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GBEALD. 

BY  ELBUffiB  a  PEICK. 
CHAPTBH  XXXIV.       THE   EKPEDITIOS. 

Tas  heat,  and  the  flies,  and  tha  dust 
became  worse  and  worse  as  the  summer 
adwDced ;  &nd  one  dkf ,  when  Gerald  vaa 
compluning  of  them  terriblf,  Bob  Stir- 
liog  propowd  that  they  shonld  go  off  for  a 
fortnight's  expedition  into  the  country  to 
haat  springbolc,  and  shoot  partridges  and 
wild  turkeys.  "  And  Mra  Fane  would  find 
eome  sketches  alwat  the  riTer,"  he  added, 
for  he  was  a  Uttle  of  an  artiit  in  his  way, 
and  admired  some  drawings  that  Tlieo  hiid 
made  at  Wynbei^,  and  on  the  journey  np, 
aad  at  the  Fields. 

They  both  entered  into  his  plan  with 
^eal  spirit,  and  bwan  asking  qaectiont, 
and  talking  about  detuls,  which  were  all 
at  hia  fingers'-enda ;  bat  presently  he  hesi- 
tated c  lictle;  looking  doabtfally  at  Theo. 

"  I'M  t^  Worst  feature,"  he  said;  "yoa 
won't  want  me — or  wotdd  it  be  better  if  I 
bronght  another  man  t  No,  I  don't  think 
it  would.  I  have  pat  it  into  yoor  heads,  and 
DOW  I  dull  leave  yon  to  carry  it  out." 

"  YoQ  won't  do  anything  ao  nnfriendly," 
eaid  Ger^.  "We  were  saying  lait  night 
that  yon  were  as  good  ai  one's  brother— ^o 
therp,  Bob  I  nnless  yon  don't  want  to  coma  " 

"  Of  eonrse  I  want  to  come.  Does  he 
mean  it,  Mi&  Fans  1 " 

"  YoD  knew  him  before  I  did,"  said  Theo. 
"  I  meui  what  he  says — will  that  do  t " 
'  Bob  amfled  cheermlly ;  he  was  quite  con- 
tented new,  and  Mt  there  looking  gentle  and 
happy,  and  talking  abont  the  expedition. 
Any  colonial  ronghnesa  he  bad  was  pnb  on 
to  snit  his  associates  ontaide ;  he  took  it  off 
with  his  hat  when  he  oame  into  Theo's 
house,  and  wonld  sit  for  hoars  at  a  time 
talking  to  her  about  his  mother  and  sisters. 


"  Till  you  came,"  he  said  to  her  one  day, 
"I  never  mentioned  their  names  to  aay- 
bodyhore — not  even  to  old  Mother  Jackson 
when  she  was  nursing  me  in  the  fever." 

The  lady  thus  spoken  of  wai  rich  and 
influential,  and  full  of  biistliug  kindness. 
She  waa  aa  object  of  recereoce,  mixed 
with  a  little  fear,  to  almost  all  the  yoanger 
and  poorer  people  at  the  Fields.  Mrs. 
Lee  adored  ner ;  her  cariosity  had  made 
Theo  treat  her  with  a  dignity  and  stiffaess 
which  effectually  checked  her  for  the  time  ; 
bnt  Tlieo  reproached  herself  a  little  for 
this,  when  she  heard  all'  the  young  men 
talk  of  her  ao  affectionately.  "  Old 
Mother  Jackson"  seemed  to  be  their 
resource  in  every  serious  trouble.  There 
were  many  stories  of  her  generosity  and 
her  active  benevolence ;  still  Theo  shrank 
from  her,  and  did  not  wonder,  somehow, 
that  Mr.  Stirling  should  have  kept'hia  own 
people  sacred  from  the  prying  tongae  of 
Mrs.  Jackson. 

The  idea  of  getting  away  for  a  time  into 
silence,  and  freedom,  and  the  open  air,  was 
perfectly  delightful  to  Oerald  and  Theo. 
All  the  arrangements  were  soon  made,  and 
one  glorious  night  they  and  Bob  Stirling 
started  away  from  the  camp  in  a  Kafir 
ox-waggon,  which  had  been  lured  in  the 
sqnareThaving  come  in  a  day  or  two  before 
with  a  load  of  wood.  It  was  a  very  smart 
wa^on,  painted  green,  with  red  wheels  and 
pole,  and  a  good,  strong  canvas  top.  The 
long  team  of  oxen  were  in  good  condition  ; 
their  Kafir  driver  waa  a  sturdy  fellow,  and 
Bob  Stirling  had  known  him  before,  having 
hired  him  and  his  waggon  last  Christmas 
for  a  hunting  expedition  with  two  or  three 
of  his  friends.  It  is  the  habit  among ' 
Kimberlf^  people  to  go  off  in  wagons  in 
the  summer-time,  bnt  generally  just  after 
Ofaristmas,  when  the  heat  is  greatest,  and 
they  have  a  right  to  a  holiday. 
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The  long,  pleasant  picnic  began  that 
night  hj  passing  through  the  Ea&r  loca- 
tion outside  the  camp,  where  fires  were 
burning,  and  black  figures  dandng  and 
singing  round  them.  The  three  mends 
were  nding,  for,  of  course,  they  took  their 
horses  with  them.  They  had  two  black 
boys  belonging  to  the  expedition,  to  look 
after  the  horses^  cook,  and  make  them- 
selves useful,  and  in  the  waggon  they  had 
provisions  enough  for  a  fortnight.  They 
rode  on  in  advance  of  the  waggon,  which 
came  winding  slowly  after  them  along  the 
dusty  road.  The  moon,  low  in  the  sky, 
shone  softly  over  the  great  wide  veldt^ 
which  was  covered  with  a  bush  like 
juniper ;  there  was  a  dim  line  of  moun- 
tains far  away,  just  as  Gerald  and  Theo 
used  to  see  them  on  their  journey  up.  She 
looked  away  at  them  a  Uttle  sadly  now. 
Kimberley  was  soon  left  behind;  even 
Kafir  huts  were  left  behind,  and  there  was 
a  great  stillness  round  them.  Once  or 
twice  they  passed  a  mud  farm  in  the 
veldt,  with  higher  bush  about  it,  and  som^ 
times  a  few  trees ;  sometimes  these  farms 
were  ruined  or  deserted.  Here  and  there 
a  slight  hill,  roundly  sweeping  up  from  the 
plain,  looked  away  to  the  other  greater 
hills ;  here  and  there  they  scrambled  down 
into  a  sluit  and  up  again ;  but  these  were  the 
only  breaks  in  the  wild,  boundless  plain. 

There  was  not  much  likeness  in  this  to 
the  cart-travelling  of  a  few  weeks  before. 
Now  there  was  no  crowd,  no  hurry,  no 
early  horn  to  wake  the  weary  from^  their 
sleep,  which  was  much  pleasanter  in  the 
waggon  than  in  a  horrid  little  room  of 
seme  wayside  farm  or  canteen.  G^ald 
thought  the  oxen  dreadfully  slow  as  they 
dawdled  along,  doing  under  twenty  miles 
a  day ;  but  Theo  was  not  at  all  impatient, 
even  of  the  meals  of  oxen  and  darkies.  At 
every  outspan — and  they  were  frequent — 
the  black  boys  searched  about  leisurely  for 
fuel,  and  made  a  larse  fire,  and  boiled  their 
kettle,  and  made  weir  tea  —  tea  which 
Theo  tried  once  to  drink,  but  she  did  not 
repeat  the  experiment. 

They  were  all  very  happy,  though 
Qerald  grumbled,  and  the  other  two 
laughed  at  him.  Bob  Stirling  was  enjoy- 
iug  himself  thoroughly,  constantly  finding 
queer  subjects  for  Theo  to  draw,  which 
reminded  them  oddly,  afterwards,  of 
various  little  adventures  on  that  journey. 
And  he  had  a  wonderful  way  of  taking 
himself  off  when  he  was  not  wanted,  of 
riding  off  alone  at  a  tearing  pace  for  long 
stretches  across  the  veldt,  when  the  sun 


was  too  hot  for  these  unseasoned  English 
people.  They  had  soon  found  out,  of 
course,  that  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  nobody,  but  they  agreed  that  Bob 
was  the  best  companion  they  could  have 
had,  for  he  was  never  in  the  way. 

In  the  great  sunshine  of  noon,  Theo 
would  lie  half  asleep  in  the  back  of  the 
waggon,  and  gaze  dimly  through  her  eye- 
lashes at  the  endless,  burning  plain.  Here 
she  first  saw  a  mirage — trees,  the  high 
bush  about  a  farm,  trembling  on  the 
horizon;  the  narrow  bright  line  between 
showing  what  it  wa& 

The  pleasantest  part  of  their  time  was 
spent  by  the  Yaal,  the  wide,  calm  river, 
with  its  red  banks,  and  fringe  of  soft 
mimosa-bushes.  Here  they  loitered  for 
several  days,  camping  out,  bathing,  sketch- 
ing. Early  in  the  morning  they  would  go 
out  hunting  springbok,  little  graceftd 
creatures,  with  curly  horns,  and  wSd,  soft 
eyes.  Bob's  horse  would  not  stand  fire,  so 
he  jumped  off  to  have  a  shot  at  the  game, 
and  sprang  into  the  saddle  again  and  flew 
after  them  like  the  wind.  Sometimes  they 
went  out  for  long  rides  by  moonlight^  and 
once  or  twice  they  lost  their  way,  and  had 
a  very  long  round  before  they  reached 
their  camp  again. 

One  evening  they  paid  a  visit  to  a  Boer 
farm,  which  Bob  knew  already,  about  an 
hour's  ride  from  where  they  had  encamped 
diemsel ve&  It  stood  out  in  the  plain,  with 
purple  hills  not  far  off,  beyond  the  stretch 
of  glowing  sand.  There  were  a  few  trees, 
and  some  bush,  and  some  Kafir  huts, 
grouped  about  the  lon^  low  buildings; 
they  were  whiter  with  duk  thatch,  and  the 
farm  animals  walked  in  and  put  as  they 
pleased.  Here  they  rode  up  just  at  sun- 
down, the  hour  when  it  is  most  dangerous 
to  be  out^  and  were  received  kindly  and 
hospitably  by  the  good  Boer  folk  The 
master  of  the  farm  himself  was  away,  but 
his  wife,  and  a  row  of  sons  and  daughters, 
all  stood  with  outstretched  hands  to  gpeoi 
the  strangers,  and  presently  made  them  sit 
down  to  a  supper  of  salt  mutton.  Bob 
Stirling,  who  had  visited  them  before, 
chattered  Dutch  to  them,  and  perhaps  told 
them  a  few  romances  about  the  other 
guests  he  bad  brought  them,  for  after  a 
time  the  Boer  wife,  who  was  walking  about 
with  a  long  whip,  driving  out  the  pigs  and 
turkeys,  turned  to  Theo,  and  said : 

«I  understand.  You  are  the  daughter 
of  the  Queen  of  England*" 

Theo  laughed^  and  shook  her  head,  but 
all  the  sons  and  di|ughters  nodded,  and 
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Btared  at  her  in  stolid  solemnity ;  and  Bob 
nodded  too,  laoghing;  and  Gerald  Fane 
looked  smilingly  at  his  wife,  who  was 
evidently  the  centre  of  immense  admiration. 
So  that  Theo's  dignity  was  established  in 
these  good  Datch  minds,  and  they  all 
treated  her  and  Gerald  quite  like  a 
piinoe  and  princess,  standing  round  and 
watching  all  their  proceedings  with  grave 
syeSb 

They  had  intended  to  ride  back  to  their 
wsffgon  in  the  moonlight^  but  when  Bob 
and  Gerald  went  out  to  see  after  the 
horses^  great  clouds  were  coming  up  in  the 
dark  sky,  and  by-and-by  a  tremendous 
thunderstorm  brolEe  over  the  reldt.  The 
great  cracks  of  thunder  were  like  a  battle 
of  artillezy  close  by ;  the  vivid  flashes  tiiat 
flew  from  the  tikj  ran  in  many  colours 
along  the  ^und;  and  then  the  rain  came 
down,  jpeltmg,  -dashing,  tearing  sheets  of 
raia  The  horses  stood  trembling  and 
frightened  in  thefr  stable;  animaifl  and 
people  crowded  under  any  shelter  they 
could  find.  G«rald  came  back  to  Theo, 
where  she  sat  in  the  kitchen,  trying  to  talk 
to  the  brightest-looking  of  the  taU^  square 
daughters  of  the  housa 

'*  No  getting  back  to  our  camp  to-night, 
Stirling  says.  You  will  have  to  stay 
where  yon  are." 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  little  shiver* 
Even  her  love  of  adventure,  which  was 
very  real,  could  hardly  reconcile  her  to 
the  ways  and  the  odours  of  a  Boer  farm. 
After  the  freedom  of  the  veldt,  with  its  roof 
of  stars,  or  the  familiar  shelter  of  their 
own  waggon,  she  could  not  bear  this  dose 
room,  the  smell  from  its  mud  floor,  the 
heavy  thickness  of  everything  in  it, 
beginning  with  its  inhabitants.  And  then 
the  good  Boer  wife,  whip  still  in  hand, 
came  back  from  the  outer  door,  where  she 
had  been  looking  at  the  storm,  and  holding 
a  short  conversation  with  Mr.  StfrHng. 
As  she  came  die  stumbled  among  pigs, 
and  dogs,  and  poultry. 

"  Foot  sack  1"  she  said.  ^'  Gret  along 
with  you ! "  and  she  shut  the  heavy  door, 
with  the  torrent  of  rain  pouring  outside, 
and  all  her  creatures  within,  and  came  to 
Theo,  and  taking  her  kindly  by  the  hand, 
led  her  into  the  guest-chamber  at  the  end 
of  the  living-room,  which  was  very  dark 
and  very  grnny,  and  had  &  mud  floor  like 
the  rest,  with  an  andent  smell  hanging 
about  it,  suggesting  ttie  heavy  snoring 
slumbers  of  the  present  Boer,  his  father, 
and  hb  grandfather. 

Gtorald  had  followed  them  to  the  iooTf 


and  as  soon  as  thefr  hostess  had  retreated, 
Theo  turned  to  him  in  consternation. 

"My  dear  Gerald,  I  shall  be  stifled 
You  don't  imagine  that  I  am  going  to 
sleep  here  f " 

''  I  sui>po3e  you  must ;  there  is  no  help 
for  it^"  said  Gerald. 

<'  But  the  heat,  the  stuffiness !  No,  I 
won't  What  woidd  you  and  Mr.  StfrUng 
do  ifyou  were  alone  f " 

*' We  shouldn't  stay,  of  course,"  said 
Gerald.  "  Bat  Bob  says  it  mi^ht  not  be 
safe  for  you  to  ride  back  now.  It  is  so  damp, 
you  might  get  a  chill,  and  get  fever. 
So  I  think  you  must  content  yourself  here 
for  the  night  It  was  a  lucky  thing  that 
storm  did  not  catch  us  in  the  open  veldt" 

''  My  dear  boy,  I  mean  what  I  say,"  said 
Theo  calmly.  "I  am  not  in  the  least 
afraid  of  fever,  or  anything  else,  and  I  like 
these  nights  away  from  Kimberley,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  waste  one  of  them  here. 
Now  I  believe  the  rain  has  stopped,  and 
the  moon  is  beginning  to  shine.  Go  and 
tell  Mr.  StfrUng  that  1  want  the  horses  to 
be  saddled  at  onca  Oh  no;  indeed  I  am  not 
going  to  stay  here.  Now,  for  once,  Gerald, 
you  must  let  me  have  my  own  way." 

''Is  that  anything  newf"  said  Gerald, 
laughing.  "  Well,  look  here,  these  people 
will  think  you  a  capricious  sort  of  princess ; 
and  I  hope  they  won't  be  offended,  but  Bob 
must  manaee  that    I'll  go  and  tell  him." 

Half  an  hour  later,  as  they  rode  away 
through  the  warm,  wet  ur,  over  the  wide, 
moonlighted  plain,  all  a  pale,  steaming  mist 
after  the  rain,  Theo  laughed  very  gaily  and 
triumphantly  over  her  escape  from  that 
''  gas^kammer." 

Gerald  agreed  that  it  was  almost  nastier 
than  anything  they  had  met  in  Africa: 
only  Bob  was  a  little  grave,  and  pressed 
the  horses  on. 

"  Nothing  hurts  me,  you  know,"  he  said: 
"Tm  not  afraid  for  myself,  and  Gcorald 
seems  pretty  tough ;  but  tlus  atmosphere  is 
awfully  unwholesome  for  you,  Mra.  Fane.'* 

Bob  had  spoken  a  good  deal  more 
strongly  before  they  left  the  farm,  and 
had  fooked  at  Gerald  widi  surprise,  mixed 
with  a  touch  of  pity ;  perhaps  he  thought 
that  when  he  was  married,  his  wife  should 
run  no  foolish  risks  to  please  herself.  His 
advice  was  wasted,  but  not  forgotten.  It 
was  connected  in  Theo'ji  mind,  sadly 
enough,  with  her  last  day  of  real  health 
and  mippiness  in  Africa — that  day  when  the 
ride  to  the  Boer  farm  had  seemed  such  a 
pleasant  variety* 

Two  or  three  nights  later,  the  waggon 
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rambled  back  again  into  tbe  town,  pasttbe 
Kafir  firesoutside,  where  the  rhythmic  dance 
was  goiDg  on  as  if  it  had  never  ceased,  gay, 
yet  melancholy,  to  a  dreamy  song,  with 
clapping  of  hajids  and  graceful  moving  in* 
tima  The  oxen  made  their  wav  along  the 
dosty,  uneven  street,  and  Gerald  lif  tea  his 
wife  out  of  the  waggon  and  carried  her  into 
the  house.  She  was  burning  with  fever 
now,  and  talking  rather  excitedly;  most 
of  the  day  she  had  been  shivering  under 
that  tropical  sun.  Combe  met  them  at 
the  door;  she  was  as  white  as  a  sheets 
and  seemed  hardly  able  to  drag  herself 
along. 

"  Why,  you  are  ill  too ! "  Mr.  Stirling 
said  to  her  inalowvoice ;  for Oerald could 
see  nothing  but  Theo. 

^*  A  touch  of  fever,  sir,"  saidCombe ;  and 
then  she  looked  up  into  the  young  man's 
face  and  smiled  bravely.  "I  shall  be  well 
now,"  she  said. 

"  You're  a  brick ! "  said  Bob,  still  aside. 

Theo's  fever  lingered  on  for  many  days ; 
she  was  so  weak  that  she  could  haidly 
move,  and  through  the  long  days  and  hours 
eiie  would  lie  gazing  vacantly  oat  at  the 
blue  gum-trees  m  the  compound,  with  Toby 
at  her  feet  She  never  knew  then  of 
Combe's  illness,  for  the  good  woman  kept 
her  word  and  got  well,  though  she  was 
terribly  pulled  down;  but  when  Gerald 
was  out  of  the  house  she  never  left  Theo. 
Bob  Stirling  one  dav  brought  an  addition 
to  the  household  in  the  shape  of  a  tall  Zulu, 
called  Adam,  who^was  to  act  as  cook  and 
housemaid,  and  sleep  with  his  head  in  the 
kitchen-fire.  At  first,  Combe  regarded  him 
with  disgust  and  dreaid,  but  she  soon  found 
out  that  he  was  a  faithful  dog,  with  many 
human  talents  added  to  his  dog  virtues; 
so  Adam  established  himself. 

The  weeks  till  Christinas  passed  slowly 
away.  Mrs.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Lee,  all  the 
kind  women  who  were  Theo's  neighbours, 
and  all  the  young  men  who  were  her  and 
Gerald's  friends,  came  constantly  to  see  her, 
or  to  ask  for  her,  or  to  bring  her  some 
offering  or  other.  Mrs.  Jac^on's  jellies 
were  only  rivalled  by  her  next-door  neigh- 
bour's soup.  Theo  found  then  what  sne 
might  have  guessed  before — that  Kimberley, 
wiw  all  its  wfldness,  and  rowdyism,  and 
yul^rity,  holds  some  of  the  kindest  hearts 
in  the  world.  She  had  hardly  ever  been 
ill  in  her  Kfe,  and  did  not  understand  it, 
but  she  bore  it  very  patiently;  her  eyes 
used  to  brighten,  and  her  cheeks  flush, 
when  she  heard  Gerald's  step  outside. 

On  Christmas  Day  he  carried  her  into 


the  drawing-room,  to  the  funny  old  sofa 
there.  She  lay  wearily  watching  the 
eddies  of  red  dust  that  whirled  about  the 
camp,  the  Coolie  women  in  their  white 
veils  going  to  church,  the  Malays  in  their 
gorgeous  turbans — all  the  varied  figures  of 
the  strange  place  where  she  lived.  Gerald 
came  and  sat  down  beside  her,  and  she 
stroked  his  forehead  and  his  hair  with  a 
very  thin,  white  hand. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "how  is  your  claim 
getting  on  t    Hxve  you  had  good  luck  f " 

It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  alluded 
to  his  new  occupation.  Just  before  their 
expedition,  by  Bob  Stirling's  advice,  he 
had  bought  a  half  claim  from  a  man  who 
was  going  home  to  England.  All  the 
arrangements,  the  machinery,  the  setting 
his  Kafirs  to  work,  the  sorting,  the  paying, 
had  been  horrible  bores  while  Theo  was 
so  ill,  but  Bob  had  helped  him  through 
everything.  However,  not  a  single  large 
stone  had  turned  up  yet^  He  brought  out 
some  small  ones  to  amuse  her,  but  she 
just  glanced  at  them,  and  let  them  fall 
back  into  their  little  box  again.  He  looked 
at  her,  and  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes 
in  spite  of  himself;  he  took  her  hand  and 
kissed  it,  and  looked  at  it  curiously,  it  was 
so  thin. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  dear ;  you  must  for- 
give me;  it  was  all  my  own  doing,"  she  said. 
"  Grandmamma  always  used  to  say  that  I 
should  bring  myself  to  a  bad  end  by 
obstinacy.  Do  you  know,  Gendd,  I  have 
had  such  odd  dreams  all  this  time. 
Grandmamma  has  been  with  me  a  great 
deal,  and  so  very  kind.  I  wonder  whether 
she  ever  thinks  of  me  1 " 

"  Of  course  she  does,"  said  Gerald  half 
indignantly. 

"Yes,  I  know  she  does.  Last  Christmas 
I  was  with  her  in  the  square,  and  certainly 
never  expected  that  you  would  have 
brought  me  here,  you  cruel  boy!  And 
the  Christmas  before  was  rather  sad,  too — 
Uncle  Henry  so  ilL  He  has  been  very 
dear  in  my  dreams  lately,  and  he  and 
grandmamma  did  not  seem  to  hate  each 
other  so  very  much,  after  alL  And  NeH 
and  Hugh " 

She  diut  her  eyes  for  a  minute,  and 
Gerald  was  half  frightened,  but  she  soon 
looked  up  again,  speaking  very  gently : 

"  Will  you  do  somethmg  to  please  me^ 
as  it  is  Christmas  Day  f " 

"  Anything  in  the  world." 

"  Go  and  mne  with  Mr.  Stiriing  and  thd 
others,  then.  Tou  didn't  know,  but  I  heard 
him  talkmg  about  it  last  night    Combe  and 
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Toby  will  take  care  of  me.  I  want  you  to 
gO|  dear.** 

"  I  would  mach  ratiier  stay  with  you/' 
aaidGtonld. 

"  I  want  yon  to  go,"  she  repeated.  ''And 
it  is  not  good  for  me  to  hare  you  here 
always;  yon  make  me  a  little  feyerish, 
Combe  Bays ;  it  is  ridiculous,  but  I  believe 
she  is  right  And  it  will  be  so  nice  to 
watch  for  you  coming  home  again." 

That  was  indeed  a  strange  Ghristmas 
Day;  but  Theo  was  not  so  alone  as  she 
felt;  the  spirits  of  her  Mends  who  loYcd 
her  were  not  yeiy  far  off  The  mail,  a 
few  days  before,  nad  brought  her  a  long 
letter  from  Ndl,  and  she  had  cried  so 
sadly  oyer  it  that  Oombe,  coming  in,  had 
taken  it  away  in  a  rage. 


OUR  SBUNING  RIVER 

As  we  push  out  from  the  landing-place 
atWaigraye,  we  find  that  the  wind  has 
risen,  and  is  blowing  gustily  alon^  the 
riyer,  raising  mimic  wayes  that  curl  and 
break  into  white  foaming  crests  after  the 
fashion,  on  a  small  sc^e,  of  the  great 
wayes  of  ocean ;  the  sky,  too,  is  oyercast, 
and  great  moist-looking  clouds  are  racing 
oytt^iead.  Still,  the  sun  shines  at  interyals, 
and  the  wind  is  in  our  favour,  for  by  the 
compass  we  are  steering  almost  due  north, 
Hke  riyer  making  a  wide  bend  to  get  round 
the  stiff  chalk  buttress  which  stretches 
across  from  Wargraye  to  Maidenhead, 
whose  steep  white  escarpment  we  shall 

Eisenily  see  gleaming  among  the  wooded 
ghts  of  PaxK  Phioe.  And  so,  With  ooca- 
Bonial  driving  showers,  we  sail  before  the 
wind  till  we  reach  Marsh  Lock,  a  labyrinth 
of  ancient  piles  and  weirs  that  suggests  a 
monstrous  trap  set  by  some  ogre  for  insig- 
nificant human  creatures  and  their  miser- 
able boats.  And  with  the  favouring  gale 
we  are  soon  in  sight  of  Uie  handsome 
arches  of  Henley  Bridga  How  quiet  looks 
the  old-fashioned  red  town  after  the  fitful 
fever  of  the  regatta  week  I  A  few  empty 
house-boats  moored  to  the  Oxfordshire 
aide  of  the  river  are  all  that  remain  of  the 
great  aquatic  street  that  eclipsed  all  the 
water  thoroughfares  in  the  world  in  its 
crowds  of  pIeasur»4>oats.  Just  now  we 
have  the  river  to  ourselves,  and  the  tow- 
{»ath  is  deserted  where  crowds  were  swarm* 
mg  the  other  day ;  while  those  trim  lawns 
that  were  pied  with  pretty  girls  as  thickly 
as  with  daisies  are  now  deserted.  Even 
tiie  wooden   temple    on  Regatta  Island 


seems  in  process  of  being  pulled  to  pieces, 
as  if  to  be  put  away  till  next  regatta. 
But  we  don  t  much  like  that  long  reach 
from  Henley;  if  it  is  not  straight  enough 
for  a  racecourse,  it  is  too  straight  for 
ordinary  boating. 

Half-way  up  Uie  reach  we  are  reminded 
by  the  sight  of  Fawley  Court  in  its  digni- 
fied seclusion,  that  we  have  taken  leave  of 
Oxfordshire,  along  whose  borders  we  have 
been  coasting  all  this  time.  For  all  the 
way  from  Lechlade  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
has  been  land  of  Oxford  county,  and  now 
that  we  have  Buckingham  instead,  there  is 
a  reminder  in  the  fact  that  we  are  now 
among  the  home  counties,  and  that  our 
voyage  must  soon  come  to  an  end.  It  is 
an  end  that  I  should  like  to  defer  as  loug 
as  possible,  and  I  fancy  Claudia  shares  my 
feelings  on  the  point.  Still,  we  have  some 
of  the  best  parts  of  the  river  yet  before  us, 
and  who  knows  what  may  happen  before 
we  finally  part  company  f 

From  this  point  of  view  the  weather 
assumes  an  overwhelming  importance,  and 
now  as  the  willows  whiten  with  a  sudden 

Sast  of  wind,  and  a  whirling  shower 
ashes  over  the  water,  obscuring  the 
landscape  round,  and  driving  us  to  water- 
proofs and  wraps,  we  feel  a  sharp  presenti- 
ment that  the  summer  has  broken  up  for 
good  and  all,  and  that  a  chilly  long-con- 
tinued downpour  will  put  a  sudden  end  to 
our  boating. 

Just  now  a  joyous  party  passed  us  in  a 
huge  Noah's  aik  of  a  house-boat^  drawn 
by  a  rivertug  —  a  summer  excursion  of 
some  hundreds  of  people  from  Reading. 
Fiddles  and  harps  were  sounding  merrily, 
and  somethmg  like  a  dance  was  going  on 
upon  the  thickly-crowded  deck.  nvLt  the 
shower  has  damped  off  these  enjoyments ; 
fiddles  and  harps  give  up  with  a  dolorous 
whine,  and  the  festive  young  people  crowd 
under  shelter,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  seen  but  the  captain  of  the  craft  in  a 
waterproof  standing  gloomily  by  the  tiller. 
And  thus  as  we  enter  Hambleden  Lock  it 
seems  the  dampest,  dreariest  spot  that  can 
be  imagined ;  and  the  man  wno  opens  the 
lock  can  give  us  no  comfort  in  the  way  of 
promised  shelter.  It  seemed  to  be  just 
the  worst  place  in  the  world  to  be  caught 
in  bad  weather ;  half-way  between  Henley 
and  Medmenham,  with  not  a  house  of 
entertainment  on  the  banks  between.  Had 
we  known  of  the  place,  indeed,  we  might 
have  taken  shelter  at  that  snug  little  inn. 
The  Flower-pot,  which  is  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of   a  mile  from  the  river;  but 
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no5odj^  HoSa'  luT^at,  and  we  palled 
do^edly  on^  wMle  Uie  rain  came  down  in 
bucketsfiily  and  we  srew  wetter  and  wetter 
evenr  minate.  Ana  as  the  water  aocmna* 
lated  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  it  besan  tp 
slop  out  through  the  floor-boazds,  and  ibis 
oyerwhelming  attack  both  from  above  and 
below  filled  poor  mademoiselle  with  deapain 

"Pat  as  ashore  near  to  some  statioUi" 
she  demanded. 

Bat  there  was  no  station  either  within  a 
reasonable  distance,  and,  indeed,  if  there 
had  been  we  shoold  have  concealed  the 
fact,  for  we  had  still  faith,  Claadia  and  I, 
that  thines  woald  take  a  tarn  for  the 
better.  As  it  was,  we  shoald  have  hailed 
even  a  bridge  with  thankfulness,  as  a£E6rding 
something  m  the  way  of  shelter,  while  we 
baled  oat  the  boat  Bat  there  was  not  even 
a  bridge  in  that  inhospitable  reach  of  water. 

And  then  isaddenly  eyerything  changed 
for  the  better :  the  doads  broke  asander, 
the  san  came  oat  warm  and  jovial,  the 
steaming  meadows  were  revealed,  the 
trees  ghttering  with  rain-drops,  harp  and 
fiddles  straok  ap  an  enlivening  melody, 
and  silvery  swans  with  their  brown  cygnets 
came  forth  in  gracef al  procesdon,  attracted 
by  the  masic,  or  associating  harp  and 
fiddle  with  cake  and  biscaits,  and  yet  with 
an  air  of  disdainfol  pride,  as  if  they  felt 
themselves  indeed  royal  birds  more  fitted 
to  follow  the  gilded  baiges  of  royalty  and 
to  be  fed  by  the  dainty  migers  of  maids  of 
honoar. 

The  swans  indeed  were  a  novel  featare 
in  the  scene,  for  we  had  met  with  none 
above  Henley,  and  with  the  white  water- 
lilies  that  were  now  opening  oat  their 
blossom,  seemed  to  give  a  speciia  brightness 
and  distinction  to  Uxis  part  of  the  river,  a 
part  that  is  not  wanting  in  placid  beaaty 
of  its  own  when  seen  onder  favoorable 
circamstances,  and  calminating  in  the  green 
lawns  and  pleasant  slopes  of  Medmenham. 

At  Medmenham  we  landed  to  get  oar 
boat  mopped  oat,  and  to  look  at  the 
Abbey,  which  is  something  of  a  sham 
nun,  and  yet  has  a  pleasing  eSect^  in  its 
mixtare  of  artificial  cloisters  and  soUd,  real 
old  brick  chimney,  with  the  old-fashioned 
porch,  over  which  is  the  well-known 
Eabelaisian  motto  of  the  Abbey  of 
Thel^me :  "  Fay  ce  qae  voadras  I " 

And  then  we  row  on  ander  the  hills  that 
are  terraced  with  ancient  earthworks, 
which  bear  the  popalar  name  of  Danefield, 
with  a  modern  mansion  occapying  the  site 
of  the  ancient  stronghold.  And  then  we 
lay  ap  beneath  a  new  wooden  bridge  on 


the  right,  that  spans  the  navigable  stream, 
here  rather  insignificant,  the  greater  part  oi 
the  river  goixig  down  the  big  weir  jost 
above,  and  dividing  itself  among  islnds 
and  eyots  till  it  joins  the  working  stream, 
that  passes  qniedy  through  the  lock,  like 
the  good  boy  that  gets  over  the  stile  while 
his  rollicking  companions  go  swarming, 
over  hedges  and  ditches. 

There  is  not  a  sool  to  be  seen  anywhere 
about  to  take  chaii^e  of  oar  boat,  rat  we 
have  confidence  in  the  old-fashioned  honesty 
of  the  neighboarhood,  and  mining  fast  to 
the  bank,  we  leave  oar  boat  and  its  belong- 
ings, and  walk  across  to  t^e  village  whidk 
is  close  by — the  village  of  Hurley,  where  we 
expect  to  meet  the  elders,  A  strange  old 
place  is  Hurley,  with  old  walls  and  found*- 
tions  running  in  all  directions.  This  strip 
of  fertile  meadowland,  indeed,  stretching 
between  the  river  and  the  ohalk  hills  at 
the  back,  a  strip  not  much  more  than  half 
a  mile  wide,  and  barely  four  miles  in 
length,  to  where  it  is  out  off  by  the  river 
bend  below  Great  Marlow,  is  the  andent 
terra  sancta  of  the  Thames  Valley,  with 
the  priory  of  Oar  Lady  here  at  Hurley,  and 
the  grand  Augustine  Abbey  of  Bisham 
lower  down  the  river.  And  this  little  strip 
of  land  still  aboands  in  ancient  houses  mi 
historic  associations  which  the  passing 
centuries  have  hardly  disturbed.  And  at 
Hurley  we  have  a  pleasant  little  village 
planted  among  the  ruins  of  earlier  build* 
ings.  The  church  is  the  old  priory  chnrdb, 
a  little  altered,  and  massive  remnants  of 
the  refectory  and  the  cloisters  are  still  in 
ezistenca  But  the  great  house  that  was 
the  seat  of  the  Lovelaces,  the  once  famous 
Lady  Place,  built  oat  of  the  ruins  and 
up<m  the  site  of  the  old  priory,  has  almost 
disappeared,  while  the  vaults  where  tiie 
Benedictines  stored  their  dead,  and  the 
Lovelaces  their  ale  and  canary,  are  still  in 
existence  beneath  the  grassy  bank  that 
conceals  them.  In  these  vaidta^  according 
to  popular  tradition,  met  the  oonspirators 
who  were  concerned  in  bringing  in  the  I^ 
testant  champion  and  ousting  the  Stuarts. 

From  the  primitive  appearance  of  the 
village  and  its  extreme  tranquillity,  we 
wwe  anticipating  the  simple  fare  of  a 
village  inn  of  the  present  day,  and  were 
surprised  to  be  wricomed  by  a  host  in  the 
regulation   apparel  of  a   man-cook,  who 

f>romised  and  performed  a  very  satisfactory 
uncheon,  in  which  ducks  uid  peas  played 
a  prominent  part,  Evidently  Hurley  is 
not  quite  iEM>  secluded  as  it  appears  from  the 
river,  but  enjoys  a  pretty  constant  stream 
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of  Tisitarg — ^fiahermen  and  artists  mosUj, 
who  have  made  themselYes  at  home  in  \3m 
pleasant  reaort  It  ia  a  place  one  vc^wa  U> 
yisit  more  at  length  at  some  foture  tim^. 
Sach  vows  are  rarely  kept^  as  new  soenes 
dissipate  the  rememhranee  of  the  old;  bat 
the  memory  of  the  sonny  viUaffe^  with  its 
homes  of  cheerful  modem  ufei  inter- 
mingled with  old  walls  and  minoas  foonda- 
tions,  will  long  linger  won  the  mind 

We  pass  through  Horley  Lock,  where 
aomethmg  in  the  way  of  public  works  are 
going  on,  as  if  the  consenrators  of  the 
river  had  awoke»  like  Rip  Van  Wudde^ 
from  their  leugthv  slumbers,  and  resolved 
to  make  a  big  hole  somewhere;  and  then 
along  a  broad,  pleasant,  sunshiny  reach  to 
Temple  Lock  on  the  other  side,  a  pleasant^ 
ahady  lock,  among  beech-trees,  barely  half 
A  mile  from  Hurley.  And  now  we  are 
in  one  of  the  nicest  nooks  of  the  river^ 
fuU  of  the  pleasant  quietude  and  goodly 
savour  of  ancient  days.  Here  Queen  Bess 
mi|dit  pace  the  sequestered  walks,  and  find 
little  change  from  when  in  her  early  youth 
she  lived  here  with  the  Hobys.  A  fine  old 
type  of  the  Tudor  farmhouse  is  Bisham 
Grange,  with  its  mulUoned  windows  and 
their  characteristic  hood  mouldings ;  while 
a  little  lower  down,  in  full  view  from  the 
boat,  IB  Bisham  Abbey  itself,  the  most 
interesting  and  unique  of  all  the  old 
mansions  on  the  river. 

There  is  nothing^  to  equal  Bisham  in  all 
these  parts,  nothing  for  antiquitv  or 
originaUty  to  compare  with  it,  with  its 
grey,  quaint  frontage  and  deep,  cool  shades, 
a  veritable  mansion  of  the  xudor  period, 
with  all  the  picturesque  irregularity  of  the 
times.  Something  of  the  dd  dwelling  of 
the  monks  still  remaius  embedded  in  the 
later  work.  The  hall,  with  its  handsome 
roof  of  carved  timb^,  and  the  ancient 
porch,  recall  the  monks  of  old;  but  its 
ehief  associations  are  of  the  family 
that  raised  this  stately  dwelling  upon 
the  bare  ruined  choirs.  Many  an  ancient 
tomb  was  levelled  and  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  the  new  habitation,  for  the  abbey 
had  been  a  favourite  burial-place  of  the 
great  Norman  nobles.  Knights  Templars 
slept  about  the  altar  of  their  ancient 
temple  with  their  successors,  a  long  line  of 
Augustine  priors,  and  with  them  mighty 
warriors,  who  trusted  to  profit  by  the 
flavour  of  their  sanctity  in  the  last  awful 
day.  Here,  after  the  fatal  fight  of  Bamet, 
was  borne  the  diBfigured  corpse  of  the 
groat  Kingmaker.  Over  the  levelled  tombs 
of  the  mighty  dead  the  Hobys  built  their 


pleasant  home;  and  here  Dame  the  Prinoess 
Elizabeth  under  tutelar  to  the  Lady  Hol^ 
of  the  period ;  and  the.  alleys  aiid  arbomiii 
of  the  Ancient  pleasaunoe  must  offcen  have 
edioed  to  the  laughter  of  Anne  Bolmi^s 
daughter  and  hariitteodant  maideiuL  Bat 
popular  tradition  eoncems  itself  chiefly 
with  a  certain  cruel  Lady  Hoby,  whose 
figure,  it  is  said,  still  haunts  one  particular 
chamber— a  figure  that  stalks  restlessly  to 
and  fro,  ever  washing  her  hands  in  an 
impalpable  basin,  and  eiying,  like  Lady 
Macbeth,  <<There^s  the  smell  of  the  blood 
still  1  AU  the  perfnmesof  Arabia  will  not 
sweeten  this  little  hand  1 "  For  the  blood 
upon  her  hand  is  that  of  herinnooent  little 
boy,  whom  she  beat  to  death-— so  the  story 
1^— because  he  blotted  his  eopy-bod& 
There  is  something  oharaeteristic  of  the 
times  in  this  ghastly  little  story— of  that 
stem  discipline  of  youth  whioh  produced 
brave  soldiers  and  keen  statesmen,  bat 
crushed,  no  doubt,  many  of  a  less  resolute 
spirit  The  copy-book,  Uotohed  and 
Marred  with  tetai  as  well  as  ink;  th«  ddi- 
cate  frame  that  quivered  under  the  stem 
maternal  blows»  the  warm  and  sensitive 
heart  that  ceased  to  beat  under  the  shune 
and  torture  of  it  all,  with  the  deathless 
remorse  that  followed — all  this  seems  too 
true  to  nature,  too  terrible^  and  yet  too 
trivial,  to  have  been  invented. 

A  little  lower  down  the  river  we  come 
to  Bisham  Ohurch,  with  its  andent  Norman 
tower,  the  most  river-side  of  all  churches, 
with  the  green  turf  of  its  gravegnurd 
slooingdown  nearly  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  even  steps,  conveniently  placed  For 
landing,  that  seemed  to  invite  uie  passing 
boat's  erew  to  land  and  pay  their  orisona 
The  exterior  of  the  diurcfa^  indeed,  is 
modem,  but  the  ancient  monuments  of  the 
Hobys  have  been  preserved — a  range  of 
splendid  tombs  standing  in  the  south  aisle 
of  the  church,  among  which  is  pointed  out 
the  kneeling  figure  which  in  the  popular 
view  represents  the  crael  Lady  Hoby,  with 
a  small  figure  at  her  feet,  reputed  to  be  the 
unfortunate  imp  who  spoilt  his  copy. 

The  next  turn  in  i£e  river  brings  us  in 
sight  of  Marlow  Bridge,  a  trim  sus{>ension 
bridge,  that  harmonises  very  well  with  the 
neat  quiet  town.  Nothing  more  pleasant 
can  be  imagined  than  the  river  terraoe 
above  the  bridge,  with  its  neat  houses  and 
gay  flower-beds,  and  the  white  road  running 
between  green  lawns,  and  the  loungers  by 
the  river,  of  the  boatiuK  and  fishing  order, 
and  the  aentle  stir  of  life  in  the  pushing 
off  and  mnding  from  boats  and  punts.    A 
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««pital  place  this  to  stay  for  a  week  or  a 
month,  for  the  fishing  in  the  neighbonriiood 
is  of  a  high  order,  and  the  walks  abont  the 
simnv  woods  and  round  Bisham,  with  the 
wlvm  of  the  terra  sancta  within  exploring 
distance ;'  hot  too  townifled  as  a  stopjnng- 
place  for  a  night,  and  so  we  determine  to 
pnsh  on  to  Cookham. 

There  is  something  exciting  in  the  navi- 
gation just  below  Marlow,  with  an  enormous 
weir  to  coast  along  on  the  right  hand,  and 
a  strongly  mshine  mill-stream  on  the  left^ 
it  is  Scylla  and  Cnarybdis  over  again,  and 
we  hang  on  to  the  posts  at  the  entrance  of 
the  narrow  channel  to  the  lock  with  con- 
siderable satisfaction,  when  we  have  eflfected 
the  passage.  Mademoiselle,  by  this  time, 
has  leamt  to  steer  pretty  well,  bat  in 
moments  of  difficulty  she  generally  polls 
the  wrong  string,  and  then  abuses  ns  for 
bringing  ner  into  danger.  Under  these 
drcnmstanees  it  is  difficult  to  be  always 
ready  with  the  retort  courteoos,  and 
Claudia  is  the  only  one  who  keeps  her 
temper,  as  she  laughs  merrily  at  our  alter- 
cation. But  when  Claudia  takes  the  lines 
everything  goes  well.  I  am  not  obliged  to 
be  craning  round  every  moment  to  see 
that  we  are  keeping  our  ooursa  And 
then  I  have  the  pleasure  of  looking  at 
Claudia  all  the  time,  which,  if  she  takes 
the  sculls  behind  me,  of  course  I  cannot 
do.  Claudia  has  proposed  that  she  and 
mademoiselle  shall  do  the  work  while  I 
sit  and  steer;  indeed,  in  this  amasonian 
realm,  it  is  rather  the  fiishion  for  the 
women  to  work,  while  the  men  idle  and 
smoke.  But  mademoiselle  cannot  be  trained 
to  the  business.  She  barks  her  knuckles, 
and  drops  her  sculls  into  the  water,  and 
nearly  upsets  the  boat  in  trying  to  recover 
them ;  and  so  we  are  obliged  to  give  up 
the  idea  of  making  her  work,  and  so  we 
revert  to  former  ways  of  progression. 

The  reach  of  river  below  Marlow,  when 
once  the  eyots  are  passed  and  the  wooded 
bank  stretches  before  us,  in  its  length 
and  straightness,  is  rather  monotonous 
for  those  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
We  envy  those  centre-boarders  that  are 
running  to  and  fro  in  a  series  of  zigzags, 
up  or  down  the  river — for  our  extempore 
leg-of-mutton  sail  is  only  good  for  running 
before  the  wind.  But  as  we  round  the 
point, where  the  river  sweeps  round  towards 
the  south,  we  cease  to  wisn  for  a  sail,  as  we 
encounter  quite  a  gale  blowing  up  the 
reach.  The  wind  is  mUd  and  pleasant,  but 
it  IS  parlous  strong  ;  and,  presently,  tired 
of  polung  against  it,  we  agree,  Claudia  and 


I,  to  have  a  turn  at  towing.  Mademoiselle 
is  quite  wflling  to  be  towed;  she  fancies 
that  we  are  gomff  to  work  tandem-fashion, 
half-a-doB^  yaras  apart;  but  we  find  it 
much  pleasanter  to  work  as  a  pair,  with  a 
paddle  as  extempore  splinter-Mr  in  frcmt 
of  us.  MademoiBeile  sails  along  majestically 
alone,  like  Robinson  Crusoe  when  he  made 
the  tour  of  his  island. 

Across  our  paddle  we  talk — ^we  draught- 
animals — ^in  a  quiet,  confidential  strain. 
Our  journey  is  nearly  at  an  end ;  spin  it 
out  as  we  may,  it  can  hardly  last  beyoml 
to-morrow,  and  then — ^how  and  when  shall 
we  meet  again  t  Claudia  says  honestly  that 
she  does  not  know.  Her  father  has  talked, 
she  owns,  of  asking  me  to  return  with  them 
to  Charlwood  Hall,  but  her  mother  has,  so 
far,  successfully  vetoed  this  plan.  Why 
this  should  be  so  seemed  strange  enough ; 
it  is  not  from  any  dislike  on  her  mother^s 
part;  but 

**  In  fact,  as  people  say,  your  mother  has 
other  views.  But,  Claudia,  do  you  share 
those  vieira  f  Do  you  care  for  your  couain 
Charlwood  f " 

**No,  indeed,"  replies  Claudia  with  a 
curl  of  the  lip.  "  I  used  to  like  him  very 
wdl — indeed,  I  once  fancied  that  I  was  a 
little  bit  in  love  with  him.  But  now  I 
know  that  I  never  was,  and  the  very  thought 
of  what  mamma  is  planning  makes  me 
shudder.'' 

And  then  I  told  Claudia  plainly  how  I 
loved  a  girl,  and  always  carried  her  portrait 
next  my  heart  And  Claudia  reganied  me 
for  a  moment  with  indignant,  reproachful 
eyes,  till  I  drew  her  own  photograph  from 
my  pocket  and  she  looked  at  it,  strangely 
moved  and  agitated. 

*'  And  how  long  have  you  had  this  foolish 
photoeraph  %  "  she  asked. 

And  I  told  her  how  I  had  stolen  it  from 
Charlwood,  long  before  I  had  seen  her. 

"And  you  mive  thought  about  me  ever 
since  f "  asked  Claudia  shyly.  ^' Well,  do 
you  know,  I  had  a  kind  of  presentiment 
about  you.  I  heard  about  you  as  you 
travelled  down  to  Henley  with  Charlwood, 
for  you  met  one  of  my  great  friends,  Clara 
Boothby — she  is  a  cousin  of  these  other 
Boothbys — and  from  her  description,  I 
thought  you  were  nice." 

Clearly  it  was  kismet,  and  we  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  submit  to  the  decrees 
of  fate. 

A  slight  shock  at  this  moment  recalled 
us  to  the  scenes  of  every-day^  life. 
Mademoiselle  had  managed  to  run  into  a 
boat^  the  occupants  of  which  were  steering 
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across  the  Btream.  Oar  tow-rope  had 
eaaght  a  man's  hat,  and  knocked  it  into  the 
water,  and  the  owner  of  the  hat  was  making 
load  complaints  of  oar  maladroitness. 

I  reoogmsed  the  voice,  however,  at  once. 

"Why,  Charlwood,"  I  cried,  "what 
brings  von  here  f " 

Charlwood — for  he  it  was  in  truth,  who^ 
with  a  Lidy,  formed  the  boat's  crew — ^had 
picked  op  his  hat  by  this  time,  and  came 
hastily  asnore.  And  then  we  saw  that  his 
companion  was  Bebecca^ 

"And  Miss  Thomas  r'  exclaimed  Claadia, 
colooring  a  little  as  she  remembered  their 
former  antagonism, 

"No,  not  Miss  Thomas,"  interposed 
Charlwood  gravely  —  "  Mrs.  Charlwood 
Pyecrof ty  if  yon  please.  We  were  married 
ilus  morning  at  a  charch  in  tilie  Strand, 
and  now  we  are  craising  aboat  to  find  the 
governor,  and  obtain  ms  forgiveness,  and 
something  else  that  I  am  still  more  in  need 
of,"  added  Charley  in  a  tone  meant  only 
for  my  ear. 

Claadia  embraced  her  new  cousin  warmly. 
There  was  no  jealousy  left  in  her  mind 
now.  She  had  always  admired  Bebeoca 
with  a  quite  honest  admiration  of  her 
decided  charms  and  accomplishments. 

"Come,  get  into  the  boat,  you  youne 
women,"  said  Charlwood,  "and  Arthur  and 
I  will  tow  you  down." 

And  80  the  young  girls  hooked  on  to 
nuMlemoiselle,  much  to  her  amazement, 
and  we  started  off  to  Cookham  at  a  good 
pace. 

"Yes,  I  think  I've  done  the  right 
thing,"  said  Charlwood  confidentially,  as 
we  walked  along,  the  towpath.  "  The  old 
chap  wanted  to  make  idl  sorts  of  con- 
ditions; bat,  as  Bebecca  came  of  age 
yesterdi^,  we  sot  a  special  license,  and 
cut  the  Gordian  Knot — that  is,  we  tied  it ; 
anyhow,  if  the  metaphor  is  mixed,  you 
know  what  I  mean.  LuckUy,  I  had  money 
enough  to  pay  for  the  special  license." 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  dof "  I 
asked  doubtfully,  for  the  prospects  of  the 
young  couple,  apart  from  Mr.  Thomas's 
liberality,  seemed  rather  doubtful 

"Well,  Bebecca  has  got  a  little  money 
of  her  own,  it  seems,  and  we  are  goins  to 
emigrate — dieep-farming,  Australia,  ana  so 
on,  and  coming  home  in  a  dozen  years  to 
buy  all  you  home-sitting  fogies  npi  And 
we  shall  eo  as  soon  as  we  can  touch  the 
money,  which  I  hope  to  goodness  won't  be 
long.  In  fact^  Bebecca  and  I  have  oxdy  about 
a  sovereign  between  us;  and,  if  the  old  boy 
doesn't  relent,  we  shall  be  up  a  tree." 


"And  do  you  think  Mr.  Thomas  will 
let  you  have  a  supply  of  money  without 
nuJang  his  conditions  1 " 

"Well,  upon  my  word,"  replied  Charl- 
wood, "  tibat  consiaeration  is  making  me  a 
little  uneasy.  He  offered  me  a  couple  of 
hundred  the  other  day,  for  some  rever- 
sionaiy  rights  I  am  supposed  to  have  in 
Claudia's  fortune.  But  X  suspected  that 
he  meant  to  make  mischief,  and  I  refused 
to  do  it,  right  off;  by  the  way,  I  have  the 
deed  he  had  got  all  ready  for  me  to  sign, 
in  my  pocket' 

"  And  now,  if  he  will  oxdy  part  with  his 
coin  on  a  similar  condition ) " 

Charlwood  whistled  doubtfiilly. 

"Well,  you  know  the  proverb  1"  he 
said  at  last 

I  did  not  know  exactly  the  proverb  he 
meant,  but  concluded  that  it  was  "  neces- 
sity has  no  laws,"  or  something  equally 
desperate  in  tone. 

"Well,  look  here,"  I  replied  after  a 
moment's  thought,  "you  need  not  go 
back  to  old  Thomas  on  your  knees,  rll 
lend  you  the  two  hundred,  to  be  repaid 
when  you  come  back  to  buy  us  all  up." 

"  What,  without  conditions  ]  "  asked 
Charlwood,  looking  wonderfully  surprised 
and  relieved. 

"  With  only  the  condition  as  to  repay* 
ment  I  have  just  mentioned." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Charlie,  "  you  are 
the  best  trump  in  the  pack.  That  is  a 
sum  that  will  carry  us  on  till  we  make  a 
start  for  the  Antipodes,  .and  I  shall 
approach  papa-in-law  with  a  quite  different 
attitude ;  erect,  that  is,  and  independent 
And,  in  return," continued  Charlie,  "I'll  do 
for  you  what  I  wouldn't  do  for  old  Thomas. 
I've  got  this  deed  all  ready  to  be  signed, 
and  rll  stick  your  name  in  instead  of  his, 
and  we'll  have  it  signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered,  when  we  come  to  the  inn." 

And  then  I  suggested  to  Charlwood, 
that  it  would  be  a'  more  graceful  act  if  he 
assigned  his  interest  to  his  uncle  Pyecroft 
instead  of  to  me,  who  had  no  wish  to 
medcUe  prematurely  in  their  family 
affairs. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Charlwood ;  "  I 
have  seen  for  some  time  that  you  were 
after  Claudia,  and  I  wish  you  good  luck,  and 
good  luck  it  will  be  if  you  get  her,  for  she 
u  a  staunch  little  thing,  and  will  stick  U> 
you  like  old  boots.  But  do  you  think  if 
my  aunt  has  everything  her  own  way,  that 
she  will  let  you  have  the  girl  1  No ;  she 
will  look  out  for  some  powerf al  swell  and 
make  poor   Claudia   marry  him.    Now, 
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with  this  deed  at  your  back,  yon  will  be 
able  to  put  the  screw  oa  Threaten  her 
witii  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  Bhell  fall 
on  her  knees  before  too.'' 

I  tell  Charlwood  that  he  is  the  most  un- 
principled yonng  fellow  I  know,  and  I  do 
not  think  I  do  him  any  injustice.  But 
there  is  something  about  him,  after  all, 
that  endears  him  to  his  friends,  and  we 
shall  feel,  when  he  quits  this  hemisphere, 
that  we  could  better  spare  a  better  man. 
Anyhow,  we  walked  together  in  complete 
fellowship,  till  the  iyy-HM)yered  towers  of 
Gookham  Church  appeared  among  the 
trees.  And  as  the  bend  of  the  river  here 
sheltered  the  stream  from  the  wind,  we 
took  to  our  respective  boats,  and  rowed  on 
till,  passing  imder  the  lanky  iron  bridge, 
we  came  upon  the  bright,  lake-like  reach 
of  water  t^t  lies  before  Cookham  Ferry. 

The  elder  Pyecrofts  had  not  yet  arrived, 
having  turned  aside  to  make  a  call  by  the 
way ;  and  Charlwood,  who  was  not  anxious 
to  meet  them,  hastened  to  transact  his 
business  with  me,  and  then  started  down 
the  river  for  Maidenhead,  where  he  had 
determined  to  spend  the  first  few  days  of 
his  honeymoon. 

A  EOYAL  VISITOR  IN  SEVENTEEN 
HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-TWO. 
We,  who  live  in  this  enlightened  end  of 
the  nmeteenth  century,  mav  almost  be 
said  to  enjoy  a  surfeit  of  royal  visitors,  but 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  it  was  a 
different  matter,  as  kings  were  tiien  rarer 

Sectacles,  they  having  to  succumb,  with 
e  baser  ranks  of  mankind,  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  travelling,  it  being  but  seldom 
they  could  be  spared  from  the  cares  of 
state  for  the  long  periods  then  required  for 
visiting  their  fellow-monarch&  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  illustrious  visitors,  whose 
sojourn  amongst  us  is  here  chronicled, 
should  have  caused  the  immense  sensation 
they  did ;  the  **  noble  redskin  "  being  then 
comparatively  little  known,  and  his  vices 
not  yet  having  been  so  ruthlessly  exposed 
as  in  these  latter  day& 

Three  Cherokee  chiefs  arrived  on  oUr 
shores,  in  June,  1762,  having  been  brought 
to  Plymouth  by  the  Epreuve,  man-of-war, 
sixteen  guns,  from  South  Carolina.  One 
diief  was  called  "  Outadte,"  or,  the  man- 
killer,  on  account  of  his  prowess  in  tiie 
wars,  aOnd  he  was  attended  by  two  others, 
Ukewise  chiefs,  but  inferior  to  him  in  rank. 
The  object  of  their  visit  was  to  settle  on  a 
firm  foundation  tho  peace  condnded  with 


thdr  nation  and  the  English  in  April  of 
the  same  year,  which,  though  negotiated 
with  much  calumet-smoking,  wampum-dis- 
playing, plenty  of  talk,  and  a  distribution 
of  two  hundred  pounds  among  them  in 

i>resents,  was  thought  to  be  more  likely  to 
ast  if  they  could  see  the  power  of  England, 
and  the  countenance  of  their  fellow-ruler. 
King  Oeoige,  for  whom  they  professed 
great  veneration. 

After  landing  in  England,  they  at  once 
set  forth  for  I^ndon,  whither  tiieir  fame 
haS[  jpreceded  them,  and  where  they  were 
destmed  to  share,  with  the  queen's  zebra 
and  the  Venetian  ambassador,  the  doubtful 
honour  of  popular  curiosity.  Their  ap- 
pearance oomd  hardly  fail  to  win  admira- 
tion from  the  astonished  Britons,  for 
they  are  desmbed  as  well-made  men, 
nearly  six  feet  high,  their  faces  and  hecks 
coarsely  painted  of  a  copper  colour,  their 
necks  being  streaked  with  blue  painty 
somewhat  resembling  veins  in  a  fair  skin. 
They  were  apparenUy  habless,  but  their 
countenances  on  the  whole  were  deemed 
satisfactory,  as,  we  read,  they  seemed  to  be 
a  mixture  of  dignity  and  stemnesa.  Their 
attire  was  simple,  and  consisted  of  a  shirty 
trousers,  and  mantie,  their  heads  covered 
with  skull-caps,  and  adorned  with  shells, 
feathers,  earrings,  and  other  native  oma- 
menta.  This  bravery  was  deemed  incon- 
sistent with  our  superior  civilisation,  and, 
cm  arrival  in  London,  where  a  house  had 
been  taken  for  them  in  Suffolk  Street,  they 
were  habited  more  in  accordance  with 
Enfflish  notions. 

At  the  outset  of  their  career  a  diffi- 
culty presented  itself,  for  the  interpreter, 
who  was  to  accompany  them  on  their  tour, 
died  on  the  voyage,  and  no  one  cduld  be 
found  for  some  time  wlj^o  could  under- 
stand their  language.  In  the  face  of  this 
unfortunate  contretemps,  conversation  with 
their  hosts  must  have  been  limited  to  the 
unsatiafiictory  medium  of  gestures,  which 
is  to  be  regretted,  as  their  expressions  of 
satfafaction,  or  otherwise,  have  been  lefl 
unrecorded.  Their  first  public  appearance 
seems  to  have  been  in  Kensington  Q«rdenS| 
where  they  were  taken  for  a  walk,  soberly 
attired  in  English  fashion ;  and  they  were 
afterwards  introduced  to  all  the  delists 
that  were  concentrated  in  Vauxnall 
Grardens,  whwe  they  were  entertained  in  a 
sumptuous  manner.  The  wines  first  set 
before  them  were  Burgundy  and  daret^ 
which,  however,  we  are  informed,  they  did 
not  seem  ereatly  to  relish.  Others  were 
then  placed  on  the  table,  when  they  fixed 
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upon  FrontiniaCy  the  Bweetness  of  which 
suited  their  palates,  and  they  drank  of  it 
very  freely.  As  a  counterpoise,  it  wotdd 
teem,  to  this  dissipation,  these  gentle 
sayages  were  taken  to  hare  a  look  at  one 
of  the  homes  of  our  national  religion — ^viz., 
Westounster  Abbey,  to  view  the  monu- 
ments and  other  eurioaities,  and  to  be, 
donbdesB,  much  impressed  by  the  awe- 
inspiring  wax  images,  then  a  common  sight 
shown  to  visitors. 

At  length,  fortunately,  two  ofBcers  were 
found  who  had  served  in  America,  and  had 
learned  their  language,  and  these  accom- 
panied the  visitors  as  interpreters,  a  want  of 
which  had  hitherto  rendered  the  crowning 
object  of  their  visit — the  preseintation  to 
King  George — an  impossibility.  On  the 
8th  of  July  this  meeting  of  the  royal 
lepresentatives  of  the  two  nations  took 
nliice,  the  red  men  being  introduced  by 
Mr.  Eglington,  and  led  into  the  royu 
presence  by  Sir  Clement  Gotterell,  the 
master  of  the  ceremoniea  They  were 
upwards  of  an  hour  and  a  half  with  his 
mqestyy  who,  says  The  Annual  Begister, 
'*  received  them  with  great  goodness,"  a 
condescension  which  they,  on  their  part^ 
reciprocated,  as  "they  behaved  with  re- 
mancaUe  decency  and  mildness,"  for 
which,  no  doubt,  all  concerned  were  truly 
thankful  The  conversation  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  carried  on  in  an  embarrass- 
ing manneri  for  the  gentleman  who 
officiated  in  the  capacity  of  interpreter 
seems  to  have  lost  his  head,  probably  at 
the  B^ht  of  so  much  royalty  all  at  once, 
and  was  so  confused  that  the  King  could 
ask  but  few  questions.  Their  costumes 
were  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  seem  to 
have  been  barbaric  in  their  splendour,  for 
the  head  chief  was  attirea  in  a  blue 
mantle,  covered  with  lace,  and  had  his 
head  richly  ornamented.  On  his  breast 
hung  a  silver  gorffet»  with  his  majesty's 
arms  engraved.  The  two  other  chiefs 
were  in  scarlet,  richly  adorned  with  gold 
laoe,  and  silver  gorgets  on  their  breasts. 

It  will  be,  perhaps,  somewhat  instructive 
to  see  what  sort  of  entertainment  w^  were 
able  to  afford  our  guests  in  an  age  when 
the  Crystal  Palace  was  not,  and  Madame 
Toasaud's  and  South  Kensington  were  un- 
born. The  same  night  as  their  presenta- 
tion to  the  King,  they  appeared  again  at 
VauzhaU,  still  clad  in  their  gala  habili- 
ments bcKfore  described,  and  were  greatly 
Ceased  with  the  entertainment  and  the 
lauty  of  the  gardens;  but  the  penalty 
they  paid  for  their  presence  there  was 


severe,  for  we  read,  "They  shook  hands 
with  some  hundreds  of  the  gentlemen  who 
crowded  to  see  them."  The  Tower, 
Qreenwich,  Deptford,  and  Woolwich  Dock- 
yards, were  all  duly  visited,  and  every  day 
they  were  conducted  to  one  or  other  place 
of  amusement,  where  they  drew  immense 
crowds,  who  feasted  their  eyes  on  the  rare 
strangers.  Even  the  theatres  took  ad- 
vanti^e  of  their  sojourn  amongst  us  to 
turn  an  extra  penny,  the  Haymarket  adver- 
tising, for  instance,  that  "  By  desire  of  the 
Cherokee  King  iind  Chiefs,  Mr.  Foote's 
Oratorical  Course  would  be  continued  each 
evening,"  etc.,  eta  And  again,  at  the 
same  tibeatre,  it  was  announced :  "  By 
Authority,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
Cherokee  Eliug  and  Chiefs,  this  day, 
July  28,  will  be  performed  a  Scots  Musical 
Pastoral,  called  The  (Gentle  Shepherd,  with 
entertainments  of  dancing,  as  will  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  day's  buL  Boxes,  five 
shillings ;  pit,  three  shillings ;  gallery,  two 
shillings.  Care  will  be  ta^en  to  keep  the 
house  cooL" 

The  next  day  the  Indians  were  intro- 
duced to  yet  another  fashionable  delight  of 
the  time,  viz.,  Marybone  Gardens,  which 
advertised  that  ''  Uie  Cherokee  King  and 
the  two  Chiefs  will  dine  in  public  this  day, 
at  three  o'clock,  where  a  ^rand  open  box 
is  prepared  for  their  receptioa  To  prevent 
improper  company,  each  person  to  pay  six- 
pence admittance." 

As  a  contrast  to  all  this  feasting,  and  to 
give  them  a  sample  of  our  simplicity  (and 
medicinal  waters),  they  were  invited  and 
went  to  Bagnigge  Wells  to  drink  the 
waters,  and  afterwards  breakfasted  there. 
Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  was  also  visited, 
and  the  entertainment  seems  to  have 
been  what  would  now  be  called  a  variety 
ona  A  Miss  Wilkinson  performed  on  the 
musical-glasses,  and  there  was  a  vast 
quantity  of  dancing;  but  what  seems  to 
have  been  most  attractive  to  our  savage 
guests  were  the  feats  of  activity  performed 
by  Mr.  Mathews,  the  wire-dancer,  to  whom 
they  were  so  very  partial  that  they  ex- 
pressed a  great  desire  to  have  him  return 
home  witb  them.  As  their  stay  extended, 
so  the  character  of  their  amusements  seems 
to  have  deteriorated,  and  private  specu- 
lators marked  them  for  their  own  advan- 
tage. The  two  lesser  chiefs,  at  all  events, 
were  fteqnently  to  be  seen  at  various 
taverns,  the  proprietors  of  which*  adver- 
tised them  as  a  show.  Thus  a  firework 
entertainment  at  The  Star  and  Carter, 
Chelsea,  was  given   by  an    enterprising 
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Italian,  nominally  for  the  '*  entertainment 
of  the  Cherokee  King  and  his  Chiefs/' 
but  really  served  only  as  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  gathering  in  a  harvest  of 
shillings  from  the  curious  public;  and  a 
good  utdy  advertised,  as  an  exhilarating 
amusement  for  them,  that  "To-morrow, 
at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the 
Cherokee  King  and  his  two  Chiefs  will  be 
at  the  great  room  in  Spring  Gardens  to 
hear  Miss  Davies  perform  on  the  armonica, 
and  sing  several  favourite  son«i,  particu- 
larly some  out  of  the  opera  of  Artaxerxes. 
She  is  likewise  to  play  on  the  Grerman  flute 
and  harpsichord."  The  admission  in  this 
case  was  two  shillings  and  sixpence ;  so,  at 
least,  an  audience  more  worthy  of  royalty 
than  the  last,  was  probably  secured. 

Surely,  after  such  a  severe  infliction  of 
British  amusement  as  this,  they  must  have 
the  less  resetted  the  return  to  their  own 
land,  which  was  shortly  to  take  place ;  but 
before  they  left,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  the  ever-flowing  hospitality  at  the 
Mansion  House  was  extended  to  them, 
and  they  seemed  ereatly  pleased  by  the  sen- 
sation they  caused  in  the  City,  and  the  great 
concourse  of  ladles  and  gentlemen  who 
crowded  to  the  windows  to  see  them  pas& 

It  was,  of  course,  deemed  politic  to 
impress  them^  with  our  military  grandeur, 
and,  with  a  view  to  their  education  in  this 
respect,  they  were  conducted  to  the  parade 
of  the  Guards  at  St  James's  Park,  but 
whether  their  nerves  had  been  shaken  by 
their  unwonted  dissipation,  or  whether 
they  could  not  altogether  lay  aside  the 
suspicious  nature  of  the  savage,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  happy  on  this 
occasion,  for  we  read  in  the  St.  James's 
Chronicle,  that  "they  happened  to  enter 
at  the  guard-room  just  as  the  Grenadiers 
were  fi^g  their  bayonets,  in  order  to 
troop  their  colours.  The  formidable 
appearance  of  the  men,  and  the  business 
they  accidentally  were  engaged  in,  threw 
them  into  such  an  agitation,  that  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  were  per- 
suaded to  advance  a  step  on  the  parade. 
They  had  a  suspicion  of  treachery,  were 
extremely  impatient  to  be  gone,  and, 
when  they  got  home,  desired  to  see  no 
more  of  those  warriors  with  caps." 

A  desire  on  somebody's  part  to  possess 
their  portraits,  led  to  a  commission  being 
given  to  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  to  paint  them, 
but  who  this  enthusiast  was,  is  not  stated. 

But  the  time  was  drawing  near  when 
they  came  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a 
nuisance,  not  through  any  fault  of  their 


own,  but  through  the  mistaken  excess  of 
hospitality  and  bad  taste  of  their  hosts. 
The  scene  that  took  place  on  the  occasion 
of  their  visit  to  Yauxhall,  on  the  29th  of 
July,  was  an  additional  reason  to  "  speed 
the  parting  guest,"  and  we  cannot  do  better 
than  hear  what  the  St  James's  Chronicle 
has  to  say  on  this  humiliating  subject: 
"The  intemperance  of  his  Cherokee 
majesty  and  his  chie&,  and  the  selfish 
views  of  the  proprietors  of  our  public 
gardens  in  so  plentifully  treating  them  to 
strong  liquors,  give  occasion  to  the  cou'^ 
siderate  sincerely  to  wish  them  safely 
shipped  off  for  their  own  country.  At 
Yauxhall,  on  Thursday  last,  it  is  sup- 
posed not  less  than  ten  thousand  persons 
crowded  thither  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
these  Indians  ....  between  two  and 
three  in  the  mornine  their  Cherokeeshipa 
began  to  think  of  aenarting,  and  being 
duly  supported,  made  shift  to  reach  their 
coach  for  that  purpose.  The  chief  who 
was  in  the  best  plight  stepped  in  first  with 
his  friend,  but  the  garment  of  his  majesty 
unluckily  falling  foul  of  a  gentleman's 
sword-hQt  in  the  crowd,  a  sort  of  scuffle 
mistakenly  ensued;  the  sword,  by  some 
accident^  was  drawn  and  broken,  and  the 
Indian's  hands,  in  a  pretty  bloody  con- 
dition, were  exposed  to  the  spectators 
with  much  seeming  remonstrance  and  com- 
plaint He  then  Uirew  himself,  in  a  fit  of 
sullenness  or  intoxication,  or  both,  on  the 
ground,  and  obstinately  remained  there  for 
a  considerable  time.  Force,  however, 
effected  what  persuasion  could  not,  for  he 
was  neck  and  heels  lifted  in,  and  laid  along 
the  bottom  of  the  coach.  Soon  after,  his 
legs,  which  had  obstructed  the  shutting  the 
door,  being  carefully  packed  up  with  the 
rest,  the  coachman,  by  driving  away,  put 
an  end  to  this  wretched  scene  of  British 
curiosity  and  savage  debauchery." 

It  is  satisfactorv  to  know,  from  a  letter 
from  Captain  Timberlake,  that  his  Indian 
majesty  was  not  at  Yauxhall  at  all  that 
night,  but  the  two  inferior  chiefs  certainly 
were,  and,  moreover,  were  in  the  inebriatea 
condition  above  related. 

This  sad  deflection  from  good  manners 
on  both  sides  disgusted  all  thinking  men, 
and  many  letters  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers protesting  against  their  being  made 
an  exhibition  of,  so  uiat  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  that  orders  were  sent  to  prevent 
them  bebg  taken  to  any  more  places  of 

Sublic  entertainment,  as  it  had  been  pro- 
uctive  of  so  much  rioting  and  mischief. 
Accordingly,  their  departure  was  arranged, 
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and  the  costomary  presents  made  to  them, 
of  warlike  instromentSi  and  such  other 
things  as  they  seemed  to  place  the  greatest 
yaloe  upon.  On  August  20tl:^  1762,  they 
commenced  their  homeward  joomeyi  set- 
tine  out  from  London  to  Portsmouth,  in 
traly  regal  style,  in  a  coach-and-siz,  in 
company  of  two  officers  who  were  to  pro- 
ceed with  them  to  America  On  their 
airiyal  at  Winchester,  tiiey  visited  the 
camp,  at  the  appearance  of  which  they 
seemed  greatly  surprised,  and,  as  a  spirit- 
raising  and  cheerful  exhibition,  they  were 
conducted  to  the  French  prison,  which 
they  observed  with  much  curiosity,  at  the 
same  time  venting  their  spleen  upon  the 
unfortunate  inmates,  as  belonging  to  a 
nation  which  had  treated  them  so  cruelly; 
and  the  day  wound  up  with  a  visit  to 
Winchester  CoU^e.  The  next  morning 
they  saw  the  Wiltshire  militia  regiment 
go  through  a  variety  of  evolutions 
for^  nearly  two  hours  —  a  spectacle 
which  seemed  to  catch  their  fancy, 
for  we  read,  "they  beheld  it  with  re- 
markable attention  and  satisfaction." 
They  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  Mon- 
day, August  22,  in  the  evening,  and, 
as  tf  to  give  them  a  final  taste  of  mild 
dissipation,  they  were  taken  immediately 
to  the  theatre.  The  next  morning  they 
were  conducted  over  the  fortifications, 
dockyard,  and  ships  —  a  reminder  of 
Britannia's  power  which  seems  to  have 
rendered  them  speechless  with  astomsh- 
ment,  for  they  failed  to  find  words  to 
express  it,  beyond  observing  ''that  their 
English  brethren  can  do  everything." 

They  embarked  on  board  the  Epreuve 
and  sailed  on  August  25,  1762,  aEter  a 
sojourn  with  us  of  about  two  months. 
Thus  came  to  an  end  a  visit  which,  we 
trust,  was  productive  of  all  the  good  it 
was  intended  to  accomplish,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  their  return  to  their 
own^  land  was  signalised  in  as  happ^  a 
fashion  as  foreshMowed  in  a  pantomime 
produced  at  that  time,  called  Harlequin 
Cherokee — viz.,  a  complicated  dance  of 
welcome  of  the  Cherokees,  male  and 
female,  with  the  English  sailors  who 
brought  them  back. 

As  if  the  supply  of  the  real  article  were 
insufficient,  we  read  that  spurious  chiefs 
arose  in  London,  and  that  three  men,  in 
imitation  of  the  Cherokee  chiefs,  and 
having  their  faoes  painted  like  them,  were 
shown  at  many  of  the  public  places  for  the 
real  Lidians,  and  we  must  fain  hope  that 
these  were  the  real  delinquents  in  some  of 


the  scenes  credited  to  Outacite  and  his 
friends,  and  that  the  latter  were  not  so 
black  (or  red)  as  they  were  painted. 


A  CHEAP  HOLIDAY. 


In  these  days  many  arguments  are 
urged  on  unwilling  ears  in  favour  of 
"  thrift "  ^compulsory  or  other) — in  favour, 
that  is,  or  the  painful  hoarding  away  of 
daily  halfpence  or  shillings  towards  the 
providing  of  a  sufficiency  of  butter  to 
bespread  the  bread  of  our  latter  years,  on 
which,  it  may  be,  the  very  honey  of 
Hymettos  itself  will  lack  all  savour,  or 
towiurds  the  rearing  of  a  little  roof-tree  to 
shelter  our  grey  heads,  which,  lacking 
kind  faces,  passed  away  into  the  silence, 
may,  after  all,  gloom  over  us  sad  and  chiUy 
as  a  workhousa 

With  no  disparagement  to  the  many 

Sreachers  of  this  wise  if  somewhat  dismu 
octrine,  I  would  fain  inaugurate  a  move- 
ment in  favour  of  quite  another  form  of 
economy.  I  would  urge  upon  all  who  are 
inclined  to  heed  me,  the  desirability  of 
hoarding  up  pleasant  memories,  happy 
impressions,  cheap  joys,  sunny  experiences. 
Why  are  we  not  thrifty  of  great,  wide 
sunsets,  which  for  us  might  be  spreading 
their  good-night  splendours  over  furzy 
hills  1  of  the  red,  solemn  moons  standing 
over  the  wide  harvest-fields,  with  the 
summer  lightning  shimmering  round) 
Why  do  we  not  save  up  the  sense  of 
fern  or  honeysuckle  tangled  in  the  hedge- 
side  growth,  the  sharp,  warm  taste  of 
blackberries  on  the  lonely  hillside)  ^  I 
would  fain  be  an  apostle  of  this  new  thrift, 
and  as  my  earliest  manifesto  I  propose 
now  to  record  in  the  minutest  manner  the 
everyday  detail  of  a  week  spent  by  me  this 
year  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  with  such 
special  and  particular  notes  of  the  expendi^ 
ture  involved  as  shall  tempt  the  most  im- 
pecunious lover  of  country  life  to  follow  in 
my  steps,  for  whose  behoof  I  am  further 
ready  (an  he  or  she  require  it)  to  divulge 
the  real  name  and  position  of  my  retreat, 
which  for  the  present  I  veil  under  a  feigned 


name. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  where 
or  how  I  heard  that  in  the  village  of 
Winfer,  four  miles  from  the  manufactur- 
ing town  of  Stourcome,  cheap  lodgines 
were  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  lovely 
scenery ;  nor  shall  I  describe  my  pre,- 
liminary  visit  when  I  secured  lodgings — 
two  b^rooms  and  one  sitting-room  for 
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myself,  with  a  son  and  cianghter,  neither  of 
whom,  happily,  was  of  an  age  or  character 
to  be  Bcomfal  of  cheap  joys,  or  to  fret  at 
narrow  quarters.  It  wUl  suffice  to  say 
that  I  agreed  to  pay  for  oar  accommoda- 
tion seven  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week, 
and  that  the  pleasant-looking  country 
woman  who  ne^tiated  the  matt^  with  me, 
seemed  to  consider  that  the  charge  she  was 
making  was  rather  excessive. 

I  shall  begin  my  narrative  from  the 
sunny  August  morning  when  I  drove  to 
the  station  of  the  great  town  of  Bourton, 
and  paying  one  shiUing  each  for  our  tickets 
to  Stourcome,  felt  that  we  were  really  en 
route. 

From  Stourcome  to  Winfer  the  distance 
is,^  as  I  have  said,  four  miles.  I  mi^ht 
with  ease  have  walked  the  distance  with 
my  son  and  daughter,  or  indeed,  as  far 
as  that  ffoes,  paid  for  a  conveyance  ;  but^ 
being  the  apostle  of  a  new  thrift,  I  was 
bound  to  feel  my  way  for  others,  and  some 
poor  delicate  girl  or  overworked  derk 
mifiht,  I  felt,  be  quite  unable  to  manage 
either  the  expense  of  a  private  vehicle  or 
a  long  tramp  on  the  dusty  road ;  so,  for 
their  shadowy  sakes,  I  determined  to 
drive,  as  they  would  have  to  drive,  with 
the    luggage    in    the    carrier's    covered 


I  must  own  that  when  Grace  and  Arthur 
disappeared  along  the  white  road,  and  I 
found  myself  hanging  about  the  stable- 
^ard  of  The  Traver's  Arms  at  Stourcome 
(it  being  against  my  principles  to  enter  the 
hotel  and  order  tea  like  an  ordinary  being), 
I  felt  very  low. 

I  tried  to  look  as  if  I  was  not  actuated 
by  any  motive  in  particular,  but  was  stray- 
ing about  the  yard  as  a  sort  of  pleasaunce ; 
but  I  grew  to  feel  a  positive  aversion  to 
tiiat  stolid  Winfer  cart  piled  up  to  its  low 
tilt  with  boxes  and  parcels,  with  its  narrow 
board  for  the  driver's  seat,  and  its  yet 
narrower  ledge  for  occasioned  passengers. 

For  more  than  an  hour  I  wandered 
desolately  about  among  horses  hanging  their 
patient  heads  over  troughs — ^horses  backing 
mechanically  into  shafts — horses  very  quiet 
and  enduring — doing  in  a  resigned  sort  of 
way  all  they  ought  to  do,  and  ostlers  in  a 
fltfol,  uncertain  manner  whooping,  gee- 
uping,  and  jerking  at  them,  tiU  I  began 
feebly  to  wonder  whether  horses  were 
ostlers  in  a  higher  state  of  development, 
or  whether  ostlers  had  been  horses,  and 
were  now  making  futile  efforts  at  free  wilL 

At  last — oh.  Heavens,  it  seemed  such  a 
long  last  1  —  a  slouching  driver  forced  a 


black  horse— -so  huge,  that  it  might  have 
been  a  pre-Adamite  variety  of  the  race-- 
into  the  unwilling  shafts,  and  I  climbed  into 
the  narrow  ledge,  and  took  my  seat  beside 
an  amiable  pupil -teacher -looking  girl, 
with  my  baek  against  a  basket  of  gai^en 
produce,  which  attracted  an  infinite  namber 
of  wasps,  and  we  jolted  on  till,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  we  drew  up  before  a 
small  inui  where  the  driver,  shambling  off, 
told  ua  he  had  another  fiure,  and  presently 
retained  with  three  1  The  tilt  was  con- 
structed to  caxTT  four — and  there  were 
already  myself,  the  girl  beside  me,  and  a 
stolid -looking  farmer,  who  gazed  dreamily 
at  the  prospect^  and  avoided  aU  partici- 
pation in  the  damour  raised  by  two 
women — a  sobbing  young  mother  holding 
a  little  frail  child,  with  thin,  flaxen  hair, 
against  her  breast,  and  a  brown-faced, 
vociferous  peasant,  declaiming,  entreating, 
protesting  that  wholesale  destruction  must 
follow  if  the  three  were  not  conveyed 
swiftly  and  surely  in  the  already  crowded 
van  to  Winfer. 

''  The  child— the  UtUe  child,  had  had 
an  operation  performed — ^it  must  go — they 
must  all  go  I 

After  a  flood  of  ejaculation,  they  were 
with  difficulty  hoisted  in,  the  brown-&ced 
one  on  the  ledge,  the  mother  and  child 
between  the  farmer  and  the  driver. 

Heavens  I  how  that  -brown-faced  one 
talked. 

"She  had  held  the  baby — ^the  chloro- 
form had  struck  to  her  stummick,  and  the 
doctor  had  said — ^he  said,  '  Now  will  yon 
'old  him«  or  are  you  going  off  V  and  I  says- 
says  I,  *  Oh,  I'll  'old  him  fast  enough,'  not 
to  let  her,  you  know." 

This  with  admonitory  pointings  at  the 
mother.  The  brown-faced  one  was  mighty  at 
pantomime,  conveying  darkly  to  us  by  that 
method  a  delineation  of  the  operation  inst 
perform^,  while  the  sorrowful  mother, 
with  the  little  flaxen  head  cuddled  to  her 
neck,  took  little  heed  to  the  vagaries  of  her 
companion,  only  lifting  pleading  eyes  to 
me,  who  could  xnow  nothing. 

"  Will  it  core  him  ?    I  sha'n't  mind  if  it 
will  cure  him." 

When  we  drew  up  at  the  oatskirts 
of  Wmfer  to  distribute  our  earliest 
parcels,  the  farmer-like  man,  speaking  for 
the  first  time  since  our  start,  asked  me 
over  his  shoulder,  "Be  you  kin  to 
Mr.  Jones's  son-in-law  1 "  ^  and  on  my 
disclaiming  the  relationship,  sunk  once 
more  into  silence.  I  have  wondered 
since  whether  the  question  was  meant  to 
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coBvey  compUment  or  contamdy,  and  on 
^at  the  stolid  one,  who  from  Ms  position 
had  never  beheld  my  face,  founded  his 
impressionflL 

As  the  business  of  distributing  luggage 
appeared  likely  to  be  lengthy,  and  I  f dt 
that  I  had  now  dree'd  m^  weird,  I  got  down, 
paid  one  shilling  and  sixpence  for  self  and 
luggage,  and  sauntered  through  the  village, 
leaving  the  boxes  to  follow  at  the  carrier's 
good  Measure. 

Grace  and  Arthur  awaited  me  with  im- 
patience. Our  dwelling  was  at  the  end  ot 
a  rather  unprepossessing  row  of  cottages, 
from  which  it  rose  superior  in  virtue  of  a 
Kttle  enclosure  of  grass  in  front  all  to 
itaelf  ;  of  very  dean,  bright  paint  on  doors, 
g^tes,  and  shutters;  as  also  on  certain 
anangements  of  woodwork  over  the 
windows,  which  looked  like  surprised  eye- 
brows; and,  best  of  all,  in  virture  of  a  perfect 
luxuriance  of  fragrant  flowers  growing 
haphazard  under  its  windows.  The  house 
was  very,  very  small;  you  felt  almost 
inclined  to  take  it  for  a  missionary-box 
and  drop  a  penny  down  the  chimney ;  but 
it  was  exquisitely  clean  —  paint,  paper, 
beds,  tea-equipage,  and,  most  important  of 
aD,  the  tall,  benevolent-looking  landlady, 
with  simple,  kindly  face  and  complexion 
like  a  winter  apple — all  were  as  mean  as 
aow-and-water  could  make  them.  Grace 
and  Arthur  thought  it  lovely.  What  matter 
if  the  twelve  stairs  were  as  steep  as  a  ship's 
ladder!  They  led  to  two  wholesome  sleep- 
ing-rooms in  which  the  plenishing  showed  a 
emious  mixture  of  ancient  respectabilitv — 
old  oak  and  curious  fragments  of  china, 
with  some  of  the  most  barbarous  samples 
the  taste  of  forty  years  ago  ever  beheld. 
White  poodles  ana  crockery  Highlanders 
with  a  dash  of  the  Calabrian  brigand 
added  to  Uieir  national  ldlt»  blended  with 
old  Worcester  teacups  and  samplers  repre- 
senting in  their  complex  stitching  half  tiie 
childhood  of  the  workers 

After  tea  a  discussion  followed,  as  to 
household  matters,  with  my  pleasant  land* 
hdy.  She  showed  me  an  old-fashioned 
Utdien-garden,  in  i^ch  samples  of  all 
the  vegetables  of  the  country  seemed  to 
hare  matted  and  tangled  themselves  under 
the  old,  snarled  apple-boughs. 

**A  peasant  place  for  walking  of  an 
eveidng,''  the  dear  old  woman  suggested, 
hut  it  must  have  been  in  single  filejior  the 
paths — ^if  paths  they  could  be  called — ^were 
onhr  abont  eight  inches  from  side  to  side ; 
and  a  sort  oi  bower  at  the  far  end,  con- 
stmeted  of  the  rusty  sides  of  an  old  boiler, 


seemed  almost  as  ill-suited  "  to  set  in  with 
your  book,"  as  she  put  it. 

I,  while  me;itally  excusing  myself  from 
these  proffered  conveniences,  offered  *^to 
buy  such  vegetables  as  we  might  need 
from  her  garden." 

"  Should  I  think  sixpence  each  too  much 
for  the  week!"  she  asked ;  *'  that  was  how 
she  generally  managed.  She  couldn't  tdl 
how  to  charge  for  things  separately." 

And  so  matters  were  arraneed  to  our 
mutual  satisfitction,  and  here  1  take  the 
opportunity  of  saying  that  with  moderate 
precautions  Winfer  is  veiy  fairly  off  in  the 
matter  of  provisiona 

We  amved  on  Friday.  My  first  survey 
of  the  local  butcher's  was,  therefore, 
on  Saturday,  and  I  confess  I  was  as- 
tounded at  the  perfect  carnival  of  flesh 
meat  in  which  so  insignificant  a  place  was 
prepared  to  indulge.  I  ascertained,  how- 
ever, with  longer  experience,  that  the  flood- 
tide  of  the  commissariat  only  lasted  over 
the  dose  of  the  week,  to  provide,  in  shorty 
for  the  Sunday  dinners  of  the  inhabitanta. 
Towards  Weonesday,  and  still  worse  on 
Thursday,  the  tiny  slabs  of  the  numerous 
small  vendors  appeared  black  and  lonely, 
save,  perhaps,  for  two  or  three  dark,  grisly 
chops,  or  a  gory  fragment  of  steak,  left  there 
by  the  ebbing  tide  of  produce,  which  on 
Saturday  would  once  more  come  in  witii  a 
flood. 

Stfll,  its  condition  is  no  worse  than  that 
of  many  a  Welsh  watering-place,  where  I 
have  often  seen  seven  stout  matrons  con- 
tending for  a  stringy  quarter  of  lamb;  and 
mudi  may  be  done  by  laying  in  a  store  in 
the  days  of  plenty  and  issuing  timely 
orders  for  poultry  for  those  of  deitftL 

Perhaps  the  weakest  points  in  our  house- 
hold arrangements  at  Winfer  were  those 
connected  with  the  night-watches.  The 
tiny  house,  despite  open  windows,  used  to 
get  terribly  hot,  and  seemed  at  first  to  be 
all  dock.  I  believe  ours  struck  thirteen 
several  times  during  our  first  night's 
experiences;  but  nothing  worse  befell  us, 
and  in  the  early  morning  the  breeae  swept 
witii  a  fresh  sense  of  We  under  the  low 
canopy  of  my  bed,  luring  us  forth  into  the 
wide,  firee  fields. 

After  breakfast  (fresh  laid  eggs  and 
water-cresses  were  among  the  household 
resources),  we  walked  across  a  com-fidd 
with  the  whitening  sheaves  lying  loose 
and  crisp  across  the  furrows,  out  on  a 
short  stretch  of  sandy  road,  and  then  we 
dkabed  a  range  of  low  hills  to  look  down 
at  once  on,  oh,  what  a  range  of  dewy 
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undulating  country  1  A  wide  expanse  of 
common,  covered  with  furze  and  heather, 
broken  op  at  interyals  with  great  boulders 
of  red  eandstone,  and  with  thick  pine-woods 
tanning  up  the  shoulders  of  the  sunny 
hills  and  bathing  half  their  slopes  in 
shadow,  pine-woods  holding  their  inde- 
scribable fragrance  and  flinging  it  out  to 
mingle  with  the  crisp  sweetness  of  the 
withering  bracken.  The  common  swept  off 
into  a  deepTaUey,to  rise  again  in  farther  low 
hills,  covered  as  far  as  the  eye  could  r^ch 
with  yellow  harvest-fields,  Imed  out  with 
ehn-rowB,  intersected  with  pine-woods,  with 
the  bloom  on  their  soft  crests^  and  bounded 
at  last  with  soft  grey  heights  of  distant 
hills.  The  whole  scene  very  sparsely 
dotted  with  dwellings,  rather  indicated 
than  declared  by  faint  wreaths  of  smoke 
winding  up  through  the  shadow  of  tree- 
boughs. 

Chi  the  eastern  side  of  the  range  the 
prospect  was  less  wQd;  great  tracts  of 
arable  or  pasture  land  there  lay  mapped 
out  between  thick  masses  of  woodhmd, 
but  these  were  bounded  in  the  distance  by 
the  grey  smoke  of  large  towns,  and  nearer 
lay  the  humble  red  roofs  of  Winfer,  and  a 
general  sense  of  human  life,  from  which 
we  might  have  been  miles  and  miles  away 
on  the  wild  sweep  of  common  we  saw  from 
the  western  side  of  the  range. 

For  us,  tired  as  we  were  with  life  and 
work  in  a  large  town,  to  wander  on  this 
breezy  hiU,  or  to  saunter  over  the  wide 
common,  afforded  more  than  aught  else  of 
interest  and  pleasure.  Not  here,  as  in 
certain  Welsh  wanderings  in  other  days, 
were  our  footsteps  continually  arrested  by 
gnm  walls  of  loose  stone  or  vituperative 
Welsh  formers ;  once  and  once  omy  did  a 
fiEMled  board,  announcing  that "  Trespassers 
would  be  prosecuted,''  mar  our  delights. 
The  long  sandy  lanes,  the  wide  pasture- 
fields,  lay  open  to  our  careless  steps.  We 
could  thread  the  hills,  on  and  on,  in  all 
directions,  and,  guided  by  the  abrupt 
ridges  of  Winfer  Hill,  lead  ourselves  home 
again  by  all  pleasant  diversities  of  sun  and 
shades 

Perhaps  nothing  was  more  exquisite 
than  the  evening  hour,  as  we  tramped 
through  the  sof^  sandy  lanes,  the  sun 
setting  in  dense  clouds  over  the  pine- 
woods,  and  the  monotonous  coo  of  the 
wood-pigeon  the  only  sound  heard. 

On  Sunday  we  climbed  Winfer  Hill  to 
the  parish  church,  placed  there,  we  felt 
certain  when  we  started,  by  satanic 
asency ;  we  modified  our  opinion,  however. 


while  looking  over  the  grey  churchyard- 
waU  at  the  sweep  of  country  which  the 
old  red  church  ajnoeared  to  hold  imder  its 
peaceful  rule,  llie  clergyman,  too,  won 
our  hearts  with  his  kind,  courteous  bow  to 
us  as  strangera  We  almost  felt  as  if  we 
really  Uvea  in  a  Christian  land — ^as  if 
the  great  modem  gods,  "expediency" 
and  "main  chance,''  were  buried  out  of 
sight 

More  quiet  rambles  through  long,  tangled 
lanes,  more  quiet  mornings  with  books  and 
work  among  the  bracken  and  blackberries 
of  the  common,  and  then  one  day,  by  way 
of  a  new  sensation,  we  determined  to  walk 
two  miles  to  see  some  famous  gardens 
which  the  owner  throws  open  to  the  public 
twice  a  week.  Now  this  expedition  was  a 
failura  Sorely,  ihe  spirit  of  restlessness 
must  have  possessed  us,  to  lead  us  where, 
under  no  conceivable  circumstancesi  could 
we  find  any  sort  of  pleasura 

We  started  very  early,  but  the  white 
road  was  all  ablaze  with  sun,  and  our  two 
mile  walk  seemed  like  twenty.  The 
village,  which  was  but  an  appendage  to  the 
^eat  house  and  gardens  of  which  we  were 
m  quest,  was  red  and  staring,  and  looked 
as  if  the  prince  of  this  world  had  it 
utterly  in  thralL  A  dreadful  hotel  just  out- 
side Uie  park-gates  was  already  (before 
twelve  o'clock)  surrounded  with  black- 
country  folk  standing  about  in  groups,  and 
drinking  thick-looking  cider  out  of  smeared 
glasses.  A  group  of  factory-girls  were 
crawling  through  the  dreariest  game  I  ever 
beheld.  I  doirt  know  whether  I  was  most 
dissatbfied  with  the  loose,  vague  wavs  of 
these  pleasure-seekers,  or  with  the  solemn 
air  of  routine  which  mounted  guard  over 
the  eardens  they  had  come  to  see. 

The  moment  the  tall,  bronze  gates  were 
unfolded  to  us  byadiBcontentedgardener,we 
entered  a  region  of  repression  where  every- 
body and  everything  seemed  to  be  bound 
by  the  most  solemn  vows  to  do  nothing  that 
they  could  by  any  possibility  take  the  least 
pleasure  in.  There  were  long  lines  of 
flowers  in  contrasted  belts  of  colour,  in 
which  each  looked  so  like  its  neighbour^ 
so  clipped,  so  confined  to  one  dead  level 
as  to  cease  to  be  alive  at  all,  but  to  be- 
come a  sort  of  dreary  upholstery.  There 
were  flowers  by  the  ton ;  flowers  by  the 
hundred  pounds'  worth  ;  flower  -  beds 
arranged  in  concentric  rings  till  they  looked 
like  imlUnery ;  flower-beds  made  to  simulate 
French  tarts,  the  jam  represented  by  a 
mass  of  red  bloomy  the  pastry  by  yellow 
calceolaria.  ThcRreat^ass  pagoda  pleased 
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me  hardly  better,  though  the  flowem  there 
weire  rather  freer  than  m  the  beds ;  they 
were  drooping  in  the  intense  shadeless 
glare  of  the  glass  domes,  and  I  felt  no  real 
joy  in  them. 

I  have  got  more '  pleasure  over  one 
Gloire  de  Dijon  rose  on  a  cottage-windoWi 
or  a  root  of  violets  under  a  hedge,  than  in 
all  these  geometric  splendours.  I  am  not 
sore  that  the  black-country  folk  enjoyed 
it  very  much  more  than  I  did.  If  they 
did,  their  enjoyment  seemed  to  necessitate 
a  good  deal  of  vituperation  from  the 
women :  ''  Come  here,  you  William  t 
Don't  touch  that  flower,  you  naughty 
eirl — ^you!"  WhQe  with  the  men  the 
day's  pleasuring  seemed  to  induce  a 
spirit  of  defiance,  a  tendency  to  fling  off 
coats  and  carry  them  across  their  arms,  in 
a  manner  littiie  suited  to  the  trim  glories 
of  the  shaven  lawns,  they  were  obviously 
inclined  to  snort  indignantly  at  the 
numerous  boards  marked  "  Private,''  which 
protected  the  nearer  precincts  to  the 
mansion,  and  to  take  the  white  placards, 
which  marked  every  turn  of  the  path, 
conjuring  you  **  not  to  walk  on  the  grass," 
as  a  personal  affront,  while  the  vials 
of  wrath  invariably  overflowed  on  the 
perusal  of  a  larger  placard,  somewhat 
obscurely  worded,  which  seemed  to  set 
forth  that  if  aoy  person  requested  entrance 
at  the  bronze  gates,  save  and  except  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays  only,  the  gudens 
would  be  for  evermore  closed  to  the  public. 

I  am  conscious  that  I  have  been,  m  all  I 
have  written  about  these  show  gardens,  be- 
trayed into  an  ungracious  loolang  of  gift- 
horses  in  the  mouth.  Nothing  could,  iSter 
all,  destroy  the  infinite  charm  of  hill  and 
woodland,  which  held  them  as  in  acool  green 
cup.  I  dare  say  the  country-folk  did  enjoy 
it  all  in  a  way ;  they  really  seemed  to  Uke 
the  brass  band  which  blared  away  in  every 
concdvable  discord  near  the  red  hotel, 
past  which  we  hurried,  buying,  to  keep  up 
the  spirit  of  the  thin^  sizpennyworth  of 
gooseberries  from  an  itmerant  vendor  witfi 
which  to  refresh  ourselves  as  we  walked 
slowly  home.  It  was  not  till  we  returned 
from  these  uncongenial  scenes  that  I  think 
we  entirely  realiMd  the  joys  of  our  little 
home,  almost  hidden  away  under  its 
scrambling  vine,  and  thoroughly  appre^ 
ciated  our  genial  landlady  so  sympathetic 
about  our  sultry  walk,  so  ready  with  her 
appetising  little  dinner.  We  felt  abnost 
as  if  we  had  been  somewhere  very  far  off 
(say  India),  and  had  returned  to  tell  our 
adventures  to  an  aged  grandmother. 


As  day  followed  day  at  Winfer,one  peculi- 
arity in  our  surroundings  began  to  preyupon 
us  alittle:  with  the  exception  of  our  smiling 
landlady,  we  felt  ourselves  to  be  without 
human  mterests  of  any  sort  Our  landlady, 
too,  was  very  far  from  being  communicative. 
Her  whole  thoi^ht  was  given  up  to  her 
household  cares.  The  quarter  of  acre  of 
garden-ground,  which  contained  her  pig^  and 
her  pomtry;  a  civil,  but  absolutely  ulent 
husband;  with  the  six-roomed  house  she 
kept  so  neat  and  trim,  constituted  her 
world  In  vain  we  questioned  her  concern- 
ing the  neighbouring  villages,  or  the  local 
magnates.  *'I  may  have  heurd  the  name,  but 
I  don't  rightly  remember  it,"  in  her  slow, 
gentle  speech,  is  the  almost  invariable 
re^. 

we  began  to  have  a  burning  desire  to 
know  something  about  the  pla^  through 
which  we  wandered  like  shadows. 

Passing  along  Winfer^s  one  street,  over 
which  lumgs  a  sense  of  gloom  and  failure, 
we  drop  in  to  one  of  the  chief  shops,  and 
are  quite  relieved  to  find  a  really  chatty 
draper.  He  is  ready  to  deluge  us  with 
information  about  Winf er,  its  past  elories, 
before  the  works  stopped.  *'  It  reafiy  was 
a  pleasant  little  place  then,"  he  said,  but 
words  £uled  him  to  describe  its  present 
emptiness  and  impecuniosity.  He  paid 
only  sixteen  pounds  a  year  for  his  "  block 
o'  building,"  "making up,"  as  he  says, 
'^seventeen  beds,  wiw  coach-house  and 
stablinff."  It  seems  a  small  rental,  but 
probably  Hie  capacity  of  Winfer  to  purchase 
drapery  on  any  extensive  scale  is  at  least  as 
moderate,  so  that  it  is  likely  tbat  our  chatty 
draper,  with  all  his  advantages,  makes  but 
a  modest  competence  out  of  his  trade.  It 
may  be  well  here  to  explain  the  reference 
made  by  him  to  "the  works." 

While  from  the  breezy  hill  above  Win&r 
we  look  westward  on  a  region  of  ferny 
down,  heaUienr  common,  or  harvest-fields 
whitening  in  the  autumn  sun,  we  have  but 
to  walk  through  the  village,  and  taking 
an  easterly  d&ection,  cross  three  water- 
meadows,  through  which  a  black,  sullen 
stream  draffs  its  way  between  pollard- 
willows,  to  md  quite  a  different  scene. 

The  name  of  the  local  genius  of 
Winfer  seems  to  have  been  in  its 
prosperous  days  conveyed  by  a  noun  of 
multitude,  "uie  worxs."  In  a  loop  of 
the  duggish,  silent  stream  they  still  stand 
— ^tall  chimneys,  iron-roofed  sheds,  vast 
iriieels,  gaunt  pq>es,  all  dead,  silent,  rust- 
devoured  Never  have  I  seen  a  place  so 
fully  deserving  the  appellation  cut-throat 
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A  grey  old  chiun^  or  b«coxiial  castle  may 
ialT  into  decay  with  a  dignity  that  is  only 
gently  moamful  j  bat  these  rained  worlcs 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  yery  epitome  of 
despair.  Whether  they  were  haunted  by  the 
ghosts  of  potential  ener^,  or  whether  the 
two  hundred  houses  sfod  to  b^  standing 
yacant  in  Winter  on  aoeount  of  their  grim 
silence  cast  their  shadow  over  them,  I  know 
not;  but  I  do  know  that  the  sombre  plash 
of  the  dark  water  through  the  broken 
floodrgatesi  the  heaps  of  cinder,  the  empty 
furnace  with  masses  of  pink  willow-herb 
and  mullein  rioting  over  it,  all  filled  me 
with  more  socrowrabiess  than  I  ever  felt 
in  the  presence  of  any  outward  sign  of 
ruin. 

A  curious,  weird  old  man,  with  naked 
chest  showing  under  his  old  flannel  jacket, 
wandered  desolately  among  the  silent 
wheels.  He  was  ciyil  and  conyersable,  but 
yery  dea£ 

"  Ah  yes ;  it  was  aU  going  to  pieces — 
they  had  used  to  haye  a  man  from  Borton 
to  oil  it,  but  he  neyer  come  now.  Oh 
no,  bless  you  I  he  wasn^t  ruined — not  the 
owner  wasn't" 

I^ow  this  wasmost  unsatisfactory,  because 
we  had  woyen  many  fond  imaginings  about 
the  owncTi  whom  we  belieyed  to  haye  liyed 
in  a  delicious  old  Tudor  house  falling  into 
decay  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  ruined 
works,  and  yet  so  sheltered  within  its 
immemorial  elms  as  to  be  utterly  un-r 
conscious  of  their  ^rimy  proximity. 

Yes,  we  had  deaded  alfabout  the  owner: 
we  had  conceiyed  him  as  pacing  restlessly 
up  and  down  the  broad  grayd  walk  leading 
between  grey-stone  yases  to  the  windows 
of  the  old  ballroom.  We  had  eyen 
decided  that  in  one  particular  room  with 
the  window  for  eyer  open,  and  the  blind 
still  flapping  to  and  £co,  he  put  his  poor 
head  down  on  the  ledger,  ana  finally  gaye 
up  the  struggle. 

We  eyen  cUsputed  with  warmth  as  to  the 

Srobable  words  with  which  he  gaye  up 
ope. 

Arthur  fayoured  the  idea  that  he  went 
rather  out  of  his  mind,  and  said  (of  the 
figures) :  "  They  won't  come  right  1 "  But 
I  was  disinclined  to  ta)i:e  this  yiew — 
probably  because  it  would  take  so  yexy 
much  less  than  bankruptcy  to  cause  me  to 
come  into  that  condition  with  respect  to 
fi^ure&  So  I  leant  to  the  belief  that  he 
said,  "All  oyer  I  all  oyer !"  or  words  to 
that  effect.  And  now  we  found  that  aJl 
our  sentiment  had  been  wasted,  and  after 
pushing  our  enquiries  farther,  our  Winfer 


authorities,  (beiing  slow  of  speech)  so  con- 
fused .us  between  two  successive  managers 
of  ttitirely  distinct  attribute,  and  the 
real  owner,  a  person  of  vast  wealth  to 
whom  the  silent  works  were  of  no  special 
importance,  that  we  found  it  quite  im- 
possible to  devise  a  suitable  occupant 
for  the  ruined  mansion,  and  transferred  our 
sympathy  to  the  owners  of  those  little 
Winfer  tenements,  who,  fiBdling  under  the 
shadow  of  these  ghastly  works,  were  forced 
to  wander  forth,  "grieving  so,"  a9  the 
draper  told  US|  "for  their  little  bits  of 
gardens.'' 

This  dismal  place  had,  for  a  time,  quite 
a  fascination  for  us,  but  we  felt  it  to  be  a 
morbid  taste,  and  we  soon  exhausted  it, 
and  turned  our  steps  daily  in  an  easterly 
direction,  over  the  open  common,  or  else 
made  our  way  amid  the  balmy  pine-woods 
to  the  more  distant  hills  beyona  On  and 
on  we  wandered,  the  soft-eyed  cows  looking 
on  as  we  passed  with  placid,  unsurprised 

fa^e,  imd  an  occasional  peasant,  lifting  his 
ead  to  look  after  us  with  much  the  same 
expression,  but  allowing  ub  to  "gang  our 
own  gait "  without  let  or  hindrance. 

It  was  to  the  end  just  the  merest  sus- 
picion of  a  failing  that  no  man,  or  woman 
either,  at  Winfer,  showed  much  inclination 
to  say  anything  at  all  to  us.  They  took 
everything^  their  labour,  their  pleasure, 
their  visitors,  with  a  curious  quietude,  quite 
unlike  the  vociferous  restlessness  of  a  town. 
I  noticed  this  specially  on  one  glorious 
eveniiu;,  as  we  walked  home  through  a 
wide  harvest-field.  The  labourers  were 
heaving  the  sheaves  from  the  pUed  waggon 
to  the  rick;  hardly  a  word  was  spoken,  you 
heard  ozdy  the  dry  swish  of  the  straw  as  it 
was  flung  upwards,  and  its  whisperinjg 
rustle  as  the  labourer  on  the  rick  tossed  it 
in  order  with  his  fork.  There  were  quite 
a  number  of  workers;  it  was  the  last  load 
of  a  rich,  splendid  crop,  but  the  labourers 
worked  on  and  on  in  sUence. 

I  feel  that  I  have  said  enough  now  of 
the  many  graces  of  Winfer,  and  must  hasten 
on  to  what  is  intended  to  be  the  cream  and 
essence  of  the  matter,  the  expense  of  the 
expedition. 

On  the  sorrowful  day  of  our  departure 
our  landlady  produced  her  bilL  Booms, 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence;  milk,  one 
shilling  and  fourpence;  lights,  sixpence; 
two  apple-pies,  eightpence;  eggs,  two 
shillings ;  vegetables,  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence. Besides  these  items,  we  owed  our 
grocer  six  shillings  and  sixpence  for  breads 
butter,  jam,  sivcar,  tea»  etc,  etc. 
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Por  the  reat,  some  ezceUent  matton 
had  coat  us  tkree  aluDizigs  loid  nin^eace, 
and  a  fragment  of  pork  one.  ahillix^  and 
fonrpence,  whOe  on  one  occasion  ire  had 
roshed  into  the  extravagance  of  a  fowl, 
which,  to  oar  despair,  oar  landlady  broaght 
in  aliyei  and  clacking  sof tlv,  with  its  bright 
black  eyes  and  soft  {eatners.  .  It  was  as 
mach  as  we  could  do  not  to  repudiate  the 
bargain;  or  to  sacrifice  the  two  shillings 
rather  than  avail  ourselves  of  such  a  dread- 
folly  lively  dinner. 

Our  expenses  altogether  reached  the 
following  total :  LaBalady'B  biU,  thirteen 
shillings  and  sixpence;  meat,  fowl,  eta, 
seven  shilling  and  a  pemnr;  grocer,  six 
shillings  and  sixpence  ;  traveUing  expenses, 
eight  shillings  and  sixpence^  or  a  total  of 
one  pound  fifteen  shillings  and  sevenpence, 
which  is  not  an  extravagant  amount  to 
rq^resent  the  entire  expenses  of  three 
hungry  souls  for  a  week 

I  have  little  more  to  tdL  We  determined 
on  leaving  Winfer  to  walk  the  four  miles 
to  the  Stourcome  Station,  entrusting  our 
boxes  to  the  carrier,  who  vowed  that  we 
should  find  them  r^y  to  take  with  us 
to  Bourton  by  the  1.25  train. 

^  Put  not  your  trust  in  carriers  1 "  The 
walk  along  the  dusty  road  was  diadeless 
and  arid,  and  Stourcome  itself  seemed  to 
brood  beneath  a  general  sense  of  smoke  and 
sulphur,  under  the  influence  of  which  our 
spirits  fell  to  zero.  We  were  all  in  readi- 
ness to  start  by  the  1.25  train,  but  vainly 
did  we  strain  our  eyes  across  the  station- 
yard  for  that  lumbering,  tilted  vehicle 
with  its  sleepy  brown  horse.  The  train 
glided  off  without  us,  and  once  more  the 
heavy  airs  of  Stourcome  loomed  over  us 
like  a  spell,  and  the  burning  pavement 
soorched  our  tired  feet 

In  about  half  an  hour,  crawling  sadly 
down  the  High  Street^  came  the  familiar 
vebide.  The  driver  saw  us  from  afar,  and 
deprecated  our.  just  wrath  with  an  energy 
quite  foreign  to  Winfer  habits. 

Calling  Heaven  to  witness  as  to  his 
innocence,  he  appealed  with  burning  words 
to  a  young  female,  who  occupied  in  solitary 
state  the  narrow  ledge  beneath  the  tilt 

She  was  a  very  dreadful  young  person — 
from  the  cheap  lace  on  her  tawdry  narasol 
to  the  curly  toe  of  her  brown  boot  she  was 
dreadful,  and  yet,  I  think,  she  regarded  us, 
dusty  and  travel-stained  as  we  doubtless 
were,  with  some  scorn. 

She  sat  with  her  crinolette  somewhat 
involved  in  a  hamper  of  gard^i^produce, 
and  several  live  fowk  clucking  ather  ankles. 


but  ttiere  was  a  dignity  about  her,  and  she 
would  only  respond  to  the  driver's  assevera- 
tions with  a  fngid  bow. 

*'  Did  he  not  wait  'arf  an  hour — ^better 
nor  'arf  an  hour — ^f  or  a  Miss  Smith  1  She'd 
booked  her  place  and  was  to  come  from  The 
Woodlands;  he  sent  his  boy  to  look  after 
her,  better  nor  a  mile,  and  she  never  come, 
and  he  never  aaw  such  a  start — ^nev^  1 
The  young  lady,  die'll  tell  you  it's  all  true, 
muml" 

To  all  this,  the  frigid  one  motioned  a 
chiU  assent^  and  then,  frantically  protesting 
that  our  luggage  should  be  at  the  station 
by  two,  the  carrier  jolted  on  his  way. 

This  time  he  did  not  fail  us ;  the  cart, 
with  the  Itoman-nosed  horse,  drove  into 
the  station  on  the  stroke  of  two — ^a 
specially  timely  arrival,  as  the  Bourton 
train  did  not  leave  till  threa  But  if  the 
excitement  of  the  driver  had  astonished 
me  in  tihe  High  Street,  at  the  station  he 
seemed  almost  beside  himselL 

Clutching  me  wildly  by  the  arm,  he 
cried: 

"  Now,  see  here ;  did  you  ever  know  of 
such  a  start  1    You  just  look  'ere  1 " 

And,  having  arrested  my  attention,  he 
pointed  to  ^hecrinoletted  one,  now  calmly 
surveying  her  luggage,  and  exclaimed : 

*<  She's  Miss  Smith  I  She  as  heard  me 
a  calling,  and  a  sending,  and  a  fussing, 
setting  up  under  the  tilt,  and  never  saying 
no  mortal  wordfor  over  'arf  an  hour!  She% 
Miss  Smith  1  and  never  did  die  own  to 
her  name  till  I  got  her  down  this  moment 
agin  the  station-gates  1  Yah  1 "  His  con- 
tempt was  beyond  words,  and  as  he 
lumbered  down  the  stony  yard,  I  heard 
him  declaiming  faintly  to  the  last,  that 
"  never — no,  never,  had  he  known  of  such 
a  start  I" 

I  was  but  feebly  irritated,  and  not  at  all 
interested.  Perhaps  the  iron  (Stourcome's 
chief  industry)  had  entered  into  my  soul, 
or  my  residence  in  Winfer  had  given  me 
the  bovine  introspective  ways  of  its  in- 
habitants; at  any  rate  I  found  myself 
capable  of  a  prolonged  contemplation  of  one 
paxticular  panel  in  one  particular  door  to 
an  extent  that  I  believe  would  have  driven 
me  frantic  a  week  before,  but  which  now 
shortened  the  hour's  delay  amazingly,  and 

kve  me  quite  a  softened  feeling  towards 

iss  Smith,  who  might,  I  thought,  have 
taken  a  more  extended  holidav  than  I  had 
done,  which  might  have  caused  a  still  more 
complete  suspension  of  the  intellectual 
faculties. 

The  whole  experiment  of  our  trip  we 
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decided  io  be  a  most  entire  saoeees.  It  eer- 
tainly  proveB  that  impecumons  penons 
may  stiU  find  happy  hanting-sroanoB  even 
in  overcrowded  England  u  they  will 
strike  out  an  original  line,  and  not  iniiet 
on  following  the  mnltitade  to  Welsh  coast- 
towns,  or  Yorkshire  boarding-houses. 

There  are  still  in  the  nnfrequented  nooks 
of  mral  Ensland  many  pleasant  places  to 
be  f onnd  ondemoralised  by  sommer  visitors, 
and  with  too  much  simplicity  to  know  how 
to  attract  them. 

In  these,  the  wife  of  the  dergyman  can, 
if  energetic  and  kindly,  do  much  towards 
inciting  the  inhabitants  to  deck  their  little 
rooms  in  a  sufficiently  comfortable  style  to 
attract  homely  visitors. 

It  was  thus  that  the  first  impetus  had 
been  given  towards  lodsing-letung  on  at 
all  an  extended  scale  at  W  infer. 

The  gains,  however  small  they  may 
appear  to  be,  will  famish  to  the  peasant 
householders  many  comforts  for  winter 
days,  some  security  against  bad  timea 
Indeed,  it  has  struck  me  very  forcibly  that 
a  more  legitimate  line  for  tiie  exercise  of 
charity  could  hardly  be  devised  than  to 
assist  the  cottagers  of  a  place  like  Winf  er 
— ^fallen,  sudd^y  and  undeservedly,  under 
the  shade  of  failure  and  distress — ^to  furnish 
a  room  or  two  for  the  entertainment  of 
summer  visitors.  The  charity  would  re* 
fleet  almost  as  warmly  on  the  fortunes  of 
tired  workers  from  towns,  who,  for  a  few 
shillings  a  week,  might,  at  least  once  in 
the  summer,  breathe  for  a  space  real 
country  air. 

And  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  cir- 
culation of  new  thought  between  the  rest- 
less intelligence  of  the  town,  and  the  stolid 
gentleness  of  the  country,  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  beneficial  to  both. 

"MY  LADY  DAFFODIL.'' 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.   CHAPTER  L 

A  STREAM,  fringed  by  tall  grasses  and 
dafifodils,  ran  along  the  centre  of  the  narrow 
valley. 

A  tiny  stream,  as  far  as  width  was 
concerned,  for  at  this  part  it  was  but  a 
step  to  cross  it,  but  gifted  by  the  rapid 
incline  of  its  bed  with  a  stoength  and 
activity  sufficient  to  turn  the  wheel  of  a 
mill  at  the  farther  end  of  the  valley.  Even 
here  its  mimic  roar  could  be  heajrd  as  it 
tumbled  into  the  mill-race,  shut  out  from 
view  by  the  trees  that  surrounded  the  mill. 
The  ripple  and  rush  of  the  water  was  the 
only  sound  in  the  valley,  in  which  the 


daylight,  this  spring  evening,  was  still 
lingering,  as  if  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
fact  tiiat  it  could  alight  on  no  fairer  things 
ilum  the  golden  flowers,  the  thick  carpet 
of  fem-mosses,  the  trees,  already  nearly 
dothed  in  their  summer  raiment, 

Hie  day  had  been  perfect,  warm  as 
summer,  and  the  stiH  evening  air  was  sweet 
with  all  tihe  spring  scents  tbtt  their  great 
lord,  the  sun,  had  freed  from  mosses,  and 
flowers,  and  rich  brown  earth. 

Two  young  men  who  had  entered  the 
valley  half  an  hour  before,  scrambUng 
down  ihe  steep  hill-side  with  considerable 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  thickness  and  tall- 
ness  of  brambks  and  gorse,  and  carrying 
away,  as  a  remembrance  of  this  new  way 
of  entering  the  valley,  several  unpleasant 
scratdies,  appreciated  the  beauty  m  their 
difierent  ways. 

One,  after-  a  characteristic  exclamation, 
"  By  Jove  1 "  drew  out  a  sketch-book;  and 
began  making  a  rather  indifferent  sketch 
of  the  whole,  from  his  point  of  view,  as  he 
sat  on  the  tnmk  of  a  fallen  tree  close  to 
the  stream.     His  companion,  sitting   by 
him,  his  face  turned  the  other  way,  towards 
the  stream  itself,  had  gathered  one  of  the 
daffodils,  from  the   profusion    of.  which  | 
flower  the  valley  had  gained  its  name,  and 
after  looldng  round  hmi  for  a  few  minutes, 
without  a  word,  sat  down,  gazing  at  the 
golden-cupped  flower   as  if  he  acknow- 
ledged the  mystery  of  its  existence,  and 
was  trying  to  solve  it. 

But  he  gained  no  help  from  the  flower 
itself,  and  suddeidy,  with  a  slight  gesture 
rather  at  variance  with  a  certain  quiet 
coldness  that  was  the  usual  expression  of 
his  face,  he  tossed  the  daffodil  into  the 
rushing  stream. 

The  other  man,  absorbed  as^  he  was  in 
his  work,  was  aroused  by  the  incongruity 
of  the  movement  with  his  friend's  ordinary 
manner. 

"  What's  up  1  •*  he  asked,  half  turning 
round  to  look  **  Tired  of  being  here  t 
Why  don't  you  take  advantage  of  your 
opportunities  1  It  often  surprises  me  that 
you  aren't  more  bored  than  yon  are. 
Whenever  we  get  to  any  decent  sort  of  a 
place,  you  just  sit  down  for  half  an  hoar, 
without  taMng  any  interest  in  anything, 
and  then  get  up  and  want  to  go  on  farther. 
Why  don't  you  try  and  make  a  few- 
sketches  t  Did  you  ever  see  anything 
more  perfect  than  the  vallev  to-night  1  "^ 

The  young  man  maae  a  sweeping 
gesture  with  his  brush,  and  then,  with  a 
certain  air  of  self-satisfaction,  so  slight  that 
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only  a  person  most  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  life  and  habits  of  thought  could 
have  detected  it^  touched  up  a  tree  in  his 
sketch. 

His  friend  was,  apparently,  one  of  those 
privileged  people,  for  there  was  a  faint 
smile  in  his  eyes  as  he  replied  : 

"  It's  just  bdcause  it  is  so  beautif  ol  that 
I  don't 


tf 


"  Make  a  mess  of  it  like  myself,"  finished 
tiie  other,  in  no  ways  offended  by  the 
implied  sarcasm.  "  But  surely  it  is  better 
to  do  your  best  to  carry  away  some  recol- 
lection of  such  a  joUy  place,  than  to  tear 
up  those  unfortunate  flowers  by  the  roots. 
You  can  study  botany  at  home." 

^'Certainly  it  is  better — if  you  can't 
remember  such  perfect  beauty  without  a 
bad  drawing  to  recall  it  to  you." 

"You  shut  up,  Amot!  Ill-natured 
sarcasm  is  out  of  place  in  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  an  eyenine  like  this.  I  am  not 
sure  if  it  isn't  too  sIm  even  to  work.  It  is 
the  end  of  the  day,  and  we  ought  to  be 
resting."  And  the  young  man  let  his 
sketch-book  fall,  and,  raising  his  arms  to 
the  back  of  his  head,  gazed  before  him 
with  a  dreamy  look  in  his  eyes.  Amot 
made  no  reply,  but  his  friend's  remark 
about  the  flower  seemed  to  set  him  think- 
ing again.  He  turned  back  to  the  stream, 
and  looked  down  its  current 

The  daffodil  had  been  caught  by  some  of 
the  stones  in  its  bed,  and  was  now  stirring 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  eddy,  some- 
times striking  a^inst  the  hard  stones, 
sometimes  freeing  itself,  only  to  be  re-caught 
and  carried  back  again  to  be  beaten  on  the 
mimic  reef. 

A  curious  look  came  into  Amot's  eyes 
as  he  watched  it  After  a  moment  he 
rose,  and  strolling  down  to  the  imprisoned 
flower,  he  -freed  it  with  an  odd  kind  of 
gentleness,  and  dropping  it  again  into 
dear  water,  he  stood  for  another  second 
looking  after  it^  as,  borne  by  the  stream, 
it  was  swept  on  towards  themiH-race.  As 
he  joined  his  friend  again,  something  of 
the  shadow  that  had  come  into  his  own 
eyes  seemed  reflected  in  the  face  of  the 
other. 

"She  is  late  to-night  It  is  a  shame 
how  people  take  advantage  of  the  poor. 
I  suppose  some  old  curmudgeon  has  made 
her  stay  to  put  an  extra  friu  on  her  gown, 
thinking  that  the  miserable  pittance  of 
eighteenpence  is  ample  payment  for  the 
use  of  a  fellow-creature's  body,  soul,  and 
spirit.  Just  imagine,,  she  only  gets 
eighteenpence  for  working  from  seven  in 


the  morning  to  seven  in  the  evening,  Bliss 
Green  told  me.  They  employ  her,  too,  for 
the  same  shameless  sum,  I  suppose." 

"  One  shilling  and  sixpence  !  In  this 
part  of  the  world,  I  suppose,  that  is  the 
usual  pay  for  a  sempstress)  " 

"A  sempstress!  I  vrish  to  goodness, 
Amot,  you  wouldn't  use  that  ugly  name," 
exclaimed  the  other  irritably;  "you  spoil 
the  romance  of  everything — ^you  know  we 
agreed  not  to  use  so  prosaic  a  titla" 

He  laughed  as  if  amused  at  his  own 
impatience,  but  there  was  a  faint  note  of 
consdousness  in  the  laugh. 

"I'm  not  sure  but  that  we  don't  do 
better  by  keeping  to  the  plwi  facts.  She 
IB  a  sempstress,  and  not " 

»  My  Lady  Daffodil  1 "  The  name  f  eU 
with  an  odd  lingering  of  tones,  and  the 
dreamy  light  came  back  into  the  young 
man's  eyes.  "  My  Lady  Daffodil ;  it  is  a 
lovely  name,  and  suits  her  perfectly." 

"  ft  is  a  foolish  name.  We  had  better 
take  it  away  frt>m  her  at  once.  We  will 
call  her  Miss  Dorey — ^I  believe  that  is  her 
name,  is  not  it  ? — ^not  my  Lady  Daffodil" 

The  other  young  man  moved  reedessly, 
then  he  laughed  a  short,  constrained  laugh. 

"  What  on  earth's  the  matter  with  you, 
Amotf  You  are  so  cynical  to-day.  Do  the 
editors  want  you  back  at  once,  and  you 
are  givingvent  to  your  n^  in  this  fashion)" 

"  No ;  they  weren't  in  a  hurry — at  leasts 
not  more  than  usuaL  Didn't  you  get  a 
letter  from  home  this  morning  i    Does  not 

four  mother  wonder  what  you  are  doing 
ere  so  long  f  " 
"  My  mother  does  not  interfere  with  my 

Elans,"  said  the  other  with  a  faint  touch  of 
aughtinees  which  the  apparent  simplicity 
of  the  question  scarcely  seemed  to  justify ; 

"I But  the  sentence  was  intenrupted. 

"  Here  she  comes — ^look ! " 

Both  men  tumed  their  faces  towards  a 
little  wicker-gate  that  opened  into  the 
valley,  at  the  opporite  side  to  that  of  the 
mill.  A  girl  was  just  comine '  through  it 
Without  waiting  to  finish  nis  sentenco 
the  young  man  went  forward,  rather 
quickly,  to  meet  her. 

Amot  did  not  move  from  the  spot  where 
he  stood. 

CHAFTEE  II 

A  MONTH  before  Eric  Weldon  had  arrived 
at  Les  Yaux  with  his  friend,  Wilfred 
Amot  The  former  was  a  young  man 
possessed  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year 
of  his  own,  and  therefore  was  not  com^ 
pelled  to  take  any  kind  of  employment  that 
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offered  itself,  unlesB  it  suited  him.  ^e 
was  now  twenty-five,  and  bad  not  yet 
succeeded  in  finding  an  appointment  suit- 
able in  every  way  to  his  tastes  and  habits, 
and  could  take  a  holiday  when  he  wished. 
In  fact,  up  till  now,  his  life  had  been  one 
continual  holiday,  a  state  of  affairs  that 
one  or  two  people  who  had  his  welfare 
honestly  to  heart  scarcely  thoup;ht  bene- 
ficial to  his  natura  His  friend  was 
differently  situated,  his  lot  not  being  cast 
in  places  where  food  and  raiment  were  to 
be  had  without  the  working  for  theuL  He 
was  obliged  to  take  his  holidays  when  he 
could  get  them.  Weldon  generally  managed 
to  accompany  his  friend  during  the  short 
time  he  was  free  from  hia  work,  and  always 
considered  these  trips  together  as  the  most 
^nuine  pleasures  in  his  own  holiday  lif& 
They  had  left  London  together — ^where  Eric 
Weldon  lived  at[^i|^  with  his  mother  and 
sister,  who  had  ^a^  to  answer  for  with 
regard  to  his  idleness,  and  Amot  in  lodg- 
ings by  himself  ^r-and  had  made  their  way 
south.  They  had  wandered  about  the 
island  for  some  days^  Weldon  sketching, 
Amot  silently  gathering  up  in  his  mind 
glimpses  of  sunny  blue  seas,  of  great 
tumbled  masses  of  rock  and  flashes  of  white 
foam,  of  breaths  of  salt,  sweet  breeses,  all 
to  be  unconsciously  reproduced  later  in  his 
dingy  London  rooms  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pi^ra  on  which  he  gained  his  living, 
whether  in  fresh,  strong  articles,  or  sweet 
song,  tmged  with  quaint  pathos  and 
tender  longings. 

One  evening,  three  weeks  ago,  they 
were  returning  from  one  of  these  rambles, 
when  a  sharp  turn  of  a  valley  brought 
them  suddenly  to  a  mill 

Grey  and  still,  with  not  a  sign  of  life 
about  it|  there  was  aamething  curiously 
weird  about  the  building,  and  Weldon  s 
sensitive  nature,  was  affected  immediately 
by  it.  The  sound  of  the  water  as  it  tum- 
bled over  the  mill-race,  and  the  silent 
whirl  of  the  great  wbe^  added  to  the 
strangeness  of  the  effect.  It  seemed  as  if, 
at  one  time — long  ago— the  miller  had 
been  at  wcHrk;  and  tlien,  one  day,  some 
t^eU  had  fallen  on  tha  place,  and,  while  his 
Ufe  had  been  forced  into  silence,  the 
great  wheel  had  been  allowed  to  continue 
its  work,  as  if  in  moeketyof  man's  boasted 
mastarship  aad  power. 

After  a  moment's  inspection,  Eric,  as 
usual,  rapidly  made  a  sketch  of  the  placet 
but  before  he  finished  i^  the  door  of  the 
mill  opened.  It  waa  not  totally  given  over 
to  greyness  and  desolation. 


Both  young  men  looked  up  quickly,  and 
when  they  looked  they  could  not  again 
withdraw  their  eyes. 

A  girl,  about  eighteen  or  nineteen,  stood 
in  the  doorway.  The  yellow  light  of  the 
sun  fell  full  on  her  face  and  hair,  changinff 
the  latter  into  a  kind  of  halo  of  red-gcda 
A  blue  cotton  dress,  fitting  perfectly  to  her 
figure,  fell  just  to  her  ankles,  whidi,  with 
the  little  feet  in  neat  leather  shoes,  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  size  and  form. 
She  held  her  hat  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  a  laige  canoe-shaped  basket  full  o£ 
daffodils. 
^  *'  By  Jove  1 "  muttered  Weldon  under 
his  breath.  , 

For  some  unaccountable  reasoi^  the 
familiar  exclamation  jarred  upon  Amot, 
and  an  impatient  shadow  crossed  his  face. 
Strangely  enough  it  was  the  first  time  his 
frienas  nature,  so  keenly  sensitive  to  all 
that  was  beantifnl,  had  irritated  him. . 
Before,  this  impressionable  temperament 
had  only  amused  him — ^at  least,  when  it 
had  not  occasionally  raised  a  little  fear 
that  one  day  or  another  it  would  brioig 
trouble  upon  the  man  he  held  his  jfriend. 

The  girl  flushed  as  she  caught  sieht  of 
the  two  men,  and  the  slight  sign  of  con- 
fusion awakened  the  latter  to  the  fact  tiiat 
they  were  behaving  in  anything  but  a  polite 
and  intelligent  f aduon. 

They  immediately  withdrew  their  eyes. 
Weldon's  fixing  themselves  on  his  bootS| 
and  Arnot's  on  the  tall-stick  of  a  cabbage- 
stump,  peering  over  the  grey  wall  of  a 
small  enclosure  to  the  right  of  the  mill 

The  girl  had  apparentiy  recovered  her- 
self, for  she  came  on  towards  them,  walk- 
ing with  a  lights  quick  step.  But  just  as 
she  stepped  out  into  the  lane,  the  sound  of 
a  dog's  joyous  barking  made  itself  heard, 
and  the  next  second,  a  huge  mastiff  leaped 
over  the  gre^-stone  waU,  and  bounded 
towards  the  girL 

In  its  excitement  and  delight  at  meeting 
her,  it  paid  no  attention  to  the  half-laugh^ 
ing  commands,  but  bounded  and  leaped 
round  her,  making  springs  at  the  basket^ 
which  she  had  raised  over  her  head. 

The  next  second,  the  basket  was  on  the 
around,  with  all  its  golden  wealth  of 
flowers  scattered  round  her  feet  The  dog, 
in  one  of  its  bounds,  had  struck  her 
upraised  arm. 

"Ob,  Bolf,  you  naughty  dogl  See 
what  you  have  done  1 "  exclaimed  the  girl, 
in  pretended^  dismay,  as  ahe  bent  to  gather 
theiin  up  *g^^n, 

Weldoui  thrusting  his  paper  and  pencil 
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into  his  pocket,  daahed  to  her  aid,  and  in  a 
minnte  or  two  the  flowers  were  gathered 
up,  and  the  Rirl,  with  a  shy  "Thank 
yon,"  half  bluwing,  half  smiling,  had  ihh 
appeared  ronnd  the  carve  of  the  lane,  the 
dM  that  had  caused  the  mischief  ra^ung 
wmly  about  her. 

"  That's  a  fine  dog,"  said  Weldon,  return- 
ing to  Amot,  who  had  not  assisted  with 
the  flowera  "  I  wonder  if  it  belongs  to 
tliemilL" 

<f  You  might  have  asked,"  said  the  other 
meditatively.    But  there  was  such  a  total 
absence  of  sarcastic  meaning  in  his  face 
that  Weldon,  who   had  locdrad   at  him 
quickly,  with  a  half-amused,  half-shame- 
laced  expression,  checked  the  retort  on  his 
lips. 
<*  Fancy,  that  lovely  ^>parition  coming 
I  outofsudi  a  dreary  place  I"  he  said  instead. 
^*It  was  not  to  be  expected — certainly. 
What  do  you  think  she  looked  most  like, 
with  those  flowers  scattered  at  her  feet  f " 
At  another  time,  Weldon  would  have 
been  quick  to  discover  tiie  change  of  tone 
^^aint  though  it  was — ^in  his  Mend's  voice, 
softening  its  abrupt  matter-of-factness  into 
something  gentler  and  more  dreamy.    But 
he  was  much  too  occupied  himself  at  this 
moment  with  this  new  acquaintanca 
"  I  can't  say.    Something  awfully  Jolly." 
"She  looked  like  the  lao^  of  the  flowers 
hozself." 

"  My  Lady  Daffodil  i "  kughed  the  othex: 
*'  It  suits  her  perfectly." 

"And  I  dare  say  her  name  is  Jane,  or 
Ann,  or  perhaps  Elisa.  I  think  we  had 
better  be  going ;  it  is  nearly  dinner-time, 
and  we  have  some  distance  to  ga" 

Amot  had  quite  recovered  from  his 
poetical  attack,  and  the  two  started  off  to 
return  to  the  inn  at  which  they  were 
staying.  But  the  next  day  Weldon  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  make  some  more 
aketchee  of  the  place  they  had  visited  the 
day  before,  and  after  a  little  discussion 
they  decided  upon  maku^  it  their  head- 
quarters  for  a  week.  The  wedc  glided 
into  two^  then  into  three,  and  still  t^  two 
friends  stayed  on  at  the  inn  situated  about 
a  ndle  distant  from  the  milL 

Weldon  made  a  gieat  many  sketches  of 
the  mHI  itself;  a  great  many  more  than 
even  Amot  suspected-— at  leasts  the  latter 
never  betrayed  any  knowledge  of  the 
number.  The  former  had  grown  into  a 
habit  oi  wandering  off  alone,  and  after 
being  absent  an  hour  or  two,  on  his  return 
wouM  be  only  able  to  give  a  vague  account 
of  his  ramblea 


Sometimes  he  had  seen  "My  Lady 
Daffodil,"  and  spoken  a  Uttle  to  her.  So 
he  would  tell  Amot,  occasionally,  with- 
out the  latter  asking  the  question;  but 
as  Amot  rarely  did  ask  it^  and  as,  after 
that  first  day,  he  had  apparently  lost  all 
interest  in  the  fair  apparition  of  the  mUl, 
Weldon  grew  graduidly  into  the  habit  of 
not  mentioning  her  either. 

Sometimes  the  two  men  met  her  together 
as  she  returned  from  her  work  in  the 
town,  or  walked  in  the  valley,  and  even 
then,  in  the  short  conversations  they  would 
have  togetiier,  it  was  always  Weldon  who 
held  the  chief  partw 

After  that  informal  introduction  over 
the  scattered  basket  of  flowers,  EsteUe 
Dorey  permitted  the  slight'  acquaintance  to 
continue  between  them,  with  the  frank, 
simple  acceptance  of  her  class  and  educa- 
tion. She  apparently  saw  nothing  incon- 
graous  nor  to  offend  in  exchanging  a  fi^w 
simple  phrases  with  the  men,  of  whom  she 
certainly  knew  nothing,  save  that  they 
were  always  courteous  and  well-bred, 
treatiiu;  her  with  the  most  perfect  respect 
She  led  a  very  lonely  life  out  there  in  the 
valley,  they  discovered,  with  her  old  grand- 
father, who,  for  some  unexpluned  reason, 
had  never  allowed  her  to  make  friends 
with  anyone  of  her  own  dass.  Her  hard 
day's  work,  when  she  could  get  employ- 
ment at  some  lady's  house^  was  a  relief  to 
her  from  Uie  silence  and  monotony  of  her 
Ufe  at  the  mill,  where  her  grandfather 
scarcely  spoke  to  her  from  momine  till 
night  lie  was  very  good  to  her,  and  was 
the  only  relation  she  had  ever  known,  but 
he  had  brought  her  up  under  so  strict  a 
surveillance---almost  suspicious  at  times, 
it  seemed  to  her — that  the  comparative 
fireedom  of  a  day's  work  was  hailed  with 
a  sense  of  pleasure  which  the  two  young 
men,  Weldon  particularly,  who  had  taken 
so  gjngnliy  a  dislikc  to  this,  her  legitimate 
way  of  earning  her  bread  as  a  daughter  of 
the  working-classes,  could  not  understand. 

**  Why  can't  that  old  curmudgeon  of  a 
grandfiatiier  keep  her  at  home  1  They  are 
all  such  a  nnserly,  grasping  lot  here,"  he 
would  exdaim  sometimes  to  his  friend,  after 
some  unconscious  disclosure  on  the  part  of 
Estelle  of  her  laborious  life^  of  which  the 
girl  hersdf  never  complained.  Indeed,  she 
was  evidently  so  perfectly  free  from  the 
feeling  that  prompted  Weldon  to  look  upon 
her  honest  labour  as  a  degradation,  that 
it  made  even  him  ashamed  of  giving  vent 
to  his  ideas  to  her,  herself 

Estelle  did  not  stay  to  say  much  to  him 
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this  eyening  in  the  daffodil  valley.  She 
wished  them  ^ood-ni^ht  rather  hurriedlj, 
and,  with  an  evident  wish  to  be  alone,  walked 
on  towards  the  mill  Weldon  was  intensely 
disappointed,  and  showed  it  He  thought 
he  must  have  said  something  to  offend 
her,  and  discnssed  the  matter  all  the  way 
back  to  their  inn.  Bat  Amot,  whose  quiet 
eyes  seemed  always  watching,  had  noticed 
a  certain  shjmess  and  want  of  ease  in  her 
manner  as  she  came  up  to  them.  It  was 
npt  anything  that  Weldon  had  said  during 
the  brief  interview  that  had  disturbed  her; 
it  was  something  that  had  gone  before; 
and  as  he  thought  silently  over  that  some- 
thing, his  eyes  grew  darker  and  heavier. 
Sevend  times,  as  they  sat  smoking  together 
that  night  after  dinner,  he  glanced  across  at 
his  friend,  whose  knitted  brows  and  moody 
expression  showed  that  he,  too,  was  not  in 
his  usual  light-hearted  mood. 

Suddenly  Arnot  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
tossed  away  the  end  of  his  cigar. 

"  I'm  going  to  bed,  Weldon,  but  I'd  like 
to  say  something  before  I  go.  We  must 
leave  this  place  to-morrow.  It  is  not  fair 
to  yourself — nor  to  Miss  Dorey." 

If  he  had  struck  the  young  man  a  blow, 
he  could  not  have  brought  the  hot  blood 
quicker  and  redder  into  ms  face. 

"What  do  you  mean)"  he  asked  in 
shorty  sharp  tones,  looking  up  at  Amot  as  he 
stood  near  the  door,  his  lumd  on  the  handle. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool !  You  can  see.  We 
needn't  be  villains,  if  we  have  acted  like 
idiots." 

The  door  fell  to  with  a  sharp  sound,  as 
Amot  stepped  out  from  the  room  into  the 
passage  beyond. 

For  a  long  time  the  other  sat  there  with- 
out stirring,  unless  for  an  occasional  restless 
movement,  as  if  pained  or  harassed  by  the 
thoughts  that  occupied  his  mind. 

"He's  right.  We  must  go.  Good 
Heavens !  fancy  it  coming  to  this  I "  he  said 
as  he  rose  at  last,  his  face  pale,  and  he 
shivered  as  if  the  chill  of  the  spring  night 
had  touched  him.  "  111  just  see  her  to- 
morrow, to  say  good-bye.  It  won't  matter. 
What  he  meant  about  her  was  madness, 
of.  coursa  There  is  no  fear  for  her.  I 
have  never  said  a  word  to  make  her  think 
of  me.    Thank  Heaven  for  that  1 " 

Weldon  did  not  see  Arnot  next  morning. 
He  found  when  he  came  down,  having 
slept  late,  after  a  troubled,  restless  nigh^ 
that  the  latter  had  ahwady  broakf asted  and 
gone  out. 


For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Eric 
Weldon  was  glad  not  to  meet  the  eyes  of 
his  friend. 

He  knew,  as  if  he  saw  them  looking  at 
him  now,  how  utterly  they  would  condemn 
what  he  was  ^oine  to  do.  Yet  he  must  see 
her  once  again.  It  would  not  hurt  her — 
only  hiuL  Had  not  he  already  submitted 
to  sacrifice  himself  as  he  had  never  done 
before,  in  all  his  careless,  pleasure-loving 
lifef  Had  not  he  come  through  this 
temptation  scatiiless,  when  a  word  would 
have  betrayed  his  love,  and  gained  some 
recognition  from  her,  for,  in  spite  of  all  his 
argumento,  some  faint  inner  consciousness 
echoed  the  significant  meaning  of  Amot's 
words  f  Yet  ne  had  still  always  been  true 
to  herself — to  him. 

Of  course,  he  could  not  marry  lier — a 
plain,  working  girL  The  very  thought  of  the 
aristocratic  scorn  of  his  mother  and  sisters, 
if  he  presented  her  to  them  as  their  new 
relative,  made  him  turn  cold  in  sympathy 
for  the  girl  as  well  as  for  himself.  He 
knew  quite  well  how  littie  her  beauty 
would  weigh  against  her  want  of  training 
in  the  manners  and  graces  of  the  worid 
they  lived  in.  It  would  not  suffice  that 
she  was  fairly  well  educated,  that  she  was 
intelligent  above  the  average,  apprecia- 
tive and  sympathetic — a  slip  of  grammar, 
a  solecism^  would  make  ful  this  of  no 
account.  The  very  fact  of  their  acquain- 
tance havinff  been  made  in  so  irreg[ular  a 
fashion  womd  suffice  to  raise  a  pcjejodice, 
almost  impossible  to  remove,  in  the  mind 
of  his  mother,  who  made  her  gods  of 
"appearances." 

He  could  see  the  folly  of  ever  expecting 
her  to  countenance  tiie  madness  of  a 
marriage  in  that  letter  of  hers  alluded  to 
by  Amot  Someone  had  written  to  her — 
Miss  Green,  he  suspected,  she  being  a 
friend  of  his  mothOT's— and  raised  her 
alarm,  by  mentioning  the  presence  of  a 
rostic  beauty  near  the  point  of  his  present 
headquarters. 

Why,  he  could  not  even  afford  to  gratify 
his  heart's  desire.  The  obstacles  to  the  union 
were  as  prosaic  as  that.  His  income  was 
barely  sufficient  for  his  own  wants,  living 
at  home  as  he  did,  and  he  knew  by  ex- 
perience how  hard  it  was  to  find  any 
employment  by  which  he  would  like  to  add 
to  it  No,  it  was  all  folly--all  madnessi 
He  would  see  her  once  more.  He  must — 
human  self-sacrifice  had  its  bounds — ^but  it 
should  be  to  say  good-bye. 
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CHAPTER  SXXV.      FAMILY  COUNCILS. 

"  It  is  Bach  a.  BtifT  letter ;  it  tells  one 
nothing,"  aaid  Helen  Goodall  eorrowfiilly. 
"  Only  just  Baying  that  she  is  very  weak, 
and  the  baby  is  delicate.  And  in  my  Inat 
letter  I  begged  her  ho  to  tell  me  more  i 
about  herself  I  All  her  letters  since  Christ- 
mas have  been  short  and  ehakily  written — 
she  has  been  ill,  and  Combe  has  been  ill, 
and  they  have  had  a  great  deal  of  anxiety. 
And  then  for  several  mails  nothing  at  all ; 
and  then  this  scrap  from  Gerald  Fane,  just 
to  announce  the  haby,  John  says  sho  has 
broi^ht  it  all  on  herself,  and  that  I  think 
about  her  too  much,"  said  Helen  with 
tears  in  hereyes.  "Of  course  she  behaved 
like  a  dear  beautiful  old  goose,  as  she 
always  was  ;  bub  you  and  I  can't  forget  our 
old  Theo  because  of  that,  Hugh.  I  am 
sure  I  was  cross  enough  at  first  to  please 
anybody." 

Hugh  North  sigbed, 

"  She  has  not  written  to  me  for  months," 
he  said,  "  except  once,  in  the  spring,  about 
selling  out  some  money.  I  know  bow  it 
ia  All  her  money  has  been  poured  into 
that  diamond-mine.  Xo  one  had  any  con- 
trol over  it  but  herself,  and  there  were  no 
settlements.  So  nobody  is  to  be  blamed,  I 
suppose." 

"  People  sometimes  make  great  fortunes 
out  there,  don't  they  i  "  said  Helen, 

"  Gerald  Fane  won't,"  said  her  cousin. 
"Of  course,  though,  we  don't  know. 
People  are  silent  for  different  reasons. 
They  may  be  getting  bo  rich  Lliat  they  can 
afford  to  cut  their  relaticns." 

'*  Is  that  like  Theo  i  "  said  Helen,  bhak- 
ing  her  head. 


"  It  is  not  like  either  of  them,  I  believe," 
said  Hugh. 

He  had  arrived  from  Scotland  that 
September  day,  on  his  way  back  from  a 
month's  shooting  with  his  friend  Harry  ' 
Campbell.  He  and  Helen  were  now  stroll- 
ing about  the  Woodcote  garden  before  ' 
dinner,  waiting  for  John  to  come  in.  A 
small  nursery  cavalcade  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  diatance^Maater  Goodall,  fat  and  i 
aleepy,  in  his  perambulator ;  his  little  sister 
of  two  months  old  in  her  nurse's  arms.         i 

Helen  herself  was  not  changed  at  all ; 
she  looked  as  soft  and  pretty  aa  ever,  and 
was,    perhaps,  _  rather    more   lazy   in    her 


Hugh  looked  thin  and  worn,  and  much 
older;  he  was  burnt  by  the  long,  hot 
summer,  and  his  hair  had  a  tinge  of  grey 
at  the  temples. 

The  second  post  that  day  had  brought 
Gerald's  short,  cool  letter,  telling  Mrs. 
Goodall  of  the  birth  of  his  son.  His 
wife  wished  them  to  hear  of  it,  he  said  ; 
she  would  write  herself  when  she  was 
stronger. 

All  that  evening  Helen  could  tnlk  of 
nothing  but  Theo.  Hugh  was  in  perfect 
sympathy  with  her.  John  was  rather  dry 
at  first ;  he  had  been  very  angry  hist 
summer  with  what  he  thought  Theo's  heart- 
less ingratitude,  as  well  as  madness ;  but 
even  he  could  not  help  listening  with 
tntcreab  to  the  talk  of  the  cousins. 

Theo  had  never  said  much  in  her  letters 
about  her  life  at  Kimberley,  yet  Hugh  was 
perfectly  informed  on  the  subject ;  he  had 
read  everything,  had  picked  up  every  scrap 
of  information  about  South  Africa  in 
general  aud  tlio  Diamond  Fields  in  par- 
ticular. All  thii  was  solely  for  his  own 
satisfaction  ;  but  now  ho  became  suddenly 
quite  a  talkative  man,  and  told  Nell  a 
hundred  things  that  eho  wanted  to  know. 
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"  Poor  old  fellow  1  it's  quite  touchingt 
isn't  it  1 "  said  Mrs.  Goodall  that  night  to 
her  husband. 

*'I  am  uncommonly  amused  by  the  way 
he  tries  iQ  make  the  best  of  it  all/'  said 
Jolm.  "  He  won't  even  let  me  say  that 
Theo  did  a  foolish  thing." 

''  He  always  thought  her  perfection,  and 
he  always  will,"  said  Helen.  '*  He  and  I 
and  Uncle  Henry  were  the  only  people 
who  ever  understood  Theo." 

"  What  about  her  husband  f " 

**  I  know  nothing  about  him." 

"Well,  you  are  very  contemptuous; 
but  I  always  rather  liked  poor  Fane,"  said 
John  thoughtfully.  ''Mind  you,  he  was 
the  last  man  to  be  weighed  down  with  the 
anxiety  of  a  wife  and  children." 

"  I  wish  he  was  a  bachelor  again  with 
all  my  heart,"  said  Helen. 

Hugh  North  went  back  to  London,  and, 
having  written  a  short  letter  of  congratu- 
lation to  Theo,  tried  to  find  some  interest 
in  his  daily  life  and  work ;  but  the  effort 
was  a  failure.  He  felt  misanthropic;  he 
was  both  mentally  and  physically  unwell, 
and  suspected  that  he  had  overwalked 
himself  m  Scotland.  The  thought  of  Theo 
haunted  him  in  a  way  that  was  becoming 
almost  terrible  to  this  calm,  strong  man. 

If  Helen  was  anxious  and  unhappy 
about  her,  what  was  he  1  If  Helen 
suspected  that  things  wer6  going  wrong, 
that  illness  and  trouble  had  come  to  Theo, 
of  which  she  told  them  little  or  nothing ; 
and  if  he  in  his  heart  agreed  with  Helen, 
if  his  fears  went  even  beyond  hers,  what 
could  he  do,  what  was  his  duty  as  Theo's 
most  faithful  friend  1  She  had  not  kept 
her  promise  of-  writing  to  him,  and  telling 
him  everything,  but  perhaps  he  ought  not 
to  wonder  at  that. 

Then  sometimes  he  told  himself  that  he 
was  a  morbid  fool,  and  that  most  likely 
Theo  was  too  happy  to  remember  him  at  all. 
Why  should  she  want  him )  She  had  her 
husband,  who,  of  course,  was  enough  for 
her.  From  her  earliest  days,  if  Theo  had 
one  creature  she  loved,  she  wanted  nothing 
more.  Hugh  tried  to  think  of  her  faults ; 
he  wished  to  convince  himself  that  she  was 
fickle,  and  selfish,  and  indifferent^  and  for- 
getful; then  he  gave  up  the  absurd  attempt 
suddenly,  and  his  anxiety  about  her  became 
more  feverish  than  ever.  It  was  too  horrid 
to  hear  nothing,  to  be  in  this  deep  ignorance 
of  anything  but  the  bare  facte  of  her  life. 

And  then  one  day,  walking  in  London, 
he  found  himself  near  Laay  Iledcliff*s 
house,  and  it  struck  him  as  possible  that 


Theo  might  have  written  to  her  grand- 
mother. 

He  disliked  Lady  Bedcliff  heartily,  but 
Theo,  he  knew,  had  always  been  strangely 
fond  of  her;  and  though  they  had 
quarrelled,  he  thought  it  not  unlikely  that 
uiey  might  write  to  each  other  now.  The 
clumce  was  not  to  be  thrown  away. 

He  went  to  the  house,  and  as  he  stood 
at  the  door,  he  remembered  the  last  time 
he  had  been  there — that  day  when  Theo 
sent  him  away.  He  bore  her  no  malice  for 
that,  as  she  knew  very  well;  but  the 
recollection  added  a  little  extra  stiffness 
and  gravity  to  his  manner  when  the  butler 
took  him  upstairs,  and  he  found  himself 
walking  into  the  old  drawing-room.  He 
could  not  help  giving  a  glance  at  the 
window  where  Theo  used  to  sit,  where  she 
got  up  to  receive  him  with  her  faint, 
weary,  absent  smile. 

Some  girl  was  there  now ;  he  did  not  at 
first  see  who  it  was,  but  not  Th^o — ^never 
again  Theo,  he  thought^  with  a  cold  weight 
at  his  heart,  and  then  he  gravely  shook 
hands  with  Lady  Bedcliff. 

''This  is  funny  1  Who  told  you  to 
come  f  "  she  said,  looking  at  him  sharply. 

There  she  sat  in  her  great  chair,  black 
cap  and  all,  her  eyes  as  bright  as  ever ; 
the  year  and  a  half— or  ten  years,  was  it  \ 
— ^had  not  altered  her  in  the  least  Hugh, 
with  all  his  coolness,  was  sliehtly  confused 
by  his  reception.  But  as  Lsdy  Bedcliff  did 
not  look  savage,  he  smiled  a  litde,  and 
answered : 

"  I  ought  to  have  called  long  ago,  but  I 
have  been  out  of  town  lately,  and " 

"  Don't  apologise ;  I  did  not  expect  to 
see  you,"  said  lady  Bedcliff.  "  Why  have 
you  come  now  t    To  enquire  after  Theo  1 " 

*'  Well,  I  thought  it  possible  that  you 
might  have  heard  from  her.  I  suppose  you 
know " 

*'  Miss  Fane  has  been  telling  me  that  she 
has  a  nephew,  and  that  I  am  a  great- 
grandmother.  She  expected  me  to  be 
pleased,"  said  Lady  Bedcliff.  "Do  you 
know  Miss  Fane  1 " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — the  room  is  dark, 
and  I  never  thought  of  finding  you  here," 
said  Hugh,  turning  to  Ada,  who  rose  up 
smiling  from  Theo's  comer,  though  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears. 

On  the  table,  between  her  and  Lady 
Bedcliff,  some  sheets  of  a  foreign  letter 
were  lying.  Hugh's  eyes  fell  on  them,  and 
then  he  looked  quickly  i^ain  at  Ada. 

"  News  from  Africa  1 "  he  said,  half  under 
his  breath. 
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"  This  bold  child  has  ventored  into  the 
witch's  cave,"  said  Lady  Eedcliff  in  her 
most  cheerfid  tones,  "  to  bring  a  ridicolous 
rigmarole  of  a  letter  that  came  from  her 
brother  yesterday.  What  she  did  it  for,  I 
can't  conceive,  as  she  knows  that  Theo  and 
I  qoarrelled  mortally.  I  was  jost  telling 
her  that  she  ought  to  have  gone  to  you." 

*'  Please,  Captain  North,  will  you  read 
the  letter,"  said  Ada,  pushing  it  towards 
him,  "  and  tell  me  if  there  ib  anything  I 
can  do  I" 

''  Bead  it  to  us,"  said  Lady  Bedcli€ 
"  This  girl  does  nothing  but  choke,  and  I 
can't  pretend  to  read  Mr.  Fane's  writing 
on  that  detestable  paper." 

Hugh  struggled  through  the  letter  as 
clearly  as  he  could.  It  did  not  read  well ; 
Grerald  had  written  it  in  great  trouble  of 
mind,  and  under  circumstances,  poor  fellow, 
that  must  have  been  very  confusing. 
All  the  first  part  was  a  story  of  money 
difficulties;  nearly  all  their  capital  was 
gone,  thrown  away  in  working  that  claim 
of  his,  which  in  all  these  months  had  never 
even  begun  to  pay  its  expenses.  Ill-luck 
had  been  with  him  from  first  to  last ;  his 
Kafirs,  no  doubt,  had  robbed  him,  though 
nothing  could  be  proved.  Bills  were  tre- 
mendous, and  could  only  be  paid  by 
sacrificing  more  capital  Doctor's  bills  were 
the  most  trying.  Theo  had  been  miserablv 
out  of  health  ever  since  the  winter,  witn 
constant  returns  of  fever;  she  had  been 
away  to  the  Yaal  Eiver,  but  the  change  had 
done  her  very  little  good.  She  was  always 
nprsing  other  people  and  fussing  after  them. 
Combe  had  been  ill,  too ;  he  had  been  ill 
himself,  and,  if  his  friend  Stirling  had  not 
helped  him,  his  affairs  would  quite  have 
gone  to  smash.  He  believed  that  Theo 
ought  to  go  home  to  England,  but  if  there 
was  no  ower  reason  against  it,  he  did  not 
see  how  they  could  possibly  afford  the 
journey.    And  now  there  was  the  baby,  too. 

"Everybody  is  awfully  kind,"  wrote 
Gerald,  "  and  Combe  has  worked  herself 
to  deatL  At  first  I  know  they  all 
thought  Theo  would  not  get  over  it,  but 
she  told  -me  she  would,  and  really  it 
would  be  too  awful  to  die  her&  This  is  the 
most  dreadful  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  I  think  I  should  have  gone  mad 
long  ago,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Theo.  If 
she  dies,  she  knows  what  will  be  the  end 
of  it  And  all  the  time  luck  may  change 
any  day,  and  one  may  find  a  big  stone  or 
two  that  will  set  everything  right  It 
seems  f  ooUsh  to  sell  the  claim  when  that 
may  happen  to-morrow.    We  must  try  to 


hold  on  a  little  longer.  The  clergyman 
here  is  a  nice  fellow.  We  had  the  baby 
baptised  at  once,  because  he  was  so  small, 
and  called  him  after  me — at  least,  his 
name  is  Gerald  Hugh,  according  to  Theo's 
wisL  He  is  such  a  funny  little  chap,  red 
all  over.  I  am  holding  him  at  this  moment, 
while  Combe  attends  to  Theo.  He  clenches 
his  little  fist,  and  looks  very  grave  over  it 
all  They  sav  he  is  weakly ;  no  wonder, 
I'm  sure;  and  he  thinks  he  might  have 
come  into  a  pleasanter  world,  I  know,  for 
he  spends  most  of  his  time  crying.  I 
wrote  to  tell  Mrs.  Gbodall  of  his  birth,  as 
Theo  thought  her  people  ought  to  know, 
and  I  believe  by-and-by  she  means  to  write 
to  Lady  Beddiff,  whom  she  always  seems 
to  have  tremendous  faith  in " 

Here  Hugh  broke  off  suddenly,  and  Lady 
Eedcliff  laughed.  Ada  held  out  her  hand 
eagerly,  and  took  the  letter ;  there  were 
only  a  few  words  more.  For  a  minute  or 
two  nobody  spoke ;  then  the  girl  looked  at 
Hugh,  colouring  scarlet,  and  said,  with  a 
quiver  in  her  voice : 

"Of  course  you  know  I  am  perfectly 
helpless,  and  poor  Gerald  sent  me  some 
money  in  this  letter.  I  have  asked  Mrs. 
Keene,  where  I  live,  to  find  me  something 
to  do.  I  would  have  done  it  long  ago,  but 
Gerald  never  told  me  of  any  difficulties.  I 
can  do  nothing  for  him — but  can't  you  do 
something  for  Theo  1  Can't  we  get  them 
home  to  England  1 " 

"  We  will,"  said  Hugh  very  quietly, 

"  Oh,  thank  you  —  thank  you  1 "  cried 
Ada,  and  she  hid  her  face,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

"  Good  gracious  1 "  exclaimed  Lady  Bed- 
diff, with  a  sharp  slap  on  the  arm  of  her 
chair.  "  This  is  unbearable.  If  you  can't 
control  yourself,  go  into  the  next  room  at 
once.  It  is  quite  enough  to  hear  of  a 
squalling  baby  in  Africa. 

Ada  quieted  herself  suddenly,  her  blue 
eyes  fixed  on  the  old  lady  in  open  astonish- 
ment    Hugh  could  hardly  help  smiling. 

"  Yes ;  sit  in  the  corner  and  be  quiet," 
said  Lady  Eedcliff.  "As  to  you,  Captain 
North,  you  are  as  foolish  as  this  girl.  What 
do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  will  bring 
these  fools  home  to  England  ?  They  must 
take  the  consequences  of  their  folly." 

"  I  don't  thmk  so,"  said  *Hugh  in  his 
gravest  manner. 

"  But  I  do.  Is  it  not  very  true,  what 
the  idiot  says  in  his  letter,  that  luck  may 
turn  any  day,  and  he  may  be  a  rich  man  1 
What  an  amusing  sort  of  trade  it  must  be  ! 
Gambling,  and  nothing  else." 
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"Theo  can't  stay  there/'  said  Hugh. 
'*  Her  health  will  be  entirely  minecL" 

''Don't  you  sappose  she  knew  that 
before  she  went  1  I  warned  her  of  every- 
thinff  that  would  happen  to  her.  ^  She 
didn  t  cara    She  ^ave  up  health,  position, 

Erospects,  everrtiiing  in  the  world,  even  to 
er  grandmother  and  her  coosins,  an- 
natam  creature,  for  the  sake  of  that  man, 
simply,  as  I  told  her,  because  he  had 
handsome  eyes.  Tes,  Miss  Fane — ^you 
need  not  mind  my  saying  so.  Tours  are 
not  at  all  like  them." 

"  She  may  haye  given  up  her  relations," 
said  Hugh ;  "  but  they  have  not  given  up 
her.     Something  must  be  done." 

'*  Speak  for  yourself,  please,"  said  Lady 
BedcliS  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  1 
You  can't  take  Theo  away  from  her  hus- 
band.    She  wouldn't  come." 

''I  must  think,"  said  Hugh,  looking 
down.  He  feared  and  hated  Lady  Bed- 
cliff;  he  was  very  unhappy,  deeply  in 
earnest,  and  her  sharpness  did  not  amuse 
him.  He  felt  diat  the  next  moment  she 
might  tell  his  dearest  secret,  if  she  knew 
it,  to  Ada  Fane  and  all  the  world ;  and  he 
had  a  suspicion  that  she  did  know  it,  from 
the  mischievous  tone  of  her  last  words, 
and  the  flash  of  her  eyes  that  accompanied 
them.  "  If  we  could  find  something  for  Mr. 
Fane  to  do  in  England,"  he  said  presently, 
looking  across  at  Ada,  with  a  consciousness 
that  Lady  Beddiff  was  laughinff  at  him. 

"  He  thought  it  was  impossible  to  find 
anything,"  sighed  Ada.  "But  perhaps 
you  coula " 

Hugh  looked  down  at  his  hat,  frowning 
dismally.  It  struck  him  that  he  had  better 
go  away  and  think  it  over.  This  heartless 
old  woman  only  made  everything  seem 
more  dreadful,  and  the  poor  girl  could  not 
possibly  be  any  help,  ne  was  just  going 
to  get  up  and  say  good-bye  to  them  both 
for  the  present,  when  Lady  Bedcliff  asked 
suddenly : 

"  Are  you  ill.  Captain  North  f " 

"Perfectly  well,  thank  you,"  Hugh 
answered  stiffly. 

"That's  a  pitv,"  said  Lady  Bedcliff. 
"  If  you  were  as  ill  as  you  look,  you  might 
get  sick-leave,  and  make  a  little  tour  on 
the  continent  of  Africa,  by  way  of  goirg 
to  a  healthy  place." 

Hugh  lifted  his  eyes  and  looked  Lady 
Bedcliff  straight  in  the  face.  She  always 
had  a  mocking  air,  of  course,  but  somehow 
just  then  she  did  not  look  quite  so  dis- 
agreeable as  usual. 

"  What  good  could  I  do  1"  he  said.     "  I 


am  not  well  I  believe  I  could  get  an 
extension  of  leave  if  I  asked  for  it.  But 
should  I  be  of  any  use  to  Theo  if  I  went 
out  now  f " 

"  You  would  like  to  see  her ! "  said  Lady 
Bedcliff,  with  another  flash  of  mischief; 
but  before  he  had  time  to  make  any  answer, 
she  looked  at  Ada  and  said :  "  My  dear,  I 
think  you  had  better  go  away  now.  Leave 
your  letter  with  me,  u  you  don't  mind.  I 
will  send  for  you  when  I  want  you  again 
— to-morrow  or  next  day.  Now  I  want  to 
talk  to  Captain  North  alone." 

She  spoke  quite  kindly  and  civflly,  and 
Ada,  of  course,  at  once  obeyed.  When  she 
was  gone  Lady  Bedcliff  began  to  talk  to 
Hugh  in  earnest 

"  You  and  I  have  never  been  friends," 
she  said.  "  I  always  disliked  your  family; 
you  are  good  people,  most  of  you,  and  I 
detest  good  people.  Theo  and  I  used  to 
quarrel  about  you.  What  a  temper  she 
had,  to  be  sure !  I  wonder  if  there  is  any 
of  it  left  now." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Hugh  drearily;  he 
did  not  much  care  whether  Lady  Bedcliff 
liked. him  or  not 

"  Yes,  she  used  to  stand  up  for  you," 
the  grandmother  went  on,  "  and  her  eyes 
used  to  be  all  on  fire  when  I  called  you 
names.  Well,  my  poor  Theo  1  Cousins 
are  dangerous  people.  Captain  North,  and 
even  now,  in  spite  of  all  these  misfortunes, 
I  would  rather  she  had  married  Gerald 
Fane." 

<<  Do'  you  know.  Lady  Bedcliff,  you  are 
saying  rather  extraordinary  things  f  "  said 
Hugh,  starting  up.  "  I  may  as  well  go. 
This  African  matter  wants  thmking about" 

**  Don't  be  angry,  my  friend,"  said  Lady 
Bedcliff.  "  I  was  not  blind  if  Theo  was, 
and  you  may  be  sure  she  never  told  me 
anything." 

Hugh  turned  white^  and  walked  across 
to  the  window. 

"  Don't  go  back  to  that  old  story  now," 
he  said  hastily.  *'  Let  me  do  something 
now.  What  shall  I  do  f  What  were  you 
going  to  say  1  I  thought  you  had  some 
plan  in  your  head." 

"We  will  come  to  that  by-and-by," 
said  Lady  Bedcliff.  "The  first  question 
is,  will  you  go  to  this  dreadful  place  1 
Somebody  must  go,  and  I  suppose  I  am 
rather  too  old." 

"  Of  course  I'll  ^o,"  said  Hugh  eagerly ; 
"  there  is  not  much  doubt  of  my  managing 
that,  I  think." 

"  Very  well,  only  don't  get  the  fever," 
said   Lady   BedcUOT;    "and   understand 
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thiA,  you  are  going  ai  a  messenger 
from  me." 

"  I  don't  qaite  understand" 

"  Why,  yoQ  foolish  man/*  she  said  very 
impatiently,  "  what  right  have  you  to  go 
out  there  and  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
these  Fanes,  and  insist  on  patting  an  end 
to  all  that  diamond-digging  rubbish,  and 
bringing  them  home  in  spite  of  themselves 
— what  right  have  you  1  Less  than  none,  I 
think,  and  so  will  Thea  Will  she  take 
money  from  you  for  her  journey,  for 
instance  %  " 

<*  That  is  a  detail,"  said  Hugh. 

''Eather  an  important  one,  you  will 
find.  No ;  you  must  go  from  me,  and  the 
sooner  the  better — ^next  week." 

"  I  will  try  what  I  can  do,"  said  Hugh 
quietly. 

"Very  well  Sit  down;  don't  make 
me  nervous ;  and  read  the  early  part  of 
Gerald's  letter  again — not  all  that  stuff 
about  the  baby." 

At  last,  after  a  long  consultation,  and 
after  telling  him  several  old  stories,  among 
them  that  of  her  own  early  interest  in 
the  Fanes,  Lady  Redcliff  allowed  her 
ambassador  to  go.  He  walked  away  from 
the  house  with  new  life  and  spirit;  a 
strange  unreasoning  happiness  had  taken 
possession  of  his  mind.  Theo  could  not 
forbid  him  to  go  to  her ;  and  then  he  re- 
membered  how  she  had  asked  him  to  go, 
and  how  he  had  answered  like  a  fool 
that  he  preferred  civilisation.  Where 
was  the  desert  now,  the  wilderness,  where 
life  was  not  worth  living — in  Africa,  or  in 
England  ? 


STEPPERS. 


Among  the  poorest  of  the  ''poor  but 
honest"  classes,  Stepper  is  a  household 
word — ^18  familiar  in  their  mouths,  not  as 
slang,  but  as  a  technical  term.  To  those, 
however,  who  have  no  special  acquain- 
tance with  the  life  of  the  poor,  or  know- 
ledge of  the  infinite  variety  of  means  by 
which  they  eke  out  an  existence  on  poor 
bat  honest  lines,  the  word  may  sound 
vague,  not  to  say  meaninglessL  It  might 
mean  high-stepping  horses,  or  step-dancers, 
or  soma  particular  type  of  pedestrians; 
or,  again,  it  might  be  a  generic  term  for 
those  who,  in  slang  phrase,  *'  step  it,"  for 
the  all-sufficient  reason  (to  them)  that  they 
are  '*  wanted  "  by  the  polica  The  word 
might  be  used  in  any  or  all  of  these 
senses,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not — 


in  the  present  connection,  that  is.  The 
steppers  of  whose  habits  and  customs  we 
here  propose  to  give  some  account,  are 
door-step  cleaners — ^known  among  them- 
selves and  their  own  class  as  steppers, 
and  to  their  employers  and  others  cog- 
nisant of  their  existence  as  step-girls. 
They  are  a  humble  folk,  belonging  to  what 
it  has  become  the  fashion  to  speak  of  as  the 
"outcast"  classes.  Thougn  it  is  their 
misfortune  and  not  their  fault  that  such  is 
the  case,  they  are  coarse  and  vulgar,  while 
their  occupation  touches  about  the  lowest 
point  of  the  commonplace  and  the 
drudgical.  Nevertheless,  they  constitute 
an  interesting  and  characteristic,  if  not 
picturesque  or  romantic  social  study,  seeing 
that  their  way  of  life  not  only  affords  a 
specific  illustration  of  how  the  poor  live, 
but  may  also  be  cited  as  among  the 
curiosities  of  modem  inter-social  relations. 

There  can  be  good  and  bad  work  even  in 
step-cleaning.  Some  steppers  are  known 
for  their  style  and  finish,  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  go  with  the  grain,  and  bring 
up  a  smootl^  regular,  and  unclouded  sur- 
face. Others,  though  they  expend  as  much 
labour  and  hearthstone,  are  noted  for  a 
streakiness  and  patchiness  of  handling  that 
justly  leads  to  their  style  being  classed  as 
slap-dashing. 

But,  at  best,  stepping  cannot  be 
ranked  as  one  of  the  fine  arts  of  domestic 
labour.  It  is  cold,  sloppy,  tiresome  work, 
such  as  most  housewives  would  rather 
avoid ;  but  it  is  less  upon  these  material 
grounds  than  upon  social  considerations 
that  the  calling  of  the  stepper  is  founded. 
As  already  intimated,  the  typical  stepper 
is  a  vulgar  personage,  but  professionally 
she  is  associated  with  gentility  in  its  most 
acute  form — tixe  form  which  its  admirers 
style  the  "  poor  but  proud,"  and  others,  the 
'*  let  us  be  genteel  or  die."  With  the  genteel 
of  this  type,  the  question  of  step-cleaning 
is  a  crucial  test  of  character.  Once  in  a 
way,  and  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, a  lady  of  the  class  might  clean 
her  own  doorsteps  without  suffering 
ostracism,  but  were  she  to  make  a  regular 
practice  of  it^  she  would  certainly  lose 
casta  True,  there  will  occasionally  be 
found  a  housewife  living  in  a  neighbourhood 
claiming  to  be  highly  genteel,  and  of  about 
the  same  social  standing  as  the  bulk  of  its 
inhabitants,  who  will  habitually  do  her 
own  stepping,  sublimely  regardless  of  what 
Mrs.  Grundy  may  say ;  in  which  case  it  is 
generally  to  be  remarked  that  the  offender 
sets  about  her   task  in  such  coquettish 
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working  attire,  and  with  such  a  dainty  tonch, 
as  to  lend  at  least  a  comparative  grace  even 
to  step-cleaning.    Such  a  defier  of  conven- 
tionality 18  not  one  that  can  be  accused  of 
lack  of  spirit      The  thing  usually  laid  to 
her  charge  by  Grundian  critics  is  a  want 
of  proper  pride,  and  on  that  ground  she  is 
tabooed  by  the  genteel  school     Some  of 
the  latter  can  afford  to  keep— when  they 
can  get  them  to  stay  with  them — maids-of - 
ail-work.    With  these,  while   they  have 
servants,  the  great  step  question  does  not 
arise  as  a  personal  matter,  but  they  are  the 
sternest  censors  of  any  less  fortunately 
situated  sister  in  gentility,  who  but  for  what 
she  regards  as  public  opinion,  might  be  dis- 
posed to  dispense  with  the  service  of  the  pro- 
fessional steppers.    Li  the  direction  of  step- 
cleaning,  the  unwritten  laws  of  gentility 
'  draw  the  line  at  polishing  up  the  hancUe  of 
the  big  front  door.     If  done  in  gloves,  and 
with  a  mincing,  amateurish  air,  that  much 
is  passed  as  matter  of  taste.      But  from 
the  door-handle  to  the  door-step  is  held  to 
be  a  step  into  the  social  deep  of  vulgarity. 
Such  is  the  situation  that  gives  rise  to 
the  demand  for  steppers ;  and  the  demand 
is  met  by  an  ample  supply.     From  the 
rookery  district,  which  is  generally  to  be 
found    in   the   more   densely   populated 
suburban  quarters  of  the  metropolis,  there 
issues  forth  about  eight  o'clock  each  week- 
day morning  a  littte    army  of  freelance 
steppers,  which  rapidly  spreads  itself  over 
the  poor  but  genteel  neighbourhoods  which 
usually  lie  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
rookeries,  though  socially  there  is,   and 
especially  in  the  minds  of  the  genteel  folk, 
a  ^eat  gulf  fixed   between  them.     The 
regiments  of   steppers   are  emphatically 
ragged  ones.    A  few  among  the  privates, 
who  may  by  comparison  be  called  metiio- 
dical,  carry  coarse  aprons  with  them,  and 
mount  them  when  they  are  "  on  the  job." 
Beyond  this  there  is  no  attempt  at  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  working  uniform. 
On  the  contrary,  their  dress  is  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  un-uniform.   So  much  so, 
indeed,    that   a   stranger  meeting  them 
might  well  ask  of  them,  as  of  the  witches 
in  Macbeth, ''  What  are  these,  so  wild  in 
their  attire,  that  look  not  like  the  inhabi- 
tants o'  the  earth,  and  yet   are   on'tl" 
They  are  generally  clad  in  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  cast-off  finery,  bestowed  upon 
them  by  their  genteel  patrons,  when  the 
articles  have  become  so  dilapidated  that 
the  <^ole  clo'"  merchants  will    not  have 
them  at  any  price.  Whether  these  garments 
are  a  *<  tight  squeeze,"  or  "  fit  too  much," 


is  as  much  a  matter  of  chance,  as  is  their 
particular  fashion,  or  the  special  extent  of, 
or  variations  in,  their  loop'd  and  windowed 
raggedness.     When  to  this  it  is  added 
that    the    steppers    are,  during  business 
hours,    besmirched    from   head    to    heel 
with  mud  and  hearthstone,  it  will  easily 
be  understood  that  they  present  a  decidedly 
scarecrowish  appearance.  These,  like  worse 
things,  however,  would  seem  to  be  "nothing 
when  you  are  used  to  them."  The  steppers 
are  ragged,  but  not  ashamed.    They  carry 
themselves  with  a  defiant  jauntihess  and 
abandon  that  goes   very  well  with  the 
outr6  character  of  their  dress.    With  their 
tatters  fluttering  free  at  every  movement, 
they  are,  if  not  picturesque,  at  any  rate 
unconventional  figures,  and  to  an  artistic 
eye  afford  something  of  relief  to  the  mono- 
tonous   ^utility    with    which   they    are 
brought  into  contact  To  prosaic  observers, 
their  appearance,  as  persons  to  be  employed 
about  a  household,  would  probably  be  sug- 
gestive of  the  adoption  of  a  "counting  the 
spoons  "  policy  in  dealing  with  them,  espe- 
pecially  as  they  are  known  to  hail  from 
doubtfol  districts.      Such  a  notion,  how- 
ever, though  excusable,  and  even  natural 
under  the  circumstances,  does  the  steppers 
less  than  justice.     Though  they  live  in 
neighbourhoods  in  which  they  must  per- 
force mingle  with  shady  characters,  it  is  the 
poverty  and  not  the  will  of  their  class  which 
consents  to  their  doing  so.  They  are  them- 
selves passing  honesty  and  that  under  con- 
ditions involving  temptation.    That  in  the 
long  run  honesty  is  their  best  policy,  from 
a  professional  point  of  view,  there  is  no 
doubt ;  but  it  is  due  to  them  to  believe 
that    their    honesty    has    a    better   and 
deeper  root  than  policy.    It  can  be  said, 
to  their  credit,  that  the  better  they  are 
known  the  more  they  are  trusted.    like 
many  of  their  betters,  they  have  a  keen 
eye  to  the  main  chance,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  have  a  Silas  Wegg-like 
style  and  assurance  in  suggesting  that  gifts 
in  kind  will  be  acceptable.    If  tiiey  spot  a 
''  weal  and  hammer,"  say,  th^  will  intimate 
with  ecstatic  tone  and   look,  that  of  all 
things  else  edible  a  "  weal  and  ham "  pie 
is  the  one  in  which  they  most  delight — 
when  they  can  get  it ;  which  is  only  when 
some  Mnd-'arted  lady  offers  them  a  bit 
They  will    pointedly   inform    you   that 
"  pore "  mother  is  in  desperate  straits  for 
these,  "pore"  father  at  a  standstill  for  those, 
old  things  which — ^by  a  mere  coincidence^ 
of  course — ^happen  to  be  lying  about  your 
plaoa    They  incidentally  mention  that  the 
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School  Boaid  is  threatening  to  Bommon 
&ther  beoaiue  he  ain't  got  no  clothes  for 
Johnny  and  PoUji  and  that  Johnny  is 
^  Uie  exact  size  "  of  your  little  boy,  and 
Polly  the  very  same  age  as  your  little  RirL 
Lastly,  though  not  leasUy,  they  will  boldly 
and  plainly  "  spell ''  for  present^  of  clothing 
for  ihemselvea  All  this,  however,  is  merely 
the  stepper's  form  of  opportunism.  If  their 
**  spelling  "  fidls  to  have  the  desired  effect, 
they  ma^ — when  oat  of  hearing  of  the 
Btrong-mmded  or  hard-fisted  employers 
concerned — ^relieve  their  minds  by  mdolg- 
ing  in  a  few  curses,  which^  however,  wul 
be  more  loud  than  deep.  That  is  the  most 
and  worst  that  happens  even  in  an  extreme 
case,  and  nobody  seems  a  penny  the  worse. 
A  sternly  uneaphemistic  critic  might,  of 
course,  describe  such  ''  spelling"  as  is  here 
spoken  of  as  sturdy  beggary,  but  if,  in  that 
sense,  steppers  will  ^g,  they  may  be 
ferusted  not  to  steal  Their  general  honesty 
is  testified  to  by  the  fact  Uiat  numbers  of 
their  regular  employers — including  some 
of  those  who  are  not  to  be  "had"  by 
ipelling — ^habituaUy  entrust  them  with 
money  to  "go  errands."  In  even  the 
lowest  callings  there  are  probably  touches 
of  the  romantic  or  dramatic,  if  we  only 
knew  of  them,  and  in  this  errand-going 
connection  the  steppers  are  wont  to  hint 
that  the^  could  stnu^  tales  unfold — stales 
illustrative  of  the  weaknesses  of  ffentility, 
and  its  Spartan  struggles  to  conceil  the  fact 
that  it  is  straggling  with  the  pinch  of 
poverty.  The  steppers  speak  of  the 
skeletons  in  the  cupboards  of  gentility  in 
no  Pharisaical  or  rejoicing  spirit,  and  tiiey 
generally  stop  short  of  mentioning  names, 
or  betraying  the  confidence  impliedly  if  not 
expressly  reposed  in  them  by  individualB. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  their  statements  are  more  strange 
than  true  when  they  tell  you  that  it  ispi^ 
of  their  professional  experience  to  be  some- 
times employed  to  smuggle  in  spirits  for 
ladies,  who,  though  highly  genteel,  are 
privately  addicted  to  "alcoholic  stimula- 
tion;" or  that  they  occasionally  act  as 
agents  in  pawnbrokii^  transactions,  or  are 
sent  to  order  huncuredweights  or  even 
half  -  hundredweights  of  coals  to  be 
delivered  '*on  the  quiet,"  at  back  gates, 
and  after  dark.  Or  again,  that  they  "  step  " 
for  houses  that  are  practically  in  a  state  of 
siege;  to  which  admission  can  only  be 
gained  by  signal  knocks,  the  besie^ 
residents  being  strictly  on  guard  agamst 
attempted  incursions  upon  the  part  of 
dunning  rent  or  tax  collectors,  tradesmen, 


and  men  who  are  anxious  to  be  "in 
possession."  Or  once  more,  that  they 
"know  of"  ladies  who,  though  always 
"dressed  up  to  the  nines,"  and  holding 
their  heads  up  with  the  proudest  of  t^eir 
neighbours,  go  dinnerless  at  home  in  order 
that  their  husbands  may  not  have  to  go 
lunchless  in  the  City,  and  who  are  some- 
times in  such  pecuniary  straits  that  they 
— the  steppers — ^have  to  give  them  credit 
for  the  tew  pence  which  constitute  the 
price  of  their  daily  labour.  The  steppers 
discourse  of  these  things  rather  in  a  philo- 
sophical than  a  scandal-mongering  strain — 
as  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  all 
that  glitters  is  not  gold,  and  evidence  that 
even  the  poorest  have — ^negatively — some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for;  that  all  the 
bitterness  of  poverty  does  not  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  avowedly  poor — the  people,  that  is, 
who  have  no  "  appearance  to  keep  up,"  who 
can  afford  to  be  poor  but  not  ashamed. 

The  steppers,  as  a  body,  range  from 
thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  they 
are  of  necessity  robust  girls,  for  only  those 
who  are  strong  can  stand  the  work  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  pursuit  of  their  calling 
involves  being  out  in  the  streets  in  aU 
weather  for  hours  at  a  stretch,  while  the 
actual  work  is,  perhaps,  the  most  trying  in 
the  whole  range  of  household  labour. 
Throughout  the  winter  months  the  hands 
and  arms  of  the  steppers  are  chapped  from 
finger-ends  to  elbows ;  and  during  the  same 
period  their  having  colds  is  more  the  rule 
than  the  exception,  so  that,  in  every  way, 
their  money  is  hardly  earned.  With 
regard  to  manners,  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
of  the  steppers  that  they  have  none  at  all, 
but  those  they  have  are  certainly  more 
pronounced  than  desirable.  Many  people 
would  be  disposed  to  esteem  robust  as  too 
mild  a  word  whereby  to  characterise 
steppers,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
their  style  is  decidedly  masculine.  They 
assume  a  manly  gait  and  bearing,  address 
each  other  as  "mate,"  and  by  way  of 
friendly  greeting  exchange,  not  good-day, 
but  "  What  cheer ! "  They  are  habitually 
slangy  in  their  discourse,  and  are  not 
altogether  guiltless  of  the  use  of  the  big, 
big  D.  Thev  may  be  seen  unabashedly 
performing  break-down  dances  in  the 
streets,  partly  on  the  plea  of  keeping 
themselves  warm,  but  more  from  love  of 
the  thing;  from  fancying  themselves  step- 
pers in  the  dancing  sense  of  the  word. 
Though  there  are  those  among  them  who 
can  and  do  whistle,  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
of  them,  as  a  body,  that  they  whistle  as 
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they  go  for  want  of  thonght,  bat  they  do 
freqnently  enliven  their  way  by  trolling 
out  snatches  of  the  popular  muaichall  songs 
of  the  day.  As  a  trade,  the  steppers, 
though  not  formally  organised,  are,  in  prac- 
tice, strongly  unionist  Should  a  ''  labour 
dispute  "  run  very  high  among  them,  they 
are  wont  to  resort  to  ordeal  by  battle 
against  those  whom  they  hold  to  be  **  knob- 
sticks," and  certainly  it  is  not  a  pretty 
spectacle  to  see  two  girls — even  step-girls 
— toss  off  their  hats  and  jackets,  and  "  go  " 
for  each  other  in  pugilistic  fashion.  This, 
however,  though  not  an  unknown  occur- 
rence in  steppers'  circles,  is  a  comparatively 
rare  one,  as  they  generally  manage  to  settle 
their  differences  by  means  of  a  slanging- 
match.  In  short,  the  steppers  are  of  the 
streets  streety.  It  would  be  unfeeling  to  say 
that  this  is  as  it  should  be,  or  not  to  wish 
that  it  were  otherwise.  Still,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is  only  what 
might  naturally  be  expected,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  disposition  to  fisticuffs, 
there  is,  after  all,  nothing  in  the  manners 
of  the  steppers  that  need  greatly  shock  any, 
save  the  hypercritical  or  ultragenteeL 

When  out  on  their  trade  expeditions,  the 
steppers  hunt  in  couples — not  from  any 
practical  need  for  such  an  arrangement,  or 
with  any  view  to  sub-division  of  labour,  but 
simply,  as  it  would  appear,  on  grounds  of 
sociability.  The  two  who  "  work  mates  " 
each  take  their  own  regular  places,  and 
go  upon  sharing  terms  as  to  ''chance" 
jobs,  performing  them  turn  and  turn 
about  When  not  engaged  simulta- 
neously, the  one  who  is  "standing  off" 
lounges  over  the  railings  gossiping  with 
the  one  who  is  working,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  idlers  who  are  always  to  be  found 
gathered  around  any  workmen  who  may 
happen  to  have  outdoor  jobs  on  hand. 
To  outsiders  this  method  would  appear  to 
involve  waste  of  time  and  opportunity, 
but  the  steppers  say  not.  Of  them,  as  of 
other  people,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they 
know  their  own  business  best,  and  they 
assert  that  they  can  earn  quite  as  much 
working  mates  as  they  would  do  single- 
handed,  while  they  have  the  advantage,  as 
they  consider  it,  of  company.  As  remune- 
ration for  the  lower-paid  kinds  of  female 
labour  goes,  the  earnings  of  the  steppers 
are  relatively  good.  They  have  a  regular 
tariff  of  charges  arranged  on  the  sliding 
scale  system.  For  washing  and  hearth- 
stoning  an  ordinary  front-door  flight  of 
two  or  three  steps  the  charge  is  a  penny, 
and,  if  required,  the  stone  window-sill  will 


be  taken  in  for  an  additional  halfpenny. 
Area  steps  and  passages  are  charged  at 
from  a  penny  or  twopence,  or  it  may  be 
higher  according  to  quantity,  and  flaggeil 
or  tiled  pathways  are  in  the  same  way 
priced  according  to  length.  From  a  house 
favourably  constructed  from  a  stepper's 
interest  point  of  view — that  is  to  say,  with 
steepish  area  and  front  steps,  stone 
window-sUl,  and  paved  outer  entrance,  the 
steppers  will  realise  as  much  as  fourpence 
for  a  single  full  clean-dowiL  Twopence 
per  job  all  round  would  probably,  however, 
represent  their  average  takings,  while  the 
average  time  per  job  is  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  If  they  go  indoors,  as  they 
sometimes  do,  to  dean  windows,  scrub 
floors,  or  perform  other  domestic  odd  jobs, 
their  payment  becomes  matter  of  special 
contract,  though,  as  a  general  rule,  within 
a  maximum  limit  of  sixpence,  with,  in 
some  instances,  a  ''snack"  of  bread-and- 
cheese  and  a  glass  of  ale  thrown  in. 

Saturday  is  the  grand  field-day  of  the 
steppers.  On  that  day  a  stepper,  with  a 
fairly  good  connection,  and  fairly  good 
luck  in  the  way  of  chance  engagements, 
will  earn  from  half-a-crown  to  three  shil- 
lings, and  the  total  weekly  earnings  of 
such  an  one  may  be  safely  set  down  at 
from  seven  to  eight  shillinga  Then  there 
are  their  pickings.  As  already  mentioned, 
they  come  in  for  cast-off  clothing,  some- 
times to  an  extent  that  leaves  them 
with  surplus  quantities  to  dispose  of. 
They  fall  heirs,  either  by  voluntary  gift, 
or  as  a  result  of  their  own  pointed 
suggestion,  to  empty  bottles,  and  jam- 
pots, and  other  the  like  small  house- 
hold lumber,  their  aggregations  of  which 
usually  bring  them  in,  from  the  marine- 
store  dealers,  at  least  another  sixpence  per 
week.  They  are  recognised  recipients  of 
broken  victuals,  and  Uiese,  too,  they  can 
sell  if  they  are  so  disposed.  In  such  **  out- 
cast" quarters  as  those  in  which  steppers 
usually  reside  there  are  always  poor  families 
anxious  to  purchase  the  cheap  "lots" 
offered  for  sale  by  the  professional  beggars 
frequenting  the  common  lodging-houses, 
or  other  collectors  of  ''  scrap  "  food.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  steppers,  if  living  with 
their  parents,  generously  reserve  their 
edible  benefactions  for  home  consumption, 
and  are  consequently  regarded  as  guests 
who  specially  well-become  the  household 
tabl&  It  is  mostly  upon  Saturdays  that 
the  established  steppers  are  called  upon  to 
assist  in  the  indoor  work  of  some  of  their 
regular  places.     Moreover,  some  house- 
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wiv68|  remembering  that  the  steppers  are 
not  available  for  Sundays,  prefer  having 
their  Saturday  step-deaning  done  in  the 
afternoon  or  evening,a{ter  the  greengrocersi 
milkmen^  butchers,  bakers,  errand-boys, 
and  other  heavy-booted  and  step-dirtying 
callers  have  made  their  visits.  From  these 
causes  Saturday,  though  a  half-holiday  to 
most  other  manual  labourers,  is  the  long 
day  of  the  steppers.  On  other  days 
stepping  is  virtually  half-time  work,  the 
most  fully  engaged  of  the  steppers  having 
finished  their  rounds  by  one  o'clock 
Numbers  of  them  turn  their  afternoon  to 
account  to  add  to  their  incomes.  A 
favourite  method  of  doins  this  is  to  take 
an  afternoon-round  as  hawkers  of  such  tea 
"  relishes  *'  as  watercress  or  shrimps.  Or 
if  they  do  not  care  to  risk  capital,  they 
may  engage  as  assistants  to  peripatetic 
dealers  in  such  wares  upon  a  larger  scale. 
Some  devote  aflemoons  to  taking  to  the 
residences  of  patrons  in  the  stepping  line 
plants  or  flowers,  "all  a-blowing  and 
argrowing,*'  or  firewood,  or  some  of  the 
household  small  wares,  the  production  of 
which  is  among  the  home  industries  of  the 
poor.  For  such  goods  steppers  with  an 
eye  to  business,  and  to  the  wants  of  parti- 
cular households,  or  the  weaknesses  of 
particular  housewives,  frequently  obtain 
orders  on  commission  at — alleged — ^bargain 
prices,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  repre- 
sentation— likely  enough  to  be  true — that 
they  have  relatives  in  the  trade  concerned. 
Of  the  steppers  who  do  not  go  in  for 
"  foreign ''  engagements  in  the  afternoon, 
some  help  at  home.  Perhaps  they  assist  a 
mother  who  takes  in  washing,  or  they  may 
lend  a  hand  to  a  father  or  brother  who 
works^  at  home  as  a  single-handed  manu- 
facturer of  tin  ware  or  wire  goods,  or  follows 
the  calling  of  a  chair-caner  or  umbrella- 
mender —  occupations  in  which  female 
assistance  is  of  material  value.  Finally 
there  is  a  contingent  of  the  steppers  who 
being  after  their  fashion  philosophers  of 
the  lotus-eating  school,  spend  their  leisure 
time  in  such  idleness  and  dreamful  ease  as 
they  have  the  power  to  command.  On 
fine  afternoons  numbers  of  these  are  to  be 
seen  sauntering  about  the  leading  business 
thoroughfares  of  their  home  dismct  enjoy- 
ing what  in  their  own  vernacular  is  styled 
a  "  shop-window  fuddle."  Others  of  them 
will  take  afternoon  strolls  with  their  young 
men,  if  it  happens — as  it  frequently  does — 
that  the  said  young  men  are  out  of  work, 
or,  being  budding  loafers,  have  never  been 
in  work     In  their  degree  the  steppers  are 


good  matches,  and  need  not  lack  young 
men.  In  the  classes  to  which  they  and 
their  suitors  belong,  wife  labour  for  hire  is 
matter  of  course.  On  that  point  there  is 
no  need  for  express  understanding.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  wue  is 
not  only  to  manage,  but  to  help  to 
maintain  the  household,  and  she  is  for- 
tunate if  her  earnings  are  regarded  by  her 
husband  as  being  only  secondary  and  sup- 
plementary to  his  own.  The  wife  is  often 
the  chief,  and  not  unfrequently  the  sole, 
supporter  of  the  home,  her  "master"  con- 
tenting himself  with  seeing  that  she  works 
while  he  loafa  Fellows  of  this — the 
"comer-man" — type  think  it  matter  for 
pride  rather  than  shame  to  have  wives 
who  "  can  keep  them  without  work."  Any 
of  them  who  undertake  to  "  scratch "  for 
their  own  tobacco  and  drink  are  disposed 
to  look  upon  themselves  as  being  weakly, 
not  to  say  recklessly  virtuous.  In  the 
days  of  their  youth  they  deliberately  lay 
themselves  out  for  being  provided  for 
as  husbands.  Pending  that  noble  consum- 
mation, their  greatest  boast  is  to  have  a 
"gal"  who  can  "lush"  them — that  is  to 
say,  pay  for  drink  for  them.  This  the 
stepper  who  sets  up  a  "regular"  youne 
man  of  this  type  is  generally  able  and 
willing  to  do,  and  though  it  is  a  perversion 
of  the  ordinary  relation  of  the  sexes  in 
this  connection,  she  is  as  proud  of  being 
able  to  "stand"  as  her  loafing  lover  is 
willing  to  receive  "  treats."  She  will  pay 
for  his  'arf  pints  of  beer  or  'arf  ounces  of 
tobacco,  or  his  admission  to  such  places  of 
amusement  as  tiiey  may  frequent,  and  she 
makes  him  presents  of  tne  cheap  but 
"  ikey  "  caps  and  neckties  that  he  is  wont 
to  affect.  Moreover,  while  such  steppers 
are  "  good  "  for  treats  in  the  days  of  love's 
young  dream,  they  are  girls  of  promise  for 
the  future.  To  have  succeeded  as  steppers, 
they  must  have  been  strong  and  hard- 
working, and  when  the  days  of  their 
stepping  are  over,  they  commonly  prove 
capable  and  desirable  hands  in  some  other 
of  the  harder  forms  of  female  labour. 

Though  stepping,  like  the  brook,  goes 
on  for  ever,  individual  steppers  come  and 
go  with  all  the  rapidity  incidental  to  a 
short  service  system,  stepping  being  but  an 
episode  in  a  career.  The  age  at  which  a 
girl  may  enter  the  ranks  of  the  steppers  is 
a  point  upon  which  the  "  trade  "  places  no 
restrictions.  Formerly  its  settlement  rested 
solely  between  the  juvenile  aspirants  and 
those  who  choose  to  employ  them.  Weird 
little  creatures  of   nine  or  ten,  standing 
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scarcely  higher  than  the  hoose-pails  they 
had  to  lift  about,  might  be  seen  eagerly 
competing  for  a  share  of  the  "  wage  fond  " 
devoted  to  payment  for  stepping.  In 
these  latter  days,  however,  the  School 
Board  has  constituted  itself  a  party  to  the 
question,  with  the  result  that  for  five  days 
of  the  week,  at  any  rate,  no  girl  under 
thirteen  can  practise  as  a  stepper.  On  the 
sixth  day — Saturday — the  beautiful  canons 
of  political  economy  have  full  and  free 
play,  the  liberty  of  Uie  subject,  freedom  of 
contaract,  and  the  operations  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  are  left  untrammelled. 
Therefore,  on  that  day,  the  baby  com- 
petitors still  come  f orwfml,  though,  happily 
for  themselves,  in  diminished  and  con- 
tinuously diminishing  numbers,  for  the  use 
and  wont  of  the  other  five  days  is 
gradually  putting  them  out  of  court  But 
at  whatever  age  steppers  join  the  calling 
they  must  not  remain  in  it  beyond  the  age 
of  eighteen  at  the  latest.  Chief  of  the  un- 
written laws  governing  the  trade  is  that 
which  regulates  retirement,  and  decrees  that 
stepping  is  an  employment  for  girls  only, 
not  for  women.  If  need  be,  this  law  is 
enforced  by  the  very  effective  method  of 
'*  small-ganging."  Gangs  of  the  trade  go 
on  the  war-path  against  any  offender  who 
may  have  been  impeached  and  found  guilty 
of  the  high  crime  and  misdemeanour  of 
"acting  contrarv  to  the  interests  of  the 
trade."  They  boycott  her  socially,  and 
"  picket "  her  professionally.  They  chivey 
her  in  the  streets,  and  create  such  scenes 
around  the  dwellings  at  which  she  is 
engaged,  that  employers  are  fain  to  dis- 
pense with  her  services.  Fortunately  it  is 
rarely  that  any  excuse  for  such  extreme 
measures  arises.  As  they  approach  the 
proscribed  limit  of  age,  the  steppers  seem 
naturally  to  get  "above  their  business." 
They  begin  to  regard  themselves  as  women, 
and  to  consider  it  due  to  the  dignity  of 
womanhood  that  they  seek  some  less 
streety  and  wandering  calling. 

As  they  have  graduated  in  tiie  lower  and 
more  laborious  kinds  of  household  work,  it 
might  be  thought  that  they  would  be 
desirous  of  going  into  domestic  service; 
but,  of  all  i£ing8  else,  they  avoid  that 
Some  of  them  set  up  as  charwomen  *'  by 
the  day."  Others  go  into  laundries,  or 
fire-wood  yards,  or  rag-sorting  sheds.  A 
bright  particular  few,  who  may  have  had 
genteel  proclivities  latent  in  them,  or  have 
caught  the  complaint  while  stepping  at  the 
cottages  of  gentility,  qualify  themselves  as 
sewing  machini8ts---a  profession  accounted 


highly  genteel  in  comparison  with  the  other 
occupations  named  above.  But  to  what- 
ever calling  they  may  betake  them,  they 
are  careful  to  be  assured  that  it  is  one  the 
pursuit  of  which  will  permit  of  their  having 
"their  evenings  to  themselves."  That 
stepping  does  this  fully,  is  held  to  be  the 
chief  of  the  compensatmg  advantages  of 
that,  on  the  whole,  not  very  desirable 
calling.  That  domestic  service  does  not  give 
its  votaries  their  evenings  is,  to  the  mind 
of  the  stepper — as  at  present  constituted 
and  trained  —  an  insuperable  objection. 
The  stepper  of  the  period,  even  when  not 
an  afternoon  idlbr,  is  the  daughter  of 
(evening)  liberty.  After  six  o'clock,  by 
which  time  her  father,  brothers,  or  lover, 
if  she  have  one,  will  have  knocked  off 
work,  if  they  have  any,  she  becomes, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  her  class,  quite  a 
"swagger"  personage.  She  assumes  evening- 
costume,  though  not  in  the  society  sense  of 
the  term,  by  "  stripping  for  dinner,"  as  the 
Irish  footman  put  it  On  the  contrary,  she 
empties  her  box  upon  herself,  to  use  her 
own  metaphorical  phrase.  She  mounts  all 
the  finery  she  possesses,  or  as  much  as  she 
can  well  carry,  if  her  possessions  go  beyond 
that  point,  though  that  is  a  very  exceptional 
case.  Her  dress  is,  perforce,  of  the  cheapest 
materials,  but  in  point  of  colour  it  is  as 
rich,  if  not  as  rare,  as  money  can  buy,  and 
its  fashion  is  generally  striking,  though 
certainly  not  "  invested  with  artistic 
merit''  Arrayed  in  all  her  glory  of 
colour  and  bedizenment,  and  revelling 
in  her  liberty,  the  stepper  in  summer- 
time roams  at  large  about  some  evening 
stroll  "  beat,"  favoured  of  the  set  to  which 
she  belongs.  If  she  has  a  "regular" 
young  man,  he  will  be  the  companion  of 
her  walk,  if  not  she  usually  "  pals  in  "  with 
two  or  three  other  young-men-less  girls,  in 
which  latter  case  she  is  always  ready  for 
chaff  or  horseplay  with  other  promenaders 
of  either  sex.  In  winter  evenings  the 
stepper  is  to  be  found  among  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  cheaper  music-halls,  or 
of  the  harmonic  meetings  held  in  public- 
houses.  At  the  latter  she  is  occasionally 
to  be  found  figuring  among  those  who 
''oblige  the  company."  Her  voice  is 
neither  low  nor  sweet,  but  she  "fancies 
herself,"  has  "the  nerve"  necessary  for 
such  appearances  in  public,  and  her  taste 
in  song  being  towards  the  modem  comic 
and  patter  Bne,  her  lack  of  a  musical 
quality  of  voice  is  of  no  consequence. 

Taking  into  account  all  the    circum- 
stances of  the  stepper's  life ;  her  generally 
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miserable  and  over-crowded  homei  her 
premature  self-dependence,  her  evenings 
to  herself,  and  her  methods  of  spending 
ihem,  her  nncnltored  mind  and  sordid 
snrroondings — ^takinp  into  consideration 
all  these  things,  it  is  much  more  matter 
for  pity  than  wonder  that  the  stepper 
should  sometimes  be  led  astray.  Such 
an  incident  is,  however,  rarer  than  even 
those  who  judge  charitably  might  suppose. 
As  a  rule  the  stepper  marries  early  and 
settles  down  to  the  life  of  a  wife  and 
motherof  the  poverty-stricken  classes — a  life 
of  ceaseless  drudgery,  and  endurance,  and 
intermittent  starvation ;  a  life  which  calls 
for  infinite  self-resource,  and  self-sacrifice, 
and  than  which,  as  a  normal  condition, 
there  is  no  life  more  hard  or  more  weary. 

Whether  or  not  Stepper  Brigades  could 
be  organised  by  which  the  steppers  would 
be  immediately  benefited,  and,  perhaps, 
ultimately  trained  for  domestic  service,  is 
a  question  which  must  be  left  to  practical 
philanthropists.  Nevertheless,  the  present 
writer  ventures  to  think  that  the  brinuie 
experiment  would  be  worth  making.  That 
the  material  to  be  worked  upon  does  not 
appear  very  promising  in  the  rough  is  true, 
but  there  are  possibilities  of  good  in  it. 
The  mere  attempt^here  would  be  honour- 
able; defeat  in  it — ^if  it  befell — ^would 
certainly  not  be  disgrace,  while  success 
would  be  its  own  exceeding  great  reward. 

FROM  LOVE'S  ASHES. 

LoNB  in  a  far-off  land, 
With  empty  heart  and  treasure  lost, 
Poor,  chiunpionless,  and  f ortune-croet, 

She  stretches  oat  her  hand 
Across  the  wide,  unf  athomed  sea, 
To  one,  who  sware  in  other  days 
Amid  love*s  tumult  and  amaze 

A  changeless  fealty. 

Lo  I  there  the  letter  lies, 
A  poor,  tear-blotted,  flimsy  thing, 
Tet  hath  it  subtle  power  to  bring 

The  dew  unto  mine  eyes ; 
And  through  a  silver  mist  I  see 
Hie  pretty  face  I  used  to  kiss 
In  youth's  unquestioning  fond  bliss, 

When  loye  was  new  to  me. 

The  pretty  childish  face. 
Untroubled  by  a  touch  of  care,  ^ 
Set  round  about  with  golden  hair ; 

The  gi^  and  girlish  srace, 
The  peal  of  laughter  gusning  free, 
Like  music  of  a  summer  brook. 
The  winsome  wav,  the  sunshine  look, 

The  pure  and  joyous  glee — 

I  call  them  all  to  mind, 
Bnt  with  each  bright  imagining 
Come  darker  memories  that  stmg, 

For  I  was  fool,  and  blind ; 
I  thought  she  gave  her  love  to  me, 
But  while  I  watered  well  the  root 
Of  hope's  fair  vine,  and  looked  for  &uit, 

Another  robbed  the  tree. 


Robbed,  said  I  ?    Nay,  I  err, 
He  did  but  take  the  thing  she  gave-- 
While  I,  to  baffled  love  a  slave. 

Made  bitter  coil  and  stir, 
They  twain  made  haste  to  put  the  sea 
Betwixt  their  lives  and  mine.    So  past 
The  wave  of  my  first  love — and  last — 

And  left  me  scarred,  but  free. 

"Now  here  her  letter  lies': 
Her  widowed  cry  from  that  far  land, 
That  I  should  take  her  by  the  hand. 

And  dry  her  streaming  eyes. 
"  I  have  no  friend,  but  only  thee  ; 
I  wronged  thee,  slaying  love  and  truth, 
Yet  let  the  memory  of  our  youth 

Plead  with  thine  heart  for  me.'* 

The  memory  of  our  youth  ! 
Ah,  sometime  love !  that  spell  is  vain, 
If  you  should  seek  to  make  again 

The  trial  of  my  truth. 
Not  wider  is  the  sounding  sea. 
That  puts  us  land  from  land  to-day. 
Than  time's  wide  gulf  that  bars  the  way 

Of  love  to  you  and  me. 

Can  you  give  back  the  glow 
That  warmed  the  spring-time  of  our  love? 
The  faith  that  placed  you  far  above 

All  things  God's  stars  below  ? 
Spread  honey  for  last  year's  dead  bee : 
will  he  arise  to  sip  the  store  7 
I  trow  not.    So  for  evermore 

Love's  honey  tempts  not  me. 

Yet  ffentlest  feelings  blend. 
And  tender  memories  gather  near; 
I  take  a  sacred  chai^ge  and  dear. 

Of  sister  and  of  friend  ;    . 
Not  vainly  o'er  the  wide,  wild  sea 
Her  letter  comes.    A  brother's  right, 
In  place  of  dead-and-gone  delight. 

The  future  offers  me. 

Lone  in  a  far-off  land. 
With  empty  heart  and  treasure  lost, 
Poor,  championless,  and  fortune-croat. 

She  stretches  out  her  hand 
Across  the  wide  unfathomed  sea, 
And  one,  forsaken  in  far  days. 
Gives  from  the  ashes  of  love's  blaze, 

His  changeless  fealty. 


OUE  SHININa  RIVEB. 

XI. 

There  is  a  fine  tropical  heat  and  plow 
this  eloriooB  sommer^s  erening,  the  air  all 
transnued  with  sunset  plow,  and  a  vista  of 
many  channels  of  shining  waters  that  are 
lost  to  si^t  in  arcades  of  overhanging 
foliag&  Boats  are  shooting  to  and  fro, 
making  golden  ripples  on  the  mirror-like 
smrf  aca  Groves,  and  gardens,  and  grassy 
lawns  all  intermingled  with  the  placid 
stream,  give  us  the  notion  that  we  have 
descended  unawares  upon  the  Fortunate 
Isles — a  region  of  amaranthine  bowers, 
where  perpetual  youth  and  sunshine  hold 
their  sway;  and  beyond  rise  heights  of 
still  more  glow  and  colour,  clothed  with 
grand  masses  of  trees  which  are  touched 
with  the  first  glory  of  autumnal  hues. 

And  we,  too,  are  of  Arcadia,  sitting  by 
the  very  margin  of  the  river  in  calm  and 
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blissful  indolence.  All  the  trouble  and 
worry  of  thin^  are  over.  There  are  no 
more  explanations  to  be  made,  and  all  the 
arrangements  that  may  be  necessary  are  of 
a  pleasant  and  cheerful  natura  First  of 
all  it  was  evident  that  Mrs.  Pyecroft's 
scheme  had  utterly  and  entirely  collapsed. 
As  Gharlwood  had  married  Eebeccai  it  was 
quite  evident  that  he  could  not,  as  society 
is  at  present  constituted,  marry  anybody 
else.  But  the  collapse  of  her  scheme 
seemed  to  threaten  the  collapse  of  Mrs. 
Pyecrofb  herself.  She  was  near  fainting 
when  she  heard  of  Charlwood's  marriaga 

''And  what  will  become  of  my  poor 
husband  1 "  she  asked  of  me  in  a  hoarse 
whisper.  "  With  Charlwood  in  their  hands, 
these  dreadful  people  will  work  poor 
Ernest's  ruin." 

And  then,  when  the  poor  woman  found 
that  by  my  instrumentality  Mr.  Thomas  had 
been  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  tempta- 
tion of  doing  any  mischief,  in  the  revulsion 
of  feeling,  and  in  the  thankfulness  of  her 
heart,  she  threw  herself  upon  my  neck 
and  kissed  me. 

'*I  promised  you  Claudia,"  she  said, 
when  she  could  command  her  voice;  *'I 
promised  you  Claudia  if  you  would  save 
my  husband.  Well,  take  her,  dear  Arthur, 
and  may  you  be  happy." 

And  so  we  sit  by  the  margin  of  the 
river,  Claudia  and  I,  in  this  happy  twilight 
hour,  while  a  convenient  corner  of  her  wrap 
affords  shelter  to  a  little  hand  tiiat  is 
clasped  in  mine. 

The  glow  of  sunset  which  has  vanished 
from  the  river,  leaving  only  a  gleam  here 
and  there  reflected  from  the  clouds,  still 
rests  upon  the  hills  beyond  the  river,  upon 
the  old  castle  perched  on  the  height,  with 
its  suggestions  of  Bhineland;  the  castle 
happens  to  be  a  sham,  but  it  is  just  as 
effective  at  this  moment  as  if  it  dated  from 
the  Plantagenets ;  upon  the  wooded  heights 
of  Cliveden,  where  each  tree  stands  out  in 
individual  distinctness,  while  still  the  senti- 
ment is  preserved  of  massive  forest  growth. 

Then,  as  the  glow  of  light  fades  away, 
and  soft  silvern  eventide  holds  full  pos- 
session, we  hear  the  launches  hooting 
and  tooting  in  the  distance,  like  so 
many  owls,  and  now  and  then  we  see  a 
pair  of  eyes,  red  and  green,  stealing  out 
from  the  wooded  channel  and  stedthily 
approach,  throwing  before  them  strange, 
lurid  reflections  in  the  tranquil  waters. 

And  yet  in  this  soft,  pleasant  scene  we 
have  certain  reminders  that  we  are  within 
easy   distance    of   the   great  metropolis. 


People  drop  in  from  the  station,  who  have 
come  down  by  the  last  train,  with  the 
flavour  of  the  Law  Courts,  and  the  Strand, 
and  the  theatres  about  them;  We  have 
just  lost  an  M.P.,  who  has  hurried  off  to  . 
take  part  in  an  expected  division;  and 
before  that  a  quiet,  observant  pair  took 
their  departure  to  appear  presently  on  the 
boards  of  a  London  theatra  Fancy  the 
dressing  and  ''  making-up,"  the  footlights, 
and  the  hot  glare,  in  contrast  with  this 
pleasant  lawn  and  sweet,  shining  river  1 
And  then  there  is  that  undefinable  tone 
about  some  nice-lookbg  young  women  and 
their  attendant  masters  or  vassals,  as  if 
they  received  so  many  impressions  that 
they  were  all  hopelessly  blurred  and  con- 
fused, that  seems  to  characterise  the  more 
cultivated  of  London's  denizens.  Here  is 
a  clever,  good-looking  fellow  with  a  charm* 
ing  wife,  and  a  ildnd,  sensible-looking 
mother-in-law,  and  a  light  detachment  of 
brothers,  sisters,  cousins,  or  what  not, 
coining  and  going  about  them. 

''Ah,  what  is  that  game,  you  know, 
where  you  have  all  kinds  of  things,  you 
know  1    A  game  with — ah — ^you  know  f " 

Thus  far  Benedick,  to  whom  Beatrice 
softly  replies : 

"Quite  so;  yes,  I  know,  but  I  forget 
You  mean — ah  yes,  that  game — at  that 
placa" 

The  pair  look  hopelessly  at -each  other, 
when  the  brisker  mother,  who  seems  really 
concerned  that  they  should  not  have  every- 
thing they  want,  suggests,  in  a  hopeful  tone : 

"  Perhaps  Alfred  knows ! " 

Then  there  is  soft  cooing  over  the  water, 
and  Alfred,  obedient  to  the  summons, 
paddles  gently  to  the  bank,  a  youth  in 
white  flannels,  lounging  in  a  birch-bark 
canoa 

"Dear  Alfred,"  says  Beatrice,  leaning 
confidentially  on  the  railing,  "  we  are  in 
such  perplexity  I  There  is  a  game — ^with 
things." 

"And  other  things,  you  know,"  interposes 
Benedick;  "things  you  call — ah,  you  know." 

"  Surely  you  know  what  they  mean, 
Alfred  f "  cries  the  mother  in  a  stimulating 
tone. 

Alfred  muses  as  he  lights  a  c^arette 
deliberately  with  a  wax-matcL  The  air 
is  so  calm  that  the  flame  is  not  stirred, 
while  a  sudden  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
faces  that  are  waiting  anxiously  for  his 
dictum. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  know,"  replies  Alfred  at 
last,  "  but  I  can't  quite  recall  it  It  isn't 
something  where  you  have  two  things  1 " 
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''Oh  no,  not  that  at  all/'  intdrpoMs 
Benedick  fretfully.  "  It's  something  where 
there  are  all  kmds  of  things,  and  other 
things  besides." 

''Yes,  I  quite  know  what  you  mean, 

bat "    And   Alfred   wags    his   head 

graTely,  and,  with  a  stroke  of  the  paddle, 
shoots  out  into  the  stream. 

Beatrice  and  Benedick  looked  at  each 
other  hopelessly,  and  it  will  never  be 
known  what  that  thing  was  they  were 
seeking  to  discover,  for  at  that  moment 
mademoiselle  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
and  in  the  slight  confusion  caused  by  her 
appearance,  involving  a  hasty  withdrawal 
of  Claudia's  hand  from  its  place  of  rest,  we 
lost  sieht  of  the  seekers  after  knowledge. 

Mademoiselle  had  not  yet  been  told  of 
the  new  arrangement  or  order  of  things, 
and  looked  at  us  sharply,  as  if  there  was 
something  not  quite  proper  in  our  sitting 
thus  together,  without  the  restraining 
influence  of  a  chaperon. 

"I  thought  your  mother  was  out  here, 
Claudia^"  she  said  rather  severely.  And 
then  I  told  her  how  henceforth  Claudia 
would  be  mine,  and  that,  as  she  had  been 
the  pleasant  companion  of  our  voyage  so 
f ar,^  we  hoped  that  she  would  continue  to 
sit  in  our  boat  —  in  other  words,  that,  as 
Claudia  w;as  fondly  attached  to  her,  we 
hoped  she  would  come  and  live  part  of  the 
yeur,  anyhow,  with  us  in  our  new  home, 
while  she  might  pass  the  rest  of  her  time 
at  the  Hall. 

"Yes,  I  like  that  very  well ;  it  will  be 
very  good,"  said  mademoiselle  warmly, 
whue  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  "  But^ 
monsieur,  I  call  you  to  testify  that  to  the 
very  end  I  £11  my  charge.  There  has  not 
been,  not  all  the  way,  one  word  of  lot" 

We  were  quite  ready  to  satisfy  the  con- 
science of  mademoiselle  upon  this  point, 
and  explained  to  her  that,  if  the  feeling 
itself  had  arisen  during  the  voyage,  with- 
out the  medium  of  spoken  words,  that  was 
not  due  to  any  want  of  vigilance  on  her 
part,  but  to  the  all-pervading  influence  of 
the  passion,  which  reveals  itself  in  a  thou- 
sana  ways,  not  to  be  suppressed  or  turned 
aaida  Mademoiselle,  as  an  old  practi- 
tioner, shook  her  head  knowingly,  and 
spread  out  her  hands  with  a  gesture  that 
seemed  to  embrace  all  things  known  and 
unknown. 

^'You  may  thank  me,  monsieur,"  she 
whispered  confldentially,  *'  that  I  have 
kept  Claudia  for  you,  else  there  would  have 
been  lovers — mon  Dieu ! — without  end." 

If  this  is  to  be  our  last  nightupon  the 


river,  it  is,  fat  any  rate,  the  brightest 
and  pleasantest  And  the  morrow  opens 
bright  and  clear,  with  a  deep-blue  sky,  and 
tall  clouds  sailing  majestically  across — not 
a  day  for  fishing  or  painting,  for  everything 
is  too  crisp  and  bright,  but  pre-eminently 
a  day  for  boating,  when  the  soft,  soppy 
tone  that  artists  and  fishermen  love  can  be 
dispensed  witL 

The  long,  sylvan  passage  to  the  lock  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  tilings  imaginable 
this  bright  summer  morning,  and  our  boat 
forms  part  of  a  watery  procession  that 
passes  to  and  fro  incessantly.  A  couple 
of  launches  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  pleasure- 
boats  are  an  ordinary  charge  for  this  lock, 
which  is  the  porch  or  antechamber  to  the 
very  loveliest  reach  of  the  river.  To  drift 
lazUy  along  in  the  shade^of  the  woods 
beneath 

Gliofdon's  proud  alcove, 
The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love, 

is  all  that  is  delicious  in  the  far  niente  line. 
The  quotation,  by  the  way,  is  incumbent 
upon  all  who  pass  this  way.  And  now 
mademoiselle  smiles  encouragingly,  and 
hailing  the  once  tabooed  word,  exclaims : 
"  Ah,  but  monsieur  is  galant." 
After  all,  the  link  of  association  between 
the  present  proud  mansion  of  Cliveden — 
whidi  may  not  be  sold,  it  seems,  to  any 
mere  miUionaire,  but  must  ever  remain  one 
of  the  residences  of  a  high  aristocracy — 
between  the  now  existing  Cliveden  and  the 
dissolute  Buckingham  and  wanton  Shrews- 
bury of  Pope's  Unes,  is  but  a  slight  one. 
The  present  modem  house  is  the  second 
built  upon  the  site,  as  Buckingham's  proud 
alcove  and  the  one  that  succeeded  it  were 
burnt  down.  And  the  whole  crew  of  the 
Restoration  times,  and,  later  on,  of  the  early 
Georgian  period,  when  Prince  Fred  was  in 
possession  of  it,  were  not  such  dainty  and 
savoury  spirits  that  we  should  worship  the 
grouna  which  was  trodden  by  their  foot- 
steps. 

Indeed,  the  lovely  scene  suggests  rather 
the  thought  of  the  thousands,  in  times 
recent  and  remote,  who  have  taken  honest, 
wholesome  pleasure  in  river  and  woods, 
and  never  so  much  as  now,  when  the  whole 
reach  is  alive  with  all  kinds  of  floating 
objects,  from  the  Noah's  Ark  of  a  house- 
boat, to  the  fragile  Indian  canoe.  Under 
the  wooded  banks  lie  a  whole  row  of  the 
gayest  of  houso-boats,  and  among  the  craft 
that  shoot    past    appears    the    Venetian 

fondola,  that  made  its  first  appearance  at 
[enley.     There  are  two  of  these  craft,  by 
the  way,  on  the  river,  and  they  are  certainly 
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more  picturesqae  than  the  steam-lannches, 
but  scarcely  as  nsefiil. 

Bat  the  whole  scene  is  like  a  vision,  in 
which  you  do  not  expect  any  particnlar 
consistency.  It  is  all  a  vision  of  lodges  and 
cool  sammer-hooses,  and  babbling  waters, 
of  marble  steps  and  balustraded  terraces, 
with  boats  everywhere,  and  lovely  children, 
and  fair  women ;  of  swans,  too,  and  troops 
of  cygnets,  that  take  their  part  in  this 
general  water-party ;  of  dogs  that  bark  at 
the  swans,  and  retreat  from  the  long, 
hissing  neck  and  then  bark  more  fiercely; 
dogs  of  all  kinds,  from  the  proud  St 
Bernard  to  the  insignificant  toy.  Then 
there  are  pleasant  paths  larking  among 
the  woods,  and  winding  roads  among  the 
ferns,  with  still  more  sweet  children  and 
fair  women  in  T-carts  and  donkey-chaises, 
and  a  general  stir  of  life  that  is  still  laneuid 
and  lotus-eating,  but  not  without  the  thrill 
of  repressed  emotioa 

A  traveller  last  night  suggested  that  the 
Thames  just  above  reminded  him  of  the 
Congo  on  a  smaller  scale;  but  in  these 
reaches  our  river  might  be  appropriately 
called  the  Contango,  so  thickly  are  its 
banks  peopled  with  the  race  of  stock- 
brokers and  their  families.  While  the 
magnates  of  the  peerage  have  pitched  their 
tents  upon  the  huls,  the  tabernacles  of  the 
children  of  Capel  Court  are  in  every  pretty 
valley  and  fairy  delL  And  while  the  men 
go  up  every  day  to  fight  their  battle  with 
Fate,  and  pluck  wealth  and  safety  from  the 
lion's  mouth,  the  women  and  children  are 
afloat  all  day  long  among  the  swans  and 
water-lilies.  Not  that  the  womenkind  are 
altogether  deserted;  there  are  plenty  of 
youths  among  the  tribe,  and  if  there  are 
three  brothers  in  a  family,  one  will  be  on 
scout  watching  the  markets  in  the  City, 
while  the  other  two  loll  at  ease  in  their 
wigwams,  or  dart  to  and  firo  in  the  light 
canoe.  In  the  very  centre  of  this  distnct 
is  Boulter's  Iiock,  the  verv  centre  of  the 
great  pleasure-traffic  on  the  river.  Mr. 
Pyecroft  is  preparing  a  historic  work  on 
the  navigation  of  the  Thames,  and  I  believe 
that  he  has  traced  to  their  sources  the 
various  names  of  the  locks,  and  that  he 
will  settle  the  vexed  queistion  of  who 
Boulter  was,  and  why  the  lock  was  cdled 
after  him ;  and  I  will  leave  him  his  copy- 
right in  the  story,  which  ought  to  interest 
the  great  mass  of  boating-people  on  the 
Thames,  for  most  of  them,  at  one  time  or 
other,  may  remember  a  press  of  boats  at 
Boulter's  Lock 

Boulter's  Lock  seems  to  glory  in  its 


popularitjy,  and  we  have  seen  photographs 
of  the  place  on  a  Bank  Holiday,  in  wmch 
you  can\  see  the  water  for  the  boats,  and 
you  wonder  that  they  did  not  all  join 
together  and  form  a  permanent  roof  or 
crust  to  the  lock.  It  is  a  great  place,  too, 
for  meeting  people  you  doir  t  expect  to  see, 
and  more  than  one  novelist,  I  fancy,  has 
depicted  an  awkward  rencontre  in  which 
the  scene  has  been  Boulter's  Lock.  And 
our  case  was  no  exception,  for  there,  in  the 
middle  of  'the  lock,  was  Mr.  Thomas's 
house-boat.  The  Crab,  in  tow  of  a  villainous- 
looking  tug;  the  pair  of  them  taking  up 
nearly  all  the  room,  and  threatening  the 
lighter  craft  with  a  possibly  awkwara  nip 
in  descending.  One  or  two  prudent  crews 
gave  up  their  turn  to  enter  the  lock,  not 
relishing  such  company;  but  looking  at 
Claudia  I  saw  that  her  eyes  said  "  Oo  on," 
and  in  we  went. 

Mr.  Thomas  soon  espied  us,  and  began 
an  haransue  from  the  top  of  his  house-boat. 
He  had  been  drinking  evidently  betimes 
that  momine,  and  his  sense  of  wrons  was, 
no  doubt,  heightened  by  a  maddening 
whirl  of  drink-phantoms  in  his  brain.  His 
first  thesis  was  that  the  Pyecrofts  were  a 
set  of  beggarly  scoundrels,  and  he  illus- 
trated rauLor  than  established  this  by  a 
series  of  examples  dravm  from  the  recent, 
as  well  as  the  more  ancient,  family  annals. 
And  yet  was  he  aware  of  his  daughter's 
marriage,  and  that  he  was  performing  the 
office  of  the  proverbial  ill  bird  in  thus 
holding  forth  f  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Thomas  knew 
all  about  that,  and  thence  his  indignation. 
As  for  the  daughter  who  had  robbed  him, 
he  would  serve  her  out;  she  should  be  in 
custody  before  the  day  was  over,  and  her 
husband  as  her  accomplice. 

"  Why,  what  has  she  robbed  you  of,  you 
wretch!"  cried  Mrs.  Thomas,  who  had 
evidently  been  taking  her  daughter's  part^ 
and  was  wringing  her  hands,  tearful  and 
dishevelled,  below. 

"  Why,  her  clothes  and  jewels  1  **  roared 
Thomas.    '*  I  paid  for  'em  alL" 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  father,"  urged  Albert 
"Everybody's  laughing  at  you." 

Mr.  Thomas  glared  around  in  his  fory. 
Perhaps  he  discovered  a  smile  lurking 
about  the  comer  of  my  mouth;  anyhow  he 
fastened  upon  me. 

"  Why,  I'll  job  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
your  boat ! "  he  cried,  almost  out  of  his 
senses  with  rage ;  and,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  he  ran  to  the  stem  of  his  craft 
with  a  heavy  boat-hook  in  his  hand  to  carry 
out  his  threat 
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Naturally  I  grasped  the  other  end,  and 
we  glared  at  each  other  aeross  the  narrow 
slip  of  water  between  the  boats.  Albert 
ran  to  his  bther's  assistanoe  with  another 
boat-hook,  when,  giving  the  old  man  a 
Tigorons  push  which  sent  him  into  the 
middle  of  his  parlour,  I  grappled  with  the 
fresh  assailant,  who  tackled  me  with  jealoas 

fury. 

Our  eraf  fe  had  locked  together,  and  then, 
seeine  that  there  was  danger  of  the  smaller 
boat  being  upset  in  the  struggle,  I  gave  a 
spring,  and  fairly  hoarded  The  Grab,  the 
impetus  of  my  assault  knocking  poor 
Albert  off  his  balance,  who,  waving  his 
arms  frantically,  tumbled  over  the  side,  and 
disappeared  in  the  dark  waters,  the  last  to 
be  seen  of  him  being  a  hand  that  clutched 
desperately  at  the  empty  air. 

All  that  followed  is  deejay  graven 
upon  my  brain :  the  rush  of  people  to  and 
fro,  the  shouting,  and  getting  in  each 
other's  way — everyone  calling  to  somebody 
else  to  do  somethmg  —  the  sickening 
suspense ;  while,  at  last,  hooks  and  drags 
were  got  to  work,  and  the  lock,  slowly 
emptying,  revealed  some  white  object 
waving  to  and  fro  in  a  sickly  and  ghastly 
way.  The  still  more  iconising  hw-hour, 
while  doctors  were  at  work,  and  zealous 
aematenr  assistants  were  striving  to  bring 
life  into  that  flaccid  fnmB,  The  finsJ 
Terdict  of  the  doctor,  "  Life  is  fled ; "  and 
then  the  remorseful  days  that  fol- 
lowed, my  life  engrossed  in  that  one 
thought — with  the  feeling  that  every  eye 
was  turned  from  me  wiw  aversion,  as  if 
the  mark  of  Cain  was  on  my  brow ;  the 
close  and  jeituffy  room  where  the  inquest 
was  held,  from  which  I  issued  in  the 
custody  of  the  law — there  was  no  getting 
over  the  patent  fact  that  I  was  an  aggressor 
on  board  the  house-boat ;  the  more  solemn 
trial,  and  the  verdict,  and  sentence  that  cut 
me  off  from  all  the  rosy  hopes  of  life.  I 
go  through  all  this  in  my  dreams,  and  wake 
up  bathed  in  a  cold  perspiration,  hardly 
able  to  persuade  myself  that  it  is  not  real 

For  what  actually  happened  was  quite 
different  and  not  nearly  so  sensationaL 
For  I  simply  jumped  overboard,  and 
caught  the  stiffened  hand  in  mine,  and  we 
were  dragged  out  together,  and  laid  upon 
the  sloping  deck  to  drain  and  fight  for  the 
breath  that  had  so  nearly  gone.  Glaudia 
was  bending  over  me,  the  tears  dropping 
from  her  dear  brovm  eyes ;  but  mastering 
her  emotion  as  she  wiped  my  face  and  lips, 
and  drew  the  wet  weed  tangle  from  my 
hair. 


There  was  no  more  fight  leit  in  anybody. 
Thomas  was  sobered  and  penitent  Albert, 
cowed  and  shivering,  with  an  envious 
glance  at  Glaudia,  retired  from  the  scene. 
His  mother  alternately  tried  to  assault  me 
for  throwing  her  son  into  the  water,  and 
kiss  me  for  pulling  him  out  And  then 
we  came  to  a  truce.  I  changed  my  wet 
things  in  Thomas's  state-cabin,  and  resumed 
my  place  in  our  own  boat 

Ajid  once  through  the  lock  we  came 
upon  a  nice  piece  oif  quiet,  primitive  river, 
a  prim,  quakerUke  scene  contrasted  with 
what  we  had  just  passed  through ;  the  river, 
of  neat  and  moderate  dimensions,  running 
between  green  banks,  with  a  white  road  on 
one  side,  and  trim  villas  and  their  gardens, 
and  all  assuming  an  intimate  domestic 
appearance  that  has  a  subtle  charm  about 
it  The  road,  too,  a  well-frequented  high- 
way, brings  a  new  interest  into  the  scena 
Here  are  bicyclists  wUrling  along,  and 
carriages  with  jingling  harness,  and  the 
harmless,  necessary  fly — even  an  omnibus 
from  the  statioa  It  is  somethinff  novel, 
tills  intimate  union  of  road  and  river. 
Hitherto  the  latter  has  taken  up  all  our 
thoughts.  We  have  been,  perhaps,  too 
completely  separated  from  tiie  ordinary 
life  of  the  district ;  we  have  taken  the  river 
face  of  evoiything,  and  forgotten  there  ia  a 
dry  land  side  to  the  sama  If  we  were  up 
in  a  balloon,  this  little  streak  of  river 
would  seem  insignificant  enough — ^a  mere 
thread  of  silver  in  the  great  panorama  of 
hill  and  dale.  But  for  us  the  river  has  been 
everything,  we  have  lived  in  close  friend- 
ship with  it^  and  it  has  shared  our  joys  and 
griefs,  and  sympathised  with  our  emotions, 
m  a  way  that  nothing  in  the  way  of  high- 
ways or  byways  could  approacL  That  our 
river  wotud  also  drown  us  without  the 
least  pity  or  remorse,  does  not  affect  our 
feelings  towards  it  There  is  sternness  in 
its  friendship,  but  it  is  a  true  friendship 
after  alL 

And  then  among  eyots  and  shallows, 
where  nimble  girls  in  punts,  poling  through 
the  weeds,  have  the  best  of  us  in  point  of 
speed,  we  come  in  sight  of  Maidenhead 
Bridge,  one  of  the  three  satisfactory 
modem  bridges  of  the  Thames,  the  two 
others  being  Kichmond  and  Henley.  Upon 
the  well-known  lawn  at  Skindle's  we  catch 
sight  of  Gharlwood  and  his  bride,  but  we 
stay  only  for  a  moment  to  exchange  greet- 
ings, and  hur^  on.  There  is  not  much  to 
be  seen  of  Maidenhead,  which  does  not 
live  by  the  river,  so  to  speak»  being  a  way- 
side and  not  a  riverside  towa    A  great 
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I^aoe  for  coaehoB  when  coaches  there  were, 
for  all  the  coaches  for  the  west  troUed 
oyer  Maidenhead  Bridge,  and  changed 
horses  in  Maidenhead  town.  A  few  miles 
oat  of  the  town  the  roads  divereed — the 
upper  one  for  St  David's  and  the  lower  for 
Bristol  Not  for  the  whole  of  the  west 
conntry,  by  the  way,  for  the  Batii  road 
crosses  at  Staines,  lower  down,  and  sees 
the  river  no  more  after  that;  but  still, 
Maidenhead  bore  the  palm  for  coaches, 
and  before  coaches  came  into  existence  it 
was  still  thronged  with  waggons  and  pack- 
horsea  Not  that  there  was  always  a 
bridge  at  Maidenhead,  for  there  is  a  record 
of  the  building  of  the  first  bridge,  which  was 
of  wood,  in  the  reign  of  Edwi^d  the  Third. 
Before  this  travellers  crossed  at  Badham's 
End  Ferry,  two  miles  higher  up  the  river. 

And  now  instead  of  s&  this  we  have  the 
enormous  span  of  the  Great  Western  arch, 
a  few  hundred  yards  below  the  graceful 
eighteenth  century  bridge  of  the  Maidens. 
And  here  we  come  to  a  bare,  open  reach  of 
the  river,  which  is  the  bit  most  familiar  to 
those  who  travel  by  the  Great  Western 
line,  with  its  one  red  house,  the  beginning 
of  a  new  settlement,  and  the  open  river 
running  with  an  easy,  graceful  bend,  as  it 
appears  from  the  high  railway  arch,  some- 
times like  a  silver  ribbon  among  the  green 
fields,  and  at  others  dark  and  wind-flurried, 
and  swept  by  blinding  showers.  We  are 
happy  enough  to  find  the  river  in  its  former 
mood,  placid  and  well-thronged  with  boats, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  how  youth  and 
age  can  mingle  in  this  universal  pastime. 
For  a  pretty  sight  is  the  old,  white-headed 
warrior,  who  has  hung  up  his  sword  in 
some  riverside  cottage,  pulled  along  at  a 
good  slapping  pace  by  a  couple  of  dainty 
grandchildren,  hardly  yet  in  their  teens, 
while  he  coaches  them  as  to  reach  and 
swing,  and  as  to  time  and  feather,  with  all 
the  exactitude  of  an  old  commander.  And, 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  river,  that  they  do  not  leave  one  in  the 
lurch  either  in  middle  life  or  even  in  old 
age,  but  run  on  even  as  life  runs  on,  a 
pleasant,  fascinating  game  that  can  be 
played  with  the  very  last  half-inch  of 
candle,  up  to  the  final ''  puff"  that  lands  us 
all  in  darkness. 

And  now  the  river  takes  a  sudden  bend 
to  the  left,  and  we  are  at  Bray,  and  we 
land  to  meet  the  others  at  our  mid-day 
meal.  And,  as  it  happens,  we  plump  at 
once  upon  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  or  perhaps  it 
is  the  curate,  but  anyhow,  the  clergy  of 
the  district  in  a  state  of  great  activity. 


For  there  is  a  school-treat  going  on,  and  the 
vicar — he  is  surely  the  vicar  from  his 
versatility — in  the  very  thick  of  all  the  fun. 
Now  he  is  having  his  innings  with  the 
cricketers ;  now  he  is  running  races  in  the 
meadows  with  the  little  ones.  Again  he 
is  labouring  at  the  oar,  and  bringing  a 
whole  crew  of  raw  hands  through  t£eir 
troubles.  Then  there  is  the  grand  old 
church  to  be  seen,  and  its  curious  monu- 
ments, and  the  quaint  cottages  opening 
into  the  churchyanl,  reminding  one  of  the 
old  days  of  feasting  and  merrymaking  in 
the  church-houses,  and  the  church-ale — it 
is  only  ginger-beer  now,  but  still,  to  get 
beer  of  any  kind  in  a  churchyard  gives  a 
fine  old  crusted  feeling  to  the  place.  And 
then  there  is  quaint  old  Jesus  Hospital,  a 
little  way  on  the  Windsor  road,  which  is 
worth  a  visits  so  that  we  vote  Bray  to  be 
worth  stopping  at,  and  paddle  off  well 
contented  with  our  stay. 

We  have  Bray  Lock  all  to  ourselves,  and 
the  lock-keeper  entrusts  us  with  a  letter  for 
one  of  the  dredgers  who  are  at  work  by 
Monkey  Island,  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  where  there  is  no  regular  delivery. 
And  we  shoot  down  the  river  with  the 
rapid  stream,  which  is  like  the  classic 
Avemus,  very  easy  to  descend,  but  what 
a  fine  piece  of  business  to  get  back  again  I 

But  we  manage  to  catch  hold  of  Monkey 
Island  before  it  slips  past  us,  and  land  to 
see  the  monkeys  which  are  painted  on  the 
dome-like  hall  of  the  hotel,  once  a  fishing- 
lodge,  buOt  by  a  iformer  Duke  of  Man- 
borougL  There  is  a  pavilion  close  by,  which 
is  reported  to  contain  a  curiously  carved 
ceiling,  but  as  it  is  all  tumbling  to  pieces, 
and  Uie  stairs  are  rotten  andiinsafe,  we 
leave  the  ceiling  to  its  fate.  But  it  is  a 
pleasant  experience,  orede  experto,  to  lie 
on  Monkey  Island  on  a  midsummer  night, 
and  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  wash  of  the 
stream,  and  the  rustling  of  the  poplars,  and 
the  belling  of  the  nishtingales  all  round, 
with  every  now  and  wen  the  splash  of  a 
big  fish.  And  just  below  we  find  the 
dredgers,  who  think  we  are  chaffing  them 
about  the  letter,  .but  who  pick  it  up  at 
last  and  grin  their  thanks. 

After  that  we  notice  Down  Place,  with 
its  big  water-wheel  and  well-filled  boat- 
house,  and  Water  Oakley,  luxuriant  in  lawns 
and  shrubberies,  and  a  little  below  is  Sorley 
Hall,  the  Eton  rendezvous,  with  its  meadows, 
surely  noted  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  of  June.  Then,  on  the  other  hand, 
stands  Domey  Church,  solitary  in  the 
fields,  with  a  protecting  grove  of  trees  all 
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to  itaelf,  as  if  to  save  its  old  shingled  spire 
from  being  blown  away.  And  then  comes 
Boveney  Lock,  and  a  distant  peep  of 
Windsor  Castle,  its  grand  round  tower 
rising  in  hoary  majesty  over  the  trees. 

It  is  a  pleasant  sight,  and  yet  gives  a 
slight  feeling  of  sadness,  for  here  is  the  tail- 
piece of  the  volume,  the  finis  of  oar 
pleasant  watery  pilgrimage.  A  worthy 
finis  too,  as  the  river  widens  out^  and  the 
massive  bulk  of  the  castle  rises  over  the 
red-roofed  town  in  feudal  splendour.  Here 
are  walls  for  defence,  and  towers  for 
dungeons,  and  sacred  pinnacles  over  the 
tomb-houses  of  kings,  and  quaint  quad- 
rangles filled  with  guards  and  servitors, 
and  palace  gates,  and  gardens,  and  terraces, 
where  Our  Lord  the  King,  or  The  Queen 
Our  Lady,  may  survey  a  goodly  morsel  of 
their  realnt 

Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whoso  flowers  among, 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 
His  uWer-winding  way. 

Seen  through  hatf-shut  eyes  it  seems  a 
vision  of  old  times,  a  wondrous  picture 
that  we  almost  fancy  will  vanish  before  a 
steadier  gaze.  The  cloud-capped  towers, 
the  goi^eous  palaces,  the  solemn  temples, 
they  are  all  raised  before  us  as  if  by 
Frospero's  magic  wand.  Is  it  all  the  base- 
less fabric  of  a  vision  % 

I  clasp  Claudia  closely  as  I  help  her  out 
of  the  boat ;  let  me  be  sure  that  I  have 
secured  something  real  and  tangible,  and 
not  a  mist  maiden  who  will  vanish  in  the 
stream.  And  so  we  cross  the  bridge,  and 
up  the  steep  height  to  the  station,  feeUng 
as  if  we  had  walked  out  of  a  dream — a 
dream  of  murmuring  waters  and  whisper- 
ing  reeds,  and  swans  swimming  out  from 
beds  of  blue  forget-me-nots,  and  pleasant 
reaches  that  reflect  the  heavens  and  are 
starred  with  white  lilies. 

But  here  is  firm  ground  at  last,  and  the 
solid  world  awaiting  us  within  the  railway- 
barriers.  Adieu,  Father  Thames  I  "Thames, 
the  most  beloved  of  all  the  ocean's  sons." 
Which  proves  the  ocean  a  grandfather,  by 
the  way ;  but  if  we  could  think  of  any  title 
more  complimentary  than  the  poets  have 
already  dubbed  thee  with,  that  should  be 
thy  due  for  the  pleasure  we  have  had  in 
thy  domaina 

A  LAST  DAY  AT  POMPEII. 


After  spending  a  few  happy  days  last 
spring  amid  the  ruins  of  Old  Rome,^  by 

•  All  the  Yeab  Round,  New  Seriea,  Vol,  34, 
p.- 816,  "A  Roman  Holiday.'' 


way  of  climax  I  resolved  to  pass  a  last  one 
at  Pompeii 

To  a  tourist  in  Italy  time  flies  on  eagle 
wings,  but  trains  are  rather  tortoise  like  in 
their  rate  of  progress.  From  Bome  to 
Naples  the  distance  is  a  hundred  and  eighty 
miles,  and  more  than  seven  hours  may  be 
spent  upon  the  transit  There  is,  however, 
some  advantage  in  the  slowness  of  the  pace, 
for  it  enables  you  to  see  the  pretty  country 
through  which  you  pass,  and  gives  you 
plenty  of  time  for  talking  with  a  pleasant 
fellow-traveller.  I  fell  into  chat  with  such 
a  one  just  as  we  were  getting  within  eye- 
shot of  old  Capua,  which  could  hardly 
have  looked  lovelier  when  Hannibal  and 
his  army  succumbed  to  its  delights.  In 
spite  of  his  smart  uniform,  he — I  don't 
mean  Hannibal — looked  vastly  like  an 
Englishman — ^many  fair  Italians  do — and 
he  quite  won  my  heart  by  speaking  in  high 
praise  of  our  poor  island,  even  going  to 
the  length  of  saying  he  thought  Manchester 
an  interesting  place.  However  one  may 
grumble  at  one  s  country  when  at  home, 
one  feels  grateful,  when  abroad,  at  hearing 
a  goodwordfor  it  Indeed,when  I  have  been 
aweek  ortwo  away,  I  grow  quite  sentimental 
if  I  think  of  dear  old  England ;  though, 
when  my  holidays  are  over,  I  esteem  it  no 
great  Inzuiy  that  I  have  to  live  in  it 

The  kind  word  said  for  Manchester 
induced  the  saying  on  my  part  of  some 
civil  things  of  Bome.  And  so  we  bandied 
compliments  and  exchanged  cigars;  and 
there  I  rather  fancy  that  he  had  the  best 
of  it  Among  other  things  I  learned  from 
him  that  the  Income  Tax  in  Italy  is  now 
thirteen  per  cent,  and  that  as  much  as 
three-and-thirty  is  payable  for  House  Tax. 
I  find  no  record  in  my  memory  of  the  taxes 
of  the  period  of  Hannibal's  invasion ;  but 
if  they  at  all  approached  the  present  rate 
of  impost,  they  must  sadly  have  detracted 
from  the  dassical  delights  of  a  residence  in 
Italy. 

I  had  been  told  that  Naples  might  be 
best  seen  from  a  distance,  whence  the  eye- 
sight would  be  charmed  and  the  nose  not 
be  assaulted.  So  after  wasting  a  full  hour 
in  the  noisy  Naples  station,  where  there 
were  fifty  bustling  porters  to  do  the  work 
of  five,  while  each  dischai^ged  the  talk  of 
twenty,  I  took  another  tortoise-like  fast 
train  to  Oastellamare.  Thence  I  was 
immediately  jolted  to  Sorrento  in  a  jingling 
one-horse  shay  and  a  choking  cloud  of  dust, 
which  did  its  best  to  blind  ine  to  the 
beauties  of  the  scenery.  Here  I  busily 
employed  an  idle  week  in  doing  nothing-^ 
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at  least,  nothing  more  laborionB  than  bow- 
ing down  my  head  to  enter  the  blue  grotto 
at  Oapri,  or  slowly  marching  by  my  wife 
when  she  careered  over  the  hills,  majes- 
tically mounted  on  a  melancholy  donkey. 
This  ass  was  called  the  Baron,  <<  being 
fabled  to  have  sprang  from  a  sire  of  noble 
breed."  He  had  a  famous  voice  for  singing, 
so  his  owner  proudly  boasted,  using  the 
verb  <<  cantare  '^  to  express  the  fact  Despite 
the  mournful  noise  he  made  when  he  broke 
forth  into  song,  the  Baron  was  endowed 
with  a  remarkably  good  appetite ;  and  as  a 
whet  between  his  meals  he  would  munch 
a  piece  of  orange-peel,  or  a  bit  of  bread 
or  biscuit^  thoush  he  preferred  to  feel 
his  palate  tickled  with  a  thistle  when  he 
could  get  the  chance.  He  inyariably  sang 
when  he  approached  the  market-place,  or 
noticed  any  audience  of  asinine  descent 
within  earshot  on  the  road.  The  shortest 
way  to  stop  him  was  by  tickling  his 
ears — a  recipe  I  recommend  to  anj^  fair 
equestrian  (if  the  term  may  be  permitted) 
who,  being  simflarly  mounted,  may  have  to 
suffer  from  a  similar  cause. 

Though  not  attacked  by  any  brigands  in 
our  rambles  on  the  mountains,  we  were 
frequently  waylaid  by  troops  of  sturdy 
little  mendicants,  of  whom  manymight  have 
sat  for  the  Oherubim  of  Baphael,  and  who 
were  for  ever  uttering  one  continual  cry  : 
'<  Signer,  da  un'  sol  1 "  That  was  the  one 
chorus  from  this  little  Bexar's  Opera, 
which  eveiy where  was  constantly  din:ned 
into  our  ears.  The  song  of  the  street-arab, 
<* Chuck  us  a  cop-perl"  is  hardly  so 
melodious,  but  it  is  not  more  tiresome  than 
the  '<  Signer,  da  un'  sol  I "  The  cry  is 
never-ceasing  when  a  stranger  shows  his 
face.  Indeed,  all  through  Southern  Italy, 
begging  seems  to  come  by  natural  descent 
"  Signer,  da  un'  sol  1 "  these  are  doubtless 
the^  first  words  a  baby  learns  to  lisp.  I 
believe  that  infants  here  are  bom  with  an 
hereditary  tendency  to  b^.  The  smallest 
children  whom  I  met,  if  i  offered  to  shsJce 
hands  with  them,  put  them  f ordi  invariably 
with  the  palms  turned  up. 

WhOe  idling  at  Sorrento,  I  was  busily 
engaged  in  engraving  on  my  memory  the 
lovely  views  around  ma  I  have  a  choice 
collection  of  similar  engravingSi  in  latitude 
extending  from  the  Lac  de  Oaube  to  Lek- 
sand,  ana  reaching  in  their  longitude  from 
the  Yale  of  Neath  to  Yenice.  I  think  the 
scenes  about  Sorrento  must  rank  first  in 
my  collection,  very  highly  as  I  cherish 
many  Swiss  views  I  have  placed  in 
it.      But,  majestic  as  they  are,  the  Alps 


are  not  volcanic,  and  though  the  Matter- 
horn  be  vastly  grander  than  Yesuvius,  the 
latter  may  be  looked  at,  for  a  week  or  so 
at  leasts  with  perhaps  the  greater  interest 
In  tiie  nine  days  I  spent  near  it,  a  huge 
volume  of  white  vapour  was  for  ever 
pouring  forth,  vapour  daily  varying  in 
shape,  as  the  wind  might  chance  to  fasliion 
it  Now  it  rose  like  a  tall  pine-tree,  a 
thousand  feet  in  height^  and  spread  in  a 
vast  canopy  of  cloud  above  the  mountain ; 
now  it  lay  floating  through  blue  sky 
in  a  long,  straight,  level  line,  that  reached 
to  the  horizon  more  than  twenty  miles 
away.  When  Yulcan  forged  the  bolts  of 
Jove,  I  wonder  if  his  furnace  had  a  chimney 
of  such  altituda  And  I  wonder  by  what 
chemistry  die  combustion  is  maintained 
which  emits  this  endless  smoke  in  such 
immense  profusion. 

The  mention  of  Yesuvius  recalls  me  to 
Pompeii,  which  I  had  in  my  mind's  eye 
when  I  began  this  paper.  The  reader  may 
complain  uiat  I  am  rather  slow  in  getting 
there,  but  somehow  I  got  into  a  wrong 
train  of  Uiought  at  starting,  and  having 
travelled  to  &>rrento,  I  may  fidrly  crave 
excuse  for  lingering  a  little  in  that 
delightful  place.  There  was  a  wall  of  roses 
blooming  m  that  Eden  which  surpassed 
even  the  roseate  luxuriance  of  Rome.  A, 
score  of  yards  in  length,  and  a  dozen  feet 
in  height,  it  was  covered  with  thick  dus- 
ters of  flowers,  varying  in  colour  from  the 
deepest  hue  of  crimson  to  the  softest  shade 
of  yellow,  and  the  tenderest  of  pink. 
With  the  fragrance  of  their  blooms  the 
sweet  scent  of  orange-blossoms  was 
mingled  by  the  breeze,  reminding  you  that 
there  were  groves  hard-by  where  you  might 
wander  at  your  will,  and  that  in  this 
charming  paradise,  so  long  as  you  had 
twopence  m  your  pocket,  there  was  no 
forbidden  fruit 

Having  recently  been  visiting  the 
diggings  of  old  Home  (if  I  may  venture  so 
profanely  to  describe  the  excavations),  I 
expected  that  the  access  to  Pompeii  would 
be  similar.  But  places  rarely  prove  to  be 
what  one  expected.  Ancient  Borne  lies 
buried  by  the  cumulus  of  ages  to  the  depth 
of  thirty  feet  or  so  below  the  modem  city; 
and  you  reach  the  Yia  Sacra  by  going  down 
a  staircase  of  a  score  or  so  of  steps.  But 
Pompeii  bein^  built  upon  a  rising  bluff  of 
land,  stands  higher  thiui  the  road,  whereby 
you  reach  it  from  the  coast    The  fertile 

i)lain,  which  lies  around  the  buried  city, 
ay  all  beneath  the  sea  at  the  time  of  its 
interment;   so  that  in  the  year  of  the 
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eraption,  A.D.  79,  Pompeii  oooapied  a  site 
Bomewhat  similar  to  ^rgata  Here  com- 
parison most  cease,  or  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
odious — to  the  champion,  at  any  rate,  of 
modem  seaside  arohiteoture. 

Tourists  should  be  carefol  how  and 
where  and  when  they  talk  about  their 
travels.  As  a  general  rule,  indeed,  it 
certainly  is  wiser  not  to  talk  of  them  at 
aU,  no  matter  in  what  company.  There  is 
no  such  bore  alive  as  your  chattering 
travelled  monkey.  To  this  golden  rule, 
however,  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  keep  a 
strict  adherence.  Especially  at  dimier- 
time  obedience  is  difficult  When  the 
weather  is  exhausted,  and  the  sights  of  the 
season,  and  possibly  its  scandal,  the  re- 
membrance of  one's  travels  is  a  most 
enticing  topic.  It  is  so  easy  to  talk  glibly 
of  the  fine  things  one  has  seen,  and  so 
pleasant  to  detect  that  one's  companion  has 
missed  seeing  them.  But  it  is  wiser  to 
avoid  the  subject  altogether  than  to  bring 
it  in  before  one's  appetite  is  satisfied.  If 
introduced  too  early  it  is  sadly  out  of 
place,  and  may  lead  to  some  affliction.  I 
chanced  the  other  night,  as  I  was  finishing 
my  fish,  to  mention  uiat  I  lately  had  been 
visiting  Pompeii 

"  Beally  1  Oh,  how  nice  1 "  exclaimed 
gushingly  the  .lady  whom  I  had  ''  taken 
down,''  and  whose  eyes  had  certainly  the 
advantage  of  her  wits,  in  point,  at  least,  of 
brilliancy. 

Then,  while  my  mind  was  reeling  from 
the  blow  of  her  "  How  nice ! "  by  way  of 
further  staggerer,  she  said : 

''  WeU,  and  what  did  you  think  of  it  1 " 

Here  was  a  pretty  question  for  a  hungry 
man  to  answer.  I  glanced  at  the  bright 
eyes,  to  see  if  they  were  laughing  at  me. 
But,  brilliant  as  they  were,  there  beamed 
no  ray  of  sarcasm.    So  I  answered  : 

''  Oh|  a  lot  of  things  I "  with  all  becoming 
gravity;  and  then  seriously  addressed 
myself  to  taste  a  bit  of  sweetbread,  which, 
by  a  lucky  accident^  just  happened  to  be 
served. 

Think  of  it,  indeed  1  Who  can  see 
Pompeii  and  say  truly  what  he  thinks  of 
itt  And  who,  with  any  sense  in  him, 
can  entertain  reflection  on  a  matter  such  as 
this,  amid  the  hubbub  of  a  dinner-party  f 
I  wonder  how  Childe  Harold,  afber  rolling 
forth  his  rhymes  upon  ''the  Niobe  of 
nations,"  contrived  to  answer  the  voung 
ladies  who  asked  what  he  thought  of  Italy 
and  Borne. 

I  fancy  one  of  my  first  thoughts,  after 
passing  through  the  gateway,  was  that 


the  museum  was  befittingly  well  placed. 
Being  just  within  the  entrance  to  the  city, 
it  forms  a  sort  of  prelude  to  the  march  one 
has  to  mak&  The  sight  of  those  black 
bodies,  of  Nature's  own  embalming,  lying 
there  as  they  lay  living,  and  alive  were 
dowly  bari  Jeigiiteen  Untunes  ago,  may 
set  the  mind  a  thinking  ere  yet  a  step  is 
set  upon  the  silent  streets.  Here  they  lie, 
just  as  they  died,  uncoffined  and  un 
shrouded,  choked  suddenly  to  death.  This 
seems  clear  from  their  position;  for  the 
faces  are  turned  downward,  and  the  arms 
are  folded  under  them,  as  though  to  keep 
a  litde  broatlung-space,  while  the  stifling 
shower  of  ashes  was  fast  sufifocating  all 
who  came  within  its  fatal  reach  There 
are  here  seen  but  two  exceptions :  a 
woman  who  was  found  with  upturned 
tsMOf  and  a  dog  that  was  discovered 
lying  on  its  side  witii  open,  gaping  jaws, 
and  limbs  distorted  and  convulsed.  If  a 
man  have  any  heart  more  human  than 
the  one  which  is  contained  within  a 
cabbage,  he  may  hardly  see  unmoved  such 
mournful  sights  as  these. 

Nor  can  one  fail  to  feel  deep  interest,  as 
one  glances  at  the  articles  of  ancient  use 
or  ornament  discovered  near  the  bodies 
which  have  lately  been  unearthed.  Pots 
and  pans,  hammers  and  naUs,  needles  and 
pins,  scissors  and  knives,  pincers  and  saws, 
brushes  and  combs,  bracelets  and  rings; 
here  are  all  the  usual  goods  and  chattels  of 
a  household,  as  profuse  in  their  variety  as 
in  any  common,  modem  auction-catalogue 
of  sala  Here  are  instruments  of  surgery 
which  show  that  old  practitioners  were 
skilled  in  their  profession ;  and  implements 
of  cookery,  of  highly  appetising  structure 
and  most  artistic  shape.  I  noticed  specially 
a  sieve,  or  perforated  copper  vessel,  doubt- 
less used  for  making  forcemeat  and  other 
dainty  dishes,  and  I  observed  that  all  the 
holes  were  drilled  to  form  a  strictly 
symmetrical  design.  In  another,  the  pattern 
of  a  peacock  was  displayed,  possibly  to 
gratify  the  taste  of  some  classical  aesthete. 
Indeed,  the  whole  Pompeian  household 
seemed  pervaded  by  high  art^  from  the 
frescoes  in  the  bedrooms  to  the  crockery 
in  the  kitchens,  and  the  statues  in  the 
haU. 

Nor  was  art  adapted  only  to  the  uses  of 
the  ricL  Even  the  butcher  used  a  steel- 
yard with  a  handsome  head  of  bronze  to 
serve  by  way  of  weight,  and  the  vintner 
poured  bis  wine  into  a  drinking-cup  adorned 
with  a  bas-relief  of  Bacchus.  Verily,  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.    The  bread 
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baked  yesterday  at  Naples  is  of  precisely 
the  same  shape  as  the  loaves  found  at 
Pompeiii  which  were  put  into  the  oven 
near  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  coinage 
of  that  period  differs  little  from  our  own, 
except  that  it  surpasses  ours  in  quality  of 
workmanship.  A  gaming-table  then  was 
furnished  with  a  pair  of  dice,  and  a  lady's 
toilette-table  with  a  mirror  and  a  rouge-pot. 
Small  boys  scribbled  on  the  walls,  and 
played  with  balls,  and  knuckle-bones,  and 
whipping-tops,  and  marbles  in  the  streets 
of  old  Pompeii,  as  they  do  in  modem  Paris, 
Naples,  London,  or  Berlia  The  printing- 
press  had  not  then  been  invented,  it  is  true, 
and  newspapers  were  wanting  for  the 
purpose  of  advertisement  But  electors 
were  appealed  to  very  much  as  they  are 
now,  as  is  proved  by  many  mural  inscrip- 
tions in  the  place.  By  these,  they  were 
adjured  to  "  Vote  for  Blobbius,  the  True 
Friend  of  the  People,"  or  to  go  and  hear 
Bugginsius,  the  famous  platform  orator, 
who  was  noted  for  his  pluck  in  pitching 
into  the  patricians,  as  speakers  may  be 
nowadays  who  abuse  the  House  of  Lords. 
Excepting  books  and  newspapers,  whose 
ppesence  some  may  fancy  a  not  wholly 
unmixed  blessing,  there  are  traces  at 
Pompeii  of  all  sorts  of  London-shop  things, 
and  ways  and  means  of  living.  There  even 
are  the  pass-checks  which  were  current 
at  the  theatre,  where  the  people  were 
assembled  at  the  time  of  the  eruption,  and 
the  figs  and  other  fruit  which  were  pre- 
prepared  for  their  refreshment  upon  that 
fatal  afternooa  One  other  exception, 
however,  must  be  mada  Among  the  myriad 
of  articles  preserved  in  t^e  museum,  I  vainly 
strained  my  eyes  to  see  a  classic  corkscrew. 
But  a  moment's  thought  explained  the 
absence  of  this  interesting  instrument. 
There  were  no  corks  used  when  Horace, 
that  delightful  diner-out,  begged  his  host 
to  let  him  taste  that  famous  four-year-old 
Falemian,  the  savour  of  which  still  sweetly 
lingered  in  his  memory,  while,  to  keep  the 
wintry  cold  out,  a  few  more  logs  were  heaped 
upon  the  hospitable  hearth. 

Everybody  knows  what  a  Pompeian 
house  is  like.  You  may  see  one  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  this  may  serve  you  as 
a  model  to  imagine  half-a-score.  Nearly 
all  are  built  on  this  one  single  plan. 
There  are  hundreds  now  unearthed,  and 
standing,  as  they  stood,  in  straight  and 
narrow  little  streets.  Not  a  roof  is  to  be 
seen,  but  the  walls  are  strong  and  firm. 
Having  neither  doors. nor  window-frames, 
they  look  as  though  the  place  bad  been 


destroyed  by  fire,  save  that  the  ruins  show 
no  trace  of  any  smoke.  Here,  as  in  Old 
Rome,  there  are  no  chiomeys  to  be  seen ; 
but  there  are  fragments  left  of  furnaces,  as 
well  as  heating-flues.  The  streets  are  paved 
with  lava,  black  in  hue,  and  hard  as  granite, 
but  worn  into  deep  ruts  by  the  wheels  of 
ancient  Boman  chariots  and  carts.  These 
could  hardly  have  been  numerous  in  this 
small  seaside  city,  for,  as  the  ruts  show 
plainly,  men  could  never  drive  abreast, 
nor,  except  at  certain  places,  pass  each 
other  in  the  street  Here  and  there,  huge 
stepping-stones  are  laid  from  side  to  side, 
to  serve  in  case  of  flood.  It  seems  pretty 
clear,  indeed,  from  the  aspect  of  the  pave- 
ment, that  the  ladies  of  Pompeii  mostly 
had  pedestrian  exercise  when  they  ventured 
out  of  doors,  for  there  could  have  been 
small  pleasure  in  a  drive  about  the  place. 

Pompeii  lies  about  four  miles  from  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius,  although  in  that  clear 
air  the  distance  seems  much  less.  The 
jagged  edges  of  the  summit  stand  out 
sharply  in  their  outline,  cutting  into  the 
blue  sky.  Indeed,  the  mouth  of  the  crater 
is  furnished  with  a  number  of  most 
formidable  teeth,  which  may  be  viewed  as 
outward  signs  of  the  devouring  force 
within.  Bivers  of  lava,  black  as  Styx,  ran 
down  the  mountain-sides  and  flew  over  the 
green  fields  which  lie  fertUe  at  its  foot 
The  surface  of  these  streams,  death-dealing 
in  their  course,  is  rent  into  quaint  chasms, 
and  twisted  into  strange,  fantastic  sem- 
blances and  shapes.  Indeed,  to  a  fanciful 
view,  it  might  appear  that  the  black 
current  had  flowed  forth  straight  from 
Hades,  and  that  its  surface  had  been 
ruffled  by  the  sighs  of  the  lost  spirits  which 
had  passed  its  fatal  brink. 

The  better  to  enjoy  the  solemn  silence  of 
the  streets,  I  left  the  company  of  my  guide 
about  mid-way  in  his  course.  WMle  I 
strolled  along  in  solitude,  I  came  into  the 
Forum,  where  the  pillars  still  lie  prostrate, 
as  when  shattered  by  the  earthquake  which 
Arbaces,  the  magician,  the  friend  of  my 
schoolboyhood,  was  powerless  to  escape. 
They  evoked  a  mental  glimpse  of  Glaucus 
and  lone,  lying  stunned  amid  the  ruins, 
until  sweet  Nydia,  the  blind  girl,  bravely 
came  to  their  relief.  From  this  vision  of 
romance  I  was  suddenly  recalled  to  the 
realities  of  life  by  the  approach  of  a  youne 
man,  who  politely  held  his  hand  out,  and 
in  the  whine  I  knew  so  well — the  true 
whine  of  the  country — said,  '*  Signer,  da 
un'  sol."  It  quite  took  me  by  surprise  to 
hear  in  such  dead  silence  that  old  familiar 
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cry.  It  seemed  as  though  I  saw  the  ghost 
of  Belisarios,  and  heard  him  begging  for 
an  obolusi  as  in  the  brave  days  of  old. 
Indeed,  the  shock  so  stageered  me  that 
my  command  of  the  ItalianTanguage  failed 
me  for  a  momenti  and  all  that  I  could 
muster  was  the  single  word,  "  Perch6 1 " 
Bat  this  sufficed  as  well  as  any  lengthier 
reply,  for  tiie  stranger  blandly  smiled  and 
went  upon  his  way  without  making  any 
effort  to  respond  to  the  unanswerable  ques- 
tion I  had  put  He  looked  healthy  and 
well  fed,  and  his  smart  clothes  quite  took 
the  shine  out  of  my  poor  battered  cos« 
tome-— for  ease  before  elegance  is  my 
maxim  when  abroad,  however  stiffly  I  may 
strive  to  get  my  collars  starched  at  home. 
But  I  suppose  that  there  was  a  strain  of 
begging  in  his  blood,  and '  he  was  subject 
on  occasions  to  a  fit  of  this  incurable, 
hereditary  vice. 

The  wide  world  is  narrowed  nowadays, 
since  steam  has  conquered  space.  Swift 
ships  and  rapid  trains  can  put  a  girdle 
round  the  earth  at  a  fairy-footed  pace,  if 
not  with  the  celerity  of  Mercury  or  Puck. 
Special  pens  and  pencils  have  thus  travelled 
through  all  lands,  and  have  left  but  little 
to  discover  or  describa  Nature  has  few 
secrets  in  this  enquiring  age,  and  the 
traveller  must  go  afar  to  find  out  some- 
thing new.  But  there  still  remains  one 
half  of  old  Pompeii  underground,  and  who 
can  tell  what  novelties  may  therein  be  un- 
earthed, and  what  curious  antiquities  may 
anon  be  brought  to  light  f  Every  month 
adds  some  fresh  wonders  to  the  myriad  of 
marvels  which  are  shown  in  the  museum ; 
while  the  galleries  at  Naples  are  continually 
enriched  with  freshly-found  art-treasures, 
far  surpassing  in  their  excellence  the  most 
costly  modern  works.  And  all  this  wealth 
of  art  was  stored  within  a  watering-place 
not  half  so  big  as  Brighton,  and  the  frescoes 
are  as  fresh  as  when  they  first  adorned  its 
walls.  If  the  Downs  became  volcanic  and 
Brighton  were  entombed,  what  portion  of 
its  statuary  could  be  deemed  worth  pre- 
servation for  eighteen  hundred  years,  and 
what  vestige  would  remain  of  the  countless 
chromo-lithographs  which  now  decorate  its 
walls  1 

Surely  if  there  be  anywhere  sermons  in 
stones,  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  are  a  place  to 
hear  them  preached.  **  Vanity  of  Vanities  " 
may  well  be  cited  for  a  text,  and  there 
can  be  small  doubt  as  to  the  drift  of 
the  discourse.  Were  these  stones  in- 
terred by  accident,  or,  for  a  set  purpose, 
ordained  to  be  preserved  1    If  the  latter  be 


fresumable  (as  they  who  put  their  faith  in 
'rovidence  must  certainly  believe),  what 
surer  means  of  keeping  them  could  Nature 
have  devised  than  covering  them  over  with 
a  thick  coating  of  ashes,  impervious  to 
atmosphere  and  preservative  from  damp  f 
Here  is  a  whole  dty,  once  a  fashionable 
watering-place,  preserved  by  way  of  speci- 
men, as  a  boy  would  pin  a  butterfly  upon 
a  bit  of  cardboard  and  keep  it  in  a  box. 
Here  we  may  see  plainly  how  the  heathen 
world  was  wagging  near  two  thousand 
years  a^o;  and  what  were,  its  amusements, 
its  religion,  and  its  art.  Here  were 
theatres  for  the  many  and  temples  for  the 
few;  and  ways  of  life  and  luxury  and 
filthiness  unspeakable,  preserved  by  way  of 
confirmation  strong  of  Holy  Writ  He 
who  doubts  the  truth  of  what  St.  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Romans  may  find  a  visit  to 
Pompeii  incline  him  to  believe. 

Tourists  often  show  themselves  afflicted 
with  strange  tastes.  Many  like  the  shops 
of  Paris  better  than  the  palaces  of  Eome ; 
and  some  take  the  pains  of  climbing  to  the 
summit  of  St.  Peter's  for  the  purpose  of 
thence  dating  a  few  postcards  to  their 
friends.  There  are  travellers  who  can  see 
no  beauty  in  the  Parthenon,  and  who  look 
upon  Niagara  as  simply  a  big  water-force 
running  foolishly  to  wasta  For  such  as 
these  Pompeii  is  not  at  all  a  place  to  spend 
a  happy  day.  Nor  should  their  comic 
friends  select  it  as  a  spot  by  nature  fitted 
for  the  cracking  of  old  jokes.  But  the 
ruins  teem  with  interest  to  more  sober- 
minded  folk.  Not  merely  are  there  sermons 
in  these  old  deserted  stones,  but  books  of 
wisdom  to  be  read  in  the  once  running 
lava-brooks.  And  any  man  who  may  be 
seriously  inclined  will  find  no  lack  of 
things  to  think  about  in  a  visit  to  Vesuvius, 
and  the  heathen  place  it  buried — only 
fifteen  brief  years  after  that  St.  Paul  had 
died  for  Christ 

"MY  LADY  DAFFODIL." 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.  CHAPTER  III. 

Eric  Weldon  walked  with  hurried 
steps  in  the  direction  of  the  miE  He  took 
the  road  in  which  he  generally  met  Estelle 
going  to  her  work ;  but  today  he  caught 
no  sight  of  the  well-known  figure.  Ho 
found  himself,  at  last^  facing  the  mill — at 
the  spot  where  he  had  first  seen  her.  For 
a  moment  he  hesitated.  He  had  never 
once  been  asked  to  enter  the  house.  He 
had  never  even  seen  the  grandfather  whom 
he  set  down  as  a  domestic  tyrant,  in  spite 
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of  the   affection   Estelle    evidently  bore 

hint 

Bat  the  sharp  pain  of  the  fear  that  he 
might  not  see  her  again,  made  him  forget 
all  pradence.  He  went  quickly  up  the 
narrow  flagged  way,  without  considering 
what  he  u^uld  do  or  say  if  he  met  the 
surly  owner  of  the  milL 

He  knew  the  window  of  the  room  in 
which  Estelle  generally  sat  when  at  home. 

Instead  of  knocking  at  the  door,  the  same 
reckless  disregard  of  consequences  made  him 
turn  in  the  (urection  of  the  Window.  His 
heart  gave  one'  quick  bound,  and  then 
seemed  to  stand  stilL  She  was  sitting  at 
the  window,  her  head  bent  over  her  work. 
At  the  same  moment  she  raised  it,  and  her 
eyes  met  his.  A  startled  flash  of  glad 
recognition  lighted  it  up,  while  a  hot  flush 
dyed  her  face  from  brow  to  chin.  The 
next  second  he  was  at  the  window,  think- 
ing only  of  the  face  looking  out  of  the  mill- 
window  at  him,  not  even  troubling  to  assure 
himself  of  the  fact  that  the  room  was  empty, 
and  that  there  was  no  stem  guardian  to 
break  in  upon  their  interview. 

**  Come  out  into  the  valley,"  he  said,  his 
voice  just  a  little  unsteady.  ''You  ought 
not  to  be  sitting  working  at  home  this  lovely 
morning." 

She  bad  risen  to  her  feet^  her  work  lying 
on  the  ground,  as  it  had  fallen  from  her 
hands. 

She  looked  dovm  at  it,  then,  without  a 
word,  went  towards  the  door  of  the  room. 
She  was  only  a  few  minutes  before  she 
appeared  at  the  house-door  with  her  hat ; 
but  those  few  minutes  gave  Eric  time  to 
bring  his  feelings  better  under  control 

She,  too,  was  a  little  graver  when  she 
came  out,  and  her  face  seemed  to  have 
paled  as  his  had  done.  They  walked  along 
without  saying  much,  makiug  only  common- 
place remarks  about  the  beauty  of  the 
spring  morning,  until  they  turned  into  the 
Daffodil  Valley. 

They  wandered  half-way  through  it,  then 
suddenly  stopped  to  look  and  listen. 

The  dew  was  still  sparkling  on  the 
grasses  and  golden  daffodil  bdls.  The 
birds  were  singing  their  sweetest  song. 
The  warm  softness  of  the  air  was  fresh 
with  the  breath  of  morning,  and  they  two, 
as  they  stood  there  with  the  daffodils  and 
grasses  springing  up  round  their  feet| 
seemed  to  have  the  whole  world  of  glad 
delight  and  joyous  love  to  themselves. 

"  Isn't  it  just  jolly  1  '*  exclaimed  Weldon, 
who,  though  intensely  appreciative  of  outer 
influences,  was   not  gifted  with   poetical 


language  to  express  his  appreciation. 
'*  £peiit  you  glad  that  I  made  you  come 
out  f  I  think  it  is  an  awful  shame  for  your 
grandfather  to  make  you  work.  They  say, 
at  the  inn,  he  is  rich  enougL" 

"  I  think  he  does  not  wish  me  to  forget 
that  I  belong  to  the  working-people.  There 
is  not  much  to  be  done  at  home,  and  he  is 
afraid  that  I  might  take  to  wasting  my 
time  with  fancies. 

''Yes;  but  you  might  do  other  work." 
In  spite  of  himself,  his  eyes  fell  on  her 
hands-as  he  spoke. 

She  saw  the  momentary  glance,  and  her 
face  flushed. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  looking  dovm,  too, 
at  the  offending  hands.  "  They  don't  look 
like  those  of  the  young  ladies  for  whom  I 
work.  Even  needlework  does  not  spoil 
them  like  scrubbing  and  dusting." 

"  I  would  rather  see  you  scrub  and  dust 
in  your  own  house  than  go  out  to  sew  for 
other  people,"  he  exclaimed,  with  angry, 
unreasonable  resentment  against  fate,  her 
grandfather,  the  people  who  employed  her. 

Again  the  same  hot  flush  dyed  her 
cheeks  —a  flush  that  seemed  to  have  more 
of  pain  or  pride  in  it  than  shame. 

"  Some  women  must  do  the  work,"  she 
said. 

Something  in  the  words,  rather  than 
the  tone  —  for  they  were  spoken  in  a 
simple,  matter-of-fact  voice — went  straight 
to  tne  heart  of  the  young  man. 

He  forgot  everything  in  the  passion  of 
tumultuous  feeling  that  surged  over  him. 
Resolves,  promises,  mother,  the  social 
opinion,  his  so  much  valued  ambition — 
even  himself. 

"I  cannot  bear  itl"  he  exclaimed 
sharply.  "  It  is  too  horrible  to  think  of 
you,  slaving  and  toiling,  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  all  these  people.  Oh,  Estelle,  my 
darling,  don't  shrink  away  from  me  !  Have 
not  you  guessed,  all  this  time,  how  I  love 
youl  Will  you  be  my  wife,  and  I  will 
take  you  away  for  ever  from  all  this  mise- 
rable life?  Ah,  now  I  have  frightened 
you.    Don't  you  believe " 

She  drew  ner  hands  away  from  his. 

"  Your  wife  I "  she  echoed  in  slow,  incre- 
dulous tones ;  "  your  wife !  I,  a  common 
working-girl  1 " 

"  Common !  You  may  have  had  to 
earn  your  living,  but  you  are  fit  to  stand 
in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  herself.  Oh, 
EsteUe " 

At  that  moment,  when  his  love  and 
passion  had  broken  its  barriers  of  pru- 
dence, she  had  never  seemed  so  desirable 
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as  she  did  noW|  the  morning  sunlight 
Ming  on  her  face,  her  colour  coming  and 
going,  her  lipe  tremblings  her  ejw  shy, 
ahamed,  doubtiiig,  all  in  one. 

He  did  not  even  wait  for  her  answer. 
He  drew  her  suddenly  to  him. 

She  did  not  resist^  for  he  had  not  given 
her  time  to  think.  A  low,  tremulous  sigh 
broke  from  her,  and  then  her  face  was 
hidden  on  his  breast  Their  conversation 
was  only  broken  after  that 

Eric  Weldon,  in  the  perfect  happiness 
of  a  satisfied  love,  gave  himself  un  wholly 
to  the  delight  of  the  moment  ne  would 
not  think  3  he  would  not  look  beyond. 

Estelle  stood  close  to  him,  her  face 
flashing  and  paling  beneath  his  looks,  her 
lips,  shy,  and  still  half  lightened,  return- 
ing his  kisses,  and  that  was  sufficient 

Strange  to  say,  the  one  who  brought  all 
this  stnwge,  new  content  into  his  life  was 
the  first  one  to  raise  a  shadow  upon  it 

She  had  moved  a  little  away  from  him. 
She  was  not  a  girl  who  gave  her  caresses 
easUy ;  and  her  very  reserve,  adding  to  the 
dignity  of  her  girlhood,  made  the  young 
man  feel  more  than  ever  satisfied  with  his 
choice.  And  now,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
flower  with  which  she  was  toying,  she  said : 

"  You  will  tell  my  grandfather  to-night 
He  will  be  out  all  day.  I  think  he  will 
be  ghid,  though." 

The  question  raised  into  dark,  forbidding 
shapes  all  the  ugly  doubts,  and  suspicions, 
and  pains  of  the  past 

"  I  don't  think  he  will  be  ansry,  though 
you  are  a  gentleman,''  she  said  again,  a 
little  startled  at  his  silence,  and  a  shadow 
falling  on  her  face  as  she  caught  sight  of 
his.    **  He  has  always  been  against— — " 

Eric  Weldon  had  recovered  himself. 

He  must  have  time  to  think.  He  had 
been  acting  madly,  but  he  had  gone  too 
far  to  turn.  Besides,  he  could  not  give 
her  up,  this  one  love  of  lus  life.  £ut 
she  was  such  a  child.  How  could  he  ever 
make  her  understand  all  the  prejudices  and 
differences  of  his  class,  without  wounding 
her  sensitive  pride  1 

''Yes,  dear,  I  will  speak  to  your  grand- 
father. But  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  him 
to-day.  We  are  goinj^  to  leave  this  mominff. 
I — I  must  go  home  immediately,  but  I  wQl 
write ;  do  you  mind  that  very  much  9 " 

"  You  are  going  away  to-day  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  must"  He  had  taken  one  step, 
and  now,  hating  and  despising  himself,  he 
was  driven  on  to  others.  ''But  I  wfll 
write,  the  very  moment  that  I  can ;  you 
■ee,  dear,  there  are  a  few  difficulties " 


"  Oh  yes,  I  know,"  she  said  quickly,  as 
he  stopj^ed  for  very  shame.  *'  Your  people 
may  object  It  is  only  natural  Gro  back 
to  them  first  j  and  if — ^if  my  being  your 
wife  will  do  you  harm ;  if  they  are  very 
angry,  don't  think  of  me " 

She  could  not  finish.  The  tears  sprang 
into  her  eyes,  and  with  a  low  sob  she  let 
herself  be  drawn  back  into  his  arms. 

He  comforted  her  as  he  coiUd  best  do, 
swearinp^  that  no  obstacles  should  ever 
stand  m  the  way  of  their  love;  but 
when  the  two  parted  at  the  mill,  half  an 
hour  later,  it  was  with  the  understand- 
ing that  nothing  should  be  said  till  he 
wrote  himself  to  her  grandfather.  Then 
he  went  back  to  the  inn  to  hurry  their 
departure,  longing  now  to  be  out  of  the 
place,  so  that  he  might  face  and  think  out 
the  difficulties  of  bis  positioa 

Some  of  his  doubt  and  troubled  excite- 
ment seemed  to  have  clouded  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  mill  After  he  left,  Estelle 
Dorey  moved  about  resUessly — unable  to 
settle  down  to  any  of  her  occupations  with 
this  strange  wonder  that  had  come  into  her 
life  overpowering  her.  She  could  not 
think,  she  could  not  look  forward  nor  back. 
She  could  only  go  over  and  over  again 
the  scene  in  the  Daffodil  Valley.  That 
Eric  Weldon,  with  his  handsome  face,  with 
his  winning  ways  and  high-bred  manner, 
should  love  her,  was  a  fact  that  her  mind 
refused  to  grasp,  and  she  could  only  sit 
still,  living  through  again  the  moments 
when  his  voice  had  spoken,  his  eyes  had 
looked  into  hers.  She  could  not  tell  which 
feeling  predominated — f  ear,  wonder,delight 
It  seemed  more  like  some  glimpse  into  a 
strange,  wonderful  land,  so  far  away  from 
the  mill,  with  its  monotonous  life,  its  long 
days,  its  hard  work,  its  loneliness,  that 
she  could  scarcely  believe,  now  that  the 
glimpse  was  past,  in  the  existence  of  so 
beautiful  a  world  at  all 

Yet  all  through  the  restless  delight  ran  a 
vague  trouble  and  reeret  If  only  he  would 
have  told  her  grandfather  at  once  1  How 
could  she  meet  the  old  man  to-night  with 
this  secret  upon  her  f  If  only  Eric  Weldon 
had  not  been  her  superior  by  birth  I  But 
her  grandfather's  prejudice  was  so  strong 
against  men  of  the  upper  class.  What 
would  he  say  to  this  f  Yet  was  this  the 
only  fear  that  troubled  her  1  Was  there 
no  other  doubt^  the  shadow  of  which 
rested  even  upon  her  lover  himself.  Her 
troubled  reflections,  as  she  sat  by  the  open 
window,  at  which  Eric  Weldon  had  seen 
her  two  hours  before— it  seemed  weeks 
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now — were  suddenly  disturbed  by  some- 
one else  standing  outside  it. 

"  Miss  Dorey  I " 

She  started,  and  rose  with  a  frightened 
look  in  her  eyes,  as  they  discovered  the 
new  comer. 

It  was  Wilfred  Amot 

Her  first  thought  was  of  Eric,  and  her 
own  previous  troubled  reflections  gave  a 
colour  to  her  thought. 

She  even  fancied  that  Mr.  Arnot  looked 
pale. 

'<  Is  anythinff  [the  matter  f"  she  asked, 
bendingforwardtospeak.  "Mr.Weldon " 

**  Did  I  frighten  you  f "  he  asked  gently, 
though  he  smiled  slightly  as  he  saw  her 
white  face  and  startled  eyes.  '*  You  were 
in  such  a  deep  day-dream.  I  only  came  to 
say  good-bye.  Do  you  mind  coming  round 
to  the  door  ?  This  casement  was  not  made 
for  farewella" 

He  seemed  anxious  to  give  her  time  to 
recover  herself,  as  evidently  she  was  still 
too  startled  to  speak  quietly.  She  did  as 
he  told  her,  and  after  a  moment's  delay 
came  round  to  the  door. 

He  was  standing  with  his  back  to  it^  but 
he  turned  immediately,  though  her  footfall 
was  so  light  that  he  could  scarcely  have 

heard  it 

He  looked  at  her,  as  she  stood  framed 
in  the  grey  doorway,  then  his  eyes  fell 
for  a  second  on  the  stone-flags. 

"  You  are  going  away,  Mr.  Arnot ! "  she 
asked,  breaking  the  momentary  pause,  her 
voice  sweet  and  steady  as  usual 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  away.  I  thought  I 
would  run  over  and  say  good-bye.  We 
mayn't  meet  again  for  some  time.  My 
friend  has  told  me,"  he  went  on  in  still  the 
same  quiet  tone,  as  he  saw  the  flushing  of 
her  face  at  the  words  "  some  time,"  implying 
the  future  meeting,  "and  I  am  glad. 
His  choice  does  him  honour.  I  should 
like  to  say  how  much  I  think  so.  It  can't 
matter  now,  because  you  belong  to  him, 
and — don't  misjudge  me — he  is  my  friend, 
and  I  don't  grudge  him  his  happiness.  But 
— well,  as  I  said  before,  it  does  not  matter, 
only— if  I  could  have  won  the  treasure 
without  harm  to  him,  I  should  have  held 
it  as  the  dearest  thhig  heaven  or  earth 
could  have  given  me.  Don't  think  I  am 
saying  this  to  pain  you.  Do  you  not  think 
that  I  have  understood  all  along  that  my 
hope  was  foolish!  .You,  like  the  true 
woman  you  are,  have  given  your  hand 
only  where  your  heart   could  go.     But 


I  am — I  should  just  like  to  say  this, 
because,  you  know,  sometimes  troubles 
come,  and  we  want  friends  in  this  life, 
and  it  I  could  ever  be  of  service  I  want 
you  to  think  of  me,  and  believe  that  no 
task  you  should  ever  ask  would  be  any- 
thing but  the  dearest  pleasure  of  my  life." 

And  all  the  time  his  voice  was  quiet  and 
steady,  as  if  he  were  merely  discussing  the 
most  trivial  topic.  His  lips  were  pernaps 
paler  than  U8ual»  but  his  eyes  looked  down 
at  her  as  the  eyes  of  a  brother. 

She  stood  there  silent^  troubled,  amazed. 
But  that  the  words  must  mean  something, 
she  could  scarcely  believe  that  he  was 
laying  bare  to  her  the  secret  of  his  own 
heart  He  loved  her,  too,  and  what  could 
she  give  himf  Nothing.  He  saw  that 
too,  and  he  did  not  try  to  make  her  break 
the  silence,  but  went  on  again  : 

*'  You  will  believe  what  I  have  said  about 
the. reason  for  my  speaking)  Only  the 
desire  to  be  of  service  to  you  if  ever  you 
should  need  me,  made  me  give  you  this 
pain  now.  You  do  believe  it — that  I  did 
not  think  of  my  own  selfish  gratification  f " 

"Yes." 

"  That  is  right  I  should  not  like  you 
or  Eric  Weldon  to  imagine  that  I  was 
untrua  Now,  may  I  ask  you  just  one 
more  tibing  in  token  of  your  trust  1  Will 
you  give  me  those  flowers  that  you  are 

wearing,  and "    He  stopped    Perhaps 

he  could  not  continua 

She  took  the  dafibdils,  which  she  had 
gathered  that  morning  in  the  valley,  from 
her  dress,  and  held  them  out  to  him  with- 
out a  word. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  and  he  touched 
them  lightly  with  his  lips.  "You  will 
forgive  me ;  I  did  not ■ 

But  her  pity,  her  amazement,  a  strange 
pain  stirring  at  her  own  heart,  that  the 
very  love  and  wonder  that  had  come  into 
her  life  had  itself  raised,  overcame  her 
trouble  and  silence. 

"Listen,"  she  said.  "I  believe  you.  I 
trust  you  as  Mr.  Weldon's  friend.  And  to 
prove  my  trust  to  you,  if  ever  I  need  a 
friend — ^if  ever  you  can  help  me,  and  you 
alone,  I  will  ask  you  to  give  me  back  those 
flowers,  and  if  you  have  them " 

"I  shall  have  them,"  he  said  simply, 
taking  the  hand  she  held  out  to  him. 

"  Good-bye  I " 

"Good-bye.  Heaven  bless  you  both," 
he  said,  then  turned  away  and  went  down 
the  flagged  patL 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL      DARKNESS  IN 
*      SUNSHINBL 

A  KILLING  dimate,  failing  health,  and 
increasing  poverty ;  montha  of  daily  soa- 
penae,  and  daily  diaappointment ;  a  futore 
'  that  begins  to  nave  no  hope  in  it,  no  light 
to  lead  one  on,  bat  only  a  darkness  from 
which  human  nature  cannot  help  shrink- 
ing; this  state  of  things  makes  young 
romance  grow  old,  so  that  its  bright  flame 
dies  down  into  ashes  and  weariness. 

Theo  was  not  superhuman,  and  the  chief 
thought  in  her  mind  that  summer  was, 
How  is  it  to  end  f    Not  that  she  had  lost 
courage,  for  she  would  never  let  Gerald 
\  despair,  and  when  she  was  most  ill,  mind 
and  body  both  worn  out  with  fever,  some 
new  strength  had  come  to  her,  and  made 
it  impossible  to  give  in  and  die.  She  could 
not  leave  Gerald  alone  there ;  she  could 
not  let  him  leave  her  behind,  when  some 
day  the  time  came  for  him  to  go  back  to 
England,  to  that  dear  hoi&e-country  of 
which  she  could  hardly  think  now  without 
tears.     One  can  easily  understand  why  she 
wrote  such  short  letters  to   Helen   and 
^  Hugh ;  she  could  not  bear  them  to  know 
'  what  sort  of  life  she  was  leading.     Some- 
:  Umes  she  thought  that  some  day,  when 
she  felt  stronger,  she  would  write  a  letter 
to  her  grandmother,  and  tell  her  every- 
•  thing ;  but  that  day  did  not  come.    And 
when  she  was  a  little  better,  Gerald  always 
wanted  her,  or  Combe  was  ill  and  must  be 
nursed,  or  some  sick  neighbour  must  be 
visited. 
,     And  now  the  baby  had  opened  his  eyes 

Ion  this  dry,  dusty,  dazzling  world ;  and 
he  did  not  like  it,  as  Gerald  told  Ada  in 


that  letter,  which  would  have  vexed  Theo 
if  she  had  read  it  He  was  the  smallest^ 
weakesti  saddest  baby  that  ever  cried  his 
first  hours  away ;  but  he  made  his  mother 
strangely  happy ;  he  was  never  out  of  her 
sight  for  a  moment^  and  almost  always  in 
her  arms.  She  thought  he  cried  less  when 
she  was  holdins;  him,  and  bending  her  face 
over  him;  his  <uirk,  melancholy  eyes  looked 
up  into  hers,  and  she  thought  he  could 
understand  all  the  mysterious  fancies  that 
were  in  her  mind  about  him,  and  feel  all 
the  love  that  waa  in  her  heart 

She  did  not  see  or  know  that  the  doctor 
and  all  the  good  women  shook  their  heads 
over  him,  and  was  only  a  little  amused  at 
the  extreme  gravity  with  which  Bob 
Stirling  regarded  him  when  he  saw  him 
for  the  first  time.  She  looked  up  smiling, 
puzzled  by  Bob's  unusual  solemnity. 

«  Do  you  think  he  is  like  anybody  f  Is 
he  like  Gerald ) "  she  said. 

"  I  don't  know,  Mrs.  Fana  I  suppose 
he  is  like  a  little  angel,"  said  Bob.  **  I'm 
awfully  afraid  KimMrley  won't  agree  with 
him." 

''But  that  ia  just  what  I  think,"  she 
said,  answering  the  first  part  of  his  speech. 
"He  will  be  like  Gerald  by-and-by,  bat 
now  he  has  only  that  solemn  angeMook, 
as  if  he  saw  such  wonderful  things  that 
we  can't  see.  He  will  come  down  to  us 
presently,  and  forget  them,  I  am  afraid." 

'' '  Tmling  clouds  of  glory,' "  Bob  mut- 
tered, and  then  he  coloured  very  much, 
and  went  away  as  soon  as  he  could  into 
the  dust  and  the  sun-blaze. 

He  walked  off  ^vely  to  his  sorting, 
thinking  of  something  the  doctor  had  said 
to  him  ^e  day  before. 

He  was  very  sorry  for  his  friends.  He 
could  have  afforded  quite  well  to  go  home 
to  England,  any  time  this  year,  but  some- 
how he  coidd  not  bear  to  go,  leaving  them 
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to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  in  misfortune ; 
and  he  reproached  himself  now  for  having 
advised  Gerald  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  diamonds.  The  poor  fellow  was  un- 
lucky— that  was  plain;  even  his  wife's 
sorting  brought  no  good  fortune  to  him ; 
he  was  known  throughout  the  camp  as  an 
unlucky  man,  and  he  knew  it  himself^  and 
was  becoming  a  little  desperate.  Bob 
Stirling  sympathised  very  strongly  with 
Mrs.  Fane,  when  she  wished  they  were  all 
away  from  Kimberley;  he  thought  be 
knew,  even  better  than  she  did,  how  almost 
necessary  it  was  for  Gerald  to  get  away ; 
but  to  Gerald  himself  that  seemed  im- 
possible. Theo  w|ts  too  weak,  and  too 
much  devoted  to  her  baby,  to  argue  with 
him  much ;  yet  sometimes  there  were 
arguments,  in  which,  of  course,  neither  of 
them  convinced  the  other.  Then  Gerald 
was  very  irritable,  and  then  penitent ;  and 
Theo,  perhaps,  would  make  things  worse 
by  being  a  little  proud  and  cold ;  and 
somehow  it  was  not  only  outward  circum- 
stances ihat^  made  them  both  unhappy, 
lie,  perhaps,  was  the  more  unhappy  of  the 
two;  she  did  not  think,  as  he  sat  and 
looked  at  her  with  little  Gerald  in  her 
arms,  what  wild,  despairing  thoughts  were 
passing  through  the  poor  fellow's  mind. 
And  a  year  ago,  he  and  she  both  thought 
that*one  could  have  nothing  apart  from  the 
other  I  Now  it  seemed  as  if  his  one  passion 
was  for  diamonds,  hers  for  her  baby.  Was 
it  possible  i  Gomd  little  Gerald  really,  in 
his  innocence,  be  a  sort  of  separation 
between  his  father  and  mother  f 

One  day  Gerald  came  home  as  usual, 
and  walked  heavily  into  the  half-dark 
room.  He  was  very  thin,  and  worn,  and 
sunburnt;  his  eyes  were  hollow;  his 
digger's  clothes  looked  rough  and  careless ; 
he  was  tired  and  slouching,  and  half 
stumbled  at  the  door. 

'*Take  oare,  dear;  youll  wake  him," 
said  Tbeo  softly  from  the  sofa, 

Gerald  muttered  something,  and  flung 
his  hat  into  a  comer,  and  himself  into  a 
large  chair  at  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

**Oomehere,"  said  Theo;  *'  are  you  very 
tired,  poor  boy  1 " 

''Of  course/'  he  said;  but  he  did  not 
move;  and  presently  she  said  in  a  low 
voice:  **1  can't  come  to  you,  because  I 
don't  want  to  disturb  him;  he  has  been 
crying  all  day." 

**  Ha  never  does  anything  but  cry,  poor 
little  beggar  1 "  said  Gerald.  **  I  wonder 
thb  doctor  can't  stop  ^hat;  it's  perfectly 
awful" 


''There  might  be  things,"  said  Theo, 
"but  Go^be.says  they  wouldn't  agree 
with  hiiQ,/  He  is  so  weak,  you-  see — so 
delicate."  ,:     .     '  - 

"  I  believe  Combe  .'knows  noihing  on 
earth  about  babiea" 

Theo  did  not  answer ;  it  was.  not  worth 
while  to  defend  Combe's  knowledge ;  but 
presently  she  asked  the  usual  question  : 

"  Have  you  any  good  news  to-day  t " 

^  I  should  have  told  you  long  ago  if  I 
had,"  said  Gerald. 

There  was  a  long  pausOi  and  then  she 
said: 

"  I  wonder  how  this  will  end,  Gerald  ? 
A  month  ago,  when  I  told  you  I  could  not 
keep  him  here  when  it  was  hot,  you  said 
we  must  wait  a  month,  and  then  decide 
something.  I'm  sure  the  heat  is  already 
bad  for  him.  Mrs.  Jackson  says  so — and, 
Gerald,  she  was  here  this  afternoon,  and 
she  said  he  grows  smaller  every  day." 

Her  voice  failed,  leaving  a  sort  of  sad 
echo  in  the  room.  There  she  lay  on  the 
large,  dark  sofa,  all  white,  holding  her  baby 
in  her  arms ;  his  little  face  was  pinched 
and  wasted,  his  tired  little  eyelids  were 
closed ;  he  looked  patient,  poor  tiny  thing, 
but  hardly  peaceful  or  happy ;  it  was  only 
a  few  minutes'  rest  from  the  sorrow  and 
pain  that  seemed  to  have  belonged  to  him 
ever  since  he  was  bora 

"Don't  let  her  bothpr  you;  it  is  his 
nature  to  be  small,"  said  Gerald  rather 
impatiently ;  and  after  a  minute  or  two  he 
added  :  "  He's  not  so  weak  as  you  think. 
When  I  went  off  this  morning,  he  took  hold 
of  my  finger  and  held  it  like  a  man." 

"  Gerald,  you  are  such  a  long  way  off. 
Do  come  here ! "  said  Theo  under  her 
breath. 

"  I  s^all  wake  bim  if  I  do." 

«  Very  well,  I  can't  help  it" 

He  came  to  her  very  gently  then,  and 
kissed  her,  an^  looked  into  the  little  sleep- 
ing face;  and  presently,  in  silence,  went 
lightly  back  to  his  chair  again. 

"  Sell  it  to-morrow,  dear,  and  let  us  go 
away,"  she  said. 

"  Ab,  that's  all  very  fine,"  he  answered 
despairingly.  "  But  what  are  we  going  to 
live  on  1  And — look  here — the  man  who 
buys  it  will  have  all  the  good  luck.  He'll 
find  a  big  stone  the  very  first  day,  and 
go  on  finding  them,  and  make  his  fortune 
in  a  few  months.  And  if  he  does,  why 
shouldn't  1 1 " 

*'  Simply  because  you  don't,"  said  Theo. 

"  That  is  such  nonsense.  Of  course  it 
is  despairing  work — killing  work,  nothing 
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bat  f  Mlare  day  after  day — ^who  knows  that 
if  I  don't)  If  it  was  a  bad  elaimi  there 
would  be  reason  in  what  yon  say.  Bat  it's 
a  good  one,  as  yon  know;  the  last  fellow 
made  his  fortone  oat  of  it^  so  why  shouldn't 
I  f    One  only  wants  patience." 

''  Patience  is  such  a  dreadful  thing/'  said 
Theo^  half  to  herself. 

'^How  can  yoa  be  so.  childish  f  said 
Grerald  with  a  sort  of  groan,  twisting  him- 
self in  his  chair.  "  I'im  doing  all  I  can,  the 
best  I  can  for  you  and  him,  and  yoa  won't 
even  wait  to  see  what  two  or  three  months 
will  bring." 

"  Why  should  they  bring  anything  more 
than  the  last  seven,  or  eight,  or  nine  %  " 

"Because  they  must.  It's  impossible, 
ifif  aeainst  reason  that  they  shouldn't  It 
would  be  madness  to  sell  the  claim  now.'* 

**  Madness  !"  repeated  Theo.  ''  Some- 
times madness  comes  from  staving  here 
too  long.  Do  you  remember  uiat  farm, 
Gerald  T' 

He  laughed. 

"It  depends  upon  you  to  fulfil  that 
prophecy,"  he  said, 

Theo  sighed.  After  a  few  minutes  she 
said: 

"  If  the  claim  is  such  a  good  one,  you 
would  sell  it  well,  and  then  we  should  be 
all  right." 

"  It  has  a  bad  name  now,  you  see,"  said 
her  husband.  "  It  certainly  would  not  pay 
me  anything  like  what  I  have  spent  upon 
it  Idling  knows  it  wouldn't  Every- 
body knows  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
attempt  selling  now.  I  must  stick  to  it 
I'm  sorry  you  hate  it  all  so  desperately." 

*'  Am  I  imreasonable  t "  said  Theo. 

She  did  not  try  to  argue  with  him  or 
persuade  him  any  more,  for  she  was  very 
tired.  After  all,  she  thought,  as  far  as 
she  was  concerned,  it  did  not  matter  much. 
She  had  lived  throueh  all  these  months  of 
fever  and  wretchedness,  and  she  would 
probably  go  on  living;  she  was  not  afraid 
now  that  she  would  die.  And  if  Gerald 
could  ever  be  happy  and  fortunate,  and 
could  carry  out  what  he  had  set  his  heart 
on,  perhaps  it  did  not  matter  that  her 
cheek  had  lost  its  young  roundness,  and 
that  her  pretty,  delicate  colouring  was  gone 
for  ever,  and  that  she  looked  and  felt 
years,  instead  of  months,  older  than  the 
girl  who  had  left  England,  full  of  eager, 
restless  happiness,  to  join  him  in  this 
country.  No,  it  did  not  matter  at  all 
about  her,  but  it  did  matter  about  the 
baby ;  the  honors  of  that  climate,  the  dust 
and  the  flies  which  she  had  laughed  at» 


became  real  horrors  now  that  they  tormented 
him.  She  was  uneasy  about  him,  though 
perhaps  not  really  anxious,  for  people  had 
been  too  sofb-hearted  to  frighten  her.  She 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  her  chUd 
growing  up  in  this  country,  a  boy  like 
other  boys  she  saw  at  Kimberley.  She 
talked  to  him  about  it  sometimes  in  confi- 
dence, for  when  ahe  said  these  things  to 
Gerald  he  was  rather  hurt  and  angry,  and 
asked  hor  if  she  really  thought  he  meant 
to  stay  at  Kimberley  aJwaya 

After  all,  perhaps  he  was  right  in  a 
certain  way.  He  thought  of  the  future, 
and  was  doing  his  best,  as  he  said,  for  her 
and  the  chUd ;  it  was  her  duty,  then,  to  try 
and  bear  the  present  for  herself  and  him ; 
yet  if  Theo  had  been  strong  and  indepen- 
dent still,  if  that  climate  had  not  had  its 
fatal  effect  upon  her  mind  and  body,  one 
can  hardly  imagine  that  for  any  reason  she 
would  have  consented  to  stay. 

However,  after  that  evening  she  did  not 
say  much  more,  and  seemed  more  patient, 
and  tried  to  smile  and  encourage  Gerald 
when  he  came  back  day  after  day  with  the 
same  sad  story  of  faUure.  About  this  time 
she  had  another  attack  of  fever,  which  left 
her  very  weak ;  and  little  Gerald  grew 
lighter  and  smaller  every  day,  and  cried 
more  than  ever,  when  he  could  not  lie  in 
his  mother's  arms.  When  she  was  getting 
better  she  had  a  long  affectionate  letter 
from  Helen,  full  of  the  charms  and  health 
and  beauty  of  her  two  children.  Theo 
would  sympathise  now,  she  thought  Theo 
took  her  own  baby  in  her  arms  then, 
and  laid  her  face  against  his,  wetted  his 
poor  little  cheek  with  sad,  hot  tears  which 
made  him  cry. 

One  hot  afternoon,  when  she  was  better, 
but  hardly  strong  enough  to  walk.  Combe 
was  obliged  to  go  out,  and  left  her  on  the 
sofa  with  the  baby.  She  was  alone  in  the 
house,  except  that  the  futhful  Zulu  was 
lying  asleep  in  the  sunniest  comer  of  the 
compound,  and  Toby,  the  dog,  sat  with  one 
eye  open  in  the  porch.  Some  Kafirs  were 
holding  one  of  their  feasts  just  outside  the 
camp,  and  there  was  a  great  noise  of  wild 
music,  and  singing,  and  shouts,  and  yells, 
which  yot  was  not  exactly  a  disturbing  or 
discordant  noise,  as  it  floated  in  at  the  open 
door,  and  the  windows  with  their  Venetian 
shutters. 

The  mail-cart  from  Cape  Town  had  just 
driven  into  the  camp,  and  one  of  its  few 
passengers,  pale,  worn,  sunburnt,  dizzy  with 
the  extreme  fatigue  of  that  long  journey 
without   pause   or  rest,  asked   his  way 
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through  the  blazing  atreetB  to  Mr.  Fane's 
house.  Toby  barked  at  him  violently,  as 
he  came  up  to  the  gate  in  the  reed  fence, 
and  openea  it  The  dog  then  ohang^  his 
mind,  smelt  at  him  and  wagged  ms  tail, 
with  the  instinct  of  some  dogs  for  their 
master's  relations.  Hugh  North  steadied 
himself  with  one  hand  against  the  porch, 
and  waited  a  moment,  peexing  into  Uie 
dark  interior.  He  heard  a  low  moaning 
sound,  and  saw  a  woman  walking  up  and 
down,  with  steady,  measured  steps,  which 
yet  sometimes  seemed  to  fail  and  totter  a 
little,  as  if  she  was  almost  losing  command 
over  herself. 

As  Hugh's  dazzled  eyes  became  used  to 
the  darkness,  he  saw  that  it  was  Theo,  and 
that  she  had  a  baby  in  her  arms.  He 
thought  there  was  something  very  strange 
in  her  look,  and  manner,  and  way  of  walking ; 
and  in  that  great  heat  he  turned  suddenly 
cold,  and  shivered  aU  over,  and  wished  he 
had  gone  first  to  the  mine  to  find  Grerald 
Fane,  and  to  hear  how  she  was,  instead  of 
startling  her  by  his  unexpected  arrival 

And  yet  how  he  had  hurried  to  reach 
herl  how  even  the  mail-cart  with  its 
frantic,  dashing  haste  and  bustle,  which 
frightened  ordinary  travellers,  had  not 
been  half  quick  enough  for  him ! 

He  stood  still  for  a  minute,  afraid  to  go 
forward  or  to  attract  her  attention ;  but  she 
very  soon  saw  him,  and  came  to  the  door- 
way with  the  child  in  her  arms.  Hugh 
looked  at  her,  and  saw  in  a  moment  every 
detail  of  that  terrible  change — so  it  was  to 
him.  Yet  Theo  was  looking  curiously 
brilliant  that  afternoon;  her  eyes  were 
shining  with  their  beautiful  brown  light, 
her  cheeks  and  lips  were  burning  red.  She 
smUed  with  pleasure  as  she  met  Hugh,  and 
gave  him  her  right  hand,  and  held  up  her 
face  to  kiss  him ;  the  touch  of  her  hand 
and  of  her  lips  was  like  fire. 

'*  Come  in,  dear  Hugh ;  I  am  so  glad," 
she  said.  "  Are  you  starving  I  Have  you 
come  from  London  to-day  1  Oombe  will 
be  in  very  soon,  and  you  shall  have  some 
dinner.  Sit  down;  tiiat's  Grerald's  chair, 
he  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you  in  it  And 
how  are  Uncle  Henry — ^and  Nell  1 " 

By  this  time  Hugh  had  quite  forgotten 
hi9  fatigue,  his  hunger,  in  the  inexpressible 
terror  of  looking  at  Theo  and  listening  to 
her.  It  was  ^ver,  he  felt  sure — thank 
Heaven,  only  fever  ! — which  of  course  gave 
her  the  strength  to  walk  up  and  down  in 
that  restless  way.  He  was  only  thankful 
that  she  was  not  too  delirious  to  know 
him.     He  sat  down  for  a  moment,  as  she 


told  him,  and  watched  her  pacing  up  and 
down.  Now  and  then  she  bent  her  face 
over  the  baby  and  moaned  a  little ;  the 
babylay  Quite  still — ^aaleep,  he  thought.  He 
wished  sne  would  sit  aown,  but  hardly 
knew,  at  firsts  what  to  say  to  her. 

"  Nell  is  very  weU,  thanks ;  she  sent  her 
love  to  you,  and  so  did  Lady  Seddiff— at 
least  I  think  so,"  he  said,  tiying  to  speak 
lightly.  ''  And  I  saw  Miss  Fane  before  I 
Im ;  she  sent  a  number  of  messa^^  Ton 
see  I  have  accepted  your  invitation,  Thea 
And  Where's  Mr.  Fanet  at  his  work,  I 
suppose." 

She  hardly  seemed  to  hear  his  slow, 
gentle  voice  at  alL 

'*  I  do  wish  grandmamma  knew  all  about 
it,"  she  said  after  a  pause.  ''  She  would  be 
very  angry  at  first,  but  not  really,  and  we 
might  go  abroad  and  foiget  it  Do  you 
know — ^it  is  so  funny — I  sometimes  forget 
where  I  am." 

"  You  were  always  rather  absent,"  said 
Hugh  *'But  I  must  say,  with  a  sun  like 
this  beating  down  on  one's  head,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  ignore  Africa." 

Then  there  was  another  pause,  a  long 
one  this  time.  He  could  not  sit  still ;  he 
began  to  wonder  when  her  husband  or 
Oombe  would  come  in,  to  relieve  him  from 
the  awful  strain  of  this  meeting.  As  she 
paced  up  and  down,  he  got  up,  and  stepped 
forward  as  she  passed  him. 

"  Won't  you  be  tired,  Theo  1  Hadn't 
you  better  sit  down  1 "  he  said,  with  a  little 
of  his  old  gentle  authority. 

She  lifted  her  beautiful  wild  eyes  to  his 
face,  as  he  stood  close  to  her ;  then  they 
fell  again  on  her  baby. 

"  He  likes  me  to  walk  about ;  it  sends 
him  to  sleep,"  she  said. 

^*  But  he  is  asleep  now,"  said  Hugh. 

"  Fast  asleep,  my  little  child,"  she  mur- 
mured. "He  is  not  crying  now.  Gerald 
says  he  always  cries.  But  look  at  him, 
Hugh ;  did  you  ever  see  him  so  quiet  and 
peaceful  1  He  really  is  smiling ;  he  looks 
as  if  he  would  never  cry  any  more." 

She  trembled  and  tottered  a  little  as  she 
stood.  Hugh  put  out  his  arm  to  support 
her,  and  she  leaned  against  him  for  a 
moment,  pressing  the  baby  closer. 

''  Oh,  Hugh,"  she  whispered,  "  you  don't 
know  what  he  is,  or  whkt  things  we  tell 
each  other." 

Hugh  hardly  heard  what  she  said,  for 
he,  too,  was  looking  intently  down  Into 
the  baby's  hoe.  It  was,  indeed,  a  peaceful 
little  face,  white  as  marble,  and  motion- 
less ;  and  there  was  something  on  the  tiny 
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wasted  featarea  which  might  be  called  a 
smile.  And  as  Hugh  looked,  and  felt  the 
mother  tremble  as  she  held  her  sleeping 
child,  there  came  into  his  mind  the 
strange,  solemn  conviction  that  she  had 
spoken  the  truth  when  she  said  that  little 
Gerald  would  never  crv  again. 

*'  My  poor  Theo  1 "  he  thought ;  but  he 
kept  himself  perfectly  calm,  and,  to  make 
quite  sure,  he  touched  the  baby's  little 
hand  with  his  finger,  and  did  not,  by  any 
start  or  exclamation,  betray  that  the  life 
was  no  longer  in  it 

'*  Listen  to  me,  dear  Theo,"  he  said,  very 
low  and  gravely.  "  I  know  you  have  been 
ill,  and  it  is  not  good  for  you  to  stand  and 
walk  about  so  long.  Now,  will  you  sit 
down,  and  let  me  hold  the  baby  and  walk 
about  with  him  I  You  must  not  forget  that 
he  is  my  godson,  Theo." 

She  made  no  resistance,  but  let  him 
guide  her  to  the  sofa,  and  let  him  take 
the  child  into  his  arms,  and  sank  back 
almost  unconscious  on  her  pillows. 

"  Now  he  is  in  my  care,"  said  Hugh  in 
the  same  low  voice,  "and  you  are  to  lie 
stiU  and  rest  while  I  take  him  to  Combe. 
Then  I  shall  come  back  and  talk  to 
you." 

He  left  her,  and  walked  on  into  the 
dining-room. 

"  Combe,"  he  said,  "  where  are  you  t " 
But  there  was  no  answer.   Plainly,  there 
was  no  one  in  the  house  but  himself  and 
Theo.     He  looked  round  him  with  a  wild 
anxiety,  not  daring  to  carry  the  child  back 
into  the  room  where  she  was.    It  seemed 
to  him  that  she  was  on  the  verge  of  brain- 
fever,  and  that  a  sudden  shock  might  be 
terribla     How  she  was  to  be  told  he  did 
not  know ;  he  did  not  dare  to  think.     He 
saw  another  door,  and  went  on  through  it 
into  the  bedroom  beyond.     There  he  saw 
the  baby's  tiny  white  cot,  and  gently  laid 
him  down.    He  felt  the  little  heart,  but  it 
was  still;  tried  vainly  and  hopelessly  to 
call  back  the  life  that  was  gone.    No ;  Uttle 
Gerald  had  found  the  world  too  painful, 
even  in  his  mother's  arms,  and  had  gone 
back,  a  pure  baby-spirit,  to  the  peace  from 
which  he  came.     Hugh  North's  eyes  were 
burning  with  tears  when  he  turned  away 
from  him,  afraid  to  stay  too  long,  and  met 
Combe  at  the  door.     She  was  rushing  in 
in  wild  amazement,  for  her  mistress  nad 
told  her  that  Captain  North  had  carried 
the  child  away,  and  Combe,  thinking  that 
this  was  only  a  feverish  fancy,  flew  to  look 
for  him.     Hugh  held  up  his  hand  to  keep 
her  quiet 


"It  was  over  before  I  came,"  he  whis- 
pered. 

He  went  back  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  Theo  was  talking  to  herself  in  low, 
sweet  tones,  rather  indistinctly,  moaning 
and  sighine  now  and  then.  Hugh  had 
forgotten  all  about  himself ;  he  was  now 
thinking  of  poor  Gerald  Fane,  and  wishing 
to  go  out  and  meet  him ;  but  he  could  not 
leave  Theo  alone.  Then  quick  steps  came 
near  the  door,  and  a  cheerful  whistling, 
which  silenced  itself  as  they  approached 
nearer,  and  then  Grerald  almost  darted 
into  the  house,  and  sprang  across  the  room 
to  hiir  wife,  holding  out  something  in  his 
hand. 

"There,  what  do  you  say  now  f  Who 
was  right,  after  all  f  Two  big  stones,  the 
least  of  them  over  six  carats  1  If  vou  and 
he  were  strong  enough,  we  would  be  off  to 
Barkly  to-morrow.  I  don't  care  what  I  do, 
now  that  the  luck  has  turned." 

He  had  knelt  down  beside  his  wife's 
sofa,  not  seeing,  in  his  eagerness,  in  that 
darkened  room,  that  anyone  else  was  there. 
She  put  out  both  her  hands,  and  laid  them 
round  his  neck,  drawing  him  close  to  her, 
and  to  Hugh's  intense  surprise,  she  said 
very  distinctly : 

"  He  will  never  cry  again." 

"  What  do  you  mean ) "  said  Gerald. 

"  Ask  Hugh ;  he  knows,"  she  said. 

But  Hugh  had  sprung  up  from  his  chair 
and  gone  out  into  the  porch ;  he  felt  as  if 
he  could  not  bear  any  more. 
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In  the  year  1834,  a  man  named  Joshua 
Jacob  was  an  important  and  highly- 
esteemed  member  of  the  little  Quaker 
society  in  Dublin;  he  took  a  prominent 
part  at  the  monthly  meeting,  and  was 
frequently  "moved  to  speak  at  the 
gatherings  for  worship.  Being  also  a 
very  "plain"  friend,  he  was,  all  things 
considered,  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
shining  lights  of  the  community. 

Jacob's  great  desire  was  to  root  out  all 
the  innovations  which  had  arisen  since  the 
days  when  Loe  and  Bumeyate  first  spread 
the  doctrines  of  Divine  Light  in  Ireland, 
and  thus  to  restore  to  the  Quaker  society 
what  he  deemed  to  be  its  pristine  purity 
and  simplicity.  In  imitation  of  George 
Fox,  he  also  claimed  to  have  "  revelations  " 
and  "  openings,"  or  "  first  guidings,"  and, 
in  a  word,  set  up  for  a  prophet  His  first 
utterances  were  received  by  the  Dublin 
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friends  with  great  reBpect,  and,  as  they 
natnnJly  felt  proud  of  haying  within  their 
scanty  pale  a  man  of  anch  distinguished 
gifts,  they  obeyed  his  dictates  as  reverently 
as  if  they  were  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of 
Discipline  itself. 

Jacob  was  particularly  solicitous  that 
the  Irish  Friends  should  return  to  many 
of  ^  the  primitive  customs  which  had 
long  fallen  into  disuse.  They  were  to 
revive  the  cumbersome  phraseology  of 
Burrough  and  Apjohn,  and  to  reduce  life 
to  the  simplicity  inculcated  by  Greorge 
Fox,  and  as  a  rider  principally  his  own,  to 
assume  an  attitude  of  passive  antagonism 
to  all  persons  outside  the  sect. 

George  Fox,  argued  Jacob,  was  inspired 
by  "  best  wisdom  *'  to  originate  and 
establish  Quakerism,  and  had  printed  rules 
and  bye-laws  for  its  guidance ;  if  these 
were  inspired — and  all  Quakers  at  that  time 
professea  to  believe  that  they  were — every 
departure  from  themmust  have  been  wrong. 
The  Dublin  Friends  could  not  well  avoid 
admitting  the  force  of  this  argument,  and, 
consequently,  set  to  work  to  follow  Jacob's 
directions.  The  revivalist  movement  soon 
became  an  enthusiastic  one,  and  might  have 
proved  very  valuable  to  the  sect,  had  not 
Jacob  and  a  faw  of  the  more  fanatical  of 
his  adherents  soon  set  up  a  claim  to  possess 
"  best  wisdom "  of  a  superior  quaiJity  to 
that  which  guided  the  ''man  in  the  leathern 
breeches." 

The  Quakers  dubbed  this  movement  the 
''  New  Light,"  and,  it  is  said,  added  fresh 
rules  to  the  Book  of  Discipline,  in  accor- 
dance with  its  directions;  but  as  these 
alterations  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  the  society,  this  is  extremely 
doubtful. 

All  seemed  to  promise  well,  but  the 
Jacob  party  continued  to  have  so  many 
"  first  guidings,"  and  those  of  such  an  extra- 
ordinary character,  that  the  common-sense 
of  the  Quakers  at  length  triumphed  over 
their  credulity.  Jacob,  however,  succeeded 
in  convincing  the  meeting  of  the  enormous 
sin  of  wearing  mourning,  or  of  harbour- 
ing any  musical  instrument  in  their  houses, 
and  even  persuaded  them  to  declare  that 
any  Friend  who  committed  these  offences 
should  be  disowned. 

George  Fox,  as  everyone  knows,  in- 
sisted on  great  plainness  of  dress,  and 
bright  colours  have  ever  since  been  regarded 
as  uncanonical  by  his  followers ;  but  Jacob 
carried  the  principle  a  step  farther,  and 
announced  that  any  shade  of  colour  was 
inconsistent  with  Christianity.      All  men 


and  women,  he  decreed,  should  dress  in 
white,  or  the  nearest  approach  they  could 
obtain.  By  wav  of  example,  he  adopted  a 
suit  composed  of  shoes  of  untanned  leather, 
unbleached  cotton  stockings,  white  flannel 
breeches  and  coat,  and  a  broad-brimmed 
hat  of  the  lightest  procurable  tint ;  and  in 
this  costume  he  appeared  at  the  meeting, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  who  was  clad 
from  head  to  foot  in  coarse  unbleached 
calico.  He  had  his  house  whitewashed 
inside  and  out,  the  woodwork  was  painted 
white,  the  handsome  furniture  was  replaced 
by  rough  deal,  and  the  very  patchwork 
quilt  was  discarded  in  favour  of  one  inno- 
cent of  sinful  hues.  Mrs.  Jacob  was  an 
implicit  believer  in  her  husband's  inspi- 
ration, and  outdid  him  in  enthusiasm. 
One  morning  she  collected  every  scrap  of 
crockery  they  possessed  which  was  defiled 
with  a  tinge  of  gold  or  colour,  and  broke 
them  on  the  doorstep  to  the  amusement 
of  the  passers-by.  As  her  husband  re- 
marked that  her  action  was  a  noble  deed, 
she  fetched  out  the  mirrors  and  ornaments, 
and  having  smashed  them  too,  was  re- 
warded by  the  conjugal  commendation  of 
being  a  noble  woman. 

A  first  guiding  such  as  this,  entailing,  as 
it  did,  considerable  pecuniary  loss  upon 
themselves,  the  Dublin  Quakers  could  not 
believe  to  be  the  result  of  "  best  wisdom." 
Whether  in  consequence  of  it  they  dis- 
owned Jacob  or  he  them  is  uncertain,  but 
he  ceased  to  belong  to  the  society  im- 
mediately afterwards,  and  with  the  help  of 
about  a  hundred  persons  who  still  believed 
in  him,  he  set  up  a  sect  of  his  own,  of 
which  he  was,  of  course,  the  head.  They 
termed  themselves  White,  and  the  ortho- 
dox Friends  the  Black,  Quakers,  to  show 
that  wlule  they  were  revelling  in  the  light 
of  truth,  the  others  were  stiU  in  the  dark- 
ness of  iniquity. 

Both  Jacob  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
followers  were  persons  of  considerable 
means,  and  they  set  up  a  socialistic  estab- 
lishment near  Dublin,  where  they  lived  in 
a  quiet  and  unostentatious,  but  peculiar 
and  expensive  fashion.  At  first  they  tried 
hard  to  force  the  Friends  to  break  their  rule 
of  never  engaging  in  a  controversy,  and 
published  a  monthly  paper  called  "The 
Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  in  the  columns  of 
which  they  asserted,  and  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  they  were  the  only  true  fol- 
lowers of  Fox  and  Barclay ;  but  as  the 
others  would  not  condescend  to  notice  their 
virulent  twaddle,  this  remarkable  produc- 
tion was  soon  discontinued. 
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As  Jacob  was  believed  to  be  inspired, 
no  command  he  gave  was  too  ridiculous  to 
be  implicitly  obeyed.  As  I  have  said,  most 
of  his  followers  were  people  of  wealth 
and  position,  yet  they  willingly  performed 
insane  acts,  and  suffered  great  priva- 
tiona.  An  aged  woman,  who  had  lived 
in  luxury  all  her  life,  was  directed  to 
clothe  herself  in  a  single  thin  cotton  gown, 
and  early  one  winter's  morning  to  take  a 
basin  of  porridge,  and  eat  the  contents  on 
the  steps  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  as  a  sign 
onto  the  people.  Another  delicate  woman 
who  had  offended  him,  he  ordered  to  do  all 
the  washing  for  the  establishment  (consist- 
ing of  more  than  a  hundred  people),  and 
this  she  did  till  her  health  broke  down, 
when  he  permitted  her  to  die  imcared-for 
and  alona  An  account  of  her  death, 
which  still  exists,  is  not  pleasant  reading. 

In  Notes  and  Queries  for  1861,  there  is 
a  record  of  a  visit  to  the  White  Quaker 
settlement :  "  I  paid  them  a  visit  once,'' 
it  says,  ''when  they  rented  a  house  and 
demesne  near  Clondalkin,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Lord  Kilarden.  Not  being 
alloweii  by  law  to  walk  as  they  wished  in 
the  naked  simplicity  of  their  Adamical 
forefather,  they  adopted  the  white  gar- 
ments as, being  next  best.  Everything 
with  them  was  white  within  and  without, 
and  they  had  even  a  white  jaunting-car. 
They  went  barefoot,  but  some,  I  believe, 
were  allowed  the  indulgence  of  white 
shoes.  They  lived  wholly  on  vegetables, 
and  professed  to  cultivate  silence  ex- 
tensively. They  also  cultivated  polygamy 
(not  very  productive  of  silence,  one  would 
think),  and  were  in  many  respects  more 
like  the  Mormons  than  the  followers  of 
Tryon  (a  vegetarian,  teetotaler,  and  anti- 
tobacconist),  who,  though  a  fanatic,  was 
an  honourable  and  upnght  man.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  White  Quaker  who  kept 
the  gate;  he  was  a  bare-footed  man  in 
white,  with  a  red  beard,  and  came  slowly 
to  open  the  gate,  reading,  as  he  came,  a 
book  in  his  hand,  then  sUently  admitted 
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Dublin  was  not  the  only  place  where 
these  fanatics  had  a  meeting-house,  and  at 
on^  time  the  sect  bade  fair  to  become 
numerous ;  but  its  members  were  so  con- 
stantly before  the  magistrates,  that  it  got 
a  deservedly  bad  nama  They  imitated 
George  Fox  in  going  into  churches  and 
disturbing  the  congregation  by  testifying 
against  we  '*  men  wearing  white  shirts," 
nor  did  they  leave  the  meetings  of  their 
old  society  alona     One  Sunday  morning 


two  White  Quaker  sisters  and  a  brother 
entered  the  Dublin  Friends'  meeting-house, 
when  the  congregation  had  been  seated  for 
about  half  an  hour  in  silence.  For  a  few 
minutes  they  did  not  speak ;  then,  as  they 
turned  to  leave,  they  all  cried,  ''  Woe  to 
this   bloody  house  and  to   this   bloody 

Seople  I "  iBut  they  were  not  always  so 
ignified.  On  another  occasion  they  tried 
hard  to  break  up  a  meeting,  and  when  the 
Friends  endeavoured  to  turn  them  out, 
threw  themselves  full  length  on  the  floor 
and  resisted  their  efforts  by  kicking, 
screaming,  and  swearing. 

The  White  Qaakers  were  constantly 
quoting  Scripture  in  support  of  their 
actions,  and,  judging  from  the  specimens 
which  remain,  were  certainljr  clever  in 
making  it  fit  with  their  wishes.  One 
favounte  text  was,  "  to  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure,"  and,  as  they  deemed  themselves 
the  "  pure,"  this  text  was  used  to  cover 
the  most  monstrous  licentiousness.  When 
their  immorality  became  known,  some 
Friends,  whose  wives  had  joined  the 
society,  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
police,  .stormed  Jacob's  residence,  and 
carried  off  as  their  loot  each  his  own  wifa 

One  of  Jacob's  victims  was  the  widowed 
mother  of  several  young  children,  and  she 
gave  up  to  him  not  only  her  own  money, 
but  that  of  her  family.  The  relatives  of 
the  children  tried  to  force  Jacob  to  return 
it,  but  although  he  suffered  imprisonment 
for  a  couple  ox  vears,  he  managed  to  stick 
to  his  booty  in  defiance  of  the  law. 

In  1843,  the  measure  of  their  iniquity 
was  full.  The  society  was  deeply  in  debt, 
and  its  leader  was  in  prisoa  Acting  under 
the  direction  of  the  Court, of  Chancery, 
the  meeting  -  house  in  William  Street, 
Dublin,  was  broken  open  bv  a  bodv  of 
soldiers,  who  tidorbughly  searched  the  place, 
and  then,  under  a  distress  warrant,  com- 
menced a  packed  auction.  According  to  a 
White  Quaker  broadside,  the  soldiers  so 
hurried  the  auctioneer  from  room  to  room 
that  the  whole  furniture  fetched  a  mere 
nothing,  and  they  also  accuse  them  of  having 
kept  away  all  the  people  who  appeared 
able  to  pay  a  fair  price.  A  sister  named 
Elizabeth  Pirn  threatened  everybody  who 
purchased  anything  in  a  manner  blasphe- 
mously grotesque,  though  doubtless  intended 
to  be  solemn  and  prophetic,  but  when  she 
heard  that  the  auctioneer  had  sent  for  the 
police,  Mrs.  Pirn  was  "moved"  to  be 
quiet. 

When  the  house  was  completely  stripped, 
for  everything,  even  to  the  very  Bible,  was 
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Bold,  the  few  White  Qoakers  who  still 
remained  got  some  straw  and  lay  down  on 
it,  ''rejoicing  that  they  were  thought 
worthy  to  suffer  for  their  religion."  But 
the  society  had  received  its  death-blow. 
Its  members  removed  from  Glondalkin,  and 
for  a  time  lived  close  to  Dublin.  One  after 
another  deserted,  and  ere  the  end  of  a 
decade  the  society  was  practically  extinct. 
The  founder,  Joshua  Jacob,  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  to  desert,  and  is  said 
to  have  found  a  resting-place  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  of  Bome. 

Absurd  as  the  schism  was,  it  did  great 
damage  to  Quakerism  in  Dublin.  Many 
of  the  friends,  dreading  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration,  enrolled  themselves  within  the 
pale  of  the  Established  Church,  some 
joined  various  bodies  of  Dissenters,  and  a 
few  turned  their  backs  on  relieion  as  a 
thing  only  fit  for  knaves  and  theur  dupes. 

Of  few  reUgious  sects  can  we  say,  as 
unhappily  we  must  of  the  White  Quidcers, 
that  during  its  whole  existence  it  made  no 
one  purer,  wiser,  or  better,  that  it  taught 
no  useful  lesson,  and  did  no  good  works ; 
its  only  result  was  to  show  for  the 
thousandth  time  into  what  depths  of  folly 
it  is  possible  for  misguided  enthusiasm  to 
sink  its  votaries. 


A  MARSHAL'S  TRAINING. 


"The  victories  of  the  Republic,"  we 
are  sometimes  told,  ''  were  won  by  the  old 
soldiers  of  the  royal  armiea"  It  may  be 
so.  Certainly  at  the  beginning  the  Repub- 
licans made  a  poor  hand  of  it  But  France 
undoubtedly  lost  useful  soldiers  by  casting 
out  her  noblesse.  They  were  hereditary 
fighters ;  and,  grand  though  it  is  for  the 
career  to  be  so  freely  open  to  talent  that 
stable-boys,  small  tapsters,  and  gardeners' 
sons  may  win  the  Marshal's  blton,  still 
heredita^  aptitude  counts  for  a  good 
deal;  and  Bugeaud,  who  was  of  that 
small  nobility  which  always  (as  our  own 
civil  war  shows')  stands  up  most  stiffly  for 
its  privileges,  became  as  able  a  marshal 
as  a  very  son  of  the  people  like  Soult 
He  was  Thomas  Robert  Bugeaud  de  la 
Piconnerie,  youngest  child  of  the  Marquis 
of  that  ilk,  by  Francoise,  daughter  of 
Count  Sutton  de  Clonard,  who  came 
also  of  a  fighting-stock  ;  for  the  Suttons 
belonged  to  that  Irish  Brigade,  which  we 
lost  and  France  gained  after  the  capitula- 
tion of  Limerick.  Both  families  took  their 
share  of  war  by  sea  as  well  as  land.     A 


Sutton  de  Clonard  was  second  in  command 
in  La  Feyrouse's  ill-fated  expedition,  and 
Ambroise,  an  elder  brother  of  our  Marshal, 
was  serving  under  him;  the  former  perished, 
the  latter  came  home.  Bugeaud  was  one 
of  a  family  of  seven ;  his  rather — a  man 
of  a  terrible  temper,  who  has  got  mixed 
up  in  the  legend  of  the  Grand  Veneur, 
and  is  still  thought  by  the  peasantrv  to 
haunt  the  woods  of  La  Durantie  at  mght, 
on  a  great  white  horse,  with  eyes  of  fire, 
following  a  pack  of  fierce  dogs,  and  at- 
tended by  a  troop  of  squires  as  wild  as 
himself— was  one  of  twenty-threa 

In  those  days theChurch  was  the  resource 
of  younger  sons  and  of  unmarriageable 
daughtera  The  eldest  son  got  the  pro- 
perty; the  second,  the  chevalier,  "payait 
de  sa  personne  "  for  the  family's  pnvilege 
ofnobility  by  serving  His  Majesty.  He  was 
bound  to  go  into  the  army,  unless  bodily 
disqualification  prevented  him.  Of  the 
rest,  those  who  had  no  stomach  for  fighting 
might  become  abb^  if  they  were  worldly- 
minded,  monks  if  they  were  really  religious. 
The  La  Piconneries  were  like  the  rest,  and, 
when  the  first  breath  of  the  Revolution  blew 
down  the  relidous  houses  of  Perigord  and 
Limousin,  the  Marquis  gave  up  La  Durantie 
to  a  whole  colony  of  uncles,  cousins,  and 
aunts  who  had  got  laimed  out  of  their 
convents.  Their  nobility,  however,  had 
not  hindered  them  from  doing  something 
to  provide  pensions  for  all  these  idle 
mouths.  The  ironworks  at  La  Gandumas, 
their  other  ch&teau,  were  still  working;  and 
the  Marshal,  a  thorough  aristocrat,  as 
proud  of  his  descent  as  a  Spanish  grandee, 
used  to  joke  about  his  grandfather  having 
been  a  smith  who  earned  a  lot  of  money  for 
his  idle  son  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of. 
There  was  always  a  good  deal  of  Italian 
common-sense  in  regard  to  trade  among  the 
French  noblesse  of  the  south.  From  the 
first  introduction  of  glass-blowing  they  had 
seized  on  that  as  a  noble  craft,  the  idea 
being  that  it  was  work  with  the  mouth,  not 
with  the  handa  How  the  Marquises  of 
La  Piconnerie  reconciled  ironfounding  with 
the  pride  of  Perigord  nobDity,  I  do  not  know; 
but  they  did  somehow,  and  thus  in  spite 
of  inconveniently  large  families  managed  to 
rub  on.  The  Marshal's  father  did  what  he 
could  to  ruin  them.  He  did  not,  indeed, 
go  to  court,  and  waste  his  money  at 
Versailles ;  he  had  not  money  enough  to 
think  of  that.  But  instead  of  dividing  his 
time  between  his  two  chftteaux,  like  an 
exemplary  country-squire,  he  lived  in  the 
family  mansion  in   Golden   Jug   Street, 
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LimogeB;  and  there  our  Marshal  was 
bom  in  1784,  and  was  at  onco  destined 
for  the  Church  (being  third  son),  his 
title  from  his  cradle  being  M.  I'Abb^. 
Certainly  the  ch&teanx  were  not  inviting. 
The  word  is  deceptive  ;  one  thinks  of 
a  castle,  when  one  ought  to  be  thinking  of 
Bomethiog  very  much  less  dignified  than 
those  manor-houses  turned  into  farmhouses 
of  which  modern  improvements  (t)  have 
BtQl  left  us  a  good  many  in  some  counties. 

In  Ireland,  where  the  landlords  and  the 
Ceffmers  look  on  one  another  pretty  much 
as  noblesse  and  peasants  did  in  France 
before  the  Bevolution,  one  might  find  a 
good  many ''castles"  as  poverty-stricken 
as  La  Dnrantie ;  but  they  would  not  have 
the  attempts  at  ornament — ^in  summer 
bunches  of  flowers  in  the  very  old  earthen- 
ware vases ;  in  winter  "  trophies  "  of  beet- 
roots and  apples,  and  miniature  sheaves — 
which  lighted  up  the  low,  dark  living-room. 

This  room  had  a  rough  unplaned  floor 
laid  on  the  bare  earth ;  but  then  there  was 
a  fine  walnut  sideboard  across  the  whole 
of  one  end,  and  a  massive  table  to  match. 
In  one  bedroom  was  a  looking-glass,  and 
two  grand  old  bedsteads  with  splendid  sOk 
curtains.  The  hall  and  kitchen  were  pitched 
with  cobbles ;  and  round  the  other  sides  of 
the  quadrangle  were  cellar,  bam,  work- 
shops, store-rooms.  The  courtyard  had  a 
big  manure-heap  in  the  middle.  In  a  field 
in  the  middle  of  the  farm  was  a  tower,  sole 
renmant  of  the  feudal  hold  of  La  Picon- 
nerie,  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Enj^h. 

W  ell,  the  Bevolution  came,  and  the  nobles 
had  a  bad  time  of  it.  Patrick,  the  eldest  of 
the  La  Piconnerie  family,aspoiltchildwhom 
his.  father  had  always  kept  with  him  at 
Limoges,  emigrated ;  so  did  the  sailor,  Am- 
broise.  The  father  and  mother  and  younsest 
daughter  were  put  in  prison.  The  eldest 
daughter  was  married ;  the  second,  Phillis, 
the  Marshal's  good  ffenius  through  life,  was 
then  sixteen  years  old,  and  at  once  be^an, 
along  with  the  third  daughter,  to  make  shirts, 
stitching  away  from  morning  to  night  to 
maintain  those  in  prison.  The  future 
Marshal,  seven  years  old,  cooked,  ran 
errands,  and  took  home  the  work  when  it 
was  done.  Phillis  was  very  beautiful ;  and 
her  niece  hints  that  on  this  account  she 
was  often  summoned  before  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  Thomas  went  with  her ; 
and  either  her  beauty  or  the  quiet  courage 
of  the  children  so  impressed  the  judges, 
that  sentence  on  their  parents  was  delayed 
and  delayed,  till,  just  after  their  condemna- 


tion, Bobespierre  died,  and  all  prisoners 
were  set  free.  The  mother  soon  died — not 
till  she  had  seen  little  Thomas  get  his  first 
school-prize;  and  the  father,  giving  himself 
up  to  Limoges  life,  sent  his  daughters  and 
his  youngest  boy  to  live  in  the  old  chateau. 
One  wonders  why  he  did  not  emigrate 
like  his  elder  sons,  for  his  coming  to  the 
chateau  was  always  a  terror  to  the  children, 
none  of  whom  were  allowed  to  speak  to  him 
unless  they  were  spoken  to.  '*  Never  once," 
said  the  Marshal,  '*  did  he  give  me  a  single 
caresa  I  do  not  remember  bis  ever  kissing 
me  once." 

At  La  Durantie  the  children  were  not 
alona  There  were  two  old  aunts,  with 
nothing  but  their  spinning-wheels,  and 
some  clerical  uncles,  driven  out  of  their 
monasteries.  But  the  young  people  were 
left  to  themselves,  and  young  Thomas 
used  to  get  up  at  davbreak  and  go  out  with 
his  gun,  and  generally  managed  by  dinner- 
time to  have  got  something  to  help  out  the 
diestnuts  and  potatoes  which  were  their 
staple  fare.  In  the  afternoons  his  sisters 
taught  him  what  little  they  had  learnt  in 
the  convent  school,  and  they  all  got  up 
scenes  of  Moli^re  and  Bacine  by  heart,  and 
acted  them.  In  the  evening  he  went  off 
to  fish  with  the  country  lads  of  his  own 
age,  most  of  whom  grew  up  as  farmers  on 
the  estate.  He  had  no  shoes,  and,  finding 
sabots  soon  wore  out  in  cross-country 
rambles,  he  made  himself  sandals  with 
cherry-bark  and  string.  Want  of  shoes  often 
kept  his  sisters  within  doors  for  months. 

Once  an  invitation  came  to  a  grand 
wedding  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  girls 
could  not  go — that  was  settled  at  once — 
and  his  patched  grey  frieze  would  not  do 
for  the  brother  to  go  in.  Just  as  he  had 
decided  to  refuse,  one  of  them  remembered 
to  have  seen  in  a  closet  in  the  loft  a  suit 
that  some  Marquis  had  worn  at  Louis  the 
Fifteenth's  court  Brushed,  and  altered  a 
little  by  the  sisters  this  answered  very 
well,  and  the  delighted  boy  got  three  days' 
dancing  at  his  first  party.  So  things  went 
on  till  Thomas  was  in  his  eighteenth  year. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  field  sports — 
used  to  try  to  make  his  sisters  care  for 
them;  woke  them  up  one  hard  winter 
night  to  look  at  a  flight  of  woodcocks 
waddling  in  the  moonlight  over  the  hard 
snow.  But  there  was  ''  no  future  "  in  field- 
sports,  so  he  tried  to  get  a  clerkship  in 
some  large  ironworks  **I  don't  want  a 
genUeman  for  clerk,"  replied  the  iron- 
master. "  The  army  is  the  place  for  you : 
you  will  do  well  there." 
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So  he  went»  by  no  means  enthusiastic, 
assuring  Sister  Phillis  that  after  three  or 
four  years  he  should  take  his  discharge. 
Napoleon  had  a  weakness  for  the  old 
noblesse;  and  so  Thomas  was  able,  in  1^04, 
to  get  into  the  V^lites  (Light  Division)  of 
the  Grenadiers  of  the  Guard,  quartered  at 
Fontainebleau — a  corps  wblch  the  First 
Consul  meant  to  bQ  a  nursery  for  officers. 
He  found  it  a  hard  life  —  scanty  food 
("  How  I  longed,"  he  says,  ''for  the  chest- 
nuts and  potatoes  that  I  used  to  roast 
while  out  shooting  1"),  and  even  his 
rations  he  made  scantier  by  selling  bread 
to  buy  hooka  Candles  were  too  expen- 
sive, so  he  used  to  wait  till  the  rest  were 
asleep,  and  tiien  study  by  the  smoky 
barrack  lamp.  The  old  soldiers  could 
not  bear  his  white  hands,  beardless  chin, 
red  hair,  and  love  of  hooka  Mess  in  those 
days  was  a  primitive  affair.  A  ring  of  men 
stood  round  the  soup-bowl,  and  each,  by  turn, 
dipped  in  his  spoon.  One  day,  Thomas 
was  so  hunery  that  he  forgot^  and  took 
two  spoonfuls.  The-  old  soldiers  rushed  at 
him,  and  one  of  them  shouted,  as  he  came 
on,  "  With  all  your  geography  and  your 
mathematics,  you  are  only  a  confounded 
greenhorn  1 "  whereupon  the  lad,  losing  his 
temper  tpo,  flung  the  contents  of  the 
bowl  in  his  face.  A  duel  followed,  and 
Thomas  killed  his  man* ;  but,  though  this 
saved  him  from  further  annoyance^  it  did 
not  make  him  happy.  He  was  constantly 
bemoaning  his  hanl  fate,  and  the  poverty 
which  had  forced  him  to  enlist^  in  letters 
to  Sister  Phillis,t  and  when  off  duty  he 
would  wander  into  Fontainebleau  Forest, 
and  pour  forth  his  woes  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree.  One  day,  when  life  seemed  more 
unbearable  even  than  usual,  a  coiorade 
h^pened  to  meet  himi  and,  calling  out, 
*'  What  are  vou  about,  you  fool )  Don't 
cry  like  a  calf.  Come  to  the  laundresses' 
bul  1 "  took  him  by  the  arm,  and,  before 
long,  had  him  dancing  with  one  of  the 
prettiest  girls  in  the  room.  "  I  was  mad 
for  dancings"  he  wrote  to  Phillis — he  told 

*  He  had  the  Bune  luck  in  his  two  oth«r  duels.  In 
Austria,  a  sei^geant  began  to  insult  the  daughters  of 
a  house  where  they  were  quartered.  Bugeaud 
expostulated,  and  they  fought.  The  sergeant  was 
killed  on  the  spot.  Bo  was  Deputy  Dulong,  who, 
in  1834,  insulteid  him  about  his  having  been 
"  gaoler  **  of  the  Duchess  of  Berri. 

t  His  love  for  Sister  Phillis  lasted  al!  his  life. 
At  a  family  dinner,  a  little  before  he  died,  he  said 
something  that  vexed  her.  and  thought  he  saw  a 
tear.  Jumping  up,  and  throwing  himself  on  her 
neck,  the  old  Mughal  burst  into  tedrs,  crying  : 
'*0h,  my  darling  sister,  have  I  really  made  you 
weep  ?    why,  I  shall  never  forgive  myself ! " 


her  everything.  ''  The  ball  did  me  a  deal 
of  good,  and  I  did  not  go  nearly  so  often 
to  weOp  among  the  big  t^ees.'^ 

Before  long  he  had  got  ambitious.  He 
found  that  the  only  way  to  advancement 
was  *^  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  chiefs ; " 
and  so,  though  he  was  annoyed  that  most 
of  the  officers  were  men  of  low  birth  and 
small  means,  he  tells  Phillis  how  he 
bragged  of  himself  as  a  thorougfi  Nimrod, 
in  order  to  get  friends  with  a  captain  who 
was  said  to  have  sporting  tastes. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that,  in  Fontaine- 
bleau, ''  the  soldier  "  was  exceedingly 
unpopular.  Although  the  v^lites  were  a 
special  corps,  they  were  looked  on  with 
contempt,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  officers 
shared  the  same  fate.  Thomas  tells  Phillis 
there  is  only  one  v61ite  who  mixes  in 
good  society,  and  that  because  he  has 
relations  in  it  So  Thomas  devotes  his 
leisure     to     working    at    English    and 

geography,  goes  to  mass  on  Sunday,  and 
ears  a  sermon,  and  says  his  prayers,  and 
is  never  laughed  at  for  so  doing — ''  several 
more  do  the  same.^'  Of  course  he  is  hard  up, 
and  grumbles  that  his  trustee — his  father 
was  dead — ib  very  backward  in  paying  his 
allowance.  Nevertheless,  he  acts  on 
Polonius's  advice,  ''  Costly  thy  habit  as  thy 
purse  can  buy,"  and  savs,  ''  It  is  only  the 
louts  who  go  about  all  day  in  uniform* 
If  one  does  not  want  to  be  thought  a 
nobody,  one  has  to  put  on  nankeen  or 
kerseymere  breeches  and  silk  stockings  a3 
soon  as  one  is  off  duty."  Before  long  he 
tells  Phillis  he  is  hoping  to  get  mto 
society  throtiffh  the  lady  m  reduced  cir- 
cumstances of  whom  he  rents  a  room  for 
his  private  lessons;  and  he  begs  for  a  recom- 
mendation from  some  Perieord  relation  to 
help  him  to  get  into  the  theoretical  class. 
"No  one  geto  into  it  without  interest; 
talents  count  for  nothing,  and  no  one  is 
made  a  sub-officer  who  does  not  get  into  it" 
The  regimental  school  he  found  a  perfect 
farce.  "There  are  three  hundred  in  the 
drawing-class  1 "  But  worse  than  this  was 
the  order  against  hiring  rooms  in  the  town. 
This  cut  him  off  from  his  private  lessons ; 
he  groans  to  Phillis  about  the  difficulty  of 
even  writing  a  letter,  ten  in  a  room,  with 
one  small  tablCi  and  very  few  caring  for 
anything  but  making  a  noise.  However, 
he  had  got  popular  with  his  chiefs.  A 
friend  was  arrested  on  his  way  to  fight  a 
duel,  and  was  ordered  to  state  his  case  on 
paper.  His  wrist  was  sprained*  and 
Bu^eaud,  who  had  been  his  second,  had  to 
write  for  him. 
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The  commandant,  Gh^nr,  was  very  pleaflod 
with  his  production,  and  often  employed 
him  as  his  secretary;  ''and  so  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  daughters,  who 
are  Tory  ladylike."  It  shows  how  things 
had  changed  since  the  Hepubllc  had 
abolished  all  titles,  to  find  the  chiefs 
addressing  him  as  M.  de  la  Piconnerie. 
In  his  letters  he  uses'  a  strange  mixture— 
the  date  anno  Domini,  the  month  frimaire, 
or  iiiv6se,  as  the  case  may  be.  Still, 
favour  does  not  make  him  contented.  He 
has  got  off  guard-mounting  and  patrol- 
duty,  and  has  been  appointed  instructor, 
has  to  superintend  a  two  hours'  lessoa 
''I  am  as  happy  as  possible — ^for  a  soldier ; 
but  my  love  of  soldiering  diminishes  every 
day.^  He  is  afraid  of  being  a  private 
all  his  days,  and  longs  to  get  into  the 
Military  School,  because  "one  can  really 
learn  there,  and  is  sure  to  cOme  out  sub- 
lieutenant" However,  the  iPope  arrives  at 
Fontainebleau,  and  the  Emperor,  driving  in 
to  receive  his  Holiness,  actually  says  a  few 
words  to  the  smart  young  v61ite,  who  had 
begged  to  go  on  guard  during  the  imperial 
visit,  and  had  the  good  luck  to  be  stood 
sentry  at  Madame  Bonaparte's  rooms.  "  I 
saw  her  several  times,  and  had  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  talk  with  a  very  pretty  and 
amiable  lady  of  her  suite."     The  corps 

foes  to  Paris  for  the  coronation,  and 
^ugeaud  does  not  know  whether  most  to 
admire  the  splendour  of  gilded  coaches 
with  eight  horses,  illuminations,  fireworks, 
and  fountains  running  with  wine,  '^every- 
thing looking  heavenly,"  or  to  moan  over 
the  discomfort  of  marching  four  miles 
from  barracks,  and  then  standing  every 
day  in  the  freezing  wind  as  stiff  as  a  post, 
and  always  presenting  arms. 

He  caught  cold;  and  when  it  was  all 
over,  broke  down,  and  had  to  hire  a  carriage 
back  to  Fontainebleau,  where  he  went  into 
hospital,  and  fell  to  thinking  of  his  dog 
and  gun  at  La  Durantie — "  so  much  better 
than  this  silly  ambition.  .  .  .  Perhaps  my 
pathetic  tone  makes  you  think  I'm  weak ; 
but  if  you  knew  how  hard  it  is  for  a  man 
of  any  spirit  to  be  a  soldier,  you  would 
think  otherwise."  Meanwhile,  his  consola- 
tion for  not  being  among  the  two  hundred 
sent  to  Italy,  and  being  just  too  late  to 
volunteer,  is  that  some  of  the  corps  must 
soon  be  made  corporals,  and  that  corporal 
in  the  guard  ranks  with  serjeant-major  in 
the  line.  His  regiment  is  sent,  at  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice,  to  the  camp  at  Boulogne, 
and  with  active  service  the  grumbling  at 
once  ceases,  and  the  letters  are  full  of 


spirited  accounts  of  sea-drills,  in  which  the 
young  landsmen  of  the  guard  throw  things 
into  confusion  by  pulling  the  wrong  ropes. 
The  English  at  Wimereux  take  advantage  of 
the  confusion,  and  the  v61ite  sees   some 
sharp  fighting..    But  Admiral  La  Touche 
TriSville    died,    and    YiUeneuve     (whom 
Napoleon  called  "  a  wretch  who  deserves 
to  be  hooted  out  of  the  service.    He  would 
do  anything  to  save  his  skin")  had  not 
dash    enough.      At    least,   that  was  the 
excuse  for  breaking   up    the   camp  and 
hurrying  the  troops  off  across  Europe,  "  at 
the  rate  of  eighty  leagues  a  week,  with  all 
our  kettles,  spades,  etc.,  on  our  backs," 
moans  Bugeaud,  who  also  was  disgusted  at 
the  fowl  and  bacon  and  firewood  stealing ; 
though  he  adds  :  "  When  I  am  hungry,  I 
secretly  tolerate  such  conduct"    He  was  in 
at  the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  but  had  no  fight- 
ing at  all  till  Austerlitz,  though  once  (after 
having  been  five  days  without  bread)  his 
corps  had  to  stand  before  the  enemy  a 
whole  day  and  night,  while  it  was  raining, 
snowing,  and  hailing  by  turns.     Of  course 
he  longed  for  a  charge ;  nay,  by-and-by  he 
began  to  hope  that  one  of  the  shots  that 
were  mowing  down  the  French  files  would 
cut  him  off.    The  looting  of  viUdges  pleased 
him  as  little  as  standing  under  fire  and 
weather  for  twenty  hours :  "  The  profession 
of  a  hero  is  so  much  like  that  of  a  brigand 
that  I  hate  it  with  my  whole  soul" 

At  last  they  got  to  Austerlitz,  where 
the  Emperor  promised  to  keep  hia  distance 
so  long  as  they  were  victorious ;  "  but,  if 
you  hesitate  an  instant,  you  will  see  me 
fly  into  your  ranks  to  restore  order." 
After  the  victory  they  had  another  speech, 
beginning  with,  ''Soldiers,  I  am  pleased 
with  you,"  and  ending,  after  a  promise  of 
speedy  peace,  with  something  like  Henry 
the  Fifth's  harangue  before  Agincourt :  '<  If 
anyone  can  say  'I  was  at  Austerlitz,'  men 
wiQ  cry  out,  *  He's  a  brave  man.' "  The 
young  corporal — for  Austerlitz  gained  him 
his  stripes — ^was  sent  back  to  dep6t  in 
France,  and  soon  after  was  gazetted  as  sub- 
lieutenant He  still  thought  of  throwing  up 
the  army,  gives  this  as  his  reason  for  not 
caring  to  win  over  an  ill-tempered  colonel, 
and  hungered  to  come  back  home  and  take 
to  farming ;  though  at  La  Durantie  things 
were  not  very  flourishing.  When  he  visited 
them  in  July,  1806,  they  could  only  give 
him  ten  louis  and  a  horse — particukrly 
unpleasant,  because  he  found  the  life  ex- 
pensive ;  his  theory  being  that "  the  way  to 
attract  notice  is  to  make  a  display."  Yet 
he  had  a  good  time  of  it  on   his  way 
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back  from  France  to  the  Grand  Army — a 
carriage  and  four,  without  spending  a 
penny;  and  bj^-and-by,  five  villages, 
occupied  by  his  detaclunent,  as  much 
in  his  power  as  if  he  had  been  a  feudal 
baron.  He  is  greatly  disgusted  at  the  way 
the  Germans  are  txeat^:  ''Everybody 
eats  them  up,  from  the  Qeneral  to  the 
ranker.  Some  oftheGrenerals  give  banquets 
that  cost  six  hundred  florins,  and  all  at  the 
cost  of  the  peopla  Keep  tins  to  yourself. 
You  need  not  think  that  I  spend  anything 
but  what  I  am  obliged  to ;  and  I  pay  my 
innkeeper." 

Before  long  he  got  his  first  wound,  and 
with  it  his  lieutenancy,  at  Pnltusk.  Going 
to  be  nursed  at  Warsaw,  "  that  Oapua  of 
the  North,"  he  cannot  resist  a  masked-ball, 
in  the  midst  of  which  his  wound  begins  to 
bleed,  and  is  next  day  as  bad  as  ever.  So 
he  is  sent  to  depdt  at  Besan9on,  missing 
Eylau  and  Fri^land,  which  Napoleon 
cidled  "the  daughter  of  Marengo."  At 
Berlin  he  found  the  French  most  popular, 
**  because  we  are  so  free  from  pride — such 
a  contrast  to  their  own  insolent  officers." 

He  was  very  ill,  and  a  Berlin  doctor 
attended  him  for  nothing,  assuring  him  he 
was  only  too  glad  to  be  of  service  to  a 
French  officer.  When  his  wound  was 
well,  he  got  six  months'  leave,  and  found 
the  charms  of  home-life  so  strong  that  he 
actually  sent  in  his  resignatioa  His 
voungest  sister,  who  had  the  posting  of  the 
letter,  locked  it  up  in  a  drawer;  and 
while  he  was  deep  in  the  study  of  farming, 
came  an  order  to  join  at  onca  He  was 
sent  to  Spain,  and  was  at  Saragossa,  where 
he  took  part  in  the  desperate  house  to 
house  fighting.  The  casualties  to  officers 
were  excessive;  the  Spaniards  always 
aimed  at  them.  He  got  his  company;  but  he 
hated  the  war,  for  he  could  nothelp  admiring 
the  gallant  stand  made  by  the  Spaniards. 
He  was  under  Suchet,  who  took  a  liking  to 
him,  as  did  General  Abb^,  who,  after 
Tivisa,  told  him:  "Young  man,  I  think 
I  may  promise  you  you  will  be  chef  de 
bataillon  before  the  year's  end."  At 
Lerida  he  was  made  captain  of  the  first  com- 
pany of  grenadiers,  which,  he  tells  Phillis, 
adds  six  hundred  francs  to  his  yearly 
pay.  At  Ordal  he  had  his  only  brush  wiw 
our  troops,  and  next  day  he  captured 
an  English  officer  and  thirty-five  horse- 
men. "They  might  say  Gt)d  dam  as 
much  as  they  liked,  they  had  to  surrender." 
Had  he  been  on  that  side  of  Spain  where 
we  were  in  force,  very  probably  Algeria 
would  never  have  been  conquered;  as  it  was, 


he  got  praise  from  Suchet,  and  a  letter 
from  General  Harispe,  which  he  sent  to 
his  sisters ;  but  Suchet  was  out  of  favour  at 
the  War  Office,  and  so  instead  of  getting 
a  regiment,  as  a  man  who  took  thirty-six 
En^ush  ought,  Bugeaud  was  only  made 
major;  at  any  rate,  he  ought  to  have  got 
his  pay,  which  was  always  in  arrear. 
Very  soon  it  was  all  hurry -skurry  back 
into  France ;  the  allies  were  pouring  in  on 
all  sides,  and  from  the  north  of  Spain  the 
French  were  driven  out  "  My  heart  bleeds 
to  hear  about  it  all,"  writes  Bugeaud  to 
Phillis.  "  I  say  no  more.  I  am  too  much 
pained."  In  the  East^  Suchet^  of  whom 
Napoleon  said,  "What  a  pity  sovereigns 
can't  create  men  like  that,"  marched  out 
unopposed.  Bugeaud  was  quartered  at 
Orleans,  and  the  King — the  Emperor 
having  disappeared  —  made  him  Colonel 
over  the  heads  of  several  old  officers;  a 
Marquis's  son  was  sure  to  be  a  pet  under 
the  Kestoration.  Orleans  was  en  fdte,  and 
a  Royalist  song,  signed  Bugeaud,  Colonel, 
was  printed  and  sung  when  the  Duchess  of 
AngoulSme  came  there.  Nevertheless,  he 
went  with  the  rest  when  the  Hundred  Days 
began.  His  enemies  said  he  was  so  eager 
a  Bonapartist  that  he  made  his  soldiers 
mount  the  tricolour  before  marchinff  them 
out  of  Orleans;  but  this  is  stoutly  denied, 
and  the  Count  of  Chambord's  high  opinion 
of  him  seems  to  disprove  it.  The  fact  is, 
the  officers  of  the  Grand  Army  looked  on 
Napoleon  as  the  impersonation  of  France, 
and  when  he  came  to  the  front,  there 
could  be  for  them  no  other  sovereign. 

The  Fourteenth  was  not  at  Waterloa 
It  had  to  make  head  against  the  Austro- 
Sardinians  on  the  side  of  Savoy,  and  here, 
while  the  empire  was  being  killed  out  in 
Belgium,  Bugeaud  captured  two  Piedmon- 
tese  brigades,  and  with  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  men  gave  a  desperate  beating  to 
General  Trenck  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
Austrians,  killing  two  thousand  and  taking 
nine  hundred  prisoners.  Had  telegraphs 
or  even  railways  existed  in  those  days,  all 
these  Austrians,  and  the  French  who 
were  killed  in  killing  them,  would  have 
been  spared,  for  the  battle  was  not 
fought  till  June  28th.  Bugeaud,  like 
Somt  on  the  side  towards  the  Pyrenees,  was 
fighting  long  after  the  armistice  had  been 
signed.  But  news  travelled  slowly,  and 
when  it  came  could  scarcely  get  credited. 

Among  the  prisoners  was  a  Frenchman, 
one  of  the  Macarthys  of  Toulouse,  who 
had  two  fine  carriage  -  horses  which  he 
wished  to  ransom.     Bugeaud  spoke  like 
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halfftKlozen  Marquises  rolled  into  one. 
"The  Macarthys  of  Toulouse  are  sorely 
related  to  those  of  Bordeaoz,  who  are  my 
eonsins.  Pray  accept  the  horses,  sir;  and 
for  the  sake  of  vonr  noble  name,  com- 
mand me  in  anythmg  else  I  can  do  for  yoo." 

In  May,  1815,  Napoleon  had  raised 
Bo^and  to  be  a  commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  just  two  months  after  he  nad 
made  him  an  of&cer  of  the  Legion;  and 
this  told  80  heavily  against  the  Colonel, 
that  the  Bourbons  at  once  put  him  on  half- 
pay  Indeed,  for  some  time,  his  life  was 
in  danger  from  that  White  Terror,  which, 
on  a  small  scale,  was  just  as  horrible  as  the 
Red  Terror  of  Robespierre  and  company. 
Howeyer,  he  got  safe  to  La  Durantie,  and 
for  the  next  fifteen  years  gave  himself  up 
to  farming,  learning  to  mow  and  plough, 
and  founmng  the  first  agricultural  society 
that  was  started  in  France.  After  1815, 
many  a  brave  officer  sank  into  utter  idleness, 
and  became  a  haunter  of  cafi^s — a  chevalier 
d'industrie,  living  on  what  he  won  at  cards 
or  billiards.  But  Bugeaud  was  lifted  out 
of  this  slough  of  despond  by  his  country 
tastes,  and  by  that  sense  of  noblesse  oblige 
which  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  old 
descent  worth  anything.  The  f arminff  in  his 
country  was  as  wretched  as  when  Arthur 
Toong  was  in  France  just  before  the 
Revolution.  Changes  of  many  kinds  there 
had  been,  but  still  there  were  the  meagre, 
half-starved  vine-stocks,  the  swampy 
meadows,  the  corn  land  out  of  heart,  the 
wide  stretches  of  moorland,  the  miserable 
farmhouses,  and  the  ragged  peasantry. 
The  *<  Republic  one  and  indivisible "  had 
been  too  much  absorbed  in  mighty  schemes 
to  lavish  an  idea  on  Perigord  metayers,  and 
Napoleon's  only  thought  had  been  how 
many  recruits  he  could  get  out  of  them. 

Bageaud  had  to  work  by  example ;  the 
farmers  roimd  would  not  believe  in  his  new- 
fangled notions  till  three  or  four  splendid 
harvests  had  proved  that  he  was  right 
Improving  the  buildings  was  even  more 
ticklish  work ;  he  did  it  gradually  on  his 
own  estate,  and  trusted  to  example,  help- 
ing it  on  by  lecturing  all  through  the 
neighbourhood.  That  is  the  first  half  of 
his  life ;  the  second  half  began  with  the 
coming  in  of  Louis  Philippe,  when  he  was  at 
once  put  in  command  of  a  renment^  and 
had  the,  for  him — a  Legitimist  by  birth 
and  sentiment — singularly  unpleasant  task 
of  looking  after  the  Duchess  of  Bern,  who 
was  imprisoned  at  Blaye. 

This  made  him  the  Dutt  of  many  violent 
attacks   from   the    party   to    which    he 


naturally  belonged,  and  increased  that 
morbid  hatred  of  newspapers  and  editors 
which  was  his  one  weakness.  Happily 
Algiers,  whither  he  was  sent  in  1836,  saved 
him  from  being  forced  into  politics ;  he  got 
off  with  a  good  deal  of  abuse  from  all 
parties,  and  a  duel  with  Deputy  Dulong.  ^ 
He  was  now  fifty  years  old,  and  his 
military  career,  henceforth  begun  afresh, 
was  an  unbroken  success,  despite  a  good 
deiJ  of  bullying  from  discontented 
members  of  aU  parties  in  the  Paris 
Chamber.  Worried  by  prophets,  a  regular 
succession  of  Mahdis,  another  arising  as 
the  first  was  killed  off;  matched  against 
the  wolf-like  endurance  of  Abd-el  Kader ; 
troubled  with  "  patriots  *'  who  wanted  to 
give  the  Arabs  "  equality  and  fraternity," 
while  they  robbed  them  through  thick  and 
thin ;  vexed  in  his  righteous  soul  by  pecu- 
lating generals  like  De  Brossard ;  forced  to 
defend  cruelties  like  those  of  Pelissier, 
he  did  his  work  through  evil  report  and 
good  report.  His  great  grief  was  that  dis- 
charged veterans  preferred  going  back  to 
France  or  hanging  about  the  cal^s  of  the 
Algerian  towns,  to  taking  farms  in  the 
soldiers'  colonies  on  which  he  had  set  his 
heart.  He  was  beloved  by  all  the  French 
Arabs,  for  they  saw  how  he  stood  between 
them  and  oppression,  and  made  the  Arab 
Office  a  readity.  In  1841  he  was  made 
Governor-General ;  in  1845  he  won  his 
*'  crowning  mercy  "  of  Isly,  crushing  at  one 
blow  the  power  (such  as  it  was)  of  Morocco; 
in  1847  he  was  recalled  from  Algeria,  and 
from  a  necessary  though  ignoble  warfare  in 
which  he  trained  up  many  of  the  French 
eenerals  who  have  since  become  famous.  If 
he  had  had  his  way  in  February,  1848,  the 
Orleans  family,  two  princes  of  which  were 
with  him  through  a  great  part  of  his  African 
wars,  might  stiu  be  on  the  throna  He  died 
of  cholera,  in  1849;  and  the  peasants 
round  La  Durantie  and  Excideuil  still 
gratefully  remember  the  man  who  taught 
them  new  and  profitable  ways  of  tillage. 
His  life  is  remarkable,  as  I  said,  for  having 
been  cut  into  two  halves,  of  which  the 
former  is  the  most  interesting,  because  it 
shows  us  how  the  latter  came  to  be 
possible. 

LITERATURE  IN  THE  SCOTTISH 

CAPITAL. 

As  one  drives  into  Edinburgh  from  the 
south,  and  gazes,  as  he  comes  over  the 
shoulder  of  tho  Hills  of  Braid,  upon  the 
grey  city  stretching  round  the  crag-perched 
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castle — ^tihe  Caer-Eiddyn  of  the  GeltSi  and 
guarded  by  the  lion  couchant  to  which  the 
hero  of  tiie  Arthorian  legends  has  given 
its  name — as  he  watches  the  light  of  the 
afterglow  fading  over  the  distant  Lomonds 
and  the  dusk  settling  down  upon  the 
Firth;  as  he  sees  the  points  of  flame 
gleaming  oat  from  the  windows  and  twink- 
ling upon  the  streets ;  he  is  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  northern  capital,  and  perhaps 
wonders  how  the  Laureate  was  prompted 
to  write  that  shivering  reference  to 

The  clouded  Forth, 
The  gloom  that  saddens  heaven  and  earth, 
The  bitter  ea^t,  the  misty  summer, 
And  grey  metropolis  of  the  North. 

But  he  may  remember  that  Tennyson  only 
knew  the  Queen  of  the  North  as  could  fL 
stranger  arriving  by  rail,  and  finding  her 
wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  mist  Besides,  he 
is  one  whose  life  had  been  spent  amid 
more  genial  scenery,  and  through  whose 
poetry  there  is  heard  the  echo  of  that 
familiar  longing  for  the  palms  and  temples 
of  the  South. 

Very  differently  a  foremost  word-artist 
of  our  time,  when  he  makes  a  member  of 
a  certain  phaeton-party  exclaim,  as  she 
looks  out  over  the  dark  valley  from 
Prince's  Street  to  the  fairylike  vision 
beyond  :  "We  have  seen  nothing  like 
that,  not  even  in  your  own  country  of 
the  Lakea'' 

Diverse,  accordingly,  are  the  impressions 
left  upon  the  man  of  letters  as  he  hurries 
through.  What  of  the  litterateur  who  has 
made  his  home  there,  be  it  even  for  a 
short  time  1  '*  Of  all  British  cities,  Edin- 
burgh— Weimar-like  in  its  intellectual  and 
seathetic  leanings,  Florence-like  in  its  free- 
dom from  the  stains  of  trade,  and  more 
than  Florence-Iike  in  its  beauty — is  the 
one  best  suited  for  the  conduct  of  a 
lettered  life."  Such  are  the  words  of  an 
authority,  of  one  who  only  went  thither 
when  his  career  was  more  than  half  run, 
and  who  may  be  held  as  free  from  the 
prejudice  of  local  feeling.  A  glance  back 
over  the  roll  of  illustrious  names  which 
she  claims  for  her  own  will  show  at  once 
that  the  city  has  been  congenial  to  litera- 
tura  Ballads  are  among  the  earliest 
modes  of  utterance  of  a  people,  and  Edin- 
burgh has  her  ancient  bdlads.  Far  away 
in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  certain  men- 
dicant friar  chanted  the  life  of  the  grey 
old  town.  He  was  only  one  of  a  band  of 
minstrels — the  chief,  doubtless,  else  might 
his  lays  have  shared  oblivion  with  those  of 


the  Makars  whose  dirge  he  san^  Even 
he,  like  the  lark,  is  bat  faintly  discernible 
in  the  distance,  as  he  floods  the  land  with 
musia  Onward  down  the  centuries  it 
rolls,  caught  from  voice  to  voice,  "from 
soul  to  soul,''  hushed  for  a  space  in  that 
darkest  epoch  of  Scottish  history,  the 
seventeenth  century.  Turn  where  you 
will,  those  voices  of  the  past  break  upon 
the  appreciatWe  ear.  A  pathet^p  bs^ad 
floats  round  "  SL  Anton's  WeU."  In  the 
heart  of  the  old  town,  in  the  now  restored 
Cathedral  of  St  Giles,  the  voice  is  that  of 
Gawain  Douglas,  the  poet,  priest,  and 
politician,  the  turbulent  blood  of  whose 
house  proved  his  ruin,  yet  who  will  ever 
be  remembered  as  translator  of  Vir^  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  portrait  of  him  is  accurate ;  nay, 
from  recent  disclosures,  we  may  conn- 
dently  discard  it  Still,  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  of  him  sa 

A  noble  lord  of  DcmglAB  blood. 
With  mitre  sheen,  and  rooquet  white. 
Yet  showed  his  meek  and  thoughtful  eye 
But  little  pride  of  prelacy ; 
More  pleased  that,  in  a  barbarous  ago, 
He  gave  rude  Scotland  Virgil's  page, 
Than  tliat  beneath  his  rule  he  held 
The  bishopric  of  fair  Dunkeld. 

From  Hawthornden,  where  the  leaves  are 
quivering  in  the  summer  breeze,  are  wafted 
Drummond's  sweet  strains,  through  which 
there  runs  an  ever-deepening  sadness — the 
sadness  of  love  driven  back  upon  itself. 

Between  Hawthoraden's  minstrel  and 
the  "  Homer  of  the  Canongate  "  there  is  a 
considerable  interval  A  stillness  as  of 
death  brooded  over  the  land.  I^  seemed 
as  though  the  mu8e  had  taken  flight 
before  the  advance  of  Calvinism. 

AUan  Kamsay  is  the  morning  star  of  the 
new  .day  in  Scotland  —  a  day  which  was 
to  ]ie  illumined  by  such  as  FeigussoB 
and  Burns,  Walter  Scott  and  Christopher 
North,  and .  all  that  ealazy  who  made 
the  opening  years  of  Blackwood  and 
The  Edinburgh  Seview  a  blaze  of  literary 
splendour. 

What  then  are  the  special  attractions 
of  the  city  which  Tennyson  dei^s  to 
notice  only  with  a  shudder,  and  which, 
confessedly,  is  haunted  in  certain  months 
by  stinging  east  winds  and  clammy  haars, 
as  by  evil  spirits.  Its  beauty  of  situation 
is  known  to  all  the  world.  Scarcely  on 
two  consecutive  days  does  it  wear  the  same 
aspects';  it  were  difficult  to  say  in  what 
mood  it  is  most  picturesqua  It  has  a 
mellow  charm  in  the  summer  afternoon 
when  the  warm  light  of  the'  western  sun 
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lies  loviDgly  over  the  valley  where  the 
Nor'  Loch's  Btagnaat  waters  lay.  Bat, 
Uke  fair  Melrose,  if  you  would  see  it  aright^ 
go  when  the  skies  are  swept  clear  by  the 
mght  wind,  and  the  moon  casts  her  silvery 
gmmoor  upon  the  hoary  houses  on  the 
ridg&  A.  thousand  lights  are  gleaming 
oyer  the  valley,  up  to  where  the  castle 
keeps  silent  and  solemn  gaard.  A  feeling 
of  reverence  for  the  past,  oi  half-defined 
bnging  for  the  days  that  are  not,  and  can 
never  he  again,  wells  up.  The  mind^  is 
carried  back  across  the  years ;  the  dvilisa- 
tion  of  the  time  fades  with  the  twilight ; 
the  tall  houses  of  the  High  Street^  which 
ever  wear  an  old-world  look,  seem  to  have 
stepped  back  a  centory  in  their  dreaios-— 
back  to  tiie  age  when  their  lot  was  lordlier 
than  now,  when  powdered  nobles  and 
hooped  -  and  -  hooded  dames  trod  their 
mooldering  stairs,  or  gazed  oat  upon  the 
tomult  raging  in  the  thoroughfare  beneatL 
Stnnge  tales  they  tell  to  the  imagmative 
mind,  those  gaunt  dwellings,  with  their 
myriad  eye -windows  —  tales  of  Celtic 
chivabry,  of  the  old  Titanic  struggle  of  the 
races,  of  the  never-ending  conflict  of 
poetry  and  prose,  of  romance  and  utili- 
tarianism. 

Moreover,  from  the  bustle  of  the  city, 
from  its  most  fatiguing  and  stirring  scenes, 
from  the  gay  and  fashionable  life  of  to-day, 
from  ephemeral  gossip  and  social  chit-chat, 
it  is  possible  to  pass  in  less  than  an  hour 
to  secluded  valleys  where  masy  be  felt  tho 
spiritual  influence  of 

The  Bleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 

Only  the  cry  of  the  curlew,  the  whirr  of 
blackcock,  the  scurrying  of  a  rabbit 
among  the  fern  disturbs  the  silence.  In 
summer,  the  hollows  are  verdant,  the  braes 
are  aglow  with  purple  heather.  Tarns  lie 
there  unvisited  and  unpolluted  as  in  the 
heart  of  the  Highlands;  on  a  holiday, 
perhaps,  a  stray  angler  goes  thither  to 
whip  the  water  for  trout  Winter,  too, 
has  its  charms,  for  then  the  peaks,  which 
are  hardly  peaks,  stand  out  white  against 
the  cold,  pale  sky,  or  catch  a  faint  glow  in 
the  ruddy  sunset  In  the  ravines  all  is 
deathly  still ;  it  is  pleasanter  to  sit  on  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  lower  eminences  in 
"  the  bountiful  season  bland,"  and  let  the 
eye  wander  over  the  meadows  and  the 
streams  tiU  it  rests  on  the  dim  hiUs  of  the 
bonnie  land  o'  Fife,  and  you  dream  of 
summer  isles. 

Where  the  far-off  sail  is  blown  by  the  breeze  of  a 
ofter  clime. 


Half  lost  fn  the  liq^d  asuze  bloom  of  a  creaoQnt.of 

sea, 
The  silent  sapphire-spanglQd  marriage  ring  of  the 
iaad. 

Edinburgh  is  essentially  the  city  of 
literary  leisure.  A  poet,  a  dreamy  essayist 
like  Alexander  Smith,  a  lover  of  the  past 
Uke  Aytoun,  finds  there  fit  haunt  Society 
fa  apt  to  brood  over  the  glories  of  bygone 
day&  The  stimulating  mfluence  of  the 
southern  metrop<di6  is  wanting.  Life  moves 
less  breathlessly ;  it  is  possib&  to  loiter,  to 
enjoy  the  passing  hour.  And  thus  it  is 
l^at  in  these  latter  years  most  of  the 
pushing  and  impetuous  literary  youth  is 
lured  liondonwards — some  to  be  over- 
whelmed as  poor  David  Gray  was, 
some  to  succeed  as  Gray's  companion, 
Bobert  Buchanan,  has  done ;  too  many  to 
bury  their  talents  in  the  oblivion  of  news- 
paper anonymity.  The  centoalising  in- 
flnence  of  the  time  is  ^i^st  provincial 
seats  of  literary  £ame.  The  coteries  that 
flourished  three-quarters  of  a  centory  ago 
seem  impossible  on  the  same  scale  now. 

In  a  sketch  of  the  literary  history  of 
Edinburgh,  it  is  hardly*  necessary  to  pene- 
trate far  into  tiie  somewhat  misty  ages 
before  the  Union ;  though,  when  the  mist 
is  blown  aside  by  the  wind  of  fact  or 
tradition,  a  vivid  enough  picture  is  disclosed. 
A  flash  of  Danbur's  satiric  pen  reveals  King 
James  the  Third  going  to  mass  at  St 
An^onv's  Chapel,  the  ruin  of  which  still 
looks  down  upon  St  Margaret's  LocL 
Again,  there  is  the  provost  of  the  cathedral 
pacing  the  moonlit  aisle,  dreaming  over  his 
iBneid,  then  just  completed,  and  suddenly 
startled  by  that  strange  vision  which  fore- 
told the  black  day  of  Sodden.  Recovering, 
he  steps  out  into  the  High  Street,  only  to 
hear  the  wild  geese  ''olaiking"  as  ihej 
« flee  attour  the  city."  *  Or  it  may  be 
Mary  of  Guise — ^the  Begent  of  Scotland, 
while  her  daughter  was  yet  a  happy 
child  in  that  fair  land  of  France,  which 
she  never  should  have  left — witnessing 
the  performance  at  Holyrood  of  a  kind 
of  dnuna  or  morality,  enutled,  A  Satire  of 
the  Three  Estates,  written  by^  Sir  David 
Lyndsay,  of  The  Mount,  Fifeshire,  a  county 
prolific  of  literary  talent 

It  was  a  difierent  town  to  which  a 
certain  youth  came  trudging  in  from  the 
village  of  Leadhills,  a  century  and  a  half 
later,  that  he  might  be  apprenticed  to  the 
important  and  worthy  profession  of  wig- 
making.     The  court  had  fled  southward 

*  Gawain  Douglas's  Translatioa  of  the  ^Deid. 
Prologue  to  Book  VII. 
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with  the  modem  Solomon,  a  hundred  years 
before.  The  grej  old  city  was  deserted. 
Grass  grew  in  the  streets.  The  lethu^ 
which  had  oppressed  the  rest  of  Scotland 
settled  down  on  its  centre.*  It  was  a  time 
of  great  activity  in  London.  Sach  men  as 
Pone  and  Swift,  Gay  and  Prior,  Addison 
and  Steel,  Farqahar  and  Congreve,  were 
making  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  famous 
for  all  time  as  the  classic  age  of  England. 
It  was  far  from  being  the  brightest  epoch 
in  her  literary  history,  we  admit  Stilted, 
artificial  it  was.  In  reading  the  works 
then  written,  one  feels  as  though  one  were 
walking  in  an  admirably  kept  garden,  where 
aU  is  laid  down  by  rule.  The  fountain  here 
is  balanced  by  the  fountain  there ;  the  trees 
are  decorously  shorn ;  on  the  velvet  lawn 
no  blade  of  grass  dare  grow  beyond  another. 
At  set  intervals  there  are  arbours;  marble 
statues  gleam  out  on  the  green  swetrd.  It 
is  very  beautiful,  and  very  correct^  and 
very  proper,  but  it  is  not  nature ;  a  single 
Scottish  mountain,  glowing  purple  in  the 
sunshine  of  an  autumn  afternoon,  is  not  to 
be  exchanged  for  it.  Nevertheless,  the  prose 
style  of  that  time  is  the  noblest  and  stateliest 
in  the  language.  Fragments,  boi^  in  prose 
and  verse,  were  borne  northwards,  and 
found  their  way  into  the  young  wig-maker's 
hands.  Moreover,  he  knew  something  of 
the  homely  ballads  of  the  borderland — the 
land  of  Merlin  and  the  bards,  and  of  him, 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  who  lies  buried  a 
while  imder  the  purple  EOdons.  Add  the 
romantic  story  of  the  haughty  beauty  of 
the  north,  and  the  poetic  temperament  is 
seen  to  have  had  sufficient  nurture.  What 
wonder  that,  by-and-b^,  there  began  to 
float  about  humble  prmted  leaflet  that 
manifested  a  power  of  song  such  as  had 
been  unknown  in  Scotland  since  Drummond 
was  laid  to  his  rest  A  new  poet  had 
arisea  The  citizens  sent  their  children 
with  pence  for  Allan  Bamsay's  latest 
print  Those  poems  are  not  much  read 
now.  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  indeed, 
retains  a  measure  of  popularity ;  but  dusty 
copies  of  The  Evergreen  and  The  Tea- 
Table  Miscellany  haunt  the  shelves  of 
ancient  book  shops,  and  seldom  find  a  pur- 
chaser. Nevertheless,  these  were  the  Songs 
before  Sunrise  for  Scotland.  In  the  time 
of  Bamsay  theatrical  performances  were 
regarded  as  leading  to  perdition  those  who 
witnessed  them.  Language  could  scarce 
express  the  characters  of  the  performers. 

♦  Scotland  in  the  Eighteenth  Centory,  in  Scottish 
RovieWi  1884. 


His  literary  enthusiasm  led  him  to  find  for 
the  drama  a  home  in  that  last  stronghold 
of  Jacobitism,  Carubber's  Close.  He  was, 
of  course,  denounced,  and  had  his  theatre 
roughly  dosed.  How  strong  must  have 
been  the  pre^dice  against  the  stage  might, 
apart  from  all  record,  be  judged  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  antagonism  yet  flares 
up  at  intervals. 

It  was  in  the  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  Union  that  the  newspaper  press  of 
Ecunburgh  had  its  birth.  A  print  styled 
the  Courant  was  published  by  James 
Watson  in  Craig's  Close.  It  was  as 
ephemeral  as  many  smaller  yentures  of  the 
present  day,  but  was  the  germ  from  which 
the  journalism  of  the  city  sprang.  In 
1728  the  Evening  Courant  issued  its  first 
number  as  a  Whig  paper,  and  still  exists 
as  the  leading  Conservative  organ  in  Scot- 
land. It  provoked  Jacobite  opposition, 
which  took  the  shape  of  the  Caledonian 
Mercury,  even  as,  a  century  later,  the 
Whig  Edinburgh  Review  was  to  be  followed 
by  l^ry  Blackwood. 

The  years  rolled  on.  The  organs  of  Whig 
and  Jacobite  chronicled,  so  far  as  they  dared, 
theStuartrisingof  1745,whenBonnie  Prince 
Charlie  march^l  down  the  Canongate  with 
pipes  skirling  and  tartans  waving,  while 
from  every  window  in  the  tall  houses  fair 
hands  sned  him  to  his  an<^ient  palace  of 
Holyrood.  That  same  year  was  Henry 
Mackenzie  bom.  Five  winters  later,  had 
they  been  gifted  with  the  prophetic  spirit^ 
they  would  have  chronicled  the  birth  of  a 
poet,  Robert  Fergusson  by  name,  remem- 
bered now,  perhaps,  chiefiy  because  of  that 
scene  in  the  kirkyard  when  a  sturdy 
ploughman  from  Ayrshire,  whose  face  is 
more  widelv  familiar  to  Scotsmen  than  any 
other,  stood  bareheaded  by  his  grave. 

Curious  and  interesting  are  the  stories 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  that 
winter  of  1786-87,  when  Robert  Bums 
fiashed  like  a  meteor  through  the  literary 
society  of  Edinburgh  —  a  distinguished 
society  in  its  way,  comprising,  among  its 
more  prominent  members,  Lord  Monboddo; 
the  Man  of  Feeling ;  Henry  Erskine,  and 
Dugald  Stewart.  One  of  these  traditions 
relates  the  incident  of  the  first  meeting 
between  Bums  and  a  lad  of  sixteen,  who, 
though  none  may  have  dreamed  of  it  then, 
was  to  do  more  for  Scotland  than  the  bard 
himself;  another  tells  of  a  "  little  black 
creature"  of  a  boy,  Francis  Jeffrey  by 
name,  who  stood  gazing  earnestly  at  a  man 
he  had  encountered  in  a  peregrination 
down  the  High  Street    Some  one  tapped 
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him  on  the  shoulder.  "Aye,  laddie,  ye 
may  well  look  at  that  man,  that's  Robert 
Bams." 

In  Edinborgh,  as  elsewhere,  the  ancient 
landmarks  are  passing  away.  The  quaint 
old  houses  of  the  Lawn  Market,  with  their 
projecting  upper  storeys;  the  tayoms  in 
secluded  closes  where  the  symposia  of  other 
days  were  held,  are  nearly  all  things  of 
the  past.  In  the  penetralia  of  such  a 
close  was  Henrv  Mackenzie  bom.  But 
liberton's  Wynd  had  other  attractions  for 
the  man  of  letters  than  that  Was  it  not 
there  that  Johnnie  Dowie,  "sleekest  and 
kindest  of  landlords,"  welcome(l  his  guest 
to  a  tavern  famous  even  as  Ambrose's  1 
What  nights  must  those  have  been  1 
Thither  went  Fergusson,  "maker"  of  songs ; 
thither  David  Herd,  collector  thereof; 
thither  Antiquary  Paton.  There  Litera- 
ture and  Art  went  hand-in-hand:  was 
not  the  Dowie  College  an  Academv  of 
Painters,  of  whom  Sir  Henry  Baebum 
was  one!  But  seldom  did  the  rafters 
respond  to  a  more  jovial  trio  than  when 
Willie  Nicol  "brewed  a  peck  o'  maut," 
and  Rob  Bums  and  Allan  Masterton 
"  cam'  to  pree."* 

Three  blither  lada  that  lee-lang  night 
Ye  wadna  find  in  Ohristendee. 

These  blithe  nights,  unfortunately  for 
the  greatest  and  the  noblest  of  them,  were 
of  no  uncommon  occurrence.  Now  all  are 
bat  shadows,  and  Johnnie  Dowie's  tavern 
is  known  no  more. 

It  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  clubs 
that  the  magazines  of  old  Edinburgh 
dragged  out  their  mild,  unsensational,  and 
somewhat  tedious  career.  The  brilliant 
talents  of  the  Mirror  Club,  which  had  no 
fixed  place  of  meeting,  but  was  oftenest 
held  at  a  certain  Lucky  Dunbar's,  were 
reflected  in  the  Mirror  for  fifty  years. 
The  Cape  Club,  which  met  in  Craig's  Close, 
had  a  membership  equally  distinguished. 
Most  celebrated  of  all  was  the  Poker  Club, 
which  took  its  rise  in  a  burning  political 
problem,  to  wit,  whether  or  not  a  Scottish 
militia  should  be  formed.  It  outlived  its 
political  bias,  but  not  the  belief  in  its  own 
importance.  A  member  asserted  that 
Edinbui^h  was  the  most  eminent  literary 
city  in  Europe,  and,  as  the  Pokers  were 
the  cream  of  Edinburgh  litterati,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  were  a  distinguished  body 
indeed. 

So  the  coteries  flourished  and  gathered 

*  The  original  characters  in  this  sonar  met  in 
Laggan  in  t^ithsdale,  but  it  is  quite  applicable  to 
Dowie^s  Tavern. 


for  many  a  jovial  evening,  and  published 
their  essays  and  their  magazines  while  the 
ploughshare  of  revolution  was  nptuming 
the  subsoil  of  European  society.  Men's 
minds  were  stirring  to  great  things.  In 
Edinburgh  the  Augustan  age  was  about  to 
dawn,  and  the  city  to  merit  more  than 
before  or  since  the  appellation  of  the 
Modem  Athens,  if  that  be  taken  as  refer- 
ring to  leaming,  and  not  to  beauty. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury die  capital  had  welcomed  effusively  a 
Glasgow  man,  Thomas  Campbell,  who  had 
already  brought  forth  a  prize  poem,  en- 
titled. An  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  EviL 
He  had  come  with  his  MS.  in  his 
pockets.  The  society  to  which  he  was 
introduced  was  as  free  from  suspicion  of 

f genius  as  The  Edinburdi  Magazine  (the 
ast  representative  of  The  Mirror  class) 
itself.  Talent  undoubtedly  there  was. 
Leyden,  the  uncouth,  eccenmc  youth  from 
the  South  country;  gentle  Graham,  re- 
membered by  his  poem  descriptive  of  the 
Sabbath;  llie  Man  of  Feeling,  acknow- 
kdeed  head  of  the  litterati,  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  that 

One  stormy  night  in  the  spring  of 
1802,  when  the  wind  was  rattling  the 
casements  and  the  rain  dashed  wildly 
around  the  unlucky  wayfarer,  there  met  in 
an  upper  chamber  in  one  of  the  high 
houses  in  Buccleuch  Place  a  little  clique 
of  conspirators.  In  those  days  of  lang 
syne  Toryism  was  supreme.  The  Whig 
advocate,  as  he  paced  the  long  floor 
of  the  Parliament  House,  had  ample 
leisure  for  the  consideration  of  other  than 
legal  lore.  But  political  Ishmaelism  has  a 
charm  for  the  young.  -  Thus  it  happened 
that  a  number  of  the  ablest  and  wittiest  of 
the  new  generation  were  briefless  banisters. 
Chief  of  them  was  the  'Mittle  black 
creature "  who  had  been  attracted  by  the 
figure  of  Bums,  now  grown  to  manhood, 
but  insignificant  in  appearance  as  ever. 
These  neglected  geniuses  were  wont  to 
congregate  at  a  particular  spot  in  the  north 
end  of  the  great  hall  by  day,  and  to  hold 
symposia  by  night  in  their  respective 
abodes.  On  the  evening  In  question 
Jeffrey  was  the  host  His  right-hand  man 
was  a  lanky,  supple-sinewed  feUow  from 
the  border-country — Henry  Brougham — to 
be  known  one  day  as  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England.  The  third,  most  worthy  of 
notice,  was  the  witty  and  genial  Sydney 
Smith,  "a  very  unclerical  clergyman,''  as 
the  times  went,  yet  one  whose  sermons  may 
be  peeped  into  when  the  vast  proportion 
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of  contemporar]^  tbeologieal  literature  has 
lonff  remained  in  the  oblivion  of  certain 
shelves  in  the  Advocates'  Library.  To  the 
latter  of  the  trio  occurred  the  idea  of  a 
review  which  should  at  once  afford  an  out- 
let for  their  pent-up  talents  and  burst  like 
a  shell  in  the  midst  of  the  fossiUsed 
Toryism  of  that  day.  No  need  now  to  sit 
listlessly  in  wig  and  gown  while  more 
fortunate  brethren  floundered  with  much 
pecuniary  benefit  in  the  rhetorical  morasses 
of  Peebles  versus  Plainstanea"^  Li  October 
tiie  first  number  appeared.  '<  The  effect  was 
electrical,"  says  Lord  Cookbum.  The 
Lake  school  had  provoked  no  enemy  so 
able  as  this — though  to  our  minds  now  the 
review  of  Thalaba,  with  which  the  campaign 
opened,  does  not  seem  so  very  terrible, 
after  alL 

Whether  the  explanation  unfolded  by 
the  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford  is  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  extraordinary 
manifestation  of  literary-  genius  and 
activity  which  marked  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  not  a  question  with 
which  we  are  here  primarily  concerned. 
But  true  it  is  that  the  excitement  pervading 
the  country  had  much  to  do  with  the 
success  of  the  Beview.  Were  there  not 
awful  stories  of  Jacobin  ladies  resident  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oeorge  Square,  who 
slaughtered  fowls  for  culinary  purposes  by 
means  of  miniature  guillotines  %  Was  not 
this  new  venture  in  sympathy  with  Jacobin 
principles  1  More  than  that,  however,  was 
amor  patriea  concerned :  amor  patriae — 
pre-eminent  quality  in  Scotsmen.  Bums, 
turning  his  weed  clips  aside  to  spare  the 
thistle,  because  it  is  symbolical  of  Scotland, 
is  typical  of  his  countrymen  of  all  ages. 
Yeal  even  the  most  bigoted  Tory  was 
proud  of  the  tribunal  over  which  J^udge 
Jeffrey  presided^  and  which  dealt  so  merci- 
lessly with  the  Southron.  To  his  ever- 
lasting honour,  Jeffrey  was  not  blinded 
by  party  or  patriotism.  Even  WaJter  Scott 
was  a  contnbutor  to  the  Beview;  yet  its 
editor  did  not  shrink  from  risking  his 
alienation. 

Imitation  was  inevitabla  The  Tories 
could  not  leave  the  field  to  the  foe.  So, 
under  very  difi[erent  circumstances,  the 
Quarterly  came  into  being.  But  as  romantic 
as  the  knight-errantry  of  the  Edinburgh  was 
the  appearance  in  the  lists  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  with  the  wild  young  blood  run- 
ning riot  in  its  pages.  The  Chaldean  MS. 
produced  as  great  a  sensation  as  Number 

*  Kedgauntlet. 


One  of  the  Edinburgh  had  done.  Though 
the  Hfe  that  it  satirised  is  but  a  shadow  of 
the  pastt  it  is  possible  in  some  measure  to 
aproeciate  the  effect 

These  three  periodicals,  then,  became 
the  centres  of  a  galaxy  of  literary  lights. 
In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  the  eldest 
of  the  brotherhood  could  boast  the  support 
of  Thomas  Carlyl&  It  i&  possible  to 
forgive  Jeffrey  a  good  deal,  for  his  accep- 
tance of  that  "  little  paper  on  Jean  Paul,'' 
whose  author  was  the  son  of  the  Ecde- 
fechaa  stonemason.  James  Grahame,  already 
referred  to— a  soul  mild  and  peaceful  as 
his  poem — and  tiie  "gentle  Homer,"  were 
members  also  of  that  band.  The  con- 
tributors to  the  Quarterly  included  men 
who  had  no  connection  with  the.  modem 
Athens;  its  real  steersman  was  the  bril- 
liant and  caustic  Lockhart  The  genii, 
whom  the  head  of  the  now  eminent  house 
of  Blackwood  summoned  to  his  aid,  were, 
like  the  earlier  guild,- mostly  young  advo- 
cates. Most  notable  of  them  was  John 
Wilson — the  man  with  the  tawny  mane 
sweeping  his  shoulders,  '*  strong,  supple- 
sinewed,"  apt  at  eporti  who,  from  lus  re- 
sidence at  lovely  EUeray,  had  come  almost 
to  be  classed  as  one  of  the  Lakists  himself 
— he  who  chronicled  the  feasts  of  wit  and 
flows  of  soul  ydept  Noctes  Ambrosiansi 
Of  the  Ettrick  shepherd  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  with  certainty  that  he  was  actually 
concerned  in  the  production  of  Blackwood. 
Nevertheless,  his  name  is  indissolubly  con- 
nected widi  it,  and  Uie  Scottish  capital  is 
fain  to  claim  as  close   a    connection  as 

Eossible  with  the  author  of  that  most 
eautiful  poem  which  relates  the  adventure 
of  Bonnie  Eilmeny.  In  passing,  it  may  be 
asked  whether  the  resemblance  has  ever 
been  noted  between  the  land  to  which  the 
maiden  was  spirited  away,  and  the  island 
valley  of  Avilion. 

Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly ;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadow*d,  happy,  fair  with  orchard  lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  sammer  sea. 

We  may  not  linger.  The  city  is  beautiful 
as  ever ;  the  grey  houses  gaze  down  over 
the  valley  as  of  yore ;  but  forms  oft  met 
in  olden  times  have  gone  from  the  streets, 

<<  We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made 
of.  Visionary  grow  the  old  familiar  scenes 
and  faces,  as  brother  after  brother  steals 
silently  from  us ;  spectral  and  remote  the 
talk,  the  controversies,  the  criticisms,  the 
habitual  friendly  greetings  that  were  once 
so  simple  and  commonplace" 

Yet  in  the  pages  of  one  who  has  but 
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recently  gone  away,  himBelf  one  of  whom 
Edinbor^  is  proad — the  genial  author  of 
Rab  and  His  Friends — some  scenes  from 
the  days  that  are  no  more  are  painted  in 
imperishable  colours.  Who  that  has  once 
read  it  can  forget  the  description  of  a 
certain  November  afternoon  in  1810,  "the 
year  in  which  Waverley  was  resumed  and 
hdd  aside  again,"  when  its  author,  escaping 
with  two  comrades  from  the  weary  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Law  Courts — like  school- 
boys— ^Bonght  his  chambers  in  Number 
Tlurty-nine,  Castle  Street  How  wonder- 
My,  too,  does  he  paint  the  '*  stout,  blunt 
carle,"  with  his  broad  and  somewhat 
stooping  shoulders,  his  sensitive  and 
suggestive  mouth,  a  large,  sunny,  out-of- 
door  air  all  about  him.  Then,  when  the 
friends  part,  how  the  light  goes  from  his 
eyes.  "He  was  all  withm,  as  before 
he  was  all  without — ^hence  his  brood- 
ing look."  One  likes  to  linger  over 
the  portrayal  of  the  wizard  in  his  ''  den." 
The  features  of  the  ordinary  lawyer's 
roomj  the  green  charter-boxes,  the  tape- 
tied  papers ;  yet  how  different  I  For  did 
not  the  portrait  of  John  Grahame,  of 
Claverhoose,  "  ultimus  Scotorum  atque  op- 
timns,"  hsmg  above  the  chimney-piece, 
flanked  by  Highland  targes,  and  dirks,  and 
broadswords  1  There  were  written  Peveril 
of  the  Peak,  Quentin  Durward,  and  St. 
Kenan's  Well 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  tendeney^- 
the  inevitable  reaction — to  treat  Scott's 
poetry  lightly.  It  is  so  simple,  so  straight- 
forward, 80  free  from  hidden  meanings  and 
metaphysical  gropins&  A  child  might 
understand  it  allj  therefore  it  is  pretty 
much  left  to  children.  It  is  doubtful,  too, 
whether  the  romances  are  so  diligently 
perused  as  of.  yore ;  debauched  with  three- 
volume  flimsinesa  and  triviality  the  novel- 
reader  is  apt  to  vote  them  long-winded  and 
prosy.  To  the  children  they  are  a  mine  of 
treasure — ^that  is  a  test  of  their  sterling 
worth.  Along  with  the  poems  they  caught 
and  ^  crystallised  the  old  legends  and 
traditions,  the  quaint  customs,  the  simple 
manners  of  a  bygone  time,  perhaps  the  most 
romantic  in  Scottish  history.  Scott  id  the 
overtowering  persontdity  in  the  Modern 
Athens.  It  is  imposisible  to  get  rid  of 
him,  even  were  his  company  anything  but 
charmbg.  From  Princes  Street  his  monu- 
ment is  ever  in  view.  His  characters 
meet'  you  at  every  turn.  Jeannie  Deans 
id  at  St  Leonards,  Captain  Porteous  in 
the  Grass  Market.  The  shade  of  Peter 
Peebled  haunts  the  Parliament  House.    As 


you  wander  down  the  Canongate,  you 
think  of  him  who,  bom  almost  under  the 
shadow  of  St  Giles,  made  his  way  down 
every  wynd,  and  peered  into  every  crannie  ; 
who  rested  not  tul  he  had  deciphered  each 
fast  obliterating  legend  on  the  house- 
fronts,  and  learned  l£eir  strange  and  eerie 
traditions. 

The  divine  fire  did  not  die  out  imme- 
diately. In  1849,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Christopher  North  was  married  to 
William  Edmonstone  Aytoun,  an  advocate 
of  little  celebrity,  but  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  University  of 
Edinbur^bu  All  that  was  best  and  noblest 
in  Jacobitism  blazed  up  again  in  this  scion 
of  a  Fifeshire  famOy.  Like  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  he  did  much  to  soften  the  hatred 
with  which  the  memory  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Grahames  was  cherished.  Diabolical, 
truly,  was  that  memorv,  were  tradition  to 
be  trusted.  Aytoun's  lays  are  stirring  as 
trumpet-call&  But  he  could  be  tender  and 
dreamy,  too — satirical,  if  necessary.  Fir- 
milian,  a  Spasmodic  Tragedy,  evoked  a  faint 
reflection  of  the  sensation  of  early  Black- 
wood days.  Though  now  one  of  the  least 
known  of  its  author's  works,  its  effect  on 
contemporary  poetry  was  salutary.  It 
killed  by  ridicule  the  weeds  which  were 
springing  up,  fostered  by  a  group  of  sickly 
poetasters.  It  led  to  higher  things  that 
true  "maker,"  Alexander  Smith,  whose 
writings  had  been  tainted  with  the  faults 
of  the  spasmodic  school  All  sorts  of 
interesting  folk  paid  court  to  this  Jacobite 
minstrel,  prominent  among  them  the  last 
lineal  descendant  of  Claver'se — Mi&s  Cle- 
mentina Stirling  Grahame,  of  Duntrune, 
faithful  as  ever  her  ancestors  were  to  the 
cause  of  the  Stuart  dynasty. 

Aytoun  has  found  a  worthy  successor 
in  David  Masson — the  most  thorough 
and  painstaking  writer  of  his  time.  The 
Life  of  Miltbn  is  a  monument  to  his 
patience  and  perseverance  in  matters 
of  detail  !Recently  the  quaint  figure  of 
John. Hill  Burton,  the  book-hunter,  was  to 
be  descried  hovering  about  musty  book- 
stalls, to  explore  the  contents  whereof  he 
had  wandered  in  from  the  haunted  house 
in  the  suburbs,  which  was  his  residence  in 
latter  years.  He^  too,  has  been  succeeded 
not  unfittingly. 

The  Parliament  House  turns  out  an 
excellent  writer  now  and  again,  as  of  yora 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  perhaps  the  most 
admirable  essayist  since  Lamb,  though  an 
exile,  is  true  in  heart  to  Auld  Reekie.  If 
anyone  rivals  Stevenson  it  is  John  Skelton, 
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better  known  as ''  Shirley/'  whose  secluded 
Hermitage  nestles  in  a  wooded  glen,  not 
distant  from  the  city.  Chief  representatiye 
of  the  literary  clubs  is  the  Hellenic — a 
semi-private  body — which  includes  among 
its  members  Masson,  picturesque  Blackioi 
Butcher,  the  author  of  Olrig  Grange  and 
KUdrostan,  and  other  stars  of  the  hterary 
firmament. 

But  it  is  over  the  past  that  the  glamour 
has  been  thrown ;  that  past  which  is  so 
near,  and  yet  so  far.  So  near,  that  "  the 
reminiscences  of  intercourse  with  an  elder 
generation  are  full  of  glimpses  of  the  old 
days  before  them,  when  Gay  and  Smollett, 
Goldsmith,  Home,  Johnson,  Boswell,  Hume, 
and  Bums  were  writing  poems,  histories, 
essays  on  miracles;  dancing  minuets; 
drinking ;  and  doing  much  else  which  comes 
back  on  us  now  with  so  novel  an  interest 
as  memories  of  the  days  that  are  no 
more." 

"MY  LADY  DAFFODIL" 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.  CHAPTER  TV. 

Burton's  rooms  were  nearly  full.  Most 
of  the  guests  at  the  grand  fancy  ball,  given 
that  night,  had  dready  arrived.  The 
clock  was  just  striking  eleven  as  a  small 
group  of  three — a  handsome  middle-aged 
woman,  proud  and  erect,  a  pretty,  fair  girl, 
and  a  young  man — entered  the  ball-room. 

The  girl  looked  about  her  with  the 
bright,  eager  amusement  of  girls  of  her 
age.  Her  chaperon  gazed  calmly  on  the 
gorgeous  scene  with  an  air  of  satisfied 
complacency,  apparently  justified  by  the 
fact  that  all  things  went  well  with  her. 
Her  only  daughter  was  well  married ;  her 
only  son — of  whom  at  one  time  she  had  had 
misgivings — was  at  last  out  of  danger,  his 
safeguard  being  the  pretty,  well-portioned, 
well-born  girl  at  her  side;  and  with 
supreme  contentment  in  her  party,  she 
sailed  down  the  room  to  take  up  a  good 
position  for  view  and  partners. 

The  young  man  followed  with  a  slightly 
bored  look.  Eric  Weldon  was  growmg  a 
little  tired  of  balls  and  the  gaieties  which 
society  provides  for  its  fortunate  members, 
and  was  beginning  to  think  that  the  mar- 
riage, which  was  to  take  place  in  a  month, 
would  be  rather  a  pleasant  change  than 
otherwise. 

There  was  not  much  excitement  about 
it,  but  he  and  Miss  Askewe  liked  each  other 
very -much  in  their  own  way.  He  had  not 
altered  much  during  the  three  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  visit  to  Les  Yaux.    He 


scarcely  even  looked  older ;  but  there  was 
a  kind  of  dissatisfied  look  on  his  hand- 
some face  that  had  not  been  there  in  those 
old  days  when  he  used  to  throw  himself 
so  heartily  into  every  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment of  youth,  and  at  times  he  displayed 
an  irritabflity  entirely  foreign  to  his  former 
sunny,  careless  tomper. 

He  still  enjoyed  himself,  if  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  amusement  which  fortune 
gave  him  could  be  called  enjoyment.  At 
one  time  it  would  have  been  so  to  him,  but 
during  the  last  year  or  two  something 
seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  himself  which 
took  the  freshness  and  zest  from  all  the 
amusements  in  which  he  once  delighted. 
He  had  now  taken  up  a  soberer  side  of  life, 
having  accepted  an  appointment  which 
employed  some  part  of  his  time,  though, 
as  his  future  wife  said,  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  him  to  be  chained  to  a  horrid 
desk  when  they  were  married,  as  her 
income,  without  his,  would  be  enough  to 
keep  them  in  comfort  Whether  he  would 
a^ee  to  the  desire  of  his  wife  his  friends 
did  not  know. 

But,  as  he  told  one  of  his  friends,  he  had 
*' grown  tired  of  mooning  about." 

That  friend  came  forward  out  of  a 
corner  of  the  room,  from  which  he  had 
been  watohing  with  a  good-humoured 
cynicism  the  dresses  and  strange  meta- 
morphoses of  the  guests,  who,  at  other 
times,  seemed  in  their  right  mind,  to  meet 
the  little  group  advancing  up  the  room. 

"Hallo,  Arnot,  how  awfully  well  you 
look  1 "  said  Weldon,  nodding  to  his  friend 
and  glancing  with  involuntary  admiration 
at  his  splendid  figure,  displayed  to  advan- 
tage in  a  close-fitting  costume  of  silk  and 
puffed  satin. 

"  I  feel  an  awful  fool ! "  said  the  other, 
shaking  hands  with  the  two  ladies.  "I 
should  never  have  come  to-night  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Miss  Askewe.  She  makes 
everyone  obey  her  commands."  And  he 
looked  down  with  the  gentle  light  in  his 
eyes,  £hat  only  women  and  children  ever 
called  there,  at  the  pretty,  smiling  girL 

."And  you  ought  to  be  very  glad  that 
you  obeyed.  I  am  sure  the  other  guests 
will  be.  You  are  quite  an  ornament  to 
the  rooDL  Don't  fo^et  to  ask  me  for  at 
least  three  waltzes.  Eric  looks  nice,  doesn't 
he  t  Such  a  trouble  as  I  have  had  to  make 
him  come  properly  dressed  I  I  think,  if  I 
had  let  him,  he  would  have  come  clothed 
completely  in  crapa" 

"More  appropriate  to  my  feelings  I ** 
said  the  young  man  with  grim  amusement 
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'*I  can't  think  how  people  can  make  such 
foob  (A  themselyea  1  Balls  are  bad  enough, 
but  these -* 

"Words  fail  to  express  their  utter 
folly  I  Yet,  Mr.  Weldon,  accounts  that 
jour  mother  occasionally  giyes  me  of  your 
former  conduct  and  habits,  rather  con- 
tradict your  present  misanthropy,"  laughed 
the  girl,  slipping  her  hand  lovingly  m  to 
his  arm. 

"  One  gets  tired  of  everything,''  returned 
the  young  man  carelessly. 

And  the  group,  its  number  augmented 
by  Ajmot,  made  their  wav  to  some  seats. 

The  three  years  had  not  apparently 
weakened  the  friendship  between  the  two 
men.  They  still  met,  and  yisited  each 
other,  and  acted  genmlly  as  they  had 
done  since  the  friendship  had  commenced. 
Bat  anyone  who  had  noticed  the  two  lives 
closely,  or  felt  any  keen  interest  in  watching 
them,  would  have  seen  ^  that  the  want  of 
change  was  rather  outward  than  inward. 

They  had  drifted  into  a  habit  of  making 
their  own  arrangements  or  amusementa 
without  consulting  each  other. 

They  rarely  ever  discussed  together  any 
point  of  real  importance  in  their  own  Uves, 
and  went  and  came  without  any  particular 
reference  as  to  what  the  other  thought  or 
did.  But  still,  when  they  were  together, 
they  generally  found  themselves  by  .each 
other's  side.  And  it  was  apparently 
perfectly  natural  that  among  all  his  many 
acquaintances  in  the  ballroom,  Axnot  should 
choose  to  attach  himself  to  the  family  party 
of  his  friend. 

"Have  you  seen  the  heiress,  Mr. 
Amotl"  asked  Mrs,  Weldon,  who  was 
always  very  gracious  to  her  son's  friend, 
though  she  thought  that  he  might  have 
chosen  one  of  more  important  birth  and 
position.  "  She  is  evidently  wishing  to 
make  a  sensation  by  coming  in  when  all 
the  guests  are  assembled.  I  hear  she  is 
lovely,  and  enormously  rich.  He  who 
wins  her  will  be  a  lucky  man." 

"I  am  dying  to  see  her,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Askewe,  who  had  never  been  jealous 
of  another  girl  in  her  life.  "  Annie  Martin, 
who  knows  Miss  Herbert,  who  knows  Miss 
Spencer,  the  heiress,  says  she  is  coming  as 
a  daflfodiL" 

"Your  information  will  be  probably 
accurate,  coming  from  so  direct  a  source," 
aaid  Wilfred  Amot  gravely. 

"Don't  be  disagreeable,  Mr.  Ajmot 
At  any  rate,  no  one  has  more  direct  infor- 
mation— no  one  knows  anything  about  her. 
She  is  an  interesting  mystery." 


"I  believe  she  came  into  her  fortune 
three  years  ago  very  unexpectedly,"  said 
Mr&  Weldon,  who  was  always  interested 
in  heiresses,  and  had  even  been  guilty  of  a 
faint  wish,  in  spite  of  a  certain  cold  likm^  for 
Miss  Askewe  herself,  that  Eric  had  waited 
for  this  match  that  put  Miss  Askewe's 
little  fortune  so  completely  in  the  shada 

"  I  wonder  what  sue  is  like  1"  exclaimed 
Miss  Adcewe,  happily  unconscious  of  her 
future  mother-in-law's  thous^ts. 

"I  know,"  answered  Eric  Weldon  shortly, 
who  had  an  intense  aversion  to  daffodils — 
"great,  staring,  yellow  things,"  he  called 
them  one  dav  when  Miss  Askewe  had  put 
some  in  her  dress.  "  She  will  have  a  thick, 
dark  sldn,  and  bright,  beady  eyes,  and  will 
be  clad  in  a  feaifnl  garment  of  brilliant 
yellow  to  show  up,  as  she  imagines,  her 
brunette  beauties,  and  which  will  only 
make  her  more  like  a  diluted  negress  than 
ever." 

"  I  don't  believe  it  1  Do  let  us  go  down 
nearer  the  door.  I  don't  want  to  dance  yet " 

As  none  of  the  three  younger  people 
were  anxious  to  begin  dancing,  and  Mn. 
Weldon  was  contented  to  do  as  they 
wished,  the  group  made  its  way  down 
again  towards  the  draped  doorway. 

"  Ah,  there  she  i&     Oh,  how  lovely  1 " 

They  had  scarcely  placed  themselves  in 
a  good  position  for  seeing,  when  Miss 
Askewe  broke  into  this  exckumation.  A  girl 
entered  the  doorway. 

A  dead-white  dress  of  thick  silk,  which 
only  the  most  perfect  fairness  of  skin 
would  have  dared  to  wear,  caught  up  at 
one  side  enough  to  display  the  gold  silk 
petticoat  beneath;  a  tunic  of  the  white  silk 
thicUy  fringed,  with  the  golden  flowers  and 
long  green  grasses  falling  over  the  other 
skirt,  and  draped  in  soft,  rich  folds;  a 
close-fitting  bodice  of  white  silk,  revealing 
a  perfect  figure,  with  a  band  of  the  same 
flowers  edging  the  open  round  of  the  neck, 
that  left  bare  little  more  than  the  beautiful 
white  throat  A  palm-leaf  shaped  fan  of 
daffodils  and  pale,  long,  slender  leaves,  a 
long,  thick  garland  of  the  same  flowers  over 
her  arm  trailing  down  onto  her  dress,  and 
the  costume  of  the  Lady  Daffodil  was 
described. 

There  was  not  a  single  ornament  in  the 
red-gold  hair,  gathered  in  coils  on  the  top 
of  the  shapely  head ;  not  a  single  jewel  on 
throat,  or  arms,  or  in  the  tiny  ears,  though 
rumour  whispered  that  her  diamonds  were 
priceless. 

"  Wasn't  it  worth  while  getting  silch  a 
good  look  9 "  exclaimed  Miss  Askewe  as  the 
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dancers  hid  from  view  the  Lady  Daflfodil 
and  her  chaperon.  She  tamed  to  the  t^o 
men  as  she  spoke.  "  Oh,  Eric,  what  is  it  1" 
she  exclaimed,  shrinking  closer  to  him,  for 
on  his  face  was  a  look  such  aa  she  had 
never  yet  seen  on  any  man'& 

''Nothing."  His  voice  sounded  hoarse 
and  hard  as  it  came  from  his  pale  lips. 
Then  he  turned  abruptly  from  her.  Amot 
had  already  left  his  place  by  the  side  of 
Mrs.  Weldon. 

Mrs.  Weldon,  who  was  neither  keen- 
sighted  nor  sensitively  sympathetic,  nor 
given  to  see  mysteries  where  their  presence 
was  not  a  well-established  fadt,  had  not 
noticed  the  subtle  change  in  the  manner  of 
the  young  men.  She  was  faintly  astonished 
at  their  both  leaving  Miss  Askewe  and  her- 
self, Eric  making  some  hurried  excuse  about 
seeing  a  friend  and  wishing  to  speak  to 
him.  But  the  eirl  sank  back  in  her  seat 
with  a  vague  feeling  of  fear  and  pain  such  as 
she  had  never  known  before  in  her  careless 
happy  Itfe.  Yet  this -dim  sense  of  trouble 
was  all  she  ever  knew  of  the  past  of  her 
future  husband's  life.  Neither  before  nor 
after  her  marriage  did  she  ever  have 
another  glimpse  into  it,  and  neither  she 
nor  the  self-complacent  Mrs.  Weldon  ever 
knew  how  that  evening  they  had  strayed 
on  to  the  borderland  of  a  tragedy,  in  which 
one  so  near  to  them  had  played  so  chief  a 
part.  For  Eric  rejoined  them  after  a  littJe, 
apparently  the  same  as  ever;  and  Miss 
Askewe,  only  too  thankful  to  be  able  to 
thrust  aside  the  vague  dread  that  the  new 
comer,  with  her  lovely  face,  had  had  some 
share  in  the  mystery  of  that  look  on  her 
lover's  face,  gladly  accepted  his  return  to 
his  usual  manner;  and  as  the  evening  went 
on,  and  Eric  showed  himself  her  usual 
attentive  attendant,  never  once  .  looking 
again  in  the  direction  of  the  beautiful 
woman  who  was  attracting  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  room,  she  gave  herself  up 
once  more  to  the  unmitigated  enjoyment 
of  the  ball. 

It  was  growing  late  in  the  evening; 
Miss  Aekewe  was  dancing  with  one  of  her 
numerous  partners,  and  Eric  Weldon  was 
left  free  to  do  as  he  liked.  He  never 
danced  much  with  anyone  now  except 
Miss  Askewe,  and  this  evening,  beyond  his 
waltjses  with  her,  he  had  engaged  himself 
to  no  one.  He  had  not  once  come  near 
enough  to  Amot  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  to  speak  to  him.  Both  men  seemed 
rather  to  have  avoided  each  other.  That 
recognition,  which  each  knew  the  other 
shared,  bad  opened  up  a  gulf  between 


them — a  gulf  that  had  been  between  them 
in  reality  evw  since  that  spring  holiday 
three  years  ago,  a  separation  which  had 
only  been  tacitly  ignored,  and  thinly 
covered  over  by  ordinary  courtesies  and 
old  habits  of  acquaintance. 

They  recognised  and  acknowledged  its- 
presence  now,  as  W&iMl  Amot  jomed  Eric 
Weldon  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  the  land- 
ing. Their  manner  was  cold  and  con-, 
strained,  faintly  tinged  on  AmotjS  side 
with  a  eontempt  that  Weldon  saw  and 
could  not  resent  • 

"  Oould  you  have  believed  it  possible  to 
have  had  such  a  strange  meeting  %  It  was 
enoughto knock  a  man  down,"  said  Weldon, 
beginning  abmptly  as  his  fnend  stopped 
by  his  eida 

<<  It  is  strange  It  is  you  only  who  have 
made  it  so  much  to  be  dreaded,"  answered 
the  other  bitterly. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  employed 
such  a  tone  in  speaking  to  Weldon.  The 
latter  noticed  it,  and  reddened  with  hot^ 
resentful  feeling,  but  humility  and  shame 
gained  the  upper  hand. 

**  I  know,"  he  exclaimed  humbly.  **  Oh, 
Amot,  if  I  could  only  gain  her  forgiveness ; 
but  I  behaved  even  worse  than  you  know. 
I  wrote  to  her  once  or  twice,  making  all 
sorts  of  excuses  about  not  telling  her  grand- 
father. Then  I  suddenly,  stopped,  and 
never  said  another  word.  I  just  left  her 
to  puzzle  it  all  out  by  herself,  without 
a  sign  or  a  word,  or  one  sin^fle  help—" 

"  Hush,  you  fool  1 "  exclaimed  the  other 
fieroely,  clasping  his  arm  like  a  vice.  *'  See, 
she  is  coming." 

My  Lady  Daffodil  was  just  coming  out 
of  the  ballroom  with  one  of  her  partners 
She  came  «long  the  crimson-carpeted  land- 
ing, the  lights  from  the  gas-brackets  above 
gleaming  upon  the  dead- white  of  her  dress 
and  the  gold  of  her  flowenk  She  was 
smiling,  in  response  to  some  remark  of 
her  partner,  and  was  apparently  entirely 
occupied  with  his  attentions  and  conver- 
sation, never  once  looking  towards  the  two 
men  who  were  watching  her  in  such  a 
fierce  fever  of  hot,  jealous  pain,  remorse, 
and  regret 

She  was  close  to  them  now,  almost 
touehingthem  aa  she  passed,  still  apparently 
perfectly  unconscious  of  their  presence. 
Then  she  turned  hw  face  towanls  them, 
and  bent  her  head  in  grsve  salutation. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  every  note,  of 
the  low,  clear  voice  thrilling  to  the  hearts 
of  the  two  men,  still  bewildered  at  the 
suddenness  of  the  recognition.    "  You  need 
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no^  troable  to  take  me  any  farther,  Mr. 
ClaiB.     I  have  foond  my  friends." 

As  the  young  man  tamed  away,  with  a 
disappointed  look  at  his  dismissal,  the  other 
two  with  a  simultaneous  movement  stepped 
forward,  then  as  suddenly  stopped,  both 
doubting.  Each  one,  as  he  saw  the  other 
advance,  fearing  with  quick  humility  for 
himself,  and  yielding  precedence  to  the 
other. 

She  took  a  step  nearer  the  two  men 
standing  side  by  side.    Then  spoke  a^n  : 

"  WiU  you  please  take  me  downstairs  1 " 

She  spoke  to  Aroot 

With  a  quick,  eager  gesture,  a  deep- 
drawn  breath,  Wilfrea  Amot  advanced  and 
offered  his  arm,  a  whole  flood  of  light 
illuminating  his  palef  face. 

She  laid  her  hand  on  it,  and  then,  with 
another  grave  bow  to  Eric  Weldon,  passed 
on  with  Arnot,  and  left  the  other  to  face 
alone  the  folly — ah,  if  it  had  been  but 
that ! — the  baseness  of  his  past  And  as 
he  stood  here  in  his  isolation,  it  was  as 
the  very  bitterness  of  death  that  swept 
over  his  souL  To  the  end  of  his  days,  such 
another  cup  was  never  held  to  his  lips. 
Estolle  and  Amot  walked  the  length  of 
the  landing  and  down  the  stairs  before  the 
silence  between  them  was  broken. 

**  I  am  afraid  this  is  very  unconventionaL 
I  am  not  acting  as  others  would ;  but  you 
must  remember  my  past  training.  I  was 
not  used  to  social  restrictions." 

'<It  is  a  thing  to  be  thankful  for," 
answered  the  young  man,  who  had,  at 
least  outwardly,  recovered  himself. 

"  But  you  might  not  have  wished  to  renew 
the  acquaintance — ^you  might  have  for- 
gotten." 

"  It  is  we  who  should  say  that." 

He  could  not  help  the  allusion  to  the 
past.  It  slipped  firom  him  involuntarily ; 
bat  his  nerves  were  still  unsteady  with  the 
shock  of  the  meeting,  with  the  wonder 
and  amazement  at  the  change  in  her. 

A  scarlet  flush  swept  over  her  face, 
troubling  and  paining  it,  but  she  answered 
quietly : 

**  It  was  a  mistake.  I  found  it  out  after- 
wards It  was  a  little  hard,  but  we  all 
make  mistakes,  and  have  to  find  them  out 
Do  not  you  believe  that  1 " 

"  It  was  not  your  mistake  ;  it  was  our 
crime.  Yet  if  I  could  have  prevented " 

"I  know." 

"  There  is  no  excuse.  But  will  you  try 
and  beHeve  that  education  and  training 
sometimes  make  men  cowarda  I  was 
afraid " 


"For  mel  Yes;  I  understood  after- 
wards.   You  knew  Eric  Weldon  best" 

A  small  ante-room,  set  apart  for  the 
guests,  but  at  this  moment  deserted, 
opened  off  the  corridor.  They  turned  into 
it,  and  now  stood  facing  each  other  near  a 
bank  of  ferns.  A  light  from  a  lamp  fell 
on  Estelle's  face,  and  she  moved,  to  be 
more  in  the  shade. 

"  But  when  it  all  came — ^the  trouble  and 
the  awakening — I  remembered  what  you 
had  said  to  me.  Then  I  thought  perhaps 
you  had  forsotten— ^that  I  had  madeanother 
mistaka  I  was  in  trouble,  and  you  gave 
nasign." 

Even  in  the  midst  of  the  confused  pain 
and  excitement  of  the  moment,  Arnot 
noticed  the  difference  in  her  speech,  the 
graceful  diction,  just  as  he  and  Weldon 
had  both  noticed  the  subtle  change  in  her 
manner,  which,  always  sweet  and  gentle, 
had  added  to  itself  the  self-possessed 
graciousness  of  the  women  of  tJieir  own 
world. 

"I did  write,"  he  said  eagerly,  "directly 
after  Eric  Weldon  told  me  everything  was 
over  between  you — how  shameful  the 
breaking-off  was,  I  did  not  know  till  a  few 
minutes  ago.  But  I  had  no  answer.  My 
letter  was  returned.  Then  I  went  to  see 
for  myself,  only  to  find  the  place  shut  up. 
I  could  get  no  news  of  you  except  that  Mr. 
Dorey  had  died  two  months  after  we  left, 
and  that  you  had  gone  away  and  left  no 
trace  of  where  you  could  be  found." 

The  colour  which  had  dyed  her  face  as 
he  began  faded  and  left  her  white  as  her 
dress,  and  when  she  spoke  her  voice  was 
no  longer  so  steady : 

"A  strange  thing  happened.  At  the 
time  when  I  was  thinking  that  everything 
that  was  good  was  teken  from  me — I  told 
you  that  I  had  made  a  mistake — a  letter 
came  from  England  from  a  relation  of 
whom  I  had  never  heard.  My  grand- 
father, for  the  first  time,  spoke  to  me  of  my 
history.  My  mother,  his  onlv  daughter, 
had  run  away  from  home,  and  married  a 
man  far  above  her  in  birth  and  position. 
Her  husband's  father,  a  very  proud  man, 
never  forgave  his  son,  and  my  grandfather, 
though  only  a  peasant^  was  equally  hard 
and  proud.  He  repudiated  my  mother, 
considering  that  she  had  deceived  him  and 
exposed  herself  to  unnecessary  contempt 
by  entering  a  family  that  despised  her. 
My  father  was  quite  young.  He  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  any  work. 
After  he  was  married,  as  his  allowance 
was   stopped,    he    did   what   he    could. 
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Bat  for  some  reason  or  another  he  was 
always  ansacoesefoL  They  grew  poorer 
and  poorer,  and  all  tihe  time  neither  of  my 
grandparents  would  help  them.  Then,  at 
bust,  my  father  died — of  want  and  trouble 
at  seeing  my  mother  almost  destitute. 
After  that  her  father  took  her  back,  and  me 
with  her.  I  was  just  threes  She  only 
lived  a  few  months.  Then  he  took  care  of 
me,  but  from  that  time  he  never  spoke  of 
my  father  nor  mother,  nor  of  my  father's 
people,  despising  and  hating  the  very  name 
of  a  gentleman,  as  being,  as  he  considered, 
the  cause  of  all  the  misery  that  had  come 
into  his  and  his  daughter's  life.  So  I  was 
brought  up  at  the  mill,  as  you  saw.  He 
would  not  even  let  me  keep  my  father's 
nam&  But^  at  last,  Mr.  Spencer  wrote. 
His  heir,  a  nephew,  was  dead,  and  because 
he  would  not  let  the  property  go  to  a 
distant  connection,  he  thought  of  me.  My 
grandfather  had  a  great  struggle  before  he 
could  make  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  offer 
which  promised  me  the  inheritance  that 
belonged  of  right  to  my  father.  He  yielded 
at  last,  because  I  had  not  a  single  relation 
except  himself  and  Mr.  Spencer  in  the 
world,  and  he  himself  was  ill,  and  had 
little  to  leave  me.  But  I  think  the  struggle 
hastened  his  death.  I  stayed  with  him  till 
he  died.  You  will  guess  the  rest  I  went 
away  without  a  word  I  think  I  felt  hard 
and  bitter  against  everyone  at  that  tim& 
My  other  grandfather  was  very  kind  to  me. 
He  seemed  to  grow  fond  of  me,  and  I  did 
my  best  to  learn  the  arts  and  graces  of 
my  new  life." 

For  the  first  time,  a  faint  scorn  came 
into  her  eyes. 

«  Do  you  think  that  I  have  succeeded  9 
They  say  that  I  have." 

He  did  not  speak,  but  looked  at  her 
with  a  strange  wonder  in  his  eyes.  Even 
he  was  astonished  at  the  perfection  of  the 
studied  lesson. 

'*  You  could  not  have  succeeded  so  well 
if  all  that  was  graceful  and  womanly  had 
not  been  there  before,"  he  said  slowly,  with 
a  gravity  that  made  the  speech  the  simple 
utterance  of  a  soul-felt  truth. 

Her  eyes  fell  before  his.  Then  she  spoke 
again,  hurriedly : 

"Last  year  my  grandfather  died,  and 
now  I  am  alon&" 

"  Alone  1 "  he  echoed.     "  Do  you  know 


that  rich  people  are  never  alone  t    They 
have  alwavs  friends." 

"Friends  1  Friends  who  will  come  to 
themwhen  danger  threatens  themt  Friends 
who  will  offer  so  simply  the  sacrifice  of 
their  whole  Ufe  that  it  makes  them  glad, 
ashamed,  sorrowful,  proud,  all  in  one  t ' 

A  brilliant  light  had  come  into  her  eyes, 
and  on  either  <meek  burned  a  crimson  snot 

It  was  he  now  who  trembled  before 
her. 

He  drew  back  a  step,  faint  and  bewil- 
dered, but,  with  a  violent  effort^  he  con- 
quered his  weakness,  though,  when  he 
spoke,  his  voice  was  hoarse  and  unsteady. 

"It  was  such  a  little  thing  to  offer, 
thinking  as  I  did." 

"  Ab  you  did  1  Then  you  have  thrown 
away  the  daffodils  1  Well,  I  could  hardly 
expect  you  to  keep  them.  They  were 
only  worthless  wild-flowers,  after  all  I 
was  not  worthy  of  your  friendship." 

"Friendship!  Was  it  friendship  that 
I  offered  you  that  day  at  the  mill  1  I  did 
not  know;  I  thought  it  was  lov&  Oh^ 
Estelle,  don't  raise  again  all  the  doubts 
and  the  tortures  of  that  time.  I  some- 
times wonder  even  now  how  I  could  have 
lived  through  them.  But  I  could  not 
again.  A  man  can  only  go  through  once 
in  his  life  what  I  did  those  three  weeks  of  ' 
that  spring." 

"  Mr.  Arnot,  do  you  remember  what  I 
said  that  morning  f  That  I  would  ask  for 
those  flowers  agam  when  the  time  came  in 
which  you  alone,  in  all  the  world,  could 
help  my  life.  Will  you  give  me  back  my 
daffodils  now  1  I  have  waited  three  long 
years  for  them." 

"  Estelle ! " 

A  low  cry,  wrung  from  the  very  depths 
of  a  man's  heart —  a  cry  heavy  with  the 
burden  of  the  pain  and  the  suffering  of 
that  past  time,  of  the  patience  and  weary 
waiting  of  years,  of  the  strength  of  self- 
sacrifice,  of  the  great  passion  and  love, 
satisfied  at  last 

ThenEstelle  was  drawn  dose  into  Wilfred 
Arnot's  arms,  and  the  kiss  that  followed 
set  Uie  seal  to  the  poem  of  their  lives. 

"  I  told  you  that  I  made  a  mistake,"  she 
said  afterwards.  "  It  is  you  who  have  to  for- 
give, for  I  found  out,  among  all  the  trouble 
that  came  to  me,  that  it  was  you  I  loved 
all  aloDg — not  Eric  Weldon,  nor  another/' 
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THE  AST  OF  CONQUEST  IS  LOST  WITHOUT  THE  ART  OF  EATING. 

jj,    ygj   BATTLE    OF    THIS    UFB   BNO-B 

FEDIT  SAIiT  laanlnpwMlra  Hrgioda  mad.  or  Dem- 
■U7  Hljiuuiti  It  keeps  Uu  blood  yire,  prerenM  feren  knd 

efleef  artotng  trom  eaiBPtonM  >nd  MireoHee,  «iich  ■»  riocjiol, 

tho  nemnu  ijMam  ton*  normal  ooudlUtm.  by  prerenUns 
Uie  ffiwt  dannrot  pMeooad  Mood  and  oreroMetnlkoUvUr, 

'  THB  BLBSBINOb  OPteB  POOB.  NOT  THB 
BIOH.— Health  aad  Iaik  Ufa  an  uaiull;  blea^BKi  of  (be 
Poor,  not  of  the  Bleb,  aiia  the  FrniM  ot  Temperanoe  ralber 
Ihan  laZDiTaad  tjoaw.  U  a  ilob  man  doei  not  tn  maDV 
italBgnUre  Uka  a  poor  nan,  it  bo  does  doc  iuaexanHa»,«liii;b 
i>  bat  TolDiiIai7  Jkbonr,  il  he  doea  not  Teatnin  appenU  bj 
ohoto*  aa  (he  otbar  doea  by  neoaaaUf ,  be  will  oaittlnly  b« 
woraefor  hie  rtohee.— Bin  W.  Tbhtli. 

THB  FBSTIVIS  8BASON.— How  to  M]joy  Qood 

Pood,  whista  otbanriae  dlwndoa  (ba  dlgtatlTB  oroBBa, 
eanninjc  bUloaa  haadaohee,  and  impim  Mood,  nae  BnCra 
PBUIT  BAI^.  AJsoaaanlreabfiur.oooUng,lnTl«aiatinK 
berence  BW  END'S  FBOIT  SACr.  It  la  the  beat  pn- 
veDUre  and  onre  (or  BUloaanoaa,  Siek  Haadecte,  skin 
Brapllona,  Impon  Bleed,  Pimples  on  lite  Vaoa,  Otddlaeea, 
FerarUhneH,  If  anMl  D^Keetion,  Want  of  Ap^Ue.  Sonr- 
nana  of  the  BtamaA,  OoiwUnatlon,  VonttSsK,  Tbliitt,  ate., 
and  tn  tsmova  the  a&aeta  of  Bnon  of  Bating  aad  IMnkbur. 
BTIBIDIiANTS  and  iuDmaleDt  amoant  ot  eierelw 
f  nqaendy  doanga  (ha  li*ar.    BNO*8  FBOIT  SALT  ia 

peculiarly  adMHad  for  any  ooDaiita'' — '  — '• -*  "-  - 

liver.    A  world  of  woe  la  arolded  by  uueB 

u.   ««*   -r^^^   «.^ BNCHB  FBOrr  SALT.    "AllonreDat 

MY   FIHST   TASTE   OF    POWER.  FBDIT   8AI.T  wonld  not  ba  «llhcmt 

gidwaOoB.  they  having  noalTHl  en  much  banefltfromlt."— Wood  Ba'omn,  OhamliU.  Jereey,  IBTB. 

WHAT  HAKES  A  HAPPT  OHBISTMAST-Heallh  and  the  IhWa  we  lore,  awl  Ihoea  who  Itnre  to.    For 

HeaHb  aaa  END'S  PBDIT  SALT,  and  iwA  a  laise  iUtuCrated  ehaayrtren  with  eaoh  BoUla.  

AOamBNTAL  INDiaBSTlON.— B«n»«  and  ftfWr  tn*  Cniriatliiaa  PudiUlw  USE  END'S  FBDIT 
SALT.  The  Physical  Buls  of  Uto— Good  Food.  How  to  mlof  good  tood.  Ihu  would  othenriH  caiua  Bilioua  Head- 
ache, DLuidarad  Stomach.  Potfonona  Blood,  etc,  naa  END'S  FftUlT  SALT,  pcapand  fram  eonnd,  ripe  fmlt,  h  a 

Haaub:CiTlBt_poolli.ir_  tiuHrk:  t  l-.  nod  InTlinntinK  Bareran  for  any  i 

TM  POTSIOaL  basis  OP  LIPE.-QOOD  FOOT.-Ht  -  „  _ 

waoMotbarwiaeoaueOoaMipaliau,  BUbna  Headacba,  Dimdered  Stomach,  and  oiber  dlaauata-oae  BNO'8  VBOVC 

oitm     m. m^ j,  oTpolaon  (Tom  the  blood,  Ihiia  praveotlnf  and  throwing  off  Fevera,  BoUi,  and  other 

Yoa  cannot  OTeralBtaiM  neat  value  In  keeidDBt' ' 

AUnON.—UnitH  nek  BMtH,  and  m  at  atpnli  U  mari-Hl  "ENO'B  TBI 
'    fa9«eilsalvwDrtU«iliBUaH«f.    SOU)  BY  AU.  CUBUISTS. 


who  keep  and  i 

omen  for  END'S 


ifoy  (^Od  PpodthM 
SAL/r. 

*-*    im^etBtrntrwomiUuimtlatlau.    SOU)  BY  AU.  CUBUISTS. 

fwpM*d  «ar  bjr  J.  O.  mmv*  Pa*an^  at  SaaTm  WnM  ImU  Wota,  Hftwwi.  London,  ■.■. 


DEWHURST'S 
SEWING 

COTTON. 


Deilmist's  Cottons 


Tlieae  Cottons  haw 
beenaftiardedPRtZE 
MEDALS  for  OEIIE- 
DAL  CXCELLCHCE 
OF  QUALITr  wher- 
ever exhibited. 


John  Dewhurst  &  Sons,  Belle-Yne  Mills,  Skipton. 


PRICE 


Singers 


CAUTION. 

yTO   AVOID  DBOBPTION,  buy 


10  V.  DiMUt  tm  Oaita. 

ON    O/C    PER 
HIRE  ^/  O  WEEK, 

mtb  the  Option  of  Fniobau. 


Sewing 
Machines. 


ADVERTISEMBNTS. 


Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.'s  New  Books. 


NEW    NOy/ELS. 


BY   THE    AUTHOR    Of    "FOR    PEHCIVAL." 

KITCHEI^trKST    PLACE, 

B7  Mabcahkt  Velkv,  Author  of  "  Fat  Podnl."    Two  t 


L  BV  MRS.  C 

SIA    TOK: 

ivcl.     By  Mm.  OurHAKT,  Aulhor  of  "Heil 
WLuid'l  Son,"  Slc,     Three  volj.     Crown  Bvo,  3 


A  NEW  AMERICAN  NOVEL. 

BJLKOXTA : 


SIX-SHILLINQ  BOOKS   FOR   PRESENTS. 


I  WILLIAM  BLACK, 


Strange  AdTonturee  of  a  PhaA- 


Th«  BMUtiflil  Wretcb.  Sk. 


BY  CHARLOTTE  M.  YOtJGE, 

The  H^  or  BMldyBB. 


Dalty  Cbttln. 


Tlia  '- 

Dyin    

PilJars  of  the  Houbs.    2  Tola. 
TLe    Clever    Womftn    of    the 

Family. 
The  Young  Stepmother. 
The  Trial. 
Uy  Young  Alcides. 
The  Three  Brtdee. 
The  Ijove  In  the  Gagle's  Nest 
Tha  Caged  I,loii. 
Tue  Cnaplet  of  Pearte. 
IauIf  Heater  and  tlie  Danvers 

UatiDum  Bonum. 
IfOve  and  Hfe. 
PBlmown  to  BlBtory. 


BY  CHARLES  JLINGSLEV, 
TWeBtwurd  Ho ! 
Haraward  tba  Wake. 

Two  Ysara  Ago. 
Alton  Iiocka. 


Tom  Brown  «t  Oxforfl. 
Tom  Brown's  School  Daya. 
John  I      ■         - 


WORKS   BY   CHARLES   KINGSLEY.    Oown  Svo,  6s.  each. 


Th«  HeroM. 

Madame  Bow  and  Lady  Wliy. 

At  Last:   A  Chtiitaiiu  m  iht  Wnt 

Froae  IdyUa:  New  ud  ou. 


Health    and    Bduoatktii.     New 

EdkioR. 
Hlatorioallieaturea  and  Bsaaya. 
The  Water  Babiaa. 
The  Hennlta.    llluiiniEd. 
Poeme.    Cnmplae  Ediiion. 


Sanitary  and  Sodal  L«cturae 

and  Baaaya. 
Bdendflo  Lecnirea  and  Baaaya. 
liltfliary  and  Qeneral  Leoturee. 


Klngalay,  M.A. 


TWO-SHILLING   BOOKS   FOR    PRESENTS. 


By    Ihc    AUTHOR    OF    "JOHN 
HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. " 

The  OgUvleB. 

The  Haad  of  the  Family. 

CHlve. 

Agatfaa'a  Hnaband. 

Two  Maniagea, 

BvMRS.  MACQUOID. 


By  GEORGE  F 
A  NUa  HoveL 
The  Head  of  Hadua^ 

Bt  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
A  Son  of  the  Boil. 
Tha  Curate  In  Oharse. 
Toung  HuBgrave. 
Ha  that  will  not  when  ha 


By  the  AUTHOR  or  "  HOGAK.  M.P." 

Tha  Hon.  Mlaa  Fetrard. 

Hogan.  UP. 

Cbrlaty  Carew. 

Flitters,  Tattora,  and  The  Ooun- 

sellor;    Weeds,    and    other 

Bketchea. 


ENGLISH    MEN    OF    LETTERS. 

Pope.    ByLEiLm  Stephbh, 


Olbbon.     ByJ.  C.MoB 

Bheliey.    By  J.  a.  ."ivu, 
Hume.    By  Pkof. 


Speaao'.     By  dw 
Dean  of  St.  P*i 

Thookeray.    By  .A 


COWper.  By  Gotnwm  Sm 
Locke.     ByPRDFEiBOIr  Fen 

Wordaworth.  By  F.  W.  1 
Drydan.  By  Cio.  Saiktsi 
Landor.    By  Frot.  Sidney 

Charles  i^mh.  By  Rev.  a 

Bentley.-  By  Phofogur  R. 

Dlckena.  Byp; '  ' 

De  Qui 

Milton. 


ly.    EyJ,  C 

llyMARK    P 


Edited  by  John  Morlky. 

I  Hawthoma.  By  Hikbt  Jauaj. 
Southey.  By  PxqFiEjioii  Uowont 
Chaucer.    By  Phof.  A.  W.  Wa«o. 

Oray.    By  Edmukd  g<»4«. 

s.'  BwlK     ByLES.m  Stkpheh. 
I  Steme.    ByH.  D.  Tkaill. 
Fielding.    By  Austin  Dokon. 
-     Sheridan.    By  Mis.  Oliphaht. 
.     AddlHOn.     By  W.  J.  CoiKXHoar*. 
.     Baoon.     By  lie  Vaitv  Rsv.  thb  De.i 
OF  St.  Paul'*. 
Coleridge.     By  H.  D.  Tfaiil. 
[  •.•  Oih«  VoiDm»  to  folio-. 


A  NEW  GIFT  BOOK. 

THE     ENQLISH 
ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE,  1884. 

A  H»iid«ineVDliiine,consi»tirn  of  79.  cloMly  printed  p«es. 
uid  coDUiniBE  41B  Woodcol  IlloMntioiu  of  wious  •!»•,  tviind 
m  enca  clolh.  coloured  tim.  n.  M. 

"Wi  coold  not  name,  Toi  ihe  price,  i  handwnHr  pri»  cr 
pRMnt.  —/firnal  iifiSAicalirm. 


Now  Resdy,  iriih  nearly 

THE    CHRISTMAS    (DECEMBER)    NUMBER    OF 

THE   ENOUGH 
ILLUSTRATED   MAGAZINE. 

PRICE    ONE    SHILLING. 


MACMILLAN  &   CO.,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


A  DVERTISEMENTS. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON&CO.'S 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

PRESENTATION   AND   OTHER  VOLUMES. 


NATUBB'S  SERIAL  STORY.  By  E.  P.  Rou.  With  65  Full-Page  and  other  exquisite  Illustrations 
dnwn  by  WiUiam  Hamilton  Gibson  and  Frederick  Dielman,  engraved  by  WelUngton,  Whitney,  Hoskin,  Wolf,  Tiokey, 
and  F.  Pettit.    Demy  ^to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  949. 

«__^ New  and  Chkapbr  Edition,  x  vol.  royal  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s. 

THE  HUNDRED  QREATEST   MEN.      Portraits  of  the  One  Hundred  Greatest  Men  of  History, 
reproduced  from  Fine  and  Rare  Steel  Engravings.  With  Biographies.  General  Introduction  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

.    ^ _        Second  Edition,  i  vol.  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  axs. 

A  SKETCH  OP  THE  LITE  AND  TIMES  OP  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH,  MA., 

Rector  of  Combe-Florev,  and  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's.  Based  on  Family  Documents  and  the  Recollections 
of  Personal  Friends.    By  Stuart  J.  Reid. 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  WRECK  OF  THE  GROSVENOR,"  ETC. 
«  .  -— «  N®^  '^^y*  ^  »"  Libraries,  MR.  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL'S  NEW  NOVEL,  entitled 

JACK'S  COURTSHIP :  a  Sailor's  Yam  of  Love  aad  fihipwreck.    3  vols,  crown  8vo,  31s.  6d. 
BBOOLLECTIONS  OP  PLY-PISHINa  POR  SALMON,  TROUT,  AND    GRAYLING; 

with  Notes  on  th*ir  Haunts,  Habits,  and  History.  By  Edward  Hamilton,  M.D.,  F.L  S.,  &c.  Illustrated  by  a  Mez/o- 
tint  Ensraving  by  Francis  Seymour  Haden,  Esq.,  and  other  Woodcuts.  Snudl  post  8vo,  printed  oh  handiome  paper 
by  Whittbgham.  cloth  extia,  66. 

SOME  HERETICS  OP  YESTERDAY.    By  S.  E.  Herrick,  D.D.     t  vol.  c-own8vo  Ss. 

Cantents:  Taulerand  the  Mystics— Wicklif— John  Hus->Savonarola— Latimer— Cranmer—Melancthon— Knox. -Calvin 
—Coligny— William  Brewster— John  Wesley. 

HAYDN.    By  Pauline  D.  Townsevd.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.    Forming  the  New  Volume  of  the  Scries 

of  "  Biographies  of  the  Great  Musicians." 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  POETRY  COMPILED  BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  «'THE  CHANGED  CROSS." 

MY  OOMPORTER,  and  other  Religions  Poems.    i6mo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

OUR   HANOVERIAN   KINGS :  a  Short  History  of  the  Ponr  Georges,  embracing  the 

Period  17x4- X830.    By  B.  C  Skottowb,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  with  several  Maps,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

SHSIiAVED:   a  NoveL     By  Robert  J.  Langstaff  db  Havilland,  M.A.     3  vols,  crown  8vo, 

3XS.  6d. 
MARY  HARRISON'S  COOKERY  BOOK.     DEDICATED  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN. 

THE  8KILPUL  COOK:   a  Practical  Manual  of  Modem  Experience.     By  Miss  Mary 

Harrison,  First-class  Diplom^e  of  the  National  Txaining  School  for  Cookery,  South  Kensington.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 
New  AND  Chbapbr  EDITION,  crown  Bvo,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d.,  ago  pages.    Upwards  of  80  lUastrations. 

KEMINISGENOES  OP   TRAVEL   IN  AXfsTRALIA,  AMERICA,  AND  EGYPT.      By 

Richard  Tangyb. 

__  ^^  Small  crown  8vo,  pp.  ii«,  clotK  extra,  as. 

THE  CHAIRMAN'S  HANDEOOK.     By  Reginald  F.  D.  Palgrave,  the  Clerk-Assistant  of  the 

House  of  Commons.    Sixth  and  Enlarged  Ediuon. 


NEW  JUVENILE  GIFT-BOOKS. 

NEW  WORK  BY  JULES  VERNE. 

I   KERABAN,  THE  INPLEXIBLE.    Numerous  Illustrations.    Small  post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
QUEER  STORIES.    By  E.  Eggleston,  Author  of  "  The  Hoosier  Schoolboy,"  &c.     i2mo,  i^.  6d. 
__  NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "LITTLE  WOMEN." 

SFINNINChWHEEL  STORIES.    By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.    Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

OUR  VILLAGE  LIFE :  Words  and  Illnstrations.    By  Lady  H.  Somerset.     Thirty  Coloured 

Pictures.    Royal  4to,  doth,  fancy  covers,  5s. 

UNDER    THE    METEOR    PLAG:   the  Log  of  a   Midshipman    during   the    Preneh 

R^oIu:ionary  War.    By  Harry  Collincwood.    Fully  Illustrated.    Small  post,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. :  plain 
edges,  5S. 

THE  OdLD  SEEKERS:  a  Seqael  to  "The  Cmsoea  of  Goiana*"   By  Louis  Boussenard. 

Numerous  IllustratioDS.    Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  SILVER  CANON  :  a  Tale  of  the  Western  Plains.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn.    Numerous 

lllustratioos.    Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  gilt  edges  ;  5s.  plain  edges. 

CHARMOUTH  GRANGE :  a  Tale  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.     By  J.  Percy  Groves. 

Fully  Illustr^Lted.    Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  os.  gilt  edges  ;  5s.  plain  edges. 

THE   OLD-PASHIONED   PAIRY    BOOK.     By  Mrs.  Burton    Harrison.     With  Numerous 

Illustrations  by  Miss  Rosina  EMMErr,  Illustrator  of  "  Pretty  Peggy."    Square  z6mo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

STORY  OP  VITEAU.     By  Fr\nk  R.  Stockton,  Author  of  "A  Jolly  Fellowship."     With 

s6  fall-page  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloih,  58. 

London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE,  &  RIVINGTON, 

CROWN  BUILDINGS,  i88.  FLEET  STREET,  E.G. 


SMITH,   ELDER  &  CO.'S  BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS. 


NEW  POEM  BY  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

FEBISHTAH'S     FANCIES.       By     Robert 
Browning.    Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 


NEW   EDITION,   IN   ONE  VOLUME,  OF  THE 
POPULAR  NOVEL,  "JOHN  HERRING." 

JOHN    HEEBINQ:   a   West  of   Eni^aiid 

Romance.  By  the  Author  of  "  Mehalah,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE     aiANT'S    EOSE.      By   F.    Anstey, 

Author  of  "  Vice  Vers&,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LEAVE8FE0M  THE  DI  JlEY  OF  HENRY 

*■  GREVILLE.  Edited  by  the  Viscountess  Enfield. 
First  Series,  Svo,  14s.  ;  Second  Series,  with  a  Portrait, 
8vo,  14s. 

MEMOIES    OF   LIFE  AND  WOEK.     By 

•^  Charles  J.  B.  Williams,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Phy- 
sician Extraordinary  to  H.M.  the  Queen.  With  Portrait 
of  the  Author,  and  original  sketches.    8vo,  16s. 

THE  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  BIRTHDAY 

BOOK.  Arranged  by  his  daughter,  Eleanor 
Arnold.  Handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  with  Photograph.    Small  4to,  los.  6d. 

MSBV :  a  Story  of  Adventures  and  Captivity. 
"  Epitomised  from  "  The  Merv  Oasis. "  By  Edmond 
O'DoNOVAN,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News. 
>Vith  a  Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

AHAKSPEAEE  COMMENTARIES.   By  Dr. 

G.  G.  Gervinus,  Professor  at  Heidelberg.  Trans- 
lated, under  the  Author's  Superintendence,  by  F.  E. 
BuNNETT.  With  a  preface  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq. 
New  Edition.  Revised.     Svo.  14s. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  ROBERT 
BROWNING'S  "SELECTIONS." 

A  SELECTION  FROM  THE  POETICAL 

•**•  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING.  First 
Series,  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  ;  Second  Series,  crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d^ 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  ELIZABETH 
BARRETT  BROWNING'S  "  SELECTIONS." 

A  SELECTION  FROM  THE  POETRY  OF 

***'  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING.  First 
Series,  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  ;  Second  Series,  crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 

AURORA   LBIC^H.    By  Elizabeth  Barrett 

*^  Browning.  With  Portrait.  Eighteenth  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  ys.  6d.  ;  gilt  edges,  8s.  6d. 


LIFE    AND    WORKS    OF  CHARLOTTE, 

*■  EMILY,  and  ANNE  BRONTE.  Library  Edition, 
in  7  vols.,  each  containing  five  Illustrations.  Large 
crown  Svo,  5s.  each. 

%*  Also  the  Popular  Edition  in  7  vols.    Fcap.  Svo. 
Limp  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

JgBA.  QASEELL'S  WORKS.    New  and~Uni- 
form  Edition,   in  7  vols.,  each  containing  four 
Illustrations,   3s.  6d.  each,  bound   in  cloth.     Sets  of 
7  vols.,  bound  in  half  morocco,  £i  los. 

*»*  Also  the  Popular  Edition  in  7  vols.    Fcap.  Svo, 
Limp  cloth.  2s.  6d.  each. 

I^QH  HUNT'S  WORKS.  7  vols.  Fcap.  Svo, 
Limp  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 


3IR    ARTHUR    HELPS'    WORKS.      New 

Edition.    3  vols.     Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d..  each. 

]|g[ISS  THACKERAY'S  WORKS.  Uniform 
Edition  of  Miss  Thackeray's  Works.  Each 
volume  Illustrated  with  a  Vignette  title-page,  drawn  by 
Arthur  Hughes  and  engraved  by  J.  Cooper.  9  vols. 
Large  crown  Svo,  6s.  each. 


POPULAR  EDITION  OF  ARNOLDS  "GOD 
AND  THE  BIBLE." 
QOD  AND  THE  BIBLE  :  A  Sequel  to  *<  Litera- 
ture   and    Dogma."     By    Matthew   Arnold. 
Popular  Edition,  Abridged,  with  a  Preface.  Crown  Svo, 
as.  6d. 

ENGLAND,    EGYPT,    AND    THE   SOUDAN. 

\|7ITH  HI0K8  PASHA  IN  THE  SOUDAN. 

By  Col.  the  Hon.  J.  Colborne.  Special  Corres- 
pondent of  The  Daily  News,  With  Portrait  Group  of 
Hicks  Pasha  and  Sttdf.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SOME  LITERARY  RECOLLECTIONS.    By 

^    James  Payn,  Author  of  **  By  Proxy,"  &c.  Second 
Edition.    With  a  Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

HAYTI:    OR  THE  BLAOK  REPUBLIC. 

By  Sir  Spenser  St.  John,  K.C.M.G.,  formerly 
Her  Majesty's  Minister  Resident  and  Consul-General  in 
Hayti,  now  Her  Majesty's  Special  Envoy  to  Mexico. 
With  a  Map.     Large  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

MBMORIES    OF  OLD  FRIENDS.      Bdiii 

Extracts  from  the  Journals  and  Letters  of  Caroline 
Fox,  of  Penjerrick,  Cornwall,  from  1835  to  1S71,  to 
which  are  added  Fourteen  Original  Letters  from  J.  S. 
Mill,  never  before  published.  Edited  by  Horace  N. 
Pym.  With  Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  Designed  by  H.R.H. 
the  Princess  Beatrice.  Printed  in  Colours  on 
hand-made  paper,  and  Illustrated  by  Fifteen  FuU-page 
Water-colour  Drawings,  reproduced  in  the  highest  style 
of  Chromo-lithography.    Second  Edition.    410, 42s. 

NOTES  A19D  JOTTINGS  FROM  ANIMAL 

LIFE.  By  the  late  Frank  Buckland.  W^ith 
Portrait  and  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  las.  6d. 


W.  M.  THACKERAY'S  WORKS. 

NEW  "STANDARD"  EDITION. 

To  be  completed  in  26  vols. ,  large  Svo,  los.  6d.  each. 

This  edition  will'  contain  some  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
writings  not  before  collected,  with  nmny  additional 
Illustrations. 

Fourteen  Volumes  have  already  been  issued,  and  a 
Volume  wilt  be  published  on  the  ist  of  each  succeeding 
month  until  the  conclusion  of  the  series. 

THE    EDITION   DE    LUXE. 

Complete  in  24  vols.,  imperial  Svo.  containing  248 
Steel  Engravings,  1,473  Wood  Engravings,  and  88 
Coloured  Illustrations.  The  steel  and  wood  engravings 
are  all  printed  on  real  China  paper  and  mounted.  The 
number  of  copies  printed  is  limited  to  1,000,  each  copy 
being  numbered.  The  work  can  be  obtained  only  from 
Booksellers,  who  will  furnish  information  regarding 
terms,  &c 

THE    LIBRARY   EDITION. 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  Richard  Doyle, 
and  Frederick  Walker.  22  vols.,  large  crown  Svo,  hand- 
somely bound  in  doth,  ^^  5s. ;  or  half  Russia,  marbled 
edges,  £1^  I2S.  The  volumes  are  sold  separmtely,  in 
cloth,  ys.  6d.  each  ;  or  in  boards,  6s.  6d.  each. 

THE    POPULAR   EDITION. 

Complete  in  12  vols. ,  crown  Svo.  With  frontispiece  lo 
each  volume,  5s.  each.  This  edition  mav  be  had  in  sets 
of  12  vols.,  handsomely  bound  in  doth,  gilt  top,  £^  ; 
also  bound  in  half  morocco,  ^^5  5s. 

CHEAPER  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 

In  24  vols.,  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  each.  Containing 
nearly  all  the  small  woodcut  illustrations  of  the  former 
editions,  and  many  new  Illustrations  by  eminent  artisls. 
This  edition  contains  altogether  1.6136  1 1  lustration  jv. 
Sets  in  cloth,  ;f 4  4s. ;  or  in  half  morocco.  £i. 


London:  SMITH,   ELDER  &  CO.,   15.  Waterloo  Place. 
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THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE*8  NEW  BOOK. 

ONE    OF    THE    CHEAPEST    GIFT-BOOKS    OF    THE    SEASON. 
Imperial  870.    Price  Ss.  ia  handsome  olothi  or  258.  bonnd  in  morocco  elegant. 

Canadian  Pictures.     Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencll. 

With  namerons  fine  Engravings  by  E.  Whympxb,  from  Sketches  bj  the  HiJiqnis  of  Lobne,  Sidney 

Hall,  and  others. 

The  PnUuheri*  Circular  Eaya :— "  It  ia  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  if  thig  book  had  been  produced  by  a  WeU  End 
pnbliiihflr,  at  tbree  times  the  modedt  price  charged  for  it  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  it  would  have  been  esteemed 
remarkably  cheap." 

**  Most  interesting— an  extremely  pleasant  book.  The  illustrations  by  Ifr.  Sydney  Hall  and  Lord  Lome  largely  con- 
tribute  to  the  attractiveneas  r>f  this  very  attractive  volume."— ^'adcrctoy  EevUte. 

**  It  ironld  be  a  mistake  to  rpfr^rd  the  book  as  a  mere  ornament  of  the  drairing-room  table.  It  will  undoubtedly 
answer  this  pnrpof«,  and  give  a  pleasini?  occupation  to  any  one  who  may  listlessly  turn  ovnr  its  leaves.  But  to  the 
reader  who  takes  it  more  seriou  ly,  il  will  convey  also  a  large  amount  of  solid  information."— jTAe  Ouardian. 

HANDSOME   ANNUAL   VOLUMES. 


THB    ANNUAIj  VOLUMB    OP    THE 

LEISURB     HOUR, 

The  Family  Journal  of  Inatmotion  and  Becreation. 

Contains.768  pages  of  interesting  reading,  with  a  Ooloured 

Frontispiece,  and  numerous  Illustrations  by  Kminent 

Artiata. 
It  forma  a  handanme  lllu^tra'ed  Book  for  a  Cluistnuui 
or  Mew  Yeajr's  Present,  and  a  moat  apnroprlate  and 
instructive  volume  for  a  Soliool,  Family,  Inatitatloii, 
Ship,  or  PaiiBli  Idbnury.  Price  7a.  cloth ;  8s.  Od.  gilt 
edges ;  10s.  6d.  half  i  alf . 


THB  ANNUAL  VOLUME  OP  THE 

SUNDAY    AT    HOME, 

The  Family  Magaifaie  for  Sabbath  fieading. 

Oontains   828   pages,  with   niuatratirms   in    Colours    and 
numerous  superior  Wood  Engravings. 

A  very  suitable  Book  for  Preaentatioiu  It  con- 
tains a  great  variety  of  Interesting  and  tnsiructive  Sabbath 
Reading  for  every  Member  of  the  Family,  and  ia  profusely 
Illustrated.  Price  7s.  cloth ;  ds.  6d.  extra  gilt  edges :  lOa.  Od. 
half  calf. 


No  Young  Ladies*  Library  should  be  without 

THE  OIEL'S  OWN  ANNUAL,    The  Fifth 

''  Volume  of  *'The  Girl's  Own  Paper."  Containing  832 
pages  of  interesting  and  useful  reading.  Stories  by 
Popular  Writers ;  Music  by  Bmlnent  Composers ;  Practical 
Papers  for  Y'>ung  Housekeepers;  Medical  Ps^rs  by  a  well- 
known  Practitioner ;  Needlework,  Plain  and  Fancy ;  Help- 
ful Papers  for  Christian  Girls ;  Papers  on  Reasonable  and 
Seasonable  Dre-s,  ftc.  Ac  Profusely  Illustrated  by  Eminent 
Artists.  Price  78.  6d.  in  har^danme  cloth;  fs«  with  gilt 
edges ;  128.  half  morocco,  marbled  edges. 


Every  Boy  and  Young  Man  should  have 

THE  BOY'S  OWN  ANNUAL.     The  Sixth 

*  Volume  of  "The  Boy's  Own  Paper."  Containing  833 
pages  of  Tales  of  Schoolboy  Life,  and  of  Adventure  on 
Land  and  Sea ;  Outdoor  and  Indoor  Games  for  every  Season ; 
Perilous  Adventures  at  Home  and  Abroad ;  Amusements 
for  Summer  and  Winter;  and  Instructive  Papeia  written  so 
as  to  be  read  by  boys  and  youths.  With  many  Coloured 
and  Wood  Engravings,  7s,  Od.  handsome  cloth;  fs.  gilt 
edges ;  12s.  half  morocco. 


RECENT    ILLUSTRATED    BOOKS. 


A    SEASONABLE    GIFT    BOOK. 
Winter  Pictures.     By  Poet  and  Artist.     An 

elegant  book,  most  appropriate  for  a  Christmas  or  New 

Year's  Gift    Profusely  Illustrated  in  the  finest  style  of 

Wood  Engraving.     Bv  Bdwa.sd   Whympsb.     Qaarto. 

6s.  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 

"The  wood  engravings  hy  Mr.  Edward  Whymper  are 

designed  in  accordance  with  the  subject  and  tone  of  the 

poems  selected  by  the  editor,  whose  choice  does  credit  to 

his  taste  and  judgment." — Jllu$traUd  London  Ifetot. 

Life's  Pleasure  Okurden ;  or,  The  Conditions  of 
a  Happy  Life.  By  W.  Haxo  Mxi.z.bb,  author  of  "  The 
Milage  of  Life,"  **  The  Culture  of  Pleasure,"  etc.  With 
fine  Illustrations  by  M.  B.  Bdwasos,  Ba.bva.bd,  Wktx- 
rmm,  and  ottiera.  Crown  8va  Ss.  Od.  cloth  boards. 
This  volume  teaches,  in  a  verv  interesting  way,  how  to 

■eeure  abiding  happiness.    It  abounds  in  anecdote,  and  is 

riehly  illustrated. 

The  Spanisll  Keformers:  Their  Memoriee  and 
DweulDg-plaoes.    By  the  Kev.  Jobs'  Stotostoit,  D.D. 
With  Illustrations.    8s.  handsome  cloth,  gilt. 
"The  method  of  combining  tlie  somewhat  dark  and  pain- 
ful record  of  bygone  persecution  with  *he  modem  aspect  of 
spots  associated  with  these  tiiemes  gives  a  pioturesqueness 
and  a  freshness  to  the  anthnr'H  chapters,  and  renders  tiie 
▼olnme  well  suited  for  popular  reading." — Dailjf  Nevrn. 


Historic    Landmarks    in    the     Christian 

Centnrie«.  By  Rxchabd  Hratv.  With  Eighty-four  Il- 
lustrations.   Quarto.    10s.  handsome  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

"  Calculated  at  once  to  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  history, 
and  to  impress  its  most  important  events  strongly  on  the 
memoxy.  "Standard, 

"  Will  prove  a  most  acceptable  gift-book  to  the  Student  of 
Christian  history,  and  will  by  no  means  be  devoid  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader."—  WuUm  Morning  News. 

Past  and  Present  in  the  East.    By  the  Bev. 

Habbt  Jovbs,M.A.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
With  fine  Engravings  by  Bowabd  Wrtxpsb.  Si.  cloth, 
gilt  edges. 

"  We  do  not  know  of  a  volume  of  equally  modest  pre- 
tensions which  gives  so  good  an  idea,  as  reirards  both  letter- 
press and  illustrations,  of  its  subject"— .S^ecfator. 

"  A  xuirrative  told  In  a  lively,  pleasant,  chit-chat  fashion." 
•^BitffliMh  CfcitreAimm. 

A  Crown  of  Flowers  :  Poems  and  Pictures 
collected  from  the  psg^^  of  the  "Girl's  Own  Paper." 
Edited  by  Gkablbs  Pstbbs.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations by  eminent  Artists.  Quarta  Os.  handsome 
cloth,  gilt 


COLOURED    PICTURE    BOOKS. 


JuMt  PubUthed, 

Story-Land.     By  Sydney  Gbst.    With  Thirty- 
two  C<o1onrei  Illustrations  by  Robbbt  Ba.bvzs.  Qaarto. 
Handsomely  bound  in  coloured  boards,  6s. 
"Mr.  Barnes^  Illustrations  deserve  much  praise.    The 

colouring  is  bright  and  nice.    The  drawing  is  spirited,  and 

the  children  look  ss  if  they  flourished  on  the  wholesome 

food  of  the  nursery."— 'Saturday  Review. 


A  Nbw  ScHni^r  Book  bt  Uifba,  Etbettoit. 
The  Sweet  Story  of  Old.     A  Sunday  Book  for 
the  Little  Ones.  By  Hksba.  STsxrrov.authorof  "  Jessica's 
FirKt  Prayer,"  Ae.    With  Twelve  Coloured  Pictures  by 
R.  W.  Maddox.    Quarto.    8a  ed.  cloth  boards. 
The  story  of  the  Life  of  Jesun  told  so  as  to  interest  young 
children.    The  twelve  full-page  coloured  Illustrations  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  and  attractiveness  of  the  volume. 


THE     RELIGIOUS    TRACT    SOCIETY, 

50,  PATERNOSTER   ROW,   and  65,  ST.  PAUL'S    CHURCHYARD,   liONDON,   E.O. 

The  Society^  s  publications  for  the  present  Book  Season  include  Books  for  all  Readerst  adult  and  youthful, 

Colowred  Picture  Books  for  the  Infants,  a  host  of  packets  of  Coloured  Cards,  ^c,  ^c. 

Please  write  for  Catalogues. 
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LADY   LOVELACE. 

BI  TBB  AUTHOB  Of  "JUDn^  WTNNE,''  ETC.,   ETfi. 

CHAPTER  I. 
"I  don't  believe  you  have  heard  one 
word  I  have  said,"  exclaimed  Edie  Fairfax 
from  her  perch  among  the  low  branches  of 
a  Bpreading  walnut-tree.  Then  with  a 
sudden  petalant  upward  movement,  she 
seized  a  boagh  that  gracefully  arched  itself 
over  her  head,  and  eent  a  whole  shower  of 
the  over-ripe  nuts  on  to  the  brown,  withered 
grass  beneath,  where,  book  in  hand,  half 
lay,  half  reclined,  the  lithe,  long  figure  of 
Philip  "Wickbam,  nephew  to  Miss  Edie's 
father's  oldest  friend  and  nearest  neighbour. 
Colonel  Wickbam,  of  Wickhara  Place.  Her 
betrothed  lover  alao,  ever  since,  as  a  small 
maiden  of  twelve  years,  she  had  looked  up 
in  hia  face  and  said:  "Phil,  I  love  you 
better  than  anyone  in  the  whole  world ; 
when  we  grow  up  we'll  keep  house  together, 
80  mind  you  don't  marry  anybody  else." 

Phil  looked  up  lazily  for  a  moment  as 
the  nuts  came  rattling  about  his  ears. 

"  How  now,  Edie  ;  what's  up  1 "  he  said 
calmly,  (One  might  almost  have  declared 
he  was  used  to  such  vehement  expostula- 
tions.) Then  his  eyes  wandered  back  to 
hia  open  book  once  more. 

Edie  grew  more  and  more  indignant. 
She  was  a  small,  slight  girl,  of  the 
brown-«yed,  brown-haired  English  type, 
with  a  complexion  pure  and  pale,  and  a 
colour  that  came  and  went  with  every 
passing  mood.       Her  features  wore  small 

Iandregnlar,herlip8dainti]ycurved,herno3e 
straight  At  first  sight  one  was  apt  to 
think  that  somehow  Natur^l^ltad  made  a 
mistake  in  fitting  such  a  nosetpn  a  face  that 
seemed  emphatically  to  demand  one  of  the 
artleaa  retrooss'^  type ;  as  one  knew  her 
better,  however,  one  would  feel  bound  to 


admit  that  Nature  was  correct  as  usual,  and  , 
the  nose  as  right  as  could  be — just  what 
one  would  expect  a  person  of  Edie's 
temperament  to  own  to ;  in  fact,  the  face 
taken  as  a  whole  (noaa  included),  expressed 
the  girl  in  all  her  moods  to  perfection.  It 
was  a  face  that  before  anything  else  seemed  | 
to  say,  "  I  am  a  happy  young  person, 
and  I  have  been  all  my  life  a  spoilt,  petted,  ' 
and  bappy  young  person,  I  am,  perhaps,  | 
a  little  disposed  to  be  imperious  at  times, 
and,  not  a  doubt,  I  can't  stand  being  i 
thwarted  or  denied  my  own  way."  , 

At  the  moment,  however,  when  she 
rattled  the  ripe  walnuts  about  Phil  Wick- 
bam'a  head,  it  is  possible  that  her  face 
expressed  more  imperiousness  than  happi'  ^ 
ness,  for  the  pretty  little  lipa  were 
straightening  out  of  their  usual  curves, 
dimples  had  disappeared,  and  there  was 
a  very  determined  ring  in  her  voice  as  she  ' 
said  . 

"  Phil,  once  for  all,  will  you  put  away 
that  horrid  book,  and  listen  to  me  with 
both  your  ears  1  " 

"My  dear  Edie,  I  have  been  listening 
to  you  ever  since  I  came  out  this  morning 
with  my  book  and  pipe  at  eleven  o'clock  ; 
and  now  it's  nearly  one  —  that's  close 
upon  two  hours  of  listening,"  was  Phil's 
rejoinder  in  tho  same  mild,  lazy  tone  as 
before. 

"  That's  close  upon  two  hours  of  read- 
ing, you  mean  1  How  anyone  in  his  senses 
could  waste  all  that  time  over  a  stupid 
novel  is  more  than  I  can  understand,  I 
thougjit  you  men  were  above  such 
frivolous  nonsense  as  reading  novels,  I 
really  did." 

"My  dear  Edie,  we  only  occasionally 
look  into  them  to  see  what  the  women 
spend  so  much  time  o\'er.  Also,  I  would 
like  to  remind  you  that  the  book  I  have  in 
my  hand  at  the  present  moment  cannot 
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be  characterised  either  as  gtopid  or 
frivolons;  it  is  written  by  one  of  the 
cleverest  men  of  the  day,  and  is  called **' 

**  I  don't  in  the  least  want  to  know  what 
it  is  called.  It  is  written  by  a  man,  and 
that  is  quite  enough  for  me ;  I  never  take 
more  than  five  minutes,  at  the  outside,  over 
a  man's  book" — here  the  short  upper-lip 
curled  itself  into  the  prettiest  little  attempt 
at  a  sneer  of  which  it  was  capable — ''such 
creatures  as  they  turn  out  for  heroes, 
and  one  is  to  take  their  word  for  it, 
that  they  are  drawn  from  life  1 "  Here  a 
visible  shudder,  which  sent  half-a-dozen  or 
so  of  the  driest  of  the  walnut-leaves  on  to 
Phil's  pages.  "  Well,  I  only  hope  a  good 
providence  won't  send  any  such  heroes 
umping  across  my  path,  why,  we'd  die 
old  maids  a  thousand  times  over  rather 
than  put  up  with  such  a  horror  as  the  one 
you're  reading  about  there.  I've  forgotten 
his  name — Heth,  Hether,  or  Hethering 
something  or  other.  A  man  who'd  preach 
to  you  morning,  noon,  or  night,  no  matter 
what  you  might  do.  He'd  preach  to  you 
if  you  laughed,  and  he'd  preach  to  jyou  if 
you  cried,  and  he'd  preach  to  you  if  you 
didn't  do  either  ! " 

Here,  pausing  for  breath,  she  nodded 
somewhat  viciously  at  the  book,  which  Phil 
had  now  closed,  and  was  leaning  his  elbows 
upon,  while  he  looked  up  in  her  face, 
waiting  for  her  tirade  of  criticism  to  cease. 

When  at  length  it  came  to  an  end,  he 
clapped  his  hands  vigorously,  crying,  ''Well 
done — well  done—" 

But  Edie  interrupted  him  : 

"  Be  quiet,  PJiil ;  you  know  how  I  hate 
to  be  applauded  in  that  ironical  way,"  she 
began  petulantly. 

."My  dear  Edie,"  retorted  the  young 
man,  "you  should  have  let  me  finish.  I 
was  applauding  myself,  not  you.  i  was 
going  to  say, '  Well  done,  Phil,  old  fellow ; 
you  are  a  capital  listener,  after  all" 

Edie  laugned  outright..  In  this  young 
person's  April-like  temperament,  smiles  ana 
petulance  frequently  trod  upon  each  other's 
heels,  or  even  at  times  came  hand-in-hand. 

"  You  do  well  to  applaud  yourself  for 
your  listening  powers — no  one  else  would 
do  it  for  you,  Ifot  I,  at  any  rate,  for  you 
have  not  heard  one  word  I  have  been 
saying,  as  I  have  already  told  you  a  hundred 
times  over." 

"  My  dear  Edie,  as  I  have  already  told 
vou,  not  a  hundred  times,  but  once  only,  I 
have  heard  not  only  every  half -syllable  you 
have  uttered  since  I  have  been  lying  here 
on  the  grass  at  your  feet,  but  I  have  neard 


as 


more  than  your  words.  Don't  lift  your 
eyebrows  at  me  in  that  fashioa  I  dis- 
tinctly heard  two  tremendously  heavy  sighs 
when  you  made  the  announcement  toat 
Lady  Lovelace  was  coming  to  stay  with 
you  for  a  few  months — for  the  winter  most 
probably." 

"I  object  to  having  my  sighs  catalogued 
in  that  businesslike  fashioa  As  though 
they  concerned  anybody  but  myself  1  I 
object  also  to  having  my  cousin  called  by 
any  but  her  proper  name,  EUinor  Yorke." 

"  But,  Edie,  she  is  a  Lovelace~at  the 
commencement  of  her  career.  Nothing  will 
ever  unmake  her." 

"  Now,  Phil,  who  and  what  wa9.  Love- 
lace t  The  man  himself,  I  mean  f  I  am 
always  meeting  with  aUusions  to  him  in 
books,  but  I  have  nevex;  come  across  the 
man  himself,  although  I  set  through  piles 
of  novels  every  year  1  Who  was  he  f  What 
did  he  do  1" 

"Oh,  nothing  very  much;  he  used  to  go 
about  the  world  breaking  people's  hearts — 
that  was  alL" 

"Well,  I  see  nothing  wonderful  in  that; 

i^  if  anybody  couIdn%  do  that,  if  they 
tried ! "  this  said  with  a  scornful  emphasis. 

"  And  crushing  people's  souls — women's, 
that  is,"  continued  PhiL 

"  Ah,  that's  another  thing  1  Anybody 
couldn't  do  that  But,  PhU,"  this  added 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  "  it  would 
have  been  grand  to  have  turned  the  tables 
on  him ! " 

Phil  looked  up  suddenly  in  her  face. 

"  You  couldn't  do  such  a  thing,  Edie !"  he 
said  sharply,  one  might  almost  have  said 
nervously. 

There  came  no  answer  from  Edie.  She 
was  slowly  pulling  the  big  leaves,  damp 
and  limp  from  October  night  dews,  from 
the  bough  on  which  she  sat,  dropping  them 
one  by  one  on  the  ground  at  her  feet  She 
seemed  all  engrossed  in  her  task. 

Phil,  with  something  of  a  canine  stretch 
and  shake,  got  up  from  his  recumbent 
posture.  He  was  a  fine,  stalwart  young 
fellow,  of  about  five  or  six  and  twenty, 
with  a  frank,  honest-looking  face,  bright 
blue  eyes,  a  heavy  thickness  of  fair  curling 
hair.  The  absence  of  beard  or  whisker  on 
his  face  possibly  made  him  look  somewhat 
younger  than  his  age.  Also  he  carried 
himself  —  head  and  shoulders,  that  is — 
with  an  easy,  indifferent,  happy  air,  which, 
perhaps,  robbed  him  of  another  year  or 
two.  His  was  emphatically  the  carriage 
of  an  easj-tempered,  happy  man,  of  a  man 
who,  it  IS  possible,  might  possess  strong 
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wQli  strong  brain,  strong  muscle,  but  who 
as  yet  was  scarcely  conscions  of  his  posses- 
sions,  never  having  had  occasion  to  draw 
upon  them. 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  iielp  Edie  from 
her  percL 

"  1  suppose  we  ought  to  be  ^oing  in/' 
he  said  ;  "  it's  neatly  luncheon-time. 

But  Edie  did  not  offer  to  stir.  She  had 
pulled  off  the  last  leaf  from  her  bough,  and 
was  now  slowly  tearing  its  delicate  tissue 
into  morsels. 

"1  told  you,  PhQ,  at  breakfast  this 
morning,  that  I  had  something  of  impor- 
tance to  say  to  you,  if  you  would  listen 
with  both  your  ears  instead  of  one  and  a 
half,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone. 

"But,  Edie,  I  thought  the  important 
communication  was  made,  and  that  it  had 
reference  to  Lady  Lovelace's  visit,",  said 
Phil  with  an  accent  of  surprisa 

Edie  went  on  pulling  her  leaf  to  pieces. 

''  I  am  all  attention,  dear,"  said  PIul, 
wonder  increasing  on  him. 

Edie  seemed  to  make  a  great  effort 
She  dropped  her  leaf,  folded  her  hands  in 
her  I^,  and  looked  down  into  his  face. 

"  Well,  it's  just  this,*'  she  said,  speaking 
as  though  the  words  would  hardly  come. 
''  I  have  been  thinking  a  great  desd  lately, 
and  it  has  come  into  my  head  that  some- 
how our  engagement  does  not  seem  to 
be  like  real  love-making,  but  more  like 
playing  at  it,  and  that — that — that — 
perhaps,  it  would  be  better — better  that 
— ^that — that  we  should  not  be  engaged  to 
each  other  any  longer  1 " 

The  last  half-dozen  words  came  out  with 
a  desperate  rush  and  hurry,  and  left  her 
almost  panting  for  breath.  She  had 
practised  saying  them  at  least  a  hundred 
and  fifty  times  that  morning  in  front  of  her 
looking-glass,  to  make  sure  she  could  give 
them  with  proper  effect;  but  somehow  now 
they  were  said  they  did  not  seem  to  sound 
one  whit  as  she  had  expected  they  would. 

Phil  stood  still,  looking  at  her  dumbly. 
Never  a  word  found  its  way  to  Us  lips. 

The  pause  was  insupportable. 

"  Don't  you  understand  me,  Phil  t "  she 
asked,  her  words  jerking  in  time  and  tune 
to  her  painfully  beating  heart 

"I  don't  think  I  do,"  he  answered 
hoarsely.  "I  can't  think  you  mean  to 
throw  me  over,  Edie,  after  all  these  years." 

He  was  listening  with  both  his  ears 
now,  not  a  doubt 

Edie  began  to  grow  troubled.  Her  eyes 
drooped,  her  fingers  twined  and  twisted 
themselves  in  and  out  on  her  lap. 


'*  I  did  not  think  you  would  take  it  in 
that  way,"  she  began  falteringlv.  "I 
hardly  know  how  to  explain  what  I  mean. 
It  seems  to  me  sometimes  that  we  are  more 
like  brother  and  sister  than — than — any- 
thing elsa  Tou  see,  we  somehow  slipped 
into  our  engagement  without  exactly  know- 
ing how,  or  Slinking  much  about  it — and 
— and — of  course  i?s  a  thing  that  ought 
to  be  thought  over " 

Here  she  broke  off;  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  for  her  to  get  another  word 
out 

Phil  drew  a  long  breath;  his  senses  were 
beginning  to  come  back  to  him. 

*'Am  I  to  understand,"  he  began  in 
slow,  somewhat  formal  tones,  "  that  you, 
having  thought  well  over  our  engagement, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
something  in  me  so  objectionable  that 
you  can't  possibly  love  me  and  be  happy 
with  me  t " 

Edie  slid  off  her  perch  in  a  moment 
She  stood  close  to  Phil's  side  (her  head 
scarcely  reached  to  his  shoulder),  laying 
her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  throwing 
her  soul  into  her  brown  eyes,  which  she 
lifted  appealingly  to  his  blue  one& 

"  Oh,  Pha,  Phil— dear  Phil  1 "  she  cried, 
"^ou  must  not  talk  like  that,  or  I  shall 
wish  I  had  not  spoken.  You  don't  un- 
derstand me  one  bit,  I  can  see.  .  As  if  I 
ever  could  leave  off  caring  for  you !  Why, 
I've  known  you  ever  since  I  was  a  baby  1 
What  I  really  meant  to  say  was:  I  was 
not  sure  whether — whether — oh,  don't  you 
see  t — whether  I  cared  for  you  in  the  right 
sort  of  way,  and  whether  you  cared  too. 
Don't  you  see — can't  you  understand  t " 
Here  she  stamped  her  foot  petulantly  on 
the  dry  leaves  at  her  feet.  "  Oh  dear,  oh 
dear  1  what  a  great,  dull  fellow  you  are. 
There's  nothing  bright  about  you  but  your 
eyes  and  your  hair  ! " 

Phil  began  to  smile  again;  he  loved  to 
hear  Edie  talk .  to  him  in  this  way,  it 
seemed  more  like  her  natural  self. 

''I  am,  as  you  say,  Edie,  a  great,  dull 
fellow,"  he  answered  quietly ;  "  but  I 
think  I  begin  to  see  what  you  mean.  You 
won't  mind  my  telling  you,  dear,  that  you — 
you  only  of  us  two — are  the  one  who  need 
to  find  out  whether  your  love  is  of  the 
right  sort  I  am,  you  know,  eight  years 
older  than  you,  and  all  you  have  just  been 
saying  came  into  my  head  exactly  five 
years  ago,  and  was  very  satisfactorily 
answered.  Now  don't  you  think^  dear, 
that  the  easiest  and  best  way  for  you  to 
get  an  answer  to  your  doubts  would  be  to 
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marry  me  as  quickly  as  possible — say  in  a 
month's  time — you  comd  then  without 
much  trouble  find  out  the  sort  of  way  in 
which  you  cared  for  me." 

His  arm  stole  round  her  waist  as  he 
finished  speaking.  He  even  dared  to  push 
back  her  poke  sun-bonnet  so  as  to  get  a 
better  view  of  those  brown  eyes  and  the 
now  rapidly  flushing  cheek. 

Edie  greatly  affected  poked  sun-bonnets : 
thev  were  such  comfortable  things  and 
could  be  so  easily  tilted  with  a  jerk  from 
behind  over  her  eyes  when  Plul  took  it  into 
his  head  (as  he  often  did)  to  say  sweet  or 
saucy  things  to  her. 

She  did  not  try  to  free  herself  from  his 
arm,  in  fact  seemed  very  comfortable  under 
its  pressure,  and  to  be  rapidly  recovering 
her  composure. 

'*NoW|  what  an  absurd  thing  to  say, 
It's  just  like  you  1 "  she  cried.  ''  Where 
would  be  the  use  of  my  finding  out  after 
we  were  married  that  I  didn't  like  you, 
and  didn't  want  to  live  with  you.  Don't 
you  see  it's  the  point  of  the  whole  thing 
that  I'm  to  find  it  out  before  it's  too  late  f 
Now  do  be  sensible  and  serious,  Phil,  and 
help  me  out  with  what  I  want  to  say.  I'm 
not  asking  anything  very  unreasonable;  I 
only  want  not  to  bs  engaged  for  a  time — 
say  a  year — and  then,  you  know,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  if  we're  both  willing,  we  can  be 
engaged' again.  That's  alL  There's  nothing 
very  terrible  in  that,  is  there  f " 

Phil  grew  grave  again. 

''Must  it  be  a  year — a  whole  year, 
Edict"  he  asked;  <* wouldn't  three 
months  do  t " 

"  Three  months — absurd  1  Why,  that 
would  be  like  playing  at  breaking  it  off ; 
I  want  it  to  be  the  real  thing.  No;  it 
must  be  for  a  whole  year,  beginning  fit>m 
today  1 " 

"  From  to-day  1  No,  no :  we  needn't 
start  so  soon  as  all  thai  Let's  begin  at 
the  beginning  of  next  year,  start  even  and 
fair  from  the  1st  of  Jantiary,  or  a  little 
later  on — say  somewhere  in  March,  about 
Lady  Day— eh,  Edie  1 " 

And  he  thought  to  himself  as  he  said 
this: 

''Thank  Heaven,  all  the  detestable 
tennis -parties  are  over  for  this  yearl 
There  are  those  confounded  Christmas 
balls,  though,  to  get  through  ! " 

Edie  was  resolute. 

"  It  must  be  from  to-day,"  she  said,  with 
a  great  air  of  decision ;  "  when  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  to  a  thing,  there's 
nothing   like  beginning   at   once.     Now 


there's  the  luncheon-bell ;  please  carry  my 
cloak  so,  on  that  arm ;  my  sketching  port- 
folio so,  in  your  other  hand;  now  we'll 
walk  sedately  up  to  the  house  if  you  don't 
mind,  and,  remember,  we're  begin^g  now 
— this  very  minute — not  to  be  enimced." 


''  This  looks  like  beginning,"  said  Phil, 
as  he  ladened   himsw 
Edie's  belongings. 


obediently  with 


But  Edie  knew  very  well  what  she  was 
doing.  She  had  given  Phil  occupation  for 
both  his  hands,  and  her  waist  was  con- 
sequently set  free. 

It  was  a  hot,  hazy  October  morning; 
they  had  gone  down  to  a  quiet  comer  of 
the  orchard  under  pretence  of  sketching  a 
pretty  little  "bit"  Edie  had  said  she  was 
"  dying  "  to  have  framed  and  hung  in  her 
sitting-room.  The  sketch,  however,  had 
fared  but  badly;  a  few  faintly-marked 
pencil  lines  were  its  only  representatives  in 
the  portfolio  Phil  closed  and  tucked  up 
under  his  arm. 

The  dry  leaves  crunched  under  their 
feet  as  they  slowly  made  their  way  towards 
the  house;  the  autumn  sunlight  went 
dancing  and  glancing  in  and  out  among  the 

Eear  and  plum  trees ;  a  late  bee  went  by 
umming  cheerily ;  a  big  codlin  came  down 
with  a  crash  almost  at  Edie's  feet 

"There's  one  thing  more,"  she  said, 
stopping  suddenly  on  the  edge  of  the 
orchard:  "  you  must  tell  the  papas  all  about 
it,  Phil — ^I  mean  my  papa  and  your  uncle. 
Tou  know  men  always  do  the  asking  and 
telling  in  such  matters." 

"  Do  they  f "  said  Phil ; "  with  exceptions, 
you  mean.  You  wonMi  forget  you  made 
me  the  offer  in  the  first  instance — ^Edie,  let 
me  see — exactly  six  years  affo." 

"  When  I  was  an  absurd  little  dot  in 
short  frocks,  and  thought  asking  a  person 
to  marry  you  was  much  the  same  as  asking 
for  more  pudding  or  a  new  doll  1  Well,  at 
any  rate  now  you  must  do  all  the  dis- 
agreeable part  I  dread  telling  papa,  in 
case  he  should  be  ridiculous  and  lose  his 
temper." 

"  Now,  Edie,  as  if  your  father  had  ever 
in  his  whole  life  been  known  to  lose  his 
temper  over  anything  except  a  game  of 
whist ! " 

"  Well,  then,  in  case  I  might  lose  mine 
— it  comes  to  much  the  same  thing  in  the 
end.  Now  don't  forget ;  this  afternoon  111 
see  that  you  get  papa  all  to  yourself,  and 
you  must  tell  him  that  from  to-day— -by- 
the-bye,  what  is  the  date  of  to-day,  Phil  t " 

"  The  1st  of  October,  1881." 

"  Well,  then,  from  the  1st  of  October, 
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1881,  till  the  let  of  October,  1882,  we 
are  not  to  be  engaged.  Now,  that's  all,  I 
think."  And  l^ie  went  serenely  on  her 
way  once  more. 

"  That's  not  all ;  there's  one  thing  more, 
Edie,"  said  Phil  in  low,  earnest  tones, 
laying  his  hand  on  her  arm. 

"  One  thing  more  1  What  is  it  t "  asked 
the  nnsaBpectingEdi& 

«*  This,"  and  PhD,  throwing  cloak  and 
portfolio  on  the  ground,  caueht  the  girl 
in  his  arms,  and  Imprinted  oneTong,  strong, 
passionate  kiss  on  her  lips. 

''Forgive  me,  dear,"  he  said  humbly;  "it 
may  be  so  lone  before  I  shall  get  another !" 

And  a  sudden  sharp  terror  seized  him 
as  the  thought  rose  up  momentarily  in  his 
heart:  ''Would  that  kiss,  in  all  its  passionate 
fervour,  be  repeated  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1882 1 " 

THE    CLIMBS   OP    THE    ENGLISH 
LAKE  DISTRICT. 

IN  TWO  PARTa      PART  I. 

Someone  has  said  of  England  that  it  is 
a  reproduction  in  miniature  of  the  scenery 
of  the  Continent  It  were  difficult  to  justify 
the  likeness  instaneefor  instance,  butcertain 
resemblances  are  obvious ;  and  if  the  Dart 
be  the  English  Shine,  the  Yentnor  Under< 
cliff  the  Kiglish  Riviera,  and  so  on,  then 
with  much  more  truth  may  the  mountains  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  be  said  to 
stand  for  the  Alps.  And  the  climber  who 
cannot  reach  the  great  European  play- 
ground may  well  be  content  to  practise 
upon  the  Cumberland  peaks,  which,  by- 
and-by,  he  will  come  to  respect  and  love — 
to  respect  for  the  difficult  crag-work  they 
offer,  and  to  love  for  their  beauty  and 
grandeur;  their  gladdening  views  of  dale, 
and  lake,  and  tarn;  their  keen  and 
healthful  winds,  like  those  Charles  Lamb 
encountered  atop  of  Skiddaw;  their  flying 
mists,  and  echoing  storms.  But  he  who 
would  win  their  secrets  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  be  filled  with  their  inspiration, 
must  court  the  mountain-spirits  in  their 
solitudes,  and  must  shun  the  beaten  tracks 
and  "tourist  cetxtres."  Round  Ambleside 
you  will  indeed  find  hills  and  waterfalls, 
but  the  waterfalls  are  decked  with  greasy 
sandwich-papers  and  porter-bottles,  and 
the  hills  echo  the  steam-whistles  of  the 
Windermere  steamers,  bringing  crowds  of 
thirstjr  "  trippers  "  ttom  the  Staffordshire 

Eotteries.     Brass  bands  play  under  your 
otel  windows;  "char-a-bancs,"waggonettes, 
and  breaks  of  all  colours  rattle  lu^ut  with 


cargoes  of  tourists  who  have  been  "  doing" 
some  favourite  "round ; "  touts  pester  you 
in  the  streets ;  and  in  the  hotel  coffee-room 
you  overhear  a  gentleman  ask  angrily : 
"  Why  don't  they  build  a  'ut  on  'Elvellyn  1 
They  'ave  one  on  Snowdon." 

Of  course  Ambleside  has  associations. 
Harriet  Martineau  and  Dr.  Arnold,  Words- 
worth and  Hartley  Coleridge  are  great 
name&  To-day,  Mr.  W.  K  Forster  and 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  love  and  visit  it,  and 
Birket  Foster  has  made  a  pretty  "  bit "  of 
the  old  null  But  the  village  is  vulgarised 
almost  beyond  hope.  Let  the  railway  be 
brought  Uiere  from  Windermere,  and  its 
rain  will  be  complete.  Though  there  is 
now  no  Wordsworth  to  pen  noble  sonnets 
of  protest  against  further  railway  invasions 
of  the  district,  there  is  happily  an  energetic 
Lake  District  Defence  Association  working 
strenuously  to  save  from  the  destruction 
which  threatens  it  the  sweetest  spot  of 
English  ground.  Already  it  has  defeated 
the  Borrowdale  and  Ennerdale  schemes, 
and  long  may  it  be  successful  in  keeping 
tiie  railway  promoters  at  bay  1  Lovers  of 
mountains  will  avoid  Ambleside.  Keswick 
is  better  as  a  mountaineering  centre ;  for 
Skiddawand  Blencathara,  the  minor  heights 
round  Derwentwater,  and  the  beautiful 
range  stretching  from  Grisedale  Pike  to 
Grasmoor  are  all  within  easy  reacL 
The  farther  you  get  from  the  stale 
air  of  towns  the  better.  Grange  and 
Rosthwaite,  those  beautiful  Borrowdale 
hamlets,  are  tempting  resting-places ;  but 
he  who  goes  to  Camberland  to  walk  and 
climb  will  not  be  satisfied  till  he  finds  him- 
self face  to  face  with  the  highest  peaks  at 
Wastdale  Head. 

Wastdale  Head  —  or,  more  properly, 
Wastdale,  for  that  part  of  the  valley  below 
the  lake  is  Nether  Wastdale — is  the  finest 
mountain-valley  in  England.  Round  its 
head  are  symmetrically  grouped  the 
highest  English  mountains — Scafell  Pikes, 
and  its  companion,  Scafell,  Great  End,  and 
Great  Gabla  The  lower  heights  of  Llng- 
mell,  Rtrkfell,  and  Yewbarrow  form  stately 
buttresses  for  tiie  loftier  summits  beyond. 
On  all  sides  the  mountains  plunge  straight 
down  to  the  valley,  and  if  you  row 
over  the  gloomy  surface  of  Wast-water, 
close  to  the  Sicrees,  you  can  see  the 
steep  rocky  slope  continue  straight  down 
into  the  lake  till  it  is  lost  in  the  black 
water.  Approaching  Wastdale  Head  by 
the  carriage-road  from  the  little  coast- 
towns  of  Drigg  or  Seascale,  where  there 
are  railway-stations,  tiie  valley  appears  a 
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cul-de-sac,  and  people  wonder  how  they 
can  get  away  again  without  retracing  their 
steps.  There  are  but  three  exits,  and 
these  are  mere  '^fell-tracks:"  steep,  stony 
zigzags,  swept  by  mountain-torrents  in 
wmter,  and  m  summer  forming  the  most 
detestable  patha  Seven  scattered  farms 
occupy  the  valley,  and  its  church  and 
schoomouse  are  tiie  smallest  in  England. 
Wastdale  Head  has  sown  its  wild  oats  and 
become  decorous.  But  get  some  old  dales- 
man in  a  talkative  mood,  and  he  will  tell 
you  of  other  times,  'when  old  "Will" 
Bitson,  sheep-farmer,  innkeeper,  and  wit, 
was  the  genius  of  the  place.  What  fun 
went  on  then  under  the  shadow  of 
Scafell;  what  feats  of  fish-spearing  by 
torchlight ;  what  wild  f oxhunts  over  the 
fells ;  what  fine  wrestling-matches  on  the 
green  on  summer  evenings:  what  card- 
parUes,  and  dancmg,  and  good-humoured 
riot !  Once  someone  tied  a  donkey  by  its 
tail  to  the  bell-rope  of  the  little  church,  and 
the  animal's  struggles  raised  a  clangour 
which  brought  the  parson  rushins  to  the 
spot  But  times  have  changed.  The 
frolic  ways  have  been  abandoned,  and  the 
dalespeople  have  settled  down  with  gravity 
to  their  two  staple  industries  of  sheep- 
farming  and  entertaining  tourists.  Either 
at  the  inn,  or  at  Mrs.  Thomas  ^son's 
famous  farmhouse,  climbing-men  linger 
through  the  summer.  Some  come  in 
winter,  and  then  the  suirounding  peaks 
offer  excellent  practice  for  Swiss  moun- 
taineering. They  are  enthusiastic  fellows, 
these  climbers.  They  ascend  their  favourite 
mountains  time  after  time  (one  honoured 
pioneer  of  lake-climbing  has  made  ninety- 
nine  ascents  to  the  summit  of  Great 
Gable);  they  are  unwearied  in  finding 
new  ways  up  everywhere,  and  their 
talk,  when  they  get  together,  is  of  nicks 
and  notches,  ladders  and  ledges,  gullies, 
ghylls,  and  chimneys,  and  even  of  cols, 
aretes,  and  couloirs.  All  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  is  familiar  to  them;  they 
are  at  home  on  the  Blencathara  Edges, 
looking  down  to  the  waters  of  the  &tk 
tarn  which  is  said  to  reflect  the  stars  at 
noonday,  on  the  precipices  of  Scafell,  and 
Striding  Edge  on  Helvelljn.  They  have 
clambered  among  the  waterfalls  of  Piers 
QhyU,  climbed  the  precipice  of  Pavey  Ark 
and  the  crags  of  Lingmell,  crossed  the 
sloping  stones  wedged  in  the  cavern  at 
Dungeon  Ghyll,  scaled  the  crags  of  Great 
Napes  on  Gable,  and  the  gr^at  couloir  in 
the  front  of  Great  End;  yet  ever  do  they 
return  with  greater  fondness  to  the  most 


enticing  peak   of   all  —  the  redoubtable 
Pillar  Kock  of  Ennerdale. 

The  spell  which  this  Bock  throws  over 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  once  visited 
it  is  enthralling.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
psychological  mystery  not  to  be  accounted 
for  on  ordinary  grounds.  It  is  strange. 
The  Pillar  Bock  is  merely  a  mass  of  crags, 
with  no  inherent  difference  from  other 
masses  save  that  it  juts  up  boldly  some 
nine  hundred  feet  from  the  precipitous 
breast  of  the  Pillar  Mountain.  Yet,  once 
seen,  it  is  as  the  loadstone  to  the  pieces  of 
iron  in  the  story  of  the  Third  Boyal 
Calendar.  Perhaps  it  is  the  fact  of  its  unique 
position,  standing  alone  overhanging  the 
desolate  valley  of  Ennerdale,  its  apparent 
inaccessibility,  or  the  tra^c  interest  which 
two  deaths  have  given  it  Whatever  the 
secret  of  its  attraction,  that  attraction  is 
undoubted.  One  climber,  a  senior  wrangler 
and  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  has  scued 
the  Bock  more  thanforty  times,  and  younger 
men  are  at  this  moment  engaged  in  beat- 
ing his  record.  It  has  been  called,  with 
exquisite  inappropriateness,  the  English 
Matterhom  and  the  English  Schreckhom. 
But  it  has  not  the  terrors  implied  in  the 
latter  nama  It  is,  in  fact,  an  interesting 
rock,  accessible  from  several  sides,  the 
climbs  being  easv  or  difficulty  accordmg  to 
the  side  from  which  they  are  made.  Let 
us  enter  into  details.  Ennerdale  is  tiie 
longest  and  most  desolate  of  the  mountain 
valleys  which  radiate  from  Great  Gable, 
the  central  knot  of  the  Scafell  system.  Its 
upper  end  is  closed  by  the  magnificent 
dome  of  Gable  itself,  and  its  sides  are 
formed  by  the  precipitous  slopes  of  Kirk- 
fell,  the  Pillar  and  the  Steeple  on  the  one 
side,  and  High  Crag,  High  Stile,  and  Bed 
Pike  on  the  other.  An  impetuous  stream, 
the  Liza,  traverses  the  length  of  the  valley, 
and  flows  into  Ennerdale  Lake.  No 
habitation,  no  sign  of  human  life  breaks 
the  solitude  of  the  place.  The  murmuring 
of  the  stream,  the  cry  of  the  raven  or  the 
hawk,  are  the  only  sound&  Upper  Enner- 
dale is  not,  however,  unfanuliar  to  the 
tourist ;  for  the  fell-track  from  Wastdale  to 
Buttermere,  after  ascending  by  Black  Sail 
Pass,  descends  into  Ennerdale,  and  mounts 
on  the  other  side  to  Scarf  Gap,  and  so 
down  to  Buttermere.  Those  following 
this  track  may  see  the  top  of  the  famous 
Pillar  Bock  peering  over  a  projecting 
ridge  of  the  Pillar  Mountain,  and  the 
most  imposing  view  of  the  rock  is  to  be 
gained  by  proceeding  along  the  valley  till 
opposite  to  it,  and  then  climbing  up  to  its 
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bas&  It  is  a  fatiguing  scramble,  and  it 
has  been  said  that  the  cragsman  taking 
this  route,  will  find  the  way  strewn  with 
the  graves  of  those  who  have  preceded 
him.  If  there  is  exaggeration,  there  is  also 
troth  in  the  saying.  Near  the  foot  of  the 
Black  Sail  Pass  is  a  large  cairn  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Edward  Barnard, 
a  London  goldsmith,  who,  overcome  by 
fatigue  and  heat  (it  was  in  August,  1876), 
there  lay  down  and  died.  Not  much 
farther,  but  high  up  on  the  mountain  side, 
is  an  iron  cross  marking  the  spot  where 
was  found  the  body  of  the  Itev.  James 
Jackson,  who,  on  May  Ist,  1878,  fell  from 
the  precipice  of  the  Pillar  Mountain.  Just 
to  the  left  of  the  Bock  is  the  gully  where 
the  youth  Walker  slipped  over  the  ice  and 
snow,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces,  on  Good 
Friday,  1883,  and  at  any  point  of  the  walk  a 
turn  of  the  head  will  reveal  the  horrid  guUy 
in  the  precipice  of  Great  Gable  where  the 
Bev.  J.  Pope  was  killed  a  year  or  two  ago. 

Yon  see  yon  preoiploe :  it  wears  the  shape 
Of  a  vast  buildinc^  maae  of  many  crags ; 
And  in  the  midst  is  one  particular  rock 
That  rises  like  a  cohunn  from  the  vale, 
Whence  by  onr  shepherds  it  is  ealled  the  Pillar. 

Thus  did  "the  homely  priest  of  Enner- 
dale  "  describe  the  Pillar  Kock  to  Leonard 
in  Wordsworth's  poem.  The  Brothers,  and 
the  description  is  accurate.  The  whole 
Ennerdale  front  of  the  Pillar  is  broken  up 
by  projecting  ridges  which  form  a  series 
of  recesses  or  coves.  In  one  of  the  largest 
of  these  coves  stands  the  Pillar  Bock, 
springing  upward  almost  perpendicularly 
on  the  Ennerdale  side  to  a  height  of  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  but  united 
on  its  other  side  to  the  Pillar  Mountain  by 
a  neck|  about  one  hundred  feet  below  the 
summit  of  the  Bock.  All  climbs  are  best 
begun  from  this  neck,  and  to  reach  it  from 
Wastdale  it  is  best  to  ascend  the  Pillar 
Mountain  from  the  Black  Sail  Pass,  and 
walk  on  the  level  grassy  summit  till  the 
small  heath-covered  top  of  the  Bock  is  seen 
in  air  on  the  right-hand  side,  many  feet 
below.  An  easy  though  steep  scramble 
down  the  mountain-side  then  lands  you  on 
the  neck.  This  route  saves  the  long  climb 
up  to  the  base  of  the  Bock  from  Enner- 
dale. Heated  pedestrians  approaching  the 
Pillar  from  the  valley  have  even  been 
known  to  get  bewildered  by  the  many 
craes,  to  dispute  among  themselves  as  to 
which  was  the  Pillar  Bock,  and  to  faU  out 
by  the  way. 

Standing  on  the  narrow  neck  the  Book 
is  immediately  in  fronts  and  steep  gullies 


sweep  down  to  right  and  left    The  left  or 
western  gully  can  be  descended,  and  from 
a  point  about  half-way  down  the  ''west 
climb"  is  commenced.  The  risht  or  eastern 
gully,  after  descending  steeply  for  several 
yards  ends  in  a  sudden  pitch.     Viewed 
from  the  neck  the  Bock  does  not  justify  its 
name.      A  scramble  round  its  base  will 
reveal  it  to  be  a  cumbrous  mass  of  crags, 
its  greatest  length  extending  north  and 
south  up  the  mountain-side.      In  three 
places  it  is  cleft  perpendicularly  by  deep 
gullies  or  chimneys,  whose  lines  of  clear- 
age  are  parallel  to  Ennerdale,  and  therefore 
at  right  angles  to  the  greatest  length  of  the 
Bock.    These  gullies  split  the  Bock  into 
four   separate    summits;    the  highest  is 
called  the  ''  High  Man,"  and  the  others 
"Low  Men."    (In  the  Lake  District  bH 
lower  summits  are  called  ''Low  Men,") 
From    the    neck    an    easy    way  to   the 
highest  summit  seems  to  present  itself 
directly  in  front.     The  climber  mounts 
gaily  and  with  confidence,  only  to  find 
himself  cut  ofi*  frt>m  the  High  Man  by  an 
impassable  cleft,  forty  feet  lone  on  the 
level  part  at  the  bottom,  thirteen  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom,  and  broadening  towards  the 
top.     Opposite  rises  the  main  rock  in  a  fine 
wall  sixty  feet  high.     This  is  the  most 
southerly  of  the  three  gullies  mentioned 
abova    By  an  authoritv  on  the  Pillar  this 
false  rock  has  been  chnstened  Pisgab,  and 
the  gap,  Jordan. 

Descending  then  from  Pisgah  to  the 
neck|  the  attack  must  now  be  made  from 
the  right-hand  or  east  side.  Looking 
across  to  the  Bock,  a  smooth  sloping  slab 
is  conspicuous  on  its  side.  Make  for  this 
by  scrambling  a  few  yards  down  the  east 
gully,  and  then  ascending  two  natural  steps 
(known  as  "the  first  ladder")  about  six 
feet  high,  which  conduct  to  the  upper  edge 
of  the  "  Broad  Slab."  The  slab  is  covered 
with  grass  on  its  upper  part;  the  lower 
part  is  smooth,  and  ends  abruptlv  over  the 
east  gully.  It  is  forty  feet  m  length, 
twenty-nine  in  width,  and  slopes  at  an 
angle  of  thirty-seven  degrees  A  crack 
about  two  inches  wide  runs  horizontally 
across  the  slab,  and  without  this  aid  cross- 
ing it  would  be  a  matter  of  some  little 
difficulty,  for  i^ere  is  a  considerable  drop 
on  to  the  rough  rocks  of  the  east  gully 
from  the  lower  edge,  and  a  slip  here  is 
not  to  be  recommended.  The  crack  affords 
good  foothold,  and  a  few  steps  carry  you 
across  the  Broad  Slab.  A  few  jBxdB  of 
uneven  but  safe  walking  conduct  to  a  sort 
of  comer,  where  the  climber  is  confronted 
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by  a  projecting  curtain,  with  a  deep  notch 
between  it  and  the  main  mass.  To  the 
left  rises  the  erect  wall  of  the  Pillar ;  on 
the  right  is  a  precipice  of  about  sixty  feet 
From  this  grassy  comer  there  is  a  perplex- 
ing choice  of  inviting  (or  uninviting) 
routes,  and  strangers  have  been  known  to 
bother  about  for  half  an  hour  or  more  and 
then  sometimes  give  up  the  ascent, 
unable  to  find  a  way.  From  the  comer 
there  are,  however,  at  least  three  wavs 
of  ascent,  known  respectively  as  the 
routes  by  "  the  notch,"  "  ike  ledge,"  and  the 
"  arSte."  The  notch  way  is  far  the  easiest 
Scramble  up  to  the  left-hand,  aiming  for  the 
floor  of  the  notch,  between  the  curtain 
and  the  main  mass.  A  moderate  climb  of 
twenty-four  feet  lands  you  on  the  floor  of 
the  notch,  here  twenty-one  feet  thick, 
and  you  find  yourself  on  the  south  wall 
of  the  "Great  Chinmey,''  which  is  the 
name  given  to  the  middle  one  of  the  three 

fuUies  which  have  been  mentioned  as 
ividing  the  main  mass  of  the  Pillar  Rock. 
The  Great  Chimney  begins  just  at  the  top 
of  the  steep  pitch  in  the  east  gully,  and 
cleaves  the  rock  almost  to  ito  highest 
summit  Seventy  feet  from  its  base,  the 
chimney  contains  a  sloping  shelf,  covered 
with  rough  gras&  This  shelf  is  sixty  feet 
in  length,  slopes  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  and  is  known  to  uie  esoteric  circle 
of  "  Pillarites  "  as  the  ''  Steep  Grass."  At 
the  top  of  the  Steep  Grass  the  Great 
Chimney  suddenly  narrows,  and  dwindles 
to  a  smaU  perpendicular  chimnev  twenty- 
three  feet  high,  about  the  width  of  an 
ordinary  human  body,  and  containing  a 
large  stone  jammed  half-way  up.  When 
on  the  floor  of  the  notch  the  Steep  Grass 
can  be  reached  by  a  drop  of  eight  feet 
The  easiest  way,  however,  is  to  continue 
the  ascent  over  comparatively  easy  rocks, 
keeping  the  Great  Chimney  on  the  right 
till  you  emerge  on  the  grass  at  the  top  of 
the  small  chimney,  whence  a  run  carries 
you  to  the  highest  summit  Here  you  may 
add  your  visiting-card  to  the  others  in 
the  tm-box  hidden  in  the  cairn,  or  you 
may  sign  your  name  in  the  visitors'-book 
obligingly  left  for  this  purpose  by  two 
London  climbers  in  1882. 

This  is  probably  the  easiest  way  of  as- 
cending the  Bock,  though  it  is  almost 
unknown.  The  only  way  which  seems 
known  to  the  local  guides  is  that  bv  the 
ledge.  To  ascend  by  way  of  the  ledge 
from  the  comer  below  the  notch,  the 
climber  must  first  get  up  the  deft  or 
natural  ladder  in  the  curtain,  which  is 


directly  in  front  after  coming  over  the 
broad  slab.  The  cleft — the  *'  second 
ladder  " — runs  up  the  face  of  the  curtain 
for  ten  feet,  then  broadens  out  into  a  scoop 
and  ends ;  but  from  the  scoop  a  ledge  is 
to  be  seen  running  to  the  right  and 
winding  round  the  curtain.  The  second 
ladder  presents  no  difficulty  to  a  moderate 
climber,  as  the  hand-holds  and  foot-holds 
are  plentiful  It  is  not,  however,  a  place 
to  run  up,  as  the  face  of  the  curtain  here 
turns  outwards  towards  the  precipice  in 
an  unpleasing  manner,  and  a  slip  would 
precipitate  the  climber  on  to  the  rocks 
of  tile  east  gulley,  some  sixty  feet  below. 
Once  up  the  ladder,  the  scoop  ofiers  a  safe 
refuge,  and  the  right  foot  must  be  placed 
on  tne  ledge,  wluch  is  here  only  about 
eighteen  inches  wide.  There  is,  however, 
excellent  hand-hold  and  foot-hold,  and 
though  there  is  a  deep  fall  immediately 
behind,  none  but  those  with  very  unsteady 
heads  need  be  afraid  to  trust  themselves 
on  the  ledga  Almost  immediately,  it 
curves  round  the  curtain,  broadens  out 
to  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  and  inclines 
downwards,  when  you  step  from  it 
on  to  another  comer  of  grassy  ground.  A 
swing  round  a  little  jutting  rock  with  a 
seventy-foot  drop  just  behind  lands  you 
on  the  lower  edge  of  the  Steep  Grass. 
Scrambling  up  to  the  top,  the  small 
chimney  is  attacked  bi  ~    ' 


and  working  upwards  till  just  under  the 
jammed  stone.  Throwing  the  arms  round 
this,  the  climber  gets  his  breast  upon  it^ 
and  then  a  brief  stra^le,  while  the  feet  are 
unoccupied  in  mid-air,  enables  him  first  to 
kneel  and  then  to  stand  upon  the  stone. 
The  upper  part  of  the  chunney  is  then 
attackeii  with  ease,  and  the  climber 
emerges  at  tiie  point  reached  by  the 
climb  from  the  notch  already  described 
This  route  by  the  ladder,  ledge,  and 
chimney  was,  it  is  said,  first  discovered  by 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephenand  a  party  of  University 
men,  about  the  year  1854.  It  is  a  pleasant 
and  varied  dimb  which  does  not  overtax 
the  powers  of  a  moderate  cragsman.  Mr. 
H.  I.  Jenkinson,  indeed,  in  his  excellent 
Guide  to  the  English  Lakes  (6th  edition, 
1879),  says :  "  The  rock  has  been  scaled 
by  very  few,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
hazardous  and  foolhardy  to  attempt  it ; " 
but  it  must  be  presumed  that  this  very 
exaggerated  warning  is  intended  for  the 
waggonette-tourist,  and  not  for  the  crags- 
man. The  ascent  from  the  notch  by  the 
'*arfit6''  (or  south  wall  of  the  Great 
Chimney)  is  a  much   harder  olimb  than 
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eiiher  of  these  already  described.  It  has 
been  acoompliahed  by  only  four  or  five 
men,  and  at  one  point  near  the  top, 
where  both  hands  have  to  be  dasped  round 
a  pinnacle  rock  while  the  weight  is  partly 
sustained  by  the  knees,  it  verges  on  the 
dangerous. 

The  three  climbs  already  described  are 
all  on  the  east  side  of  the  rock,  and  they 
lead  direct  to  the  High  Man,  the  total 
height  ascended  being  about  one  hundred 
feek  But  there  are  other  and  longer 
climbs  both  on  the  east  and  west  side  of 
the  rock  which  conduct  to  the  summit 
of  the  Low  Man,  whence  there  is  some 
good  climbiog  to  reach  the  highest  point 
Those  climbs  are  veiy  little  known,  and 
any  detailed  description  of  them  is  impos- 
sible, as  they  may  be  varied  in  several  ways. 
As  far  as  the  summit  of  the  Low  Man, 
where  the  east  and  west  routes  unite, 
they  are  scrambles  rather  than  climbs; 
but  during  the  whole  ascent  great  care  is 
necessary,  for  on  slipping  on  these  sides 
of  the  rock  the  cragsman  would  bound 
firom  one  rocky  ledge  to  another,  and 
finally  pitch  to  the  very  base  of  the  rock, 
if  not  beyond — ^a  matter  of  some  five 
hundred  feet  More  than  one  way  may  be 
taken  from  the  Low  Man  to  the  High 
Man,  but  one  is  chiefly  used.  Care  is 
necessary  throughout ;  and  the  worst  bit 
is  the  ascent  <3  a  wall  of  rock  close  to  a 
poised  block  which  is  easily  recognisable. 
The  descent  here  is  especially  awkward. 
Indeed,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  descent 
of  rocks  is  more  difficult  than  the  ascent ; 
had  we  eyes  in  our  heels  the  difficulties 
would  be  equalised.  Two  ascents  to  Hish 
Man  have  been  made  from  Jordan  Gap  by 
Mr.  W.  P.  Haskett-Smith,  the  first  and 
only  cragsman  who  has  accomplished  this 
feat  Much  of  our  recent  knowledge  of 
the  Pfllar  is  due  to  Mr.  Haskett-Smith,  a 
most  skilful  and  daring  climber.  This 
gentleman  has  ascended  the  rock  by  more 
thi^i  twelve  distinct  routes,  and  to  his 
courtesy  we  are  indebted  for  several  of  the 
measurements  of  parts  of  the  Bock  which 
are  here  made  public  for  the  first  time. 

Of  eariy  ascents  of  the  Pillur  Bock  little 
is  known.  By  the  dalespeople  it  was  long 
considered  inaccessible,  and  Mr.  G.  Sea- 
tree,  in  his  little  pamphlet  on  the  Lake 
District,  says  that  it  was  first  scaled  by  "  a 
hardy  young  shepherd,  named  Atchinson," 
in  the  year  1826.  Speaking  of  this,  or 
some  other  early  ascent,  to  a  member 
of  the  Alpine  Club,  an  old  dalesman  said, 
in  that  Cumberland  dialect  which  is  now 


becommg  so  rare  :  "  Fwoks  deah  sai  theer 
waz  a  cl^p  at  yance  gat  tul  t'  toop  efter  a 
fox,  bit  t'  crahg  waz  seah  brant  an'  slape  in 
yah  pleace  at  theer  waz  neah  hod  for 
owdther  hand  ner  fetit,  an'  he  hed  to  ram 
his  jackalegs  inta  a  lahl  crack  to  sarra 
for  a  step  up."  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
shepherd  James,  in  Wordsworth's  poem  The 
Brothers,  is  described  as  being  killed  through 
falling  from  the  summit  of  me  Pillar  Bock, 
and  me  supposition  that  the  poet  was  here 
confounding  the  top  of  the  Bock  with  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  is  precluded  by  the 
accurate  description  he  gives  of  the  place  in 
an  earlier  passaga  The  writer  of  Murray's 
Handbook  to  the  Lakes  was  not^  however, 
so  well  informed ;  for  he  makes  the 
astounding  assertion  that  the  Pillar  Bock 
is  the  top  of  the  Pillar  Mountaia  Of 
ascents  between  that  of  the  shepherd  in 
1826,  and  that  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  about 
1854,  little  or  nothing  can  be  discovered, 
though  the  name  of  a  Mr.  Baumgarten  is 
mentioned  as  among  the  first  It  was  not  till 
1874  that  the  Bock  became  known.  About 
that  time  a  bottle  was  deposited  on  the  top, 
and  visitors  left  their  cards ;  but,  on  June 
29th,  1876,  two  navvies  who  reached  the 
top,  carried  away  the  bottle,  cards,  handker- 
chiefs, and  other  mementoes  of  the  early 
dimbera  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  a 
Miss  A.  Barker,  who  ascended  July  9, 1870, 
was  the  first  lady  to  reach  the  top ;  Miss 
Mary  Westmoreland,  of  Penrith,  was  the 
second  (1874) ;  Mrs.  Ann  Crears  ^nne, 
1875)  being  the  third;  and  Miss  Edith 
Maitland  and  Miss  Butler  (August,  1875) 
the  fourth  and  fifth.  But  of  all  the 
earlier  climbers  of  the  Pillar  Bock,  the 
Bev.  James  Jackson,  the  octogenarian 
clergyman  of  Sandwith,  near  Whitehaven, 
was  the  most  remarkable.  This  enthu- 
siastic old  mountaineer  was  a  man  of 
character ;  energetic,  quick-tempered,  ted 
eccentric.  He  was  a  bit  of  a  versifier, 
had  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and  had 
brought  home  certain  relics  from  Loretto, 
which  he  deposited  on  the  top  of  the  Pillar 
Bock,  whence  they  were  ruthlessly  carried 
by  the  vandal  navvies  in  1876.  He  had 
an  enthusiastic  love  for  his  native  lake 
mountains,  "fromBlackCombetoSkiddaw," 
and  in  his  ramblings  on  the  fells,  he  had 
often  looked  down  longiugly  to  the  Pillar 
Bock  from  the  mountain,  but  deemed  it 
inaccessible.  Having  read,  however,  a 
rhyming  account  of  their  ascent,  contributed 
to  a  locSupaper  by  the  Messrs.  Thomas  and 
Edward  Westmoreland,  two  noted  Penrith 
climbers,  the  old  clergyman  resolved  to  try, 
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and  aided  by  roi^  and  epiked  nails  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  on  May  31| 
1875.  Mr.  Jackson  was  then  in  bis  seventy- 
ninth  year,  and  he  was  immensely  pleased 
with  lus  achievement.  He  dabbea  himself 
"Patriarch  of  the  Pillarites/'  and  at  once 
took  the  Bock  under  his  especial  care.  On 
May  Ist,  1878|  this  fine  old  mountaineer, 
then  in  his  eighty-second  jear,  fell  a  victim 
to  his  passion  for  climbmg.  He  started 
from  Wastdale,  provided  with  poles  and 
ropesi  intending  to  ascend  the  Bock ;  but 
as  he  did  not  return,  search-parties 
were  organised,  and  on  the  second  day 
his  body  was  found  in  a  large '  hollow 
called  Great  Doup,  somewhat  to  the 
east  of  the  Bock.  The  1st  of  May  had 
been  misty,  and  it  was  evident  that 
he  had  approached  too  near  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  had  lost  his  balance,  and 
fallen  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred 
feet  In  a  bottle  in  bis  pocket,  which  he 
had  intended  to  leave  on  the  Bock,  were 
these  lines: 


and  took  a  guitar  with  them  to  the  top. 
A  pleasant  hour  of  good  music  followed. 

In  another  article  we  shall  give  an 
account  of  climbs  in  other  parts  of  uie  Lake 
District 


Two  elephantine  properties  are  mine, 
For  I  can  bend  to  pick  up  pin  or  plack ; 

And  when  this  vear  the  Pillar  Rock  I  climb 
Fourscore  ana  two's  the  howdah  on  my  back. 

Two  years  later  two  veteran  lovers  of  the 
Lake  Mountains  (Mr.  F.  H.  Bowring  and 
the  late  Mr.  J.  Maitland,  who  had  been 
play  fully  appointed  ''presumptive  patriarch" 
by  Mr.  Jackson)  placed  a  cairn  and  iron 
cross  on  the  spot  where  the  old  man's  body 
was  found. 

The  sad  death  of  the  vouth  Walker,  who 
was  killed  on  Good  Friday,  1883,  by  slip- 
pinjg  on  the  snow  and  falling  over  the  pre- 
cipice of  the  east  eully,  has  also  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  Bock  is  more  dangerous  than 
it  really  is.    No  accident  has  yet  occurred 
on  the  Bock  itself,  nor  need  there  be  any  if 
it  be  attempted  in  proper  weather  by 
active,  steady-headed  cragsmea    Between 
twenty   and    thirty   persons    reach    the 
summit  every  year,  and  of  these  probably 
three   or   four   are   ladies.     Almost   tSl 
ordinary  climbers  go  by  the  ladder,  ledge, 
and  chimney  route,  which  is,  indeed,  me 
only  one  at  all  generally  known.    Ladies 
attempting  the  ascent  will  find  an  Alpine 
dress  a  great  convenienca    The  actual  top 
of  the  Bock  is  small,  and  to  look  over 
into  Ennerdale  gives  something  of    the 
impression  of  being  on  a  mast-head  at  sea. 
A  unique  ascent  was  made  during  the 
present  summer,  when  a  party  of  seven 
(including  two  ladies)  climbed  the  Bock 
by  the  uttle-known  east  route,  starting 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Chimney, 


THE   MUD  VOLCANOES   OP 
CALIFOBNIA. 

Califorkian  travellers — and  nowadays 
there  are  many  of  them — almost  univer- 
sally follow  one  beaten  track,  taking  San 
Francisco  as  their  head-quarters,  and  making 
flying  excursions  from  thence  to  the  Big 
Trees  of  Mariposa  and  the  Yosemite 
Valley.  Where  every  department  of  Nature 
is  on  such  a  gigantic  scale,  it  is,  perhaps, 
but  natural  that  th^  attention  of  visitors, 
whose  time  is  generally  limited,  should  be 
concentrated  on  what  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  districts  in  the  con- 
tinent of  the  New  World,  though  it  diould 
not  be  inferred  that  it  euausts  the 
curiosities  of  Bocky  Mountain  and  CaU- 
fomian  exploration.  No  matter  what  are 
the  scientific  tendencies  of  the  traveller, 
California  can  gratify  them  all,  and  its 
unrivalled  scenery  ana  numerous  physical 
phenomena  will  furnish  sufficient  material 
for  years  of  patient  observation.  One  of 
the  most  extraordinary  contrasts  to  be 
found  in  any  country,  and  one  which 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most  casual 
observer,  is  the  variations  of  altitude  that 
characterise  the  surface  of  the  land. 

California  contains    within    its    limits 
some  of  the  highest  ground  in  the  world 
— after   the  Himalayas — and   also  some 
of  the   lowest — not   excepting   Holland. 
Through  the  centre  of  the  state  runs  the 
wild  and  jag^  Sierra  Nevada,  dominated 
by  the  precipitous  clifis  of  Mount  Whitney, 
over^  fourteen  thousand  feet ;  but  as  the 
Mexican    border   is    approached   on  the 
south,  the  hills  gradually  dve  way,  and 
eventuaUysink  into  the  Calif omian  desert, 
which  is  actually  two  hundred  feet  below 
the  sea-leveL    A  deserti  wherever  it  may 
be,  is  never  an  attractive  tourist-ground, 
and  this  one,  by  nature,  forms  no  exception 
to  the  rule ;  but  it  has  one  great  advanti^e — 
viz.,  that  its  whole  breadth  is  traversea  by 
the  South  Pacific  Bailway,  on  its  way  from 
Texas    to    the    Californian   city   of   Los 
Aneeles,  and  that  therefore  the  dangers 
and  dreariness  of  the  passage  are  reduced 
to  about  twenty-four  hours,  spent  in  easy 
luxuiy  in  the  armchairs  of  the  Pullman- 
car.     Once  we  have  crossed  the  Colorado 
river,  we  leave  Arizona  and  enterCalifomia, 
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amazed  at  £be  pertinacity  of  the  American 
engineers,  who  carry^  their  lines  through 
the  loftiest  passes  in  the  Rockies  with  the 
same  boldness  as  they  do  through  the 
trackless  wastes  of  the  desert;  and  although 
the  dead  flat  presents  no  real  engineering 
difSculties,  it  has  dangers  of  its  own  in  the 
sandstorms,  which  are  peculiarly  disagree- 
able to  encounter.    When  there  is  a  strong 
wind  blowing,  the    sand   rises   in  huge 
clouds,  which  turn    day  into  night,  and 
make   it    perfectly   impossible    for    the 
traveller  to  proceed  without  a  compass, 
while  the    sharp    silicious    pebbles  with 
which  the  air  is  filled,  render  it  a  matter 
of  impossibility  to  face  the  wind.    There 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  pull  up  and  halt 
until  the  storm  is  gone  by,  and  even  the 
train,    with    its    tremendous    weight,   is 
delinred  for  many  hours,  from  the  mass  of 
sand  which  is  piled  up  on  the  rail&   Under 
any  circumstances,    the    passage    of  the 
desert  gives  one  a  kind  of  nightmare  from 
its  exceeding  monotony,  its  bizarre  vege- 
tation of  cactus  and  sa^e-bush,  its  glaring 
atmosphere,  and  its  sicldy  white  carpet  of 
sand  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ; 
hvL%  with  all  these  drawbacks,  it  is  well 
worth  a  visit,  if  only  to  see  the  salt  geysers 
and  mud  volcanoes. 

But  before  describing  the  Pandemonium- 
like effects  of  this  bumt-up  re^on,  the 
physical  features  of  the  desert  itself  are 
curious  and  interesting,  and  illustrate  in  a 
marked  degree  the  power  for  good  and 
evil  possessed  by  water ;  for  from  various 
signs,  patent  to  those  who  can  read  them, 
it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  always  an  arid 
waste,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  inland 
sea,  extending  for  at  least  two  hundred 
miles.  If  we  look  at  the  map,  we  shall 
notice  that  a  long  peninsula,  ccJled  Lower 
California,  but  r^y  belonging  to  Mexico, 
stretches  south  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance between  thq  Pacific  and  the 
Mexican  mainland,  and  that  it  is  entered 
on  the  north  by  the  Colorado  river, 
which  is  joined  a  little  higher  up  by  the 
Gil&  Eiaving  mastered  this  little  bit 
of  geography,  it  is  evident  that,  once 
upon  a  time,  the  Gulf  of  California  spread 
over  this  great  plain,  and  that  it  might, 
and  probably  would,  do  so  again,  if  the 
alluvial  matter  brought  down  by  the  Colo- 
rado was  removed*  When  we  consider 
the  amazing  depth  and  leneth  of  i^e 
Grand  Canon,  through  which  Uie  river  has 
carved  its  way  for  a  thousand  miles  or  so, 
it  is  dear  that  this  detritus  must  have 
been  deposited  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 


bourhood. Indeed,  the  river  took  its 
name  —  Colorado — from  the  tint  of  the 
water,  caused  by  the  material  from  the 
red  rocks  of  Arizona,  which  even  coloured 
the  Gulf  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
once  known  as  the  Vermilion  Sea.  In 
fact,  a  great  delta  was  formed,  which 
caused  the  Gulf  to  recede,  finally  cutting 
off  a  portion,  which  at  first  became  an 
inland  salt  lake ;  and  as  the  banks  of  the 
river  rose,  so  that  the  stream  flowed 
directly  into  the  Gulf,  the  lake  gradually 
dried  up,  leaving  in  its  lowest  depression 
an  extensive  bed  of  salt  which  still  exbts. 

The  changes  thus  brought  about  were 
probably  not  of  such  very  ancient  geo- 
logical date,  and,  indeed,  are  occasionally 
reproduced  on  a  small  scale  even  now; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  desert  has 
been  the  birthplace  of  iaany  traditionary 
legends,  especially  when  coupled  with  the 
fiery  belchings  of  the  mud  and  salt  vol- 
canoes, in  themselves  quite  uncanny  enough 
to  scare  away  any  number  of  natives.  The 
researches  of  modem  observers  and  geolo- 
gists have,  however,  proved  that,  with  all 
Its  terrors,  the  district  contains  many 
elements  of  riches.  The  ground  under- 
neath is  a  perfect  laboratory  of  chemical 
and  mineral  products.  There  are  salt, 
borax,  sulphur,  and  nitrate  of  soda  to  be 
had  for  the  digging,  while  gold-mines  are 
worked  within  the  limits  of  the  desert; 
and  though  it  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
promising  agricultural  land,  a  plentiful 
irrigation  would  make  it  blossom  like  a 
rose.  Indeed,  idl  up  the  Gila  valley  there 
are  remains  of  extensive  irrigation  works, 
constructed  by  the  primitive  inhabitants,  so 
that  what  could  be  done  then  could  surely 
be  done  now. 

Nothing  seems  so  out  of  place  in  this 
weird  region  as  the  railway  -  station  of 
Volcano,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  is  seen  fro?!  an  amazing  distance. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  itis  approached  under 
certun  mirage  effects,  when  it  appears  to 
be  dangling  in  the  sky,  and  altogether 
occupying  a  position  quite  unfit  for  a 
proper  and  well-regulated  statioa  Any 
ornamentation  is  quite  unnecessary  for  a 
buUdins  in  such  a  locality,  where  t^ere  is 
no  neighbourhood  to  admire  it,  for  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  a  single  passenger- 
ticket  is  issued  from  one  year's  end  to 
another.  But  it  serves  its  purpose  as  a 
watering-place  for  the  engines,  and,  ugly 
as  it  is,  ita  construction  is  well  adapted  to 
the  intensely  high  temperature,  which  in 
summer  is  usually  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
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five  degrees  in  the  shade,  while  that  of  the 
night  is  seldom  below  one  hundred  and 
ten  degrees.  The  only  way  to  guard 
against  the  daily  scorchmg,  and  make  the 
station  habitable  for  the  officials,  was  to 
give  it  a  double  roof,  one  being  at  an 
elevation  of  four  feet  above  the  other. 

The  volcanic  element  is  not  far  to  seek, 
although  it  is  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale;  and  as  the  train  comes  to  a  stand,  a 
long  line  of  figures,  looking  perfectly  black 
in  the  glare  of  the  sun,  emerge  from  the 
cars  and  struggle  across  the  ^ain  to  visit 
a  small  solfaterra  of  evil  and  malicious 
aspect,  and  with  an  equally  evil  smell. 
The  latter,  indeed,  is  the  only  sure  guide 
to  it,  for  it  is  merely  a  depression  of  a  few 
feet  in  depth,  occupying  a  circular  area  of 
about  half  an  acre.  Scattered  about  are  a 
number  of  little  cones,  some  three  or  four 
feet  high,  from  which  there  is  a  constant 
hissing  discharge  of  sulphurous,  carbonic, 
and  hydrosulphuric  acid. gas,  that  in  its 
escape  forces  up  a  quantity  of  black  mud. 
As  tibe  force  becomes  expended,  the  mud 
assumes  a  bubble-like  appearance,  and 
finally  gives  a  little  jerk  into  the  air, 
faliinR  back  exhausted  in  the  effort  with 
a  loud  flop. 

Although  the  cones  are  very  hot,  no 
steam  comes  from  them,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  vitality  of  this  little  group  of 
volcanoes  is  very  feeble,  and  will  probably 
soon  expire  altogether.  It  serves,  how- 
ever, as  some  mdex  to  the  force  and 
vividness  of  the  great  system  of  "  salses," 
which  lie  about  six  miles  from  the  station, 
the  jets  and  clouds  of  steam  on  the  horizon 
betokening  their  whereabouts.  A  more 
arduous  six  miles'  excursion  is  not  to 
be  found  on  this  side  the  dobe,  and  it 
should  not  be  undertaken  wiwout  prepara- 
tion and  great  caution.  The  danger 
arising  from  the  heat,  both  overhead  and 
underground,  is  sufficient  reason  why  these 
singular  phenomena  have  been  so  rarely 
visited,  only  three  occasions  of  the  kind 
beiug  on  record.  The  first  excursionists 
(in  1850)  were  Dr.  Le  Conte,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Major  Heintzelman,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  who,  beiug  quartered 
at  San  Diego,  had  tikeir  curiosity  excited  by 
the  rumours  of  an  active  volcano  in  the 
middle  of  a  ^reat  salt  plain.  It  was  a  long 
and  difficult  journey  across  the  desert,  and 
it  very  nearly  failed,  for  as  soon  as  the 
Indian  guides  caught  sight  of  the  distant 
cloud  of  steam,  they  refused  to  go  any 
farther,  stating  that  devils  had  been  known 
to  rise  from  the  volcanoes,  in  the  shape  of 


great  black  birds,  which  pounced  upon 

their  victims  and    devourea   them.      It 

appeared  that  some  years  back,  a  trader 

named  Juan  Longcusse  had  ventured  to 

the  spot,  and  was  immediately  destroyed 

by  the  birds;  the  real  solution  of  the  matter, 

that  poor  Juan  went  too  near  to  the  eeyser, 

and  that  the  crust  of  the  surface  let  him  in 

and  instantaneouslv  swallowed  hiuL    After 

all  the  trouble  of  the  long  journey.  Dr.  Le 

Conte  could  not  remain  for  more  than  a  very 

few  hours  before  he  was  obliged  to  beat  a 

retreat,  and  the  same  happened  to  Dr. 

Yeatch  in  1857,  who  visited  the^  place  to 

search  for  borax.    He  could  only  stay  for 

an  hour  and  a  quarter,  while  the  next 

batch  of  visitors,  consisting  of  Mr.  Hanks, 

the  state  mineialogist,  Mr.  Smith,  and  a 

Chinaman  (in  1881),  nearly  shared  the  fate 

of  the  trader  Juan,  Mr.  Hanks  having  to  be 

carried  back  with  badly  burnt  feet,  which 

invalided  him  for  six  weeks.     It  is  evident^ 

therefore,  that  the  Califomian  volcanoes 

are  not  to  be  rashly  approached,  and  are 

never  likely  to  be  included  in  the  programme 

of  a  personally-conducted  expecQtioa 

As  seen  irom  Volcano  Station,  the  ground 
between  it  and  the  salses  appears  a  perfect 
level,  although  in  reality  it  is  a  continuous 
series  of  ravines,  not  very  deep,  but  exceed- 
ingly fatiguing  to  cross.  The  soil  is  made 
up  of  incredible  numbers  of  tertiary  shells, 
so  minute  as  to  require  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  thousand  to  weigh  a  pound,  and 
these  have  been  banked  up  by  the  wind  in 
regular  rows,  as  if  they  had  been  mowed 
down,  and  were  waiting  to  be  made  into 
cocks  and  carried.  The  mirage  effects  are 
extremely  curious,  and  are  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Hanks :  "  When  we  had  passed 
over  about  half  the  distance,  we  seemed  to 
have  entered  a  charmed  circle.  Instead  of 
the  sandy  plain  of  reality,  a  visionary  lake 
of  water  lay  before  us,  skirted  with  trees 
which  required  no  vivid  imagination  to 
recognise  as  palms.  Although  knowing 
this  to  be  a  mirage,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  see  anything  illusive  in  the  picture 
of  the  lake,  with  hiUs  in  the  foreground 
every  now  and  again  transformed  into 
islands.  Turning  towards  the  station,  it 
was  seen  as  a  castle  several  storeys  high. 
As  we  gazed,  the  upper  portion  became 
detached,  and,  by  some  optical  fiction, 
globular,  and  seemed  to  rise  like  a  balloon, 
and  fade  away  in  the  air.  In  the  distance 
might  be  seen  a  large  object,  of  undefined 
shape,  seemingly  a  mile  away.  As  we 
approached,  it  rapidly  dwindled  to  a 
fragment   of    pumice-stone,    not    bigger 
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than  an  egg,  the  real  distance  not  being 
more  than  a  hundred  yards.  Hogarth's 
picture  of  perspective  would  not  seem  so 
absurd,  were  it  placed  in  a  phantom  picture- 
gallery  in  the  Colorado  desert" 

The  last  mile  of  the  journey  is  the 
most  perplexing,  although  the  ravines 
have  all  been  crossed  and  are  succeeded 
by  an  inclined  plain,  sloping  towards 
the  salt  basin.  But  the  dry  sand  is 
now  replaced  by  layers  of  hot  sand, 
which  clings  to  the  feet  like  melting 
snow,  and  "balls"  in  a  most  alarming 
manner,  while  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the 
feet  still  for  a  single  instant,  on  pain  of 
sinking  to  an  unknown  deptL  Fortunately, 
a  rim  of  comparatively  dry  land  surrounds 
the  geysers,  which  would  otherwise  be 
perfectly  unapproachable.  Within  this 
rim  are  three  mud  lakes,  two  of  them  con- 
nected vdth  each  other  by  a  narrow  channel, 
and  the  length  of  the  whole  being  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  The  surface  is  a 
seething  mass  in  constant  activity,  globular 
elevations  being  continually  pushed  up, 
and  the  balls  thus  formed  shot  into  the 
air,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  pro- 
pelling gases;  and  a  quantity  of  water 
18  mixed  with  the  mud,  the  temperature 
-varying  from  eighty-five  degrees  to  boiling- 
point  A  cone  once  formed,  grows  rapidly 
from  the  ejected  material  overflowing  and 
running  down;  and  the  nature  or  the 
overflow  is  such  that  it  does  not  make  a 
cone  with  a  wide  base,  as  would  be  the 
case  if  dry  sand  was  poured  slowly  out  of 
a  spout,  but  shows  a  tendency  to  buOd  up 
shiurp  pinnacles,  with  angles  from  sixty  to 
seventy-five  degrees  from  the  horizontal 
Of  course,  the  area  of  the  disturbed  surface 
would  increase  indefinitely  were  the  cones 
of  a  lasting  character,  but  this  is  prevented 
by  the  very  thin  crust  of  the  ground,  for 
when  the  weight  becomes  too  much  for 
it^  the  cone  sinks  down,  and  a  new  one  is 
immediately  commenced.  Each  one  of  the 
numerous  active  vents  gives  off  an  incessant 
flow  of  gas,  each  having  its  different  sound, 
varying  from  a  sharp  hiss  to  the  roar  of 
a  locomotive  letting  off  steam.  The  most 
noisy  of  all,  however,  is  a  simple  orifice  in 
the  ground,  which  emits  a  scream  as  from 
a  dozen  safety-valves. 

With  all  the  deafening  uproar,  the 
infernal  smell,  and  the  general  demoniacal 
appearance  of  the  place,  there  are  elements 
of  great  beauty  about  it  Many  of  the 
vents  are  fringed  with  exquisite  crystals 
of  bright  yellow  sulphur  and  snow-white 
salt»  which  in  some  cases  partly  cover  the 


sides  of  the  cones.  Others  are  plastered 
over  with  blue  mud,  which,  in  contrast 
with  the  salt  and  sulphur,  have  the 
appearance  of  miniature  mountains  deco- 
rated with  flowers.  The  most  singular 
ornamentation,  however,  is  one  of  inverted 
stalactites,  formed  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  each  having  a  channel  for  the  escape 
of  the  steam.  They  are  of  a  dirty-white 
colour  tipped  with  red,  very  like  coral 
in  course  of  formation^  and  are  remarkable 
instances  of  the  deposition  of  minerals  by 
the  action  of  thermal  springs.  The  building 
up  of  these  stalactites  must  be  very  slow, 
for  they  were  measured  and  described  by 
Dr.  Le  Conte  just  thirty-one  years  before 
Mr.  Hanks  visited  the  spot,  and  they  were 
found  by  the  latter  to  have  undergone  very 
little  material  change. 


STONY  LANE. 

A  STORY. 

It  was  almost  cruel  of  the  authorities 
to  stick  such  a  name  in  radiant  blue  and 
white  paint  at  the  comer  of  the  lane. 
As  if  working -folk  had  not  sufficient 
hardness  in  their  lot  without  being  made 
publicly  to  acknowledge  that  they  lived 
in  such  a  proverbially  dry  and  stony  place  I 

''But  it  looks  cheery,  though,"  said  a 
girl  who  sat  at  a  window  stitching  upper& 

Of  course  the  word  means  the  upper 
part  of  a  boot  or  shoe.  Stony  Lane  was 
one  niche  in  a  big  town,  where  all  the 
world  lived  and  died,  feasted  and  starved 
on  leather — ^and  what  came  of  it 

Statistics  of  the  shoemaker's  trade  would 
be  dull ;  at  the  outside  one  does  not  look 
upon  the  business  as  brilliant,  or  sugges- 
tive of  poesy,  or  giving  any — even  the 
least — scope  for  one's  artistic  instincts. 
But  one  girl,  you  see,  thought  even  the 
newly-painted  name  of  the  street  cheery ; 
she  must  have  had  a  cheerful  heart, 
than  which  there  is  no  possession  more 
delightful 

l^th  to  say.  Stony  Lane  looked  its 
best  The  early  sun  came  slanting  down 
athwart  the  shining  vane  of  the  old  church- 
tower,  touching  up  the  brand-new  white 
letters  at  the  lane's  comer,  then  sweeping 
over  flower-pots  with  scarlet  geraniums 
and  musk  in  them,  until  the  pebbly  foot- 
way actually  shona 

Footway  and  roadway  were  all  in  one ; 
it  was  an  ancient  quarter,  made,  doubt- 
less, when  countryfolk,  and  townfolk,  too, 
trudged  afoot  A  row  of  two-storeyed 
houses  ran  along  on  each  side,  strongly- 
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built  houBes  of  good  flint ;  there  were  no 
decorations  in  the  way  of  railings,  no 
ornament  except  what  the  indwellers  made 
of  outer  greenery  and  inner  muslin. 

It  was  grey,  and  dreary,  and  stony  in 
winter,  a  sort  of  cayem  of  darkness,  with 
its  one  lamp  projected  by  an  iron  arm  from 
its  centre  house ;  but  in  summer — ^well,  in 
summer  it  could  be  bright  enough. 

"Cheery,"  as  the  girl  had  said  of  its 
newly-painted  name — Elizabeth,  or  Lil, 
Brice  was  her  name,  emphatically  the  tjrpe 
of  a  Townlingham  shoe-girL  She  earned 
her  money  and  spent  it  Who  should 
remark  upon  the  smartness  of  a  girl's 
dress  when  she  has  earned  every  threail  of 
it  herself  1    Lil  Brice  was  always  smart. 

"  Yes,"  answered  a  companion;  "yes,  it's 
cheery.    But  it  don't  suit. 

"There's  one  of  your  fallals;  don't  try 
and  make  me  take  upwith  them,  because 
I  can't    No,  Mary  Weldon,  I  can't" 

"  The  place  is  all  old  together,  and,  as  I 
take  it,  the  old  letters  were  of  a  piece 
with  it" 

The  speaker  was  evidently  a  girl  of 
another  type ;  she  was  dressed  differently 
— even  in  working  hours  it  is  easy  to  make 
a  difference  in  style — and  her  face  was  of 
a  more  delicate  colour  and  form. 

Lil  waa  brown  and  strong. 

"  Them  old  things ! "  she  cried.  «  No 
one  saw  them  except  you;  if  so  be  all 
Townlingham  didn't  know  Stony  Lane 
they'd  never  have  made  it  out,  writ  as  it 
were.  Them  lectures  have  put  notions 
into  your  head,  girl  I " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary,  id  quite  a  different 
spirit  to  that  of  Lil's  remark ;  "  yes,  I'm 
getting  to  see  things " 

"  Your  work's  none  so  mind  1 " 

"  It's  no  worse,  though. 

"  Well,  I  don't  hold  with  lectures ;  I'm 
for  going  out  for  walks  o'  summer  nights. 
So'd  you,  if "   And  she  laughed  aloud. 

The  other  girl  could  take  a  joke. 

"Very  likely,"  she  answered,  laughing 
low.  "But  the  lecture's  one  night  in  the 
week,  and  I  can  walk  other  nights." 

"  Walk  I "  with  supreme  contempt 

Lil  Brice  "walked"  with  a  railway- 
porter;  Mary  Weldon  went  with  other 
girls.  So,  without  doubt,  there  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  LO  and  of  girls  of  her  class,  an  un- 
mistakable and  broad  gulf  of  division 
between  the  manner  in  which  they  severally 
took  their  evening  saunter. 

Very  lovely  was  it  over  the  Townling- 
ham meadows  in  the  cool,  after  a  hot  July 


day.  Just  work  closely  at  hard  leather- 
work  yourself  for  ten  hours,  and  then  see 
if  there  be  not  a  new  charm  in  the  already 
fair  radiance  of  a  summer  evening. 

One's  muscles  relax,  one's  limbs  are  free; 
one  no  longer  sits  cramped  in  heavy,  heated 
air.  One  could  run,  or,  being*  tired,  there 
were  banks  to  sit  on  whence  the  cricketers 
could  be  seen. 

Naturally  Lil  was  always  by  the  cricket- 
field,  for  when  Bob  Drayson  was  not  with 
her  he  was  playbg — he  waa  the  crack 
Townlingham  bowler. 

She  and  Mary  worked  together,  for  Mary 
had  lodged  with  the  Brices  in  Stony  Lane 
since  her  stepmother  had  sent  her  in  from 
her  village  to  work.  Mary  was  ffttherless 
as  well  as  motherless,  and  her  stepmother 
had  her  hands  full,  and  wanted  the  higher 
town  waga  She  was  by  no  means  a  cruel 
or  a  hard  woman,  beyond  the  hardness 
that  must  inevitably  erow  up  beside  a 
straitened,  bare  Ufa  Mary  could  not 
rough  it  in  farm-work,  so  she  set  her  to 
shoe-work.  The  girl  was  wasting  and 
pining  till  some  chance  took  her  one 
winter's  night  to  hear  a  lecture. 

The  Evrle  Society  never  got  down  to 
Townlingham,  but  there  were  some  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  taken  up 
the  idea  of  giving  art  to  the  people.  They 
worked  their  idea  in  their  own  way.  Stony 
Lane  this  summer  had  got  flowers  at  nearly 
every  house.  The  Brices  even  at  last  had 
them,  thanks  to  Mary's  quiet  though  per- 
sistent begdng.  She  would  tend  uiem  if 
she  might  nave  them,  so  the  strong,  plain 
Brices  gave  in.  And  Mary  lifted  herself 
from  the  dreariness  of  the  weary  work,  and 
as  the  summer  grew  held  her  own  bravely 
against  Lil  and  ner  wild  jests. 

One  day  tiiere  was  a  merrymaking 
outside  the  town,  a  school-trea^  and  a 
Foresters'  or  a  club  fdte— it  matters  not 
what  At  any  rate,  the  great  field,  lent 
for  such  business,  was  full  when  the 
evening  came;  children's  games  were 
going  on,  and  games  in  which  elder 
children  played  went  on  at  the  same 
time.  They  danced,  too,  these  Townling- 
ham girls,  to  the  music  of  a  violin. 

There  are  players  and  players.  This 
one,  Hal  Coates,  was  no  awkward  scraper 
of  a  fiddle,  but  went  in  for  what  to  a  lew 
he  called  classical  music,  but  what  with  the 
unenlightened  he  only  called  "  his  tunes," 
giving  no  specification  beyond  that  to  ears 
which  could  not  understand. 

He  was  overlooker  at  the  factory  which 
gave  Lil  and  Mary  their  work    What  with 
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indoor  hands  and  outdoor  hands  he  had  a 
tribe  to  role. 

He  came  from  the  next  county,  and 
amongst  the  shoe-girls  there  was  a  notion 
that  Goates  came  of  well-to-do  folk. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  their  opinion  of 
him.  Shoe-girls  do  not  mince  matters  : 
they  call  a  spade  a  spade. 

''Mary,"  said  Lil  as  she  passed  her 
dancing,  she  herself  grand  in  the  posses- 
sion of  her  lover's  arm,  "  your  game's  no 
^ood  I've  known  six — aye,  six  try  it  on 
in  my  time,  and  no  good  come  of  it  to 
them.  They  lost  a  good  chance,  more'n 
one  of  them.    Don't  yon  do  it." 

"  What  things  you  say  I "  returned  Mary. 
"  I  never  know  half  you  mean." 

''Then  you  are  stupid  Don't  you  flatter 
yourself  Coates  looks  at  you — he  don't 
He's  one  of  your  lecture  people,  and  hell 
marry  his  fiddle,  but  never  a  shoe-girl ! " 

Mary  could  not  mistake.  She  coloured, 
her  pale  cheeks  matched  the  cherry* 
coloured  tie  she  wore  to  fasten  her  collar ; 
for  the  moment  she  could  not  answer. 

Why  so  I 

Lil  had  hit  upon  the  truth.  She  did 
think — nay,  five  minutes  ago  she  would 
have  been  sure  in  her  heart  that  Coates  had 
pointedly  asked  her — her  and  no  other — 
what  should  be  the  next  dance.   But  now  f 

She  flashed  out  this  one  angry  word : 

"No  fear!  I  am  as  good  as  any — aye, 
as  good  as  he,  if  I  am  a  shoe-girL" 

**  Highty-tighty  I  we  are  angry  at  last 
Well,  Id  stop  dancing,  then ;  maybe  he'd 
give  over  fiddling — eh  ? " 

Mary's  fire  had  died  awav. 

"  Not  he,"  she  said  quietly.  ''  He  knows 
they  can't  dance  without  his  music;  he 
has  learnt  to  look  for  other  folk's  pleasure, 
if  he's  leamt  naught  else  at  the  rooms. 
We  girls  don't  get  nights  like  this  many 
days  in  the  year  1 " 

Lil  and  her  lover  walked  away. 

But  the  fair  and  beautiful  night  was 
spoilt  for  Mary.  She  stopped  dancing  and 
drew  away.  Even  when  Goates  came  and 
spoke  to  her,  as  he  had  grown  accustomed 
to  speak  to  her,  she  gave  no  such  answer 
as  he  looked  for. 

Perhaps  he  was  as  sensitive  as  she  was — 
he,  too,  drew  away.  And  then  he  played 
on,  but,  for  himself,  the  music  was  soul- 
less, there  was  no  dancing  in  the  spirit, 
though  the  quick  tunes  jumped  and  rollicked 
for  the  dancbg  feet  of  the  girls. 

Mary  went  home  early.  Stony  Lane 
was  empty,  the  sun  was  down,  and  the 
moon  had  not  risen,  and  her  feet  draimred 


wearily  over  the  stones.  Never  before 
had  she  felt  so  alone;  never  before  had 
she  cried  over  the  mother  she  had  never 
known.  She  did  not  know  why,  but  she 
felt  vaguely  that  that  mother  would  never 
have  cast  her  child  into  that  busy,  lonely 
town.  What  could  she  do  ?  Should  she 
try  to  find  her  mother's  people  1  They 
were  Burley  folk.  Burley  folk  !  No,  she 
would  never  seek  Burley. 

Burley  was  the  place  Hal  Goates  had 
come  from  years  back,  they  said.  Bettertobe 
alone  in  the  crowds  of  Townlingham,  than 
perchance  to  meet — aye,  and  to  be  forced 
into  acquaintance  with — other  Coates  in 
the  little  town  of  Burley.    Yes,  better  far  1 

She  cried  herself  to  sleep  that  night 

All  the  summer  went  Lil  got  married ; 
and  Lil,  from  the  grandeur  of  her  own 
doings,  became  wilder,  and  more  reckless, 
and  sharper  upon  Mary. 

Bude  jests  were  flung  at  the  girl,  and 
from  taking  them  quietly  she  at  last  grew 
to  stiffen  herself  with  pride  and  to  become 
quite  silent  when  Lil  and  certain  of  her 
companions  came  near  her. 

Ail  the  world  gets  a  holiday  in  some 
counties  at  Whitsuntida  They  make  it  a 
time  of  beginning  and  ending  service,  and 
Mary  had  nearly  endured  a  year  of  her 
hard  life  when  the  home-goin^  time  was  at 
hand.  For  a  day  she  was  going.  And  in 
her  own  mind  she  was  going,  so  to  speak,  to 
move  heaven  and  earui,  rather  than  come 
back  to  the  purgatory  of  Stony  Lane  and 
its  rough  ways. 

The  white  May  light  swept  down  the 
street  as  she  walked  up  it  from  taking  her 
work  to  the  factory.  She  had  a  parcel  in 
her  arms  of  gifts  she  was  taking  home, 
and  that  she  had  bought  as  she  passed  the 
big  shops. 

Stony  Lane  was  all  but  empty.  Folks 
were  out  shopping  and  strolling.  Brice, 
the  father,  stood  in  bis  shirt-sleeves  at  his 
door,  smoking  the  pipe  of  nightly  custom. 
Suddenly  Mary  felt  rather  than  saw  some- 
one come  from  behind  her  to  her  side. 
Her  cheeks  flushed.    Did  she  knowl 

Yes.  She  had  twice  avoided  meeting 
that  same  person.  Now  she  hurried  on  to 
old  Brice. 

"Stop— wait  1"  said  the  person.  It 
was  Goates,  as  may  be  surmised.  "You 
avoid  me,  Mary,  but  I  must  speak  to  yoa 
Yes,  the  time  has  come  when  I — when  you 
must  listen." 

Mary  trembled.  She  could  not  do  less 
than  stop. 
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"Yes,"  said  she. 
*'  I  cannot  go  on- 


-''  he  beiran. 


Then  Mary  wondered,  and  the  thonght 
which  had  made  her  tremble  passed  into 
another  thonght — it  was  of  himself,  and 
of  himself  alone,  that  this  young  man 
would  apeak  She  stood  and  raised  her 
fair  head  quietly,  yet  proudly. 

"You  want " 

"  I  want  much,"  he  ended  for  her.  "  Do 
you  know  what  you  and  I  are  to  each 
other,  Mary  1" 

What  a  strange  question  1  The  girl  felt 
her  pulse  dance,  but  the  months  past  had 
made  her  so  strong  and  so  proud  that  she 
could  rule  her  features  and  her  speech. 
Perhaps  she  flushed  a  little,  but  she 
answered : 

'*  Master  and  maid,  I  suppose." 

He  clapped  his  hands  together.  He  was 
a  tall,  fine-grown  young  man  now.  He 
had  a  manner  which  made  him  almost  like 
Mary  as  he,  too,  drew  himself  up,  and 
answered  as  proudly  as  she  had  done : 

''  That  point  does  not  touch  us  at  all — 
as  I  see  things."  A  moment's  silence 
followed.  Then,  looking  straight  into  her 
eyes,  he  said :  "  We  are  cousins." 

She  could  only  gaze — strangely,  wildly. 

"  It  is  true.  Your  mother  was  a  Burley 
woman  ;  she  and  my  mother  were  slaters. 
It  is  only  a  short  while  since  I  knew  this. 
I  have  waited  until  to-day  because — because 
I  had  made  up  my  mind — ^because  now  it 
is  all  easy." 

This  was  most  vague  and  hesitating. 

But  no  word  came  from  Mary's  lips; 
she  could  not  find  anything  to  say. 

"  You  go  home  to-morrow ) "  said  he. 

"Yes." 

"  And  now  I  am  going  to  ask  you  not  to 
come  back  here,  but " 

"  That  is  just  what  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  do.  Now,  certainly,  it  will  be 
better  that  your  cousin  shoi^d  not  be  a 
'hani'" 

He  only  smiled  a  grave  and  quiet  smile 
at  her. 

"  That  was  a  mean  thing  to  say,  Mr. 
Coates,"  she  said,  after  a  pause ;  "  I  am 
sorry  I  said  it  1 " 

"  You  are  my  cousin,  Mary ;  so,  when  I 
have  said  my  say,  I  shall  try  and  scold 
yoa" 

She  could  not  understand  him. 

"  I  have  a  plan.  I  will  go  home  with 
you  to-morrow  to  Dilsham,  and  I  will  talk 
to  your  stepmoUier.  Then  we  will  together 
go  to  Burley,  and  you  shall  stay  witn  my 
mother." 


"  You  won't  set  mother  to  make  me  go 
against  my  will  t " 

"  Is  it  likely  your  will  will  be  against 
itr' 

"Yes,  very  likely.  I  cannot  go  to 
Burley — ^no,  not  now — ^not  yet." 

She  was  direfully  troubled. 

"  I  shall  only  be  there  for  a  day." 

How  oddly  he  had  fathomed  -her 
thought  1  She  felt  her  face  become  one 
flame  of  scarlet 

"But — Maiy,  listen — I  was  hoping  that 
you  would  be  with  my  mother,  and  that 
one  day  I  should  run  over  to  Burley,  say 
a  month  from  to-day,  and  that  instead  of 
being  only  my  cousin,  you  would  be  my 
wife.  That  is  why  I  do  not  want  you 
back  in  Townlingham.  I  will  not  have 
you  back  until  I  bring  you — my  wife  ! " 

A  masterful  lover  is  the  best  lover. 
What  girl  cares  for  a  weak,  puny  slave ) 

By-and-by  the  moon  glinted  down  Stony 
Lane,  and  its  grey  dimness  vanished  in  a 
flood  of  clear  whiteness.  What  a  long 
talk  must  have  been  going  on ! 

Ah,  well !  Perhaps  something  more  was 
said  than  the  little  we  have  written  down ; 
but,  if  so,  there  was  no  one  to  hear,  for 
even  old  Brice  had  gone  away — carried 
himself  and  his  pipe  where  he  would  find 
company. 

Ajid,  for  Stony  Lane  to  tell  secrets 

Stones  do  not  speak. 

Never  mind  the  speecL  Stony  Lane 
felt  grand  when,  a  month  hence,  Mary 
brought  her  husband,  the  head  man  of 
Bunes's  factory,  into  the  Brices'  housOi 
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It  is  not  always  convenient  when  an 
extensive  country  possesses  several  towns 
bearins  the  same  name.  Love-lettera  may 
go  unpleasantly  astray,  to  say  nothing  of 
bank-notes  and  cheques.  In  this  respect  at 
least,  we  are  comparatively  sinless,  and  not 
so  bad  as  other  men  are.  True,  we  have 
more  than  one  Lynn,  several  Thorpes, 
several  Oaistors  (castra,  camps,  fortresses), 
and  more  than  one  Newcastle  —  which 
latter  might  be  distinguished  by  (idling 
the  youngest  town  Newestcasile,  if  we 
only  knew  which  was  the  newest. 

The  United  States,  with  their  Londons 
and  Cambridges,  and  other  adoptions  from 
our  poor  old  country,  almost  abuse  their 


*  The  Tolbooae  at  Graat  Yannonth,  by  Frederick 
Dauby  Palmer.  J.  Buckle,  Great  Yarmouth, 
1884. 
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right  to  christen  yesterdayVbnilt  cities  at 
their  pleasure.  But,  the  worse-confound- 
ing of  topographical  confusion  is  a  matter 
of  little  import  thera  ^  In  a  land  of  liberty, 
may  not  every  man  misname  his  own  fresn- 
fized  residence  as  he  chooses  t 

In  Switzerlandi  there  is  Neuch&tel  (both 
town  and  canton),  and  in  France,  STeuf- 
ch&tel  (whence  come  cream-cheeses),  and 
also  Neufch&teau,  unless  it  has  been  in- 
cluded in  Bismarck's  annezationa  But 
France  abounds  in  towns  synonymous 
with  others  lyin^  within  its  own  or  in 
neighbouring  temtoriea  It  has  Frenchified 
Aachen  into  Aix,  although  it  has  an  Aiz  in 
Provence ;  besides  which,  there  is,  in  Savoy, 
another  Aiz  (les-Bains),  close  to,  though 
not  on  the  banks  of,  the  Lac  du  Bourget 
There  is  an  Aries  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pjrrenees,  a  quaint  little  market-town, 
typical  of  southern  ways,  within  an  easy 
and  pleasant  drive,  or  even  walk,  of 
Am61ie-les-Bains ;  and  there  is  a  much 
bigger  Aries  in  Provence,  west  of  Mar- 
seilles, with  a  famous  Roman  amphitheatre, 
and  ''justly  celebrated,"  says  Murray's 
Handbook,  '*  for  the  beauty  of  its  women." 

As  to  Montreuils,  they  may  actually  be 
counted  by  the  dozen.  The  French  Cler- 
monte,  too,  are  a  widespread  family. 

England  can  boast  of  two  Yarmouths 
only — if  they  were  all  like  our  Yarmouth, 
she  might  be  proud  of  a  score.  I  do  not 
reckon  Southtown,  otherwise  Little  Yar- 
mouth, in  Suffolk,  because  it  is  only  a 
hamlet  of  the  Norfolk  Yarmouth.  One  is 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  We  will  not  affront 
this  nominid  duplicate  by  calling  it  Little 
Yarmouth,  because,  perhaps,  it  is  the  elder 
of  the  two.  It  may  have  ezisted  as  a 
group  of  prehistoric  habitations,  erected 
by  cave-bear-hunting  and  aurochs-eating 
man,  before  Wight  was  scooped  out  by  the 
sea  from  England,  and  before  England, 
who  now  rules  the  waves,  was  isolated  by 
those  waves  from  the  jealous  continent  of 
Europe,  just  fourteen  tiiousand  years  ago, 
as  Adhemariiells  us. 

The  other,  Great  Yarmouth,  if  you 
please,  Magna  Jememutha,  logically, 
rationally,  and  royally  so  named  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Firsts  from  standing 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yare,  on  a  spot 
where  Norfolk  smiles  at  her  neighbour 
Suffolk  basking  in  the  sunshine  just  over 
the  way,  is  reuly  the  pearl  of  East  Anslia, 
though  only  quite  recently  cast  on  snore 
by  the  currents  of  the  German  Ocean. 

The -exact  date  when  the  site  of  the  town 
first  emerged  from  the  sea  is  not  known. 


or  at  least  not  recorded,  possibly  because 
nobody  was  there  to  witness  and  record 
its  emersion.  The  uprising,  too,  occasioned 
by  accumulations  of  shingle  and  sand,  was 
probably  gradual,  occupying  a  period  of 
years,  and  not  sudden,  m  a  few  days  or 
hours,  like  the  upheaval  of  certain  volcanic 
localities  and  islands.  Fuller,  a  fisherman, 
enjoys  the  renown  of  having  been  the  first 
to  haul  his  boat  ashore  and  pitch  his  tent 
on  the  new-made  terra-firma;  and  some 
rising  ground,  in  the  north  part  of  the 
town,  IB  thence  called  Fuller's  Hill,  though 
in  truth  there  is  very  little  of  the  hill 
about  it  But  Domesday  Book  (1081- 
1086)  makes  the  earliest  authentic  men- 
tion of  the  town,  denominating  it  Terra 
Regis,  or  Song's  Land,  as  if  it  were  one  of 
those  waifs  and  strays  which  fell,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  to  royalty. 

At  any  rate,  Great  Yarmouth  is  not 
prehistoric,  nor  is  its  origin  lost  in  the  night 
of  agea  So  much  the  better.  It  saves  a 
vast  amount  of  antiquarian  quarrelling. 
Sufficient  for  us  is  it,  that  Fuller's  adven- 
turous example  was  followed  by  other 
fishermen,  who,  finding  the  long  sandbank 
firm  and  healthy,  took  to  themselves  ?rives, 
increased  and  multiplied,  discovered  the 
annual  immigration  of  herring  from  the 
neighbouring  depths  of  the  German  Ocean 
(not  from  the  North  Sea,  as  Pennant 
taught)  to  the  shallower  water  along  the 
coast^  about  the  Feast  of  St  Michael, 
first  salted  and  then  smoked  their  catch, 
and,  firmly  believing  that  there  are  as  good 
fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it, 
established  a  permanent  sale  of  their  wares, 
and  thereby  grew  healthy,  wealthy,'  and 
wise,  not  so  much  by  early  rising  as  by 
toiling  all  night  and  all  day  too,  as  long  as 
there  was  fish  for  their  nets  to  haul  on 
board.  Evolution,  now  accepted  as  a  law 
of  nature,  could  not  fail  to  improve  smoked 
herring  into  bloaters.  Of  both  these 
valued  eatables  there  are  imitations  in 
sun^  other  maritime  towns  and  countries; 
but,  be  it  known  to  grateful  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  Great  Yarmouth  is 
the  fountain  and  origin,  the  undoubted 
parent,  the  alma  mater,  of  red  herring  and 
their  natural  outcome,  bloaters.  Bed  sprats, 
or  bloater  sprats,  are  only  a  plagiarism 
from  the  bloaters  of  Yarmouth,  which 
furnished  the  original  idea. 

Yarmouth  has  scarcely  had  adequate 
justice  done  to  it,  certainlv  not  in  print, 
recently.  Even  its  materisi  creature  com- 
forts are  imperfectly  published  to  the 
world.    Tl^ousands  who  shout  approval  of 
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the  bloaters,  never  mention,  becaase  they 
have  never  knowingly  tasted,  the  shrimps. 
And  yet  those  superlative  red  shrimps, 
which  once  rarely  travelled  &rther,  by  cart 
or  coach,  than  Norwich,  are  now  distributed 
and  dispersed  anonymously  by  rail,  north, 
south,  and  west  Eastwards,  that  is  to 
say  in  the  sea,  they  constitute  the  holiday 
fare  of  turbot,  sole,  and  other  dainty  fish. 

How  their  presence  in  the  Yarmouth 
Roads  was  accidentally  discovered,  nearly 
a  century  ago,  is  a  curious  fact  not  generally 
known,  ^ree  species  of  shrimp  are  eaten 
in  Great  Britain:  the  prawn,  the  red 
shrimp,  and  the  common  brown,  or  flat- 
nosed  shrimp.  The  second,  lesa  common 
than  the  third,  is  preferred  to  it  by  ladies, 
invalids,  and  persons  of  delicate  appetite. 
It  is  caught  in  deeper  water,  and  farther 
out  to  sea.  Both  the  red,  or  rather  pink, 
a^d  the  brown  species  are  caught  at  Great 
Yarmouth,  but  in  very  different  localities. 
The  brown  kind  is  taken  alongshore,  at 
ebb  tide,  in  the  harbour,  and  in  the  inland 
waters,  and  is  more  eaoly  obtainable,  and 
for  a  much  longer  period  of  the  year.  The 
present  mode  and  locality  of  the  red  shrimp 
fishery  was  a  lucky  hit  xnade  by  some  boats 
that  were  employed  in  recovering  lost 
anchors  by  a  process  which  is  called 
«  sweeping."  Two  boats,  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  proceed  up  and 
down  the  roads,  having  a  loose  rope 
suspended  between  them,  at  the  middle  of 
which  is  fastened  a  large  fish-basket,  or 
<'  swill,"  partly  laden  with  stones  to  sink 
it  By  these  means  the  place  of  the  anchor 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  ascertained,  and 
it  is  then  raised  and  restored  to  society. 
But,  in  particular  states  of  the  tide,  it  was 
found  that  the  swill,  when  brought  to  the 
surface,  was  filled  with  red  shrimps.  The 
men  took  the  hint,  kept  their  own  counsel, 
got  nets  made,  and,  for  a  time,  had  the 
first  gathering  of  the  harvesti  soon  to  be 
shared  with  others.  Oddly  enough,  along 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  it  is  the  brown  shrimp 
which  is  preferred. 

There  is  no  need  now  to  send  to  Murrav- 
shire  for  Findhom,  vulgo  Finnan,  haddock, 
which  George  the  Fourth  introduced  to  the 
south,  since  they  are  so  admirably  prepared 
in  Yarmouth  as  to  deceive  the  very  elect  of 
connoisseurs.  Whoever  doubts  it,  has  only 
to^  apply  to  Chapman,  fish  -  merchant, 
Middlegate  Street 

In  short,  witiiout  pretending  to  kipper 
salmon,  because  it  has  none,  Great  Yar- 
mouth perfectly  cures  any  fish  caught  off 
the  coast  that  is  curabla      Not  having 


salmon  to  kipper,  it  kippers  herring.  Only 
try  them.  And  this  is  the  perfection  of 
art — to  turn  native  produce  to  the  very 
best  account  Yarmouth,  in  respect  to  fish, 
is  what,  in  the  South  of  France,  Cette 
is  in  respect  to  wines,  where  excellent 

{»ort,  and  delicious  Madeira,  are  produced 
rom  native  grapes,  with,  perhaps,  a  little 
help  from  Spain.  "  I  can't  procure  such 
Madeira  as  this,"  said  a  very  particular 
friend  while  enjoying  a  bottle  of  first-rate 
Cette.  "  How  do  you  manage  to  get  iti 
There  is  none  to  be  had  fn>m  Madeira 
itself."  Of  course  he  was  left  in  the  ignor- 
ance which  is  bliss.  Yarmouth  Finnan 
haddocks  merit  equal  praise,  being,  if 
possible,  an  improvement  on  their  proto- 
types. 

Yarmouth  townsfolk  are  justified  in 
singing,  ''Home,  Sweet  Home  I  There's  no 
place  Uke  Home  I "  There  really  is  no 
town,  or  borough,  or  village,  that  I  know 
of,  like  it  The  nearest  approach  to  its 
ground-plan  is  the  Palace  of  the  Escurial, 
m  Spain.  Where  else  will  you  find  a 
town  cut  up  into  sections  and  slices  by  the 
system  of  narrow,  parallel  ''Bows,"  which  is 
one  of  the  specialities  and  singularities  of 
the  place,  which  rows  act  as  admirable 
ventilators  of  closely-packed  tenements 
and  warehouses  ?  Where  eke  will  you  find 
the  picturesque  little  carts,  as  expressly 
adapted  to  pass  through  those  rows  as  a 
ramrod  or  a  bullet  is  to  enter  the  barrel 
of  a  gun) 

Even  the  minor  surroundings  of  the 
borough  are  charming.  Take  a  trot  or  a 
gallop  on  the  South  Denes — the  open  por- 
tion of  the  original  sandbank  still  unbuilt 
on,  between  the  town  and  the  harbour's 
mouth.  On  one  side  you  will  behold  the 
grand  procession  of  shipping  continually 
(with  a  fair  wind)  passine  through  the 
roads;  on  the  other  siae  you  have 
the  house  and  villa  crowned  heights 
of  Grorleston.  While  thus  inhaling  the 
purest  of  breezes,  you  will  be  attended 
throughout  your  ride  by  three  or  four 
swallows  eracefully  circling  round  you, 
not  throu^  any  flection  uiey  entertain 
for  yourself,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  in- 
sects which  your  horse's  feet  startle  from 
their  repose  in  the  scanty  erass.  Or,  in 
winter,  ^ou  may  see  the  black  and  grey 
crow  sail  in  from  Norway,  not  in  the  least 
tired,  but  as  leisurely  as  if  it  had  only 
flown  a  mile  or  two. 

There  are  doctors  who  send  their  patients 
to  breathe  the  resinous  emanations  which 
pervade  the  pine-groves  of  Arcachon  or 
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Bavenna ;  but  I  have  known  invalidB  who, 
instead  of  travelling  so  far,  deU^hted  to 
Inhale  the  healthy  perfumes  of  pitch  and 
tar  given  oat  hj  the  South  Town  rope- 
walks  and  dodqrards.  Along  the  quay 
and  the  riverside,  the  very  noises  of  Yar- 
mouth are  cheerful.  Daring  working 
hours,  besides  the  sailors'  musical  cries, 
there  is  the  continual  knocking  of  the  ship- 
builder's tools,  not  too  loud,  but  sharp, 
brisk,  and  lively. 

Yarmouth  has  always  been  rich  in  old 
ladies,  who  attain  great  longevity  by  a 
simple  plan.  The  only  season  not  con- 
ducive to  their  indefinite  survival  is  early 
spring,  during  the  prevalence  of  north-east 
winds,  which  arrive,  icy  and  dry,  from 
arctic  regions.  The  fair  elderlies  then 
confine  themselves  to  snug  apartments 
which  command  a  view  of  some  sensitive 
weathercock.  So  long  as  its  head  remains 
between  north  and  east,  they  keep  as 
strictly  inside  the  limits  of  theur  rooms  as 
the  self-imprisoned  Pope  does  within  the 
walls  of  the  Vatican ;  but  when  the  head 
of  the  vane  veers  persistently  to  west  or 
south,  they  wisely  judge  that  the  time  is 
oome  for  outdoor  airings. 

As  to  modem  literature  concerning 
Great  Yarmouth — well,  I  ought  not  to  say 
much,  but  will  still  say  something.  In 
the  seventh  volume  of  the  original  House- 
hold Words,  page  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  there  appeared  a  paper  headed.  The 
Norfolk  Gridiron,  the  title,  at  least,  of 
which  was  wrongly  attributed  by  local 
readers  to  our  lamented  chief,  the  late 
Charles  Dickens.  The  error  was  most 
flattering  to  the  actual  writer,  who  still 
survives  to  send  occasional  scraps  to  All 
the  Year  Round.  A  serious,  learned,  and 
costly  work — ^three  pounds  ten — in  three 
large  volumes,  bound,  is  the  late  C.  J. 
Palmer's  Perlustration  of  Great  Yarmouth. 
The  last  contribution  to  its  history  is  an 
elegant  monograph — only  two  shillings  and 
sixpence — ^The  Tolhouse  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth, by  Frederick  Danby  Palmer,  a 
descendant  of  one  of  its  oldest  leading 
families,  whose  object  it  is  to  rescue  from 
destructive  dilapidation  a  most  interesting 
and  monumental  building  which  dates  from 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  effort,  both 
literary  and  conservative,  is  highly  honour- 
able to  its  author.  For  when  the  site  of 
an  important  town  has  been  thrown  up 
by  the  waves  in  quite  recent  historic  times, 
it  is  clear  that  it  can  possess  neither  classic 
nor  ancient  British  antiquities^-noEoman 
amphitheatre,  baths,  or  mosaic  pavements. 


But  as  all  towns  are  proud  of  the  archi- 
tectural heirlooms  bequeathed  to  them  by 
their  forefathers  in  early  times,  Yarmouth 
naturally  cherishes  a  building  which  can 
claim  at  least  six  hundred  birthdays.  Such 
a  treasured  relic  of  the  past  is  the  Yarmouth 
Old  Gaol,  otherwise  tne  Tolhouse. 

But  what  is  a  tolhouse  f  Not  merely  a 
house  for  the  taking  of  tolls,  although  tolls 
may  have  been  taken  thera  In  Scotland 
it  would  have  been  a  tolbootL  "The 
ancient  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,"  wrote 
Sir  W.  Scott,  "  was  built  by  Uie  citizens 
in  1567,  and  destined  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  Parliament  as  Well  as  the  High 
Courts  of  Justice,  and  at  the  same  time 
for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  for  debt 
and  on  criminal  charges."  Doubtiess,  Mr. 
Palmer  argues,  both  the  Edinbui^h  and 
the  Yarmouth  buildings  were  also  used  in 
early  times  for  the  collection  of  the  town 
customs  or  tolls,  but  it  may  be  urged  that 
the  true  derivation  of  the  word  being  from 
the  Saxon  "  thol,"  le.  ''  the  Uberty  of 
buying  and  selling,  or  keeping  a  market^" 
and  this  right  having  been  conferred  on 
the  borough  of  Great  Yarmouth  by  the 
charter  of  Eling  John,  the  town  then 
became  a  market  town,  and  its  town  house 
was  thereupon  known  as  the  "  Tolhouse," 
a  name  which  has  been  retained  by  it  to 
the  present  day. 

Our  tolhouse,  certainly,  has  combined 
the  varied  functions  of  prsBtorinm,  audience- 
chamber,  court  of  justice,  assembly-room, 
county  -  court,  mart,  and  prison.  Here, 
too,  the  corporation  rents  were  made 
payabla  The  building  itself,  originally 
entirely  detached  from  the  adjoining 
houses,  occupies  the  space  between  the 
rows  Numbers  One  Hundred  and  Six  and 
One  Hundred  and  Eight  in  Middlegate 
Street  One  of  its  greatest  peculiarities  is 
that  the  principal  entrance  is  by  an  open 
external  staircase,  which  leads  from  the 
street  up  to  the  first  floor,  where  is  situated 
the  principal  apartment  or  hall  of  the 
building.  This  staircase  leads  up  to  an 
open  porch,  in  which  a  two-light,  cinque- 
foiled  window,  or  arcade — for  it  is  open, 
and  has  never  been  glazed— commands  a 
capitfid  view  of  the  street ;  and  it  appears 
especially  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
addressing  an  assembly  gathered  below, 
such  as  the  reading  of  proclamations,  or, 
perhaps,  the  ordering  of  turbulent  sailors 
to  go  home  quietiy  to  bed. 

Entering  the  hall,  the  visitor  is  in  the 
apartment  known  as  the  '^Heighning 
Chamber."     To    ''heighen,"   pronounced 
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«  hayen"  in  Norfolk  dialecfc,  is  to  heighten, 
raise,  or  advance  the  cost  of  an  article; 
and  in  this  chamber,  the  corporation  at 
one  time  claimed  the  right  to  enhance  the 
price  of  all  herrings  landed  at  the  port 
The  entire  huOding  was  not  unfrequently 
called  the  '*  Host  House,"  in  consequence 
of  the  hosfs  of  foreign  fishermen  who 
resorted  to  it  at  the  time  of  the  "  Free 
Fair,"  since  degenerated  into  the  sale,  on 
the  beach,  of  gingerbread  and  dried  fish, 
by  foreign  boats  drawn  on  shore.  This 
hall  was  used  for  all  purposes  of  state — for 
Yarmouth  men  could  do  things  grandly — 
such  as  the  reception  of  the  Barons  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  and'at  the  same  time  for  the 
administration  of  justice;  It  once  con- 
tained an  old  date  which  has  disappeared, 
but  its  position  is  marked  by  a  chair  of 
state,  formerly  the  mayor^s  seat  in  St 
Nicholas  Church. 

The  more  ancient  part  of  the  structure, 
used  as  a  place  for  the  punishment  of 
criminals,  is  appropriately  known  as  "  the 
Hold,"  and  into  this  dungeon  all  culprits 
were  formerly  thrust  without  distinction. 
It  is  an  underground  chamber,  twenty  feet 
long  by  twelve  wide,  having  a  height  of 
sixteen  feet,  doubtless  not  much  idtered 
or  improved  since,  as  Manship  records, 
"It  pleased  King  Henry  the  Third  to 
grant  to  us  (in  1261)  a  gaol  for  pri- 
soners and  malefactors,  according  to  the 
law  of  this  land,  to  be  imprisoned,  and 
which  ever  since  has  been  continued,  and 
is  commonly  called  by  the  name  of  the 
Tolhousa" 

In  this  famous  hold,  iron  rings  were 
fixed  to  a  great  beam  of  wood  crossing  the 
floor,  to  which,  in  more  rigorous  times, 
prisoners  were  indiscriminately  chained. 
It  is  poorly  lighted  and  as  badly  ventilated ; 
but  possibly  it  was  originally  somewhat 
better  in  this  respect,  by  reason  of  an  open 
arch  under  the  entrance  porch,  now  closed, 
which  communicated  with  the  street  It 
is  intended  to  reopen  this — let  us  hope 
not  for  the  benefit  of  any  expected 
prisonera  The  gaoler  was  a  trifle  better 
off,  though  his  apartments  are  also  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  massive  nature  of  the 
doors,  and  other  precautions  for  safety  in 
this  part  of  the  building,  are  very  remark- 
able and  suggestive. 

If  these  old  prison  walls  had  tongues,  as 
other  prison  walls  have  ears,  what  strange, 
almost  incredible  stories  they  would  tell 
us  I  Mr.  Palmer,  by  careful  listening, 
has  caught  a  little  of  what  they  have  to 
relate,    Thus  we  learn  that,  at  the  Yar- 


mouth Sessions  in  1295,  John  Chapman 
and  William  Reymer,  for  stealing  a  super 
tunic  of  the  value  of  two  shillings,  a  pair 
of  '*  paternosters/'  a  razor,  and  other 
goods ;  Catherine  Herre,  for  stealing 
cloth ;  Walter  Holmes,  for  stealing  a  chest 
firom  a  ship;  John  de  Waterbeche,  for 
stealing  a  pair  of  shoes;  and  five  other 
persons,  for  simOar  petty  thefts,  were  all 
condemned  to  death  and  hanged. 

The  severity  of  their  punishment  for 
such  small  offences  would  naturally,  one 
would  think,  suggest  to  other  intending 
malefactors  that  they  might  as  well  be 
hanged  foi;  a  sheep  as  for  a  lamb — for  a 
great  crime  as  for  a  little  one.  Better 
luck,  in  1507,  had  Emma  Barefoot,  a 
prisoner  in  gaol  on  a  conviction  for  felony, 
who,  **for  defaute  of  good  and  sure  kepying, 
out  of  prison  escaped  and  advoided,"  and 
the  bailiffs  had  to  obtain  a  discharge  from 
the  king  for  their  negligence.  But  the 
severity  of  the  penal  laws  was  still  main- 
tained. At  the  sessions  held  in  1552, 
Richard  Ramsey,  of  Blackeney,  mariner, 
was  convicted  of  stealing  ''a  peyr  of  chenys 
of  iron  and  an  iron  hoop,  the  goods  of 
Thomas  Betts,  valued  at  five  shillings,  and 
being  found  guilty,  and  having  "  no  goods 
nor  chattels,  lands,  nor  tenements,"  he  was 
condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  was  hanged 
accordingly. 

Political  struggles  could  not  occur  in  the 
realm  without  sending  their  contingent  of 
prisoners  to  the  Tolhouse  den.  Henry 
Coke,  a  royalist,  who  had  been  member  for 
Dunwich  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  one  of 
the  first  expelled  the  House,  was  imprisoned 
there  for  "  malignancy  "  in  not  acknowledg- 
ing the  power  of  Parliament  even  by  pay- 
ing taxes  or  petitioning  for  his  release. 
The  release,  however,  was  obtained  by  the 
solicitations  of  his  wife.  In  1656,  when 
there  was  a  report  of  a  Royalist  rising,  and 
that  Coke  had  secreted  arms,  a  party 
of  horsemen  from  Yarmouth  searched  hu 
house,  took  him  into  custody,  and  again 
lodged  him  in  Yarmouth  gaol,  where,  being 
then  "  old,  very  fat^  and  unwieldy,"  he  was 
detained  for  two  days,  during  which  '*  he 
would  neither  pay  for  any  meat  or  drink, 
nor  give  the  soldiers  one  penny  for  guard- 
ing hint"  The  governor  then  released 
him,  and  without  waiting  for  his  own  coach 
and  horses,  he  hired  a  Yarmouth  cart,  in 
which  he  drove  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon's 
house  at  OOlingham.  One  of  his  sons,  in 
gaol  with  him,  being  only  nineteen  years 
of  age,  and  <*  raw,  and  of  little  experience 
in  martial  or  any  oUier  affairs,"  confessed. 
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after  hayine  "barzung  matchea  put  between 
bis  fingers,   and  was  Bent  to  Ix>ndon. 

For  otber  details,  past  andpreaent,reepect- 
ing  this  coriona  old  tolboosei  the  reader  is 
rerorred  to  Mr.  Palmer'a  interesting  history. 
While  the  dilapidated  edifioe  is  awaiting 
the  fonds  needfhl  for  its  complete  restora- 
tion! we  may  natnrally  ask  oniraelyesi  What 
would  not  some  of  the  new  oities  in  the 
Western  States  of  North  America  give — 
sapposing  that  it  were  for  sale — ^for  such 
an  antique  gem,  to  ornament  one  of  their 
brand-new  squares,  where  it  would  be 
treasured  as  highly  as  the  Maison  Oarr^e 
at  Nismes,  and  reverenced  almost  as  deeply 
as  the  Santa  Oasa  at  Loretto  1  But  ?ath 
their  present  high  customs' •  tarifis  on 
works  of  art  and  vertu,  the  duty  imposed 
upon  it  would  surelv  prohibit  its  importa- 
tion. The  Tenerable  tolhouse  will  remain 
where  it  is,  no  doubt,  with  a  new  lease  of 
life  bestowed  on  it  by  solid  and  judicious 
repairs. 

GERALD. 

B7  XLHAKOB  a  FBIGl. 


CHAPTER  XZXYII.      BROUGHT  HOME. 

Hugh  never  knew,  and  could  never  be 
sure  in  his  own  mind,  whether  Theo  had 
known  that  her  baby  was  dead  when  he 
first  arrived  at  the  house.  He  was  inclined 
to  think  80 ;  but  he  had  no  time  to  puzzle 
himself  about  that  till  long  afterwards.  It 
seemed  aa  if  he  had  come  to  Africa  only  to 
have  hia  heart  wrung  by  aaying  good-bye 
to  hia  couain ;  for  after  the  baby  £ui  been 
taken  away  from  her,  and  Gerald,  and 
Hugh,  and  Bob  Stirling  had  followed  him 
to  his  grave  in  the  desolate  cemetery — a 
place  tluLt  Hugh  could  never  think  of  with- 
out an  involuntary  ahudder — ^Theo  lay  for 
daya  ao  ill  with  fever  that  she  knew  none 
of  them,  and  the  doctor  told  them  that  he 
did  not  think  ahe  could  recover.  But  ahe 
did  recover — ^very  alowly,  very  aadly,  aa  if 
it  was  a  terrible  weariness  to  be  dragged 
back  into  life  again.  As  soon  as  it  was 
possible  to  move  her,  Gerald  took  her  away 
to  the  river,  leaving  his  Eimberley  affairs 
in  the  hands  of  K>b  Stirling  and  Hu^h. 
The  claim  was  sold — that  miserable  chum, 
to  which  one  life  had  already  been 
sacrificed — and  the  house,  and  the  f  umifcure, 
and  the  horses;  for  the  doctor  said  tiiat 
Mrs.  Fane  must  go  home  to  England,  and 
Gerald  was  only  too  glad,  now,  to  escape 
from  that  terrible  pla^  and  that  terrible 
country.    Africa  had,  indeed,  shown  him 


now  her  dark,  her  awful  side.  The  freedom 
and  grandeur  of  her  life  seemed  now  to  be 
mere  shadows;  or  the  freedom  was  un- 
limited despair,  and  the  grandeur  was  that 
of  an  iron,  crushing  fate. 

At  this  time  one  of  Theo'a  wiahea  was 
reaUsed :  Gerald  and  Hugh  be^an  to  like 
each  other.  Hugh's  quiet  considerateness 
had  a  soothing  effect  on  Gerald,  who  was 
half  wild,  poor  fellow,  with  grief  and 
anxietv.  Hugh  was  very  aorry  for  him, 
when  he  looked  round  at  Eimberley  and  ita 
inhabitants,    and   remembered   how  the 

i^oung  man  had  banished  himaelf  here, 
eeling  that  he  muat  leave  England  for  no 
fault  of  hia  own.  There  muat  be  aome- 
thing  in  him,  Hugh  concluded,  having  the 
fairest  mind  in  the  world.  Theo,  after  all, 
would  hardly  have  loved  a  worthless 
fellow  with  all  the  strength  of  her  noble 
nature,  as  she  had  loved  Gerald,  even  to 
following himherei  Hugh  thought  that  if  he 
had  hin^lf  realised  the  tenth  part  of  what 
it  meant,  going  out  to  Africa,  he  would 
have  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  stop 
Theo's  going.  But  as  it  was,  he  was  glad  to 
be  able  to  assure  himself  that  her  devotion 
had  not  been  quite  wasted;  ahe  had  probably 
aaved  thia  fellow  from  utter  ahipwreck ;  for 
though  there  was  a  certain  boyiah  clearness 
of  character  about  Gerald  which  Hugh 
liked  and  appreciated  as  he  came  to  know 
him  better,  ne  saw  that  his  mind  was  not 
that  of  a  very  strong  man.  His  passionate 
love  and  anxiety  for  Theo,  mixed,  as  it 
seemed,  with  something  like  remorse ;  his 
dread  and  agony  at  any  hint  of  danger, 
made  Hueh  moralise  a  little,  wondering 
what  would  have  happened  to  Gerald  fi 
ahe  had  never  belonged  to  him  at  all. 

When  Kimberley  waa  done  with  at  laat, 
and  ahe  waa  juat  well  enough  to  travel, 
they  drove  down  in  a  cart  of  their  own  to 
the  railway.  The  weather  was  tremen- 
dously hot ;  the  parched  plaina  glowed  red 
and  yellow  under  the  glowiug  aky ;  it  waa 
imnoaaible  to  travel  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
ana  Hugh  waa  sometimea  afraid  that  they 
had  moved  Theo  too  aoon.  But  ahe  did 
not  think  ao  heraelf,  and  did  not  aeem  tc 
feel  the  heat  mucL  She  noticed  nothing 
by  the  way,  and  apoke  very  little.  She  did 
not  aleep  much,  but  lay  back  in  a  aort  of  in< 
different  dream,  very  aad,  with  half-cloaed 
eyea,  hardly  aware  of  anyone  but  Gerald. 
When  he  touched  her  hand  ahe  woul^ 
look  up  into  lua  face  and  amile — Hugl 
thought  he  would  rather  have  aeen  teaxi 
than  auch  a  amile.  Since  the  day  littli 
Gerald  died  ahe  had  never  once  apoken  of 
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him,  never  shown  by  any  sien  that  she 
missed  him.  Hugh  almost  reared  some- 
times that  she  had  lost  her  memory ;  bat 
Combe  did  not  think  so. 

At  Cape  Town  she  stayed  a  few  days 
with  Mra.  Forester,  to  rest  after  her 
journey;  and  with  her  she  was  jast  the 
same — gentle,  sad,  silent,  receiving  all  her 
friend's  tender  care  with  a  sort  of  peaceful 
indifference,  only  restless  when  Oerald  was 
away. 

Mrs.  Forester,  who  could  have  given  her 
such  perfect  sympathy,  saw  that  it  was  no 
use  offering  it,  but  she  talked  to  Hugh  and 
comforted  him,  and  told  him  that  time 
and  England  would  be  the  only  cure. 

Theo  awoke  at  last  from  her  long  dream, 
and  found  herself  in  her  grandmother's 
drawing-room  one  cold,  foggy  afternoon  in 
early  spring.  She  was  on  we  sofa,  covered 
with  a  fur  rug.  Lady  Bedcliff  was  in  her 
own  old  chair  opposite.  Just  now,  Gerald 
and  Ada  had  been  in  the  room;  Ada 
sitting  on  a  footstool  by  Theo,  silent,  and 
holding  her  hand;  Gerald  answering  all 
manner  of  questions  which  Lady  Bedcliff 
was  asking  him  about  Africa.  Lady  Red- 
cliff  seemed  to  like  Gerald  very  much; 
she  watched  him  with  twinkling  eyes,  and 
said  nothing  ill-natured.  When  he  and 
Ada'  had  gone  out  together,  she  sat 
smiling  oddly  to  herself  for  a  minute  or 
two.  At  last  she  said  in  a  sharp  little  voice  : 

''Thank  you,  Tlieo;  Tm  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  my  dear." 

«  What  for,  grandmamma  9 ''  said  Theo. 

"  Can't  I  make  a  remark  9 "  said  Lady 
Sedcliff.  "  Don't  catechise — don't  be  prig- 
gish, like  your  excellent  cousin.  Well, 
so  you  are  quite  strong  now,  are  you  f " 

"Oh  yes,"  sud  Tleo  wearily.  "The 
cold  agrees  with  me.  I  widi  I  had  always 
been  cold."  And  she  shivered  as  she  spoke. 

"You  always  used  to  b^— an  icicle, 
except  when  you  were  in  a  rage,"  said  her 
grandmother.  "It  was  a  bad  business 
going  out  to  that  murderous  climate — 
about  the  worst  piece  of  mischief  I  ever 
did  in  my  life.     Don't  you  think  so  t " 

"  No ;  I  don't  know " 

"  Ton  and  Gerald  are  two  of  the  silliest 
fools  I  ever  met,"  said  Ladv  Bedcliff. 
"  You  know  ik  was  all  my  fault,  and  yet 
you  are  as  friendly  to  me  as  if  I  was  the 
dearest  aiid  kindest  relation  in  the  world." 

"So  you  are,"  said  Theo  quietly.  "Who 
else  would  have  thought  of  sendmg  for  us 
home  %  Grandmamma,"  she  said,  and  she 
opened  her  eyes,  and  a  strange,  beautifcd 
light  seemed  to  shine  in  her  face,  "you 


love  me  better  than  anybody  in  the  world, 
and  I  love  you." 

**  What  nonsense  you  talk  t "  said  Lady 
Eedcliff,  giving  her  a  quick  glance,  and 
looking  down.  "  Why,  Tneo — wter  all  you 
have  suffered — and  you  can't  imagine  that 
I  cared  about  it  all" 

"  I  don't  imagine — ^I  know,"  said  Theo. 
"  And  I  am  very  glad  that  he  and  I  were 
out  there  together.  We  belong  to  each 
other — more  than  anyone  here  can  under- 
stand. If  there  are  depths  out  there, 
the  heights  are  just  as  wonderfiiL  There 
is  only  one  thing — if  I  could  have  shown 
you  my  baby " 

Lady  Bedcliff  looked  at  her  sharplv; 
she  suspected  rightly  iliat  this  was  the 
first  time  Theo  had  mentioned  her  baby. 

"  Ah,  poor  little  fellow  ! "  she  said,  in  a 
strange,  soft  voice.  "And  yet,  do  you 
know,  my  dear,  I  have  been  capable  of 
wishing  that  at  least  one  or  two  of 
my  children  had  died  when  they  were 
babies.  I  don't  enter  into  any  doctrines 
or  imaginations  about  them — ^that  you 
understand ;  but  your  boy,  every  day 
he  lives,  he  belongs  to  you  less.  If 
you  lose  him  veiy  soon,  you  lose  him  at 
any  rate  before  he  has  loved  any  one  but 
you." 

It  was  an  odd  sort  of  consolation ;  and, 
perhaps,  Theo  did  not  quite  hear  it  or 
take  it  in ;  but  she  began  to  tell  her  grand- 
mother all  about  the  baby,  crying  softly 
now  and  thea 

Lady  Bedcliff  listened  with  wonderful 
patience  and  kindness,  presently  moving 
to  a  chair  by  Theo's  side,  and  laying  her 
cold  little  wrinkled  hand  on  her  forehead. 

"  Now  look  here,  child,"  she  said  pre- 
sently, when  Theo  was  calmer,  "  you  have 
had  enough  trial  and  trouble  for  the  years 
you  have  lived,  it  seems  to  ma  When  I 
told  you  just  now  that  I  was  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  had  you  the  faintest  idea 
what  I  meant  1 " 

"  You  had  been  talking  to  Gerald,  and 
I  thought  you  might  mean  that  you  were 
obliged  to  me  for  him,"  said  Theo  with  a 
happy  smile,  looking  up  into  the  old  face 
beside  her. 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  did  mean,"  said 
Lady  Bedcliff,' nodding.  "And  now  I  want 
to  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  with 
that  poor  young  man  in  future  1  Not  eet 
him  to  some  stupefying  work  again.  I 
hope  t " 

"  He.  must  find  something!  to  do ;  we 
have  spent  all  our  money.*' 

"  Yes ;  you  seem  to  have  behaved  like  a 
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wonderfol  pair  of  idiots.  Bat  I  warned 
yoa  long  ago  that  he  couldn't  work.  He 
was  not  bom  to  make  money,  bat  to  spend 
it  I  told  yon  so  before,  and  you  knew 
quite  well  I  was  right  Now,  do  you  see 
what  I  am  driving  att " 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Thea 

'*Then  you  are  blind.  You  and  he  are 
my  children.  He  must  do  nothing,  and 
you  must  have  this  house  for  your  home. 
Ah  yes,  I  know  you  used  to  be  frightfully 
bored  here,  but  it  won't  be  so  bad,  perhaps, 
now  that  you  have  him.  You  needn't  look 
disgusted.  I'll  make  him  a  good  allowance." 

''But,  grandmamma — ^thank  you  so  much 
— ^but  he  could  not!"  exclaimed  Theo, 
quite  roused  by  this  startling  proposal 

"  Why  not )  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Norths,"  said  Lady  Beddiff  rather 
angrily,  bringing  a  sudden  flush  of  colour 
into  Theo's  face. 

'*  He  could  not,"  she  repeated. 

''He  cat,  and  he  shall,"  said  Lady 
Bedcliff. 

"  He  won't,  grandmamma^" 

"  He  will  I  know  him  better  than  you 
do.  You  were  always  the  blindest  person 
in  the  world ;  Vou  id  ways  thought,  if  you 
liked  people,  that  they  must  want  to  do 
what  they  ought  I  know  better,  my  dear. 
I  ponder  by  this  time  you  have  not  picked 
up  more  knowledge  of  men.  Mr.  Gerald 
will  be  very  glad  to  be  lazy,  and  to  live 
on  somebody  else  for  the  rest  of  his  life." 

Theo  coloured  almost  angrily ;  but  then 
she  could  not  help  smiling. 

"On  the  contrary,"  she  said,  "Gerald 
likes  work,  and  if  you  ask  him  he  will  tell 
you  so." 

"  I  dare  say  he  will ;  but  I  sha'n't  believe 
him.  You  will  see;  I  shall  settle  it  all 
He  is  not  so  downright  ungracious  and 
ungrateful  as  yoa" 

"  I'm  sorry " 

"  Don't  be  a  humbug." 

"  But  he  is  quite  as  independent  as  I  am." 

There  is  no  knowing  how  long  this  dis- 
pute might  have  gone  on,  or  how  angry 
L^idy  Bedcliff  would  have  become  with 
Tboo's  obstinacy.  Probably  they  would 
have  argued  till  Gerald  came  in  to  answer 
for  hin^lf.  Bat  in  the  midst  the  butler 
came  to  ask  if  Mrs.  Goodall  could  see  Mrs. 
Fane. 

"  Mrs.  Goodall !  What  a  bore !  Do 
you  want  to  see  that  fat  creature?"  said 
Lady  Bedcliff. 

"  Yes,  please,"  said  Theo  meekly. 

"  I  hope  she  has  not  brought  a  dozen 
babies.    Are  there  any  babies,  Finn  1" 


Finn  gravely  answered  that  he  thought 
there  was  one  in  the  carriage. 

"Let  it  stay  there.  What  a  fool  the 
woman  is ! "  said  Lady  Bedcliff,  half  aside. 

Helen  came  in,  fair,  and  placid,  and 
peaceful  She  was  dreadfully  afraid  of 
Lady  Bedcliff,  but  she  did  not  show  it  in 
the  least,  except  by  watching  her  a  little 
anxiously  after  her  first  greeting  with 
Theo.  She  sat  and  asked  Utde  ques- 
tions, and  answered  Theo's  questions,  and 
looked  at  her  with  sofb^  sympathising  eyes. 
Even  in  this  dark  room  it  was  easy  to  see 
what  a  change  there  was  in  Theo.  Helen 
was  very  sorry,  but  she  could  say  nothing 
now — certainly  not  while  tins  old  dragon, 
as  she  mentally  called  Lady  Bedcliff,  was 
in  the  room. 

"  Well,  Theo,"  she  said  presently,  "  has 
Gerald  made  any  plans  yet  f " 

"For  the  future  1  No,"  said  Theo, 
glancing  across  at  her  grandmother,  who 
was  amusing  herself  by  staring  at  Helea 

The  rich  potter's  wife  was  a  soft,  pretty 
sight  in  her  furs  and  velvets;  her  fair, 
bright  hair,  her  delicate  skin,  her  sleepy 
eves,  with  their  long  lashes,  were  un- 
changed from  the  girlish  days  when  Lady 
Bedcliff  had  seen  her  befora  It  was  a 
sort  of  beauty  that  Lady  Bedcliff  despised ; 
all  milk  and  sugar,  as  she  described  it 
She  looked  from  one  young  woman  to  the 
other,  and  wondered  if  any  one  on  earth 
could  admire  Mrs.  Goodall  more  than  Mrs. 
Fana  Theo  looked  years  older  than  Helen 
now  ]  hardship,  and  illness,  and  grief  had 
left  a  mark  never  to  be  effaced — no,  not  by 
a  whole  lifetime  of  idleness  and  easa  No 
one  could  ever  look  into  Theo's  face  now 
without  seeing  that  she  had  suffered.  Her 
girl-beauty  was  sone ;  but  there  were  two  or 
three  people  who  thought  that  she  was 
more  beautifid  than  ever. 

"  You  are  a  contrast,  you  two,"  said  Lady 
Bedcliff  suddenly. 

"  Poor  Theo  1  no  wonder,"  said  Mrs. 
Goodall  softly  and  pityingly ;  there  was  at 
least  no  doubt  in  her  mind  that  the 
advantage  was  on  her  sida 

She  took  Theo's  hand  and  held  it 
caressingly,  while  Theo  lay  and  smiled  at 
her. 

"  When  people  are  weak,  they  don't  like 
to  be  pulled  about,"  said  Lady  Bedcliff 
impatiently ;  but  Helen  did  not  take  this 
remark  to  herself  at  all. 

"  I  hear  you  have  brought  a  child  with 
you,"  said  Lady  Bedcliff;  "he  will  catch 
cold,  or  measles,  or  something,  if  you  keep 
him  waiting  long  in  a  cab." 
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"  Oh,  thank  70a  veiy  much ;  he  is  well 
wrapped  up,  and  nurse  will  take  good  care 
of  hun,"  said  Helen  innocently;  she  thought 
Lady  Sedcliff  was  going  to  adc  the  baby  in. 
«  Yon  wouldn't  like  to  see  him,  Theo ) " 
she  suggested,  turning  to  her  cousin. 

"I  ^nk,  perhaps "  Theo  began. 

"  1  won't  have  it,"  said  Lady  Sedcliff; 
"  quite  enough  excitement  for  her  to  see 
you,  without  being  introduced  to  a  strange 
child ;  though  no  doubt  he  is  immensely 
worth  seeing." 

''As  to  that,"  said  Helen,  smiling good- 
humouredly,  "  I  dare  say  he  would  seem 
to  you  much  the  same  as  other  babies." 

"  No ;  I'm  quite  aware  that  there  never 
was  such  a  child  before.  He  is  the  imafe 
of  his  father,  isn't  hel  How  is  his 
father  1 " 

«  Very  well,  thank  you ;  he  is  in  London, 
but  I  thoueht  he  had  better  not  come  with 
me  to-day. 

"  What  a  horrid  disappointment  1 "  said 
Lady  Bed  cliff;  "I  snould  have  been 
charmed  to  see  him.  I  respect  Mr. 
Ooodall;  he  is  something  unique  in  my 
experience." 

Here  even  Helen's  placid  mind  began  to 
suspect  impertinence,  and  she  turned  away 
to  Theo  with  a  faint  extra  shade  of  colour 
in  her  cheeks.  But  a  little  feeling  of 
defiance  made  her  go  on  talking  about 
John.  She  was  an  excellent  wife;  she 
liked  John  much  better  now  than  when 
she  married  him,  and  though  she  was  not 
quite  blind  to  his  defects,  she  thought  him 
in  most  things  very  superior  to  other  men. 

"  Do  you  know,  Theo,"  she  said,  ''  John 
has  been  wondering  very  much  what  Oerald 
means  to  do.  ne  has  nuule  no  plans, 
then  1 " 

"  Other  people  may  have  made  plans  for 
him,  perhaps,"  remarked  Lady  Bedcliff. 
"Tell  Mr.  Ooodall  so,  with  my  compli- 
ments, if  he  thinks  of  teaching  him  to 
make  pots." 

Helen  gave  Lady  iReddiff  a  rather  bored 
little  smile ;  she  thought  this  was  only  a 
rude  joke,  not  worth  noticing,  and  she 
went  on  talking  to  Theo,  who  lay  looking 
with  grave,  tired  eyes ;  it  did  not  seem 
necessary,  then,  to  explain  what  her  grand- 
mother meant 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  say  any- 
thing about  it,"  said  Helen;  "perhaps  I 
ought  to  leave  it  to  John ;  but  I  should  so 
much  like  to  know  what  you  think,  Theo. 
Of  course  to  me  it  seems  a  most  delight- 


ful idea,  but  you  may  think  it  very  unin- 
teresting." 

''Don't  mystify  the  poor  thing;  her 
brain  won't  stand  much  exhausting,"  said 
Lady  Beddiff.  "  I'm  curious,  too,  to  know 
what  Mr.  Ooodall  has  imagined,  but  I  must 
warn  you  it  is  all  of  no  use." 

"Don't  say  that,  grandmamma,"  said 
Theo,  lifiking  up  her  head.  "Tell  me, 
Nell ;   John  is  very  kind ;  what  is  it  1 " 

"  Well,  dear,"  said  Helen  with  a  little 
hesitation,  "you  know  the  old  house  at 
Deerhurst,  where  Oerald  used  to  live.  I 
think  I  told  you  in  a  letter  that  John  had 
bought  it  ana  the  colliery.  And  it  struck 
him  the  other  day  that  if  Gerald  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  you  might  like  to  come 
and  live  there,  and  he  oomd  have  his  old 
post  of  manager,  if  he  wouldn't  despise  it 
— ^till  he  gets  something  better.  Of  course 
it  is  a  bad  neighbourhood,  but  you  know 
it  already,  and  you  and  I  would  have  each 
other.  Of  course  I  see  lots  of  advantages, 
but  then  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  not 
to  look  at  it  selfishly,  don't  you  see, 
TheoT' 

She  stopped,  looking  at  her  cousin  with 
real  eagerness  and  anxiety,  but  Theo's  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Lady  BedcUff,  who  had  flung 
herself  back  in  her  chair  and  snatched  up 
a  newspaper. 

"John  is  very  kind,"  Theo  repeated 
absently ;  then,  after  a  moment's  P&um, 
she  looked  at  Helen  and  smOed.  "  Thank 
you  so  much,"  she  said;  "Oerald  must 
decida  Everybody  is  very  kind  to  us. 
I  must  tell  you,  Nell,  how  good  grand- 
mamma has  been." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool  or  a  hypocrite,"  said 
Lady  Bedcliff  behind  her  newspaper. 

At  that  moment,  before  Theo  had  time 
to  say  anything  more,  the  door  opened  and 
Oerald  came  m.  He  looked  bright  and 
well,  and  he  and  Helen  met  as  cordially 
as  if  they  had  been  old  friends. 

"I  have  just  seen  Mr.  Ooodall,"  he 
said  to  her.  "  He  has  done  me  an  immense 
kindness;  he  has  given  me  work  to  do, 
and  a  house  to  live  in.  He  is  the  best 
fellow  I  ever  met" 

Helen  flushed  with  pleasure,  and  Theo 
could  not  help  smiling  as  she  looked  at 
him;  but  for  a  moment  neither  of  them 
spoke.  The  first  voice  heard  was  Lady 
Bedcliff's,  she  herself  being  still  hidden 
from  sight  by  the  Times. 

"  What  a  happy  release  for  me  I "  said 
this  old  philosopher. 
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CHAPTER  IL 
Mb.  Fairfax — or,  aa  be  waa  seiienQly 
called  by  his  neiKhbonis  nnd  Menaa  in  the 
little  village  of  Stanham,  "  the  Squire  " — 
Bat  comfortablr  mbbic^  hie  knees  over  his 
libniT  fire.  Aithoagh  the  days  were  bright 
and  umost  nimiuer-like,  the  eveniDga  were 
chill  and  damp,  and  he  liked  to  hear  the 
crackle  and  splatter  of  the  logs  up  hia  wide 


And  do  yon  mean  to  tell  me,  Phil,  yon 
have  known  Edie  all  these  years  and  not 
foand  out  she  has  a  will  of  her  own,  and  a 
good  stoat  one,  too,  at  times  1"  he  waa 
saying  to  Phil,  who  waa  leaning  against  the 
mantelpiece,  looking  dawn  on  him  some- 
what moodily.  This  waa  the  first  oppor- 
tnnity  Phil  had  had  of  informing  the 
squire  of  Edie's  nwolntion  to  snapend  her 
engagement  All  that  afternoon  Edie  had 
had  callers,  and  Mr.  Furfax  had  been 
obliged  to  put  in  an  appearance  in  the 
drawing'Toomj  then  dinner  had  intervened, 
and  Phil  was  compelled  to  ask  for  five 
minotes  in  the  library  before  he  could  get 
the  squire  all  to  himself. 

Anthony  Fairfax  waa  a  fine,  well-pre- 
swved,old  country  gentleman,  tall,  atraight, 
massive  in  feature  and  limb.  At  first 
aj^t  one  would  be  disposed  to  credit  him 
with  a  vast  amount  of  dignity ;  a  tendency 
to  put  stringent  meaaures  into  force  on  a 
very  slight  provocation ;  a  huge  senae  of 
self-importance.  A  second  or  third  glance, 
however,  would  dissipato  the  idea  entirely. 
One  would  find  out  that  hii  appearance 
of  self-conacious  dignity  and  importance 
arose  chiefly  from  the  uct  of  his  posaeaa- 
'ing  a  loud  and  somewhat  msgistorial 
voice,    a    good    carriage    of    his    head 


and  shoulders,  a  alow  and  stately  walk. 
See  a  iHeud  touch  his  hand,  watch  him 
listening  to  some  woman's  tale  of  sorrow, 
and  all  idea  of  a  -pompons,  crusty  old 
gentleman  would  vanish. 

Edie  knew  her  father's  temperament,  hia 
"  points  "  good  and  bad,  juet  as  she  knew 
those  of  her  favourite  mare,  who,  as  she 
used  to  Bay,  "needed  a  light  but  firm 
hand."  On  thia  principle,  to  all  appearance, 
she  managed  both  father  and  mare. 

Possibly  the  father  knew  the  daughter 
aa  well  ss  the  daughter  knew  him,  for  he 
took  Phil's  confidences  very  easily,  in  apite 
of  the  disconsolato  manner  in  which  they 
were  communicated. 

"  Give  her  her  head,  my  boy,  for  a  time 
— don't  thwart  her,"  he  said,  robbing  his 
knees  once  more,  "  If  she  has  made  up 
her  mind  to  carry  out  this  little  whim, 
depend  upon  it  shell  do  itk  You  ought  to 
have  known  her  well  enough  by  this  time 
to  know  that  I  am  only  surprised  at  yonr 
expecting  me  to  '  get  her  to  do '  this,  that, 
or  the  othei>— that's  all." 

Phil  sighed. 

"There's  one  thing  I  do  think  you 
might  have  done  for  me,  Mr.  Fairfax," 
he  aaid,  with  something  of  reproach  in  hia 
tone,  "  and  that  is,  have  let  me  haaton  on 
onr  marriage;  yon  know  how  hard  I  begged 
for  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  year." 

The  squire  langhedT 

"A  moat  unreasonable  thing  on  your 
part  to  expect  Yes,  yes,  I  remember 
perfectly ;  I  told  you  then  what  I  toll  you 
now :  that  she  is  a  great  deal  too  much 
of  a  chUd  for  me  to  think  of  marrying  her 
off  for  another  three  or  four  years  to  come. 
Why,  ahe'a  scarcely  out  of  short  frocks  and 
pinafores  at  the  preaent  moment  1 " 

"  She's  turned  eighteen,  sir ;  you'll  find 
Iota  of  fellows  think  a  girl  out  of  short 
frocks  and  pinaforea  at  that  age." 
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"  Aye,  bat  not  the  fellows'  fathers  and 
mothers,  Phil,  who  have  lived  a  little 
longer,  and  know  a  little  more,  possibly. 
No,  no ;  take  my  advice,  let  her  have  her 
own  way  in  this  little  freak  of  hers  ;  yon'll 
come  together  all  right  again  at  the  end 
of  the  year — take  my  word  for  it  And 
don't  be  in  such  a  confonnded  hurry  over 
the  marrying  part  of  the  business.  You 
young  fellows  like  everjrthing  done  at 
express  speed  —  engaged  to-day,  married 
to-morrow  1  The  world  wasn't  made  in  a 
day " 

*'  No ;  but  I  think  it  might  very  well 
have  been  made  in  three  at  the  farUiest^" 
said  Edie,  opening  the  door  at  that  moment. 
*'0h,  papa,  what  can  vou  two  people  have 
found  to  talk  about  au  this  long  time )  I 
am  so  sleepy,  I  have  oome  in  to  say  good- 
night You  can't  possibly  have  anything 
else  to  say  to  each  other." 

"  No  j  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  said,"  said  the  squire,  looUng  at 
Phil  with  a  vague  feeling  that  he  himself 
had  said  a  great  deal 

'*  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said,"  echoed  Phil,  with  a  si^h  and  a  vague 
feeling  that  he  himself  had  said  notlung 
at  all 

"  Then  I'll  say  good-night  and  go,"  said 
Edie ;  *'  you  know  1  must  get  all  the  beauty- 
sleep  I  can  the  next  few  days,  if  I  don't 
want  to  look  quite  washed  out  beside  my 
cousin  EUinor."  She  went  up  to  her  father, 
and  gave  him  one,  two,  three  good  earnest 
kisses.  "  Now,  papa,"  she  said,  as  she  gave 
him  the  laat^  "you  are  a  sensible,  middle- 
aged  man,  and  are  supposed  to  know 
everything.  I  do  so  wish  you  could  give 
me  an  idea — ^the  glimmering  of  an  idea — 
why  EUinor  has  token  it  into  her  head  all 
of  a  sudden  to  come  and  take  up  her  abode 
with  us  % " 

"  My  dear,  her  mother  gave  a  sufficiency 
of  reason  when  she  wrote.  She  is  obUged 
to  take  Juliet — that's  her  other  daughter," 
he  explained,  turning  to  Phil — <'to  the 
Biviera  to  pass  the  winter,  on  account  of 
her  lungs,  so  she  naturally  wishes  to  leave 
EUinor  in  comfortable  quarters  tOl  her 
return." 

"  But  why  couldn't  EUinor  go  with  her, 
or  why  couldn't  she  stay  with  nome  of  her 
intimate  friends  in  London  1 " 

"  Her  mother  naturaUy  prefers  leaving 
her  with  relatives." 

"  But  we  are  such  distant  relatives.  You 
are  her  twentieth  or  thirtieth  cousin,  and 
I  am  fortieth  or  fiftieth,  I  suppose,"  said 
Edie,  foUowing  a  method  of  reokonbg  aU 


her  own.  **  And  to  take  so  much  trouble 
to  hunt  us  up,"  she  added;  "it  is  in- 
comprehensible." 

"  If,"  said  Phil,  "the  Winterdownes  were 
at  the  Castle,  it  could  easily  be  under- 
stood." 

Lord  Winterdowne  was  the  largest 
landed  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  had  not  been  in  residence  at  the 
Castle  for  more  than  a  dozen  years. 

"How  spiteful  1 "  exclaimed  Edie,  turning 
sharplyuponhim. "  Idid  not  think  men  ever 
said  disagreeable  things  about  beautiful 
young  women." 

"  There  are  some  beautiful  young  women 
who  never  have  anything  but  disagreeable 
things  said  about  them  by  men,"  answered 
Phil ;  "  the  heartless-flirt  tribe,  I  mean." 

"  Heartless  flirts  are  specially  sent  into 
the  world  by  Providence  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  their  sisters  who  have  hearts  and 
get  them  broken — ^by  the  men,"  retorted 
Edie. 

"  Now,  Edie— now,  £die,"interp06ed  the 
squire^  who  had  a  rooted  dread  of  sparring, 
even  in  its  mildest  form ;  "  what  can  you, 
of  aU  people  in  the  world,  know  about 
broken  hearts,  and  what  can  heartless 
flirts,  male  or  female,  have  to  do  with  the 
reason  why  EUbor  Yorke  prefers  spending 
a  winter  with  us  instead  of  with  her  friends 
in  London  1 " 

"  I  should  say  she  wanted  to  shuffle  her 
cards  and  begin  aU  over  again,"  muttered 
Phil,  a  little  savagely  perhaps — but  then  he 
had  met  EUinor  Yorke  in  London,  and  had 
been  thrown  occasionaUy  into  her  society, 

Edie  turned  upon  him  quickly. 

"  If  that's  your  opinion  of  my  cousid," 
she  began, "  1  shovli  advise  you  not  to—" 
She  broke  off  a  little  suddenly,  adding : ''  I 
think  I'U  say  good-night,  and  go  now. 

Then,  with  a  little  bow  to  the  gentle- 
men, she  left  the  room. 

"I  think  I'U  go  too,"  saidPhU;  "it's 
getting  late." 

The  squire  rose  and  went  with  the 
young  man  to  the  hall-door.  It  seemed 
odd  to  PhU  not  to  see  Edie's  bright  little 
face  peeping  behind  her  father's  shoulder. 
She  had  stc^  on  the  doorstep  and  watched 
him  away  down  the  avenue — ahl  he 
couldn't  say  for  how  many  years.  WeU, 
he  must  get  used  to  doing  without  her  in 
aU  sorts  of  ways  now,  he  said  to  himself 
with  another  sigh. 

"Pitch-dark,  is  itt"  said  the  squire, 

throwing  back  the  door.    "Have  a  man 

I  .with  a  uudtem  to   see  you  through   the 

I  shrubbery  1     No !    WeU,  I  suppose   you 
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ought  to  know  yonr  way  about  here  by 
this  tima    Good-night," 

Phil  went  on  his  way.  The  squire  stood 
a  moment  on  the  doorstep. 

"Phil— Phil,  my  boy!"  he  cried  after 
him  lustily. 

Phil  was  back  in  a  moment  Perhaps 
ihe  squire  had  some  good  news,  some  little 
gleam  of  hope  for  him,  after  all ! 

**  I  say,  Phil,"  the  old  gentleman  went 
on  in  a  somewhat  dubious  tone,  **  you  won't 
let  this — ^what  shall  I  call  itt — ^little  ar- 
rangement between  you  and  Edie  stop 
your  coming  to  the  house,  will  you  now  1 " 

'*  After  all  these  years !  Oh  no,  sir. 
Trust  me,  I'll  be  here  morning,  noon,  and 
night  as  usual,"  answered  Phil  a  little 
desperately,  a  little  carelessly. 

*'  7es,  yes ;  night  too  !  You  won't  let 
it  interfere  with  our  twice-a-week  whist- 
parttes,  will  you )  You  know  if  you  and 
your  uncle  fau  us,  we  come  to  a  dead-lock 
at  once.  We  shall  haye  the  parson  want- 
ing to  bring  his  wife  in  agam,  as  he  did 
when  you  were  away  in  London.  Now, 
don't  mistake  me.  Mra  Btimsey  is  an  ex- 
cellent woman,  estimable  eyery^ere  and 
in  eyery  way  except  at  a  whist-table,  with 
thirteen  cards  in  her  hand  I  Why,  she  ab- 
solutely leads  through  her  partners  queen, 
and  up  to  her  adyersary's  ace,  and  lost  me 
the  rub  the  other  day  with  six  trumps  in 
her  hand ! " 

•  Phil  smiled  a  melancholy  smile  in  the 
darkness. 

'<  I  won't  fail  you  at  whist,  sir,"  he  said, 
and  then  he  went  on  his  way  once  mora 

The  squire  watched  his  lonely  figure  dis- 
appear in  the  gloom  of  the  ayenua 

<^  I  almost  wish,"  he  said  to  himself  as 
he  went  back  into  the  house,  "that  EUinor 
Yorke  were  not  coming  just  yet." 

He,  too,  had  met  Ellinor  Yorke  in 
London,  but  she  had  eyidently  left  on  his 
mind,  a  different  impression  to  that  pro- 
duced on  Phil  Wickham'a 

OHAFTER  III. 

Edis  had  not  left  oft  saying  "  Why  of 
all  places  in  the  world  Ellinor  Yorke  should 
choose  to  come  here  for  the  winter  I"  when 
Ellinor  Yorke  herself,  in  fur  trayelling- 
dress,  followed  by  a  stack  of  luggage,  droye 
up  to  the  door. 

The  squire  himself  droye  her  from  the 
station.  Edie  took  her  up  to  her  room,  and 
sent  for  some  hot  tea  for  her.  Then,  about 
fiye  or  ten  minutes  after,  the  little  maiden 
oonfronted  her  father  in  the  library,  and 
apostrophised  him  yehemently: 


"  Papa,  if  you  had  only  told  me  what 
she  was  like  1  How — ^how — beautiful — 
and — and  impertinent,  and — and — alto- 
gether horrible  and  intolerable,  and — 
and "  she  began. 

"  My  dear  I "  interrupted  the  squire 
mildly. 

"WeU,  she  is  that — all  that — and  a 
great  deal  mora  Why  didn't  you  tell 
me  what  she  was  likel  She  should 
neyer,  neyer,  neyer  haye  come  into  the 
house  1 " 

"  My  dear  1 " 

"  Papa,  I  mean  it.  Ladies  always  haye 
to  inyite  ladies,  and  I  would  neyer  haye 
inyited  her.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me 
what  she  was  like  I  is  what  I  am  asking 
you." 

The  squire's  eyes  began  to  twinkla 

"Edie  is  afraid  of  her  PhU  faUing 
captiya  Perhaps  Ellinor's  coming  may  do 
good,  after  all,  and  throw  the  young  people 
into  each  other's  arms  again,"  he  thought 
to  himself.    What  he  said  was : 

"  My  dear  Edie,  I  told  you  she  was  a 
yery  beautiful  young  woman.  She  promised 
to  be  so  ten  years  ago.  Don't  you 
remember — ^when  I  took  you  up  to  London 
to  see  her  mother." 

"  Ten  years  ago  1  What  could  I  know 
of  beauty,  or  anything  else,  ten  years  ago ! 
But  it  isn't  her  beauty  Pm  finding  fault 
with  —  I  could  put  up  with  that  —  it's 
herself :  her  yoice,  her  manner,  her  smile, 
her — her  eyerythmg  1 " 

"  I  found  her  yery  agreeable  and  enter- 
taining as  we  droye  along  from  the 
station  1 " 

"  Oh,  no  doubi  She  is  one  of  those 
who  must  be  agreeable  and  entertaining 
to  men.  With  women  she  is  odious! 
odious!  odious!" 

"Why,  child,  you  are  boiling  oyer! 
You  can't  haye  been  more  tlum  fiye 
minutes  with  her  at  the  outsida  Now, 
Edie,  let  me  giye  you  a  word  of  adyice." 

But  Edie  did  not  wait  for  the  word  of 
adyice ;  she  went  on,  speakmg  more  and 
more  rapidly. 

"  Fiye  minutes,  papa,  is  ample  time  to 
form  an  opinion  of  anybody  or  anything 
under  the  sun.  In  fiye  minutes  a  person 
can  say,  *Yes,'  'No,'  'Indeed,'  and  can 
look — oh,  all  sorts  of  things.  In  fiye 
minutes  I  can  always  find  out  exactly 
what  eyerybody  is  like.  Now  111  tell 
you  precisely  what  happened  in  Ellinor's 
room  from  be^nning  to  end.  You  know 
I  went  upstairs  with  her  to  show  her 
her  bedroom  and  dressing-room.    Well, 
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I  naturally  offered  to  help  her  off  with  her 
heavy  seal  cloak.  '  Thanks  no,  little 
Edie/  she  said  with  an  impertinent,  super- 
cilious smOe.  *Will  you  ring  for  my 
maids  1 '  Maids,  papa  1  Of  course  I  rang 
the  bell,  and  in  there  walked  two^two 
creatures  in  bibs  and  frills.  She  did  not 
even  ask  permission  to  bring  one ;  but  let 
that  pass.  One  of  them  was  French,  one 
German.  She  speaks  first  to  one,  then  to 
the  other,  in  her  own  language;  ignores 
me  entirely.  I  remind  her  of  my  presence 
by  saying,  now  that  she  has  all  she  wants, 
I'll  leave  her.  She  gives  the  same  sweety 
intolerable  smile  again,  turns  to  her  maids, 
and  begins  once  more  in  French  and 
German  to  tell  them  about  unpacking  her 
trunks  and  what  dress  she  will  wear 
tonight  Of  course  I  leave  the  room. 
There,  papa,  that's  exactly  what  happened 
from  beginning  to  end.  What  ao  you 
think  of  such  treatment ) " 

"My  dear  Edie,  as  I've  often  told  you, 
you  are  much  too  hasty  in  your  judgments. 
I  have  listened  to  you  patiently ;  now  you 
must  listen  to  me.  Try  and  see  the  whole 
matter  in  another  light,  with  another  pair 
of  eyes  —  that  is,  with  mina  To  begin 
with,  the  first  offence  for  which  you  indict 
your  cousin,  seemingly,  is  her  smila  Seen 
with  your  ejres,  it  is  supercilious,  it  is 

impertinent,  it  is—- it  is Ah,  pardon 

me,  Edie;  I  have  forgotten  the  other 
adjective  you  made  use  of." 

"  Ob,  it  was  hateful,  odious,  patronising, 
irritating,  intolerable  1 " 

"  That  will  do,  my  dear,  thank  you..  I 
will  select  from  tiiat  list.  Suppose  I  take 
the  last  adjective  you  mentioned — '  intole- 
rable.'^ Well,  you  say  her  smile,  to  your 
eyes,  is  supercilious,  impertinent,  intole- 
rable. Now,  Edie,  to  my  old  eyes,  perhaps 
every  whit  as  critical  as  your  young  ones, 
it  seemed  a  winning  smile,  a  beautiftd 
smile  (for  it  parted  a  very  pretty  pair  of 
lips,  and  showed  a  very  pretty  row  of  small 
teeth),  and,  above  all,  a  well-bred  smile,  if 
I  may  use  Uie  term.  Now,  there  are  smiles 
and  smiles.  Ellinor's  smile  is  essentially 
the  smile  of  a  lady." 

**  Papa,  in  another  minute  I  shall  begin 
to  think  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  her." 

The  squire's  eyes  twinkled  more  and 
more.  Next  to  his  bi-weekly  whist»  he 
enjoyed  teasing  his  quick-tempered  little 
daughter. 

"  Now  well  take  the  next  indictment  in 
its  order,"  he  went  on,  almost  unconsciously 
falling  into  his  loud,  magisterial  tone.  "  So 
far  as  I  can  see,  Edie,  your  cousin's  next 


offence  was  presuming  to  address  you  as 
*  little.'  '  Little  Edie  "  were  the  words  she 
used — an  expression  that  is  on  my  own 
lips  at  least  once  in  every  hour  of  the  day; 
yet  it  never  enters  into  your  mind  to  fly 
into  a  passion  over  it,  and  get  red  to  the 
very  roots  of  your  hair." 

''  Now,  papa,  I  can't  stand  this.  You 
are  speaking  in  this  way  on  puix^ose  to 
aggravate  ma  Tou  know  I  hate  to  be 
reasoned  with.  I  won't  be  reasoned  with  I " 
And  here  Edie  stamped  her  small  foot  on 
the  ground,  to  show  how  very  much  in 
earnest  she  was. 

"But  you  are  little,  my  dear;  nothing 
will  ever  make  you  anything  elsa    The 

S process  of  dismantling  a  young  lady  five- 
eet-ten  in  height  would  necessitate  a  great 
effort  on  your  part  I  don't  like  to  say 
you'd  have  to  tiptoe,  Edia  Naturally, 
Ellinor  saw  this,  and,  out  of  pure  kindness 
of  heart " 

"  Now,  papa,  I  won't  hear  another  word 
— no,  not  one  half-syllabla  Nothing  you 
can  say  will  make  Ellinor  Yorke  anytmng 
but  an  excessively " 

*'  Beautiful,"  interposed  the  squira 

"Disagreeable  young  woman.  And 
more  Uum  that,  nothing  you  can  sa^  will 
ever  make  me  like  her  Sie  least  bit  in  the 
world.  Fancy  going  about  paying  visits 
with  two  maids  1  I  wonder  if  it's  a  fiunily 
allowance,  and  her  mother  and  sister  are 
travellmg  about  in  Italy  with  four  in 
attendance  9  Whv,  if  I  had  two  maids,  I 
shouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  them ;  I 
should  set  one  to  wait  upon  the  other  whQe 
I  dressed  myself." 

"  Ah,  but  see  what  scope  they  have  for 
their  skill  with  Miss  Ellinor!  what  a 
glorious  head  of  hair  to  spend  their  genius 
upon  ! "  said  the  squire  slyly. 

*'  Now,  papa,  you  did  not  even  see  it," 
answered  Edie  with  decision ;  "it  was  all 
done  up  tightly  under  her  hat,  and  she 
did  not  once  take  that  off  Perhaps," 
she  added  a  little  maliciously, ''  it  was  idl 
in  crimping-pins,  and  shell  let  it  down  in 
a  shower  to  her  feet  this  evening,  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  first  day  of  arrival 
I  wonaer  if  she  will  come  down  in  court 
plumes  and  train  to  dinner  ?  Those  two 
maids  between  them  ought  to  achieve 
something  altogether  wonderful  and  re- 
markable in  the  way  of  attira" 

And  something  "altogether  wonderful 
and  remarkable  "  those  two  maids  between 
tJiem  did  achieve,  if  to  drape  a  beautiful 
figure  so  as  to  enhance  its  every  charm, 
and  to  arrange  a  mass  of  dull,  deep  aabnm 
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hair  in  heavy  coils  round  a  shapely  head 
without  hiding  its  shapeliness,  be  a  wonder- 
Ail  and  remarkable  achievement  Edie 
herself  was  driven  to  admit  it,  when,  at 
nine  o'clock  predsely,  Ellinor  made  her 
entrance  into  the  drawing-room. 

She  did  not  sit  down  to  the  seven  o'clock 
family  dinner.  A  series  of  messages  in- 
formed Edie  of  her  cousin's  movements. 

Gretchen,  the  German  maid,  who  spoke 
good  English,  came  down  asking  to  know 
the  dinner-hour. 

*'  Seven  o'clock,"  answered  Edie ;  "  half 
an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  because  it  is  a 
whist-night" 

In  ten  minutes  another  message  was 
brought  to  Edie. 

'*  Miss  Yorke  was  tired  from  her  long 
journey,  and  was  lying  down.  Gould  she 
have  something  to  eat  in  her  own  room  at 
eight  o'clock )  She  would  descend  to  the 
drawing-room  at  nina" 

At  nine  o'clock  she  did  descend.  The 
squire  always  ate  his  dinner  in  a  hurry  on 
wmst-nights,  and  was  possibly  not  a  little 
relieved  that  the  newly-arrived  guest  did  not 
make  her  appearance  at  the  dinner-table, 
thereby  saving  him  the  expenditure  of  any 
extra  amount  of  time  and  ceremony.  He 
was  well  into  his  third  game  when  the 
clock  struck  nine,  and  was  so  intent  on 
the  disposal  of  his  trumps,  that  he  did  not 
so  much  as  look  up  when  Ellinor  entered 
the  room. 

The  library,  where  whist  was  invari- 
ably played,  opened  off  the  drawing-room, 
from  wmch  it  was  separated  by  two  pairs 
of  heavy  curtains.  Between  these  two 
pairs  of  curtains  was  a  recess  capable  of 
holding  a  sofa,  a  small  chair,  and  table. 
Here  m  this  little  nook,  commanding  a 
view  of  both  rooms,  Edie  and  Mra 
Bumsc^ — the  vicar's  wife — ^invariably  sat 
on  whist-nights,  each  with  some  mimicry 
of  work  in  her  hand — one,  at  any  rate,  of 
tiie  two,  intent  on  watching  the  faces  of 
the  card-players,  and  garnering  a  whole 
harvest  of  fun  from  their  chance  words 
and  changes  of  features. 

To  the  right  of  the  squire,  and  his  most 
dangerous  adversary,  sat  Phil  Wickham, 
looking  occasionally  a  little  bored,  but  his 
frank,  handsome  face  never  so  much  as 
douded  by  frown  or  ill-temper,  let  the 
cards  go  against  him  as  they  might 

Opposite  Phil  sat  the  parson,  the  Rev. 
Gharies  Eumsey,  who  had  been  now  close 
upon  twenty  years  vicar  of  the  church  of 
St  Dunstan's-under-the-Hill.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  churches  in  the  county 


of  Berkshire,  and,  as  he  delighted  to  tell 
every  new  comer  he  could  get  to  listen  to 
him,  had  stood  there  ages  before  the  present 
village  had  been  called  into  existence. 
"For  you  must  know,"  he  would  say, 
''  that  Stan  Ham  is  literally  a  corruption, 
or  rather  contraction,  of  St  Dunstan's 
hamlet^  which,  little  by  little,  crept  up 
around  the  old  churcL" 

A  cheery  old  man  was  this  vicar,  with  a 
kindly  word  ready  for  every  person,  great 
or  smaU,  in  the  parish,  and  a  hand  ever 
ready  to  find  its  way  to  his  pocket,  should 
help  of  a  more  substantial  kind  seem 
needed.  He  had  a  somewhat  portly  person, 
with  a  ruddy  face,  a  keen  eye,  and  a  broad 
forehead,  from  which  the  white  hair  was 
brushed  back  but  sparsely.  His  one  weak 
point  was  the  love  of  a  joke.  Joke  he  must, 
even  should  the  laugh  go  against  himself, 
or  only  a  serious  moment  offer  occasion 
for  it 

Opposite  to  the  squire,  and  his  invariable 
partner,  sat  Colonel  Wickham,  Phil's  uncle, 
tall,  thin,  erect,  every  inch  a  soldier,  every 
inch  a  gentleman.  Not  a  vestige  of  a 
Hkeness  existed  between  him  and  the  fair, 
frank,  blue-eyed  Phil.  His  hair  must  have 
been  black  as  night  in  his  youth,  for  a  raven- 
touch  showed  even  now  here  and  there  amid 
the  grey,  and  his  eyebrows  were  jet-black. 
His  features  were  of  a  distinctly  high-bred 
type,  his  hands  long,  white,  and  shapely. 
HiIb  eyes  were  remarkable ;  dark,  full,  ex- 
pressive, questioning  eyes,  of  the  sort  one 
might  expect  to  find  set  in  the  head  of  a 
poet,  an  artist,  a  dreamer ;  and  lo  1  Golonel 
Wickham  was  as  far  removed  from  any 
of  these  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be. 
Golonel  Wickham's  one  aim,  object,  and 
pursuit  in  life  was — ^figures.  He  was  a 
fair  specimen  of  an  English  country- 
gentleman,  an  excellent  rider,  a  first-rate 
whist-player,  but  over  and  above  all  this, 
or  rather  in  front  and  before  all  this,  he 
was  a  statistician;  he  had,  in  truth,  be- 
come fairly  eminent  as  such,  and  profes- 
sional men  even  were  at  times  glad  of  his 
aid  in  checking  and  equalising  sundry 
returns  and  estimates  which  passed  through 
their  hands.  The  Colonel  never  gave  his 
help  grudgingly.  He  delighted  in  nothing 
more  than  some  puzzle  in  numbers  or 
returns  which  refused  to  adjust  itself. 

"  If  I  happen  to  die  before  my  uncle," 
Phil  had  been  heard  to  say,  ''when  he 
comes  to  take  a  last  look  at  me,  instead  of 
saying,  'Poor  Phil,  what  a  handsome 
fellow  he  wasl'  or,  'What  an  untimely 
ending  to  a  promising  youug  life  I '  he'U 
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set  to  work  counting  ihe  naik  in  the  coffin- 
lid.  Then  liell  make  a  calculation  oat  of 
it :  '  If  a  young  man,  five  feet  eleven  and 
three-quarters,  requires  so  many  nails  in  his 
coffin-lid,  how  many  must  be  required  daily 
throughout  the  country  1  N.R — Returns 
must  be  checked  by  average  death-rate  in 
each  county.  Also  a  liberal  allowance 
must  be  made  for  Chinamen,  who  bring 
their  coffins  over  with  them,  and  die  of 
pleurisy  when  they  arrive.'  Yes,  certainly 
my  death  would  suggest  to  him,  before 
anything  else,  coffin-nails  as  a  grand  item 
at  present  unstatistified." 

Edie  had  scolded  Phil  tremendously  for 
this  little  speech  of  his.  To  say  truth, 
Colonel  Wickham  had  been  from  her  very 
baby-days  a  great  favourite  with  her — 
seemed,  in  fact^  almost  as  near  and  dear  to 
her  as  her  own  father.  To  other  people 
those  large,  expressive  eyes  of  his  might 
seem  to  be  always  appraising,  cataloguing, 
enumerating;  to  her  they  seemed  to  t^ 
another  tale — a  tale  of  weariness,  of  world- 
sickness,  which,  put  into  so  miany  words, 
would  have  run  somewhat  as  follows : 

"  I  set  my  brains  to  work  in  order  to 
keep  my  heart  quiet  I  ganter  dry  sticks 
because  the  grapes  and  wine  of  life  are 
denied  me." 

When,  where,  and  how  this  notion  crept 
into  her  head  she  would  have  found  it 
hard  to  say.  It  might  have  been  years 
ago,  when,  as  a  small  child,  having  given 
the  slip  to  nurse  and  governess,  she  had 
contrived  to  find  her  wav  to  WidUiam 
Place,  intending  to  make  vie  Colonel  play 
at  draughts  with  her — a  game  in  which 
she  specially  delighted,  and  which  Colonel 
Wickham  played  upon  a  method  of  calcu- 
lation entirely  his  own.  She  had  crept  up 
into  his  study,  expecting  to  find  him 
surrounded,  as  usual,  with  charts,  indices, 
tables,  and,  lo  1  there  was  he,  seated  beside 
his  fire,  staring  into  the  live  coids  widi 
folded  hands  and  a  tear  upon  either  cheek. 
Or  it  might  have  been  later  on  in  life, 
when  he  had  been  called  upon  to  give  his 
consent  to  her  engagement  with  Phil,  and 
he  had  taken  her  in  his  arms,  laid  his 
hand  upon  her  head,  looked,  down  into 
her  eyes,  and  bidden  "  Heaven  bless  her ! " 
Anyhow,  the  notion  was  there,  firmly  fixed 
in  her  brain,  and  it  would  have  taken  a 
strong  hand  to  uproot  it 

This  was  the  group  of  four  upon  which 
Ellinor  Yorke's  eyes  rested  as  she  paused 
for  a  moment  at  the  drawine-room  door, 
doubtful  in  which  chair  or  soia  to  ensconce 
herself. 


Edie  advanced  to  meet  her. 

''Mrs.  Bumsey  and  I  generally  sit 
between  the  curtains  on  whist-nights. 
We  like  to  wateh  the  ^one.  Will  you 
take  this  chair  f  May  I  introduce  you  to 
Mrs.  Rumsey  1 "  she  said,  trying  hard  to 
be  gracious. 

Mrs.  Rumsey  bowed  a  little  stiffly;  then 
held  out  her  hand. 

Edie*8  cousin  1  Yes,  it  must  be  the  right 
thiuR  to  da 

Edie's  cousin,  however,  took  no  notice 
of  the  outstretohed  hand,  bowed  slightly 
(not  stiffly),  smiled  condescendingly,  sank 
gracefully  into  the  low  chur  which  Edie 
had  placed  for  her,  turning  her  head  away 
from  the  ladies  towards  the  card-table. 

Edie,  looking  from  Mrs.  Rumsey  to 
Ellinor,  wondered  at  the  contrast  between 
the  two  women.  Mrs.  Rumsey  was  emphsr 
tically  a  type  of  the  conventional,  orthodox, 
provinciu  clergyman's  wife,  nowao  rapidly 
becoming  a  thme  of  the  past  She  had  on 
the  inevitable  black  silk  dress,  plain  linen 
cufis  and  collar,  neat  cap,  with  a  tieht  wisp 
of  hair  showing  beneatL  She  bad  the 
prosy,  placid,  somewhat  plump  face  one  is 
apt  to  associate  with  the  said  cap  and  cuffs, 
and  she  had  in  her  hand  the  inevitable 
knitting  one  is  apt  to  expect  as  a  corollary 
to  the  other  inevitable  attributes. 

And  opposite  to  her,  scarcely  so  much  as 
conscious  of  her  exiBtence,  sat  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  young  wolnen  that  England, 
in  this  generation,  has  produced. 

"  What  is  it— what  is  it  T'  Edie  asked 
herself,  giving  absent  answers  to  Mrs. 
Rumsey's  platitudes,  and  darting  swiff;^ 
sudden  glances  at  her  cousId,  while  she 
stitched  vigorously  at  her  white  lilies  on 
her  Roman  satin  sheeting.  ''What  is  it 
makes  her  look  somethmg  between  an 
empress  and  an  angel,  for  ime  is  no  nearer 
one  or  the  other  tlum  I  am)" 

Then  she  began  to  take  stock  of  Ellinor's 
hair,  her  features,  her  complexion,  and 
catalogued  them  somewhat  in  this  fashion : 

"  Hair  just  the  colour  of  autumn  leaves, 
when  they  are  going  from  red  to  brown — 
and  such  a  lot  of  it  1 — eyes,  same  colour, 
onlv  one  shade  darker ;  eyebrows  narrow, 
arched,  jet-black — oh,  she  must  use  a  pencil 
to  them  1 — ^long,  dark  lashes — I  can  t  see 
whether  they  curl  at  the  ends.  I  think 
they  do — ^yes,  they  da  Nose  straight,  very, 
very  straight,  a  little  long,  but  beautiful 
nostrils ;  upper  lip  a  little,  little  too  long ; 
lips  very  red — oh,  she  must  touch  them, 
I  am  sure,  with  cr§me  vermeille — chin  a 
little  prominent;  beantiful  small  teeth,  and 
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ob,  what  a  tiny,  tiny  eia,  and  how  perfect 
in  its  oatline  I  And  her  complexion  is 
perfect,  too;  dead,  creamy  white,  with  a 
delicate  tinge  of  colour,  jnst  where  it 
ought  to  be — I  don't  think,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  that  is  quite  natural;  her 
maids,  too,  ought  to  haye  something  to  do 
to  keep  them  out  of  mischief — a  long, 
slender  pillar  of  a  throat,  falling  shoulders, 
a  not  too  slight  figure,  and — oh,  what  has 
she  on  ?  What  can  it  be — silk,  stuff,  cash- 
mere I  And  what  colour  can  it  be? 
Nothing,  I  think,  that  I  have  ever  seen 
before.*^ 

It  took  Edie  at  least  five  minutes,  and 
three  times  as  many  swift,  sideway  glances 
to  decide  these  two  last  important  questions . 

**  It's  Houen-blue,"  she  said  to  herself  at 
length;  ''and  here  it  looks  quite  black, 
ana  ttwre  it  shows  a  fleck  or  two  of  pale 
blue.  It's  a  wonderful  colour ;  I've  only 
seen  it  once  before  in  my  life,  and  that  was 
on  a  ceiling  in  a  cathedral  Why,  she 
must  have  had  the  stuff  manufactured  for 
her,  and  it  is  nearly  all  soft  silk,  with  wool 
here  and  there  to  give  depth  to  the  colour. 
And  how  is  the  dress  made )  How  does 
she  get  that  long  line  of  drapery,  and  yet 
have  a  waist  What  lace,  too  1  It  must 
be  worth  as  much  as  all  my  jewellery  put 
together.    And  a  set  of  black  pearls  1 " 

But  at  this  moment  the  squire  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  his  cousin  had  entered  the 
room,  and  sat  surveying  the  card-party. 

"  Ah,  Ellinor,  my  dear,  you  there  1 "  he 
said,  half  turning  his  head ;  "  I  hope  you 
are  feeling  more  rested  Now  pray  don't 
disturb  yourselves,  gentlemen;  I'll  intro- 
duce you  all  when  we've  finished  the  rub. 
Trump  to  your  ace,  Master  Phil.  Another 
time  don't  look  so  cocksure  when  you  are 
playing  your  ace  second  hand." 

Ellinor,  continuing  her  calm  survey  of  the 
four  gentlemen,  said  to  herself  with  an 
easy  smile — a  brain  smile,  if  the  expression 
be.  allowed,  for  the  heart  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it : 

"  Four  men  seated  within  half-a-do2en 
yards  of  me  to  ignore  my  presence  for 
possibly  half  an  hour !    We  shall  see." 

SOME  LONDON  CLEARINGS. 

XASTCHEAP. 

To  take  a  ticket  for  Eastcheap  by  under- 
ground railway,  is  just  at  this  moment  a 
new  and  startling  experience.  The  thing 
will  be  common  and  trite  enough  by-and- 
by,  but  in  the  first  blush  of  novelty  it 
suggests  an  invasion  of  the  City,  such  as  has 


scarcely  a  parallel  since  Boadicea  came 
down  with  uie  Icenx  and  tamed  iJie  place 
inside  out  like  a  glove.    And  for  tiiose  of 
us  even  who  know  the  City  pretty  well, 
experience  has  generally  stopped  short  at. 
Eastcheap,  except,  perhaps,  when,  bent  on 
some  seafiuring  enedition,  a  venture  has 
been  made  into  tne  labyrinth  of  narrow 
streets  whichsurrounded  Custom  House  and 
docks,  and  cut  them  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  habitable  world.    And  then  Eastcheap 
was  the  neck  of  a  narrow  gorge,  a  con- 
fused scene  of  lorries,  drays,  waggons,  and 
heavy-wheeled  vehides  genera^;  where 
carmen  shouted,  and  heavy  horses  struck 
fire  from  the  granite  pavement.    On  either 
hand  narrow  lanes  shared  in  the  generid 
block,  and  added  their  share  of  traffic  to 
the  confusion;  a  solid,  substantial  confusion, 
altogether  different  from  the  whirl  and 
press  of  the  other  Cheap  to  the  westward. 
And  now  everything  is  changed.    For  if 
you  will  trust  yourseB  implicitly  to  some 
friendly  guide  without  enquiring  as  to  your 
destination;  blindfolding  is  needless,  for 
you  will  learn  nothing  from  tiie  newly- 
pointed  tunnels  of  white  brick,  and  the 
great  walls  of  cemoit;    but  only  come 
alonff  without  asking  questions,  f oUow  the 
faminar  procession  of  passengers,  give  up 
your  ticket  at  the  fanuliar  baarrier  to  the 
collector  in  the  accustomed  uniform  and 
cap ;  and  when  you  come  out  into  the  open 
air,  even  dispensing  with  the  three  twirls 
round  appropriate  to  the  circumstances; 
even  then,    with    the   traditional    three 
guesses,  it  U  qxdte  probable  that  you  will 
fail  to  guess  rightly  where  you  axe.    For 
apart  from  the  novelty  of  thus  coming  up 
to  daylight  in  the  very  inner  recesses  of 
the  City,  there  is  a  certain  strangeness 
and  un&miUarity  about  the  scene.    Here 
ia  the  meeting-place  of  great  thoroughfares, 
with  a  whirl  of  traffic  from  the  various 
converging  streams ;  but  there  is  a  feeling 
of  space  and  roominess  which  is  quite  a 
new  sensation  in  this  part  of  the  City. 
Only  the   statue  right   in   front   seems 
perfectly   familiar,    and    the    inscription 
upon  the  base  of  the  statue,  ''William 
the  Fourth,"  at  once   puts  an   end   to 
uncertainty.    Here  we  are  in  the  very 
throat  of  London  Bridge,  Cannon  Street 
opens  out  its  vista  of  warehouses  and 
offices.  King  William  Street  its  thronging 
omnibuses  and  pedestrians,  while  Grace- 
church  Street  suggests  in  its  more  varied 
outline  the  greater  antiquity  of  its  pre- 
tensions as  a  City  thoroughfare.    But  the 
new  feature  in   the  scene  is  the  great 
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thoroughfare  of  EastcheM),  which  is  happily 
dlowed  to  retain  ita  old  historic  name;  a 
fine,  broad,  open  way  bordered  by  hoardings 
and  demolished  houses,  which  now  leads  as 
a  grand  central  avenne  to  the  Tower. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  here  is  the 
old  Eastcheap — ^the  market-place  of  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Oity — of  the  old  walled 
City,  which  was  divided  pretty  equally 
by  the  Wall  Brook,  a  stream  that  flowed 
benei^  the  Boman  wall  near  Moorgate, 
and  joined  the  Thames  at  Dowgate,  a 
stream  now  buried  fathoms  deep,  and  only 
kept  in  memory  by  the  street  and  the  ward 
that  bear  its  name.  And  we  are  not 
much  less  bewildered  in  trying  to  recall 
the  Eastcheap  of  Shakespeare's  times,  with 
its  Old  Boar's  Head,  where  Dame  Quickly 
was  hostess,  and  which  was  frequented 
by  Bardolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol,  as  well  as 
by  wild  Prince  Hal,  and  the  inimitable 
Sir  John  Falsta£  Indeed,  we  are  here  in 
presence  of  a  dearing  upon  a  clearing, 
for  part  of  Eastcheap  was  levelled  to 
make  the  approaches  for  the  new  London 
Bridge,  and  that  ve^  statue  of  King 
William  stands,  it  is  said,  upon  the 
site  of  the  famous  Boar's  Head.  The 
tavern,  described  by  Shakespeare,  indeed 
perished  in  the  Oreat  Fire,  but  a  new  one 
rose  upon  its  ashes,  with  a  finely-carved 
sign  of  old  oak,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  Guildhall  Museum;  and  this  tavern 
was  a  noted  one,  and  still  well  frequented 
down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
We  may  suppose  the  tavern  to  have  been 
well  known  to  the  town,  and  an  accustomed 
haunt  of  players  as  well  as  of  men  of 
fashion,  and  we  have  a  record  of  a  per- 
formance given  there  in  1602  by  the 
servants  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  the  Earl 
of  Worcester,  when  it  was  thought  an 
appanage  of  high  nobility  to  keep  a 
company  of  pkyers  as  well  as  a  number 
of  chaplain& 

But  to  account  for  this  utter  disappear- 
ance of  the  part  of  Eastcheap  which  con- 
tained the  Boar's  Head,  we  must  remember 
the  changes  that  time  has  brought  about 
in  the  ground -plan  of  the  (Sty  since 
Shakespeare's  days.  TheGreat  Fire,  indeed, 
made  a  marvellously  small  alteration  in 
the  general  plan.  Streets  and  courts,  alleys 
and  lanes,  rose  a^ain  from  their  ruins  m 
their  entirety,  and  the  magnificent  plan  of 
Wren,  which  would  have  given  us  a  City, 
grand,  indeed,  but  entirely  without  local 
history,  was  never  even  atttempted.  But 
old  London  Bridge,  which  many  yet  living 
may  remember,  stood  a  little  to  the  east- 


ward of  the  present  structure,  and  the 
approach  to  it  was  by  New  Fish  Street^ 
running  in  a  direct  line  with  Gracechurch 
Street  Eastcheap  formed  a  cross  road 
which  ran  into  Canning  Street^  which 
bearing  northwards,  the  route  was  con- 
tinued through  Budee  Bow  and  Watling 
Street  to  St  Paul's  Churchyard.  An  alter- 
native route  into  the  City  from  the  west 
was  then,  as  now,  by  Holbom,  crossing  the 
bridge  over  the  Fleet,  then  an  open 
stream,  with  boats  and  bai^  moored  to 
the  bank.  And  this  was  Sir  John  Fabtafi's 
usual  route — and  so  probably  Shakespeare's 
— ^mto  the  City,  and  to  his  &vourite  haunt 
at  tiie  Boar's  Head.  For  the  hostess, 
who  knew  his  habits  well,  lying  in  wait 
with  Fang  and  Snare,  the  shenffs  officers, 
to  arrest  him,  leads  thp  officers  that  way, 
saying :  '<  He  comes  continually  to  Pye 
Comer  (saving  your  manhood)  to  buy  a 
saddle,"  and  Pye  Comer  is  otherwise  known 
as  GUtspur  Street,  close  by  Newgate 
Prison.  And  so  passing  under  the  gloomy 
archway  and  prison-house,  where  the  poor 
debtors,  no  doubt,  were  clamouring  for 
charity'  behind  l^e  iron  grating,  the 
worthy  knight,  all  unconscious  of  how 
great  a  risk  he  ran  of  joining  their 
company,  would  press  through  the  busy, 
unsavoury  markel^  with  faitblul  Bardolph 
at  his  heels,  and  stroll  down  Cheapside, 
far  more  open  then  than  now;  past  the 
handsome  conduit  and  the  church  of  St 
Maiy-le-Bow,  so-called  because  built  on 
arches  over  the  street^  and  past  Gold- 
smith's Bow,  widi  a  sly  glance  at  the  pretty 
wives  of  the  fraternity — "  The  most  beau- 
tiful frame  of  fair  houses  and  shops  that 
be  within  the  walls  of  London,  or  else- 
where in  England."  Then  he  passes  by 
the  Poultry  into  the  Stock's  market,  where 
the  Mansion  House  is  now,  for  ''he's  in- 
dited to  dinner  to  The  Lubbar's  Head,  in 
Lumbart  Street^  to  Master  Smooth's,  the 
silkman,"  and  just  there,  with  dinner  in 
immediate  prospect,  and  his  appetite 
sharpened  by  the  walk,  he  is  waylaid  by 
Fang  and  Snare,  close  by  the  spot  where 
centuries  later,  an  equally  celebrated  arrest 
will  be  made,  and  also  at  the  suit  of  a 
widow — of  Samuel  Pickwick,  that  is,  at  the 
suit  of  Mrs.  BardelL 

But  to  return  to  Eastcheap — when 
turning  towards  the  Tower  and  the  ^at 
clearance  made  in  that  direction,  it  is 
rather  surprising  to  see  the  Monument 
brought  out  to  the  full  light  of  day.  The 
Monument,  no  lonser  lost  among  din^ 
courts  and  lanes,  but   looking  as  if  it 
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meant  to  take  its  share  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world,  after  its  long  retirement — 
a  retirement  that  dates  from  the  year  1831, 
when  new  London  Bridge  was  opened  for 

Sublic  traffic,  and  the  tide  of  traffic,  which 
ad  long  passed  np  and  down  Fish  Street 
Hill,  was  turned  another  way.  Still,  oar 
country  cousins  have  always  been  faithful 
to  the  Monument,  and  now  there  is  a 
little  knot  of  people  looking  up  at  it,  half 
inclined  to  inmiure  themselyes  within  the 
tall  column,  and  half  doubtful  of  the 
yenture.  The  basso  relieyo  at  the  base 
attracts  some  attention,  and  excites  a  little 
bewilderment  The  figures  sitting  on  a 
cloud  are  clearly  allegorical ;  but  there  is  a 
realistic  element  in  burning  houses  and 
fidling  beams,  and  citizens  holding;  up  their 
hands  in  horror  at  the  devastation.  But 
the  disconsolate  figure  of  a  woman  might 
be  somebody  who  has  escaped  from  the  nre 
with  very  few  clothes  on ;  as  it  happens,  it 
^ifies  London  in  her  distress,  to  whom  a 
figure  in  Boman  habit  holds  out  a  helping 
hand — ^a  small  boy  suggests  he  is  giying 
her  a  halfpenny — ^irom  some  steps  opposite. 
This  last  is  Charles  the  Second,  no  aoubt^ 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James 
the  Second,  stands  behind  holding  a 
garland,  which,  perhaps,  he  has  won  in 
sea-fights  with tiie Dutch;  and  about  these 
is  a  knot  of  figures  who  represent,  no  doubt, 
theyirtuesand  graces  which  are  in  the  habit 
of  adorning  both  courts  and  cities. 

If  we  do  not  go  up  the  Monument  now 
we  neyer  shall.  It  is  an  enterprise  that, 
if  missed  in  youth,  is  rarely  undertaken  in 
more  mature  years.  And  we  are  here  with 
something  of  tiie  flayour  of  noyelty  upon 
the  scene,  and  there  is  akind  of  enthusiasm 
of  enterprise  in  the  air.  We  can  see 
people  walking  about  in  the  ca^  on  the 
top,  and  the  sight  inyites  us  to  jom  them — 
just  as  mice  are  said  to  be  excited  at  the 
■i^ht  of  other  mice  looking  through  the 
wires  of  a  trap.  Eyen  in  the  business-like 
neighbourhood  of  Monument  Yard,  there 
is  a  feeling  tiiat  die  Monument  is  looking 
up  in  popmar  estimation ;  were  the  column 
in  tiie  hands  of  a  company,  we  should  rudi 
to  buy  Monument  shfures.  Although  it  is 
mid-day,  wajKons  and  carts  are  stul  wait- 
ing for  their  loads  from  BOlingseate,  and  a 
couple  of  fish-porters,  who  haye  just 
finished  their  job,  doffing  the  sackdoth 
that  has  hitherto  draped  their  shoulders, 
look  doubtfulWtowardsthe  familiarcolumn. 
Cries  one :  **  Toss  ye  who  pays  for  both  up 
the  Monyment."  But  the  other  is  of  the 
old  school,  and  matters  something  to  the 


efiect  that  a  drop  of  beer  would  do  them 
more  good,  and  the  opportunity  is  lost  for 
these  fish-porters  of  improying  their  minds 
by  an  extcoisiye  suryey  of  the  world  around. 

There  is  a  certain  feeling  of  incongruity 
in  walking  into  the  interior  of  a  classic 
pillar  by  an  ordinary  swing  door,  and  then 
corkscrewing  up  the  inside  of  it ;  but  your 
respect  for  the  Monument  grows  with  each 
successiye  twist  of  the  corkscrew;  there 
seems  no  end  to  the  steps  which  circle 
aboye  and  below.  Eyery  now  and  then 
there  is  a  dull,  sullen  roar  through  the 
chimney-like  cylinder,  from  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  the  swing  door  at  foot^  as 
some  yictim  enters  or  escapes.  When  you 
are  nearly  at  the  top,  as  you  think,  and 
meet  some  party  of  laughlnff  young  girls 
who  haye  counted  the  steps  from  the  top, 
and  haye  already  got  to  oyer  a  hundred, 
your  heart  sinks,  and  you  wish  you  had  not 
come.  You  may  haye  heard  people  who 
haye  undergone  hard  labour  describe  the 
agonising  effects  of  the  treadwheel  upon 
the  back  smews  of  the  legs — ^well,  you  can  feel 
for  them  now — ^for  the  rogues  and  yaga- 
bonds,  that  is,  and  do  not  wonder  that  they 
take  things  easy  when  they  come  out  into 
the  world  agaia  But  presently  the  twi- 
light diat  filters  in  through  the  narrow 
shts  here  and  there  is  succeeded  by  the 
dawning  light  of  day ;  the  noise  of  echoing 
footsteps,  and  of  the  opening  and  shutting 
door,  is  drowned  in  the  full  roar  of  London, 
and  you  come  thankfully  out  on  the  capital 
of  the  column,  and  into  the  little  circular 
cage,  aboye  which  flares  the  gilded  tongue 
of  flame. 

The  City  is  below  us,  with  its  streets 
marked  out  with  lines  of  housetops,  and 
the  white  towers  and  spires  of  churches, 
while  just  below  crowd  long  lines  of 
vehicles,  and  people  swarm  like  ants,  run- 
ning to  and  fro  with  as  much  apparent  aim 
or  purposa  All  round,  a  misty,  smoky 
yeil  bounds  the  horizon,  but  the  City  itself 
is  perfectly  dear  and  free  from  smoka 
From  all  the  myriad  chimneys  there  is 
hardly  a  single  curl  of  smoke — no  house- 
hold fires  bum  among  this  wilderness  of 
roofr ;  and  oyer  the  dearly-defined  mass  of 
houses  St  Paul's  rises  majestically  with  its 
gUded  ball  and  cross  that  glitter  in  the 
sunshine.  But  the  riyer  looks  dark  and 
lowering,  with  the  towers  of  Westminster 
rising  out  of  the  gloom  from  which  it 
issues,  and  then,  with  its  bridges  showing 
bright  against  its  tawny  waters,  it  loses 
itsdf  among  masts  and  sails  in  dark,  im- 
penetrable (fistance.  As  to  what  lies  beyond 
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the  riyer,  it  is  all  concealed  in  a  dense 
cloud  of  mist  and  smoke,  bat  close  at  hand 
the  Tower  shows  with  the  distinctness  of 
a  model,  its  fosse,  its  walls  and  bastions, 
and  stem  donjon  keep ;  and  you  can  see 
where  new  towers  are  rising  in  their 
smooth  white  stonework,  which  are  to 
complete  its  attractions  as  an  ancient  show- 
place.  Kising  almost  against  us,  with  its 
foundation  in  the  deep  valley  of  Thames 
Street,  where  carmen  and  porters  are 
bustling  and  pushing,  is  the  handsome 
tower  of  St  Magnus,  one  of  Wren's  most 
successful  works,  but  all  enreloped  in 
scaffolding — ^let  us  hope  for  repairs,  and 
not  for  destruction.  Eyerywhere  over  the 
housetops  is  spread  a  network  of  wires, 
and  yet  hardly  noticeable  except  on  dose 
inspection,  while  the  supporting  posts  on 
every  roof  seem  to  be  hung  with  strings  of 
onions.  Here  and  there,  and  often  where 
the  houses  are  thickest,  shows  a  patch  of 
green  from  some  churchyard  or  old- 
fashioned  court,  but  the  general  hue  is  a 
neutral,  dusky  tint,  cold  and  subdued,  but 
not  uncheerfol,  with  dusky  patches  at 
places,  where  old  London,  with  its  didl 
red-brick  and  red  chimney-pots,  keeps  a 
comer  above  ground. 

It  is  strange  to  reflect  that  almost  all 
that  we  now  see,  was  after  the  Great  Fire 
a  ruin  and  a  wildemess ;  that  people  made 
their  way  across,  witii  fear  and  trembling, 
a  desert  haunted  by  thieves  and  desperadoes 
who  might  lurk  among  the  ruins  of  St 
Paul's,  or  spring  out  upon  the  rash  tra- 
veller from  among  the  broken  columns  of 
the  Exchange.  And  here  tiie  fire  began, 
just  below,  as  eveiybody  knows,  in  a 
baker's  shop — the  king's  baker,  if  you 
please,  by  name  Faryner,  a  name  that  one 
suspects  must  have  been  connected  with 
his  office,  as  if  Farinier  or  flourman,  heredi- 
tary bakers,  perhaps,  whose  ancestors  had 
helped  in  that  famous  baking  that  is  limned 
forth  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.  But  any- 
how, there  ibe  fire  began  late  on  a  Satur- 
day night,  or  perhaps  early  on  Sunday 
moming.  And  with  a  roaring  easterly 
wind  the  fire  spread  and  spread  till  aU 
about  Thames  Street  was  a  glowing  mass 
of  flame,  that  was*  fed  by  the  great  store 
of  combustible  matters  thereal^ute,  pitch 
and  tar,  ''and  warehouses  of  oyles,  and 
wines,  and  brandy,  and  other  tfaines,"  as 
Mr.  Pepys  records.  Then,  by  church-time, 
when  tiie  citizens  should  have  been  quietly 
on  their  way  to  church,  in  their  best 
doublets,  with  wives  and  children  by  their 
sides,  everybody  was  rushing  about  with 


furniture  and  valuables,  piling  them  for 
safety  in  the  churches,  l^t  were  them- 
selves destined  soon  to  succumb  to  the 
devouring  flames,  the  very  steeples  and 
towers  of  stone  crackling  up  and  buming 
like  so  much  tallow.  More  fortunate  and 
far-«eeing  were  those  who  managed  to 
secure  a  lighter  or  a  barge,  while  some 
recklessly  flune  their  belongings  into  the 
river,  on  which  furniture  and  rich  goods 
floated  up  and  down  with  the  tide,  all 
abandoned  and  derelict  And  so  the  fire 
went  on  buming  till  Friday,  '*all  up  the 
hill  of  the  City  in  a  most  horrid,  malicious, 
bloody  flam&"  And  bv  that  time  the  old 
City  within  the  walls  was  practically 
destroyed.  A  little  pateh  was  Idt  between 
tfie  Tower  and  Bishoppgate,  including 
Ald^ate,  where  still  bits  of  old,  or  at  least 
medisBval,  London  are  to  be  found;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fire  overleapt  the  wall 
by  Ludf;ate  and  Newgate,  and  carried  all 
before  it  as  far  as  reitst  Lane  and  the 
Temple,  where  all,  as  &r  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  wais  a  waste  of  smoking  ruins.  "A 
sad  sight  to  see,"  writes  Pepys,  "  how  the 
river  fooked,  no  houses  nor  diurch  near  it^ 
to  the  Templa" 

Once  [more  on  terra-firma,  and  through 
the  swing-door  into  the  street,  we  are  among 
a  nest  of  taverns  and  refreshment-houses, 
which  assert  themselves  mostly  as  in  the 
way  of  fish  ordinaries  and  dinners,  with 
facilities  in  the  frying  and  broiling  line 
for  those  who  only  want  a  snack ;  and  then, 
as  we  cross  Monument  Yard,  fruit  becomes 
curiously  blended  with  fish,  and  a  mingled 
odour  of  oysters  and  oranges  pervades  the 
air.  Here  are  laige  rooms,  the  doors 
thrown  wide-open,  and  bills  posted  up 
announcing  public  sales,  while  spread  out 
to  view  are  great  boxes  of  oranges,  and 
lemons,  and  grapes,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit 
from  the  Mediterranean,  while  another 
sale-room  is  devoted  to  dried  fruits  of  sorts 
such  as  will  presently  furmsh  forth  the 
Christmas  dessert  of  paterfamilias.  And  so, 
wandering  into  Eastcheap  again,  we  come 
upon  a  comer  where  demolition  and  rebuild- 
ing are  going  on,  and  r^  upon  an  ancient 
label,  '' Weieh-House  Yard."  The  yard  is 
now  knocked  into  Eastcheap,  and  only  this 
little  comer  remains  to  recall  its  former 
existence,  of  which  Strype,  in  hia  edition 
of  Stow's  Survey,  records,  "In  Love  Lane  " 
— and  Love  Lane  is  still  in  existence,  only 
shortened — "on  the  north-west  comer 
enteringinto  Little  Eastcheap" — ^Little  and 
bigger  Eastcheap  are  all  as  one  by  now — 
"  18  the  weigh-house,  built  on  the  ground 
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where  the  church  of  St  Andrew  Habbard 
Bfcood  before  the  fire  of  London.  Which 
flaid  weigh-hooae  was  before  in  Oomkil. 
Where  are  weighed  merchandizes  from 
beyond  the  eeaa  by  the  King's  Beam.  0?er 
ihu  office,  or  weigh-house,  is  a  large  room, 
now  made  nse  offer  aPresbyterian  meetihg- 
honsa^'  And  this  was  the  beginning  of 
the  King's  Weigh-honse  Ohapel,  which  has 
now  found  other  quarters. 

And  then,  on  the  other  side  of  the  great 
newthoronghfare,which  itisto  behopedwill 
be  called  ^Mtcheap  right  through,  bat  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Cheap,  are  those 
famous  lanes.  Mincing  and  Mark  Lanes, 
which  are  the  great  commercial  centres  of 
the  corn-dealers  and  the  produce-brokers. 
It  is  pleasant  here  to  plunge  into  some 
narrow  courts  and,  trustbg  to  be  guided  by 
the  stream  of  passengers,  to  be  carried  here 
and  there,  along  corridors  liued  with  offices, 
where  here  and  there  an  open  door  reveals 
quite  an  Arabian  Nights'  collection  of 
objects — strange  gums,  and  spices,  and 
balsams,  all  neatly  arranged  as  if  in  a 
museum,  with  a  strange,  subdued  scent^  as 
from  Arabythe  blest;  while  the  names  on 
the  whitened  glass  panels  are  of  all  kinds 
of  queer,  cabalistic,  and  crack-jaw  character. 
Sindbad  himself,  perhaps — ^who  is  a  mer- 
chant, by  the  way,  and  not  a  sailor — is 
driving  up  to  the  distant  entrance  in  a  cab, 
loaded  with  stranse  packages;  the  dark, 
yellow-eyed  man  m  a  fez,  with  a  cheroot 
always  between  his  lips,  who  scents  the 
neighbourhood  with  tobacco  and  sandal- 
wooii. 

But  strange  it  is  to  find  that  you  may 
walk  miles,  as  it  seems,  through  corridors 
and  avenues,  where  people  file  through 
in  interminable  procession,  without  ever 
coming  under  the  open  sky,  except,  perhaps, 
for  a  moment  in  some  quaint^  three-cornered 
court,  where  vou  have  a  choice  of  as  many 
of  these  busily-thronged  passages ;  and  so 
you  may  go  twirling  about  from  one  to  the 
other  tUl  you  lose  s2l  notion  of  orientation, 
and  may  come  out  eventually  in  Grace- 
church  Street^  or  Fenchurch  Street,  or  more 
likely  in  Mark  Lane. 

For  it  is  to  and  from  Mark  Lane  that 
the  run  is  most  incessant  just  now, 
though  these  cunningly-pierced  burrows, 
and  the  great  corn-market,  with  its  acres 
of  glass  roofs,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  our 
whereabouts,  while  the  pale,  sallow  dealers 
in  drugs  and  gums  are  replaced  by  a  more 
atout  and  ruady  physique,  as  the  country 
dealers  come  thronging  in  from  their 
distant  homes.    A  savour,  too,  of  roast 


meats  and  grills  replaces  the  musky 
perfumes  of  gums  and  drugs.  For  the 
nibbling  of  samples  and  the  weighing  of 
prices  contribute  to  hunger  and  thurst, 
and  there  is  a  kind  of  nuurket-dinner 
feeling  manifested  about  the  taverns  of 
Mark  Lane  which  makes  the  passer-by,  for 
the  moment^  fancy  himself  'gifted  with  a 
country  appetite. 

Time  out  of  mind,  no  doubt  there  has 
been  a  corn-market  at  Mark  Lane,  which 
seems  to  derive  its  name  from  the  mart,  or 
market,  while  Mincing  Lane,  close  by,  is 
said  to  be  called  after  the  dainty  nuns 
of  St.  Helen's,  who,  picking  their  way 
delicately  among  the  miry  ways  of  the  City, 
got  the  nickname  of  Minchons,  and  so 
passed  it  on  to  this  lane,  which  be- 
longed to  them,  and  led  up  to  their 
convent  walls;  and  Stow  records  how 
"in  this  lane,  of  old  time,  dwelled 
divers  strangers,  born  of  Genoa  and  those 
parts ;  these  were  commonly  called  galley- 
men,  and  brought  up  wines  and  other 
merchandise,  which  they  landed  in  Thames 
Street"  Now,  this  old  time  was,  probably, 
when  the  Genoese  had  the  traae  of  the 
East  in  their  hands,  so  that  the  odour  of 
spices  and  drugs  has  probably  hung  about 
these  parts  ever  since. 

Coming  into  Eastcheap  again — or  per- 
haps it  is  Great  Tower  Street  now — with 
a  fine  view  of  the  old  keep  rising  over 
hoardings  and  demolished  buildings,  we 
are  in  full  sight  of  the  newnulway-station, 
with  its  neat  white  brickwork,  and  the 
inscription,  in  the  now  familiar  blue-white 
glazed  letters,  "  Mark  Lane  Station."  In 
strict  topographical  fact,  the  station  is  at 
the  bottom  of  Seethine  Lane.  And  there 
is  something  strangdy  familiar  in  this 
Seething  Lane,  for  you  mav  remember  Uiat 
hereabouts  was  the  old  Navy  Office  and 
the  abode  of  Samuel  Pepys. 

There  is  nothiiLz  very  much  to  remind 
us  of  the  days  of  repys  at  this  end  of  the 
lane,  although  he  may  have  seen  the 
building  of  those  comfortable-looking  red- 
brick houses  which  have  just  escaped 
demolition  by  a  hur's-breadth.  There  is 
one  house,  looking  forlornly  over  a  heap 
of  bricks  and  refuse,  that  especially  strikes 
the  fancy — a  snug,  homely  residence,  with 
solid  sashes  and  square  windows  fiush  with 
the  brickwork,  and  on  the  top  floor  a  ware- 
house, with  a  crane  at  the  side ;  where  the 
old-fashioned  merchant,  in  his  fall-skirted 
coat  and  scratch  wig,  might  sit  in  his  par- 
lour over  his  wine,  and  watch  the  full  sacks 
as  they  swung  upwards  to  his  storehousa 
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And  what  histories  there  have  been  in 
these  mug  red-brick  houses,  that  are  not 
ancient  exactly,  but  only  old-fashioned, 
but  with  at  least  a  century  and  a  half 
of  human  life  about  theml  Children 
have  racketed  about  the  square,  solid 
rooms;  lovers  have  enjoyed  soft  twilight 
hours  in  the  cosy  window-seats;  family 
feasts  have  gone  on  with  song  and  dance ; 
wedding-feasts  and  funeral  baked  meats; 
and  now  no  more  shall  domestic  fires  burn 
in  those  snug  fireplaces,  with  the  tall  carved 
chimney-pieces,  for  here  is  an  end  of  it  all 
in  a  heap  of  old  bricks  and  some  ragged 
raf  tera  Here  and  there  on  the  hoardings 
are  bills  that  announce  sales  of  old  mate- 
rials— among  them  one  that  seems  sug- 
gestive :  Number  Nine,  Black  Saven  Court, 
and  with  so  much  lumber  and  wainscoting, 
two  carved  chimney-pieces  in  wood^  and 
one  in  statuary  marble  inlaid.  And,  as  it 
happens,  we  can  trace  the  beginning  and 
the  end,  for,  turning  to  the  Survey,  we 
find :  *'  Black  Baven  Court,  an  open  place, 
with  good  new  brick  buildings,  well 
inhabited."  That  would  be  in  the  first 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  what 
lies  between  I  What  unrecorded  histories 
and  unwritten  romance  I 

But  here,  on  the  other  side  of  the  broad, 
new  highway,  stands  the  old  church  of  All 
Hallows,  Barking.  Why  Barking,  it  is 
difficult  to  see,  as  there  is  no  such  place 
about  here,  till  we  are  reminded  that  the 
church  once  belonged  to  the  nuns  of 
Barking,  taking  us  back,  indeed,  to  the 
days  of  Bishop  Erkenwald  and  the  Saxon 
kings.  There  is  nothing  outwardly  to 
show  for  this  antiquity  but  a  very  plain 
and  ugly  brick  tower,  which  harmonises, 
however,  well  enough  with  the  huge  pile 
of  bonded  warehouses  that  shuts  it  out 
from  a  view  of  the  Tower.  If  somebody 
would  make  a  clearance  of  them,  he  would 
deserve  well  of  his  country.  And  cheek 
by  jowl  with  the  brick  tower,  a  warehouse, 
with  cranes  and  hoists,  has  made  an  effort 
to  be  even  with  it,  but  has  only  been  able 
to  get  up  two-thirds  of  the  way ;  and  then 
there  are  some  squat,  ugly  windows  and  a 
doorway  which  a  Gtotliic  purist  would  call 
debased.  But  there  is  a  history  about  the 
old  brick  tower  which  really  dates  from 
before  the  Oreat  Fire,  and  from  the  top  of 
which  Master  Samuel  Pepys  watched  the 
progress  of  the  flames.  And  here  is  the 
history  as  Strype  gives  it :  *'  This  church 
was  much  defaced  by  a  lamentable  Blow 
of  twenty-seven  Barrels  of  Gunpowder  that 
took  fire  the  24th  day  of  January,  1649, 


in  a  ship-chandler's  house  over  against  the 
south  side  of  the  church."  The  ship- 
chandler  was  very  busy  in  his  shop  that 
night,  barrelling  up  of  gunpowder  —  by 
candle-light,  no  doubt,  with  the  door  of 
his  horn  lanth6m  left  open  to  facilitate  the 
operation — when  away  went  gunpowder 
and  ship-chandler,  the  tower  of  the  church, 
The  Bose  Tavern  dose  by,  and  a  parish 
dinner,  parishioners  and  all,  in  this  one 
"lamentable  Blow."  Digging  out  The 
Bose  Tavern,  people  found  the  mistress 
sitting  in  her  Imt,  and  one  of  the  drawers 
standee  by  the  bar's  side,  with  a  pot  in 
his  hana,  just  as  it  might  have  been  had  the 
blow  happened  the  day  before  yesterday. 

But,  the  morning  after  the  Blow,  was 
found  upon  the  upper  leads  of  Barking 
Church,  a  young  duld  lying  in  a  cradle  as 
newly  laid  in  bed.  It  was  never  known 
whose  child  it  was,  so  one  of  the  parish 
kept  it  for  a  memorial,  and  Master  Strype, 
looking  round  the  neighbourhood  in  Uie 
year  of  the  Great  Fire,  and  taking  his 
glass  at  a  neighbouring  tavern  with  the 
pariah  worthies,  records  that  he  saw  the 
child,  then  grown  to  be  a  proper  maiden. 
But  as  to  the  further  history  of  this  proper 
maiden,  histonr  is,  unfortunately,  silent 

StiU,  in  spite  of  its  history.  Barking 
Church  is  not  in  any  ways  outwardly 
beautiful,  so  that  it  is  an  agreeable  surprise 
on  entering,  to  see  such  a  fine,  solemn 
interior,  with  a  vestibule  the  whole  width 
of  the  church,  divided  from  it  by  a  finely- 
carved  wooden  screen — a  pleasant  kind  of 
portico,  with  seats  and  tablets,  where  a 
good  deal  of  parish  business  is  going  on. 
This  is  the  part,  no  doubt,  that  suffered 
from  the  Blow,  and  was  happily  restored 
in  the  taste  of  the  age,  for  the  interior  of 
the  church  is  composed  of  three  ancient 
bays,  with  sturdy  round  columns  of  the 
Norman  period,  and  three  more  of  Perpen- 
dicular character  at  the  eastern  end — 
altogether,  a  place  worthy  of  its  history, 
being  a  very  ancient  foundation,  which 
shared  in  its  day  many  of  the  memories  of 
the  Tower,  both  as  palace  and  prison.  The 
dust  of  citizens  and  of  courtiers  mingle 
beneath  its  pavements.  Knights,  drapers, 
merchants  of  the  staple,  clerks  of  the  green 
cloth,  servants  of  the  King  —  here  were 
their  graves,  and  some  of  their  monuments 
have  survived  to  the  present  day.  A  fine 
altar-tomb  on  either  side  of  the  chancel, 
with  some  fragments  of  brasses,  are  of  high 
antiquity,  and  bespeak  some  tenant  of  more 
than  ordinary  dignity,  in  his  lifetime. 
Here  lies  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
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beheaded  in  1546,  and  there  is  a  donbtM 
traditioQ  that  the  heart  of  Coenr  de  Lion 
was  buried  in  the  king's  chapel,  which  once 
formed  part  of  the  stractnre. 

Bat  now  it  is  one  o'clock,  and  by  an 
ezoellent  arrangement^  for  this  is  the  Oity 
dinner  hoar,  it  is  the  hour  also  for  week- 
day prayers.  Perhaps  not  very  many  of 
the  busy  citizens  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity;  but  one  or  two  are  seated 
here  and  there,  and  the  curate  appears  in 
the  reading-desk,  and  so  we  depart. 

And  to  Yiew  these  City  churches  aright, 
they  should  be  yisited  on  Sunday,  when 
the  City  is  the  quietest,  most  peaceful 
place  in  the  world;  the  streets  all  swept 
and  clean,  but  nobody  walking  on  the 
pavement ;  no  cabs  rattling  by,  no  roUine 
waggons,  but  all  the  charm  of  quiet  and 
sectniBion.  As  we  stand  at  Mark  Lane 
Station  we  hear  somebodytaUdng  at  the 
end  of  Seething  Lane.  We  are  a  little 
late,  and  the  bells  have  ceased  to  ring,  so 
that  the  hush  and  stillness  everywhere  is 
like  that  of  a  city  of  the  dead.  And  so 
our  footsteps  echo  up  the  lane,  which  was 
once  called  Synedun,  but  has  for  centuries 
been  known  as  Seething.  On  the  right  is 
the  opening  to  a  court,  beneath  a  traceiy 
of  elaborate  ironwork.  It  is  Catherine 
Court,  once  haunted  by  Russian  merchants, 
with  houses  solid  and  respectable,  now 
altogether  offices,  the  blinds  idl  down  and 
nobody  peeping  out  from  behind  them. 
The  court,  bv  the  way,  does  not  take  its 
name  firom  me  saint  of  ^e  old  hospital, 
and  present  docks,  beyond  the  Tower,  as 
you  might  think,  but  from  ike  Empress 
Catherine  of  Russia,  by  no  means  a  samtly 
personage.  Thus,  at  least,  says  Miss 
Aldrid^e,  who  gives  a  good  description  of 
this  neighbourhood  in  her  pleasant  romance 
of  the  '•  Tower  Gardens." 

There,  near  the  top  of  the  lane,  where 
the  biff  blank  warehouses  now  stand,  was 
the  old  Navy  Office,  where  Samuel  Pepys 
was  derk  of  the  acts.  The  building  had 
once  been  the  site  of  the  priory  of  the 
Cmtched,  or  Crossed  Friais,  and  occupied 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  lane,  with  the 
offices  in  the  centre  of  a  quadrangle,  and 
the  residences  of  the  chief  officials  round 
about^  with  plenty  of  elbow-room  in  the 
way  of  courts  and  gardens.  Mr.  Pepys 
singing  in  his  garden  on  summer  evenings 
with  the  poor  wretch  his  wife,  and  Mercer, 
her  maid,  who  was  more  gifted,  will  be 
suj^ested  to  those  familiar  with  the 
Diary,  and  will  give  us  a  measure  of  the 
changes  that  have  since  taken  place.    And 


yet  what  a  cheerful,  merry  soul  it  was — 
chirruping  and  singing  through  all  that 
dismal  time — ^the  plague;  the  fife;  the 
Dutch  in  the  Thames  and  setting  fire  to 
Chatham  1 

And  Mr.  Pepys  had  only  to  step  across 
the  way  to  reach  the  gate  of  St.  Olave's 
churchyard — a  handsome  but  dismal-look- 
ing gate,  adorned  with  skulls  and  emblems 
of  mortality,  said  to  be  a  memorial  of  the 
plague.  The  gate  is  now  closed,  but  we 
can  see  into  the  churchyard  through  its 
bars,  with  its  tombstones  of  forty  or  fifty 
years  aga  But  the  practicable  entrance 
to  the  church  is  round  the  comer  in  Hart 
Street,  where  we  come  upon  signs  of 
active  life.  There  are  retail  shops  in  Hart 
Street)  and  people  live  there,  stand  at  their 
doors  and  look  out  of  their  windows; 
and  the  organ  booms  out  into  the  street, 
and  a  little  cluster  of  belated  people  are 
standing,  half  hesitating,  at  the  church- 
door. 

Within  is  a  charming  old  church,  with 
dark  stone  columns  and  pointed  arches, 
and  a  choral  service  going  on  in  a  brisk 
and  hearty  fashion ;  Uie  seats  well  filled, 
and  yet  with  plenty  of  room;  the  little 
charity-school  of  the  parish  sitting  behind 
the  choir.  Everywhere  quaint  tablets  and 
memorials,  and  at  the  east  end  of  the 
church  a  range  of  monuments,  exceedingly 
good  and  quaint — a  circle  of  dignified 
citizens  of  Elizabeth's  days  and  James's, 
with  their  red  cloaks,  stifi  ruffs,  and  stiffer 
beards.  A  later  memorial  that  occupies  a 
whole  bay  of  the  church,  with  a  bust 
above  of  a  pleasant^  sympathetic-looking 
female,  incites  interest,  but  is  too  Far  off  to 
make  out.  But  just  above  is  the  recent 
memorial  to  Pepys  in  alabaster — ^with  a 
medallion  of  him  in  his  periwig — and  we 
think  of  him  slumbering  in  his  hi^h  pew, 
or,  perhaps,  whispering  the  news  with  Com- 
missioner Sir  William  Pen,  or  ezchangbg 
affable  greetings  with  his  brethren  of  the 
Trinity  House — our  hymn-books  are  lent  us 
by  that  august  body,  at  least  they  have  that 
inscription  upon  them;  and  that,  too, 
seems  to  form  a  subtle  link  between  our 
little  day  and  the  misty,  indefinite  past. 


THE  WOOINO  OF  SENDAI. 

AN  OLD  JAPANBailLEOBlTD. 

Fob  ever  in  the  pine  clad  shore 

Of  Takasango's  Bay 
The  cold  waves  dash  their  crystal  heads 

In  many-tinted  spray, 
Less  cold  than  she  whom  Sendai's  son 
Woo*d  for  so  long  and  strangely  won. 
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Fairer  was  she  than  aught  of  earth, 

Divine  in  form  and  tace, 
Each  limb  and  feature  charmed  the  eye 

With  more  than  mortal  grace  $ 
Yet  naught  of  earth  could  move  or  thrill 
Her  heart,  as  marble  hard  and  chill. 

Long  was  the  suit  that  Sendai  urged; 

Slow  years  their  courses  ran, 
Tet  never  dared  the  immortal  maid 

Hear  love  from  mortal  man. 
Sky  bom,  how  could  she  bend  below 
And  e^en  a  prince's  worship  know  ? 

And  yet  she  loved  him.    Ba^  by  day, 
Beneath  one  wind-swe^t  pme, 

She  heard  him  to  his  samisen* 
Singing  her  praise  divine, 

A  woman  still  though  goddess,  she 

Drank  in  his  worship  eagerly. 

Entranced,  enslaved,  he  saw  the  light 
Bum  in  her  deep-lashed  eyes ; 

No  longer  thwarted,  'neath  the  pine, 
He  clasped  his  beauteous  prize. 

Loud  thunder  rolled  ;  the  gods  above, 

Saw  that  a  goddess  stooped  to  love. 

And  then,  the  story  says,  the  gods 

Chaneed  each  into  a  pine ;. 
And  stul  with  sounds  of  ocean's  voice, 

Their  love-sonps  intertwine, 
Condemned  to  sigh  and  sob  in  vain, 
In  storm  and  sunshine,  wind  and  rain. 


THE  CLIMBS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LAKE  DISTRICT. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  IL 

In  a  previonfl  article  we  described  the 
climbs  of  the  most  interesting  English 
crag — the  Pillar  Sock  in  Ennerdale.  In 
the  present  paper  we  deal  with  ascents  in 
other  parts  of  the  English  Li^ce  District, 
and  among  these  the  precipices  and  crags 
of  ScafeU  are  second  in  interest  only  to 
the  Pillar  Bock  itself.  To  describe  with 
minuteness  the  many  climbs  on  Scafell  is 
impossible  in  the  space  at  oar  disposal ; 
the  crs^man  could  well  spend  a  fortnight 
in  clambering  about  the  mountain,  and 
even  then  its  climbs  would  not  be 
exhausted.  To  climbers,  Scafell  is  a  more 
interesting  mountain  than  its  companion, 
Scafell  Pikes.  On  the  Upper  Eskdale  side 
the  latter  has  indeed  some  fine  precipices 
and  crags,  which  are  almost  wnoUy  un- 
explored ;  but  nowhere  does  it  offer  such 
interesting  ascents  as  those  to  be  found  on 
Scafell  immediately  around  Mickledore. 
To  be  filled  with  the  sense  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  Scafell  crags,  it  is  best  to  lupproach 
them  from  below — that  is,  from  Wastdale. 
On  rounding  the  low  shoulder  of  Lingmell 
above  Wastwater,  and  following  the  course 
of  the  stream  on  the  right  hand,  the 
stranger  will  find  himseU  in  "a  grand 
mountain    cove.      On    either   hand    are 


*  The  national  musical  instrument  of  Japan,  very 
much  resembling  our  guitar. 


Lingmell  and  the  low  shoulder  of  Scafbll, 
while  tiie  nigged  diflb  of  Scafell  and  the 
Pikes  are  in  front  Between  the  two 
mountains  is  the  strange^  square,  tooth- 
like gap  called  Mickledore,  and  from  it 
the  Sd^Tell  cliffs  rise  in  a  grand  serrated 
curve,  like  the  back  of  a  scaled  monster 
rearine  itself  in  air.  From  below  Mickle- 
dore descends  for  more  than  half  a  mile 
a  long,  tapering,  grassy  mound,  locally 
known  as  Brown  Tongue.  The  resem- 
blance is  complete,  and  the  wild  mountain 
cove  in  which  the  tongue  reposes  may  well 
be  likened  to  the  cavernous  mouth  of  a 
pBoat  The  place  is  solitary,  remote, 
impressive.  It  becomes  more  imposing 
the  nearer  the  cliffs  are  approached,  and 
when  close  under  the  ''  batuemented  front 
of  Seslell,"  the  wildness  of  the  scene  fills 
the  mind.  ^  It  is  wholly  grim  and  stem ; 
no  touch  of  beauty  relieves  the  austerity. 
Whether  son-smitten  in  the  summer  noon, 
or  enwreaihed  with  flying  mists,  the  difib 
of  Scafell  are  alwavs  grand.  They  com- 
pose the  finest  rock  scenery  in  England, 
and  there  is  nothing  grander  in  Somr-na- 
Oillian  or  the  CuchnUin& 

Mickledore  may  be  reached  by  scrambling 
up  the  steeply  sloping  "  screes  "  which  form 
its  Wastdale  slope;  but  the  easier  and 
more  romantic  approach  is  by  the  gnusy 
ledge,  which  will  be  seen  projecting  from 
the  face  of  the  Scafell  precipice.  This  ledge, 
or  shelf,  is  in  but  few  places  less  than  four 
feet  wide.  In  places  it  is  composed  of 
shattered  heaps  ot  rock,  which  seem  barely 
to  keep  their  equilibrium ;  but  though  there 
is  a  precipice  of  considerable  height  on  the 
left  hand,  the  passage  along  the  ledge  is 
free  from  risk,  so  long  as  the  rock-wall  on 
the  right  is  closely  hugged.  By  one  who 
watched  from  below  the  passage  along  the 
ledge  of  some  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Lake 
climbing,  it  was  christened  the  "Bake's 
Progress,"  and  the  name  appears  apt^  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  ledge  leads  firom 
the  lower  limb  of  Hie  Lord's  Bake  to  the 
Mickledore  lUdge.  Stepping  from  the 
Bake's  Progress  on  to  Mickledore,  the 
stranger  finds  himself  in  what  the  guide- 
books call  ''one  of  Nature's  most  savi^ 
retreats,"  and  truly  the  scene  is  wud 
enough.  The  summits  of  Scafell  and  Scafell 
Pikes — the  two  highest  mountains  in  Eng- 
land— are  but  one  thousand  two  hundred 
yards  apart  in  a  straight  line,  but  between 
them  is  the  strange  gap  called  Mickledore. 
From  the  summit  of  Scafell  Pikes  its  rock- 
strewn  sides  slope  gradually  towards  Scaf elL 
Presently  the  slopes  steepen  on  either  hand, 
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leaviiifi;  a  saddle-shaped  ravine.  The  saddle 
dwinmes  to  a  roof- like  ridge,  which 
stretches  in  a  gentle  curve  from  mountain 
to  mountaini  till  it  ends  abrupUv  against 
the  wedge-shaped  cliffs  of  Scafell,  whidi 
rise  almost  veitically  for  five  hundred  feet 
and  mora  Though  the  slopes  of  the  ridge 
are  steep,  and  the  ridge  itself  is  so  narrow 
that  it  may  easily  be  bestrided^  there  is 
no  danger  whatever  in  walking  along  it ; 
yet  appalline  are  the  terrors  of  this 
gorge  as  told  in  the  older  guide-books. 
"  It  may  indeed  be  crossed,''  says  Murray, 
"bat  the  passage  is  difficult,  and  at  one 
point  dangerous,  and  it  should  be  at- 
tempted only  by  experienced  cragsmen,  or 
members  of  the  Alpine  Club."  In  anotiier 
passage  the  same  writer  thus  speaks  of 
the  southern  slope  from  the  ridge  to  the 
strange  solitudes  of  Upper  Eakdale — a  slope 
which  is  indeed  steep,  stony,  and  tedious,  but 
nothing  more  :  "  The  descent  into  Edcdale 
is  over  teiraces  of  slippeiy  turf,  and  down 
slanting  sheets  of  bare  rock,  which  makes 
the  enterprise,  even  with  the  assistance  of  a 
guide,  one  of  peril  Some  have  attempted 
this  descent,  and  turned  back  in  terror  at 
the  difficulties  before  them ;  but  there  are 
places  from  whicha tourist  might  find  iteven 
more  difficult  to  retreat  than  to  advanca" 

LookingupattheScafellcliffiBiromMickle- 
dore,  the  direct  ascent  appears  impossible, 
as,  in  fact,  it  has  hitherto  proved^  But  there 
is  more  than  one  way  of  successfully  turn- 
ing the  flank  of  these  forbidding  precipices. 
The  routes  by  the  "  Broad  Stand '  and 
"  Chimney,"  on  the  left  or  Eskdale  side  of 
Mickledore,  are  now  tolerably  well  known  to 
lake-climb^ ;  they  are  even  described  with 
more,  or  less  accuracy  in  guide-books.  The 
Broad  Stand  jb  reached  by  descending  close 
under  the  cliffs  for  twenty-one  yards  till  a 
cleft,  eighteen  inches  wide,  is  seen  between 
two  small  upright  rocka  Any  man  of 
moderate  size  can  worm  his  way  through 
the  def  t|  and  climb  out  at  the  end  on  to 
a  grassy  comer.  From  this  point  there  is 
oiuv  one  practicable  w^y.  It  lies  up  walls 
and  slopes  of  rocks,  and  **  to  any  orainary 
cragsman  it  presents,"  said  Professor 
I^ndall,  writing  in  the  Saturday  Beview 
in  1859,  ''a  pleasant  bit  of  mountain 
practice,  and  nothing  more."  The  Professor 
admits,  however,  that  "to  persons  given 
to  eiddiness,  or  lacking  sufficient  sureness 
of  foot  or  strength  of  g^^p,"  the  climb  is 
not  recommendable.  The  danger  consists 
in  slipping  on  any  of  the  slopes  or  walls, 
when  the  climber  would  go  bumping  down 
many  feet  without  any  cmmce  of  stopping 


till,  with  considerable  personal  discomfort, 
he  reached  the  base  of  the  precipice.  The 
entrance  to  the  Scafell  Chimney  (a  gulley 
two  feet  wide  running  into  and  up  the  face 
of  the  cliff)  is  a  few  yards  lower  down  than 
the  entrance  to  the  Broad  Stand,  It  is 
impossible  to  go  straight  up  the  Chimney, 
as  the  way  is  blocked  by  an  overhanging 
slab,  and  escape  must  be  effected  either  by 
the  right-hand  wall  near  the  top,  where 
the  huid-hold  is  miserably  inadequate,  or 
by  the  "comer  "  forty  feet  up  the  Chimney. 
The  passage  of  the  comer  is  a  matter  of 
stride  and  balance,  as  there  is  no  positive 
hold  for  the  hands.  There  is  a  bad  drop 
into  the  Chimney  behind,  and  a  slip  in 
roundine  the  comer  would  end  in  broken 
limbs,  if  not  a  battered  skulL  A  man 
essaying  the  comer  must  apply  himself  like 
a  plaister  to  an  unpleasant  projecting  rock, 
and  then  by  shifting  the  weight  from  one 
foot  to  the  other  (for  the  legs  are  stretched 
widely  apart^  he  can  creep  round.  These 
climbs  in  tne  Chimney  are  very  little 
known,  and  none  of  them  should  be 
attempted  in  wet  weather,  when  the 
Chinmey  is  indeed  a  mere  spout.  Even 
when  the  escape  is  made  from  the 
Chimney  by  the  routes  named,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ascent  requires  care,  as 
the  rocks  here  are  smooth,  and  they  slope 
steeply  towards  Eskdale,  some  at  as  ^rea.t 
an  angle  as  fifty-four  degrees.  Last  August 
a  young  and  active  clinu>er,  forgetting  for 
a  moment  the  caution  that  should  always 
go  hand  -  in  -  hand  with  darins,  attempted 
to  cross  one  of  these  smooth,  doping  rocks. 
He  slipped,  slid  rapidly  down  for  twenty- 
seven  feet,  vainly  catchine  at  the  smooth 
surface  and  then  boundea  through  the  air 
in  a  leap  of  seventy  feet,  falling  lull  on  his 
face  just  at  the  edge  of  the  dry  watercourse 
below  the  Chimney.  Happily  the  place  on 
which  he  fell  was  loose  and  not  rocky 
ground;  and  he  escaped  with  a  broken 
rib  and  some  dangerous  face  and  head 
wounds.  The  escape  from  death  was  almost 
miraculous;  many  men  have  been  killed 
by  falling  a  quarter  of  the  distanca  The 
adventure  may  serve  to  remind  other 
climbers  that  the  Scafell  cliffs  must  bo 
treated  with  due  respect. 

There  is  yetanother  and  a  more  direct  way 
of  climbing  Uie  Scafell  cliffs  from  Mickle- 
dore, which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we 
may  christen  the  "North  Climb."  This 
route  is  known  to  very  few.  It  was  dis- 
covered for  himself  in  1874,  by  Mr.  Greorge 
Seatree,  the  author  of  a  pleasantly-written 
little  pamphlet  on  the  Lake  District,  now, 
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anfortunately,  oat  of  print  When  Mr. 
Seatree  ascendedi  he  was  with  a  friend, 
and  the  Wastdale  people  received  his  story 
with  incredulity,  "aold  Will  Bitson" 
declaring  that  '*nowt  but  a  fleein'  thing 
could  get  up  theear."  Mr.  Seatree,  how- 
ever, was  preceded  in  this  ascent  by  Major 
J.  P.  Cundill,  B.A.,  who  climbed  this  way 
both  up  and  down  alone  as  long  ago 
as  1869.  For  the  benefit  of  climbers 
we  quote  here  Mr.  Seatree's  description: 
''  From  the  ridge  we  traversed  a  ledge  of 
grass-covered  rock  (the  Bake'a  Progress) 
to  the  right,  until  we  reached  a  detached 
boulder,  stepping  upon  which  we  were 
enabled  to  get  hand-hold  of  a  crevice  six 
or  seven  feet  from  where  we  stood.  To 
draw  ourselves  up  so  as  to  eet  our  feet 
upon  this  was  the  difficulty ;  were  is  only 
one  small  foothold  in  that  distance,  and  to 
have  slipped  here  would  have  precipitated 
the  climber  many  feet  below.  Having 
succeeded  in  gaining  this  foothold,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  small  rectangular 
recess,  with  barely  room  to  turn  round. 
From  here  it  was  necessary  to  draw  our- 
selves carefully  over  two  other  ledges  into 
a  small  rift  in  the  rocks,  and  then  traverse 
on  our  hands  and  knees  another  narrow 
ledge  of  about  eight  feet  to  the  left,  which 
brought  us  nearly  in  a  line  with  Mickledore 
Bidga  From  here  all  was  comparatively 
smooth  sailing."  The  "  detached  boulder  " 
may  be  identified  with  certainty  bv 
noticing  that  it  is  embedded  in  the  Bake  s 
Progress  close  to  the  top  of  a  funnel- 
shaped  grassy  gully,  about  ton  or  twelve 
yards  from  Mickledore.  None  but  ex- 
perienced climbers  should  attempt  the 
"north  dimb"  from  Mickledore.  It  is 
unpleasant  to  stick  on  one  of  the  higher 
ledges,  for  from  these  the  climber  looks 
almost  vertically  down  to  the  valley  many 
feet  below.  In  these  circumstances  a 
sudden  seizure  akin  to  sea-sickness  may 
assaQ  the  cragsman  who  has  not  his  nerves 
under  thorough  control 

All  who  have  been  on  the  top  of  Scafell, 
near  Mickledore,  must  have  looked  down 
with  wonder  and  admiration  into  Deep 
Ghyll,  that  vast,  almost  vertical  funnef, 
which  descends  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain  to  the  Lord's  Bake.  It  can  be 
descended  straight  down  its  whole  length, 
though  in  one  place  there  is  a  very  steep 
pitob,  and  some  little  danger  is  incurred 
from  falling  stones.  But  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  at  the  upper  part  of 
Deep  Ghyll  is  a  pinnacle  rock  with  some 
slight   resemblance,  from   certain  points 


of  view,  to  the  celebrated  Pieter  Botto 
in  Mauritius,  except  that  the  stone   on 
the  top  is  much  smaller  than  the  knob 
which  forms  the  summit  of  the  Mauritius 
mountain.    The  Deep  OhyU  pinnacle  is 
perhaps  best  named  the  "Scafell  Pillar," 
for  on  examination  it  will  be  found  to 
have   several   features  in  common  with 
the  Ennerdale  PQlar.    Both  have  a  Pisgah 
rock  and  a  Jordan  gap,  both  have  a  high 
and  low  man,  and  both  have  a  slanting 
slab  in  similar  positions.    So  inaccessible 
does  the  Scafell  Pillar  appear,  that  it  is 
probable  no  one  ever  thou^  of  making 
an  attempt  upon  it  till  l/tcyf.  P.  Haskett 
Smith,  whose  climbs  on  the  Ennerdale 
Pillar   were   referred   to    in  a  previous 
article,  looldng  at  the  Bock  with  the  eve 
of  a  genius   for    climbing,   thought   he 
could  see  a  way  to  the  top.    He  made 
the  attempt  alone  in  S^tember  of  this 
year,  and  successfully  reached   the  top, 
being  the  fibrst  man  to  set  foot  on  the 
summit  of  this  forbidding  peak.    A  week 
or  two  later,  Mr.  Haskett  Smith,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  J.  W.  ttobinson,  a  local 
cragsman  of  much  enthusiasm^  judgment, 
and    skill,    made   another    attack   upon 
the  rock.      Starting  from  a  point  about 
sixty  yards  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
Bake's  Progress,  and  climbing  upwards,  they 
soon  entei^  a  very  long,  narrow,  ahnost 
vertical  chimney,  the  ascent  of  which  taxed 
their  strength  greatly.    Emerging  at  last^ 
they  reach^  a  steep  ar^te,  which  led  direct 
to  the  ridge  of  the  Scafell  Pillar,  and  thus 
to  the  top,  where  they  left  their  names  in 
a  glass  bottla  Now  that  the  way  is  known, 
the  Deep  OhyU  Pillar  will  doubtless  be 
attempted   by  other   climbers.     On  the 
whole  Wastdale  side  of  Scafell  there  is  fine 
climbing,  nor  are  the  minor  mountains 
which  buttress  the  great  heighto  by  any 
means  deficient  in  interest 

Of  all  the  natural  features  of  the  Wast- 
water  District^  Piers  Ghyll  is  perhaps  the 
most  noticeable.  No  one  coming  over  the 
Sty  Head  Pass  from  Borrowdale  can  fail 
to  see  this  remarkable  fissure  which,  after 
making  an  almost  rieht-angled  bend  in  the 
low  ground  at  the  foot  oi  Lingmell,  sud- 
denly  narrows,  and  runs  straight  into  the 
£ftce  of  the  lingmeU  crags.  So  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  Piers  Ghyll  has  never  been 
climbed.  It  is  one  of  the  few  places  which 
have  resisted  the  assaulte  of  the  present 
generation  of  climbers.  Of  course  when  we 
speak  of  climbing  Piers  Ghyll  we  do  not 
mean  merely  penetrating  into  the  fissure  till 
further  progress  is  barred,  and  then  climb- 


ing  oat  ap  one  of  the  aides.  The  Ghyll 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  been 
climbed  until  all  the  obstacles  in  the 
ravine  are  oyercome,  and  the  climber 
emerges  at  the  top,  under  Lingmell 
crags.  In  all  probability  this  feat  will 
be  soon  achieved;  but  so  far,  notwith- 
standing the  elaborate  attempts  which  have 
been  jxuAe  with  ropes,  ice-axes,  and  steel 
wedges,  everyone  hais  failed.  Anyone  may 
scramble  a  good  way  along  the  torrent-bed 
in  Piers  Oh^lL  Soon  the  ravine  narrows, 
the  stream  is  i>ent  in  narrow  bounds,  the 
walla  on  either  hand  rise  higher  and  are 
almost  perpendicular.  Dliylight  is  obscured, 
and  after  heavy  rain  the  noise  of  the  falling 
water  is  deafening.  The  first  difficult  place 
is  a  smooth  steep  slab  of  rock  on  the  left 
hand  This  can  be  passed ;  but  the  diffi- 
culties begin  at  the  third  waterfall,  where 
there  is  a  vast  curving  rock  shelving 
towards  the  stream.  Mudi,  of  course, 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  stream.  Long 
ago,  when  Mr.  James  Payn,  then  a  young 
man  at  college,  visited  the  Lake  District,  it 
was  his  ardent  delight  to  roll  huge  stones 
down  the  mountain-side  and  hark  as  they 
thundered  into  the  Pease  Ghyll  (for 
so  the  novelist  spells  the  name).  Mr. 
Payn  tells  how  a  shepherd  of  Wastdale, 
•oUectin^  his  sheep  on  Lingmell  in  the 
snow,  shpped  and  fell  into  Piers  Ghyll. 
His  iron  heel  caught  in  some  crevice  and 
wrenched  off  the  boot-sole,  thus  breaking 
the  fall,  and  the  man  survived  his  i>erilous 
adventure.  There  U  a  rumour  too  that 
a  hardy  climber,  resolved  on  conquering 
the  passage  of  the  Ghyll,  passed  difficulty 
after  difficulty  till  he  reached  a  spot  from 
which  advance  and  retreat  seemed  equally 
impossibla  He  lost  nerve,  and  dared  not 
make  an  attempt  There  he  remained  for 
twenty-four  hours,  his  shouts  rendered 
impotent  by  the  roarine  waters.  At  last, 
when  starvation  stared  him  in  the  face,  he 

Ethered  courage,  and  flung  himself  from 
I  resting-place  into  the  deep  pool  formed 
by  one  ox  tiie  f  alia  The  water  broke  his 
fiUf  and  be  scrambled  back  a  sound  man. 
Bat  his  adventure  is  not  forgotten ;  and  the 
local  guides  tell  you  flatly  Uiat  Piers  Ghyll 
cannot  be  climbed.  So  did  the  Swiss  tell 
Mr.  Whymper  that  the  Matterhom  could 
not  be  climbed,  and  that  its  summit  was 
tike  haunt  of  evil  spirits.  But  the  Matter- 
hom succumbed  nevertheless,  and  so,  we 
doubt  not,  will  Piers  Ghyll  when  the 
ru^ht  man  appears.  To  dimb  the 
whole  lengtih  of  Piers  Ghyll,  and  then 
scale  the  Lingmell  crags  above,  and  so  | 


reach  the    summit   of    the  mountain,  is 

E renounced  by  a  competent  judge  the 
ardest  and  finest  climb  in  the  English 
Lake  District,  and  one  which  would  keep 
the  climber  as  severely  on  the  stretch  as 
any  piece  of  rock-climbing  in  Switzerland. 
The  inexhaustible  richness  of  ttie  Wast- 
water  district,  from  the  climber's  point 
of  view,  tempts  us  to  linger  too  long 
in  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  districts. 
We  will  not  speak,  therefore,  of  the 
chimneys  in  the  north  side  of  Great  End, 
of  the  "Horn,"  the  "Screen,"  and  "West- 
moreland's Ghimney"  on  Great  Gable,  of 
the  Stirrup  cra^  on  Yewbarrow,  or  of  the 
rotten  gulleys  m  the  Screes,  but  will  pass 
to  the  consideration  of  climbs  in  other 
parts  of  the  district 

Of  these,  Striding  Ed^e,  on  Helvellyn, 
is  by  far  the  best  known.  Scott's 
grandiose  poem  and  Wordsworth's  ex- 
quirite  verses  have  given  immortslity  to 
Striding  Edga  Save  for  the  ugly  dam 
which  bimks  up  the  shore  of  the  I^  Tarn 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Glenriddinff 
lead-mines,  which  have  almost  destroyed 
the  beauty  of  the  upper  reach  of  Ulls- 
water,  all  is  now  as  it  was  when  young 
Gk>ugh  —  Scott's  Pilgrim  of  Nature- 
slipped  over,  and  was  killed,  in  the 
spring  of  1805.  The  setting  of  the  two 
poems  is  there,  all  except  l£e  eagle.  If 
you  chance  to  be  on  Striding  Ed^  on  a 
stormy  day,  when  the  mists  are  boiling  up 
from  the  coves  of  Grisedale,  you  will  say 
it  is  a  place  an  English  Manfred  might 
choose  for  his  soUloqmes.  But  as  for  danger, 
there  is  hardly  any.  To  the  cragsman  it  is 
a  promenade ;  for  ladies,  merely  a  pleasant 
piece  of  exertion.  If  any  persons  are 
rendered  giddy  by  the  steepness  of  the 
slopes,  and  on  the  Grisedale  side  they  are 
certainly  steep,  they  can  be  perfectly  secure 
by  taking  thelower  path.  Not  far nom  the 
Patterdale  end  of  the  ridge  is  a  small  iron 
cross,  set  up  to  the  memory  of  one  Rob^ 
Dixon,  who  was  killed  on  Striding  Edge 
while  following  the  Patterdale  fox-hounds 
in  November,  1858.  The  cross  is  small,  and 
may  easily  be  missed  among  the  rocks. 

Far  more  imposing  than  the  Striding 
Edge  on  Helvellyn  is  the  little-known 
Shajp  Edge  on  Blencathara.  Blencathara 
is  one  of  the  very  few  lake  moun- 
tains about  which  legends  are  told.  On 
the  neighbouring  Sowter  Fall,  marching 
regiments,  troops  of  phantom  horsemen, 
and  all  sorts  of  strange  apparitions  have 
been  seen;  and  in  Scales  Tarn,  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  precipitous  Tarn  Crag,  the  stars 
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are  to  be  seen  at  noonday.  1%6  Broad, 
Narrow,  and  Sharp  Edges  on  Blenoathara 
are  among  the  most  interesting  things  to 
be  seen  among  the  lake  monntains,  and 
the  Sharp  Edge  is  certainly  the  sharpest 
in  the  district  It  is  much  narrower  than 
Striding  Edge,  bat  nowhere  does  it  offer 
any  difficulty  to  the  ordinary  climber. 
The  ascent  of  Tarn  Crag,  after  leaving 
the  ridge,  is  indeed  much  more  unpleasant 
f  In  ice  and  siiow  these  ridges  present  real 
difficulties.  In  the  winter  of  1880-81,  an 
overhanging  snow-cornice  extended  for  a 
mile  from  the  first  to  the  second  cairn  on 
Blencathara,  and  so  solid  was  it  that  it  was 
possible  to  stand  on  the  cornice  well  out 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  mountain. 

In  these  two  papers  it  has  been  our  aim 
to  furnish  the  cragsman  with  a  rough  guide 
to  the  best  rock  climbing  in  the  Lake 
District  Space  compels  us  to  omit  several 
interesting  places,  such  as  Pavey  Ark,  the 
climbs  from  Grisedale  Pass  up  to  St  Sunday 
Crag,  and  others.  A  stranger  may  waste 
valuable  time  in  finding  the  climbs  best 
worth  doing ;  for,  except  in  Mr.  Prior's  con- 
venient little  work,  he  will  not  find  any 
printed  account  of  them.  Mr.  Prior  is  aware 
of  the  existence  of  the  Chinmey  and  Broad 
Stand  routes  up  Scafell ;  he  even  gives  a 
vague  little  diagram  of  the  "  easy  way  "  up 
the  Pillar  Bock.  But  with  this  noteworthy 
exception,  the  stranger  is  unaided  by  the 
guide-books.  Wherever  there  are  moun- 
tains, the  climber  can  always  find  ascents 
for  himself,  but  nowhere  are  the  climbs  so 
interesting  and  so  numerous  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wasidale.  To  see  the 
Lake  District  properly,  it  is  best  to  take  a 
certain  number  of  centres,  and  explore 
thoroughly  the  country  round  each. 
Let  no  one  be  persuaded  to  strap  a  knap- 
sack on  his  shoulders  and  roam  the 
country.  Beautiful  scenery  is  not  to  be 
enjoyed  by  rushing  through  it  with  a 
heavy  weight  on  your  back ;  you  must  live 
in  it  to  love  it  Bowness,  Keswick,  Lang- 
dale  Valley,  Wastdale,  Patterdale,  and  Mar- 
dale  Green  will  be  found  excellent  centres. 
Bound  each  of  these  places  there  is  scenery 
of  differing  character.  Few  things  are  more 
remarkable  in  the  Lake  District  than  the 
variety  of  its  scenery.  The  elements  are  of 
the  simplest;  the  effects  produced  are  most 
varied.  Hie  district  ia  seamed  with  moun- 
tain vallevs,  yet  no  two  are  alike.  Nature 
seems  to  have  lavished  all  her  beauties  on 
this  unique  spot  of  English  earth.  It  is 
exquisitely  compact  The  most  varied 
beauties  ue  side  by  side,  but  they  never 


jostle  or  compete  with  each  other.  There 
is  space  enough  for  each  to  have  its  appro- 
priate setting.  It  is  this  compactness  of 
the  English  Lake  District  which  consti- 
tutes at  once  its  charm  and  its  danger.  A 
very  little  work  in  the  way  of  "rdlway 
enterprise''  would  ruin  the  district  for 
ever.  Already  the  railways  approach 
perilously  near  the  most  sacred  solitudea 
Between  Penrith  and  Keswick,  the  railway 
actually  comes  within  the  mountain  ram- 

!»art,  and  cuts  off  Blencathara  from  its 
ellow  peaks.  At  Lakeside,  at  the  foot 
of  Winddrmere,  there  is  a  station  almost 
on  the  lake;  at  Coniston  is  anotiher; 
at  Keswick  the  station  is  only  a 
few  minutes*^  walk  from  Derwentwater ;  at 
Boot,  in  Eskdale,  the  terminus  is  within 
ten  miles  of  the  remotest  mountain  fast- 
nesses. 

In  England,  with  its  vested  interests 
and  antique  rights,  we  cannot  unfortu- 
nately adopt  the  example  so  worthily 
set  by  the  United  States,  in  the  case 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  keep  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  public  for  ever  the 
most  beautiful  spots  of  our  overcrowded 
island.  But  with  regard  to  the  EngUsh 
Lake  District,  it  should  be  well  understood 
that  any  further  railways  will  ruin  it 
beyond  hopa  In  Svritzerland,  where  the 
distances  are  much  greater,  and  the  heights 
much  vaster,  a  few  mountain  railways  are 
almost  unnoticed;  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  they  would  dominate  the 
landscape.  The  specious  plea  of  the  public 
good  cannot  be  urged  in  favour  of  schemes 
of  railway  extension  in  the  lakes.  Trains 
carry  tounsts  to  the  ver^  confines  of  the 
district  on  all  sides.  Pnvate  gain  is  the 
only  motive  which  can  prompt  to  further 
"  railway  enterprise.''  The  Lake  District 
Defence  Association  is  doing  excellent 
work.  Already  it  has  defeated  the  Borrow- 
dale  and  Ennerdale  schemes — schemes  for 
mineral  railways,  which  would  have 
absolutely  ruined  the  beauty  of  the  two 
valleys.  But  raQway  interests  are  very 
powerful,  and  fresh  schemes  are  floated 
every  year.  Manchester,  having  fouled 
with  sewage  and  manufactures  all  the 
streams  in  its  neighbourhood,  has  laid 
violent  hands  on  lliirlmere,  and  is  only 
waiting  the  necessary  capital  to  convert 
that  lake  into  a  reservoir.  The  example 
cannot  but  be  encouraging  to  the  pro- 
moters of  railway  schemes.  .That  they  will 
triumph  before  long  seems  more  than 
probable,  and  when  that  day  comes  the 
Lake  District  will  be  irreparably  mined. 
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DAYS  AND  NIGHTS  IN  THE 
DESERT. 

DuRiNa  the  progress  of  the  greatest  of 
onr  recent  and  nnmerons  "  little  wars,"  the 
writer  had  the  lot  to  be  encamped,  or 
rather  bivouacked,  for  nearly  a  month,  at 
one  not  very  charming  point  in  the  desert. 
The  crossing  of  that  wilderness  of  sand 
and  gravel  was  found  to  be  an  arduous 
operation  for  an  army;  and  the  enemy 
had  not  neglected,  by  art,  to  add  to  the 
natural  obstacles  that  fell  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  the  invading  host  From 
an  historic^  point  of  view,  the  desert  in 
question  is,  perhaps,  chiefly  remarkable 
on  account  of  its  having  been  traversed  by 
the  Israelites,  in  somewhat  remote  times, 
and  under  trying  circumstances.  And 
over  some  portion  of  its  inhospitable  sur- 
face, Napoleon  the  Great,  at  a  later  date, 
led  his  conquering  legiona  But  in  our 
own  day  and  generation,  this  region  has  been 
the  subject  of  general  interest  from  its 
offering  a  field  for  tiie  labours  and  exploits 
of  a  British  army;  and,  it  may  be  added,  its 
barren  wastes  seem  likely  to  be  the  cause 
of  still  more  serious  strife  in  the  future. 

That  part  of  the  wilderness  where  we 
were  destined  for  a  time  to  sojourn,  is 
said  to  have  once  been  covered  by  the 
streets  and  buildings  of  a  populous 
city.  Of  the  existence  of  this,  or  of 
any  of  its  remains,  we  were  in  entire 
ignorance  when  bivouacked  on  its  site. 
The  ruins,  if  there  were  any  such,  were 
effectually  concealed  hf  the  deep  sand. 
Modem  edifices,  with  the  single  exception 
of  a  small,  solitary-looking  mosque,  there 
were  none  whatever ;  and  when  the  troops 
left  its  neighbourhood,  but  little  of  that 
shrine  was  left  save  the  bare  walls.  Its 
appearance  was  not  unlike  that  of  a  minia- 
ture Norman  keep,  or,  rather^  it  resembled 
much  one  of  these  ancient  '*  strong-houses," 
or  '*  peels,"  one  still  sees  on  the  border- 
lands between  England  and  Scotiand.  It 
therefore  constituted  a  sort  of  landmark 
in  the  midst  of  the  mostiy  flat  surrounding 
country.  And  if  the  outward  aspect  of 
the  mosque  was  forlorn  enough,  its  internal 
desolation  was  rendered  complete  by  our 
men,  who  stripped  it  of  every  indi  of 
woodwork,  and  were  just  commencing  the 
demolition  of  the  roof,  when  we  left  the 
place.  This  species  of  sacrilege  was,  of 
eouFse,  owing  to  the  want  of  nrewood — a 
necessary,  but  extremely  scarce  commodity. 
Some  mounds,  or  low  hills,  lined  the 
banks  of  a  channel,  which  was,  rather  in- 


appropriately, termed  the  "Sweetwater" 
OanaL  A  few  of  the  hillocks  were  perhaps 
natural  formations,  but  many  of  them 
were  evidentiy  composed  of  the  material 
thrown  up  in  the  excavation  of  the  canal 
that  bore  so  enticing  a  nama  Close  to  it 
ran  a  railway ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
landscape,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
was  almost  level,  and  was  devoid  of  vege- 
tation. By  the  side  of  the  canal,  however, 
were  swamps,  in  which  grew  and  flourished 
considerable  groves  of  bulrushes. 

We  arrived  on  this  not  very  attractive 
looking  scene  in  the  evening  of  what  had 
been  a  hot  and  laborious  day.  The  latter 
had  been  passed  by  us  in  a  pretty  long,  and, 
from  terrible  thirst,  a  most  painful  march 
over  some  miles  of  the  arid  desert.  At  an 
earlier  hour,  a  sharp  encounter  had  taken 
place  between  the  outposts  of  the  opposing 
armies,  the  mounds  already  alluded  to 
forming  the  more  immediate  objects  of 
contention.  They  were  liberally  sprinkled 
with  the  evidences  of  combat  Broken 
gun-carriages  and  slain  horses  were 
numeroua  Equipments  and  rifles  had 
been  discarded  by  many  of  the  foe  on 
taking  their  departure ;  and  in  some  places 
the  surface  was  deeply  ploughed  up  by  shot 
and  shell  But  Mllea  or  even  wounded 
men  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence; 
and  we,  naturally  enough,  concluded  that 
these  must  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
retiring  defenders  of  the  hillocks. 

The  first  object  of  the  parched  men  was, 
of  course,  to  obtain  water.  In  view  of 
this  a  rush  was  made  to  the  canal,  where 
the  enemy's  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
was  made  quickly  apparent  The  number 
of  dusky  and  defunct  warriors  who  lay  half 
in,  half  out  of,  the  water,  was  far  from  a 
pleasant  sight ;  and  the  bodies  of  these  un- 
fortunate fellows  were  suggestive  of  at  least 
as  many  more  that  had  probablv  been  more 
completely  immersed.  It  will  be  easily 
credited  that,  under  these  conditions,  the 
fluid  was  scarcely  "sweet-water";  but  so 
agonising  was  the  prevailing  thirst,  that 
it  was  ea^rly  swallowed  in  helmetfuls — 
our  headpieces  being  of  immense  practical 
value  in  this  respect  Having  in  this  way 
refreshed  themselves  after  the  toils  of  the 
day,  the  men  lay  down  on  the  sand,  and 
ere  long  were  sound  asleep,  bein^  well-nigh 
exhausted  with  fatigue  and  anxiety. 

Next  morning,  the  sun  had  hardly  risen, 
before  its  rays  began  to  wax  oppressive, 
even  dangerously  so ;  and  it  was  obvious 
that  some  kind  of  shdter  would  needs  have 
to  be  improvised.    A  case  or  two  of  sun- 
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stroke  during  the  preceding  day's  march, 
showed  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  action 
of  the  son  as  far  as  possible.  Bat^  as  yet^ 
we  had  no  tents,  and  had  no  immediate 
prospect  of  getting  any ;  for  the  transport 
deps^ment  was  somewhat  eccentric  in  its 
movements,  or  was,  indeed,  in  a  great 
degree  stationary,  about  the  time  of 
wmch  we  are  treating.  The  railway  was 
useless  from  lack  of  rolling  -  stock, 
though  we  had  heard  that  several  loco- 
motives were  enjoyins  a  period  of  in- 
activity in  the  holds  (3  ships  a  few  miles 
distant  For  like  reasons  we  were  with- 
out provisions.  We  were,  therefore,  de- 
pendent for  subsistence  on  the  waters 
of  the  canal,  from  which  proceedings  were 
taken  to  fish  out  the  dead  soldiers.  The 
thing  most  UKently  required,  however, 
was  shelter,  'mmdering  a  little  way  aJong 
the  canal,  quite  a  forest  of  bulrushes,  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  was  discovered. 
Great  bundles  of  these  were  cut,  and  with 
them  tent-shaped  huts  were  soon  erected, 
which  proved  to  be  admirable  protections 
alike  from  the  sun  by  day,  and  from  the 
heavy  dews  that  fell  by  night  While 
engaged  in  gathering  these  materials,  we 
dia  not  fail  to  notice  that  an  immense  dam 
had  been  built  across  the  course  of  the 
canal,  and  that  the  railway  had  likewise  been 
obstructed  by  a  huge  mound  of  clay  and 
sand.  These  great  works  were  the  means  of 
detaining  us  for  some  time  in  their  vicinity. 
Meanwhile  the  day  passed  on,  night 
approached,  and  at  length  darkness  came 
rapidly  over  us.  We  lay  down  in  what  old* 
historians  describe  as  "great  security,'' 
being  well  aware  that  the  nearest  pickets  of 
the  enemy  were  at  least  two  miles  distant 
But,  of  course,  the  usual  precautions  of 
guards  and  outposts  were  not  foigotton. 
Everybody,  with  the  exception  of  these 
vigilant  parties,  was  soon  slumberinff,  and 
the  deep  silence,  peculiar  to  the  desert, 
reigned  suprema  Not  a  sound  could  be 
heaxd,  unless^  half  asleep,  one  lay  near 
where  a  sentry  patrolled,  with  footfall 
muffled  in  the  soft,  loose  sand.  But 
suddenly  this  quiescent  scene  was  trans- 
formed into  one  that  almost  baffles 
description.  Amid  alarming  shouts,  a 
headlong  rush  was  made  to  the  rifles. 
These  weapons  had  been  "piled,"  or 
stacked,  in  long  lines  between  the  rows 
of  habitations  of  bulrushes;  and  on  them 
were  suspended  the  belts,  haversacks, 
and  pouches  of  their  owner&  Thus 
entangled,  the  arms  were  overthrown  by 
the  impetuosity  of  the  efforts  i^ade  to 


seize  them;  and  many  of  them  were 
choked  up  with  sand,  being  thereby 
rendered — for  the  time — all  but  useless  for 
firing  purposes.  Men  were  loading  their 
pieces,  fixing  on  their  bayonets,  and  assum- 
ing postures  of  defence  not  much  like 
those  depicted  in  drill-books,  or  learned 
laboriously  on  the  barrack-square.  All  this 
would  have  been  extremely  ludicrous,  but 
for  the  apprehension  that  existed  on 
all  hands,  and  which  was  not  only 
generally  felt,  but  quite  as  generally 
shown.  Officers,  scantily  clad,  and  having 
anything  but  a  martial  air,  besan  to 
attempt  to  restore  order.  One  of  these, 
with  a  sabre  in  one  hand,  and  a  "six- 
shooter"  in  the  other,  and  having  his 
figure  enveloped  in  a  rug,  surmounted  by 
a  helmet^  was  finally  successful  in  his 
exertions.  Drawing  up  the  men  in  line,  he 
was  endeavouring  to  get  them  into  some- 
thing like  tiie  semblance  at  least  of 
fightmg  trim,  when  a  second  panic  was 
nearly  mduced  by  another  series  of  sounds. 
Two  or  three  other  regiments  lay  near, 
and  their  drums  were  beating  to  arms  with 
extraordinary  vigour,  amid,  as  we  could 
hear,  great  <Usorder.  Confidence,  however, 
began  to  return,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that 
the  whole  affair  was  a  false  alarm.  Nothing 
could  at  the  time  be  ascertained  as  to  the 
cause  or  origin  of  the  confusion,  and  soon 
all  was  quiet  again ;  but  daylight  divulged 
reasons  for  these  midnight  disturbanoea 

It  appeared,  from  a  searching  examina- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  "barrack" 
guard — ^for  so  it  was  termed — ^that  a  Turk, 
who  was  supposed  to  act  as  an  interpreter, 
and  who  was,  in  that  capacity,  "  attached  " 
to  our  corps,  had  been  the  unconscious 
means  of  carryine  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
man V  hundreds  of  Britain's  chosen  warriors. 
Havmg  on  a  white  garment,  and  nothing 
more,  Joseph,  as  he  was  called,  came  forth 
from  his  hut  in  the  condition  known  as 
"walkinj^  in  his  sleep."  Approaching  a 
sentinel  in  the  course  of  hu  perambula- 
tions, the  man  challenged  him,  and  got  no 
reply.  In  the  obscurity,  and  from  the 
colour  of  hb  dress,  the  soldier  probably 
took  Joseph  for  an  enemy.  A  second 
summons  brought  forth  no  answer;  nor 
did  a  third  Thereupon  the  sentry  charged 
the  figure  in  the  white  shirt,  and  wat 
with  such  vi^ur  and  addressi  that  its 
yells  and  shneks  were  uttered  with  conr 
siderable  gusto.  In  a  moment  the  hun- 
dreds of  a^'acent "  Tommy  Atkinses"  were 
aroused  by  tiiese  supposed  war-whoops, 
I  and  the  flcene  we  b&ve  tried  to  describe 
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resaltoGL  Taking  at  once  to  his  heels, 
Joseph  ran  through  the  lines  of  the  other 
troops  we  have  mentioned,  and  effectually 
alarmed  them  also.  The  chief  effect  of 
these  noctomal  events,  was  the  issue  of 
stringent  orders  enjoining  every  man  to 
sleep  ready  dressed  for  action.  The  sentries, 
as  well,  were  directed  to  he  more  cautious 
before  adopting  the  executive  measures 
which  in  this  case  had  so  thoroughly 
awakened  not  only  the  somnambulist,  but 
the  whole  division.  As  it  was,  the  sentry 
had  in  no  way  exceeded  his  duty ;  for  the 
third  challenge  being  unanswered,  he  was 
at  liberty  to  nre  upon  the  erratic  Joseph. 

Besides   the    promulgation    of    these 
**  orders,"  the  day  following  upon  the  in- 
terpreter's escapade  was  remaruble  for  at 
least  two  other  reasons.    One  of  these  was 
the  continued  delay  in  the  arrival  of  our 
tents  and  other  necessaries.     The  other 
was  the  commencement  of  a  course  of  hard 
labour  on  the  monuments  the  enemy  had 
loft  on  the  railway  and  in  the  canal  These 
two  subjects  of  consideration  occupied  the 
minds  of  most  of  us  the  whole  day ;  and 
in  the  evenine  we  were  deliehted  to  see 
some  carts  on  the  horizon,  which  eventually 
turned  out  to  be  our  Ions-expected  supplies. 
With  the  advent  of  another  day,  we 
were  beginning  to  make  ourselves  more  at 
home,  though  m  novel  and  rather  adverse 
dreumstances.     Washing    in   the    sweet 
waters  of  the  canal  was  forbidden,  and 
very  properly  so,  though  it  became  a  matter 
of  difficulty  to  secure  the  great  comfort  in 
this  burning  climate  of  frequent  ablutioa 
Holes  in  the  ground  were  tried,  but  the 
water  disappeiued  as  quickly  as  it  could 
be  poured  into  them.     Our  helmets,  when 
the  ventilators  were  stopped  up,  were  more 
efficient  for  the  purpose.  Some  officers,  who 
possessed  waterproof  sheets,  were  fortu- 
nate, for  by  means  of  one  of  these  articles, 
a  hole  could  be  converted  into  an  excellent 
bath.      But  more   handy   and  capacious 
baths  were  discovered.  These  were  several 
sarcophagi,  which  lay  near  the  canal,  at  an 
easy  disUnce  from  the  camp;  and  they 
proved  a  very  great  boon  to  us. 

The  days  passed  on,  and  notwithstanding 
improvements  in  our  domestic  life,  conse- 
quent on  the  opening  of  the  railway  for 
traffic,  a  great  amount  of  sickness  began  to 
appear.  The  doctors  had  their  hands  full, 
their  tents  were  besieged  at  all  hours  by 
sufferers  from  real  or  imaginary  disorders. 
The  medical-chest  was  of  a  very  portable 
natnra  It  was  about  the  bu  )  of  a  lady's 
work-box,  and  within  it  were  numerous 


pills,  of  varied  colours  and  dimensions, 
neatiy  arranged  in  little  compartments. 
In  these  pQls,  of  one  kind  or  other,  were 
panaceas  for  every  ill,  from  sunstroke  to 
the  sting  of  a  sand-fly.  So  many  were  the 
patients  of  a  morning,  that  a  stereotjrped 
set  of  questions  were  asked  by  the  surgeon, 
who,  presenting  a  pill  to  a  particular 
sufferer,  with  the  words,  <<Take  that^" 
then  passed  on  to  the  next  candidate  for  a 
like  prescription.  Very  serious  cases  were 
sent  to  the  "  field  hospital " — ^a  few  tenta 
pitched  about  half  a  mile  from  camp.  There 
the  treatment  was  similar,  and  in  addition 
to  an  increased  allowance  of  pills,  the  men 
got  a  rest.  Some  of  them  found  a 
permanent  resting-place  in  its  vicinity,  for 
we  left  a  few  melancholy-looking  crosses, 
made  from  the  furniture  of  the  mosque, 
near  the  site  of  the  field-hospitiU. 

One  dark  night,  we  made  a  movement  in 
force,  which  the  special  correspondent  of  a 
well-known  "  daily  "  likened  to  the  ancient 
and  well-worn  story  that  "the  French 
marched  up  the  hill,  and  then  marched 
down  again."  And  this  is  an  accurate 
description  of  what  did  occur ;  though  we 
represented  the  "French"  in  this  particular 
instance,  and  the  hill  was  suppUmted  by  a 
wide  expanse  of  sand  and  gravel  After 
tramping  for  some  hours  in  the  dark  we 
were  ordered,  in  subdued  accents,  quite 
appropriate  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
to  "lie  down."  Having  for  some  time  so 
reclined,  we  were  told  to  rise,  and  then  we 
started  on  a  heavy  journey  home.  Nearly 
the  whole  night  was  consumed  in  this 
(apparently)  aimless  walk ;  and  the  men 
got  back  to  camp  just  in  time  to  begin 
the  day's  labours  m  the  canal 

Before  our  residence  near  the  mosq^ue 
had  terminated,  the  details  connected  with 
cleanliness  and  brightness  of  arms  and 
equipments,  which  are  characteristic  of 
soldiering  in  peace-time,  had  sadly  fallen 
into  desuetude.  The  abundant  dew  of  the 
night  was  very  injurious  to  the  rifles,  or  at 
all  events  to  theirappearancefromamilitary 

Eoint  of  view.  It  covered  them  with  a 
lyer  of  rust,  for  the  removal  of  which  we 
were  unprovided  with  oil  But  for  this 
purpose — as  for  many  others — a  "make- 
shift "  was  forthcoming.  We  had  all,  on 
leaving  the  mother-country,  been  supplied 
with  boxes  of  grease — tedinically  called 
"  dubbin  " — ^for  application  to  boot-leather. 
Though  not  extensively  used  for  its  legiti- 
mate end,  the  dubbin  was  simply  invaluable 
as  a  substitute  for  oil 
But  with  the  opening  up  of  the  railway. 
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and,  snbseqaenily,  of  the  canal,  oar 
sojourn  around  the  desecrated  mosque 
came  to  an  end — to  the  undisguised  delight 

of  most  of  us. 
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BT  XLEAirOS  0.  PBIOX. 
CHAPTER  XXXVnL      BOSEa 

DEERHtJRST  Lodge,  the  house  where 
Theo  had  been  so  happy  one  rainy  day  in 
autumn,  had  an  odd  little  charm  of  its 
own,  which  she  felt  more  and  more,  day 
after  day,  when  she  began  to  live  there. 
She  and  Gerald  stayed  in  London  most  of 
tiie  spring,  and  came  down  to  Deerhurst 
at  the  beginning  of  the  beautiful  summer, 
bringing  Ada  with  them.  That  year  the 
summer  was  wonderful  for  its  heat  and 
beauty;  the  calm,  serene,  glowing  sunshine 
almost  reminded  them  sometimes  of  Africa. 

The  little  house  lay  surrounded  by  green 
sloping  lawns ;  its  rough-cast  walls  had  a 
dark  trellis  running  along  the  lower  part 
of  them,  and  seemed  to  be  planted  in 
flowers  of  many  colours,  running  up  and 
shining  brightly  among  their  green  leaves. 
It  was  like  a  little  old  house  in  a  picture- 
book.  Inside,  the  old  oak  rooms  were  full 
of  dark,  cool  shade,  and  sweet  and  gay 
with  bowls  of  roses ;  the  lower  garden  was 
full  of  roses.  On  the  smooth  turf  all 
about,  soft  breezes  sometimes  stirred  the 
shadows  of  the  wych-elms  and  the  beech- 
trees.  The  sloping  bank  in  front  of  the 
house  was  shaded  by  three  large,  old  trees, 
and  the  roots  of  one  of  these — a  sturdy, 
wide-branching  ash — made  a  natural  arm- 
chair, where  Theo  used  to  spend  many  hours 
of  those  summer  days,  watched  solemnly 
by  Wool  and  Toby,  lyin^  side  by  sida 

She  was  weak,  and  tired,  and  languid, 
and  yeiy  dreamy,  though  the  life  was 
coming  back  to  her  by  degrees ;  and  Ada, 
as  she  sat  at  her  feet  and  watched  her, 
perfectly  happy  in  takiiu;  care  of  her  whQe 
Gerald  was  away,  wondered  a  great  deal 
about  the  country  and  the  life  that  had 
taken  all  Theo's  strong,  young  energy  away. 

They  did  not  talk  yery  much  through 
those  long  afternoons ;  sometimes  she  Uked 
Ada  to  read  to  her  out  of  old  favourite 
books,  not  much  carina  for  anything  new ; 
sometimes  Mrs.  GoodaU  came  and  brought 
her  children,  and  little  fat  Johnny  rolled 
about  on  the  grass,  and  Ada  played  with 
him,  while  the  cousins  sat  together  under 
the  tree.  Ada  was  always  shy  of  Helen, 
Mid  not  very  fond  of  her;  she  wondexed  a 
little  at  the  happy  look  which  came  into 


Theo's  eyes  when  she  was  there.  Ada  had 
very  different  feelings  about  Captain  North, 
who  came  down  once  early  in  the  summer. 
She  thought  of  him  with  a  happy  little 
enthusiasm,  the  hero  who  had  gone  to  that 
dreadful  Africa,  and  had  brought  Theo  and 
Gerald  home.  One  day  he  gave  her  such 
a  description  of  Eimberley  and  the  journey 
there  that  she  could  not  think  of  it  after- 
wards without  horror,  and  admired  him, 
and  pitied  her  two  darlings  more  than  ever. 

Theo  herself  never  talked  of  Africa, 
except  to  Gharald.  Towards  evening,  when 
he  came  home,  Ada  used  to  go  away  into 
the  garden  with  a  basket  to  gather  roses, 
leaving  them  together.  Away  she  went, 
the  little,  lonely  figure,  past  the  thick,  old 
apple-trees,  where  there  was  only  a  narrow, 
shady  path  between  the  orchard  and  the 
yard  wall ;  down  the  hill,  where  the  old 
walnut-tree,  a  little  tired  of  life,  was  already 
scattering  yellow  leaves  upon  the  walk — 
down  among  the  roses,  which  grew  in  wfld 
profusion  among  laurel,  and  laurustinus, 
and  honeysuckle,  and  ivy  climbing  over 
low,  old  walls,  and  clustering  everywhera 
There  she  wandered  up  and  down,  and  filled 
her  basket,  and  laid  her  face  caressingly 
against  the  loveliest  roses,  as  if  she  asked 
them  to  forgive  her  for  carrying  them  away. 

The  long,  pretty  walk  of  this  garden, 
where  primroses  bloomed  in  spring,  and 
roses,  and  pinks,  and  lilies  in  summer,  was 
bordered  by  a  thick  hawthorn  hedge,  with 
honeysuckle  and  elder  breaking  out  here 
and  there.  One  may  say,  in  passing,  that 
this  garden  was  very  full  of  trees  and 
hedges,  and  thus  it  was  a  paradise  of 
birds,  who  sang  there  nisht  and  day  all 
through  the  spring,  and  lived  on  stiaw- 
berries  and  currants  all  the  summer,  to 
sweeten  their  voices  for  the  following  year. 

But  on  the  other  side  of  this  hedge  just 
mentioned,  there  was  a  steep  grass-field 
rising  up — a  sort  of  sheep-walk,  with  little 
paths  and  ledges  about  it,  with  great 
patches  of  gorse  and  blackberry-biuhes, 
and  old  thorn-trees,  and  wild  crab-trees, 
and  low  oaks  scattered  here  and  there 
along  the  upper  slope,  whefe  grew  that 

Soup  of  Scotch  firs  which  bordered  the 
le  towards  Woodcote — those  same  firs 
that  Theo  used  to  see  dark  agauist  the 
sunset  from  her  window  in  Mr.  GoodalFs 
house,  so  very  long  ago. 

This  fi^d  belonged  to  Deerhurst  Lodge, 
and  the  yard  and  garden  opened  on  one 
end  of  it,  where  were  was  an  old  ice- 
house, and  a  stack  of  wood,  and  one  or 
two  hayricks  between  the  buildings  and 
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the  lane.  At  its  far  end  the  field  had 
another  ffate,  opening  into  a  steep  bit  of 
lane  whidi  ran  into  the  other  lane,  under 
a  row  of  tall  oak&  It  was  only  a  grass 
path  this  way  between  the  honse  and  the 
meadows ;  bat  anyone  coming  by  the  field- 
road  from  Mainley  could  find  his  way  to 
the  house  by  it,  instead  of  by  the  upper 
lane,  though  it  was  not  generally  used,  and 
was  not,  in  fact,  a  public  path  at  alL  A 
narrow  track  ran  along  between  the  gorse- 
bushes,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
but  yet  so  high  above  the  garden-hedge 
that  a  man  could  look  over  it,  and  see 
ererything  and  evetybody  in  the  garden. 
So  it  happened  that  Ada  Fane,  peacefully 
gathering  roses  in  the  long  walk,  was  not 
so  entirely  alone  as  she  fancied  herself. 

Her  face  was  grave,  for,  when  she  was 
not  with  Theo,  and  thinking  of  her,  she 
could  not  help  thinking  a  great  deal  of 
that  poor  baby,  left  behind  in  Africa.  The 
idea  of  him  had  been  so  very  attractive, 
poor  dear  little  delicate  thing.  Ada  used 
to  fancy  herself  nursing  hun  for  hours, 
loving  him  all  the  more  for  his  weakness 
and  need  of  comforting.  She  could  only 
talk  about  him  to  Oombe,  who  told  her 
historiesenough.  Gerald  had  mentioned  him 
(moe  or  twice,  but  with  such  pain  that  Ada 
carefuUy  avoided  the  subject  in  future. 
Theo  never  said  anything  about  him  at  all, 
but  her  little  sister  knew  that  he  was  never 
out  of  her  thoughts.  After  she  first  heard 
of  his  birth,  Ada  had  leamt  one  or  two 
lullabies,  and  funny  little  songs  that  she 
thought  he  would  lika  Nobody  must 
hear  them  now^  except  the  birds  in  the 
garden ;  but  Ada  often  sang  to  them  in  a 
low  voice,  and  she  thought  they  stopped 
their  own  songs  to  listen  to  her ;  probably 
their  taste  was  not  more  classical  than 
little  Gerald's  would  have  been.  She  was 
singing  that  evening,  but  not,  as  she 
imagined,  to  the  birds  alone.  A  stranger 
had  come  along  the  path  between  the  gorse- 
bushes,  walking  on  the  soft  grass  noise- 
lessly ;  and  when  he  had  passed  a  tall  holly- 
bush  which  marked  the  comer  of  the 
garden,  he  looked  over  the  hedge  and  saw 
lul  the  flowers  ^wing,  and  a  slim  girl's 
figure,  dressed  m  pale  blue,  with  a  fair, 
flushed  face,  and  a  head  of  gold-brown  curls, 
stooping  amongst  them,  and  heard  a  sweet, 
plaintive  voice  singing  some  venerable 
nonsense  of  nurseiy-rhyme — "A  pie  sat  on 
a  pear-tree,"  or  something  of  that  kind. 

He  stood  quite  still  and  watched  her ; 
she  had  no  idea  of  him,  but  went  on  filling 
her  basket  with  roses,  while  the  evening 


sun  shone  softly  over  the  garden,  where 
the  thrushes  pecked  away  at  the  ripest 
strawberries,  nopping  in  and  out  and 
enjoying  themselves  without  fear.  The 
stranger  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  for 
the  sun  shone  straight  into  them,  dazding 
himprovokingly. 

"It  can't  M  the  right  house,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "  They  can't  have  anyone  like 
this  belonging  to  them.  I  should  have 
known,  somehow.    This  is  an  adventure." 

He  walked  on  very  slowly,  keeping 
parallel  with  Ada  as  she  moved  along  the 
path.  At  last  she  began  to  climb  a  Uttle, 
and  he  to  descend ;  she  was  coming  up  the 
hill  under  the  walnut-tree,  and  the  thick 
hedge  stopped  here,  changing  into  a  rough 
paling,  so  that  they  were  no  longer  hidden 
nrom  each  other.  Ada  glanced  up  at  him 
in  quick  surprise,  with  almost  a  start  of  fear; 
she  had  a  kind  of  dread  that  Mr.  Warren 
might  appear  again,  and  though  she  was  now 
qmtesafe  from  his  persecutions,  the  idea  was 
very  disagreeable.  But  this  was  a  stranger, 
and  the  pleasantest-looking  man,  Ada 
thought^  that  she  had  ever  seen.  He  was 
more  sunburnt  even  than  Gerald,  and  had 
a  light  beard,  which  made  him  look  older 
than  he  waa  There  was  something  par- 
ticularly delightful  in  his  manner  as  he 
took  his  hat  off,  and  asked  whether  this 
was  Deerhurst  Lodge.  Ada's  experience 
of  young  men  had  been  very  small ;  her 
idea  of  perfection  had  lately  oeen  Oaptain 
North,  of  whom,  however,  she  was  very 
much  afraid,  and  whose  manner,  even  when 
he  meant  to  be  nice,  was  always  cold  and 
indifferent.  The  admiration  she  had  had, 
poor  child,  had  been  of  a  sort  to  make  her 
shrink  and  shudder.  She  stopped  politely  in 
the  path  to  answer  this  stranger's  questions, 
smiling,  and  holding  her  basket  of  roses. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  "  I'm  very  glad," 
when  she  had  assured  him  that  this  was 
Deerhurst  "  But  I  am  afraid  this  is  the 
wrong  way  in,  and  people  don't  like  one 
to  storm  their  back-doors.  I  have  made 
some  mistake,  certainly." 

He  stopped,  for  he  was  almost  puzzled  by 
the  look  m  th^girl's  face;  it  seemed  as  if  she 
knew  him  already,  and  was  glad  to  see  him. 

''Do  forgive  me,"  he  said,  after  a 
moment's  pause;  ''but  you  are  not  any- 
body I  knew  before  I  left  Ensland  1 " 

"Oh  no,  certainly  not,'  said  Ada, 
blushing  and  smiling. 

"  I  thought  I  couldn't  quite  have  lost  my 
memory.  Only  it  almost  seemed  as  if  you 
were  kmd  enough  to  recognise  me." 

''Yes,"  said  Ada  with  deeper  blushes; 
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<'I  think  I  do.  I  have  seen  your  photo- 
graph.   I  think  you  are — ^Mr.  Stiriing." 

"But  yon  don't  know  how  deUghtfnl 
that  is,"  cried  Bob  enthufiiastically.  "  Why, 
the  other  day,  when  I  went  home — walked 
in  like  this,  yon  know — my  sisters  didn't 
know  me  a  bit.  And  I  can't  ever  have 
seen  your  photograph,  or  else,  of  coarse,  I 
should  have  recognised  you."- 

"Did  you  never  see  it  at  Kimberleyt 
My  brother  had  it,"  said  Ada. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know ;  at  any  rate,  it 
wasn't  Uke  you.  May  I  suppose,  then, 
that  you  are  Gerald  Fane's  sister  1 "  said 
Bob  with  a  sort  of  gentle  eagerness. 

All  this  time  he  was  in  the  field,  and 
she  in  the  garden,  but  now  they  walked  on 
and  reach^  the  gate,  and  he  joined  her 
in  the  path.  Here  she  gravely  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  said  that  her  brother 
and  sister  would  be  very  glad  to  see  him. 

"  Poor  dear  Mrs.  Fane !  how  is  she  1 "  said 
Bob.     "  Is  she  getting  like  herself  again  1 " 

"  She  is  still  yeiy  weak  and  sad,"  said 
Ada.  "Oh  no,  she  is  not  like  herself, 
and  she  never  mentions  the  baby." 

"  What  a  dreadful  business  that  was ! " 
said  Bob.  "  Gerald  ought  never  to  have 
come  to  the  Fields,  you  know ;  he  wasn't 
half  rough  enough  for  the  sort  of  life — and 
bringing  his  wife  there  was  simple  mad- 
ness. It  was  a  shock  to  me,  really,  when 
I  first  saw  them  there.  I  thought  they 
were  travelling  about  to  amuse  themselves. 
What  a  beautiful  garden  you  have  1  I 
never  in  my  life  saw  such  roses." 

"I  was  so  dreadfully  sorry  when  Gerald 
went,"  said  Ada.  "  It  is  very  nice  to  have 
them  at  home  again.  I  think  they  are 
under  the  trees  near  the  housa" 

"I  hope  the  sight  of  me  won't  be  a 
shock  to  Mrs.  Fane.  What  do  you  think  1 " 
said  Bob,  lingering  at  the  gate.  "  Do  you 
know,  Miss  Fane,  I  think  you  gather  roses 
in  such  a  funny  way.  I  saw  you  over  the 
hedge.  You  left  several  behind  that  I 
thought  the  prettiest  in  the  gardea  There 
was  one  particularly — a  beautiful  pink  bud. 
I  don't  oflben  want  thin^  that  don't  belong 
to  me,"  said  Bob,  liftmg  his  eyes  for  a 
moment  from  the  roses ;  "  but  I  thouehtat 
the  time  that  I  wanted  that  bud.  I  dare 
say  Mrs.  Fane  has  told  you  wonderful 
things  about  the  flowers  in  Africa,  but  I 
assure  you  that  flowers  in  England  beat 
them  hollow.  I  thought  so,  especially  when 
I  saw  that  rose,  and  you  left  it" 

"  If  you  want  it  so  much,"  Ada  sud, 
smiling,  "  would  you  like  to  go  and  fetch 


it?    Ill  go  and  tell  them  that  you  are 
come.   Here  are  my  scissors." 

Bob  drew  back  with  a  little  air  of  alarm. 

"  Please  >  don|t  leave  me  alone  in  this 
garden,"  he  said ;  "somebody  might  take 
me  up  for  trespassing,  or  I  might  lose  my 
way.  And  I  dare  say  I  couldn't  find  die  rose 
after  alL    Have  you  any  idea  where  it  is  1 " 

"Oh  yes ;  I  know  it  quite  well,"  said  Ada. 

And  so.  this  conversation  ended,  as  Bob 
meant  it  should,  by  their  going  down  again 
together  into  the  garden  to  bok  for  that 
rose.  Ada  thougnt  she  had  never*  ^et 
anyone  before  who  was  so  fond  of  flowers. 
Bob  Stirling  seemed  to  care  for  them  as 
much  as  she  did  herself.  Neither  had  she 
ever  met  anyone  who  was  so  delightful  to 
talk  to,  so  perfectly  kind  and  sympathetic 
about  Theo,  so  bright,  happy,  and  un- 
prejudiced. And  then  there  was  the 
mysterious  but  most  pleasant  feeling 
that  this  charming  stranger,  much  as  he 
cared  for  the  flowers,  was  a  litde  absent 
among  them,  and  often  forgot  to  look  at 
something  especially  Ipvely,  when  he  was 
talking  to  her.  He  might  have  made  all  the 
long  journey  from  Africa  with  no  object 
but  that  of  talkbg  to  her ;  yet  this  was  im- 
possible, because  he  did  not  even  remember 
her  photograph,  and  not  taken  in  the  idea 
that  Gerald  Fane  had  a  sister  at  aU. 

While  this  new  friendship  was  being 
made  in  the  garden,  Gerald  and  Theo  were 
sitting  under  the  ash-tree  in  front  of  the 
house,  very  happy  in  their  own  way.  They 
had' been  talking  a  little  about  Ada  and 
her  fature,  expecting  every  moment  to  see 
her  come  round  the  nouse  with  her  basket 
of  roses.  But  the  sun  sank  lower,  and 
the  shadows  grew  longer  and  longer, 
and  Ada  did  not  come,  so  at  last  Theo 
asked  Gerald  to  go  and  look  for  her,  and 
he  strolled  down  into  the  garden  whistling.  I 
Then  quite  innocently  along  the  rose-path 
came  Ada  and  Mr.  Stirling,  and  Bob  had 
evidently  not  forgotten  to  take  care  of 
himself;  for  he  was  wearing  the  prettiest 
pink  bud  in  his  button-hole. 
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LADY   LOVELACE. 

BT  TBI  AtrtHoB  0»  "JUDirn  Wykse,"  Ere,,  EIO. 
I'HAITER   IV. 

"  Old  Mrs,  Hodgea, "began  Mre.  Eumaeyr 
addressing  E(3ie,  "has  lately  taken  to 
coming  to  church.  Yon  know,  as  a  rule, 
she  attends  the  Baptist  Chapel." 

Mrs.  Humsey  seemed  aillicted  with  a 
slight  thongh  perennial  huskiuess.  One 
never  heard  her  speak  nithout  feeliog 
tempted  to  clear  one's  own  throat  out  of 
pore  ncrvona  sympathy. 

The  squire  was  dealing  at  that  moment, 
Phil  making  the  cards,  the  vicar  enjoying 
a  brief  leisure. 

"  Ah,  my  dear,"  ejaculated  the  last- 
named  individual  blithely,  "  old  Hodges 
has  sn  eye  to  the  future  in  her  spiritual 
arrangements.  Don't  you  know  Christmas- 
tide  (flannel-petticoat- tide,  as  it  might  be 
called)  is  approaching.  Hodges  prefers, 
natarally  enough,  the  church  to  the  chapel 
flannel,  seeing  we  give  a  penny  a  yard 
more  for  it  than  the  Baptists  do.  She 
found  it  out,  sly  old  fox,  when  she  was 
gossiping  at  the  draper's  the  other " 

"  Your  lead,  parson,"  interrupted  the 
sqDire.  Those  three  words  might  have  been 
paraphrased  somewhat  as  follows:  "The 
game  begins  once  more.  In  the  name  of 
common-sense  have  no  eyes,  ears,  tongue, 
for  anything  but  hearts,  clubs,  spades, 
diamonds  ! " 

ElUnor  rose  from  her  chair,  and  walked 
slowly  to  the  farther  end  of  the  drawing- 
room. 

"  Does  she  feel  faint ) "  thought  Edie  ; 
"  is  this  comer  too  hot  for  her  t  But 
what  a  walk  she  has  J  as  stately  as  a 
.  peacock,  as  graceful  as  a  swan  on  the 
water  ] " 

"Charlie     loves     a    joke,"    said    Mrs.  ■ 


liumsey  mildly  and  huskily.  She  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  saying  this  as  a  sort  of 
cheerful  .Vmen  to  her  husband's  attempts 
at  facetiousuess  all  through  her  married 
life,  on  an  average  some  twenty  times  in 
the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Edie, 
having  heard  the  remark  before,  knew  it 
did  not  require  an  answer, 

"  Ha,  ha  !  we  did  that  splendidly, 
Colonel,"  laughed  the  squire,  packiug  up 
his  six  tricks,  and  starting  for  the  seventh. 
"  Very  neatly  you  managed  that,  upon  my 

Soft  aud  low  at  that  moment  there  came 
a  full  minor  chord  from  the  grand  i)iano. 

Heavens  and  earth  !  There  was  Ellinor 
seated  in  front  of  it  with  fingers  on  the 

The  knitting-pins  fell  from  Mrs.  Rumaey'a 
fingers. 

Edie  rose  from  her  sofa,  made  one  step 
towards  the  piano,  then  paused  in  uncer-  . 
tainty,  looking  from  the  piano  to  the  card- 
players,  from  the  card-players  to  the  piano. 

The  squire,  half  turning  his  head,  gave  , 
one  loud,  irritable  cough. 

"  Draw  your  card,  partner  !  "  ho  said, 
bending  across  the  table  towards  theColonel, 
in  a  voice  that  had  something  of  a  Vesuviaa  , 
rumble  in  it. 

All  three  gentlemen  seated  there  felt  as  ■ 
though  the  cushions  of  their  chairs  were 
stuffed  with  gun-cotton.  Thoy  had  known 
the  squire  not  a  few  years.  Phil  alone  of  1 
the  three  showed  any  presence  of  mind, 
for  ho  packed  up  his  cards,  and  laid  them 
on  the  table.  It  was  all  up  with  the  game 
now,  he  felt  convinced. 

The  squire,  turned  upon  him  furiously. 

"  What  the "  he  began ;  but  the  angry 

word  that  trembled  on  his  lips  was 
quenched  by  a  long,  low  trill  from  the 
farther  end  of  the  drawing-room,  somewhat 
rpsembliug  that  of    an   early  nightingale, 
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getting  up  its  notes  in  a  dim  twilight  it 
mistakes  for  night 

So,  then,  this  young  beauty  was  endowed 
wiUi  the  voice  of  a  primardonna  as  well  as 
tixe  step  of  an  Empress,  and  the  face  of  an 
angel  Nature  must  have  been  in  an 
uncommonly  generous,  not  to  say  prodigal, 
frame  of  mind  when  Ellinor  Yorke  was 
laid  in  her  cradle. 

The  three  other  gentlemen  followed 
Phil's  example,  and  laid  down  their  cards. 
The  squire  leuued  back  in  his  chair,  getting 
red  and  redder  in  the  face. 

*'He  must  wait  till  she  has  finished," 
thought  Edie;  *'  and  then — oh,  then,  Etna 
would  be  a  smoky  chinmey  compared  ?rith 
what  will  follow." 

But  as  the  song  went  on,  a  change  came 
over  the  old  gentleman's  features,  It  was 
an  Italian  love-ditty  evidently,  for  "  caro  " 
and  "  amor  "  seemed  to  occur  pretty  of  tea 
Not  one  person  in  that  room  was  a  pro- 
ficient in  the  liquid,  love-making  lanmage, 
but  not  one  person  there  but  would  have 
sworn  they  knew  all  that  the  singer  was 
saying  of  vehement  love  and  passionate 
tendemesa  It  was  not  a  song  that  would 
make  men  go  back  in  memory  to  their 
boyish  days,  and  the  tender-hearted  mother 
they  so  quickly  "  grew  out  of"  kissing,  and 
who,  only  too  soon,  was  laid  where  neither 
loving  hands  nor  loving  Ups  could  reach 
her;  it  was  not  a  song  that  would  bring 
to  women's  eyes  an  aching,  a  scorching 

f)ain,  and  a  vision  of  a  baby  face  and  form 
ying,  like  some  broken  waxen  lily,  in  a 
white  befrilled  nest  they  dared  not  think 
of  as  a  coffin.  No,  it  was  rather  a  song 
that  would  startle,  amaze,  set  one  wonder- 
ing first,  trembling  afterwsids  with  a  whole 
unknown  world  of  feelings  aroused  within. 
As  it  came  to  an  end,  and  died  away  in  a 
series  of  low,  half-suppressed  passionate 
iterations,  Edie  said  to  herself,  giving  one 
long,  curious  look  at  Ellinor : 

''  I  know  now  why  Phil  called  her '  Lady 
Lovelace,'  and  I  think  I  know,  too,  what 
manner  of  man  Lovelace  was." 

As  Ellinor  played  her  final  chord,  Colonel 
Wickham  put  his  hand  to  Us  forehead,  as 
though  some  sudden  sensation  of  pain  had 
struck  him  there.  The  vicar  leaned  f  orwurd 
a  little  uneasily. 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  anything 
quite  like  that  before,"  he  said,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  without  a  joke  at  command, 
an  experience  that  was  altogether  new  and 
strange  to  htm. 

As  for  PhU,  he  simply  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  girl,  and  never  lifted  them  tiU  the  song 


came  to  an  end.  He  looked,  and  looked, 
and  looked,  as  though  looking  were  the 
whole  business  of  lus  life,  and  required  the 
absorption  of  every  other  sense  and  faculty. 
If  a  thunderbolt  had  struck  him  there  and 
then  as  he  sat,  he  would  have  passed 
away  into  eternity  with  his  eyes  fUll  of 
EUinor  Yorke ;  nothing,  no  one  elsa 

The  squire,  still  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  with  an  odd,  tamed,  "brought-to- 
reason"  sort  of  expression  on  his  face, 
noted  Phil's  look,  and  said  to  himself : 

<*0h,  that's  it,  is  it?  I  see  I  shall  have 
to  get  between  you  and  danger,  Master 
PhU." 

The  Colonel  noted  it  also,  and  said  to 
himself,  still  with  his  hands  across  his  fore- 
head: 

''  Ah,  Phil,  you  and  I  must  have  a  talk 
together  as  we  walk  home  through  the 
park." 

And  Edie  noted  it^  and  said  to  herself 
as  she  put  a  tremendously  long  stitch  in 
her  white  lilies  : 

**  What  a  good  thing  it  is  I  have  given 
Phil  back  his  liberty!  It  would  have 
been  quite  too  dreadful  if  he  had  found 
out  aiter  we  were  married  that — 
that: » 

But  here  there  seemed  to  come  a  mist 
before  her  eyes,  and  her  thoughts  grew 
incoherent. 

Ellinor  rose  slowly  and  gracefully  from 
the  piano,  and  surveyed  her  audience. 
Her  eyes  rested  first  on  the  squire 
benignantly ;  secondly  on  the  Colonel 
approvinglv ;  thirdly  on  Phil  with  a  look 
so  comprehensive,  so  full  of  meaning,  it 
would  take  a  sent^ice  to  express  it,  a 
pafle  to  analyse  it. 

ft  might  have  been  with  such  a  look  as 
this  on  her  face  that  the  fair  Elaine 
answered  Gawain  **  full  simply":  "  If  I  love 
not  him,  metihinks  there  is  none  other  I 
can  love." 

It  possibly  was  with  such  a  look  as  this 
on  his  face  that  the  old  Kaiser  Wilhelm  sur- 
veyed the  plan  of  theibrtificationsof  Paris^ 
and  said  to  Bismarck : ''  How  now.  Count? 
How  long  think  you  this  city  of  soldiers 
will  hi^d  out?  Here  is  metiJ  worth  our 
hammer." 

Edie,  Mrs.  ^msey,  and  the  vicar,  she 
simply  overlooked  and  ignored. 

EUmor's  movement  seemed  to  restore 
common-sense  to  the  party.  Edie  mur- 
mured a  word  of  thanks.  The  squire 
crossed  the  room  and  began  an  elaborate 
acknowledgment. 

"Although  so  unexpected — ^ah  yes,  of 
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coone,  on  whiBt-nighta  one  could  not 
expect  snch  a  pleasure — ^we  have  none  the 
less  enjoyed  your  song,  my  dear.  And 
now  that  the  game  is  broken  up — ^yes,  of 
course,  we're  all  in  a  fog  all  round  as  to  how 
we  leave  off  even — ^I  do  think  yon  might 
sing  us  something  else — eh,  Ellinor  ? ''  he 
said  in  his  usual  loud,  mellow  tones. 

Ellinor  smiled  graciously  at  him. 

"AnoUier  time  I  will  sing  to  you,  not 
now ;  I  am  rather  tired,  and  will  say  good- 
night," she  answered  with  a  little  bow  that 
might  be  taken  to  be  a  good-night  to  tiie 
company  generally. 

The  squire  opened  the  door  for  her ;  the 
squire  rang  the  bell  for  her  candle,  and  to 
make  sure  that  her  two  maids  were  in 
attendance ;  the  squire  conducted  her  to 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  for  fear  she  might 
lose  her  way  crossing  a  hall  twenty-four 
feet  by  twelve.  Then  he  went  back  to  the 
library,  where  the  other  gentlemen  by  this 
time  had  become  engrossed  in  various 
topics  of  local  interest — the  next  meet  of 
the  staghounds,  the  resignation  of  an 
M.  F.  IL  of  long  standing. 

He  shut  the  door  very  carefully  behind 
him« 

"  I  think,  gentlemen,"  he  said  in  very 
magisterial  tones,  **if  it  is  all  the  same  to 
all  of  you,  it  would  be  as  well  for  us  to 
meet  for  whist  at  Colonel  Wickham's 
house  through  the  winter,  if  he  has  no 
objection." 

PhU  went  over  to  Edie's  side  and  tried 
to  make  her  lift  her  eyes  from  her  white 
lilies.  If  they  had  been  magnetic,  and 
her  eyes  metallic,  they  could  not  have  been 
more  attracted  one  to  the  other. 

*'  I  say,  Edie,"  lie  whispered,  "  I  heard  a 
piece  of  news  this  afternoon  just  before  I 
came  out.  Old  Lord  Winterdowne  died 
last  night  in  Florence ;  the  new  lord  (his 
nephew,  you  know)  will  be  down  here  in  a 
few  days  taking  stock  of  the  place.  It 
aeems  the  old  man  was  given  over  about 
ten  days  ago — ^just  precisely  at  tiie  time 
your  cousin  wrote  to  you.  ISow  do  you  see 
any  reason  for  Lady  Lovelace's  visit  f " 

And  meantime  Lady  Lovelace  herself, 
seated  in  front  of  her  dressing-room  fire, 
was  submitting  to  the  tedious  process  of 
hair-brushing  which  a  yard  and  a  quarter 
of  thick  auburn  hair  necessitates.  Gretchen 
was  performing  the  duty  with  the  slowness, 
precision,  and  thoroughness  of  a  German 
xnaid.  Only  once  she  paused  in  her  task, 
suid  that  was  to  give  utterance  to  a  Teu- 
tonic '*  So,  madame,"  in  reply  to  a  remark 
from  her  mistress. 


Ellinor,  after  sitting  silent  for  about  ten 
minutes,  had  suddenly  looked  up,  and 
said: 

''  I  think  on  the  whole,  Gretchen,  I  am 
disposed  to  like  my  winter  quarters.  I 
can  see  I  shall  find  plenty  to  amuse  me 
hera" 

CHAPTER  V. 

Edie  came  down  the  next  morning  full 
of  condolences  for  her  father  on  his  inter- 
rupted rubber. 

"  If  I  had  only  known  what  she  intended 
doing,  papa,  I  would  have  locked  the  piano 
and  taken  away  the  key,"  she  said  in  her 
softest  and  most  sympathetic  tones;  '<or 
Mr&  Rumsey  and  I  would  have  taken  our 
work  into  the  morning-room.  She  could 
not  have  sat  in  with  you  all  by  herself ; 
her  effrontery  must  have  stopped  short  of 
that" 

"  Ah,  never  mind,  my  dear,"  answered 
the  squire  cheerily.  ''It's  all  over  now, 
and  for  the  future  we  will  run  no  risk  of 
interruptions.  We  shall  all  meet  at 
Colonel  Wickham's  through  the  winter, 
and,  as  he  is  a  bachelor,  of  course  no  ladies 
need  be  invited.  Not  even  you,  little 
Edie,  to  make  eyes  at  your  Ph£L  And, 
after  all,  the  song  was  uncommonly  well 
sung,  and  uncommonly  well  Ellinor  looked 
at  the  piano,  too  1 " 

"Why,  papa,  I  should  have  thought 
yon  would  rather  have  seen  her  at  the 
treadmill  than  at  the  piano  on  a  whist- 
night  1" 

*'  At  the  treadmill  1  Lord  forbicl,  my 
dear !    A  fine  young  woman  like  that ! " 

•<  Well,"  said  Edie  philosophicaUy,  after 
a  pause,  in  which  she  seemed  feeling 
about  for  a  logical  solution  to  this  mystery, 
''I  suppose  it  is  because  she  is  'a  fine 
young  woman '  that  you  take  the  thing  so 
calmly.  I  remember  when  Jdbn  came  in 
and  said  that  Farmer  Twentyman  had  shot 
a  fox,  you  jumped  up  and  called  him  a 
'  Jackaas.'  Yes,  you  did,  papa-^that  was 
the  very  word  you  used." 

"  My  dear,  to  convey  such  news  as  that 
to  a  man  in  the  middle  of  a  rubber  was 
the  very  essence  of  Jackassness,  and  if  you 
compaxe  the  killing  of  a  fox  with  a  young 
lady  singmg  a  song,  you  will,  perhaps,  see 
what  I  meaa  Why,  Edie,  if  it  were  only 
my  grandmother  shot  I  shouldn't  like  to 
have  the  news  brought  to  me  till  I  had 
finished  the  rub." 

Edie  made  no  reply  for  at  least  three 
minutes.  Then  she  said  veiy  slowly,  very 
meditatively: 


^ 
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"  I  think,  papa,  for  the  fatore,  whenever 
you  are  qnietly  settling  down  in  the 
library,  and  particularly  do  not  wish  to 
be  disturbed,  I'll  go  to  the  piano  and 
begin  singing " 

**No,  no,  no,  Edie,"  interrupted  the 
squire  hurriedly,  flurriedly — ^for  he  knew 
the  young  lady  was  quite  equal  to  carmng 
out  her  threat.  '^  You  mustn't  do  any  wing 
of  the  sort,  or  I  shall " 

*'  And  I'll  open  the  top  as  high  as  it  will 
go,  and  I'll  have  the  loud  pedal  down,  and 
I'll  get  the  names  of  all  EUinor's  songs  and 
sing  them,  one  after  the  other,"  Edie  went 
on  calmly. 

"  No,  no,  no,  Edie,"  again  iterated  the 
squire.  "Her  songs  wouldn't  suit  your 
voice,  you  may  depend ;  and,  my  dear,  it's 
the  sort  of  th&g — take  my  word  for  it — 
you  mustn't  attempt.  Why,  child,  you 
wouldn't  like  me  to  have  to  throw  up  a 
thick  wall  between  the  drawing-room  and 
library,  would  you  t " 

"  'The  sort  of  thing  I  must  not  attempt,' " 
repeated  Edie  slowly,  *'  and  which  Ellinor 
may,  as  often  as  she  pleases  I  Papa,  do  you 
mind  telling  me  why  Ellinor  may  do  things 
I  must  not  attempt  t " 

"  Ah,  she's  a  different  person  altogether 
— altogether,  don't  you  see,  my  deart" 
answered  the  squire  somewhat  uneasily, 
for  Edie  was  going  a  little  too  deeply  into 
the  reason  of  the  thing  to  please  lum. 
'*  Don't  you  see,  you  may  do  things  she 
cannot,  and — and  vice  versd." 

**  1  think,"  Edie  went  on,  half  soliloquis- 
ing, half  addressing  her  father — ^  I  think 
it  must  be  the  combined  efforts  of  tiie  two 
maids  which  make  her  such  an  altogether 
superior  persoa  Papa,  I  think  I  must 
establish  a  new  routine  in  the  house,  from 
top  to  bottom,  and,  in  the  first  place,  go  in 
for  two  new  experienced  maida 

"Mydearl" 

''One  shall  be  French,  one  shall  be 
German.  You  see,  I  have  had  mv  old 
Janet  ever  since  I  was  six  years  old,  and 
she  has  no  idea  of  anything  unless  I  first 
put  it  into  her  head.  Now,  the  new  maids 
I  will  have  shall  put  tilings  into  my  head, 
and  tell  'me  where  to  have  my  dresses 
made,  and  how  to  pencil  my  eyebrows,  and 
'  make  up '  my  complexion." 

"  Edie  1 "  was  all  the  squire  found  breath 
to  ejaculata 

"  Yes ;  and  there's  another  thing — ^they 
shall  tell  me  where  to  send  to  have  the 
stuff  of  my  dresses  made  for  me  any  colour 
I  please,  whether  it's  Lyons,  or  Coventry, 
or  anywhere  else.    And  one  Of  them  shall 


do  nothing  else  but  attend  to  my  dresses^ 
and  the  otner  shall  think  of  nothing  but 
hairdressing  from  morning  till  night  111 
send  her  awav  immediately  if  she  dares  to 
have  a  thought  in  her  heiad  for  anything 
else,  even  her  bread-and-butter." 

"  Edie,  Edie,  you'll  drive  me  mad  if  you 
rattle  on  in  this  way ! " 

"Well,  papa,  Gretchen  does  not  dare 
have  a  thought  for  anything  but  hair- 
dressing,  so  why  should  not  my  new  maid 
be  equally  restricted  t  Gretchen  told  Janet^ 
only  this  morning,  that  her  one  business 
in  life  is  to  provide  her  mistress  with  new 
styles  in  hairdressing.  EUinor  never  wears 
her  hair,  it  seems,  the  same  way  two 
nights  running.  Gretchen  has  a  model,  a 
plaster  cast  of  a  head,  and  whole  boxes  of 
false  hair,  and  every  spare  moment  she  is 
plaiting,  and  curling,  and  twisting,  and 
trying  it  on  the  model." 

"Now,  pussy,  this  is  all  wretched  gossip 
from  beginning  to  end.  I  wonder  you 
condescend  to  lend  an  ear  to  it" 

"  Oh,  papa,  I  am  obliged  to  lend  an  ear 
to  everytning  Janet  chooses  to  tell  me,  as 
you  know,  or  might  know,  if  she  under- 
took to  brush  your  hair  for  half  an  hour 
night  and  morning.  Ah,  I  forgot,"  this 
vrith  a  comical  upward  look  at  her  father's 
sparse  locks;  "five  minutes  might  very 
well  do  for  your  hairdressing." 

"  Now,  Edie,  you  are  growing  personal. 
It's  time  we  broke  off  Will  you  ride  this 
morning  t  I  am  going  over  to  Brentmere 
about  Uiat  cob  I  was  telUng  you  of  the 
other  day.  I  wonder  if  Ellinor  would  like 
a  canter.  You  might  run  up  and  ask  her, 
child." 

Miss  Yorke  had  not  as  yet  made  her 
appearance,  alAough  it  was-  close  upon 
eleven  o'clock. 

"  Thank  you,  no.  I'll  send  up  a  message, 
if  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  papa.  I've  paid 
my  first  and  last  visit  to  Eilinor's  dressing- 
room,"  said  Edie,  ringing  the  bell  as-  she 
spoke. 

An  answer  to  her  message  came  back 
quickly  enough.  Mies  Yorke  b^ged  to 
be  excused.  She  had  letters  to  write,  and 
could  not  come  down  tUl  lundieon.  Also, 
she  would  like  to  see  the  horses  before  she 
put  on  her  habit 

"  There,  papa,  did  you  ever  have  such  a 
message  as  that  sent  down  to  you  before 
irom  a  visitor  t "  exclaimed  Edie  when  the 
servant  had  departed.  "  like  to  see  the 
horses,  indeed !  As  though  we  were  livery* 
stable  people,  with  a  few  miserable  haeke 
waiting  her  high  mightiness's  oommanda  I 
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I  wonder  if  she  would  condescend  to  mount 
my  mare!  I  think,  papa,  instead  of 
riding  over  to  Brentmere  about  a  cob,  you 
had  better  go  up  to  TattersaU's,  and  see  if 
they  have  any  thoroughbreds  on  sale  just 
now  1    Like  to  see  the  horses,  indeed  i " 

''Now,  now,  Edie,  you  are  going  at 
express  speed  again,  and,  as  usual,  stopping 
at  nothing.  Don't  you  see,  Elhnor's 
message  may  be  taken  in  quite  another 
light  t  It  may  be,  she  has  not  been  riding 
much  lately,  and  is  consequently  out  of 
practice;  or  possibly  she  is  naturally  a 
timid  rider,  and  is  afraid  we  have  nothing 
but  hunters  in  the  stable.  Don't  you  see, 
my  dear!"  ■ 

**  Tes,  I  see,"  said  Edie  with  a  little  curl 
of  her  upper  lip.  ''  It's  exactly  the  sort  of 
message  a  timid  person  would  send  down, 
is  it  not  t " 


PLANTLIFE— MORAL,  SOCIAL, 
POLITICAL. 

Does  the  sundew  enjoy  the  fly  out  of 
whom  it  squeezes  the  life-juices,  after 
having  enticed  him  with  that  drop  of 
bright  liquid  which  gives  it  its  name! 
Does  it  discriminate  between  flavours, 
preferring  thrip  to  ant,  and  moth  to  either  f 
And  when  the  scientist^  for  his  own  selfish 
ends,  hafl  fed  it  day  by  day  with  little 
shreds  of  raw  beef,  does  it  get  to  feel  like 
a  man-eating  tiger,  careless  of  any  other 
kind  of  food  t  It  is  a  clever  creature,  that 
sundew.  Do  not  you  know  it  t  Well,  the 
next  time  you  go  to  Wales,  or  Dartmoor, 
or  Bournemouth,  or  to  any  place  where 
there  is  poor,  boggy  land,  look  carefully 
at  one  of  the  pale-green  patches  that  look 
as  if  delicately-tint^  "  art  flannel,"  steeped 
in  soapy  water,  had  been  drawn  over  them. 
Tou  cannot  imagine  any  more  unlikely 
soil  for  anything  to  grow  in,  and  yet  that 
is  the  home  of  the  sundew,  and  it  is  the 
exceeding  poverty  of  the  ground  which 
has  made  it  into  the  devouring  cannibal 
that  it  is.  Plants  want  nitrogen,  and  they 
want  potash,  and  there  is  little  of  either 
to  be  got  out  of  a  bit  of  green,  slimy  bog. 
Bat  animal  matter  is  rich  in  nitrogen  and 
potash  salts;  therefore  the  sundew  has 
become  camivoroua  Its  disposition  must 
have  been  bad  to  begin  with.  Other 
plants  are  condemned  to  the  same  habi- 
tat, as  the  botanists  call  it  The  water- 
buttercup,  for  instance,  has  lost  its  footing 
in  the  fat  meadows,  and  has  for  ages 
lived  in  the  thin,  innutritious  element^ 
but,  instead  of  taking  to  animal  food,  it 


has  solved  the  difficulty  by  dividing  its 
leaves  into  a  vast  number  of  hair-like 
threads.  This  is  a  common  device  of  such 
water-plants  as  have  not  (like  the  water- 
lilies)  a  good  hold  on  the  rich  mud  below. 
The  threads  go  hither  and  thither  in  search 
of  food,  and,  being  many,  manage  to  scrape 
together  enough  for  the  needs  of  the  plant 
For  the  same  reason,  ferns,  and  hedge- 
parsley,  and  such  like,  growing  under  trees 
where  there  is  little  sun,  and,  therefore, 
only  a  scanty  supply  of  plant-food,  or  else 
on  banks  where  the  hedge-roots  take  all  the 
nourishment  out  of  the  ground,  have  their 
leaves  minutely  divided,  in  order  that  each 
little  leaflet  or  frondlet  may  bring  in  some- 
thing to  the  common  stock.  The  sundew 
has  preferred  baser  courses.  It  has  taken  to 
insect-eating,  turning  the  tables  on  the  here- 
ditary foes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
those  tufts  of  brown,  pink-frin^d  leaves, 
with  a  little  spike  of  small  white  flowers 
risiDg  out  of  each,  which  are  crowded  on  the 
pale-green,  unwholesome-looking  patches  of 
bog,  are  so  many  traps,  the  fringes  having 
developed  such  a  discriminating  sensitive- 
ness as  to  close  in  at  once  on  nutritive 
food,  but  to  care  no  more,  if  a  bit  of  wood 
or  a  grain  of  sand  is  placed  on  the  leaf, 
than  they  do  for  the  pattering  of  the  rain- 
drops. Thus  they  are  much  sharper  than 
the  sensitive-plant,  which  acts  just  the 
same  whether  you  touch  it  with  your 
finger  or  tickle  it  with  a  straw;  but,  just 
as  clever  people  often  overreach  themselves, 
so  the  sundew  has  one  weaknesa  It  is  a 
glutton,  and  does  not  know  when  it  has 
had  enough.  An  American  lady  naturalist, 
Mrs.  Mary  Treat,  of  New  Jersey,  found 
it  easy  to  cause  the  reckless  feeder  a  fit  of 
indigestion.  Nay,  she  was  able  to  give  leaf 
after  leaf  a  fatal  surfeit  **  Several  leaves 
(she  says)  caught  three  flies  successively, 
but  few  were  able  to  digest  the  third.  Five 
leaves,  however,  digested  each  three  flies, 
and  closed  upon  the  fourth,  but  died  in  the 
attempt  to  digest  it"  These  sundews  are 
found  pretty  nearly  all  the  world  over — 
in  China,  Madagascar,  the  Gape — and 
Kingsley  tells  how  delightful  it  was  to 
come  upon  one  in  a  West  Indian  swamp. 
Those  to  whom  something  has  been  revealed 
about  that  deepest  of  all  mysteries,  the 
great  ice  age,  tell  us  that  the  sundew 
really  belongs  to  the  southern  hemisphere — 
no  fewer  than  forty-one  species  of  it  have 
been  found  in  Australia  alone,  and  the  Cape 
kinds  have  splendid  purple  flowers,  which 
put  our  little  chickweedy  blossom  quite  to 
shame.    It  got  across  the  line  during  one 
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of  those  swiDgings  of  the  earth's  axis  which 
have  brought  the  ice  at  one  time  down  lErom 
the  North  Pole,  and  at  another  up  from 
the  South  Pole  to  near  the  equator ;  and  it 
has  gradually  moved  northward,  we  are 
told,  picking  out  the  spots  where  nothing 
else  will  grow,  preferring  to  hold  to  its 
unplant-like  appetite  rather  than  accom- 
modate itself  to  a  richer  soil,  in  which  it 
coqld  have  no  excuse  for  such  practices. 

I  doubt  if  vou  will  be  able  to  transplant 
a  sundew  and  make  it  live  in  your  giffden 
or  greenhouse^  Nothing  is  harder  than  to 
acclimatise  weeds  in  general  GleraniumSy 
which  grow  from  the  stem-joints,  and,  by 
their  immense  vitality  ousting  our  old- 
fashioned  garden-plants,  avenge  on  us  the 
killing  out  of  their  compatriots,  are  likely 
to  deceive  us  in  this  respect  But  most 
plants  will  not  grow  if  the  tip  of  the  main 
root  is  injured«  You  do  not  know  what  a 
delicate  organ  it  is,  made  like  the  tentacles 
of  a  zoophyte  for  feeling  about  in  search  of 
food,  and  provided  with  a  case  to  keep  it 
from  getting  hurt  as  it  moves  through  earth 
and  stones.  Look  at  the  weed  you  have 
pulled  up ;  why,  you  have  actually  skinned 
this  root-tip,  torn  off  the  protecting-sheath ; 
and  then  you  expect  the  poor  plant  to  take 
root  and  Uve.  Why,  you  might  almost  as 
well  expect  an  Ostend  rabbit  to  live  if  you 
took  it  off  a  salesman's  stall  and  put  it  into 
a  warren. 

However,  try  the  sundew;  it  is  not 
the  root  that  will  be  your  difficulty  so 
much  as  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
fly-catcher  lives.  Stagnant  water,  rotting 
moss,  and  hot  sun — ^it  takes  some  trouble 
to  imitate  that  combination,  either  in  the 
open  air  or  under  glass,  in  a  London  suburb. 
Yet  the  place  where  I  used  to  find  the  sun- 
dew has  almost  become  a  London  suburb.  I 
was  pretty  sure  of  it  in  out-of-the-way 
nooks  on  Wimbledon  Common;  but  if  that 
failed,  Walton  Hurst  never  deceived  me. 
They  were  making  a  cutting  for  the  South 
Western,  and  I  was  divided  between  my 
delight  in  plant-hunting  and  my  boyish 
joy  in  watching  the  navvies  and  their 
worka  In  those  days  there  was  cotton- 
grass  to  be  found,  by  those  who  knew  where 
to  look,  on  Hampstead  Heath ;  indeed,  the 
neighbourhood  of  town  had  more  rare 
plants  than  you  would  find  in  half-a-dozen 
commoi^>Iace  Midland  countiea 

But  if  you  cannot  get  a  sundew  or 
a  butterwort — which,  with  its  rosette  of 
greasy,  yellow-green  leaves,  is  also  said  to 
be  carnivorous — ^nor  a  bladderwort — the 
bladders  of  which  are  found  to  be  not 


really  floats  but  traps,  on  the  plan  .of  an 
eel-trap>  easy  for  water-beetks  to  get  into, 
hard  to  esca]^  from — ^you  can  atuc^  plant- 
cannibalism  m  any  hot-house  where  there  is 
a  pitcher-plant. 

This  atoange  creature  is  found  all  over 
the  Southern  Archipelago.  On  the 
mountains  of  Borneo  are  plants  with 
pitchers  that  will  hold  two  quarts  of 
water ;  and  the  thirsty  traveller,  fresh  from 
his  Bridgewater  Treatises,  and  full  of  the 
idea  that  everything  in  the  world  is 
arranged  for  man,  especially  for  English 
man,  thought  these  pitchers  due  to  a  bene- 
ficent care  for  his  comfort  He  even  called 
the  plant  "  Nepenthe  "  (pain-assuager)  out 
of  fi^ratitude  for  its  bountiful  water-supply. 
Uniortunately,  the  pitchers  have  a  cover, 
arranged  to' prevent  their  getting  anything 
like  fml;  and  they  usually  contain  a  mass  of 
putrid  animal  matter — flies,  ants,  and  other 
soft,  easily-digested  creatures  whom  the 
latest  research  "  proves  "  (so  &r  as  such  a 
thing  can  be  "proved")  to  be  victims, 
not  of  accident,  but  of  design.  The  sundew 
and  the  Yenus's  fly-trap  of  Carolina  are 
cleaner  feeders;  they  garotte  their  prey  and 
suck  its  juices,  flinging  off  the  carcase  when 
no  more  can  be  got  out  of  it  The  pitcher- 
plants  keep  theirs  in  a  sort  of  liquid 
manure-heap,  the  juices  on  the  inner  wall 
of  the  pitcher  always  making  the  water  it 
contains  slightly  acid,  and  giving  it  the 
properties  of  pepsine,  so  that  in  three  days 
it  will  turn  cartilage  into  jelly;  and  they 
want  it)  for  they  sometimes  catch  small 
birds. 

The  American  pitcher-plant  (Sarra> 
cenia)  has  a  less  elaborate  contrivance  than 
that  of  Bomea  Instead  of  a  regular 
pitcher  at  the  end  of  the  leaf,  the  edges  of 
two  of  its  leaves  grow  together,  forming  a 
water-tight  tube  sometimes  three  ^t 
high;  and  Professor  Aaa  Grey  draws  an 
edifying  parallel  between  the  way  in  which 
flies  are  decoyed  farther  and  farther  in  till 
there  is  no  escape,  and  the  enticements 
which  lead  young  men  on  and  on  along  the 
downward  road. 

Well,  no  doubt  several  plants  are 
carnivorous  because  ''  'tis  their  nature  to," 
but  this  fact  does  not  help  us  to  answer  the 
question,  "Do  they  enjoy  their  meal)" 
Is  a  pitcher-plant  more  delighted  when  it 
gets  hold  of  a  good  fat  fly  Uian  a  rose  is 
when,  in  dry  weather,  you  give  it  a  good 
watering)  It  all  depends  on  what  you 
mean  by  consciousness.  And  here,  as  in 
other  cases,  we  have  to  enlarge  our 
definitions.      The    cut-aud-dried   answers 
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of  the  old  primers,  wluch  gravely  settled 
all  the  great  problems  of  exisUoice  in  a 
dozen  questions  and  answers  which  a  child 
could  learn  in  an  hour,  would  not  satisfy 
us,  who,  at  any  rate,  have  come  to  feel  our 
own  ignorance,  and  to  feel  something  of 
the  mystery  of  existence.  Instinct,  for 
instance,  we  used  to  be  told,  is  something 
wholly  different  from  reason^  but  now 
instinct  is  held  to  be  the  result  of  iiie 
experience  of  the  race,  just  as  reason  in 
you  or  me  comes  of  our  personal  experience. 
But  the  race  is  made  up  of  individuals, 
and,  therefore,  reason  is  idwajs  tending  to 
become  instinctive  j  and  there  is,  as  one 
sees  in  dogfi,  a  gradual  shading  off  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  In  insects  this  instinct 
is  said  to  grow,  as  it  certainly  doea  in 
birds.  Mr.  £ates  found  that  the  bees  on 
the  Amazons  have  not  yet  discovered  that 
hexagon  cells  give  the  largest  amount  of 
accommodation  in  the  least  space  and  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  matmaL 

Are  plants,  too,  gaining  experience  and 
transmitting  it  9  And  have  they  any  notion 
they  are  doing  so  1  Oh,  but  plants  have  no 
specialised  nerves  along  wmch  sensations 
can  travel,  and  where  they  can  be  registered. 
In  fact,  they  have  neither  ganglia  nor  brains, 
but  a  great  many  of  the  undoubtedly 
aninial  group  of  Coelentera  share  in  the 
deficiency.  The  amoeba  is  undoubtedly 
an  aninutl,  yet  Herbert  Spencer  calls  it 
**a  speck  of  jelly  having  no  constant 
form«"  Structure  seems  no  sure  test,  and 
as  for  intcJligence,  I  will  back  that  of  the 
onion,  which  manages  somehow  to  extract 
sulphur  from  the  very  same  soil  and  air 
from  which  the  carrot  in  the  next  row 
extracts  sugar  and  potash,  against  the 
reason  of  the  human  animal,  who  out  of 

Sood,  hard-earned  money  gets  little  but 
octored  beer,  and  yet  more  doctored  gin ; 
and  the  stupidity  of  the  horse,  which  has 
never,  through  all  the  ages,  learnt  that 
yew-leaves  are  unwholesome. 

Plants  have  their  likes  and  dislikes; 
they  are  given  to  stealing,  to  make- 
believe,  to  driving  the  weakest  to  the 
wall,  to  decking  themselves  out  as  fine  aa 
Jezebels  for  their  own  purnoses.  Plants 
grow,  like  animals,  by  multiplication  of 
their  cells,  and  their  cells  are  made  of  the 
same  protoplasm — jelly-like  substance,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  nitroffen — of  which  animal  cells  are 
formed.  The  protoplasm  isto the  plantwhat 
the  brickmaket^s  prepared  day  is  to  the 
house.  As  for  the  want  of  a  heart,  plants 
get  over  that  by  capillary  attractioui  while 


their  leaves  are  lungs,  only  that,  instead  of 
giving  out  carbonic  acid  gas,  they  give  out 
oxygen.  This  solves  the  bedroom  difficulty, 
which  used  to  give  trou^ble  in  the  less 
ventilating  days  of  our  forefathers  Green 
leaves  do  no  harm,  but  good ;  flowers,  on 
the  other  hand,  breathe  as  we  do,  sucking 
in  the  oxygen  and  giving  out  carbonic  acid. 
The  leaf  is  the  real  individual ;  flowers  are 
leaves  *'  aborted  "  for  the  purposes  of  repro- 
duction. As  for  growth  by  buds,  that  goes 
on  among  insects  as  welL  The  biological 
books  give  us,  side  by  side,  three  '*  colonies 
of  organisms '' — ^a  plant  with  bud  at  every 
joint ;  a  sea-fir,  with  hydra-polypes  at  the 
joints  answering  to  the  buds  in  me  plants ; 
a  chain  of  tree-lice  (aphides),  holding  closely 
together,  and  multiplying  by  a  process  of 
budding.  The  winged  aphides,  which 
appear,  like  flying  ants,  once  a  year, 
answer  to  the  seed-producing  flowers,  and 
are  only  produced  when  there  is  a  need  for 
founding  a  distant  colony. 

There  is  no  reason,  then,  in  the  leaf  and 
bud  arrangement,  for  classing  vegetables  in 
a  kingdom  apart^  if  we  will  look  on  a  plant 
as  a  body  corporate.  Some  of  its  members 
are  for  defence,  its  soldiers;  others  for  trade 
and  accumulating  wealth,  the  roots  and 
leaves;  others  answer  to  the  ornamental 
spending  classes,  the  flowers;  others,  the 
seeds,  emigrate.  How  much  is  the  cost  of  a 
flower  is  seen  in  the  case  of  lilies ;  the  bulbs 
are  storing  up  for  the  flowers,  and  a  gardener 
who  wants  to  have  an  extra  fine  lily-spike, 
nips  off  the  buds  for  a  year  or  two,  uiat  the 
store  may  be  larger.  All  this  expense  is  for  a 
purpose,  to  attract  insects,  and  so  to  ensure 
cross  fertilisation.  So  with  one  voice  say  the 
scientists,  and  yet  the  case  of  the  lily  seems 
to  toll  the  other  way,  for  lilies  seldom  seed, 
reproducing  themselves  mostly  by  bulblets, 
and  hence  the  flowers,  on  which  so  much 
stored  up  nutriment  is  lavished,  seemi  from 
the  reproductive  point  of  view,  pure  waste. 
What  a  storing  up  there  must  be  for  the 
aloe,  to  nourish  that  huge  spike,  half  as 
high  as  a  house,  which,  naturally  enough, 
so  exhausts  the  plant  that  it  can  only  be 
produced  once  in  a  lifetime.  This  storing 
up,  by  the  way,  is  the  reason  why  our 
early-blooming  plants,  crocuses  and  the 
like,  are  mostly  bulbs ;  they  are  ready  to 
blossom,  while  other  plants  in  general 
are  not  till  the  sun  has  enabled  them  to 
take  in  a  store  of  starch.  Our  autumn 
flowering  bulbs  areeither,like  the  Guernsey 
lily,  foreigners,  which  still  keep  their  ant- 
arctic habits,  or  like  the  meaaow-saSron, 
natives  of  such  poor,  dry  soil,  Uiat  all 
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their   energy   is    needed    to    keep   life 
going. 

Of  coarse,  in  the  main,  however  it  may  be 
with  bulbs,  flowers  are  produced  for 
reproductive  purposes.  In-breeding  is  bad 
for  plants  as  well  as  animals;  and  the 
plants  that  have  got  crossed  have,  by 
natural  selection,  outlasted  the  self-fertilis- 
ing onea  Hence  plant  instinct  has  led 
most  of  them  to  aim  at  crossing ;  and  hence 
the  bright  colouring  of  flowers,  to  attract 
bees  and  butterflie&  Yellow  they  say  (I 
cannot  tell  on  what  grounds)  was  the  earliest 
colour,  appearing  as  soon  as  there  were 
any  insects  to  enjoy  it  Blue  is  supposed 
to  be  the  last  developed  (there  is  hope  of  a 
blue  rose  yet) ;  bees  love  it^  and  bees  are 
the  .best  of  cross-fertilisers.  Dr.  Miiller, 
however,  tells  us  that  the  change  of  colour, 
from  red  to  blue,  which  comes  over  the 
blossoms  of  bugloss  and  several  other  of 
our  wild  flowers,  is  a  sign  to  the  bees 
that  they  need  not  trouble  to  come,  the 
blue  flowers  being  found  destitute  of  honey, 
and  having,  therafore,  been  ahready  visited 
and  presumably  fertilised.  How  is  the 
cross-fertilisation  managed  1  You  know 
the  yellow  dust,  pollen,  so  abundant  in 
wheat  that  it  weighs  fifty  pounds  to  the 
acre  f  Farmers  always  like  a  good  wind 
when  the  wheat  is  blooming,  for  wheat  is 
one  of  the  wind-fertilised  flowers  that  are 
independent  of  insect-visits.  Look  under 
a  sweet  chestnut -tree  at  flowering -time 
and  you  will  see  the  ground  thickly  coated 
with  yellow  dust ;  and  under  the  Jamaica 
Cabbage  Palm  it  looks  as  if  there  had  been 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow ;  while  in  Canada  the 
lakes  get  crusted  and  the  hollows  of  the 
ground  quite  filled  with  pollen  from  the 
pine-trees.  Well,  this  poUen  sticks  about 
the  hairy  bodies  of  bees  that  have  been 
attracted  by  the  bright  colour  and  then 
drawn  in  by  the  honey.  Then  when  a 
fresh  flower  is  visited,  some  of  this  pollen 
gets  rubbed  off  on  the  sticky  surface  of  the 
**  style  "  or  prolongation  of  the  seed-vessels ; 
and  thus  the  seed  of  one  flower  is  fertilised 
by  the  pollen  from  another. 

The  devices  by  which,  while  hairy  bees 
are  encouraged,  smooth,  useless  flies  are 
kept  out  or  even  caught  and  killed  are 
very  curious.  Look  at  the  asclepiads  in 
your  greenhouse,  and  you  will  see  most 
of  the  flowers  grasping  dead  flies,  not 
killed  for  food,  Ime  the  sundew's  victims, 
but  because  they  would  eat  the  honey 
without  carrying  round  the  pollen.  This 
is  the  reason  why  the  tubes  of  so  many 
flowers  are  beset  with  small  hairs,  strong 


enough  to  keep  out  a  fly,  but  giving 
way  to^  the  attack  of  a  bea  A  case  in 
point  is  the  bog-bean,  whose  lovely  pink 
petals  have  their  surfaces  tumea  into 
veritable  chevauz  de  (rise  to  keep  off 
'^  unbidden  guests."  Then  there  are 
devices  to  baffle  ants ;  and  a  kind  of 
acacia,  the  Bullhorn  thorn,  is  said  in  Belt's 
Naturalist  in  Nicaragua  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
maintaining  a  colony  of  pectdiarly  savage 
ants  who  are  allowed  black-mail  on  condi- 
tion of  keeping  at  bay  their  leaf-cutting 
cousina 

Fertilisation,  then,  is  the  reason  of  the 
existence  of  coloured  flowers;  it  also  ac- 
counts for  the  tendency  of  flowers  to  grow 
in  masses,  especiaUy  where  insects  are  few. 
On  the  edges  of  the  glaciers  there  are  only 
a  few  butterflies,  ana  they  need  directing, 
being  purblind  as  compared  with  bees. 
Hence  the  fields  of  blue  and  rose  blossoms 
which  form  one  great  chum  of  the  Alpine 
landscape  if  you  go  earlier  than  the  ruck 
of  tourists.  The  seed  being  fertilised, 
the  next  thing  is  to  get  it  dispersed. 
Hence  it  must  in  some  way  commend 
itself  to  the  birds,  which  are  to 
seeds  in  much  the  same  relation  that 
insects  are  to  flowers.  Hence  fruits  are 
made  attractive,  when  ripe,  either  to  eye 
or  taste,  or  to  both ;  wmle,  on  die  other 
hand,  when  unripe,  and  therefore  not  rcAdy 
for  dispersion,  they  are  full  of  citric  or 
malic  acid,  which  is  liked  neitiier  by  bird 
nor  beast  There  is  a  large  class  of  showy 
fruits,  poisonous  to  mamnuds,  but  harmless 
to  birds,  as  if  the  plants  preferred  a  wider 
dispersion  than  that  which  a  slow  ruminant 
would  give  it  Hazel-nuts,  and  such  like, 
which  are  too  large  to  be  carried  about  by 
birds,  are,  on  the  contrary,  carefully  pro- 
tected. While  unripe,  they  are  wrapped 
in  casings  just  the  colour  of  the  leaves; 
when  ripe,  they  take  the  hue  of  the  ground 
on  which  they  faU.  And  some  are  said  to 
kill  even  birds.  l%us,  Mr.  Grant  Allen, 
who  is  full  of  pleasant  Darwinistic  fancies^ 
says  that  the  red  berries  of  our  little  arum 
(lords  and  ladies)  have  grownso brilliant  that 
they  may  entice  to  their  doom  the  birds, 
whose  carcases  will  form  a  manure-heap  to 
nourish  the  plant  This,  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor, 
whose  Sagacity  and  Morality  of  Plants  is 
a  very  storehouse  of  curious  facts  and 
suggestions,  denies.  The  birds  fhe  says) 
would  long  ago  have  got  inured  to  the 
poison,  as  Carinthian  peasants  do  to  eating 
arsenic,  or  else  would  have  learned  to 
eschew  the  fruit  I  suppose  the  thine  can 
be  proved  one  way  or  tiie  other  simply  by 
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«  obaerving  "  a  sufficient  number  of  arum- 
toftB. 

The  selfishnesB  of  trees  has  been  the 
theme  of  everyone  who  has  seen  a  tropical 
forest  Our  ivy  is  eood  and  kind  compared 
with  the  lianas  and  Bauhinios  of  the  South 
American  forests,  whose  huge  lattice-work 
remains  after  the  tree  about  which  it  was 
formed  has  wholly  rotted  out  through  the 
interstices.  An  equatorial  forest^  with  its 
bnsh-ropesy  and  parasites,  and  epiphytes, 
shows  a  struggle  for  existence  that  an 
armchair  botanist  can  hardly  reidise.  "  We 
have,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "no  vegetable 
Thugs  like  the  Sipo  Matador  of  the 
Brazilian  forests ; "  but  we  have  our  blood- 
suckers. Look  how  the  dodder,  with  its 
tai^le  of  red  threads,  plays  the  cuttle-fish 
with  a  poor  gorse-bush ;  and  see  how  that 
impudent  knave  the  broom-rape  fastens  on 
the  roots  of  the  clover.  In  a  grove  of  Scotch 
firs  we  see  a  good  instance  of  successful 
tyranny.  Why  is  there  no  undergrowth, 
no  carpet  even,  of  moss  or  lichen  on  the 
dead  fir-needles  below  1  Just  because 
those  needles,  so  fiill  of  silica,  prevent 
even  mosses  from  getting  a  foothold.  A  few 
plants  have  got  used  to  living  under  trees 
— the  rhododendrons,  for  instance,  have 
been  trained  to  live  under  thick  foliage, 
such  as  clothes  the  sides  of  the  Himalayas. 
The  butcher's  broom,  sole  representative  in 
England  of  the  palms  and  other  woody 
monocotyledons  so  common  here  in  earlier 
geological  ages,  has  lost  its  leaves  in  the 
struggle  to  five  under  trees.  This  strange 
shrub,  kin  to  the  lilies  (my  Handbook 
places  it  between  the  asparagus  and  the 
lily  of  the  valley) — lily-Uke  in  that  it  has 
omy  one  lobe  to  its  seed — ^breathes  throiu;h 
the  flattened  ends  of  its  stems,  which,  like 
the  leaves  of  ordinary  plants,  are  covered 
with  carbon -feeding  mouths.  *' With 
leaves^"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "it  could  not 
make  both  ends  meet ;  and  so  the  branches 
took  on  themselves  the  work  of  supply. 
....  What  a  story  of  quiet  sufiering  and 
struggling  does  this  fact  tell  us  I " 

But,  while  every  tree — and  not  the 
equatorial  liana  only — is  ready  to  strangle 
its  neighbour,  while  even  the  humblest 
weed  is  on  the  watch  to  starve  out  its 
fellow-weed  by  appropriating  every  scrap 
of  nourishment  within  reach,  there  is  (u 
we  please  so  to  interpret  it)  a  vast  amount 
of  self-sacrifice  in  plants  of  the  same 
£eimily.  You  know  that  the  outer  florets  of 
tiie  daisy  and  of  all  such  flowers,  or  rather, 
colonies  of  flowers,  are  barren.  So  it  is 
again  with  the  wild  guelder  rose.    In  the 


garden  variety  all  the  florets  have  become 
barren,  as  is  tha  rule  with  "double"  flowers, 
each  head  forming  what  we  call  a  "  snow- 
ball;" but  in  the  hedgerows  the  inner 
florets  are  still  seed-producing,  and  com- 
paratively inconspicuous.  The  outer 
ones  have  denied  themselves,  and  used 
their  whole  energy  in  developing  those 
large  dead-white  petals,  which  are  so  con- 
spicuous even  in  the  dark  that  they  must 
be  wonderfully  attractive  to  the  very 
numerous  tribes  of  night-feeding  moths. 
Co-operation  among  sudi  plants  is  as  much 
a  fact  as  storing  up  or  thrift  is  among  the 
bulbs.  Plants,  too,  have  their  poor  rela- 
tives ;  the  little  "  Lady's  Mantle"  belongs  to 
the  same  family  as  the  rose. 

In  a  word,  if  we  like  to  look  at  things 
from  the  modem  scientist's  point  of  view, 
plants  are  our  fellow-creatures;  most  of 
them  engaged  in  doing  what  they  take  to 
be  the  best  for  themselves,  some  few  giving 
up  their  own  enjoyments  for  the  good  of 
the  common  weal.  Everything  depends 
on  your  point  of  view.  These  are  the  facts^ 
explain  them  as  you  will.  The  sundew  does 
catch  flies ;  is  it  as  much  a  conscious  agent 
as  a  spider  f  The  sipo  does  kill  out  any 
tree  it  can  get  hold  of;  is  it  (as  its  name 
implies)  a  remorseless  butcher  %  In  Mrs. 
Gatty's  Parables  from  Nature  the  trees 
are  made  to  talk.  Grant  Allen's  trees,  and 
Darwin's,  and  Wallace's,  and  Dr.  Taylor's, 
do  not  go  quite  so  far  as  that^  but  they 
act,  and  very  decidedly  too.  Are  we  to 
believe  that  they  mean  what  they  do,  and 
have  reasons  of  their  own  for  so  acting 
apart  from  any  law  impressed  on  them 
from  outside  %  Some  scientists  delight  in 
talking  of  insects  as  automata,  as  a  first 
step  towards  proclaiming  that  human 
beings  also  have  no  control  over  their 
actions,  no  free  will,  but  are  forced  to  move 
along  certain  grooves.  To  talk  of  plants 
as  exercising  will  and  choice  (though  the 
will  always  moves  in  a  certain  direction)  is 
just  tibe  opposite  way  of  looking  at  things. 
VHiich  is  the  right  way  1  We  had  better 
boldly  say,  we  do  not  yet  know.  Anyhow, 
die  facts  are  there,  and  the  study  of  them 
has  changed  botany  from  the  driest  and 
dullest  into  the  most  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive of  the  natural  sciences. 
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Bufficiently  tryiog  ones  to  examiners.  To 
the  outer  public,  however,  to  those  "  who 
have  no  son  or  brother  there/'  such 
"  exams."  are,  as  a  role,  nothing  if  not  a 
source  of  amusement  The  "results" 
aimed  at  in  examinations  are,  for  the  most 
part,  admirable ;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
processes,  in  the  answering  of  examina- 
tion questions,  the  unexpected  constantly 
happens,  and  it  is  the  unlooked-for  results, 
the  ''  surprises  "  of  the  occasions,  that  make 
sport  for  the  Philistinea  The  utuation 
on  this  head  is  easily  explicable.  It  is  a 
natural  result  of  the  modem  system  of 
preparation  for  examination — the  cram 
system.  Examinees  bent  only  on  **  getting 
through"  will  answer  questions  on  the 
hitor-miss  principle,  while  others,  whose 
brains  hare  become  more  or  less  addled 
under  the  pressure  of  "memory  work," 
will  evolve  from  their  unbalanced  inner 
consciousness  replies  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made. 

Some  of  the  "  exam."  stories  current  in 
educational  circles,  though  characteristic, 
and  possibly  "  founded  on  fact,"  have  an 
air  of  belonging  to  the  too-good-to-be-true 
category.  A  number  of  these  are  told 
against — and,  if  invented,  were  probably 
invented  by — ^undergraduate&  Thus — ^so 
the  story  goes — ^an  undergraduate  was 
asked  to  name  the  minor  prophets,  and,  not 
having  "got  them  up,"  neatly  and  politely 
replied  that  he  would  rather  not  make 
invidious  distinctions.  Another  University 
man,  called  upon  to  give  the  parable  of  the 
Oood  Samaritan,  did  so  correctly  enough 
until  he  came  to  the  passage  where  the 
Samaritan  said  to  the  innkeeper :  "When 
I  come  again  I  will  repay  thee,"  to  which 
he  added,  "  This  he  said,  knowing  that  he 
would  see  his  face  no  more."  Perhaps, 
however,  the  examinee  upon  this  occasion 
was  a  conscious  humourist,  and  had  in 
mind  the  worldly-wise  saying,  that  there 
are  a  great  many  people  willing  to  play  the 
part  01  the  Gk)od  Samaritan,  less  the  oil  and 
the  twopence. 

Something  of  the  same  stamp  must  have 
been  the  candidate  for  a  degree,  who,  asked 
to  state  the  substance  of  St.  Paul's  sermon 
at  Athens,  said  that  it  was  "  crying  out 
for  two  hours,  'Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesiana' "  With  variations,  that  is  the 
substance  of  a  great  many  sermons,  and 
of  other  discourses  beside  sermons. 

Such  stories  as  the  above  may  or  may 
not  be  rather  broadly  illustrative  than 
strictly  true,  but  in  any  case  they  can  be 
pretty  well  matched  by  others,  about  the 


truthfulness  of  which  there  is  no  doubt. 
Every  year  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
children  of  the  London  board-schools  ^iter 
into  a  competitive  examination  in  Scrip- 
tural knowledge,  for  the  "Peek  Prizes," 
which  consist  of  handsomely  got-up  Bibles 
and  Testaments.  They  are  "  paper  work  " 
examinations,  and  the  following  are  a  few 
of  the  many  curious  "  hash  "  answers  that 
have  at  various  times  been  put  in  at  them. 

"  Abraham  was  the  father  of  Lot,  and 
ad  tew  wives.  One  was  called  Hishmale 
and  tother  Haggar,  he  kept  wun  at  home, 
and  he  turned  tother  into  the  desert  where 
she  became  a  pillow  of  salt  in  the  day  time, 
and  a  pillow  of  fire  by  night." 

"Joseph  wore  a  koat  of  many  gannents. 
He  were  chief  butler  to  Faro  and  told  is 
dreams.  He  married  Potiffers  dortor,  and 
he  led  the  Gypshans  out  of  bondage  to 
Kana  in  GalUllee,  and  there  fell  on  his 
sword  and  died  in  sight  of  the  promised 
land." 

"Moses  was  an  Egypshion.  He  lived 
in  a  hark  made  of  bulrushes,  and  he  kept 
a  golden  calf  and  worshipt  brazen  snakes, 
and  he  het  nothing  but  kwales  and  manner 
for  forty  year.  He  was  kort  by  the  air  of 
his  ed  while  riding  under  the  bow  of  a  tree 
and  he  was  killed  by  his  son  Absolon  as 
he  was  hangin  from  the  bow.  His  end 
was  peasa" 

Of  the  numerous  stories  told  in  connec- 
tion with  diocesan  inspection  "  exams."  in 
public  elementarv  schools,  the  two  follow- 
ing are  perhaps  the  best  known  and  most 
worth  quoting;  At  one  of  these  exams ,  a 
boy,  asked  to  mention  the  occasion  upon 
which  it  is  recorded  in  Scripture  than  an 
animal  spoke,  made  answer :  "  Tho  whale 
when  it  swallowed  Jonah."  The  Inspector 
being  something  of  a  humourist,  maintained 
his  gravity  and  asked:  "What  did  the 
whale  say  1 "  To  which  the  boy  promptly 
replied  :  "  Almost  tiiou  persuaidest  me  to 
be  a  Christian."  Another  Inspector,  find- 
ing a  class  hesitating  over  answering  the 
question,  "With  what  weapon  did  Sunson 
slay  the  Philistines  1 "  and  wishmg  to 
prompt  them,  significantly  tapped  his  own 
cheek,  and  asked,  "What  is  thisf"  and 
his  action  touching  "the  chords  of  memory," 
the  whole  class  instantly  answered  :  "  The 
jawbone  of  an  ass." 

A  good  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
students  who  are  "in "for  sevend  *| sub- 
jects" at  the  same  time  get  their  ideas 
mixed,  is  that  of  the  youth  who  having  to 
answer  the  question,  "Who  was  Esaul" 
replied:   "Esau  was  a  man  who  wrote 
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fables,  and  sold  the  cof^right  for  a  bottle 
of  potash."  Here  the  confosion  thrice 
confoanded  of  Esau  and  Maop,  birthright 
and  copyright,  and  pottage  and  potash,  is 
really  admirable  in  its  way. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  examinations 
of  medical  stadents  afford  some  good 
stories — trae  or  otherwiseL  As  might  also 
be  expected,  some  of  them  are  wittily 
impudent  For  instance,  a  *^ badgering" 
examiner  asked  a  student  what  means  he 
wonld  employ  to  induce  copious  perspira- 
tion in  a  patient,  and  got  for  answer :  "  I'd 
mdke  him  trjr  to  pass  an  examination 
before  you,  sir."  The  most  frequently 
cited  anecdote  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the 
brusque  examiner — said  by  some  to  have 
been  Dr.  Abemethy — ^who,  losing  patience 
with  a  student  who  had  answered  badly, 
exclaimed :  *'  Perhaps,  sir,  you  could  tell 
me  the  names  of  the  muscles  I  would  put 
in  action  if  I  were  to  kick  youf  "  *'  Un- 
doubtedly, sir,"  came  the  prompt  reply; 
*'you  would  put  into  motion  the  flexors 
and  extensors  of  my  arm,  for  I  should 
knock  you  down."  On  the  same  lines  as 
this  was  the  retort  made  to  M.  Lefebvre  de 
Fourcy.  a  French  examiner,  celebrated,  not 
only  for  his  learning,  but  also  for  his 
sererity  and  rudeness.  He  was  examining 
a  youth,  who,  though  well  up  in  his  work, 
hesitated  over  answering  one  of  the 
ouestions  put  to  him.  Losing  temper  at 
this,  the  examiner  shouted  to  an  attendant : 
''Bring  a  truss  of  hay  for  tlus  young 
gentleman's  breakfast"  "Brin^  two," 
coolly  added  the  examinee.  **  Monsieur  and 
I  wiU  breakfast  together."  Of  such  alleged 
answers  by  students  as  that  the  pancreas 
was  so  named  after  the  Midland  railway- 
station,  that  the  bone  of  the  upper  arm 
(humerus)  was  called  the  humorous,  and 
was  so  styled  because  it  was  known  as  the 
funny-bone ;  or  that  the  ankle-bone  (tarsus) 
was  so  called  because  St  Paul  walked 
upon  it  to  the  city  of  that  name— of  such 
alleged  answers  as  these  it  is  charitable  to 
suppose  that  they  must  be  weak  inventions 
of  the  enemy. 

Many  of  the  comicalities  in  the  way  of 
examination  answers  recorded  by  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  the 
Examiners  in  the  School  Board  Scholar- 
ships competitions,  and  other  the  like 
official  personages^  go  a  long  way  to  prove 
that  in  examination  blundering,  as  in  many 
other  matters,  truth  is  sometimes  stranger 
than  fiction.  At  least,  it  seems  to  us  that 
no  invented  story — supposing  examination 
stories  ever  are  invented-^uld  equal  for 


"  nice  derangement "  the  following  written 
answer  whicn  was  actually  given  at  an  ex- 
amination in  the  "  specific  subjects  "  in  a 
public  elementary  school  within  the  metro- 
politan area.  The  specific  subject  taken  was 
physiology,  and  the  chUdren  "  presented  " 
in  it  were  asked  to  ''describe  the  pro- 
cesses of  digestion,"  which  one  of  them  did 
in  this  wise :  "  Food  is  digested  by  the 
action  of  the  lunga.  Digestion  is  brought 
on  by  the  lungs  having  something  the 
matter  with  them.  The  food  then  passes 
through  your  windpipe  to  the  pores,  and 
thus  passes  off  your  body  by  evaporation, 
through  a  lot  of  little  holes  in  your  skin 
called  capillaries.  The  food  is  nourished 
in  the  stomach.  If  you  were  to  eat  any- 
thing hard  you  would  not  be  able  to  digest 
it,  and  the  consequence  would  be  you 
would  have  indigestion.  The  gall-bladder 
throws  off  juice  from  the  food  which  passes 
through  it  We  call  the  kidneys  the 
bread-basket,  because  it  is  where  all  the 
bread  goes  to.  They  lay  up  concealed  by 
the  heart" 

Domestic  economy,  as  nowadays  taught 
to  "children  of  the  elementary  school 
class,"  embraces  a  good  deal  of  physio- 
logical knowledge,  or  rather,  as  applied  to 
such  children,  physiological  jargon.  It  is 
a  subject  which  affords  hosts  of  amusing 
answers,  though,  from  considerations  of 
space,  two  or  three  must  here  suffice  for 
specimens.  Thus,  in  reply  to  the  question, 
"  Why  do  we  cook  our  food  f "  one  fifth- 
standard  girl  gives  the  delightfiilly  incon- 
sequent reply:  "Their  of  five  ways  of 
cooking  potatoes.  We  should  die  if  we 
eat  our  food  roar."  Another  girl  writes : 
"  The  function  of  food  is  to  do  its  proper 
work  in  the  body.  Its  proper  work  is  to 
well  masticate  the  food,  and  it  goes  through 
without  dropping,  instead  of  bein)g  pushed 
down  by  the  skin."  A  third  domestic 
economy  pupil  puts  in  her  examination- 
paper  that  "Food  digested  is  when  we 
put  it  into  our  mouths,  our  teeth  chews 
it,  and  our  tonge  roll  it  down  into  our 
body.  .  .  .  We  should  not  eat  so  much 
bone-making  foods  as  flesh-forming  and 
warmth-giving  foods,  for  if  we  did  we 
would  have  too  many  bonesi  and  that 
would  make  us  look  funny."  On  the  sub- 
ject of  ventUation,  one  student  informs  us 
that  a  room  should  be  kept  at  ninety  in 
the  winter  by  a  fire ;  in  the  summer  by  a 
thermometer ;  while  a  classmate  writes : 
"  A  Thermometer  is  an  instrument  used  to 
let  out  the  heat  when  it  is  going  to  be 
cold."    Another  girl  sets  down :  "  When 
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roastiDg  a  piece  of  beef  place  it  in  front  of 
a  brisk  fire,  bo  as  to  oongratalate  the  out- 
side." But  an  answer — still  in  domestic 
economy — ^that  better,  perhaps,  than  any 
of  the  above  illastrates  the  jargoning  tiiat 
comes  of  the  cram  system,  is  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Sugar  is  an  amyloid,  if  you  was  to 
eat  much  sugar  and  not  nothing  else  you 
would  not  ure  because  sugar  has  not  got 
no  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen. 
Potatoes  is  another  amyolid&" 

The  definitions  sometimes  given  by 
children  in  reply  to  examination  question- 
ing, are,  to  say  the  least  of  it^  original. 
After  a  reading  of  Cray's  Elegy  by  a 
fourth-standard  class,  the  boys  were  asked 
what  was  meant  by  "  fretted  vaults,"  and 
one  youth  replied  :  "  The  vaults  in  which 
those  poor  people  were  buried;  their 
friends  came  and  fretted  over  them." 
Asked  what  he  understood  by  "elegy," 
another  boy,  in  the  same  class,  answered : 
<' Elegy  is  some  poetry  wrote  out  for 
schools  to  learn,  like  Gray's  Elegy."  A 
class  of  girls,  who  had  read  a  passage 
from  Evangeline,  were  told  to  write  out 
the  meaning  of  ''the  forge,"  and  these 
were  among  the  answers :  ''  A  fimest  in  a 
blacksmith^  chop."  "  A  fimest  in  a  blaok- 
smitL"  "The  village  smithy's  anvil" 
"  The  dust  that  rises  from  the  floor  of  a 
blacksmith's."  A  teacher^  giving  a  reading- 
lesson  to  his  class  in  the  presence  of  an 
Inspector;  asked  the  boys  what  was  meant 
by  conscience — a  word  that  had  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  reading.  The  class 
having  been  duly  crammed  for  the  question, 
answered  as  one  boy :  "  An  inward 
monitor."  "But  what  do  you  under- 
stand by  an  inward  monitor  f  "  put  in  the 
Inspector.  To  this  further  question  only 
one  boy  announced  himself  ready  to 
respond,  and  his  triumphantly-given  answer 
was,  "  A  hironclad,  sir." 

A  few  years  bad:  there  was  published, 
as  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  the  subjoined 
transcriptfromCowper's  poem  on  Alexander 
Selkirk,  written  (from  dictation)  by  a 
fifth-standard  boy  at  a  Government  exa- 
mination of  a  public  elementary  school. 
"I  Ham  Monac  of  hall  I  searve,  there  is 
none  heare  my  rite  to  Dispute  from  the 
senter.  Hall  round  to  the  sea  I  am  lorde 
of  the  fowls  to  the  Brute  all  ehoshitude 
ware  are  the  charms  that  sages  have  sene 
in  thy  face^  better  Dewel  in  miste  of  a 
larms  than  in  this  moste  horibel  place.  I 
am  how  of  umity  reach  i  must  finish  my 
Jnmy  a  lone  never  hear  the  swete  music 
of  speach  i  start  at  the  sound  of  my  hone 


the  Beasts  that  rome  over  the  place  my 
forme  with  indrifence  see  they  are  so 
unocent  with  men  such  tamess  is  shocking 
to  me." 

The  Examiner  for  the  School  Board 
Scholarships  competed  for  in  1882,  gives 
the  following  among  other  equally  strange 
answers  on  historical  matters.  "When 
Commonwealth  comes  to  the  throne  it  is 
called  Oliver  CromwelL"  "  The  treaty  of 
Utrecht  was  fong^  between  the  Zulus 
and  the  English."  "  L(»d  Glive  captured 
the  Fiji  Islands  in  1624."  "Cardinal 
Wolsey  was  a  great  warrior."  "Walpole 
translated  the  BiUe."  "Walpole  was 
another  favourite  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
He  was  the  chief  man  in  helping  Henry 
to  get  a  divorce."  "  Chaucer  wrote  ^sop's 
fables."  In  another  of  these  scholarship 
examinations^  Jack  Cade  was  described  as 
"  a  great  Indian  conqueror,"  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  was  set  down  as  "  a  discoverer  " 
and  "  an  animal  painter,"  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone as  "  a  great  African  traveller."  The 
battle  of  Crecy  was  stated  to  have  been 
fought  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third, 
between  the  Britons  and  Komans,  and 
"  The  Wide,  Wide  World  "  was  named  as 
Shakespeare's  greatest  work.  This  last, 
however,  was  not  so  bad  as  the  history  of 
a  pupil-teacher,  who  informed  the  examiner 
tluit  "Shakespeare  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Greorge  the  Third,  discovered  America, 
and  was  killed  by  Caliban." 

A  schoolboy  habit  of  placing  upon  a 

auestion  some  literal  meaning  other  than 
iiat  intended  by  the  examiner,  often  leads 
to  answers  as  curious  as  unexpected.  Thus 
an  Inspector,  testing  a  dass  upon  their 
knowledge  oL  the  succession  of  the  kings 
of  Israel,  asked  the  boy  to  whose  turn  it 
had  come  to  be  questioned :  "  And  who 
came  after  Solomon  1"  To  which  the 
youngest  answered  :  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba, 
sir."  Asked  what  were  the  chief  ends  of 
man,  another  boy  replied,  "His  head  and 
feet ; "  and  a  third,  questioned  as  to  where 
Jacob  was  going  when  he  was  ten  years 
old,  replied  that  he  was  "going  on  for 
eleven."  One  specially  unimaginative 
juvenile,  called  upon  to  say  for  what  the 
Red  Sea  was  famous,  answered,  "Red 
herrings  1 "  but,  perhaps,  the  most  startling 
answer  of  this  kind  was  that  of  the  boy, 
who,  when  asked  what  was  meant  by  an 
unclean  spirit,  responded :  "  A  dirty  devil, 
Sir. 

To  the  type  of  answers  here  in  view, 
belongs  that  of  the  little  girl,  daughter 
of  a  watchmaker,  who  having  repeated 
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that  the  ''xenoanced  the  devil  and  all 
hb  works,"  and  being  asked,  "What 
do  70a  understand  by  all  his  works  1" 
answered  :  "  His  inside."  Something  akin 
to  this  was  an  answer  given  by  a  boy 
whose  father  was  a  strong  teetotaler,  and 
npon  whom  it  would  appear  home  infiaence 
had  made  a  stronger  impression  than  school 
lessons  "Do  yoa  know  the  meaning  of 
syntax  ? "  he  was  asked.  "  Tes,"  he  an- 
swered; "  sin-tax  is  the  dooty  npon  spirits." 
An  Inspector,  who  had  been  explaining  to 
a  class  that  the  land  of  the  world  was  not 
oontinaons,  said  to  the  boy  who  happened 
to  be  standing  nearest  to  him:  '*Now, 
could  your  father  walk  round  the  world  1 " 
"No,  sir,"  was  promptly  answered.  "  Why 
not  1 "  "  Because  he's  dead,"  was  the  alto- 
gether unlooked-for  responsa  As  little 
anticipated,  probably,  was  the  answer 
made  to  another  Inspector,  who  asked, 
"  What  is  a  hovel  1 "  and  was  met  with  the 
reply  :  "  What  you  live  in," 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  schoolboy- 
mind  is  to  put  things  negatively.  As  for 
example,  a  fifth-standard  boy  was  asked  to 
write  a  short  essay  on  pins  by  way  of  an 
exercise  in  composition,  and  produced  the 
following  :  "  Pins  are  very  useful.  They 
have  saved  the  lives  of  a  great  many  men, 
women,  and  children  —  in  fact,  whole 
ftmiliea"  "  How  so  1 "  asked  the  puzded 
Inspector,  on  reading  this.  "  Why,  by  not 
swallowing  them,"  was  the  immediate 
reply.  On  the  same  lines  was  the  essay  of 
anoUier  schoolboy,  on  the  subject  of  salt^ 
which  he  described  as :  ^  The  stuff  that 
make  potatoes  taste  bad,  when  you  don't 
put  any  on."  A  prettily  humorous  examina- 
tion story  is  that  of  Uie  little  Scotch  boy 
at  the  Presbytery  examination.  He  was 
asked :  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  r^enera- 
tion  f  "  "  To  be  bom  again,"  he  answered. 
"  Quite  right !  Would  you  not  like  to  be 
bom  again  1"  He  hesitated,  but  being 
pressed,  said  that  he  would  not,  and  asked 
why  not,  replied :  "  For  fear  I  might  be 
bom  ^  a  lassia"  Alike  astonishing  and 
amusing  was  an  answer  given  by  an  adult- 
examinee,  who  was  "  sitting"  for  a  certifi- 
cate as  acting-teacher.  In  we  examination 
to  test  general  knowledge,  he  was  asked, 
"What  is  the  Age  oflteasonf"  and  an- 
swered :  "  As  many  years  as  have  elapsed 
since  the  birth  of  the  person  so  named."  It 
was  also  a  certificate  candidate  who,  in  read- 
ing, rendered  two  lines  from  Groldsmith's 
Edwin  and  Angelina,  thus : 

The  wicket  opening  with  a  latch 
Received  the  annleas  pair. 
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GHAFTER  XZXIX.      BOB. 

OsRAiiD  and  Theo  agreed  that  their 
friend  Bob  Stirling's  proceedings  were  more 
colonial  than  anything  they  had  seen  since 
they  left  the  colonies.  If  it  had  been  any 
one  but  Bob,  Gerald  would  certainly  have 
been  angry  with  him.  To  come  into 
one's  house  the  wrong  way,  storm  one's 
garden,  steal  one's  roses,  almost  make  love 
to  one's  sister  in  the  fiist  half-hour  of  their 
acquaintance — ^these  free  and  easy  ways 
would  have  been  rather  hard  to  bear,  if 
Bob  had  not  been  himself;  but  he  was  one 
of  those  happy  fellows  who  may  steal  what 
they  choose,  while  other  men  may  not  look 
over  the  hedge. 

Bob's  frank  devotion  to  Ada  was  appa- 
rent from  the  very  first  moment ;  he  had 
instantly  lost  his  heart  to  the  little  rose- 
maiden,  with  her  gold-brown  hair  and 
lauj;hing  eyes.  As  for  Ada,  all  the  little 
plamtive  sadness  had  vanished  from  her 
manner  since  Bob  arrived.  Suddenly,  un- 
expectedly, appearing  out  of  space  on  the 
green  hill  above  the  garden,  without  any 
mention  of  trains,  or  sound  of  wheels,  or 
sight  of  luggage,  Ada's  fairy  prince  had 
come  as  sudh  a  person  ought  He  and 
Ada  were  both  quite  capable  of  feeling  the 
romance  of  it  all ;  it  was  a  small  extra 
satisfaction  that  their  first  meeting  might 
have  happened  in  a  story-book. 

Theo  and  Gtendd  had  welcomed  Bob 
with  the  warmest  friendliness.  That  even- 
ing they  talked  for  a  long  lime  about 
Africa,  and  it  seemed  to  Ada,  who  sat 
listening,  that  Theo  liked  talUng  about 
it;  she  asked  with  interest  for  so  many 
people,  and  looked  with  a  sort  of  eager- 
ness at  a  Diamond  Fields'  newspaper  which 
Bob  gave  her.  Ada  came  and  looked  over 
her  shoulder,  but  could  see  nothing  but 
strings  of  odd  advertisements,  a  great  deal 
about  the  sale  of  "  claims,"  which  she  did 
not  understand,  and  accounts  of  various 
fights  and  rows,  and  consequent  law-cases. 

'*What  a  horrid  place  it  must  have 
been,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes,  a  horrid  place,"  said  Mr.  Stirling. 
"  I  never  wish  to  see  it  again.  And  yet — 
do  you  feel  that,  Gerald  1 " 

"  No,  I  hate  it,"  Gerald  said. 

<^  I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Theo, 
lifting  her  eyes  from  the  paper,  and  looking 
at  Bob.  "And  yet — Africa  is  splendid. 
The  life  has  gone  out  of  life  since  we  came 
home  to  England." 
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Gerald  looked  at  her  a  little  gloomily. 

"  Oh,  Theo  1 "  Ada  whispered  in  her 
ear. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  go  nearly  so  far  as 
that,  yon  know,"  Bob  said,  in  a  sort  of 
apology.  ''No,  I  always  liked  England 
best,  and  this  time  I  like  it  better  than 
ever,  and  I  don't  mean  to  go  away  agaia 
Bat  there  is  something — ^thero's  the  endless 
feeling,  and  the  coloor — ^Mrs.  Fane,  of 
course,  feels  all  that  more  intensely  than 
we  do." 

"  Tes ;  and  it  was  all  very  well  at  first,'' 
said  Gerald.  "Ton  wouldn't  like  to  go 
back  again,  Theo  f  " 

"  Tee,  I  should,"  said  Theo  dreamily. 

There  was  a  Httle  pause.  Her  words 
seemed  strange  to  them  all ;  none  of  them 
quite  understood  her ;  to  Gerald  and  Ada 
she  gare  a  slight  chillmg  pain,  and  Bob  was 
surprised  ;  but  no  one  could  ask  her  why, 
or  what  she  meant.  Li  the  silence  Bob 
looked  at  Ada,  and  she  met  his  eyes  for  a 
moment,  and  then  looked  rather  shyly 
away.  Then  Bob  began  to  talk  again,  and 
ihe  shadow  passed* 

That  night,  as  the  two  old  friends  were 
smoking  together,  Bob  told  Gerald  all 
about  his  affairs:  how  he  had  wound  up 
everything  at  Eimberley,  selling  his  interest 
in  the  claim  to  Slater  and  Gumming,  who 
were  not  yet  satisfied  with  Uieir  gains,  and 
were  working  on  thei^  still. 

"I've  got  about  two  thousand  a  year," 
said  Bob.  ''  And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
feel  thoroughly  unsettled.  For  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks,  you  know,  I  have  been 
at  home,  going  with  my  mother  and  the 
girls  to  tennis-parties.  I  met  a  great  many 
people  I  used  to  know,  but  nobody  knew 
me  again,  and  when  they  found  me  out, 
they  save  me  to  understand  that  I  was 
awfully  gone  o£  And  the  girls  are  always 
being  surprised  at  everything  I  say  and  do; 
they  are  very  well  set  up  themselves,  witii 
a  nice  little  lot  of  ideas  and  opinions  on 
every  subject  They  play  tennis  rather 
well,  and  read  novels,  except  Mary,  who 
goes  in  for  science,  and  free  thought^  and 
the  church  of  the  future,  and  a  few  more 
subjects  which  make  a  young  woman  horrid 
to  talk  to.  I  do  hate  educated  women. 
But  I  am  almost  more  afraid  of  the  very 
orthodox  fashionable  sort^  who  know 
nothing,  and  are  contemptuous." 

"Don't  be  rude  to  your  sbters;  they 
used  to  be  very  pretty,  at  any  rate,"  said 
Gerald. 

"They  will  never  marry,"  said  Bob  with 
decisioa  "  I  see  it ;  they're  getting  stereo- 


typed. But  I  have  not  told  you  the  worst 
thing  of  alL  My  mother  wants  me  to 
manry  one  of  their  greatest  friends.  She 
is  rather  good-looking,  and  rather  clever, 
and  she  knows  exactly  what  is-  right  on  all 
subjeetSi  She  has  no  money,  and  no  rela- 
tions to  matter  much.  What  were  you 
going  to  say  f "  asked  Bob  a  little  ner- 
voQuy. 

"I  didn't  know  you  had  any  idea  of 
marrying.  WeU,  you  are  wise  to  have 
waited  ml  now." 

"  I  hadn't  much  idea  of  it  I  came  away 
here  to  escape — ^because,  yon  know,  it  bo- 
comes  rather  dangerous,  when  your  mother 
and  five  sisters  ^ve  made  up  their  minds 
about  a  thing." 

"  Poor  chap  1  I  should  think  so,"  said 
Gerald  kindly. 

"Till  to-day,"  said  Bob,  stroking  his 
beard,  and  looking  thoughtful,  "I  had 
never  seen  anybody  I  admired  as  much  as 
Mrs.  Fane." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Gerald. 

"But,  of  course — ^well,  I  don't  know 
whether  you  will  be  surprised — ^I  have  at 
last  seen  the  girl  I  want  to  marry.  She — 
I  say,  your  sister  is  more  perfectly 
lovely " 

Bob  broke  down  and  laughed ;  then  he 
went  on  more  reasonably : 

"  I  hope  yon  will  tell  me  if  there  is  any- 
thing that  makes  it  useless  to  think  of  it 
If  so,  I'll  go  away  to-morrow." 

Gterald  did  not  at  once  reply.  Bob 
looked  at  him  nervously ;  it  now  occurred 
to  him  for  the  first  time  that  there  might 
be  some  obstacle ;  of  course,  after  all,  was 
it  quite  likely  that  Ada  Fane  in  her  loveli- 
ness would  have  waited  for  him  1  For  a 
minute  Gerald  satlookins  on  the  floor; 
then  he  remembered  his  mend's  anxiety, 
and  said  with  rather  a  pussled  smUe : 

"  Tm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Bobw" 

*'  WeU,  then,  it's  all  nght^  isn't  it  1 "  said 
Bob  eagerly. 

<*  There  is  nothing  that  would  make 
me  more  glad  for  Ada,"  said  Gerald  ; 
"but '' 

He  stopped,  evidently  embarrassed. 

"You  think  she  won't?"  said  Bob. 
"  You  think  there  is  somebody  else  in  the 
wayT 

"  No,  I  don't" 

"  Then  what  do  you  mean  1 " 

They  were  sitting  in  the  study,  the 
small  old  room,  with  its  long  window  and 
low  walk  Ada's  picture  did  not  hang 
there  now,  for  Theo  had  put  it  in  her  own 
room ;  but  as  (herald  listened  to  his  friend's 
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talk,  certain  scenes  in  his  own  life,  in  that 
room,  one  of  them  connected  with  Ada, 
came  back  to  him  very  vividly.  He  could 
see  Clarence  walking  up  and  down,  conld 
hear  him  saying  that  Ada  should  marry 
Warren  when  she  was  seventeen.  And 
then  the  temptation  of  the  next  day,  and 
Theo  at  the  gate,  his  angel,  taming  him 
back.  And  then  those  other  moments  with 
Clarence,  when  his  brother  had  so  calmly 
told  the  story  of  his  own  disgrace, 
which,  to  Gerald's  feeling  then,  banished 
him  from  England,  and  Theo,  and  all  his 
hopes  for  ever.  And  even  now,  the 
shadow  of  that  disgrace  seemed  often  to 
fall  upon  him ;  in  spite  of  all  Theo's  love, 
and  trust,  and  pride,  he  felt  himself  still 
involved  in  Clarence's  shame.  Ad^  knew 
nothing  of  it ;  he  hoped  she  never  would ; 
but  he  could  not  let  his  friend  marry  Ada 
in  Ignorance  of  it.  Bob  saw  that  there 
was  some  struggle  going  on  in  Gerald's 
mind.  He  was  very  fond  of  Gerald,  whose 
morbid  fits  grieved  him,  without  making 
him,  at  all  angry,  for  he  was  a  patient 
good-tempered  man. 

"  There  is  something  wrong,  old  fellow ; 
what  is  iti ''  he  said,  after  waiting  for  a 
few  minutes  silently. 

"  I  am  glad  you  spoke  to  me  first,"  said 
Grerald,  '*  because  I  must  have  told  you 
this,  anyhow,  and  it  may  make  a  great 
difference.  You  may  wish  to  withdraw 
what  you  have  said,  and  I  shall  not  have 
any  right  to  be  surprised." 

"You  would  be  surprised,  however, 
wouldn't  you  ? "  said  Bob.  **  I  can't  imagine 
anything " 

"Stop.  Don't  commit  yourself  any 
farther,"  said  Gerald,  smiling  a  little.  "  I 
have  got  a  horrid  story  to  tell  you." 

Bob  stared  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"Is  it  necessary  that  I  should  be 
harrowed  like  this  %  "  he  enquired. 

"  Yes ;  if  you  mean  what  you  have  said 
about  my  sister,  it  is  necessary,"  said 
(}erald ;  and  sitting  in  the  same  attitude, 
with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  floor,  he  told 
Bob  what  Clarence  had  dona 

"  And  so,  after  I  heard  it,"  he  ended  his 
stoiy,  "I  gave  her  up  and  went  out  to 
Africa;  but  she  wouldn't — unhappily  for 
her — and  I  asked  her  to  come,  and  she 
came,  and  the  rest  of  it  you  know.' 

"  I  know  that  you  are  a  lucky  fellow," 
said  Bob,  "  for  yoa  have  two  of  the  most 
charming  women  in  England  for  your  wife 
and  your  sister,  and  in  their  different  ways 
the  most  beautiful  too.  But  you  are  dis- 
contented still — and  you  have  a  friend, 


but  you  won't  trust  him ;  you  rake  up  a 
painful  old  story  to  tell  him,  and  think 
that  he  will  shaJce  off  the  dust  from  his 
feet  and  disappear,  because  you  have  a 
half-brollier  in  South  America  who  has  not 
always  been  as  good  as  the  rest  of  his 
family.  Look  here,  Gerald,  you  will  have 
to  give  your  sister  to  me,  because  I  shall 
take  better  care  of  her  than  you  wilL" 

"  Thank  you.  Bob,"  said  Gerald  quietly. 

Theo  had  a  great  deal  to  do  the  next 
day  in  comforting  Ada,  who  came  to  her 
whenever  she  could  escape  from  Bob,  to 
ask  whether  she  was  perfectly  shocked; 
whether  they  had  behaved  too  badly  ever 
to  be  forgiven;  if  such  extraordinanr  haste 
had  ever  been  heard  of  before  t  To  meet 
a  man  for  the  first  time  one  evening  at 
sunset,  to  be  followed  down  into  the  garden 
early  the  next  morning,  before  breakfast, 
when  she  had  stolen  away  quite  quietly  to 
think  things  over  and  gather  a  rose,  to 
return  from  the  garden  in  half  an  hour's 
time,  having  promised  to  marry  that  man  i 
Waa  it  wonderful  that  Ada  quite  declined 
to  face  her  brother  and  sister,  and,  instead 
of  coming  in  to  breakfast,  fled  back  to  her 
own  room.  Theo  went  to  her  there,  Mr. 
Stirling  having  confessed  his  crime,  and 
found  the  child  crying ;  but  she  waa  soon 
comforted,  and  whispered  to  Theo  that  it 
was  dreadful  to  be  so  happy. 

That  evening  Theo  was  very  tired. 
Gerald  pulled  her  sofa  forward  to  the 
drawing-room  window,  close  to  all  the 
flowers  in  the  balcony,  and  the  stars  began 
to  shine  in  the  quiet  evening  sky.  Some- 
where away  in  the  garden  the  two  happy 
lovers  were  wandering ;  and  these  two  old 
married  people  had  been  talking  about 
them,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  window. 

"  Bob  is  so  boyish ;  they  are  like  happy 
children,"  said  Theo. 

"  Things  are  very  differently  arranged 
for  different  people,^'  Gerald  said,  looking 
at  her.  "  Isn't  it  unfwr  1  Here's  Bob— no 
anxieties,  no  doubts,  no  fears,  no  suspense 
— when  I  look  at  him,  and  think  what  I 
had  to  go  through,  Theo,  I  pity  myself— 
don't  you  1 " 

"  Foolish  boy  I "  said  Theo.  "  You  and 
I  could  not  have  been  like  that  We  had 
to  have  patience,  and  to  find  each  other 
out." 

"  I  didn't  want  to  find  you  out.  I  knew 
all  about  you  on  Helen's  wedding-day." 

"  Did  you  1 "  said  Theo.  "  But,  Gendd, 
this  engagement  would  be  a  frightful  risk 
for  almost  anybody.  It  is  only  because 
these  two  are  so  transparent  and  ohildish 
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and  nice,  without  any  dark  depths,  my 
dear,  like  yon  and  me.  Of  course  one  sees 
they  will  be  perfectly  happy  together." 

*'  There's  something  that  comes  over  me 
sometimes,"  said  Gendd,  after  a  long  pansa 
"  I  feel  as  if  I  had  spoilt  your  life,  Thea 
Since  yon  married  me  yon  have  had 
nothing  but  trouble  and  sorrow.  When  I 
look  at  them  it  makes  me  think  of  it — 
because  I  know  Bob  will  never  have  to  say 
that  to  Ada." 

Theo  did  not  contradict  him.  He  was 
sitting  beside  her  on  the  low  window-seat^ 
holding  her  hand,  and  she  was  looking  out 
past  tl^  flowers,  into  ^e  soft  depths  of 
sky. 

"I  know  you  feel  that,"  she  said 
presently,  drawing  hun  nearer ;  "  but^  my 
darling,  you  ought  to  trust  me  more.  We 
should  never  have  belonged  to  each  other 
so  perfectly  as  we  do,  wiuiout  our  sorrow. 
I  have  looked  at  them  to^lay,  and  thought 
I  would  rather  have  my  sorrow  than  all 
their  happiness,  present  and  future  toa 
Do  you  bcdieve  me,  Gerald  t " 

CHAPTER  XL,  AND  LAST.     THE  OLD  FAIRY. 

"  Yes,  very  true ;  it  was  all  my  doing, 
all  my  fault ;  I  quite  acknowledge  that," 
said  Ladv  BedcUff. 

Hugh  North  did  not  exactly  know  what 
he  had  said  to  bring  out  this  acknowledg- 
ment; Lady  Bedclm  was,  perhaps,  answer- 
ing her  own  thoughts,  rather  than  hi&  Of 
course  they  had  been  talking  of  Theo,  their 
one  subject,  in  common. 

"But  I  never  pretended,  you  know,  to 
be  a  good  grandmother,"  Lady  Bedcliff 
went  on,  almost  angrily.  "  I  never  under- 
stood young  people — I  hate  them,  especially 
girls.  Theo,  of  course,  was  an  exception, 
but  then  she  was  different  from  or£narv 
girls." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Hugh  in  a 
low  voices  <<  I  always  thought  there  was 
something  so— so  perfectly  fine  about 
her." 

"Ah !"  Lady  Bedcliff  gave  a  sort  of 
sigh.  "I  know  what  you  mean.  And 
poor  Gerald— I  thought  he  had  it  too, 
when  r  saw  him  first ;  I  fell  very  much  in 
love  with  him.  But  there  alwajs  was  a 
strain  of  weakness  in  the  Fanes.  WdU,  I 
suppose  they  are  as  happy  as  other  people, 
so  far.  Theo  will  get  tired  of  him  by-and- 
by,  but  I  dare  say  she  will  be  too  generous 
to  let  him  see  it" 

Hugh  was  silent;  it  did  not  give  him 
any  particular  satufaction  to  thmk  that 
Theo  would  presently  be  tired   of   her 


husband.    However,  he  did  not  believe 
it  was  likely. 

"  If  the  child  had  lived,  it  might  have 
been  a  different  thing,"  said  Lady  Bedcliff^ 
"Then  Theo  would  have  had  something 
to  look  forward  ta  The  death  of  that 
child  broke  her  heart;  she  told  me  as 
much,  after  she  came  ]^ome,  and  I  saw  it 
in  her  face.  But  now — Gerald  will  get 
lazv  and  selfish,  and  lose  his  good  looks^ 
and  she,  of  course,  lost  hers  in  that  abomin- 
able climate — ^and,  in  fact,  poor  things,  I 
see  nothing  but  deadly  dulness  before 
them.  Well,  I  did  my  best  to  prevent  it, 
with  just  the  contrary  effect  It  was  my 
interference  that  sent  Theo  out  to  Africa.*' 
"It  ii  very  difficult  to  guess  the  result 
of  what  one  does,"  said  Hugh  thoughtfully. 
"  I  left*  them  very  cheerful  yesteiday,"  he 
went  on,  looking  up.  "All  the  prepara- 
tions for  Miss  Fane  s  wedding  seemed  to 
amuse  Theo,  rather." 

"A  pack  of  fools  I"  said  Lady  Bedcliff. 
"Did  you  see  the  digger  1  What  is  he  likef 
Does  he  go  about  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and 
wear  a  hat  in  the  house  1 " 

"  No,  he  is  quite  civilised ;  a  nice  sort  of 
fellow,  rather  talkative,"  said  HurIi.  "I 
knew  him  out  there,  you  know.  He  is  a 
very  good  specimen  of  a  digger." 

"l^at  is  not  saying  much,  I  suspect 
You  are  very  good-natured  and  charitable, 
Captain  North.  Were  you  always  like  that, 
or  has  your  temper  improved  lately  1 " 

"  I  believe  it  has,"  said  Hugh.  "  I  have 
been  cultivating  indifference,  as  a  good 
preparation  for  India." 

"  Why  on  earth  are  you  going  to  Indial" 
asked  Lady  Bedcliff 

"  The  regiment  is  ordered  there,  and  I 
don't  want  to  leave  the  army." 

Lady  Bedcliff  remained  silent  for  a 
minute  or  two,  watching  him  with  her 
shaip  black  eyes.  Hugh  had  altered  very 
much  in  the  last  two  years ;  he  had  no 
longer  the  air  of  calm  self-satiBfaction 
which  used  to  enrage  her.  He  looked  like 
a  man  who  had  gone  through  a  storm  of 
trouble ;  his  face  was  thin,  nis  eyes  were 
hollow  and  grave,  and  he  stooped  a  little 
as  he  sat 

"  Will  India  agree  with  you  1 "  said  Lady 
Bedcliff  suddenly. 

"  No,  I  believe  not;   the  doctors  say  it 
won't,"  he  answered,  smiling. 
"  Then  how  foolish  to  go  ! " 
*'  I  don't  care  much,  you  see.    My  life 
is  of  no  value  to  anybody." 

This  was  a  very  desperate  speech  for 
Hugh,    and   he,   perhaps,    felt    a   little 
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ashamed  of  it,  for  he  got  np  and  came 
towards  Lady  Bedcliff,  holding  oat  his 
hand. 

She  took  no  notice  of  this,  however. 

^  You  hare  made  your  will,  I  suppose, 
and  left  eyerything  to  Theo,"  she  said. 

Hu|;h  lifted  his  eyebrows,  and  smiled. 

**  ms  my  lawyer  been  confiding  in  you, 
Lady  Bedcliffr'  he  said.  '^Yes;  I  did 
that  before  I  went  out  to  Africa.** 

*'Poor  man — good  man  I"  said  Lady 
Kedcliff,  looking  at  him  with  a  smile,  and 
almost  a  sort  of  dimness  over  her  eyes. 
^I  am  sorry  I  used  to  hate  you — ^but  to 
a  wicked  old  woman  like  me,  you  are 
rather  hard  to  understand.  Why  didn't 
you  ask  Theo  to  marry  you  years  ago— 
ages  ago,  before  Qerald  Fane  was  seen  or 
dreamt  of?" 

"Because  I  did  not  know,  then,  how 
much  I  loved  her,"  said  Hugh  very  quipUy. 
''But  it  would  have  been  no  use,  even 
then.  She  would  never  have  cared  for 
me," 

"  She  might  have  married  you,  though, 
before  she  knew  what  it  was  to  be  in  love," 
said  Lady  Beddiff  with  a  small  laugh. 
''I  should  have  raged,  but  that  would 
have  been  very  much  in  your  favour,  as 
ahe  always  opposed  me." 

Hugh  stood  looking  out  of  the  window 
for  a  moment 

''I  think  it  is  best  as  it  is,"  he  said. 
''I  think  that  would  have  been  worse  than 
this,  do  you  know." 

*'  Oh,  really,  do  yon  I "  said  Lady  Redoliff 
with  a  sneer. 

Her  good  moments  were  only  moments, 
ttid  she  had  not  had  many  of  them  in  her 
lifa  Suddenly  her  pity  and  liking  for 
Hugh  seemed  to  have  passed  away;  he 
was,  as  she  said,  beyond  her  understand- 
ing. She  wished  him  good-bye  coldly 
enough,  and  let  him  go,  and  walked  up 
and  down  her  room  for  an  hour  afterwards, 
like  a  little  caged  tiger. 

A  few  days  after  Hugh  had  sailed,  Bob 
Stirling  and  Ada  Fane  were  married  in  the 
little  church  at  Deerhurst,  which  was  all 
decorated  with  roses  for  the  occasion.  It 
was  very  different  from  Linwood  Church, 
with  its  great  chancel  and  stately  windows, 
where  Helen  Fraser  was  married  to  John 
Ooodall,  and  where  Qerald  Fane  and  Theo 
Meynell  had  first  seen  each  other.  It  was  an 
odd  contrast^  too,  to  St.  Greorge's  Cathedral 
at  Cape  Town.  Theo  stood  dreaming,  as 
she  looked  at  Ada,  perhaps  the  loveliest 
and  happiest  bride  of  alL  She  thought  of 
these  things,  and  then  she  thought  of  the 


lonely  place  where  she  had  left  her  baby 
with  those  great  plains  outstretching  tc 
the  mountains,  and  the  low  marble  cross 
with  his  name,  the  one  memorial  a1 
Kimberley  of  their  sad  months  there. 

And  then  Theo  lifted  her  eyes,  and  woke 
from  her  dream  once  more  to  find  Gerald 
looking  at  her,  and  smiled  i;i  answer  tc 
the  look  he  gave  her,  remembering  thai 
after  all  she  was  happy. 


THE  BLACK  ART. 


Thb  recent  hunger  for  instantaneoui 
photographs  has  almost  succumbed  to  thi 
undermining  influences  of  an  irresistibl< 
coalition  of  public  indifference  and  self 
eidiaustion.  The  Derby,  the  Boat  Eace 
and  the  Great  Western  Express  have  sbil 
their  (photographic)  admirers,  who  per 
petuate  the  handiwork  of  their  ambition 
year  after  year,  in  the  windows  of  hole 
and-comer  printsellers'  shops,  eta ;  but,  ai 
obtaining  amongst  the  crowd  whose  specia 
art-leanings  culminate  in  the  products  o 
the  camera,  the  desire  for  speed  is  sensibl] 
diminishing  in  &vour  of  quality. 

Muybridge,  the  Califomian  enthusiast 
with  his  marvellous  but  fantastic  illustra 
tioiis  of  what  the  camera,  in  the  smalles' 
attainable  atom  of  time,  reveals  the  motioni 
of  men  and  other  animals  to  be,  succeedec 
in  casting  completely  into  the  shade  tin 
achievements  of  those  whose  vocabulariei 
have  long  been  prodigal  of  "fifths"  anc 
"  tenths  "  of  seconds,  and  even  lesser — oi 
greater  —  fractional  innovations.  Fe^ 
people,  beyond  the  meagre  circle  oi 
expertis,  could — or,  indeed,  can — tell  ai 
instantaneous  picture  from  one  that  ha< 
received  half  a  minute's  exposure.  Wan1 
of  thought^  and  ignorance  of  primarj 
essentials  and  conditions,  cloak  their  per 
ception,  and,  as  a  result,  they  are  a  lonj 
time  discovering  any  difference  between  { 
haystack  and  a  st^unboat,  as  subjects  foi 
the  camera  Then,  again,  it  takes  somebodj 
of  practical  acumen  to  appreciate  instan 
taneity.  The  cardinal  fault  of  all  quid 
pictures  is  lack  of  life.  An  instantaneoui 
photograph  of  a  busy  group  of  people  if 
suggestive  of  nothing  so  much  as  the'repre 
sentation  of  some  bit  of  a  "dead  city.' 
The  late  demonstration  in  Hyde  Pari 
furnishes  a  cogent  case  in  point,  Th( 
crowd  was  operated  upon  by  a  friend 
of  ours,  who  fell  into  rhapsodies  ovei 
the  amount  of  vigour,  detail,  and  sharp 
ness  of   the   resiSting   negatives.      The 
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prints  were  the  gloomiest  of  studies — ^foU, 
it  is  traei  of  people,  but  all  looking  as 
immovable  and  stony,  as  dull  and  apa- 
thetic, as  the  Alexandrian  obelisk.  The 
public  can  never  accurately  grasp  the 
precise  point  of  instantaneous  photo^I^ 
With  it,  newspaper  illustrations  are 
infinitely  more  popular.  They  are,  it 
may  be,  deficient  in  that  faultless  detail 
and  irreproachable  fidelity  which  the 
camera  alone  can  give,  but  they  possess 
what  the  latter  never  yet  has  succeeded 
catching — viz.,    animation,    and    the 

naturalesque." 

What  is  an  instantaneous  photograph) 
is  a  question  that  has  been  propounded 
more  than  once.  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  so  long  as  the  picture  of  a  moving 
body  does  not  show  signs  of  that  movement^ 
an  instantaneous  photograph  has  been 
secured*  The  essence,  but  not  the  totality 
of  the  proposition,  will  pass  master ;  for 
Muybridge  claimed  to  have  obtained  his 
galloping  horses  in  one  five-thousandth 
purt  of  a  second;  and  a  yacht  in  full 
sail  was  recently  exhibited  that  had  re- 
ceived an  exposure  of  one  second,  whilst 
a  misty  crowd  of  race-horses,  an  in- 
definable flock  of  rooks,  and  a  stretch 
of  mournful  suree  were  also  shown,  the 
exposures  of  whidi  ranged  from  one-fifueth 
to  one  five-hundredth  of  a  unit  of  time* 
It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  term  instan- 
taneous is  a  very  elastic  one. 

Broadly,  photography  is  little  more  than 
forty  years  old ;  and  it  is  only  within  the 
past  decade  or  so  that  it  has  attained  to 
even  the  apparition  of  arUstic  excellence. 
But  the  old  photographic  order  has  indeed 
changed,  and  given  place  to  a  more  exalted 
new  one.  It  was  not  until  very  recent  days 
that  a  passable  pose  and  judicious  lighting 
couU  be  obtained;  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  this  charge,  the  best  evidence  we  can 
produce,  viz.,  old  portraits  of  the  fioyal 
family,  gives  eloquent  testimony.  After  the 
Franco-German  War,  however,  the  invasion 
of  a  crowd  of  contmental  artists  altered  all 
this,  and  in  consequence  we  have,  up  and 
down  the  country,  innumerable  studios 
where  one  can  rely  on  a  picture  that  shall 
possess,  at  least,  visible  indications  of  taste 
and  discrimination  on  the  part  of  its  execu- 
tants.^ Most  of  the  operators  in  the 
principal  London  studios  are  either  French 
or  ItiJian,  commanding  handsome  salaries. 
Qneof  the  largest  and  best  known  firms  pays 
an  ''artist"  seven  hundred  pounds  a  year  for 
simply  posing  sitters,  and  flanks  it  with  an 
annual  continental  vacation  of  some  weeks. 


in  order  that  he  may  study  new  poses  and 
ideas. 

With  the  advent  of  the  dry  plate,  some 
seven  or  eight  yean  ago,  the  palmy  days 
of  professional  photography  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  received  a  permanent 
shock ;  coinoidently,  an  impetus  was  ^en 
to  the  amateur  contingent^  the  momentum 
of  which  is  still  apptfeni  The  operations 
of  the  dark  room — ^formerly  a  highly  unclean 
and  disagreeable  martyrdom — are  now 
rendered  ridiculously  easy  and  not  un- 
pleasant The  silver  and  coUodion  baths 
received  their  dismissal  from  the  majority 
of  studios,  although  they  are  not,  we 
fear,  wholly  extinct  yet,  being  doubtless 
tenderly  cherished  by  a  few  bkck-stocked 
old  fogies.  As  implied  in  the  now  universal 
appellation,  the  sensitive  plates  are  quite 
"  dry,"  looking  when  seen  in  the  daylight, 
like  glass  coated  with  a  creamy  substance. 
When  exposed  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  be  developed  at  once,  experience 
proving  that  the  exposed  plate,  if  kept 
perfectly  safe  against  light,  etc,  may  be 
developed  two,  three,  or  even  four  years 
afterwards  with  absolutely  no  loss  of 
imag&  As  a  result  of  this  extreme  simpli- 
fication of  the  process,  far  less^money  is 
made  by  professional  pliotographers  than 
formerly.  Some  twenty  years  since,  a 
certain  firm  located  in  Baker  Street, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  august  patronage, 
counted  their  sitters  by  hundreds  daily,  at 
fees  which  would  be  considered  magnificent 
even  to-day.  The  two  partners  amassed  an 
immense  fortune  in  an  incredibly  short 
time.  The  business  was  subsequently  re- 
moved to  a  suburb^  where  tiie  surviviag 
partner  recently  died  worth — ^nothing.  He 
had  set  his  face  against  the  new-fangled 
dry  plates,  and  paid  the  penalty  of 
prejudice. 

Amateur  photographers  may  be  met  with 
in  every  grade  (rf  society,  for,  given  an  eye 
for  the  beautiful,  as  distinguished  from  the 
absolutely  prosy,  the  remaining  operations 
necessary  to  the  production  of  a  picture 
are  simply  mechanical — ^requiring,  of  course, 
as  all  mechanical  operations  do,  some  little 
care  and  forethought  in  their  application. 
The  cost  of  a  complete  set  of  apparatus 
ranges  from  two  to  twenty  pounds;  all 
superfluous  weight  is  carefully  avoided,  and 
this,  with  the  additional  advantage  accru- 
ing to  the  dry  plate  in  that  immediate 
development  after  exposure  is  not  needful, 
has  helped  to  raise  up  a  whole  army  of 
amateur  photographers.  The  butterman 
knows  as  much  aboutfocussingasthebaronetk 
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aod  a  retired  marine  store  dealer  diacOBaes 
"  wide-angle  lenses"  and  "oyer-ezpoaures" 
with  the  same  confidence  and  auth<»:ity  a« 
a  marqoia  It  is  imagined  that  the  pro- 
fessional is  profoondly  jealous  of  the 
amateur.  No  such  thing.  Again,,  he  does 
not  even  attribute  the  increasing  depres- 
sion of  his  receipts  to  the  indirect  influence 
of  the  amateur.  He  neither  fears  nor 
anathematises  him.  He  is  his  very  good 
friend,  for  the  amateur  as  a  riue  has 
neither  prowess  nor  patience,  and  the  ex- 
ceptions (lamentably  few)  soon  lose  what 
Uttle  power  they  acquire  in  a  melancholy 
mase  of  scientiflc  chemistry  and  abstruse 
optical  So  the  professional,  in  return  for 
the  amateur's  condescension  in  jEratemising 
with  him  at  society  discussions,  encourages 
him  to  the  utmost,  doling  him  out  little 
crumbs  of  information,  and  emphatically 
(but  suavely)  inviting  him  to  write  to  the 
papers,  which  the  amateur  does,  as  the 
subscribers  to  the  professional  journals  can 
testify.  In  a  little  time  he  draws  blood 
with  a  rival  artist ;  they  quarrel,  haggle, 
<xt  dispute  over  a  straw,  experiment^ 
make  discoveries,  and  communicate  them 
to  the  world.  And,  if  these  discoveries 
are  practicable,  or  worth  anything  at  all, 
the  professional  calmly  adopts  them  with 
a  smile  of  complacence,  and  devoutly 
wishes  that  all  hu  amateur  friends  would 
follow  his  disinterested  advice. 

His  Royal  Highness  of  Edinburgh 
studied  photography  some  years  since,  and 
the  deceased  Duke  of  Wellington  was  a 
thorough  proficient  Military  men  and 
clergymen  give  the  greatest  proportion  of 
votaries  to  the  art-science,  as  some  busy- 
body with  a  mania  for  the  coinage  of  terms 
expresses  it — ^theformer  profession  deriving 
wide  benefits  from  photo^phs,  whilst  the 
latter's  efforts  are  obviously  useful  at 
bazaars  and  so  on.  The  wife  of  one  of  our 
youngest  bishops  turns  out  presentable 
pruits.  The  extent,  indeed,  to  which 
photography  is  indulged  in  as  a  pastime  by 
the  members  of  the  liberal  professions  ia 
quite  beyond  the  conception  of  the  outside 
world.  The  bench,  the  bar,  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature,  literature,  and  the 
drama^  all  have  their  photographic  amateurs 
— more  or  less  capable  workers.  The  latter, 
as  will  have  been  already  inferred,  out- 
weigh the  former  in  a  proportion  too  great 
for  the  barbarity  of  comparison,  the  truth 
being  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  has  the 
requisite  stock  of  patience  (a  large  one) 
before  anything  creditable  can  be  arrived 
at     Of  the  two,  a  retired  butterman  and 


a  Queen's  counsdt  the  first-named  would 
succeed  as  an  amateur  photographer  before 
the  second,  because  he  can  afford  more 
time  for  it ;  and  time,  after  all,  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  maiiy  things. 

"EDELWEIS&" 

A  STORY. 
INTRODUCTION.      "THK  DREAM." 

The  great  mountains  reared  themselves 
in  an  imposing  mass  nearly  six  thousand 
feet  above  the  blue  waters  of  the  Yier- 
waldstatter  Sea.  Snow  still  crowned  their 
mighty  brows,  though  base  and  sides  were 
clothed  in  leafage,  and  beautiful  with 
curtaining  bouffhs,  and  fronds  of  young 
green  fernsi  and  new  up-springing  grasaes. 
The  last  warm  sunrays  lingered  on  the 
heights,  and  lit  up  the  blueness  of  the  sky 
and  the  crests  of  the  different  altitudes.  But 
in  die  valley  below  the  soft  dusk  crept  along 
with  noiseless  steps,  folding  the  pretty 
viUases  in  tender  arms,  and  hushing  every 
sound  with  the  spell  of  its  own  restfnlness. 

A  man  was  resting  half-way  down  the 
mountain  side^  watching,  with  dreamy  eyes, 
the  changing  colours  of  the  sky,  and  the 
magic  of  the  gathering  twilight 

He  was  a  poet,  and  poets  have  strange 
fancies ;  and  he  had  had  many  in  his  time, 
and  had  written  beautiful  things,  and  the 
world  called  him  great.  He  had  been  to  the 
topmost  point  of  the  Bigi  that  day,  and 
was  fatigued,  and  weary,  and  so  he  sat  there 
now  to  rest  himself,  and  his  hand  played 
idly  with  a  littie  sprig  of  edelweiss  he  had 
gatiiered  in  a  cleft  of  the  mountain. 

Below  him  was  a  deep  gorge,  its  steep 
sides  dothed  with  firs — ^a  rocky,  dangerous 
precipice  spanned  by  a  frail,  little  bridga 
Beside  this  bridge  had  been  erected  a 
littie  woodQ^  cross,  and  on  that  cross  was 
carved  a  name — ^the  name  of  the  flower  he 
held  in  his  huid — *'  Edelweiss." 

He  wondered  what  was  the  story  of 
that  littie  cross  f  He  was  given  to  making 
stories  for  himself  out  of  all  sorts  of  odd 
materiak,  but  sometimes  he  liked  to  hear 
a  real  one,  and  he  thought  there  must  be  a 
real  one  appended  to  tms. 

''  Edelweiss  1 "  Just  the  name  of  the 
littie  Alpine  flower  he  held  in  his  hand. 
The  littie,  hardy,  simple  thing  that  grows 
among  the  snow-heighta,  with  nothing 
green  or  fingrant  to  share  its  solitude, 
unlike  its  sister  flowers  of  wood  and  field. 

'*  Edelweiss  r'  Was  it  the  name  of 
anyone  1  Had  it  any  meaning — ^any 
history — ^any  legend  of   these  great  cold 
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peaks  which  towered  above  him  now  with 
the  golden  sonrays  for  tiieir  crown  f 

The  twilight  crept  on  apace,  the  vaUeys 
and  the  waters  turned  from  dusk  to  dark 
A  faint  grey  xnut  crept  np  the  leafy  path, 
and  dang  about  the  pine  boughs  and  the 
deep  gorge  into  which  he  gazed.  He 
watched  its  strange,  soft,  intangible  beauty 
clinging  in  ghostly  fashion  to  the  out- 
stretched arms  of  the  trees,  shrouding  the 
precipitous  descent;  and  as  he  watched  he 
saw  it  part,  and  gliding  through  its  filmy 
curtains  came  a  slender  figure— the  figure 
of  a  girl  with  rippling  golden  hair  that 
doth^  her  like  light,  and  on  her  brow  the 
star-like  flower  of  the  edelweiss. 

She  came  up  that  steep  and  stony  preci- 
pice with  feet  that  scarcely  seemed  to  touch 
the  ground.  Nearer  and  nearer  he  saw 
her  advancing,  and  his  curiosity  deepened 
into  wonder,  and  his  wonder  into  awe,  for 
it  seemed  to  him  that  never  mortal  foot 
could  tread  that  frightful  path,  or  mortal 
form  be  borne  along  its  "perilous  asc^t 
with  such  winged  speed  as  this. 

By  the  little  wooden  cross  where  he  was 
seated  the  figure  paused.  A  white  moon 
had  shown  iteelf  in  the  sky  above,  and  its 
clear  light  fell  upon  the  slender  girl's 
form,  and  the  wealth  of  hair,  and  the  deep 
and  mournful  eyes.  Surprised,  yet  not 
alarmed,  the  poet  raised  himself  upon  his 
elbow,  and  spoke. 

<<  Who  are  you  t "  he  asked.  His  voice 
sounded  muffled  and  far  away — be  fdt  like 
one  in  a  dream. 

Then  it  seemed  as  if  the  moonlight 
grew  dazzling,  and  a  flood  of  liquid  silver 

Soured  itself  over  the  white  and  cloud-like 
raperies,  and  the  mantle  of  shining  hair. 

She  stood  by  the  cross,  and  her  hand 
rested  on  it 

Her  lips  parted,  a  glow  of  life  and 
colour  seemed  to  quiver  tlurough  face  and 
form  like  a  flame  that  shines  behind 
alabaster. 

''I  am  Eddweiss,"  she  said  sadly. 
"  Here  I  had  no  other  name.  I  used  to 
think  the  mountains  gave  me  birth,  even 
as  I  know  they  gave  me  death." 

Her  eyes  drooped,  her  curved  mouth 
grew  sorrowful.  But  sweeter  than  any 
music  was  the  voice  that  once  more  raised 
its  plaintive  tones : 

<<I  was  young  to  die — oh  yes! — ^but  not 
too  young  to  love.  I  can  remember  it  all 
so  well,  and  how  for  his  life  I  gave  my  own. 
I  think,  sometimes,  that  will  keep  me  in 
his  memory,  and  then — some  day — ^when 
we  meet  again,  he  will  know  me  and  thank 


me  for  some  years  of  happiness  given  to 
him  at  the  cost  of  mine.  He  put  this  cross 
here — ^here  where  I  found  my  death. 
Sometimes  he  will  come  and  look  at  it,  and 
remember.  That  is  enough  for  mei  I  am 
only '  Eddweiss.' " 

The  moon  was  covered  by  a  heavy  doud 
The  grey  mists  grew  more  dense  and  chilL 
There  was  a  faint  sigh  among  the  pine- 
boughs,  and  the  radiiint  figure  seemed  to 
grow  indistinct 

•'  Stay  1 "  called  the  listener.  '<  Tell  me 
your  story,  if  you  can.  I  will  weave 
it  into  words  and  it  shall  live,  and  the 
world  shall  hear  of  it^  and  of  you  who 
were  brave  enoc^h  to  give  life  for  love — 
chUd  as  you  seem." 

The  faint  voice  stole  back  through  the 
misty  shadows,  fainter,  sweeter  than 
before. 

"  Love  atone  outlasts  life ;  it  is  stronger 
than  death,  or  hate,  or  all  things  that  men 
cherish,  and  deify,  and  adore.  I  have  no 
story  but  that  I  loved,  and  for  love's 
sake  I  perished.  This  cross  bears  my 
name.  He  who  placed  it  here — ^remembers. 
For  me,  tiiat  is  enough." 

THE  AWAKING. 

Thb  moon  looked  down  upon  the  white 
snows  of  the  mountain-crests.  The  mists 
had  faded  like-  a  dream.  A  fresh  wind 
moved  among  the  pine-boughs,  and  blew 
the  lake-waters  into  lines  of  rippling 
silver. 

Below  all  was  darkness  and  silence  in 
the  deeping  villages  of  Waggis  and  of 
Yitznau,  and  the  night  air  had  grown 
chill  with  falling  dews. 

The  poet  roused  himsdf  and  stood  up- 
right, his  eyes  turned  wonderingly  to  the 
bridge,  the  ravine,  and  the  cross.  - 

But  there  was  no  cross  there,  and  in  his 
hand  lay  only  a  spray  of  edelwdss. 

Yet  it  seemed  to  him  that  somethinat 
more  than  a  dream  must  have  peoplea 
those  misty  shadows,  and  made  them 
thrill  and  quiver  as  with  a  living  presence. 
The  presence  of  a  love  faithful  unto  death, 
and,  like  death,  silent 

He  took  Ms  way  down  the  steep,  rough 
path,  with  only  the  moonrays  to  light  it 
His  brain  fdt  dizzy  and  strange.  A  crowd 
of  thoughts,  sorrowful,  perplexed,  bewilder* 
ing,  kept  time  to  his  restless  feet,  and  set 
themselves  to  the  rhythm  of  a  hundred 
fancies. 

When  a  man  has  the  eye  of  a  painter, 
and  the  soul  of  a  poet,  and  loves  the  wild 
solitudes  of  mountain  and  forest^  and  the 
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music  of  wind  and  waters,  and  the  change- 
ful beauty  of  the  wide  heaven,  and  all 
and  everything  that  makes  earth  a  wonder, 
and  life  a  joy,  it  is  no  marvel  if  from 
these  sights  and  sounds  he  draws  the 
hidden  music  of  sweet  dreams,  and  weaves 
them  into  histories  that  seem  to  him  real 

So  the  poet  placed  the  edelweiss  in  his 
breast  and  took  his  way  down  the  tourist- 
haunted  mountain,  to  the  little,  grey, 
sheltered  village  set  amidst  its  flowering 
chestnuts  by  the  blue  lake-waters. 

And  resting  there,  through  the  bright 
sjmng  weather,  and  idling  the  hours  away 
between  the  mountains  and  the  valleys, 
he  gave  the  rein  to  his  fancy,  and  wove 
into  words  the  following  romance. 

Whether  it  holds  in  it  some  grain  of 
truth,  matters  very  little  now,  only  be 
assured  that  if  you  go  up  the  Bigi  by 
foot,  and  stand  beside  the  craggy  wilder- 
ness of  the  Schnurtobel  Bridge,  you  will 
see  the  little  wooden  cross  and  its  simple 
carved  device,  and  learn  its  history  for 
yourself  just  as  accurately  as  the  poet 
learnt  it  But  be  equally  assured  that  if 
you  make  your  pilgrimage  thither  in  a 
matter-of-fact,  or  cynical,  or  simply  curious 
spirit,  you  will  no  more  see  the  cross  or 
gather  the  edelweiss  than  did  the  poet 
when  he  awoke  from  his  dream. 

CHAPTBB  L      THE  SNOWFLOWEB. 

That  was  the  name  old  Hans  Krauss 
had  given  her.  His  Snowflower — ^his  little 
white  foundling,  discovered  by  him  one 
sunny  April  morning,  half  hidden  in  a 
nook  in  the  mountains 

How  she  had  come  there  was  a  mystery. 
It  was  too  early  in  the  year  for  tourists, 
and  the  mountains  around  and  about 
Yitznau  still  wore  their  snow-coverings, 
though  in  the  villages  below,  and  on  &» 
sloping  sides  of  those  great  heights,  the 
trees  were  budding  into  leafage  as  Uie  sun 
daily  acquired  more  power. 

On  that  eventful  April  morning,  now 
fifkieen  years  back,  old  Krauss  had  left  his 
little  cabin,  and  begun  the  steep  ascent 
that  leads  to  the  Bigi-Kulm. 

It  was  very  early;  grey  mists  still  floated 
overiiead.  The  birds  were  scarcely  awake 
among  the  fluttering  leaves ;  the  bleat  of  a 
kid  in  the  distance  had  an  odd,  little, 
muffled  sound,  and  the  tiny  water-runnels 
were  chasing  each  other  down  the  steep 
ways  as  if  in  a  mighty  hurry  to  make  up 
for  the  time  they  had  lost  whOe  the  Frost 
King  had  locked  them  into  their  frozen  I 
winter    sleep.     Over  the  peaks   of  the| 


Bigi,  and  the  Jungfrau,  and  the  Wetter 
horn,  the  day  was  breaking  in  all  iU 
golden  glory  of  sunrise,  and  old  Krausi 
had  halted  for  a  moment  as  he  climbed 
the  steep  ascent,  and  looked  at  the  familial 
scene  mtii  his  glad  and  honest  eyes,  ai 
if  its  beauty  were  still  new  and  still 
wonderful. 

He  had  lived  among  these  scenes  evei 
since  he  could  remember — ^a  child,  a  youth, 
a  man — and  he  loved  them  with  that 
steadfast,  dogged  love  that  is  bom  of  the 
soil  and  the  constant  association  witii  one 
spot,  round  which  cluster  all  the  memories 
of  life.  His  life  had  been  a  hard  one, 
and  often  enough  rough,  toilsome,  full  of 
fatigues,  and  strug^es,  and  difficulties,  but 
not  an  unhappy  Jme  for  all  that  His 
nature  was  too  simple,  his  heart  too  tender 
and  honest,  his  temper  too  cheerful  and 
gay,  for  any  demon  of  discontent  to  And 
entranca 

That  April  day,  fifteen  years  back,  had 
been  a  sorrowful  one,  it  is  true,  for  he  had 
only  come  up  the  evening  before  to  the 
little  cabin  on  the  high,  steep  mountain 
sides,  and  for  the  first  time  for  man v  years 
he  had  come  alone.  His  mte  had  died, 
and  he  had  buried  her  in  the  little  church- 
vaid  at  Yitmau,  and,  lonely  and  childless, 
he  had  come  to  his  summer  nook  and  his 
summer  work  with  a  great  sorrow  to 
we^ht  his  heart,  and  a  great  shadow  to 
darken  his  life; 

It  was  too  early  for  tourists,  unless 
chance  led  some  restless  or  adventurous 
spirit  thither,  as  sometimes  happened,  but 
Hans  Krauss  had  thought  he  would  make 
his'  way  to  those  fiamiUar  spots  on  the 
heights  where  he  had  been  used  to  look  for 
edelweiss.  In  heart  Krauss  was  a  pure 
mountameer.  He  loved  to  see  the  grey 
mists  of  daybreak  roll  away  before  the 
touch  of  the  first  sunrays ;  he  loved  to  feel 
the  breath  of  the  cool,  rich  air  as  he 
climbed  upwards  and  upwards  to  the 
summits  of  the  ^eat  peaks;  he  lovedi 
above  all,  that  mtense  and  breatUess 
solitude  that  thrones  Nature  in  a  majesty 
of  its  own  that  no  presence  can  overthrow, 
and  no  civilisation  dares  to  desecrate. 

He  had  the  mountains  all  to  himself. 
His  compatriots  had  not  troubled  to  come 
here  yet^  and  he  plodded  on— on  through 
the  beautiful  rosy  daybreak,  and  amidst 
the  breath  and  sounds  of  spring,  feeling 
his  heart  grow  lighter  at  every  step,  Uiongh 
he  could  have  given  no  reason  for  the 
feeling. 
Peniaps  if  he  could,  the  sensation  would 
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have  lost  ita  grace  and  beauty.  Self- 
analysis  is  the  outcome  of  an  over-refined 
and  morbid  civilisaticMi.  It  dissects  every 
feeling  and  emotion  with  merciless  pre- 
cision ;  it  peers  and  pries  into  the  delicate 
mechaiiism  of  the  mind ;  it  puts  the  heavy 
brake  of  persistent  explanation  on  the  more 
Bubde  fliehts  of  intell^ence,  and,  cambered 
and  weighted  and  oppressed  in  this  fashion, 
tixe  spirit  vainly  tries  to  soar  into  the 
purer  ether  of  fancy  and  feeling. 

Hans  Krauss  was  only  a  simple  peasant 
with  few  needs  and  fewer  ambitiona  Sun- 
light, beauty,  the  sense  of  strength  and 
freedom — these  were  in  themselves  blessiDgs 
he  could  appreciate  and  value ;  he  did  not 
trouble  to  explain  why. 

It  was  chill  up  on  those  mountain  heights 
in  the  early  morning,  even  though  the  sun 
was  momentarily  gathering  power  and  the 
snows  were  melting  fast  Here  and  there 
were  little  nooks  softly  carpeted  with 
mossy  grass,  or  bright  wiih  peeping  flower- 
bells,  but  he  saw  no  edelweiss;  and  he 
went  on  farther  and  higher,  until  quite 
suddenly  he  stopped  and  stared  like  one  in 
amaze,  for  there,  in  a  nook  where  the 
snows  had  melted,  and  wrapped  warmly 
and  closely  in  a  rough  goats^  cloak  such 
as  shepherds  wear,  lay  a  little  child  some 
few  months  old.  It  was  sound  asleep^ 
The  little  downy  head,  and  rose-like  cheeks, 
and  dimpled  himds  were  peeping  out  of  its 
rough  coverlet,  and  Hans  Krauss  stood 
and  stared  as  if  he  could  not  at  all  reconcOe 
the  fact  of  its  presence  to  his  startled 
senses. 

Having  at  last  satisfied  himself  that  it 
was  a  living  creature,  he  bent  down  and 
tenderly  raised  the  little  bundle.  The 
child  slept  placidly  on.  He  forgot  all 
about  the  edelweiss  and  his  intention  of 
spending  the  day  on  the  mountaina  He 
made  his  way  back  to  his  little  cabin,  and 
the  child  never  woke  till  he  reached  it 
When  she  looked  up  at  last  and  the  blue 
eyes  smiled  at  him,  a  strange  emotion 
rushed  through  his  honest  breast  He  had 
so  mourned  hia  loneliness,  and  surely  the 
saints  must  have  sent  this  companion  as  a 
consolation  1  Otherwise,  how  could  she 
have  come  to  that  mountain  nook  and  lain 
there  safe  and  unharmed  1  He  k^t  the 
child  there,  and  in  company  with  the  kid 
she  shared  the  milk  of  his  solitary  goat, 
and  thrived  and  grew  and  became  the  joy 
and  delight  of  hu  eyes.  She  was  always 
with  him,  and  her  hcdplessness  and  beauty 
and  sweetness  made  her  dearer  day  by 
day. 


The  spring  advanced,  and  the  summer 
brought  autumn  tourists  and  travellers  to 
the  mountains,  and  the  little  steamers  from 
Luzem  plied  merrily  over  the  blue  lake- 
waters,  and  it  seemed  to  Hans  Krauss  as 
if  never  had  he  been  so  fortunate  or 
strangers  so  generous,  and  he  attributed 
such  unusual  luck  to  the  presence  of  his 
little  foundling. 

Hie  neighbours  and  friends  laughed  at 
him  and  wondered  at  him,  and  speculation 
was  rife  as  to  the  child's  parentage  and 
inexplicable  appearance  among  them ;  but 
Hans  troubled  himself  no  whit  about  what 
they  said.  The  angels  must  have  sent  her 
— ^that  was  his  opmion,  and  to  that  he 
kept. 

He  named  her  Edelweiss,  and  when  the 
old  priest  at  Yitenau  rebuked  it  as 
heathenish,  and  gave  her  baptism  and  a 
saint's  name  sacied  to  the  day  of  her 
discovery,  he  accepted  it  all  without  a 
murmur,  but  never  changed  his  own 
appellation. 

So  time  passed  on,  and  years  brought 
changes  in  their  train,  and  the  child  grew 
and  flourished  in  that  pure,  beautiful  aur, 
and  now  was  tall  and  slender  as  a  young 
fir-tree,  and  had  a  face  beautifal  as  Uie 
morning,  and  was  the  very  core  and  centre 
of  all  delight  to  old  Hans  Krauss,  whom  she 
believed  to  be  her  father,  and  always 
called  so. 

The  winter  months  were  always  spent 
at  Yitznau.  Hans  Krauss  used  to  do 
wood-carving  or  any  odd  jobs  that  were 
thrown  in  bis  way,  and  the-  child  went  to 
the  village  school,  and  learnt  to  read  and 
sew,  and  spin  and  knit,  and  was  altogether 
so  quick,  and  so  pretty^  and  so  industrious, 
that  again  and  again  her  foster-father 
thanked  the  saints  for  sending  him  such  a 
treasure. 

But  Edelweiss  loved  best  that  time  of 
the  year  when  the  snows  melted  and  the 
noons  grew  warm  and  bright^  and  she  and 
Hans  Krauss  took  their  way  to  the  little 
cabin  perched  high  up  in  a  sheltered  nook 
of  the  mountain,  there  to  stay  till  Uie  daya 
grew  chill  and  the  autumn  tourists  bad 
gone,  and  the  scanty  harvest  that  could  be 
gleaned  from  them  had  been  gathoed  in. 
Sometimes  ladies  would  come  and  sit  at  the 
cabin  to  chat  and  rest  themselves,  or  drink 
a  glasiLof  goat's  milk,  or  bai^pun  for  a  chair 
to  carry  them  to  the  highest  points,  whne 
they  m^ht  watch  the  sunset ;  and  Uiey  were 
always  generous  to  the  pretty  child,  and 
many  a  mark  or  thaler  would  be  put  into 
the  little  brown  hand  as  payment  for  the 
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mflk,  or  the  wild  flowers,  or  the  edelweiss 
that  she  sold  thein« 

Bat  this  was  in  her  childish  days,  and 
before  the  advent  of  that  triumph  of 
engineering  skill,  the  Bigi  Railway,  or  the 
building  of  that  monster  hotel  which 
brought  hundreds  wher6  once  scores  had 
only  come. 

Both  these  innovations  had  been  a  source 
of  great  trouble  to  Hans  Kraus&  He  saw 
in  them  only  a  prospect  of  ruin  and  an 
utter  desecration  of  the  beauty  and  soli- 
tude of  the  mountains.  True,  guides 
had  never  been  needed  very  much,  for  the 
Bigi  is  not  like  its  famous  and  difficult 
Alpine  sisterhood.  Still,  he  had  always 
found  opportunities  for  his  services,  and 
could  point  out  the  quickest  and  easiest 
modes  of  ascent,  and  the  best  views ;  and 
having,  in  a  way,  become  known  as  useful, 
and  honest,  and  intelligent,  he  had 
managed  to  make  those  summer  and 
autumn  months  very  profitable.  Now  all 
would  be  changed.  At  first  he  had 
thought  people  must  be  mad  to  talk  of 
makmg  a  railway  up  a  mountain,  and 
believed  it  an  impossibility ;  but,  as  time 
went  OD,  he  found  it  was  steadOv  progress- 
ing, and  all  the  beautiful  solitude  was 
disturbed  by  sounds  of  axe,  and  pick,  and 
snorting  engines,  and  hiss  of  steam,  and 
rough  voices  of  workmen,  and  the  inces- 
sant din  and  traffic  necessary  for  so  great 
a  work. 

To  Edelweiss  it  was  a  source  of  constant 
wonder  and  interest  She  was  a  tall, 
slender  girl  now,  of  sixteen  years,  with  the 
same  frank,  beautiful  eyes,  and  golden 
hair,  and  tender,  serious  smile  of  her 
childhood — a  girl  as  innocent  and  pure  as 
the  flower  whose  name  she  bore,  and  with 
a  nature  as  simple  and  content  as  that  of 
Hans  KrausshimselL 

One  June  evening,  towards  sunset,  she 
was  sitting  by  herself  some  distance  off  the 
line  of  operations,  watching  the  men  at 
work. 

Before  that  autumn  was  over  the  line 
would  be  complete ;  the  following  year  it 
would  be  opened. 

As  her  grave  eyes  followed  the  move- 
ments of  the  men,  she  saw  a  figure  approach 
which  of  late  had  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
her  attention  and  interest  She  had  heard 
he  was  a  young  Austrian,  an  engineer,  who 
WM  a  friend  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
men. 

The  superintendent  had  often  spoken  to 
her,  and  even  explained  many  things 
about  the  new  wonder,  and  the  ingenious  | 


method  to  be  used  for  working  it  She 
had  rather  a  confused  idea  of  leverage,  and 
grooves,  and  o(^-wheels,  and  machinery, 
and  the  working  of  brakes ;  but  it  deemed 
to  her  very  wonderful  —  almost  super- 
natural, in  fact — and  she  tried  often  to 
explain  it  to  Hans  Rrausa 

On  this  particular  evening  she  was 
waiting  for  the  old  man,  who  had  gone 
to  the  top  of  the  Bigi  to  show  a 
stranger  the  best  point  of  view.  She  had 
a  bunch  of  wild  flowers  in  her  hand ;  her 
head  was  uncovered,  and  caught  all  the 
last  brightness  of  the  sunrays  among  its. 
gold ;  her  earnest  eyes  were  fixed  in  grave 
observance  on  the  group  of  men  who  had 
left  off  work,  and  were  talking  to  the  young 
engineer* 

Some  difficulty  seemed  to  have  arisen 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  ground.  One 
of  the  men  at  last  pointed  to  the  eirl. 

''  Ask  her,"  he  said  in  his  rough  German ; 
"  she  knows  every  step  of  the  way  between 
Yitznau  and  the  Kulm.  The  line  mast 
curve  here;  it's  not  possible  to  take  it 
straight" 

There  was  a  little  more  talking,  then 
Edelweiss  saw  the  stranger  approaching, 
and,  colouring  with  some  sudden  access  of 
bashfulness,  she  rose  to  her  feet 

He  looked  at  her  with  surprise.  Her 
dress  was  only  a  peasant's  dress ;  her  head 
was  bare,  her  hands  brown  from  exposure, 
and  rough  with  hard  work ;  but  yet  there 
was  an  indescribable  air  of  refinement  and 
delicacy  about  her  aspect  and  manner  which 
seemed  to  speak  of  something  not  akin  to 
a  peasant's  nature.  He  put  his  questions 
to  her,  and  she  answered  them  briefly  and 
simply,  even  though  her  colour  came  and 
went,  and  her  heart  was  beating  nervously 
beneath  its  linen  bodice  at  the  deference 
in  the  young  man's  tone,  the  involuntary 
homage  of  ms  eyes.  She  did  not  know 
that  he  was  artist  enough  to  feel  the  picture 
she  made,  standing  there  in  the  glow  of 
sunlight,  with  the  poppies  and  grasses  in  her 
hands,  and  the  wind  softly  stirring  the 
loose  gold  hair  above  her  brow.  Having 
gained  the  information  he  wished,  he  went 
back  and  gave  some  orders  to  the  men, 
then  stroll^  off,  and  followed  in  the  track 
'she  had  taken  among  the  pine-trees  and 
firs. 

He  came  up  to  her  as  she  halted  by  a 
rough  seat,  put  up  by  Kranss  himself.  She 
raised  her  hand  to  her  eyes  to  shade  them 
from  the  sun,  and  looked  up  the  mountain 
as  far  as  she  could  see.  The  old  man  was 
not  yet  in  sight 
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As  her  hand  dropped  she  heard  a 
footfaU,  and  looked  round.  The  young 
Austrian  was  just  beside  her. 

*'  May  I  sit  here  a  while  and  rest  t "  he 
asked  softly ;  "  and  will  you  tell  me  where 
you  live,  and  all  about  yourself  t  Surely 
I  have  seen  you  somewhere  before.  Your 
face  is  strangely  familiar.." 

^'I  am  always  here,"  she  said  in  her 
grave,  simple  way.  "  No  doubt  you  have 
seen  me  often." 

'^And  your  namet"  he  questioned. 
«  The  men  over  there  called  you  Edelweiss ; 
is  that  really  your  name  t " 

"  Yes  "she  answered,  her  colour  deepen- 
ing a  little  as  she  met  his  eyes.  "My 
father,  who  found  me  there  in  the  moun- 
tains, called  me  that  I  say  my  father,  for 
I  have  known  no  other.  I  think  I  could 
have  loved  no  other — better." 

"  Found  there  in  the  mountains  I "  he 
echoed  wonderingly.  ''Who  could  have 
left  you  to  such  a  fate  t " 

**  I  cannot  telL  I  shall  never  know," 
she  answered  simply.  '<  It  was  not  kind, 
I  think.  I  might  have  died  so  easily. 
Few  people  ever  come  to  the  Rigi  in  that 
season,  and  the  snow  was  still  on  the 
ground  and  upon  the  higher  clefts.  My 
father  found  me  in  one." 

"  And  that  is  all  you  know  of  yourself  t  " 
he  asked  in  surprise. 

"  Yes.  It  is  enough,  is  it  not  t  I  have 
lived  here  or  at  Yitznau  all  the  time.  The 
people  love  me  and  are  kind  to  me,  and  I 
am  happy." 

«<  Happy  I"  he  echoed  somewhat  vaguely. 
"Ah  yes — ^no  doubt  They  know  you; 
they  would  think  no  worse  of  you  for 
your  story;  tJiat  u  the  best  of  being 
poor." 

"  Why  should  they  think  worse  of  me  t 
I  have  done  nothing  wrong,"  she  said, 
looking  up  at  him  with  her  frank  blue 
eyes. 

An  odd  little  smUe  came  to  his  lips. 

"My  child,  if  you  were  a  little  less 
innocent,  you  woidd  know  well  enough 
that  we  have  to  cany  other  burdens  besides 
our  own,  and  suflfer  for  other  faults  besides 
those  we  have  committed.  You  are  right 
Why  should  they  think  worse  of  yout 
There  is  no  reason  whatever.  And  so  you 
live  here  in  these  mountain  solitudes  all 
Uie  year  round,  and  are  happy  f.  Do  you 
know  1  envy  you  that  confession  t " 


"  Is  it  so  rare  to  be  happy  % "  she  asked, 
a  little  puzzled  by  his  tone. 

"  Very,"  he  answered.  '  "  In  the  world, 
at  least" 

"  Ah,"  she  said  softly,  "  but  then  I  don't 
know  the  world ;  it  never  troubles  me.  I 
have  lived  here  always ;  I  hope  I  shall  live 
here  always.  Sometimes  I  think  I  should 
like  to  know  a  little  more.  They  teach  ua 
so  little  at  the  school.  But  the  priests 
say  too  much  book-learning  is  not  good ; 
and,  after  all,  what  use  would  it  be  to  me  % " 

He  looked  at  her  again  with  that  close 
and  earnest  regard  that  puzzled  and  in 
a  way  troubled  her. 

"  What  use Well,  perhaps  you  are 

right  No  one  can  be  more  Uian  happy. 
You  said  you  were  that  But  you  are 
only  a  child  yet    How  old  are  you  % " 

"I  am  sixteen — so  my  father  reckons." 

"  Sixteen,  and  you  live  in  a  cabin,  and 
eat  black  bread,  and  work  all  the  year 
round,  and  your  life  contents  yout" 
murmured  the  young  man  musingly. 
"  That  seems  odd  f " 

"Does  it?"  she  said,  and  i^mUed 
frankly  as  she  met  his  eyes — beautiful 
eyes  they  wera  Dark,  and  earnest,  and 
full  of  a  strange  soft  light  She  thought 
she  had  never  seen  any  like  them. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  rich  and  great,"  she 
went  on  in  that  pretty  patois  that  was 
neither  Swiss  nor  German,  but  yet  which  he 
understood  easily  enough.  "  Then  it  must 
seem  strange  to  you,  of  cours&" 

He  laughed  a  little  harshly. 

"I  am  not  rich," he  said,  "or great  I 
wish  I  were." 

She  would  have  liked  to  have  told  him 
what  in  some  way  she  dimly  felt — ^that 
perhaps  by  very  reason  of  that  discontent, 
he  had  missed  the  road  to  happiness  which 
she  had  found  so  easily. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

The  third  day  after  that  proved  whether 
or  not  ElUnor  Yorke  was  a  timid  rider. 
On  each  of  the  two  previoaa  days  she  had 
not  made  her  appearance  till  luncheon ;  on 
this  day,  however,  she  came  downstairs 
about  eleven  o'clock,  and  meeting  the 
■qoire  in  the  hall,  ezpreued  a  wish  to  go 
through  the  stables  with  him. 

"  An,  delighted,  I  am  sore,  my  dear ! 
Come  (Jong,  Edle,"  cried  the  squire,  going 
back  a  step,  and  calling  to  bts  daughter 
through  a  half-opened  door. 

The  Hall  sUbles  held  a  goodly  stud— 
hunteiB,  hacks,  carriage  and  saddle  horses — 
soma  twelve  or  fifteen  all  told.  The  first 
five  or  six  Ellinor  passed  by  with  scarce  a 
glaoce.     At  the  sixth  she  half  paused. 

"This  is  the  horse  I  should  like  to  ride," 
she  said  ;  "  no,  on  second  thoughts  this ; " 
and  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  neck  of  a 
gloeey,  straight-limbed  roan,  with  beanti 
if  rather  reBtless,  eyes,  and  a  good  deal  of 
red  abont  the  mane  and  tail. 

S"Ah,  that's  Ed  ie's  Coquette,"  said  the 
aqoire  uneasily,  not  feeling  at  all  sure 
whether  Edie's  opinion  on  the  matter  would 
ecnncide  with  her  cousin's.  "  It's  a  difGcult 
creature ;  all  right  when  started,  but  apt 
to  be  skittish  at  being  mounted." 

"  All  the  same,  it's  the  one  I  should  like 
to  ride,"  said  Ellinorwith  great  decision  and 
a  look  right  into  the  squire's  eyes  which 
made  opposition  all  the  more  difficult 

The  aquire  turned  appealiugly  to  Edie. 

"EUinor  would  like  to  ride  Coquette, 
my  dear,"  he  said  heutatingly. 
I     "  How  ill-tempered  I  must  be  growing,' 
'  thought  Edie ;  "  why,  a  week  ago  I  would 
have  lent  Coquette  to  anyone  who  a«ked 


me  politely,  but  now  ! "  and  she  mentally 
ahrngged  her  shoulders  at  herself,  and 
curled  her  upper-lip. 

It  waa  only  a  moment's  pause ;  then  she 

said  aloud,  a  little  ungraciously  it  must  be  ■ 

owned: 

"  Oh,  EUinor  is  quite  welooma  to  do  so  ' 

-Uiat  is,  if  she  caa''     The  laat  clause  was 

added  sotto  voca 

Thanks,  little  Edie,"  sud  Ellinor,  with  i 
that  sweet  smile  of  hers  which  always  made 
Edie  feel  as  though  she  were  composed  of  i 
tinder,  and  a  match  were  being  applied  to  ^ 
her. 

When  the  horses  were  brought  round, 
Ellinor  soon  showed  what  she  could  and 
would  da  , 

Coquette  was  a  splendid  little  blood- 
mare,  all  right  when  set  going,  but,  as  the 
aquire  had  said,  hard  to  start.  She  had 
two  or  three  inveterately  bad  habits  which  ' 
Edie  had  made  no  effort  to  break  her  of,  ■ 
i  fact,  had  rather  encouraged  than  other- 
wise, telling  the  pretty,  whimsical  creature 
that  she  was  true  to  her  name  and  nature —  , 
nothing  more.  Wlien  she  felt  EUinor's  hand 
on  her  neck  she  started,  snorted  violently, 
and  threw  back  her  shapely  head ;  when 
she  felt  a  new  rider  on  her  back,  and  the 
man  bad  let  go  her  head,  she  reared  till  she 
nearly  sat  upon  her  haunches,  then  plonged 
forward  just  as  vigorously,  and  finally  set 
off  at  an  altogether  startJing  speed  down 
the  avenue,  and  out  into  the  road  beyond. 
"For  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear,  be  care- 
ful ! "  shouted  the  squire  as  he  set  ofi*  at  a 
rattUng  pace  after  the  young  lady. 

The  south  wind  brought  back  EUinor's 
reply  clear  and  distinct  enough  i 

"  She  has  not  been  properly  managed — I 
would  break  her  of  this  in  a  week." 

Edie  felt  as  though  a  lump  were  rising 
in  her  diroat.  "  Had  not  been  properly 
managed  I "    Well,  then,  by  inference,  she 
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Edie  Fairfftx,  who  had  ridden  ever  since 
she  got  out  of  her  high-chair,  did  not 
know  bow  to  manage  a  horse;  why  not 
tell  her  at  onoe  she  could  not  walk,  talk, 
read,  nor  write  )  As  well  say  that  as  that 
she  could  not  rida  Of  course  she  did  not 
pretend  to  think  for  a  moment  that  she  sat 
her  horse  as  Ellinor  sat  hers ;  Ellinor,  of 
course,  did  everything  better  than  other 
people.  There  was  also  something  different 
in  the  cut  of  her  habit,  the  shape  of  her 
gauntlet,  the  way  she  held  her  elbows; 
no  doubt  she  caused  a  sensation  in  the  Row 
every  time  she  went  out  riding. 

Now  Edie  had  never  once  troubled  the 
Bow  with  her  presence.  Although  for  the 
past  ten  years  she  had  gone  regularly  every 
season  to  London  with  her  father  "  to  do 
the  theatres  and  that  sort  of  thing,"  she 
had  carefully  eschewed  the  Park,  naturally 
enough,  considering  the  riding  to  be  had 
there  a  mere  travesty  of  the  del^htful 
canters  she  was  accustomed  to  over  the 
Berkshire  heaths  and  hills ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, she  felt  it  would  be  as  true  to  say  she 
could  not  breathe  as  could  not  ride. 
Why,  she  could  not  live  without  a  horse  to 
pet  and  fondle,  and  tease  and  talk  to  I 
They  never  gave  themselves  airs  of 
superiority,  or  wounded  people's  feelbgs 
as  —  as  some  human  beings  did.  Here 
a  big  tear  fell  into  the  mane  of  the  chest- 
nut she  was  riding ;  she  slackened  speed, 
leaving  her  father  and  Ellinor  to  go  ahead 
at  their  will 

At  Wickham  Place  they  came  upon  the 
Colonel  and  Phil  starting  fora  morning  ride. 

The  squire  reduced  his  pace;  he  had 
been  going  thus  rapidly  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  Ellinor,  not  feeling  at  all  sure  of 
Coquette's  behaviour  under  her  new  rider. 

"Well,  Colonel,"  he  shouted,  "what's 
the  latest  thing  in  figures  you've  accom- 

Slished?  Have  you  found  out  what  re- 
uction  in  oat-fields  may  be  expected  in 
ten  years'  time  if  bicycles  continue  to 
increase  upon  us  at  their  present  rate  1 
You  must  know,"  he  added,  turning  to 
Ellinor,  "Colonel  Wickham  here  is  as 
great  at  reckoning  and  calculating  as  the 
Yankees  themselves — I  can't  say  mora" 

Ellinor  smiled  round  graciously  at  the 
Colonel  He  naturally  enough  rode  up  to 
her  sida  They  soon  fell  into  light  talk. 
Possibly  he  thought  to  himself:  "  I  am  more 
likely  to  be  young-lady-proof  than  Phil. 
Edie  would  have  been  wiser  not  to  have 
slackened  her  hold  on  him  just  now." 
Phil  waited  behind  for  Edie. 
She  came  along  at  a  snail's  pace,  her 


eyes  a  little  downcast,  her  lips  a  little 
tremuloua  She  felt  ruffled  and  put  out 
with  the  universe  generally;  with  a  few 
persons  particularly.  With  Ellinor  for  her 
altogether  superior  ways ;  with  herself  for 
being  inclined  to  cry  instead  of  laugh 
over  them.  With  Phil,  even,  {or  polling 
up  his  horse  to  wait  for  her  instead  of 
riding  on  with  the  rest.  Had  he  forgotten 
already  what  she  had  said  to  Mm  such  a 
little,  little  while  ago  1  Did  he  mean  to 
behave  just  as  though  they  were  still 
engaged,  and  were  bound  to  walk,  talk,  ride 
with  each  other,  and  no  one  else  1  It  was 
altogether  ridiculous  of  him !  she  would 
take  care  and  show  him  what  she  thought 
of  his  conduct.  So  she  said  till  sb^  came 
up  with  him,  and  then,  somehow,  all  in  a 
flash,  her  ill-temper  seemed  to  vanish,  and 
her  usual  bright  smile  came  back  at  his 
very  first  words. 

"How  now,  Ediel"  he  cried.  "What 
has  poor  Coquette  done  to  be  punished  in 
this  way  1  x  ou  know  how  she  nates  a  new 
rider ;  you  know  no  one  ever  manages  her 
as  you  do." 

Edie,  brightening  more  and  more,  felt  as 
though  she  must  tdlhim  all  her  troubles. 

"  She  can't  hate  a  new  rider  more  than 
I  hate  a  new  visitor.  Oh,  Phil,  I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  myself,  but  I  have  been  wish- 
ing and  wismng  all  the  morning  that 
Euinor  had  never  come  into  the  house.  I 
didn't  know  quite  why  I  sighed  when  I 
first  told  vou  she  was  coming,  but  some- 
how I  felt  as  though  she  would  upset 
everything,  and  she  has." 

"  And  I  wish,  too,  she  had  never  come 
into  the  house  since  she  upsets  you  so 
much,  dear,"  answered  Phil.  "But  why 
allow  it  ?  Why  take  things  so  much  to 
heart — why  not  laugh  them  off  as  you 
generally  do  laugh  off  annoyances?" 

"  Oh,  but  she  says  and  does  things  that 
one  can't  laugh  off  very  well,  and  always 
with  such  an  air  of  superiority,  one  feels 
oneself  to  be  the  culprit,  not  she.  Of  course, 
she  is  a  lady — I  know  that,  but — well,  yes, 
of  coarse,  she  is  a  lady;  her  father  was 
Colonel  Yorke  (he  died  out  in  Afghanistan, 
you  know);  her  mother  was  a  Fairfax:." 

"And,  therefore,  a  lady.  But,  la4;V  or 
not,  111  tell  you  one  thing  she  is,  Edie, 
and  that  is  a  most  dangerous  woman  I " 

Edie  felt  triumphantly  glad  to  hear 
Phil  say  this.  She  did  not  intend,  how- 
ever, to  let  him  see  her  dadness. 

"Now,  Phil,  I  realfy  think  you    are 

foing  too  far.    What  can  jypu  know  of 
Illinor   to  speak '  of  her   in  this  way  % 
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Aoooiding  to  your  own  ehowing,  you  did 
not  meet  her  half-a-dozen  times  in  London, 
scarcely  spoke  half-a-dozen  words  to  her. 
Yet  anyone  to  see  your  face  when  you 
called  her  a  dangerous  woman  just  now, 
would  have  rowed  you  were  afraid — 
positively  afraid  of  her." 

£die  said  all  this  slyly,  demurely,  play- 
fully enough.  There  was  nothing  in  life 
she  enjoyed  more  than  a  rightdown,  good 
argument  with  PhiL  Let  him  take  the 
one  side  in  any  matter,  small  or  great,  and 
she  was  nearly  certain  to  take  the  other. 

But  Phil  answered  gravely  and  straight- 
forwardly at  once,  as  in  a  matter  that  did 
not  admit  of  playfulness  : 

"So  I  am  afraid  of  her— downright 
afraid  of  her,  Edie;  I  won't  attempt  to 
deny  it.  I  am  as  afraid  of  her,  with  her 
beauty,  her  talent,  her  grace,  as  I  should  be 
of  any  lunatic  who  was  allowed  to  go  about 
with  a  firebrand  or  loaded  gun  among  un- 
armed or  defenceless  people.  If  I  had  my 
way  with  such  women  ad  EUinor  Yorke,  X 
would — well,  never  mind  what  I  would  do; 
I  am  not  likely  to  be  able  to  do  it" 

'tOh,  Phil,  and  after  the  way  you  looked 
at  her  the  other  night  when  she  sang! 
Why,  you  looked,  and  looked,  and  looked, 
as  though  you  would  look  away  your 
soul  1 "  exclaimed  Edie,  still  bent  on  teasing. 

Phil  answered  even  more  gravely  thsm 
before : 

"  A  man's  eyes  may  be  fascinated,  Edie, 
while  his  heart  remains  untouched,  and  his 
brain  condemns.    Don't  you  understand ) " 

"  No,  I  don't  understand,"  laughed  Edie. 
"  I'm  not  clever  enough  to  ho  able  to 
divide  you  into  quarters  like  an  orange, 
and  say  this  quarter  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  other.  Come,  let's  ride  on  after 
the  others.  Eemember,  we're  not  engaged 
now,  and  you've  no  right  to  monopolise  me 
in  this  way.  I  won^t.be  condemned  to 
your  society  for  the  whole  morning.  And 
oh,  dear  darling  Phil  "—this  added  very 
coazingly,  very  winningly — "do — do  be 
merciful  and  take  EUinor  Yorke  off  my 
hands  as  much  as  possible.  I  know  I  shall 
quarrel  outright  with  her  before  another 
week  is  over  our  heads  if  she  and  I  have 
much  to  do  with  each  other." 

CHAPTER  vn. 

In  the  next  few  days  that  foUowedi 
however,  Edie  had  not  the  remotest  chance 
of  seeing  too  much  of  EUinor;  nor  had 
Phil  the  opportunity  for  "taking  her  ofif 
Edie's  hands,"  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  squire  himself  performed  that  duty. 


Performed  it  too,  ably,  thoroughly,  and,  if 
one  might  venture  to  say  so,  as  though  it 
were  less  of  a  duty  than  a  pleasure  to  him. 
Did  Miss  Yorke  desire  to  walk,  ride,  or 
drive,  he  invariably  offered  to  be  her 
escort;  did  she  choose  to  sit  indoors,  he 
would  suggest  a  comfortable  sofa  or  lounge, 
and  take  care  that  a  smaU  table  laden  with 
magazines,  society  journals,  or  the  latest 
novel  from  Mudie's,  was  ready  to  her  hand. 
The  evenings  he  seemed  specially  to  revel 
in.  He  had  a  great  fondness  for  6oarti^ ; 
EUinor  was  a  skilful  and  rapid  player; 
tdte-^tdte  in  the  library  over  a  small  card- 
table  they  spent  those  two  after-dinner 
hours  wmch,  truth  to  tell,  had  at  times 
hung  rather  heavily  on  the  squire's  handa 

E^ie  began  to  feel  herself  somewhat 
forgotten  and  ignored. 

"  KeaUy,"  she  said  to  Phil,  "  I  think  if  I 
were  to  go  away  on  a  visit  just  now  neither 
of  them  would  miss  ma  It  seems  a  little 
odd  to  see  papa  so  attentive  to  a  young 
lady  visitor;  he  generally  either  forgets  aO 
about  them  or  else  treats  them  as  u  they 
were  still  in  pinafores." 

Phil  grew  suddenly  serious.  To  Edie's 
fancy  he  always  grew  serious  when  he 
spoke  of  EUinor. 

"I  don't  quite  understand  it,"  he 
answered;  "I  hope  she  doesn't  mean 
mischief." 

And  then  the  next  moment  he  was  sorry 
he  had  used  such  a  word.  Edie  looked  so 
startled  and  puzzled,  he  could  have 
thrashed  himself  for  frightening  h^v  and 
setting  her  mind  on  possibiUties  wliich, 
after  ul,  might  never  come  to  pass. 

These  two  young  people  were  on  an  odd, 
and  not  altogether  comfortable,  footing  just 
tibien.  Alone  with  each  other,  they  un- 
consciously relapsed  into  their  usual 
familiar,  easy  st^le  of  talk  and  manner, 
but  before  strangers,  or  even  friends,  their 
way  of  speaking,  looking,  moving,  seemed 
restrained,  sudden,  abrupt 

People  at  Stanham  were  beginning  to 
talk  and  wonder  whether  things  were  going 
quite  smoothly  between  the  squire's  daugh- 
ter and  the  Colonel's  nephew. 

EUinor's  dark  eyes,  in  appearance  so 
languid,  downcast,  restful,  in  reality  so 
keen,  observant,  scrutinising,  noted  how, 
as  the  days  went  by,  the  two  seemed  to 
grow  more  and  more  iU-at-ease  in  each 
other^s  society,  set  her  brains  to  work  on 
the  matter,  and  finaUy  hazarded  a  question 
or  two. 

"  Mr.  Fairfax  said  you  and  Mr.  Wickham 
were  engaged  to  be  married,"  she  began 
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one  day,  when,  by  an  anusnal  chance,  she 
found  herself  alone  with  Edie. 

**Did  hel"  was  Edie's  laconic  reply. 
But  her  hands  began  to  tremble  over  the 
flower-vase  she  was  filling,  and  she  care- 
fully turned  her  face  away  from  the  light. 

'*  I  shouldn't  be  ashamed  to  own  to  such 
a  thing  if  I  were  you,  little  Edie,"  con- 
tinued Ellinor  who  was  a  ruthless,  un- 
blushing questioner,  and  would  have  in- 
terrogated Royalty  itself  as  to  private 
family  arrangements  had  the  opportunity 
been  given  her. 

"  And  I  would  not  be  ashamed  to  own  to 
such  a  thing  if  it  were  true ;  but  it  is  not/' 
answered  Edie,  with  a  face  grown  crimson. 
Then  she  huddled  her  flowers  together 
into  the  jar,  and  left  the  room  in  hot  naste. 

"I  am  very  sorry  it  is  not  true,"  said 
Ellinor  just  before  Edie  had  time  to  shut 
the  door.  If  she  had  spoken  out  all  her 
thoughts,  she  would  have  added:  **By- 
and-by,  Miss  Edie,  it  is  my  intention  that 
this  young  man's  homage  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  me.  It  would  add  special  zest  to 
the  whole  thing  if  I  thought  it  of  right 
belonged  to  you." 

Ellmor  did  not  pause  to  ask  herself 
why  the  fact  of  Phil  Wickham  being  no 
longer  Edie's  lover  should  take  a  shred  or 
two  of  interest  from  the  game  for  which 
at  that  moment  she  was  sorting  her  cards 
and  focussing  her  faculties.  The  "  why  " 
of  a  thing  mattered  to  her  far  less  than  its 
"how,"  ''where,"  or  "when."  An  all- 
sufficient  reason  she  saw  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Phil  Wickham,  for  the  winning  of 
his  heart  (and  perchance  the  breaking  of 
it  afterwards),  in  the  fact  that  the  young 
man  was  diBtinguished  from  his  fellows 
by  better  looks  and  bearing,  a  suave  man- 
ner, a  tolerable  fortune.  Had  he  been 
poor,  undersized,  insignificant  in  figure 
and  feature,  she  would  undoubtedly  have 
let  him  alona  Also  had  he  fallen  at  once 
a  worshipper  at  her  shrine,  the  chances  are 
she  would  have  laughed  in  his  face,  told 
him  not  to  make  mmself  ridiculous,  but 
to  go  back  and  make  love  to  his  little  Edia 

As  it  was,  however,  the  man's  personality 
in  the  first  instance  attracted  her;  then  his 
indifference  piqued  her. 

"He  despises  me,"  she  said,  drawing 
herself  to  her  full  height  in  front  of  a 
mirror,  and  surveying  a  face  that  an 
Emperor  might  have  been  proud  of  in  his 
bride.  "I  saw  it  in  his  eyes  last  night 
while  I  f)layed  ^cart^  with  the  old  squire ; 
I  felt  it  in  the  touch  of  his  hand  when  1 1 
first  met  him  in  company  with  Bodney  | 


Thome  in  London.  Yet  he  is  fascinated 
while  he  shrinks  from  ma  I  could  see 
that  in  his  face  the  other  night  when  I 
sang.  Very  good,  Mr.  Wickham.  By- 
and-by  you  wifl  be  more  than  fascinated — 
that  is  alL  To  think  of  little  Edie  keep- 
ing such  a  man  as  that  at  her  side  when  I' 
beckon  him  away  ! " 

These  were  Phil  Wickham's  best  days 
as  regarded  health,  strength,  good  looks, 
happiness.    Up  to  now  he  had  enjoyed  an 
unbroken  run  of  good  fortune  and  good 
temper.    Those  who  knew  Phil  intimately 
were  apt  to  say  he  had  never  been  known 
to  lose  his  temper,  save  on  one  memorable 
occasion,  when  hd  had,  as  a  boy  of  fifteen, 
half-strangled  Lord  Winterdowne's  game- 
keeper for  shooting  a  favourite  lurcher  of 
his.    It  showed  how  few  crimes  of  graver 
kind  could  be  laid  at  Phil's  door,  that  this 
one  youthful  escapade  should  be  remem- 
bered and  recounted  for  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  afterwards.    It  is  true  there  were 
one  or  two  fault-finders  a  little  fond  of 
saying  that  Phil's  serenity  of  temperwas  not 
to  be  wondered  at^  seeing  that  things  had 
always  been  made  smooth  and  pleasant  for 
him  from  boyhood  upwards ;  that  Harrow 
and  Oxford  had  been  made  as  delightful 
places  of  abode  to  him  as  wealthy  friends 
and  plenty  of  pocket-money  could  make 
them ;  that  an  easy,  happy  temper  surely 
might  be  the  one  thing  expected  to  be 
found  in  company  with  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed a  good  stud  of  horses,  who  enjoyed 
a  yearly  three  months  of  fishing,  yachting, 
canoeine,  or  mountaineering  in  any  quarter 
of  the  globe  he  pleased;  who  owned  a  nice 
little  independent  income  derived  from  his 
mother's  property;  and  who  looked  forward 
to  the  possession  of  Wickham  Place,  with 
its  park,  woods,  and  pasture-land,  at  a  not 
very  distant  period ;  and  then  they  would 
wind  up  with  hinting  their  fears  that  Phil's 
temper  might  be  quuified  by  an  additional 
adjective  appended  to  the  "  good  " — ^viz.^ 
indolent. 

Now,  this  was  altogether  a  mistaka 
Phil  had  too  much  muscle  in  him — ^mental 
and  physical — to  be  downright  hopelessly 
indolent.  He  was  a  little  disposed  to  take 
life  easily — that  was  alL  He  did  ^ot  ^ 
out  of  his  way  to  hunt  up  troubles ;  he  did 
not  beat  the  bushes  in  search  of  annoy- 
ancea  The  wind  was  blowing,  and  filled 
out  his  sail ;  what  wonder  if  he  laid  aside 
his  oars,  and  went  with  the  current,  more 
especiallv  when  that  current  was  setting 
in  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  haven 
"whither  his  soul  woidd  be  1 " 
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Fob  some  time  past  public  attention  has 
been  mnch  directed  towards  the  condition 
of  the  abject  poor.  It  is  certunly  well  that 
the  richer  half  of  the  world  should  learn 
something  of  the  way  in  which  the  poorer 
half  live;  bat  worked-np  agitations  and 
popolarphilanthropicmovements  frequently 
involve  a  good  deal  of  wasted  and  certainly 
misdirected  ener^.  It  were  well  if  the 
charitably  disposal  pansed  for  a  while,  and 
reflected  whether  those  whose  poverty  is 
so  patent  to  the  eye  really  suffer  the  most 
deeply  from  the  stings  of  pauperism. 

It  is  forgotten  that  while  to  the  lowest 
scale  of  human  life  poverty  is  a  hard  lot 
somewhat  tempered  by  habit^  to  higher 
grades  of  society  poverty  is  really  a  cnme. 
They  dare  not  show  to  their  neighbours 
and    acquaintances     any    outward    evi- 
dences of  their  poverty — they  dare  not 
reveal  the  terrible  pincmngs  and  struggles 
they  go  through  to  keep  their  little  home 
toother,  or  the  anxiety  they  suffer  in 
raising  the  little  rent  they  have  to  pay 
weekly  for  a   humble  lodging  in  a  re- 
spectable house  and  neighbourhood.    The 
poor  gentleman,  the  poor  lady,  the  poor 
dork  out  of  employment,  must  maintain 
their  respectability,  for  their  pecuniary  ruin 
means  also  social  ruin.  There  is  a  point  in 
certain  grades  of  human  existence  where 
re^>ectability  becomes  a  burden  and  a  tax. 
It  IB  all  very  well  to  say,  "  there  is  menial 
labour  open  to  them."   There  is  no  greater 
cant    abroad    than  the   affectation   that 
menial  labour  is  a  disgrace;  but  menial 
labour  requires  skill,  and  unless  a  man  or 
woman  be  reared  to  it,  he  or  she  is  value- 
less in  that  capacity.    To  be  a  competent 
navvy   or   labourer   requires    a    certain 
muscular  development  and  training.    To 
be  a  skilled  carpenter  or  bricklayer  requires 
as  much  knowledge,  skill,  and  nicety  of 
touch  as  many  caBings  of  higher  repute. 
I  am  purposely  putting  aside  ul  considera- 
tions of  the  natond  and  actual  horror  and 
pain  felt  by  all  refined  natures  at  contact 
with    sordid    surroundings  and    coarsely 
vulgar  associatea    But  to  the  well  bred 
and   educated   man  or  woman  all   this 
means   trial   and   suffering,  and   it  is  a 
spedea  of  trial  and  suffering  quite  unknown 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  slum.  The  deserving 
poor,  the  poor  who  get  no  sympathy,  do  not 
all  live  in  dums.    The  popular  journalist 
can  make  no  sensation  articles  on  the  lives 
of  men  who  conceal  their  sufferings  under 
decent  black  coats  and  nearly  starve  in 


dingy  two-pair  backs.  The  suffering  is 
silent,  it  is  not  advertised.  In  the 
privacy  of  their  poorly-furnished  roams, 
the  tetars  mav  be  bitter,  the  sighs  heavy, 
but  the  world  knows  nothing  of  all  that. 
The  poor  tradesman,  ruined,  perhaps,  by  no 
fault  of  his  own-— crushed  dv  competing 
with  huge  capitalists — ^who  will  set  lum  on 
his  le^  a^ainl  A  careful  study  of  the 
annual  statistics  of  suicides  will  show  that 
nearly  all  the  "cases  "  found  are  respectably 
dressed.  The  inhabitants  of  dums  seldom 
commit  suicide.  The  most  powerful  in- 
centives to  suidde  are  shame,  anxiety,  and 
mentd  suffering. 

To  suffer  mentally  one  must  have  a  mind ; 
a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  dums 
have  no  minds — they  are  animal,  they 
srovel ;  they  do  not  really  wish  to  be  dean, 
decent,  or  respectable.  But  the  poor 
man,  who  has  been  decently  reared,  who 
has  come  to  povertv  through  family 
misfortune,  who  is  willing  to  work,  but 
perhaps  has  no  practicd  trade  though  he 
may  possess  fair  average  abilities — how  is  he 
to  get  a  living  t  Who  wUl  help  himf 
There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
decently-clad  men  about  who  are  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  They  are  intolligent, 
respectable ;  but  they  cannot  find  channels 
of  occupation.  They  would  willingly  take 
any  labour  they  could  do  to  get  a  pound  a 
week,  and  they  know  not  where  to  look  for 
it  These  are  the  deserving  poor — none 
the  less  deserving  that  they  are  "  unseen  " 
by  the  public  eve.  The  want  of  food  and 
comfort  is  nottne  least  of  their  pain — they 
suffer  hourly  agonies  of  shame  and  wearing 
anxiety. 

Would  not  it  be  well  if  some  of  the 
energy  which  is  now  being  directed  towards 
petting  the  denizens  of  the  dums  were 
used  in  founding  some  respondble  institu- 
tion, conducted  charitably  but  on  strict 
business  principles,  which  should  under- 
take to  nnd  "openings"  for  respectable 
men  and  women  in  want  of  work,  and 
to  assbt  unfortunate  tradespeople  with 
loans  on  easy  terms,  but  strictly  business 
principles)  The  difficulty  would  be  in 
getting  the  unseen  poor  to  reved 
tiiemselves,  they  so  shrink  from  paradine 
their  suffering.  But  if  they  could  feel 
assured  that  they  would  be  treated  kindly, 
and  their  affairs  investigated  without 
patronage  or  unfeeling  arrogance,  they 
would  apply,  and  such  an  institution 
would  be  the  means  of  saving  many  a 
vduable  member  of  society  from  despair. 
I  For,  be  it  remembered,  it  is  the  respectable 
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and  educated  men  and  women  who  are 
valuable  to  societjr.  A  man  who  is  manly 
and  a  woman  who  ia  womanly  should  not 
be  allowed  to  perish  It  is  no  more  than 
the  truth  to  say  that  many  of  the  people 
who  infest  the  slums,  are  not  only  useless 
but  dangerous  to  society.  Cleaning;  their 
homes  and  relieving  their  necessities  will 
not  eradicate  their  vicious  propensities 
and  their  low  tastes.  But  it  is  a  crying 
shame  to  the  country  that  many  hundreds 
of  individuals^  who  are  refined  by  nature 
and  have  no  vices,  are  cut  away,  not  only 
from  human  assistfmce,  but  even  from 
human  sympathy. 

Take  the  case  of  a  widow  who  has 
been  left  in  poor  circumstances  by  the 
death  of  her  husband.  She  has  been  reared 
respectably;  she  is  not  capable  of  hard 
work.  She  is  just  able  to  take  a  small 
house  and  to  let  lodgings.  She  is  burdened 
with  rates  and  taxes;  she,  perhaps,  has 
difficulties  with  her  lodgers,  who  take 
advantage  of  her  if  she  have  not  that 
shrewdness  and  certain  hardness  which 
belong  to  the  professional  landlady.  She 
has  hard  work  to  make  both  ends  meet 
and  to  keep  herself  from  the  parish.  If  she 
gets  into  difficulties,  who  is  there  to  help 
her,  to  save  her  at  the  critical  moment  when 
circumstances  become  too  hard  for  her  1 

Take  a^ain  the  common  instance  of  a 
lady  by  birth  and  education,  who  is  left 
nearly  destitute  with  an  Only  child  to  rear, 
who  is  her  prida  She  cannot  let  this  child  be 
dragged  up.  People  in  the  slums  are  often 
reckless  in  the  matter  of  children,  because 
they  care  not  if  they  disport  themselves  in 
the  filth  of  the  gutter.  It  is  no  shame  to 
them  that  their  young  children  learn  to 
swear  as  soon  as  they  can  talk.  Tlie  lady 
strives  to  educate  her  child  out  of  her 
small  income.  She  is  friendless ;  she  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  world;  she  is  vic- 
timised by  all  sorts  of  people — servants, 
tradespeople,  agents,  and  even  lawyers.  She 
cannot  beg ;  she  cannot  work  at  anything 
practical  If  inadvertently  she  gets  into 
debt,  she  is  ''sold  up";  she  must  Mar  all  in 
silence.  Average  humanity  does  not  realise 
her  position^  because  average  humanity 
does  not  see  her  in  rags.  No  journalist  pro- 
claims her  case.  No  subscription  is  raised 
for  her.  She  deserves  help,  but  she  does 
not  get  it.    She  must  die  of  shame  or  starve. 

Those  amone  the  unseen  poor,  who 
occupy  the  saddest  positions  of  difficultv, 
are  the  poor  gentleman  or  the  poor  lady 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources  for  a 
living,  the  struggling  author,  and  the  poor 


artist  or  musician.  The  prospects  of  these 
in  life  are  more  hopeless  than  those  of  tiie 
clerk  out  of  work,  because  the  latter,  if  he 
have  already  occupied  a  pofl[t  of  tmsl^  may 
get  another  if  he  try  hard  enough,  and  he 
probably  belongs  to  some  club  or  benefit 
society,  and  if  he  have  been  wise  enough 
to  remain  single,  he  may  tide  over  a  bad 
tim& 

But  the  gentleman  of  birth  and  breeding 
who  has  been  left  without  means  is  in  a 
terrible  position.  His  training  renders  him 
inadequate  for  practical  business  purposes 
—  his  lack  of  experience  closes  every 
avenue  to  him,  and  he  is  lucky  if  he  find  a 
chance  to  earn  eighteen  shillings  a  week. 
Thus  we  know  of  two  young  men,  sons  of 
a  Codonel  in  the  army«  who  are  earning  a 
pound  a  week  apiece  as  salesmen  in  a 
co-operative  store,  and  think  themselves 
fortunate  to  have  the  chance  of  doing  so. 
Some  time  since  acertainhospitaladvertised 
for  a  secretary.  The  result  was  two  hundred 
applications  from  gentlemen  unable  to  find 
employment.  ^  But  putting  aside  toe  diffi- 
culty of  practical  inaptitude^  the  legitimate 
labour-market  is  so  overstocked,  that  a 
chemist  in  Oxford  Street,  who  recently 
advertised  for  a  light  porter,  receivedby  one 
post  upwards  of  forty  letters  all  from  men 
over  thirty  years  of  age;*-the  remuneration 
o£fered  being  fourteen  shillings  a  week 

If  practical  people  cannot  get  work,  what 
chance  Is  there  for  a  man  who  is  accom- 
plished, but  has  no  practical  knowledge  of 
any  one  trade  or  calling.  In  nearly  all 
d^artments  of  trade  or  mechanics  the 
skuled  labourer  can  find  work — ^it  is  the 
mediocrity  which  fails ;  but  if  mediocrity 
fails,  what  is  to  become  of  utter  incom- 
petency t  And  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  a  man's  fault  if  he  have  no  special 
calling.  The  case  of  the  poor  gentleman 
is  far  more  pitiable  and  hopeless,  if  less 
sensational,  than  the  squalid  misery  of  the 
slum-pauper.  Qe  dare  not  write  a  letter 
for  relief  to  anyone  of  wealth  and  impor- 
tance, because  he  will  be  confounded  with 
the  abominable  begging  -  letter  swindlers, 
all  of  whom  ought,  when  discovered,  to  be 
very  heavily  punished,  as  they  not  only 
defraud  the  benevolent^  but  turn  charitv 
away  from  the  doorpf  of  the  deserving.  !£ 
he  have  acquaintances  they  are  sore  to  cool 
towards  him  when  his  poverty  becomes 
self-evident  His  friends,  if  he  have  any^ 
are  sure  to  be  $s  poor  as  himself,  and  are^ 
therefore,  unable  to  help  him. 

The  case  of  the  poor  lady,  who  is  refined 
and  sensitive,  is  equally  painful     There 
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are  more  fields  open  to  womei^  now  than 
of  yore;  bat  then  women  cannot  go  about 
and  "hunt  up "  work  as  m^n. can.  We  know 
of  one  poor  lady  now,  intelligent  and 
accompluhedi  wlio  is  working  at  drudgery 
in  secludon,  for  a  wage  that  a  parlour- 
maid would  eneer  at.  The  monotony  of 
her  life  ia  terrible.  Two  more  well-educated 
women  we  know  also,  who,  being  dever 
with  their  needlesi  took  to  dxessmakii^, 
and  were  "  cut "  by  all  their  relations  m 
oonaequence.  They  do  only  fairly  wellj 
though  skilled  in  the  business,  because 
they  lose  by  bad  debts,  and  must  make  a 
certain  outlay  daring  the  year  to  keep 
np  their  connection.  Another  most  patient 
and  respectable  young  woman  supports 
herself  solely  by  h^  needle;  she  is  too 
weak  for  menial  labour;  she  has  one 
nster  who  earns  a  living  as  a  serrant, 
but  who  neyer  yidts  her.  She  has  two 
other  sisters  gone  quite  to  the  bad,  as  so 
many  orphan-girls  do  go  in  citie&  She 
lives  quite  alone,  and  dare  not  go  about 
much,  for  fear  of  losing  her  character.  Her 
life  is  teiiibly  monotonous.  Her  health  is 
feeble,  and  she  is  threatened  with  loss  of 
cdghtb  She  rarely  earns  more  than  fifteen 
shillings  a  week  Yet  she  always  dresses 
nicely,  and  keeps  her  small  room  clean 
and  tidy.  Indeed,  the  most  striking  thing 
about  the  lives  of  these  deserving  poor  is 
the  patience  and  resignation  they  exhibit 
under  their  hard  lot,  and  their  resolution 
in  maintaining  to  the  last  their  respect- 
ability of  appearance  and  behaviour. 

We  know  of  a  mother  and  two  daughters, 
all  accomplished  and  highly  educated ;  the 
two  girls  are  clever  actresses,  and  have 
had  professional  engagements,  yet  they 
cannot  earn  a  living,  try  how  they  will 
Once,  when  the  elder  girl  gave  a  dramatic 
xedta],  she  had  to  ffo  round  and  deliver 
her  own  hand-bills  and  window-bills.  Often 
they  have  hardly  enough  to  eat,  and  yet 
must  dress  with  care  and  taste.  This  is 
partlv  owing  to  the  rush  of  educated 
people  on  to  the  stage.  But  the  stage  is  a 
hard  career  to  a  sensitive  woman,  unless 
she  have  sufficient  talent  and  enthusiasm 
to  set  against  the  weariness  of  rehearsals, 
the  worry  of  travelling,  and  the  vulgarity  of 
too  many  theatrical  associations.  xTatural 
aptitude  is  more  important  than  high 
education  for  the  staee.  No  amount  of 
technical  education  will  make  an  actor  of  a 
man,  or  an  actress  of  a  woman,  if  he  or  she 
be  not  naturally  a  powerfol  mimic  But  who 
will  save  inadequate  talent  from  starvation? 

It  is  said  to  be  a  law  of  nature  that  the 


'*  weakest  goes  to  the  wall,''  and  the  bene- 
ficial result  of  this  arrangement  lies  in  the 
<'  survival  of  the  fittest^  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  this  law  can  be  said  to  work 
fairly  under  the  artificial  conditions  of 
modem  life.  Nowadays,  it  is  not  always 
the  morally  or  physicaUy  weak  and  degraded 
beings  who  succumb.  GHie  modem  standard 
of  strength  is  the  possession  of  money.  In- 
tellectuid  or  physical  power  will  avail  little 
without  some  money,  or  unless  they  can 
be  readily  turned  into  money.  But  nothing 
makes  money  so  readilvasmoney.  ''Nothing 
succeeds  like  success.  In  the  fate  of  too 
many  of  the  unseen  poor  is  seen  the 
fact  that  the  fittest  do  not  always  survive. 
The  terribly  overcrowded  state  of  the 
labour-market  shows  that  in  one  direction 
the  balance  of  nature  has  been  upset 
Somewhere  about  half  a  century  ago,  the 
warning  note  in  this  matter  was  stmck  by 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Malthus.  like  all  tme  pro- 
phets and  thinkers,  he  was  cried  down, 
and  abused  by  the  false  sentimentalists. 
But  the  troth  is  tevealed,  when  we  find 
willing  labour  useless  because  in  excess, 
and  the  most  able  and  the  most  willing 
workers  not  alwavs  those  who  get  work  to 
do.  We  may  well  be  alarmed  at  statistics, 
which  show  that  in  New  York  alone,  eighty 
thousand  workers  are  out  of  employment, 
and  twenty  thousand  of  these  destitute. 
If  your  field  of  labour  will  only  employ 
eighty  thousand  labourers,  and  you  have 
one  hundred  thousand,  then  twenty 
thousand  must  starve.  This  is  incon- 
trovertibla  Supposing  you  can  transfer 
these  twenty  thousand  to  other  fields,  you 
are  only  postponing  the  ultimate  famine  a 
generation  or  two. 

Take  the  case  of  a  young  author,  or 
journalist  of  talent  and  energy,  if  he  be 
entirely  without  means  and  dependent 
upon  lus  pen  for  his  living.  What  is  his 
position  ?  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  believe,  once 
stated  that  the  value  of  mental  labour  was 
decreasing.  This  is  a  certainty,  which  the 
establishment  of  the  School  Board  has  not 
tended  to  lessen.  It  may  do  no  great  harm 
in  the  long  run  if  it  tend  to  prove  to 
people  there  is  no  disgrace  in  manual 
labour.  As  Mr.  Buskin  says :  "There  is  no 
reason  why  a  ploughman  should  not  know 
Greek."  But  a  man  who  has  been  trained 
to  work  with  his  head,  cannot  readily  or 
successfully  take  to  physical  labour. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  literary 
activity  of  modem  days,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  a  writer  of  ability  to  make 
a  living  unless  he  obtain  regular   work 
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upon  an  established  joTumali  or  tmless 
by  some  striking  effort  he,  as  it  were, 
"  knocks  the  pubuc  between  tiie  eyes,"  and 
so  brings  himself  into  notice— even  by  this 
means  he  is  likely  to  obtain  more  fame  than 
fortnna  The  golden  age  of  periodical 
literature  was  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
thereabouts.      Then     editors    were 


or 


keenly  on  the  look-out  for  new  talent 
Now  the  supply  is  greater  than  the 
demand ;  the  crowd  of  writers  is  largely 
augmented  by  many  who  do  not  depend  on 
their  pens  for  their  living.  These  can  work 
with  more  ease,  and  have  more  leisure  for 
study.  Editors  are  so  worried  by  a  mass 
of  correspondence,  that  few  of  them  care  to 
sift  the  matter  offered  to  them,  mostlypre- 
ferring  to  lean  on  known  names.  Then 
the  competition  in  periodicals  is  so  great 
that  one  only  gets  half -a-guinea  for  matter 
which,  twelve  years  since,  was  worth  a 
guinea.  The  struggling  author  now  may 
send  out  twenty  manuscripts,  and  fifteen 
wiU  miss  fire  altogether,  and  of  the  five 
accepted  perhaps  three  will  not  be  paid 
for.  Half  of  the  rest  will  not  be  returned  to 
him,but  go  into  the  waste-paper  basket.  The 
struggling  author  works  nurd,  and  most  of 
his  work  goes  for  nothing.  He  lives  on 
hope,  and  the  postman's  knock  at  his  door 
more  often  brings  a  pang  than  a  joy  to  his 
heart.  Let  him  be  ever  so  clever,  if  he 
have  no  name,  or  no  regular  engagement 
on  a  journal,  he  cannot  make  a  living  by 
mere  fugitive  writing.  If  he  is  at  aU 
a  good  writer,  he  is  unfit  for  any  other 
work ;  from  the  years  of  study  he  has  had 
to  perfect  himself  in  an  art  that  brings  him 
no  return,  he  has  been  unable  to  ^ain 
knowledge  of  any  other  trade  or  profession. 
Even  if  capable  of  quickly  mastering 
details  of  business,  no  one  will  engage  him, 
because  he  has  no  experience.  If  his  pen 
fail  himi  what  can  he  dol  Only  some 
luminous  idea,  or  lucky  chance,  can  save 
him  from  starvation.  If  he  can  write 
stories  badly  enough  for  some  of  the  penny 
journals,  he  will  get,  pjerhaps,  eight  pounds 
for  one  which  takes  him  a  monw  to  write. 
For  a  three-volume  novel,  which  no  man 
can  invent  and  write  in  less  than  six  months, 
he  will  get  thirty  pounds,  perhap&  And  as 
for  dramatic  authorship — no  one  will  read 
the  play  when  it  is  written,  much  less  pro- 
duce it  If  he  writes  a  five-act  melodrama, 
and  likes  to  hang  about  after  the  managers 
of  outlying  theatres,  he  may  get  an  offer  of 
five  pounds  for  the  entire  right  of  the  work, 
and  then  be  asked  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  all-important  "posters."     These   are 


firsts.  There  is  no  harder  career  than 
letters.  Even  men  who  have  had  money 
have  taken  yean  to  establish  their  repu- 
tation. Disappointment^  despair,  and 
starvation  are  all  that  await  the  poor 
author.  He  is  one  of  the  most  pitiable 
figures  in  the  pathetic  group  of  the  unseen 
poor.  His  higher  talent  and  greater 
sensitiveness  make  him  suffer  the  more 
keenly.  Let  no  man,  however  talented, 
think  to  earn  a  living  by  writing  alone.  If 
he  must  earn  a  living  by  letters,  let  him 
rather  be  a  postman. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  thatmany  of 
those  occupations  in  life  which  require  the 
most  education  and  the  longest  period  of 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  must 
call  apprenticeship,  yield  the  slowest  and 
most  doubtful  monetary  return. 

The  inadequate  remuneration  of  curates 
in  the  Church  has  long  been  proverbial  But 
they  hold  a  better  social  position  than 
either  artists  or  musicians  who  are  poor. 

It  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  the  un- 
known artist  to  earn  bread  in  these  days 
unless  he  can  use  graving-tools,  or  possess 
a  skilful  facility  in  designing  in  black  and 
white.  By  tms  means  he  may  become 
attached  to  the  staff  of  one  of  the  numerotks 
comic  journals  or  illustrated  newspapers. 
Some  artists  imagine  they  can  eke  out  an 
existence  by  scene-painting;  but  this  is  a 
huge  error,  for  scene-painting  is  an  art  by 
itself,  extremely  difficult  and  very  laborious. 
**  Pot-boiling  "  art,  as  it  is  called,  is  rapidly 
becoming  extinct  as  the  spread  of  art 
education  increases.  Most  of  these  ''  slap- 
dash" productions  are  shipped  to  the 
colonies,  and  the  price  paid  for  them  by 
the  dealers  is  simply  one  remove  from 
starvation  price.  To  be  a  successful  painter 
of  ''pot-boilers,''  it  is  essential  that  one  be 
a  very  bad  artist.     It  is  quantity,  not 

Suality,  that  is  wanted,  and  to  make  a 
ecent  living,  the  painter  must  become  as 
much  chained  to  his  easel  as  the  average 
clerk  is  chained  to  his  desk. 

The  poor  musician  is  in  an  equally  bad 
plight^  and  the  only  chance  he  has  is  by 
obtaining  a  teaching  connection.  While  a 
curate  inll  get,  perhaps,  forty  pounds  a 
year,  an  organist  will  probably  only  get 
twenty  pounds.  To  be  an  efficient  organist 
and  choir-master,  a  man  must  know  music 
thoroughly,  and  be  a  man  of  taste  and 
feeling.  The  organist  is  supposed  to  eke 
out  his  living  by  teaching ;  but  he  cannot 
always  obtain  enough  of  such  work. 

Now  with  all  these  artists,  who  must  be 
men  of  education  and  gentlemen,  who  must 
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maintain  a  certain  appearance  in  accordance 
with  the  social  position  they  bold,  what  is 
to  become  of  them  when  competition  drives 
them  ont  of  the  field  of  laboor,  as  it  does 
in  these  days  1  What  charity  is  there  to 
relieve  their  absolute  necessities  9  What 
means  can  they  appeal  to  to  find  a  field 
for  their  labours? 

A  poor  man  looks  around  him,  and  sees 
huge  advertisements  of  quack  medicines, 
exquisite  soaps,  new  plays,  and  new 
penodicalsj  but  nowhere  can  he  find  a 
guide  to  indicate  to  him  a  possible  field  of 
employmentb  Advertisements  he  will  find 
offering  him  inducements  to  part  with 
money  if  he  has  any ;  but  nowhere  can  he 
find  a  direct  ofier  of  that  needful  commodity 
in  return  for  his  labour,  without  previous 
disbursement  on  his  part  in  the  shape  of 
fees,  or  securities,  or  guarantee  funds,  and 
such  Uke.  Indeed,  often  when  he  is  in 
most  need  of  funds  himself,  because  his 
address  is  in  the  Court  Directory  he  will 
raobably  receive  an  appeal  for  money. 
We  know  a  starving  author  who,  on  one  of 
his  birthdays,  found  himself  with  no 
money  and  no  means  of  getting  a  dinner 
on  credit.  The  morning  post  brought  him 
an  elaborate  appeal  to  subscribe  to  the 
funds  of  the  Ragged  School  Union.  If 
one  be  in  rags,  one  may  obtain  parish 
relief;  but  if  one  have  a  good  coat,  one 
dare  not  apply  for  it,  and,  worse  than  all, 
one  dare  not  pawn  the  coat 

Surely  some  scheme  of  an  institution 
might  be  practically  devised,  which 
would  undertake  to  aid  the  -  pauper  in 
broadcloth  to  find  work,  or  small  capital 
A  man  in  a  strait  would  not  object  to  pay 
a  fee  of  five  shillings  if  he  knew  that  some 
real  aid  would  be  given  him,  some  practical 
advice  and  kinmy  sympathy  by  some 
benevolent  yet  practical  men,  who  would 
make  it  their  business  to  try  and  remedy 
a  social  grievance,  which  is  so  pitiable  as 
almost  to  become  a  social  evil.  Thus  the 
working  expenses  of  the  institution  would 
be  paid  Real  good  would  be  done  to 
society,  because  men  and  women  calculated 
to  be  ornaments  to  it  would  be  saved  from 
despair,  employers  might  obtain  workers 
at  once  honest  and  intelligent,  and  the 
deservinff  poor  would  be  no  longer  hidden, 
but  gramially  become  '*  unseen,"  because 
non-exiBtent* 

*  The  Editor  of  All  the  Ykar  Round  doea  not 
adopt  the  responsibility  of  all  the  statements  and 
opinions  set  forth  in  this  article,  which  must  be 
taken  as  expressing  the  views  of  its  author,  and  not 
necessarily  those  of  the  Editor. 
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Land  and  water,  astronomers  say,  & 
much  better  distributed  in  our  outsi( 
neighbouring  planet,  Mars,  than  on  01 
own  native  sphere,  Terra.  Although  the 
land-surface  is  a  trifle  in  excess  of  the 
seas,  the  Martians  have  the  wet  and  tl 
dry,  the  fat  and  lean  of  their  globe,  lil 
first-rate  bacon,  so  pleasantly  and  fair! 
interlarded,  that  they  would  not  beliei 
either  in  our  oceans  or  in  Asiatic  and  Africa 
deserts,  unless  they  saw  them  with  the 
own  eyes,  of  course  through  eztra-powerf  1 
telescopes. 

Instead  of  islands  here  and  ther 
emerging  with  a  struggle  above  the  water 
their  continents  seem  rather  to  reduce  the 
oceans  to  the  condition  of  inland  seas- 
veritable  Mediterraneans.  They  need  t 
Columbus  to  discover  their  America,  fo 
having  neither  an  Atlantic  nor  a  Pacifi 
tixej  might  almost  walk  dryshod  roue 
their  little  world,  whose  seas  are  cut  u 
into  long-drawn  gulfs,  like  our  own  Ee 
Sea  or  Adriatia  Df  their  supposed  canal 
not  less  than  one  hundred  miles  broa< 
all  we  can  say  at  present  is,  that  if  the 
really  are  the  results  of  manual  labou 
they  beat  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  and  a 
his  works  —  and  all  his  projects  too- 
hollow. 

We  Terrestrials,  on  the  contrary,  wit 
three  times  as  much  water  as  land,  ha\ 
not  always  the  water  where  we  want  i 
True,  Europe  itself  is  so  environed  by  sei 
that  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  a 
overgrown  peninsula,  while  its  numeroi 
inland  lakes,  small  and  great,  must  have 
beneficial  effect  on  its  climate.  The  san 
may  be  said,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  tii 
much  vaster  area  of  North  America.  Bi 
take  the  great  Asiatic  continent.  Woul 
it  not  be  an  excellent  thing  if  we  coul 
cut  out  a  good  piece  of  its  sterile  centre- 
which  might  be  utilised  as  an  island  somi 
where  off  its  south  coast — and  fill  up  tl 
hole  with  water,  salt  or  fresh  1  This  i 
what  it  is  proposed  to  do  for  North  Af  rica- 
except  that  the  hole  is  ready  made,  an 
only  requires  filling. 

The  matter  would  be  made  clearer  if  th 
reader  had  before  him  a  good  map  ( 
Algeria  and  Tunis,  on  the  east  coast  c 
which  latter  province  he  will  note  a  larg 
bay  called  the  Gulf  of  Kabes,  or  Gabes,  an 
westwards,  in  Algeria,  the  province  ( 
Constantin& 

Now,  south  of  the  provinces  df  Constai 
tine  and  Tunis,  there  exist  vast  depreasioi 
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in  the  soil  which  extend  from  the  meridian 
of  Biskra  to  the  Golf  of  Gabes — namely, 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  English  miles. 
The  bottom  of  these  depressions — called 
by  the  natives  "chotta" — ^is  occupied  by 
surfaces  which  have  been  levelled  by  the 
action  of  water,  and  are  now  covered  with 
a  crust  of  crystallised  salt  of  various 
thickness. 

There  are  three  principal  chotts;  the 
chott  Melrir,  the  chott  Rharsa,  and  the 
chott  Djerid,  which  last  is  the  nearest  to 
the  Gulf  of  Gabes.  A  most  important  fact 
is  that  the  altitude  of  these  is  at  present 
known  with  great  precision.  From  1873 
to  1883,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  kilometres  (one  thousand  and 
seventy-five  miles)  of  geometrical  levellings 
have  been  executed,  in  sections  of  from 
something  more  than  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  each. 

The  level  of  me  sea  at  low  water  in  the 
Gulf  of  Gabes  was  taken  as  the  point  of 
departure  for  these  surveys,  whose  absolute 
exactitude  has  been  admitted  by  the 
Acad^mie  des  Sciences.  If  any  doubts 
about  the  question  were  still  entertained, 
tliey  would  be  dispelled  by  the  survey 
recently  made  for  a  line  of  railway  from 
Biskra  to  Touggourt  The  level  of  the 
Mediterranean  at  Philippeville  was  taken 
as  the  starting-point  for  the  levels  obtained 
on  that  occasion.  On  reaching  Mraier,  on 
the  western  end  of  the  chott  Melrir,  the 
level  was  found  to  coincide,  within  a  very 
few  inches,  with  that  resulting  from 
taking  the  Gulf  of  Gabes  as  the  starting- 
point. 

Two  out  of  the  three  above-mentioned 
chotts,  namely,  Melrir  and  Eharsa,  are 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  If  therefore 
they  were  put  in  communication  with  the 
Gulf  of  Gabes  by  means  of  a  sufficiently 
broad  canal,  its  waters  would  rush  in  and 
form  an  inland  sea  whose  level  would  be 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  new  sea  resulting  from 
inundating  these  two  chotts  would  have  a 
total  surface  of  eight  thousand  two  hundred 
square  kilometres,  or  from  fourteen  to 
fifteen  times  the  size  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  which  covers  only  five  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  square  ^lom^tres.  And 
as  the  bottom  of  the  chotts  is  flat  and 
hoiizontal,the  inland  sea  would  have  nearly 
the  same  depth  throughout  its  extent, 
namely,  an  average  depth  of  water  of 
twenty -four  metres,  or  seventy  -  eight 
English  feet  and  a  fraction. 

Were    this    herculean    project    once 


executed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  not  a 
fetr  consequences  would  ensue  from  it 
which  at  present  are  unexpected  and  un- 
foreseen. But  there  are  also  not  a  few 
desirable  results  which  may  very  fairly  be 
reckoned  upon.  For  iiistance,  the  chotts, 
in  their  actual  condition,  are  no  better  than 
muddy,  saline,  swampy  hoUovns,  which,  at 
certun  times  of  the  year,  under  an  African 
sun,  become  centres  of  every  form  of  marsh 
disease.  Thus,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  chott  Melrir,  the  streams  known  as  the 
Oued  Djeddi  and  the  Oued  el  Arab  widen 
into  broad  deltas  and  spread  their  waters 
over  the  swamps  called  Farfaria,  covering 
a  surface  of  about  one  thousand  square 
kilometres.  This  vast  re^on,  inaccessible 
in  winter,  overerown  with  reeds  and  rushes, 
becomes  partifdly  dried  in  summer,  and  is 
thereby  converted  into  a  source  of  pesti- 
lenca  As  soon  as  the  month  of  March 
arrives,  the  natives  avoid  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  chotts  Melrir  and  Rharsa  are  the 
receptacles  of  the  waters  of  an  immense 
basin  which,  by  the  valley  of  the  Igharghar, 
reaches  as  far  as  the  Djebel  Hogghar, 
situated  nearlv  one  thousand  kilometres  to 
the  south,  and,  by  the  valley  of  the  Oued 
Djeddi,  to  the  Djebel  Amour,  four  hundred 
kilometres  to  the  west  What  possibility 
is  there  of  draining  these  fenny  depres- 
sions 1  How  can  the  waters  that  run  into 
them  be  got  rid  of,  either  superficially  or 
undergrounds  If  they  were  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  problem  would  be 
capable  of  solution ;  but  in  consequence  of 
their  inferior  altitude,  they  must  remain 
for  ever  in  the  state  of  pestiferous  bogs, 
unless  they  can  be  again  covered  with  a 
deep  stratum  of  water;  that  is,  unless  they 
can  be  restored  to  the  previous  condition 
which  has  been  changed  by  some  natural 
accident ;  in  ikct,  unless  they  can  become 
once  more  an  inland  arm  or  gulf  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  chott  Djerid,  like  the  chotts  Mehir 
and  Rharsa,  is  a  depression  enclosed  by 
higher  ground  in  all  directions,  and  con- 
tinually kept  in  a  muddy  state  by  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  stagnant  water.  But 
this  chott,  being  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  can  easflybe  drained  and  made  whole- 
some to  dwell  in.  All  that  is  needed,  is  to 
Sut  it  in  communication  either  witi^  the 
lediterranean  or  with  the  chott  Rharsa, 
by  opening  one  or  two  efficient  cuttings  or 
trenches.  The  stagnant  watw  will  thus  be 
carried  away;  the  soil  will  rapidly  be 
drained  and  dried ;  the  salt  which  saturates 
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it  win  h6  gradually  washed  out ;  and  the 
gfotindfl  of  the  chott  Djerid,  which  coneist 
of  ezceedingl J  fertile  mad,  will  not  only 
cease  to  be  dangeroosly  unhealthy,  but, 
after  thorough  drainage,  will  be  all  that 
the  cultivator  can  desire.  Visions  of 
cotton,  sugar-canesi  and  other  valuable 
tropical  crops,  wHI  at  once  present  them- 
selves asfuture  probabilities.  And  historical 
facts  confirm  those  expectations.  In  the 
time  of  the  Bomans,  when  the  chotts  were 
fan  of  water,  Tunis  and  the  south  of 
Algeria  were  incomparably  more  fertile 
than  at  present  Tlie  sterility  of  the 
adjoining  regions  has  been  the  consequence 
of  the  drying-up  of  the  chott& 

If,  therefore,  contrary  to  first  expecta- 
tions, the  chott  Djerid  cannot  be  inundated 
— if  the  sur&ce  of  the  inland  sea  wiU  be 
less  extensive  than  had  been  hoped — stiU, 
the  completion  of  the  project  wiU  result 
in  restoring  to  cultivation  one  million 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  acres 
of  exceUent  earth,  which  at  present  is 
in  such  a  permanently  swampy  condition 
that  it  is  impossible  to  venture  upon  it 
without  danger.  An  additional  important 
circumstance  is  that  the  sea-water,  once 
introduced  into  the  basin  of  the  chotts, 
will  exert  so  considerable  a  pressure  on  the 
bottom  of  those  immense  cavities,  that  the 
fresh  .water,  which  now  oozes  into  them, 
win  be  stemmed  and  driven  back,  and  wiU 
consequently  increase  the  yield,  and  even 
the  number^  of  the  wells  and  springs 
which  give  fertility  to  the  neighbouring 
oases. 

The  engineering  details  of  this  gigantic 
project — how  many  years  it  wUl  take  to 
fiU  the  inland  sea  by  means  of  a  canal  of 
given  breadth  and  depth,  conducting  to  it 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean;  the 
nature  of  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted, 
and  other  practical  speculations — may  be 
learned  from  a  pampnlet  of  ereat  ability 
and  completeness*  by  Le  Commandant 
Boudaire,  with  iUustrative  maps,  and  a 
preface  by  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  It 
^ves  the  reader,  who  takes  any  interest 
in  the  scheme,  a  mass  of  inf  ormauon  which 
evidently  cannot  be  more  than  aUuded  to 
here. 

The  realisation  of  the  new  inland  sea 
wiU  cost,  of  course,  a  considerable  sum, 
which  is  estimated  at  six  millions  sterling; 
but  it  win  be  infinitely  better  spent  money 
than  the  thousands  of  pounds  wasted  on 

*  L*  Mer  Interieure  Afrioaine^  Paris,  Imprimerie 
de  la  Soci4t4  Anonyme  dea  Fubhcationa  P^riodique. 
1»-15,  Quai  Voltaire. 


Arctid  /,  expeditions,  for  instance,  with 
scarcely  any  other  end  or  object  to 
boast  of  than  the  danger,  almost 
the  certainty,  incurred  of  condemning 
successive  crews  of  brave  and  able  men  to 
cruelly  prolonged  torture  and  miserable 
death 

It  win  be  worth  paying  a  trifle  of  cash 
(if  an  invitation  is  not  to  be  had)  for  a 
ticket  to  the  grand-stand,  which  ought  to 
be  erected  at  the  point  where  the  water 
firom  the  Mediterranean  first  gushes  and 
pours  into  the  chott  Sharsa,  and  graduaUy 
floods  it,  if  only  to  witness  the  surprise 
and  constomation  caused  amongst  the  un- 
seen, and  perhaps  unsuspectod,  inhabitants 
of  the  swamp.  The  salt,  to  which  they 
are  acclimatised,  will  not  kiU  many  of  the 
creatures  belonging  and  peculiar  to  the 
fauna  of  the  chotts,  but  a  continuous  deluge 
of  wator  most  certainly  wiQ,  unless  they 
speedily  shift  their  quarters.  It  wiU  be 
everyone  for  himself,  and  a  ducking  take 
the  hindmost.  What  a  capital  opportunity 
it  win  offer  to  zoological  coUectors  !  Only 
those  spectators  who  are  afiraid  bf  creepy- 
crawlies,  of  snakes  and  lisards,  firogs  and 
toads — nay,  of  rats,  mice,  and  unknown 
wee  beasties — wiU  be  wise  to  secure  a  seat 
weU  raised  above  the  path  of  the  startled 
emigrants;  for  there  wiU  be  such  a  scamper- 
ing <'sauve  qui  pent"  as  is  not  often  seen 
at  a  sitting,  fiut  the  true  zoologist  is  afraid 
of  nothing.  He  wiU  handle  a  porcupine  as 
cooUy  as  if  it  were  an  eider-down  piUow, 
and  face  a  laughing  hyena  with  a  defiant 
smOe. 

And  when  the  sea  is  fiUed  up  to  high- 
water  mark,  what  a  capital  fishpond,  winter 
sanitarium,  and  yachting  station  it  wiU 
make  1  Too  far  distant  from  its  parent, 
the  greater  sea,  to  be  resorted  to  as  a 
harbour  of  refuge,  it  is  sure,  nevertheless, 
to  be  frequented  by  trading  vessels  to 
carry  ofi*  the  produce  of  ite  banks,  which 
win  eventuaUy  be  dotted  with  groves  of 
date  and  cocoa-nut  palms,  clumps  of  olive- 
trees,  patehes  of  bananas,  and  other  tropical 
fruits.  Hotels,  perhaps  towns,  wiU  spring 
up  on  picturesque  ana  eligible  sites ;  luxu- 
rious house-boate  wiU  float  in  its  most 
sheltered  and  shady  creeks.  The  inflowing 
stream  wUl  rapidly  stock  it  with  shoak  of 
fish,  marine  crustaceans,  moUuscs,  sea- 
weeds, and  their  germs,  on  which  a  host  of 
creatures  feed.  Turbot,  tunny,  soles, 
muUet,  gurnards,  fishing-^ogs  or  anglers, 
and  such  like  piscine  damties,  will  increase 
and  multiply.  With  safiron  and  onions 
from  the  gaiden-plot  at  hand,  oil  from  the 
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tree,  and  a  haul  or  two  in  the  live  fiah-boz, 
the  MarseillidB  epicure,  out  for  a  holiday, 
will  come  and  eat  as  good  a  boaillabaisBe 
as  he  could  get  at  home. 

Prophets  of  evil  predict  that  by  the  con- 
tinual inflow  of  Mediterranean  water 
(already  Salter  than  the  ocean)  to  supply 
the  continual  loss  by  evaporation,  the 
inland  sea,  gradually  growing  Salter  and 
Salter,  will  eventually  become  one  solid 
mass  of  crystallised  salt — the  big^st  block 
of  rock-salt  in  the  world.  To  this,  we  can 
only  say  that  it  will  take  a  very,  very  long 
time  to  do  it,  and  that  we  cannot  teU  what 
may  happen  between  this  and  then.  That 
a  chan^  of  climate  will  occur  is  inevitable. 
The  loss  by  evaporation  may  be,  partially 
at  least,  replaced  by  rains.  Salt  also 
evaporates,  when  in  company  with  vapour, 
as  well  as  water ;  which  any  one  may  test 
and  ascertain  by  licking  his  lips  after 
passing  through  a  sea-fog.  In  any  case, 
barrenness  for  barrenness,  things  will  be 
no  worse  than  they  were  before — ^better 
even,  by  the  complete  suppression  of  marsh 
miasma  and  the  cultivation  of  the  Djeiid 
chott. 

But  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  assures  us 
that  the  inland  sea  will  be  perfectly  safe  from 
silting  or  salting  up  for  the  next  thousand 
or  fifkeen  hundrod  years — ^whioh  guarantee 
is  a  sufficiently  lengthened  term  for  any 
human  enterprisa  Of  course  he  does  not 
reckon  upon  earthquakes  or  other  abnormal 
geologictd  phenomena.  A  more  serious 
matter  is  to  consider  what  profits  and  ad- 
vantages may  be  reasonably  expected  firom 
the  completion  of  the  work 

The  first  will  arise  from  a  zone  of  land 
surrounding  the  inland  sea,  and  conceded 
by  the  State  to  the  company  which  under- 
takes to  execute  the  project  This  land, 
formed  by  the  drying  up  of  very  fertile 
mud,  but  completely  unproductive  in  con- 
sequence of  drouffht,  would  soon  acquire 
considerable valuenom  the  modified  climate 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  new-made 
sea.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  region 
of  the  oases,  when  water  is  abundant 
enough  for  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  be 
possible,  every  cultivated  acre  gives  a  net 
revenue  of  twenty  pounds  a  year.  An 
idea  may  thence  be  formed  of  tiie  profits 
realisable  by  the  company  from  the  liuids 
conceded. 

Next  comes  the  felling  of  timber  in  the 
forests  on  the  south  dope  of  the  Aures, 
the  privilege  of  cutting  which  is  demanded 
for  ninety-nine  years.  He  forests  of  Amar 
Khaddon  and  Chechar,  for  instance,  cover- 


ing an  area  of  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  acres,  are  filled  with  trees  of 
great  age  and  handsome  dimensions.  But 
nothing  can  be  done  with  them  at  present^ 
through  the  absolute  want  of  means  of 
communication.  And  yet^  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  maintaining  those  forests  in  a 
healthily  productive  state,  periodical  thin- 
nings would  be  beneficial.  The  inland  sea 
womd  make  that  possible,  since  they  are 
distant  from  it  only  eighteen  miles.  More- 
over, it  is  certain  that  the  forests  them- 
selves will  benefit  largely  by  the  modified 
climate.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the 
aqueous  emanations  floating  in  the  air  will 
counteract  the  droueht  with  which  the 
sirocco  periodically  inflicts  them.         • 

Then  come  the  fisheries  of  the  inland 
sea,  whose  rich  yield  may  be  absolutely 
counted  on,  from  the  example  of  the  Bitter 
Lakes  along  the  course  of  we  Suez  Canal. 
Thoselakes,  completely  dry  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal,  have  become  exceedingly 
fuu  of  fish,  in  spite  of  their  extra  briny 
water,  consequent  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
crystallised  salt  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
their  bed.  It  would  seem  that  this  excess 
of  salt  has  even  an  attraction  for  many  fish, 
for  they  abandon  Lake  Timsah,  which 
receives  the  overflow  of  the  fredi-water 
canal,  and  is  consequently  less  salt^  and 
migrate  in  mass  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  which 
are  distant  sixty  miles  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  only  eighteen  from  the  Bea 
Sea.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  nearly  all 
those  fish  are  Mediterranean  speciea  The 
leneth,  therefore,  of  the  canal  from  the 
Gulf  of  Gabes  will  prove  no  hindrance 
to  the  stocking  of  tihe  inland  sea  with 
fish. 

As  an  estimate  of  the  probable  profits 
of  the  fisheries,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
fishing  of  Lake  Mensaleh,  whose  surface  is 
relatively  small,  is  let  for  eighty  thousand 

Sounds  a  year.  The  tenant  a  native 
gyptian,  gets  a  eood  deal  of  money  out 
of  it,  although  the  work  is  very  badly 
done.  Certain  species  of  fidi,  after  their 
roe  has  been  extracted  to  make  a  sort  of 
caviare  called  '*  boutargue,"  are  thrown 
away,  and  so  yield  absolutely  nothing, 
whereas  oil  at  least  might  be  obtained 
from  them,  and  afterwards  manure  possess- 
ing the  qualities  of  guano. 

Besides  which,  the  chott  Djerid  is 
covered  at  certain  points  with  layers  of 
crystallised  salt^  which  render  it  a  vast 
natural  salt  mme.  The  railway  which  the 
company  will  lay  down  alongside  the  canal 
of  supply,  as  soon  as  the  works  are  fairly 
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commenced,  will  permit  the  immediate 
working,  almost  without  expense,  of  these 
immense  quantities  of  salt,  whose  white- 
ness and  parity  are  quite  exceptionaL 
^  The  new  inland  African  Sea  would  also 
give  to  Algeria,  and  thereby  to  France,  a 
secure  frontier  of  the  greatest  political  and 
milita^  importance.  Chie  -Uung,  how- 
ever, is  clear — namely,  that  this  sea,  if 
realised,  will  benefit  very  many  persons 
besides  its  projectors  and  its  executers. 


DO  YOU  REMEMBER  ? 

DiAB,  do  you  remember  lingering  side  by  side. 
Where  in  the  midnight  hesYons  the  daylight  never 
died; 

Where  the  waves'  recorrent  music  kept  cadence  to 

our  thought, 
And  the  hour  and  the  silence  our  love  to  rapture 

wrought? 

Dear,  do  yon   remember    the  fair   and    foolish 

dream? 
How  life  grew  to  enchantment  beneath  its  golden 

gleam? 

While  the  pulses  thrilled  together  to  the  clasping 

of  the  hand. 
And  the  moon's  path  lay  in  silver  on  the  sea  and 

on  the  sand ; 

And,  like  phantoms  o*er  its  radiance,  flitted  the 

sh&dowy  ships, 
And  love  and  life  were  meeting  at  the  touching  of 

thalips. 

Ah  me  !  how  fast  it  faded,  that  glittering  heaving 

path. 
The   glory  of  the  skies  above,  as   of   the   earth 

beneath  ! 

The  dream  was  false  and  fickle,  the  hope  an  idle 

thing. 
The  miinc  died  upon  the  notes,  and  snapped  the 

golden  string. 

Perhaps  it  had  been  wiser  if  nor  heart  nor  lip  had 

met. 
Dear,  do  you  remember  ?— it  were  better  to  forget. 


SHILLINGBURY  SKETCHEa 

OUR  TEOMEN.      THE  FATHER. 

On^  the  authority  of  a  renowned  poet — 
now,  indeed,  we  may  sa^,  on  the  authority 
of  a  "person  of  quahty"  likewise — we 
are  assured  that  "the  thoughts  of  men 
are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns;" 
and,  if  I  remember  aright^  the  genenJ 
teaching  of  the  poem  ftom  which  &e  sen- 
tence aooye  is  quoted,  sets  out  the  belief 
that  the  human  race  has  entered  the  path 
of  promss,  and  is  pressing  onward  with  a 
wilL  This  question  of  progress,  however, 
is  one  out  of  which,  on  slight  provocation, 
may  arise  a  battle  as  keen  as  that  of  the 
Books  or  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  so  I  will 
merely  glance  at  it,  mf  erring  I  may  assume 
that  the  present  era  is  one  of  change,  and 
saying  nothing  as  to  whether  the  change 
is  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse.    I  have 


been  led  thus  to  moralise  on  the  mutability 
of  things  in  consequence  of  my  experiences 
during  a  visit  I  lately  paid  to  Hedgelands 
Manor,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Suttaby,  a  house  in  which  many  of  the 
happiest  of  my  youthful  days  were  spent 
Hie  reader  will  probably  decide  at  once 
that  I  found  the  Hedgelands  of  to-day 
changed  from  the  Hedgelands  of  my  youth, 
and  in  doing  so  he  will  not  be  far  wide  of 
the  mark. 

Though  it  lies  within  the  parochial  limits 
of  Shilhngbury  the  manor-house  stands  a 
good  two  miles  from  the  market-place,  and 
its  owner  gets  very  little  in  return  for  the 
rates  for  paving  and  gas-lighting,  which 
he  has  to  pay,  in  order  that  the  denizens 
of  Sbillingbury  proper  may  walk  with  un- 
sullied bc^ts,  and  not  knock  their  heads 
against  the  town  pump  on  such  nights  as 
may  not  be  illuminated  by  the  li^ht  of  the 
moon.  The  country  round  Shilhngbury  is 
rather  tame  in  its  natural  features,  but  the 
hill  down  which  one  has  to  go  in  oider  to 
reach  the  happy  valley  of  Hedgelands  is  a 
very  respectable  hill,  when  jud^  by  an 
English  standard.  This  valley  is  narrow 
and  winding.  Along  it  there  runs  as 
charming  a  little  trout-stream  as  the  heart 
of  an  angler  could  desire.  It  is  thickly 
wooded  with  fine-grown  elms  and  chest- 
nuts, and  it  is  bounded  on  the  far  side  by 
anoUier  boldly-rising  breast  of  down-like 
country.  The  house  is  a  long,  low- 
walled,  steep-roofed  building,  without  any- 
thing to  mark  it  in  the  way  of  architectural 
pretensions  save  the  flint  facings  of  the 
walls  and  the  mouldered  brick  mullions  of 
the  windows.  It  is  an  old  house,  and  so, 
in  a  manner,  interesting,  but  its  chief  title 
to  renown  lay  in  the  fact  that,  amidst  the 
decay  and  absorption  of  the  small  estates 
which  had  been  going  on  at  such  an  un- 
toward rate  of  speed  since  the  begmning 
of  the  century,  it  still  sheltered  a  man 
who  still  owned  as  well  as  tilled  the  sur- 
rounding acres. 

In  my  youth,  the  owner  of  the  place 
was  a  Mr.  Nathaniel  Suttaby.  He  and 
my  father  were  dose  Mends,  and  Arthur 
Suttaby,  his  son,  tibiough  some  years  my 
junior,  was  my  own  chief  playmate.  To  a 
Londoner,  life  in  Sbillingbury  itself  would 
have  seemed  real  countxy ;  but  I,  as  a  boy 
bom  and  bred  in  the  town,  was  never 
looked  upon  as  a  bon&  fide  country  lad  by 
my  friends  at  Hedgelands,  and  often, 
during  the  Sunday  mominp^s  walk  which 
my  father  and  Mr.  Suttaby  mvariably  took 
together   after   service,  tiie  latter  would 
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remark  that  I  was  looking  pale  and  pinched 
like,  and  that  a  breath  of  country  air  would 
do  me  all  the  good  in  the  world.  Then,  as 
a  role,  the  next  momine,  a  strange  com- 
posite vehicle,  called  a  sociable,  woiud  drive 
np  to  oar  front  door  to  cany  me  off, 
nothing  loth,  for  a  week's  ran  in  the  farm- 

irards,  and  barns,  and  granaries  ct  Hedge- 
ands  Manor. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Sattaby  was  a  yeoman  of 
the  old-fashioned  type,  and  his  establish- 
ment was  certainly  conducted  on  old- 
fashioned  lines.  In  the  days  of  his  early 
training,  master  and  servant,  farmer  and 
merchant,  carried  on  their  dealings  largely 
by  the  transfer  of  kind.  Money  as  the 
medium  of  exchange  did  not  play  the  part 
it  does  now  in  our  more  complicated  social 
state.  In  Hedgelands,  at  that  time,  there 
would  be  always  as  many  female  servants 
i^in  as  one  would  now  find  in  a  house  of 
like  pretension ;  but  very  few  of  Uiem  got 
any  wages  in  hard  money.    The  village- 

S'rl  had  the  run  of  the  table,  a  new 
ess  or  two,  and  training  of  a  rough  sort, 
which  generally  enabled  her  to  secure  a 
place  in  a  real  gentleman's  house,  provided 
that  Hymen  did  not  interfere  and  join  her 
fate  with  that  of  one  or  other  of  the  carter- 
lads  who  abounded  in  the  stablesjust  as  the 
maids  did  in  the  kitchen.  There  was 
rough  plenty,  both  for  master  and 
servants.  The  stray  caller,  let  him  be 
neighbour,  cattle-dealer,  or  messenger, 
wo^d  never  be  allowed  to  go  away  with- 
out first  taking  the  good  (£eer  of  either 
cellar  or  larder.  Mr.  Suttaby  would  stand 
at  the  front  door,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  on  the  look-out  for  such  like 
droppers-in,  and  would  ever  be  ready  with 
some  rough  bit  of  pleasantry  concerning  the 
sharpness  of  his  visitors'  noses  as  to  where 
a  pood  dinner  was  to  be  found ;  but,  in 
spite  of  his  gibes,  he  was  always  in  his 
heart  ^lad  to  see  them,  to  hear  what  news 
was  stirring  in  the  next  hundred,  and  how 
lambs  were  selling  at  Martlebury.  Hie 
old  gentleman  had  a  hearty  laugh  and 
rather  a  bitter  tongue,  and  a  selection  of 
ancient  jokes,  each  flavoured  with  some 
special  spice  of  personality,  and  these  would 
be  duly  let  off  whenever  the  appropriate 
subject  might  approach  the  doorstep.  The 
point  of  most  of  these,  I  remember,  lay  in 
the  overweeninff  arrogance  and  extrava- 
gance of  the  world  in  general,  in  these  latter 
days,  and  in  the  frightful  falling  off  that 
had  come  to  pass  universally  since  the  dajs 
when  he  was  a  boy. 
Mr.  Suttaby  was  a  tall  old  man,  lank 


and  wiry.  His  face  was  clean-shaven,  and 
his  close  white  hair  grew  thick  as  a  door- 
mat on  his  head,  though  —  or,  perhaps, 
because — ^he  had  never  used  a  drop  of  anv 
hair-preserving  compound  in  his  life.  A 
blue  coat  with  bright  buttons,  a  buff  waist- 
coat, drab  breeches  and  gaiters,  and  a  white 
spotted  neckcloth,  worn  without  any  such 
superfluous  refinement  as  a  collar,  made 
up  his  costume— a  costume  which  knew 
no  change  during  twenty-five  years  and 
more.  Mr.  Suttaby  was  a  keen-witted, 
observant  man,  wiUi  a  sound  judgment, 
and  gifted  wit^  that  all-embradn^,  well- 
nigh  infallible  memory  which  is  the 
compensation  of  those  who  read  ]ittl& 
Memories  like  his  run  along  in  one  narrow 
groove  of  personal  observation,  seizing 
upon  every  mcident  that  meets  them  with 
octopus-like  tenacity,  in  lieu  of  diffusing 
themselves  in  futile  excursions  over  acres 
of  printed  broadsheet  Upon  them,  events 
such  as  a  river  flood,  an  unusually  hot 
summer,  or  a  bad  lambing  season,  imprint 
themselves  far  more  deeply  than  they 
would  upon  memories  choked  by  the  dust 
of  the  great  grinding  mill  of  modern  in- 
telligence. Imr.  Suttaby  could  tell  you, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  how  nmny 
bushels  per  acre  of  wheat  he  threshed  out 
of  the  home  close  the  first  year  he  farmed; 
what  year  it  was  when  Harry  Oolo  ran 
away  to  enlist;  and  how  long  old  Sally 
Jarvis  had  been  on  the  parisL  He  was 
shrewd  and  quick-sighted  with  regard  to 
his  business  as  far  as  his  lights  went^  and 
probably  his  brain  harboured  no  more 
cobwebs  than  might  any  day  have  been 
swept  out  of  the  craniums  of  enlightened 
persons  by  whom  he  would  have  been  rated 
as  an  illiterate  farmer,  and  nothing  more. 

I  can  recall  some  half  dozen  individu- 
alities, familiar  to  me  during  youth,  which, 
now  that  I  look  back  at  them  over  the 
best  part  of  my  life,  seem  to  belong  to  a 
very  remote  antiquity,  t  doubt  whether 
the  young  people  of  the  present  day,  when 
they  shaU  have  spent  enough  time  to 
enable  them  to  indulge  in  the  questionable 
luxury  of  retrospect,  will  note  so  great  a 
gulf  between  themselves  and  the  older 
stagers  around  them.  The  advent  of  the 
age  of  steam  made  society  jump  farther 
forward  in  ten  years  th$n  in  the  whole 
preceding  century.  And  of  all  the  indi- 
vidualities just  alluded  to,  Mr.  Suttaby 
certainly  dated  back  the  farthest  His 
ideas,  his  speech,  and  his  manners  were 
archaic  even  for  a  man  of  his  age,  and  there 
was  a  reason  for  this.    Both  his  parents 
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died  when  he  was  yery  young,  and  he  was 
brought  up  by  his  maternal  grandmother, 
a  lady  who  was  bom  in  the  year  A.D.  1698. 
In  her  system  of  education,  I  think,  Mrs. 
Endioott — for  this  was  the  old  lady's  name 
—must  haye  followed  a  vigorous  Une,  and 
one  calculated  to  mould  early  into  definite 
shape  the  young  material  she  took  in  hand, 
for  Mr.  Suttaby,  as  a  grown  tree,  certainly 
had  a  strong  inclination  towards  the  ways 
and  habits  of  the  last  century,  thus 
showing  in  what  direction  the  twig  had 
been  bent  As  I  have  said  before,  he 
held  the  belief— not  uncommon  amongst 
old  gentlemen — that  the  world  and  all  it 
contained  were  going  to  the  miscbief . 
With  wider  questions  of  the  day — questions 
which  are  now  fully,  aye,  and  shrewdly  dis- 
cussed on  the  village-ereen  and  in  the  inn- 
kitchen — he  troubled  himself  little.  Now 
and  then,  when  rumours  of  towns  sacked 
and  hilt  destroyed  by  the  mob  of  reform 
came  to  his  ears,  and  stories  of  threshing- 
machines  smashed  by  gangs  of  farm-labourers 
imperfectly  instructed  m  the  science  of 
political  economy,  he  would  hazud  the 
opinion  that  Government  ought  to  do 
something ;  but  politics  at  large  he  regarded 
as  matters  for  the  gentry  and  the  people 
up  in  London  to  wrangle  about  at  election- 
times.  He  always  voted  Whig,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  his  grandfather  had 
done  so  all  his  life,  and  had  taught  him  the 
following  verse  by  way  of  helping  him  to 
form  his  political  creed : 

Last  Christmas  Day  morning  I  thought  it  no  sm 

To  drink  a  glass  of  Holland  gin, 

To  clear  my  voice,  and  make  me  sing. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  shall  be  king. 

But  to  learn  what  Mr.  Suttaby'a  real 
politics  were  would  have  been  a  difficult 
task,  for  I  have  over  and  over  again  heard 
him  repeat  with  emphasis  that  Whigs  and 
Tories  were  all  rogues  alike.  I  have  known 
him,  however,  to  apeak  in  terms  of  high 
approval  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  of  the  high 
prices  which  blessed  the  land  during  that 
statesman's  tenure  of  power,  so  I  fimcy,  in 
spite  of  his  Uue  and  buff  exterior,  that  he 
was  a  Tory  at  heart 

The  internal  economy  of  the  houite,  as  it 
used  to  be  when  I  first  knew  it,  certainly 
belonged  to  a  bygone  age.  On  entering 
one  came  into  a  huge  square  room  with  a 
brick  floor  and  large,  open  chimney.  On 
one  side,  and  rang^  in  racks  against  the 
wall,  hung  a  score  or  more  of  old  brass- 
mounted  muskets  which  had  been  sent 
down  to  Mr.  Suttaby,  as  a  man  of  weight, 
to  distribute  amongst  the  villagers  in  the 


year  when  that  fhtile  camp  was  being 
formed  on  the  heights  behind  Boulogne. 
Under  the  windovrs  ran  a  long  oi&en 
table  resting  upon  solid  trestles  let  into 
the  floor;  and  at  this  boaid  in  the  hot 
summer  weather  the  whole  family  would 
take  their  meals — master  and  mistress, 
son  and  daughters  at  one  end,  and  the 
domestic  servants,  and  now  and  then  a 
farm-labourer,  at  the  other.  At  one 
end  of  this  apartment  were  two  rooms 
panelled  with  fairly  good  work  of 
tiie  sevBUteenth  century,  and  in  the 
ifmaller  of  these,  the  keeping-room  as  it 
was  called,  the  family  usually  Uved  The 
larger,  dignified  with  the  style  of  the 
parlour,  I  never  entered  as  a  guest, 
but  sometimes  when  I  used  to  spend 
the  day  with  Arthur,  we  boys  would 
make  furtive  excursions  thereinto.  I  can- 
not pretend  to  describe  its  equipment  in 
detail,  for  I  never  saw  it  save  in  a  dim, 
half  l4;ht.  I  can  only  say  that  a  sood  deal 
of  care  and  brown-hoUand  had  been  ex- 
pended in  ooverine  everything  upon  which 
a  cover  could  possibly  be  put  Its  blinds 
were  many  times  doubled;  for  Mr&  Suttaby, 
careful  housewife  as  she  was,  held  that 
light  took  the  colour  out  of  carpets  and 
curtains  as  much  as  the  full  blaze  of  the 
sun ;  and  people  of  her  condition,  when 
they  fitted  themselves  out  with  household 
goods,  did  so  for  life,  and  she  would  have 
as  soon  thought  of  buying  a  second  set  of 
curtains  or  carpet  for  the  parlour,  as  she 
would  of  going  to  London  to  be  presented 
at  Court  Upstairs  there  was  a  vast 
range  of  bedrooms,  some  of  them  almost  as 
unapproachable  as  the  above-described 
parlour,  and  above  these  the  attics,  a  region 
of  mystery  and  delight  The  memory  of 
the  happy  times  I  had  spent  in  these  ele- 
vated abodes  was  still  so  vivid  during  my 
late  visit  to  Hedgelands,  that  I  was  strongly 
tempted  to  face  dust  and  cobwebs,  and 
orassy  staircases,  and  revisit  them;  but  my 
philosophy,  warning  me  of  the  danger  of 
attempting  to  repeat  a  success,  came  in 
just  in  time  to  hold  me  back. 

Mrs.  Suttaby,  as  long  as  I  knew  her, 
was  an  invalid ;  one  of  those  who  rather 
delight  in  paiading  their  ailments.  Her 
health  was  certainly  indifferent,  but  she 
could  not  have  been  afflicted  with  half  the 
diseases  of  which  she  was  always  discover- 
ing symptoms,  or  she  must  have  gone  to 
her  grave  years  before  she  did.  She  was 
a  taJJ,  handsome  woman,  with  dark,  curl- 
ing hair,  and  flashing  black  eyes.  Her 
face  was  weU-shaped,  and  her   features 
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clearly-cat,  and  of  a  high-bom  type. 
Neither  she  nor  her  husband  had  any- 
thing like  pride  of  birth,  but  now  and  then 
I  hare  heard  the  old  man  declare  that 
his  wife,  if  she  liked  to  do  so,  could  show 
a  descent  which  would  put  to  shame  the 
family  claims  of  many  of  the  county  mag- 
nates round  about  In  most  matters  Mrs. 
Suttaby  belonged  to  a  past  age  almost  as 
completely  as  her  husband  did ;  and  for 
her  the  question  of  the  subjection  of  women 
was  scarcely  a  practical  one.  She  was  of 
a  generation  which  took  the  rule  of  the 
strongest  more  as  a  matter  of  course  than 
later  ones  hare  done,  and  in  her  relations 
with  her  husband  there  were  traces  of  the 
age  when  the  term  of  wife  included  many 
duties  that  we  should  now  rate  as  menial 
She  may  or  may  not  have  realised  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  destiny  of  women  to  weep, 
but  itis  certain  thatsheaocredited  them  with 
the  liability  of  labour,  and  accordingly  she 
ruled  her  maids  with  an  iron  hand,  and  kept 
them  on  the  moye  from  cockcrow  to  sunset. 
The  Suttaby  family  consisted  of  four 
daughters  and  one  son.  The  girls  were 
fine,  tall,  handsome  women,  strongly 
fayouring  their  mother,  and  they  were  aU 
married  to  neighbouring  farmers,  and  the 
mothers  of  numerous  children  before  they 
were  any  of  them  thirty  years  of  age. 
With  these  we  hare  little  concern.  Arthur, 
the  only  son,  named  after  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  was  bom  some  six  years  after 
the  youngest  of  the  girls,  and  was  in  a  way 
the  child  of  his  parents'  old  aga  By  some 
strange  whim  of  destmy,  the  boy  diowed 
just  as  strong  a  tendency  to  reach  forward 
to  the  future  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  as 
his  father  was  disposed  to  hark  back  to 
his  grandsire's  time,  and  there  was  thus 
a  far  wider  interval  between  the  two  than 
there  commonly  is  between  an  elderly 
father  and  a  young  son.  It  was  evident 
that  considerable  pressure  would  be  needed 
to  mould  Arthur  into  conformity  with  the 
family  traditions.  When  his  son  was  bom, 
Mr.  Suttaby  was  well-to-do;  for  his  position, 
indeed,  he  was  a  rich  man;  and,  as  the 
boy  grew  up,  a  leeend  gained  currency  in 
the  household — a  legend,  it  must  be  added, 
which  had  its  source  in  a  hidden  and  long 
suppressed  ambitionof  Mrs-Suttaby's — ^that 
he  was  to  be  brought  up  like  a  gentleman. 
Where  and  from  whom  the  good  woman 
gleaned  the  notion  of  what  a  real  gentle- 
man ought  to  resemble,  it  will  not  profit 
us  to  consider ;  but  I  fear  there  is  no 
doubt  that  she  did  not  take  her  husband 
as  a  complete  example,  for  Arthur  was 


taught  early  that  it  was  vulgar  to  cool  his 
tea  in  his  saucer,  or  to  use  his  knife  to 
carry  food  from  bis  plate  to  his  mouth,  or 
to  employ  in  conversation  the  vigorous 
Folkshire  provincialisms,  all  of  which  social 
offences,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  Mr. 
Suttaby  often  committed 

It  was  soon  evident  that  Arthur,  as  far 
as  his  outward  seeming  was  concerned, 
would  never  even  approach  the  paternal 
model;  for  his  mother,  with  that  silent, 
mild  insistence  by  which  weak  people  so 
often  get  their  own  way  against  people  of 
stronger  will,  contrived  that  her  boy,  from 
the  time  he  left  the  nurse's  arms,  diould 
be  attired  exactly  as  the  young  Master 
Winsors  were.  Few  of  my  readers  will 
be  able  to  realise,  from  actual  experience, 
what  was  the  youth's  fashionable  attire  of 
1840,  or  thereabouts,  so  I  will  refer  them 
to  contemporary  illustrations,  and  leave 
them  to  judge  whether  Mm  Suttaby 
would  not  have  done  better  to  have 
dressed  her  boy  in  the  garb  of  any  other 
known  period  of  history.  Arthur's  school- 
ing was,  for  a  lonff  time,  a  matter  of  some 
dimcdty.  Until  he  was  nearly  twelve,  he 
went  every  day,  for  a  couple  jof  hours,  to  a 
Mr.  Eench,  a  mild  old  eentleman,  who 
had  once  kept  a  private  school  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  and  had  now  retired  for  a 
life  of  ease  and  the  care  of  a  garden  to  a 
pretty  little  cottagQ  between  Hedgelands 
and  Shillingbuiy ;  out  when  it  was  deemed 
that  a  course  of  study  like  the  above  was 
hardly  enough  for  a  boy  of  Arthur's  age, 
he  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school  at 
Martlebury,  where  the  boys  leamt  Latin  and 
Greek,  Euclid  and  Algebra,  instead  of  the 
scarcely  less  ineffectual  curriculum  in  vo^e 
at  the  classical  and  commercial  academies, 
which  were  then  the  sole  fountains  of 
learning  in  the  smaller  towns.  Of  course 
there  was  our  own  grammar-school,  but 
that  was  just  then  falling  into  its  lowest 
depths  of  decrepitude  under  Dr.  Addle- 
strop's  mismanagement,  and,  besides  this, 
Mrs.  Suttaby  had  an  idea  that  something 
very  superior,  in  the  way  of  polish,  would 
be  imparted  to  the  pupils  of  a  grammar- 
school  in  a  cathedral  town.  To  his  mother 
and  sisters  the  day  of  Arthur's  fiirst 
departure  to  school  was  a  very  moumful 
one;  and  the  old  man,  though  he  scoffed 
at  the  women  for  their  display  of  soft- 
heartedness  and  affected  the  Boman  father, 
looked  rather  wistfully  at  the  boy's  empty 
chair  at  meal-times,  and  set  out  with  a 
heavy  heart  for  his  after-breakfast  walk, 
in  which  he  had  for  some  time  had  his 
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boy  as  a  oompanion.  He  went  much  more 
frequentiy,  too,  to  Martlebory  market^ 
after  Arthur  waa  entered  at  the  grammar- 
school,  and  it  ia  needless  to  say  that  he 
never  made  the  jonmey  without  taking 
with  him  some  toothsome  offering  in  the 
way  of  a  hamper  of  cakes,  and  patties,  and 
new-laid  ^gs,  and  divers  others  of  those 
good  things,  which  seemed  to  spring  up 
naturally  m  the  kitchen  at  Hedgelanda 
The  boy  came  home  for  hb  Easter  holidays, 
and  waa  naturally  made  a  hero  of  by  the 
womankind.  ISiese,  and  probably  Mr. 
Suttaby  as  well,  enjoyed  this  first  vacation 
quite  as  much  as  Arthur  himself  did.  The 
boy  waa  tractable  and  studious,  and,  thanks 
to  the  care  of  one  of  the  sub-masters,  who 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  him,  he  learnt  a 
good  deal  of  usrful  knowledge  in  the 
way  of  chemistry  and  botany,  branches 
which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  did 
not  enter  into  the  ordinary  work  of  tiie 
schooL 

He  grew  up  into  a  tall,  handsome  lad,  a 
bit  of  a  dandy  as  to  his  clothes,  but  muily 
withaL  Everybody  liked  him,  and  it 
appeared  as  if  Mrs.  Suttaby's  prescription 
for  making  a  gentleman  of  her  son  was 
doing  its  work  well,  though,  assuredly,  it 
was  making  him  into  a  man  differing  from 
his  father  as  widely  as  winter  from  summer. 
It  might  have  been  on  this  account^  or  it 
might  have  been  the  result  of  reasons  more 
complex,  that  Mr.  Suttaby  did  not  regaid 
this  gentleman-making  process  with  the 
same  approval  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
did. 

The  old  man  was,  as  I  have  said  before, 
a  sharp  observer,  and  he  had  seen,  with 
ever-growing  regret  and  uneasiness,  every 
time  that  Arthur  came  home  from  school, 
that  the  influences  to  which  the  boy  was 
subjected,  however  desirable  they  might 
be  in  other  respects,  were  not  calculated 
to  make  him  satisfied  with  a  life  such  as 
he  would  have,  farming  the  acres  of 
Hedgelands,  as  so  many  generations  of 
Suttabys  had  hitherto  done.  This  life,  the 
old  man  had  decided,  somewhat  pre- 
maturely perhaps,  must  needs  be  good 
enough  for  anybody,  seeing  that  it  had 
been  good  enough  for  himself.  Arthur 
would  want  reminding  several  times  after 
breakftst  that  his  father  was  ready  for  his 
morning  walk  round  tiie  farm,  and  would 
tear  himself  away  from  his  book  with  a 
tigh  and  look  of  reeret,  and,  for  the  first 
hjuf-hour,  would  probably  turn  out  a  very 
uncongenial  companion,  for  his  thoughts 
would  be  with  the  essay  or  story  he  had 


left,  rather  than  with  his  &ther's  remarks 
upon  his  owb  crops,  or  his  criticisms  of  his 
neighbour's  husbandly.  Nothing  that  the 
boy  did  positively,  no  spoken  word  of  his, 
tended  to  increase  tiie  father's  uneasiness 
so  much  as  the  listiessness  he  showed  where 
his  interest  should  have  been  the  keenest. 
There  was  a  something  in  the  air,  an 
indefinable  restoaint,  growing  more  and 
more  marked  every  day,  and  tiireatening, 
ere  long,  to  draw  asunder  completely  the 
lives  of  father  and  son. 

Mr.   Suttaby  was   quite   right   in  his 
apprehensions.    The  new  smToundings  of 
the  boy  were  rapidly  shaping  him  into  a 
man  utterly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  old 
home  and  its  way&    There  was  soon  no 
charm  for  him  in  its  rude  plenty  and 
free  simplicity,  and  after  a  littie  there 
grew  up  sometiiing  like  positive  distaste, 
and,  try  as  he  mi^ht^  he  could  not  altogether 
hide  this  from  his  other's  eye.    He  would 
constantiy  be  letting  fall  remarks  aa  to  the 
careers  which  certam  of  his  schoolfellows 
were  going  to  follow :  how  one  was  going 
to  be  a  clergyman,  another  a  banister, 
another  was  going  to  India,  and  another 
already  talked  of  tue  red  coat  and  sword  he 
would  wear  when  he  had  got  his  commission. 
He  was  conscious  that  he  was  just  aa  clever 
as,  and  certainly  better  read  than  these,  so 
there  was  a  gnawing  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment at  his  heart  as  he  compared  the 
prospects  of  his  more  fortunate  school^ 
fellows  with    his    own,  which    promised 
nothing  better  than  a  whole  life  spent  in 
the  midst  of  uncongenial  suiroundings.    It 
was  worse  than   ever  when   his   father 
would  make  jokes,  with  something  of  mis- 
trust in  his  voice  and  eye  as  to  how  his 
remarks  would  be  received,  as  to  what  the 
young  master  would  be  up  to  when  he 
should  have  done  with  books  and  school ; 
how  that  three-year-old  colt  would  be  just 
fit  for  him  to  ride  in  a  couple  of  years' 
time;  and  how  they  might  perhaps  manage 
to  make  a  cricket-ground  in  the  home 
pasture — not  up  to  themarkof  thegrammar- 
school  ground  at  Martiebuiy,  perhaps,  but 
one  good  enough  for  Arthur  to  play  on 
with  myself  and  some  other  boys  out  of 
the  village.    Arthur  would  say  very  littie 
in  reply  to  these  suggestions.    He  would 
smile,  a  verv  wan  and  wintry  smile  for  so 
young  a  lad;  and  the  old  man,  knowing 
that  3l  his  soUcitude  and  would-be  kindness 

E revoked  no  throb  of  pleasure  in  the  boy's 
eart,  would  turn  away  with  a  muttered 
rebuke  on  his  lips  and  bitterness  in  his 
souL 
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When  Arthnr  had  been  about  two  ye«ni 
at  the  Martiebnry  school,  it  happened  that 
one  of  the  membm  for  the  city,  moved  by  a 
desire  to  stimnlate  the  talents  of  the  lo^ 
youth,  or  by  anxiety  to  give  new  lustre  to 
his  own  waning  popolarity,  offered  a  prize 
to  the  head-master  of  thegrammar-sobool,  to 
be  given  to  the  pupil  who  should  write  the 
best  essay  on  a  given  subject  Of  all 
the  compositions  sent  in,  Arthur  Suttaby's 
was  pronounced  to  be  by  far  the  most 
promising.  The  prise  was  given  to  him, 
and  a  paragn^h  to  that  effect  found  its 
way  into  all  the  county  papers  That  year 
the  midsummer  speech-day  and  pruse- 
giving  was  invested  with  special  impor- 
tance. The  Mayor  was  present,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  so  was  the  senatorial  donor,  and 
so  was  the  accepted  candidate  on  the  other 
side  at  the  next  election,  who  r^girtexed  a 
vow  during  the  proceedings  that  his  name 
should  appear  as  a  benefactor  in  next  year's 
prize-list  Arthur  was,  in  a  way,  the  lion 
of  the  day.  He  was  introdueea  to  all  the 
bigwigs,  and  was  soon  in  conversation  with 
the  M.P.'s  wife,  who  assured  him  that  he 
really  must  oome  to  town  and  be  a  barrister, 
and  write  for  the  papers.  Her  husband 
was  in  the  House,  and  would  be  delighted 
to  speak  a  word  for  him,  and  editors  were 
wont  to  be  civil  to  people  who  had  friends 
in  the  House.  Then  the  M.P.  himself 
came  up,  and  said  it  was  very  warm,  almost 
as  warm  as  it  was  in  the  Houses  and  when 
he  rose  to  speak,  was  careful  to  address  him- 
self to  the  Mayor,  in  the  chair,  as  '*  sir,"  and 
to  allude  to  the  head-master  as  "  my  honour- 
able friend."  Bueh  words  as  the  lady 
murmured  to  Arthur  were  strange  to  him, 
and  they  were  very  sweet  as  well ;  but 
they  would  have  been  much  sweeter  if  he 
had  not  been  expecting  every  moment 
to  see  his  &iher  and  mother  enter  the 
schoolroom,  and  make  their  way  to  tiie 
front  plaoes  which  had  been  assigned  to 
them^  as  the  parents  of  the  successful 
essayist. 

At  last  th^y  appeared,  Mr.  Suttaby  in  a 
brandnnew  suit  of  clothes.  His  coat 
seemed  bluer,  and  his  waistcoat  yellower, 
and  his  face  ledder  than  ever,  in  Arthur's 
eyes.  Mrs.  Suttaby  looked  very  hand- 
some ;  but  the  contrast  between  her 
gown,  of  a  fashion  thirty  years  old, 
and  the  costumes  of  the  oUier  ladies 
present  was  certainly  strikinff.  There  was 
a  profound  silence  as  the  old  couple  made 
their  way  up  the  room,  followed  by  a 
murmur  of  tittering  comment  and  many 
of  the  remarks  which  reached  Arthur's  ears 


made  his  heart  sink  within  him  and  bis 
face  bum ;  but  it  burnt  not^  I  fear,  with 
honest  indignation  at  the  ill-bred  jeers 
which  affix>nted  his  hearing,  but  rather 
because  his  father  came  dremd  aa  a  rustic 
into  an  assembly  of  provincial  towns- 
folk. 

Arthur  was  by  this  time  on  the  platform, 
and  from  there  he  greeted  his  parents  as 
they  took  their  seats  with  a  smile  and  a 
look ;  but  it  was  a  timid  smile  and  a  shifty, 
furtive  look,  and  not  the  steady,  honest 
regard  of  pride  and  affection  which  should, 
at  such  a  time,  have  glanced  from  a  child's 
to  a  parent's  eye.  After  the  prize-giving, 
there  was  a  lunch  at  the  head-masters 
house,  and  the  great .  man  was  full  of 
compliments  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Suttaby  on 
the  diligence  and  acquirements  of  their 
son,  propheeybg  great  things  of  him  in 
the  future^  when  he  should  go  up  to  the 
University,  as,  of  course,  he  would.  Poor 
Mrs.  Suttaby's  head  was  quite  turned  with 
the  proud  positton  she  had  occupied  during 
the  day,  and  she  found  it  difficult  to  say 
anything  in  reply  to  anybody,  except  to 
remark  she  was  sure  they  were  very  kind ; 
but  her  husband,  soured  and  suspicious 
already,  was  moody  and  curt  in  his  speech 
and  manner,  for  he  had  tasted  the  bitter 
drop  in  the  cup  of  honour,  which  seemed 
that  day  to  be  full  filled  for  him  and  his 
own.  His  boy  was  the  hero  of  the  feast ; 
his  name  would  stand  as  a  prize-winner  on 
the  schoolroom  wall;  a  pile  of  handr 
somely-bound  books  would  lie  on  the 
parlour  table  at  Hedgelands;  but  of 
what  profit  would  all  this  be  to  the 
old  man,  seeing  that  in  the  course 
of  winning  these  honours  his  son  had 
learnt  to  be  ashamed  of  his  father  and 
mother  t« 

During  the  drive  home  that  evening 
Mrs.  Suttaby  could  hardly  keep  silence  for 
five  minutes,  asking  Arthur  now  ever  he 
had  managed  to  pick  up,  such  a  lot  of 
learning,  and  remarking  to  her  husband 
that  it  certainly  was  wonderftiL  But  the 
boy  was  shy  and  reserved,  as  if  conscious 
of  some  iairing  chord;  and  from  Mr. 
Suttaby  she  could  extract  nothing  but 
monosyllabic  replies ;  so  she  was  forced  to 
fall  back  upon  her  own  reflections,  and 
these,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  led  to 
the  drawing  of  certain  m^ital  pictures  of 
the  high  estate  of  the  Snttabys  when  that 
process  et  ^ntleman-maldng,  which  had 
beeii  so  ansfHciously  begun  in  the  case  of 
her  son  Arthur,  should'  have  been  duly 
completed. 
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A  STOET^. 
CHAPTER  II.      AS  SHADOWS  FALL. 

Thbk£  came  a  long  aUence  after  those 
words.  Conrad  you  Beichenbazg  was 
watohing  the  girl  as  she  stood  a  little 
distance  away  mm  him,  her  earnest  eyes 
intent  upon  that  distant  path  where  the 
well-known  figure  of  Hans  Eranas  wonld 
appear. 

"For  whom  are  you  looki9er'  asked 
the  yoong  man  presently.    *<  A  lorer  1 " 

She  tamed  her  eyes  to  his  in  grave 
rebuke. 

"  I  watch  for  my  father/'  she  answered. 
"  I  have  no  loyer.  That  is  whafr  the  girls 
in  the  village  talk  about  It '  is  so  odd, 
how  they  q^uarrel  about  Hans,  and  Frits^ 
and  Fiiednch,  and  Karl ;  and  they  are  so 
Btimid»  all  of  them  l" 

He  lauffhed* 

"  How  flattering  to  Hans,  and  FritSi  and 
the  rest  of  their  brotherhood  1  But  you 
could  scarcely  expect  them  to  be  anything 
but  etupid,  could  you  f  They  are  like  the 
cattle^  who  work  all  day  in  the  fields,  and 
fo  to  rest)  at  sundown ;  plodding,  honesty 
industrious^  no  doubt,  but  brainless.  And 
so  you  have  no  lover.  Well,  you  are  young 
yet  ^  Time  will  mend  that  mistake." 

His  lieht  tone  jarred  on  her.  She  fidt 
perplexed  and  disturbed.  She  looked  at 
the  handsome  dark  face,  but  the  mockery 
on  it  disconcerted  her. 

"  You  mean  that  I  am  stupid,  too,"  she 
■aid.  "Tes,  of  course,  I  know  that; 
only '' 

"Only,  there  are  different  degrees  of 
8tiq>idity,"  he  interposed.  "Tou are  right; 
but  pray  don't  imagine  I  had  any  such  un- 
flattering thought  of  you.  Ignorance  does 
not  imply  stupidity — ^far  from  it  Yet  it 
brings  more  happiness  than  knowledge 
does.  The  more  we  know,  the  more  we 
want  to  know.  Yet  we  never  know  enough 
before  the  book  is  closed  for  ever." 

"  May  there  not  be  something  more  to 
leam--4f  terwards  I "  she  said  timidly. 

Her  Q)uck  fancy  had  followed  him  with 
eaaa  xo  her  it  always  seemed  so  much 
easier  to  think  than  to  speak. 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprisa 

"  Do  the  priests  tell  you  that  f " 

"  Oh  no ;  I  never  speak  to  them  of  mv 
fancies.  Of  course  thev  are  old,  and  f uU 
of  learning.    They  would  only  laugh." 

That  odd  little  smile  again  shadowed  the 
lips  of  Conrad  von  Beichenberg. 

"  You  think  so  %    You  have  not  heard 


of  the  wisdom  of  simplicity,  then  9  A 
child's  questioning  bat  pu^sded  many  a  wise 
head  before  now.  How  eaineetly  you  look 
up  that  mountain  path  i  Is  your  father  in 
sight  yet  t" 

"  ifo,"  she  answeredi  somewhat  troubled ; 
"  and  he  said,  at  sunset  I  can't  think  what 
delays  him." 

"He  may  have  gone  farther  than  he 
intended,"  said  her  companion.  "Do  not  be 
anxious.  After  all,  it  is  venr  little  past  the 
hour.  Has  he  never  broken  ndth  with  you  1" 

"Never,"  she  answered  proudly ;  "  noi 
with  anyone.  You  do  not  know  how 
good  he  is." 

"  I  will  take  your  word  for  it^"  said  the 
young  man  lightly.  "I  wish  you  would 
sit  down  here  instead  of  standing;  you  wiU 
be  tired." 

"1  am  never  tired,"  she  answered 
simply,  "  and  it  would  sot  be  seemly  foi 
such  as  I  to  sit  beside  you.  You  are  i 
gentleman,  and  I  only  a  peasant" 

"What  of  thati"  he  said  giavely. 
"  You  might  sit  beside  me  if  I  ask  you." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  There  are  many  of  the  great,  and  rich, 
and  noble  who  come  here  to  our  mountaina 
My  father  always  says  to  me  :  <  Where  you 
can  render  service  do  so,  but  never  impor 
tune,  and  never  take  payment  unless  yon 
have  done  something  to  earn  it  Above 
all,  keep  your  own  place,  and  preserve  youi 
own  self-respeot'  I  am  only  a  peasant^ 
mein  herr;  it  is  not  fitting  that  I  should  sil 
by  your  side^" 

**Have  you  ever  read  the  story  od 
Aschenbrodel  f "  he  asked  with  a  smile  ii 
his  brown  eyes.  "  She  was  a  kitchen-wenct 
by  force  of  circumstances,  yet  a  prince 
wedded  her.  How  do  you  know  you  an 
really  a  peasant  1 " 

"What  else  could  I  bet"  she  asked 
simply.  "Hans  Erauss  used  to  tell  m< 
when  I  was  little  that  the  fairies  had  lefl 
me  in  the  mountains,  but  the  girls  in  the 
village  laughed,  and  so  at  last  I  begged  him 
to  teU  me  the  truth.  Itmademeveryeadfo] 
a  time,  but  it  was  better  I  should  know." 

"  Women  have  a  fimey  for  brushing  o£ 
illusions,"  he  said  curtiy  as  a  shadow  came 
over  the  eyes  that  were  like  clear  brown 
waters.  "  They  could  not  let  you  rest  con 
tent  with  yours.  Feminine  nature  is  true 
to  itself,  even  in  a  villaga" 

"They  are  very  good  to  me  though,' 
she  said  with  eacer  championship ;  "  every- 
one is  that  I  do  not  thmk  I  could  in  anji 
way  be  happier  than  I  am." 

"  Do  you  not  1 "  he  said,  smiling  at  the 
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earnest  face  toached  and  lightened  into 
a  more  spiritiial  beanty  by  the  faint 
light  that  lingered  in  this  dusky  nook. 
"  I  Irish  you  could  teach  me  yonr  secret 
Do  you  really  feel  that  there  is  nothing 
more  for  you  to  do  or  to  care  about  in  life 
than  to  sew  and  spin,  and  milk  your  goats, 
and  gather  your  wild  flowers,  and  minister 
to  the  simple  wants  of  your  foster-father  1" 

"  To  do — no,"  she  answered.  "  To  care 
about — ^well,  that  is  different  I  should 
like  to  read  better,  and  to  know  a  little 
more.  This  railway,  for  instance;  my 
father  and  the  peasant-folk  used  to  say  it 
was  witchcraft  and  the  work  of  the  Evil 
One,  but  I  have  seen  the  books  and  the 
plans^  and  I  know  if  they  can  teach  men  all 
that  they  must  be  wonderful  indeed." 

"  Yes,  they  are,"  he  said  gravely.  "  All 
of  life  that  is  worth  knowing  or  learning, 
books  can  teach  you ;  but  after  their  know- 
ledge comes  another,  easier  to  gain,  but 
scarcely  so  pleasant  in  the  gaining.  We 
call  it  experience.  It  is  learnt  in  the  school 
of  the  world,  not  among  your  mountains 
and  valleys,  my  child." 

''  I  would  rather  have  the  books,"  she 
said  simply. 

"  A  wise  choice/'  he  said.  "  Shall  I  lend 
you  some  t  Can  you  read  Oerman,  such 
as  I  speak  t " 

"Not  very  well,"  she  answered  diflS- 
dently.  "You  see,  at  the  schools  they 
teach  you  so  little',  and  then  I  have  not 
much  time  for  reading.  But  I  would  try," 
she  went  on  eagerly.  "My  father  speaks 
better  O^man  than  I.  He  was  in  Wien 
and  in  Llnz  when  he  was  young.  He  oould 
help  me." 

"  Wien  t  That  is  my  birthplace,"  said 
her  companion.  "I  have  not  been  there 
for  nearly  two  years,  thou^L  I  have  been 
travelling  about  in  the  mterests  of  my 
profession." 

"  What  is  that  t "  she  asked. 

"  An  engineer,"  he  answered.  "  That  is 
why  I  have  come  to  look  at  this  wonderful 
work  here.  I  am  a  friend  of  the  chief- 
inspector." 

"And  you  are  a  soldier,  too,  I  sup- 
pose 1 " 

"Of  course— by  necessity,  not  inclina- 
tion. I  should  like  to  have  been  an  artist^ 
but  my  father  opposed  the  wisL  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  follow  one's  own  incli- 
nation, you  know." 

He  paused  abruptly.  It  struck  him  as 
a  Uttle  odd  that  he  should  be  talking  in 
this  confidential  fashion  to  a  little  peasant- 
girl  with  a  childish  face  and  blue  eyes. 


He  drew  out  his  watch. 

"  I  must  be  making  my  way  to  the 
village,"  hesaid.  "  Shall Isee  you  to-morrow, 
and  bring  you  the  book  I  promised  t " 

"  If  it  be  not  too  much  trouble,  main 
herr,"  she  said,  colouring  brightly. 

"It  won't  be  that,"  he  said,  laughing. 
"And  now  good-night  I  hope  your  vigil 
won't  have  to  last  much  longer.     I ' 

Something  cut  short  his  words — a  cry 
from  paling  lips,  a  sudden  frightened 
gesture  as  the  girl  pointed  up  the  moun- 
tain-path, down  which  a  slow  and  halting 
procession  was  slowly  approaching. 

"lieber  Himmel!"  die  ejaculated. 
"  What  has  happened  f  Is  it — ^is  it  my 
father ! " 

He,  too,  looked  with  anxious  scrutiny  at 
the  slow  progress  of  the  group,  who  seemed 
to  be  supporang  some  helpless  burden. 

"Don't   look  so  frightened,"  he  said 

Sently.      "There  has  been  an  accident, 
oubtless,  but  it  may  be  only  one  of  the 
tourists." 

She  never  seemed  to  hear  him.  She 
started  off  with  the  speed  of  a  harei  After 
a  moment's  hesitation  he  followed.  He  saw 
the  pretty,  slender  figure  flash  in  and  out 
among  the  shadowy  firs.  He  saw  the 
group  halt  and  part  at  her  approacL  He 
saw  her  iail  on  her  knees  beside  the  burden 
they  carried,  and  then  he,  too,  rushed 
forward!^  over  the  rough,  narrow  path. 

"  What  is  it  1 "  he  asked  the  men  eagerly. 

''He  fell  down  an  incline.  The  ground 
gave  way,  they  say.    His  back  is  broken." 

"  And  who  is  he ! " 

"He  is  my  father,"  sobbed  the  girl 
wildly.  "  My  &ther,  and  he  is  dying,  they 
say.  Dying  I  Lieber  Gfott^  what  shul  I  do 
— whatshaUIdoi" 

The  piteous,  heart-broken  appeal  thrilled 
out  on  the  siQenoe  with  a  despair  that 
touched  every  heart  The  young  Austrian 
bent  over  the  prostrate  figure.  He  saw 
the  old  man  had  fainted. 

"  Perhaps  the  injuries  are  not  so  great/' 
he  said  gently.  "  I  have  some  small  Know- 
ledge of  surgery ;  get  him  to  his  cabin,  and 
I  wUl  ezamme  him" 

The  men  raised  the  rough  littor  they 
had  made.  The  gU  rose  to  her  feet ;  her 
Bobs  seemed  frozen,  her  tears  no  lonser  fell. 
So,  slowly  and  in  silence,  the  little  pro- 
cession moved  down  the  mountam  side  in 
the  soft  June  dusk,  none  speaking  or  daring 
to  speak  of  the  dread  that  each  heartshared. 

When  they  reached  the  little  ci^bin  they 
laid  him  on  his  bed,  and  Conrad  von 
Beichenberg  tore  off  the  rough  shirt  and 
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waistcoat  and  examined  the  injoriea  of  the 
wounded  man. 

One  look  was  enough.  With  a  shudder 
he  tunled  away. 

"  He  is  dead  already,"  he  said  softly  to 
the  men,  so  that  she,  waiting  there  in 
the  summer  dusk,  might  not  hear  him. 

But  the  stillness  and  the  silence  told  her 
their  own  tale.  She  thrust  the  door  open 
and  came  forward.  They  looked  at  her 
compassionately. 

"  Nothing  can  be  done,"  they  said.  "  You 
see  he  was  old  and  heavy,  and  the  fall  was 
a  bad  one." 

She  never  seemed  to  hear.  She  went 
up  and  looked  at  the  features  in  their 
frozen  calm;  her  warm  young  hands  touched 
in  vain  appeal  those  lifeless,  nerveless  ones 
that  lay  so  helpless  and  unresponsive  now. 

"  Is  this  death?"  she  whispered  strangely. 
''  Not  three  hours  back  he  was  with  me  and 
spoke  to  me,  and  I  kissed  him ;  now " 

Then  she  fell  down  on  her  knees  with 
one  faint,  piteous  moan. 

"Father — father,  I  had  only  you.  Oh, 
come  back  to  me— come  back  to  me  1 " 

CHAPTER  nL     AWAKING. 

The  first  touch  of  sorrow  falls  with  a 
strange,  terrible  chill  on  the  youngs 

The  little  mountain-maid  suffered  keenly 
when  ehe  found  herself  bereft  of  the  tender 
guardian  who  had  for  so  long  stood  to  her 
in  the  place  of  all  nearer  relationship. 

The  days  passed  on,  but  she  took  no 
heed  of  them.  A  sort  of  stupor  was  upon 
her.  She  could  scarcely  realiae  that  she 
was  quite  alone — that  she  must  act  and 
think  for  herself.  The  friends  of  Hans 
Krauss  came  about  her  and  consoled  her, 
and  the  old  priest  told  her  there  would  be 
some  little  money  for  her  from  the  sale  of 
the  little  cabin  and  its  simple  furniture, 
and  she  listened  to  them  all  and  thanked 
them  in  her  grave,  simple  way,  and  fell  to 
wondering  what  she  should  do  now  with 
her  solitary  life. 

It  was  a  Sunday  evening  when,  for  the 
first  time  since  <dd  Hans's  death,  she  walked 
out  and  took  the  little  path  by  the  lake- 
aide  where  she  had  so  often  walked  with 
the  dead  man. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  still  evening;  the 
birds  were  fluttering  amongst  the  chestnut- 
boughs.  The  sky  was  gold  above  the 
far-off  mountain-tops;  the  lovely  blue 
water  looked  clear  as  sapphire  where  it 
rippled  by  the  little  patL  Insensibly  the 
girl's  heaxt  grew  lighter  as  she  drank  in 
the  beauty  of  the  scene.    She  s^ood  quite 


still — there  under  the  chestnut-trees — in 
her  simple  black  gown,  and  with  her  fair 
uncovered  head  lilted  up  to  the  sunlight, 
and  her  rapt,  soft  eyes  fixed  earnestly  on 
those  rosy-tinted  clouds  that  drifted  round 
the  golden  portals  of  the  day.  Perhaps 
through  them  the  tender  heart  she  loved 
had  passed  into  some  vague  unknown 
world  beyond;  perhaps  a  new  life  had 
begun  for  him ;  perhaps  he  could  see  her 
— watch  over  her  still.  So  her  innocent 
thoughts  ran  on,  till  suddenly  a  shadow  fell 
across  her  in  the  evening  light,  and  a  voice 
broke  the  spell  of  silence  that  had  been 
filled  with  dreams. 

'*I  am  glad  to  see  you  out  once  more," 
it  said.     "  I  hope  you  are  better." 

She  turned,  colouring  shyly  at  the  re- 
membered tone& 

"I  am  quite  weU,  I  thank  you,"  she  said, 
in  her  grave,  direct  way;  ''and  I  have 
not  been  ill,  only  very — ^very  unhi^py." 

The  young  Austrian  saw  the  chlmge  in 
her  face,  but  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  sorrow 
had  only  lent  it  a  rarer  charm,  and  the 
look  in  her  eyes  touched  him  as  nothing 
had  Uone  yet  He  could  not  offer  her  any 
commonplace  consolation ;  he  felt  it  would 
be  unworthy  of  such  grief.  He  stood 
beside  her  in  silence,  and  his  eyes  followed 
hers  to  those  golden  heights  where  the 
glory  of  the  day  still  lingered. 

<*  Will  you  walk  on  with  me  1"  he  asked 
her  presently.  ''  I  should  like  to  speak  to 
you  of  your  future.  Yon  are  so  lonely 
and  unprotected,  and  pwhaps  I  could  serve 
you  in  some  way.  I  have  so  often  wished 
to  tell  you,  but  I  did  not  like  to  intrude 
upon  your  grief.     Only  now " 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  think  of  me  at 
all,"  she  interposed  as  he  hesitated.  '*  I — 
I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do.  I  must 
live  on  here,  and  work " 

Her  voice  trembled  and  broke.  It  was 
still  so  new  to  her  to  have  to  think  of 
herself,  and  for  herself. 

*'  It  will  be  best,  no  doubt,"  she  went 
on  hurriedly.  ''The  neighbours  are  kind, 
and  I  can  earn  my  bread.    I  am  not  afraid. " 

"But  do  you  really  wish  to  stay  here  ? 
Does  this  rough,  hard  life  content  you  ? " 
he  asked  wonderingly.  "It  seems  to  me  you 
are  fitted  for  better  things  than  woriting 
in  the  fields,  and  tending  cattle,  and  all 
the  coarse,  homely  cares  of  a  peasant" 

She  looked  up  and  met  his  eyes,  and  a 
strange  trouble  seemed  to  thrill  her  heart 

How  handsome  he  was,  and  kind,  and 
how  different  to  the  rough  -  mannered 
youths  of  the  village ! 
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''  One  must  be  content  as  one  is,"  she 
answBredy  with  a  sigh  that  belied  her 
words.  "  What  I  wish  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it." 

He  would  have  liked  to  tell  her  that 
it  might  have  a  sreat  deal  to  do  with  it, 
but  something  held  him  back-*-8ome  innate 
sense  of  chivalry  and  compassion  for  the 
innocent  youth|  and  simple  soul  that  held 
such  beauty  of  purity. 

He  walked  on  beside  her  in  the  summer 
dusk,  and  some  few  of  the  peasants  and 
people  of  Yitznau  meeting  tiiem,  looked 
half  askance  at  the  girl,  aiKl  nodded  their 
heads,  and  muttered  to  one  another  that  no 
good  could  come  of  it 

Edelweiss  noticed  nothing  of  this.  She 
answered  thm  simple  greetings  in  her 
usual  grave  and  gentle  way,  and  was  in  no 
whit  proud  of  the  honour  of  this^unearis- 
toorat's  companionship.  It  waskmd  m.  him 
to  notice  her,  to  interest  himself  about  her, 
but  she  knew  how  wide  a  gulf  divided 
him  from  herself ;  still,  that  evening's  walk 
was  very  pleasant. 

He  talked  to  her  a  great  deal  He  told 
her  of  beautiful  cities  which  had  been 
scarcely  known  to  her  even  by  name ;  of 
life  in  the  great  world,  of  art,  and  wealthy 
and  fame  ^  of  himself,  too,  he  told  her — of 
his  home,  his  childhood,  his  mother's  death.; 
his  lonely  youth,  that  had  been  chiefly 
spent  in  quaint,  pretty  Heitzing.  Then 
of  his  father,  and  of  the  beaut£fol  young 
wife  he  had  lately  married,  untU  the 
voung  girl  grew  absorbed  in  interest,  and 
forgot  her  recent  sorrows  and  anxieties  in 
listening  to  this  wonderful  history. 

At  last  a  heavy  step  came  sounding  on 
the  path  behind  them,  and  a  voice  called  to 
the  girl  to  stop.  She  looked  back,  and 
saw  it  was  the  great  rou^  figure  of  Frame 
BriiU,  the  son  oif  the  richest  farmer  in 
Yitznau. 

"  The  mother  has  sent  me  to  bring  you 
back  to  sup  with  us,''  he  said  in  his  gruff 
German  patois,  and  looking  at  her  com- 
panion with  rude  and  angpry  stara 

The  girl  started  and  coloured  in  her  shy 
fashion. 

"  Your  motiier  is  very  good,''  she  an* 
swered  gently.  '^But  I  do  not  wish  to 
oome  to-night" 

He  stavMl  at  her  stupidly,  then  a  curious 
smile  stole  round  his  lips. 

'*  I  will-  tell  her  you  are  better  employed," 
he  said  rudely,  and  turned  away. 

The  young  Austrian  looked  at  the  retreat^ 
ing  figure,  and  then  at  the  girl's  troubled 
face .    He  felt  a  little  amused.    This  young 


boor  was  her  lover,  of  course,  and  he  was 
angered  and  jealous. 

*<  Who  is  that  ? "  he  asked  her  as  they 
moved  on  again,  through  the  deepentog 
shadows  of  md  woods. 

''He  is  Franz  Briihl,"  she  answered 
simply.  "  His  pioople  are  very  rich,  so  every- 
one says,  but  I  do  not  like  them  much." 

'*  Nor  Franz  either  % "  he  asked,  smiling. 
**  You  have  offended  him,  I  fear." 

"I  am' sorry,"  she  answered.  ''But, 
indeed,  I  had  no  wish  to  go  and  sup  with 
them  to-night  They  are  so  rough  and  so 
noisy,  and  his  brothers — they  are  often 
rude.  My  father  did  not  like  me  to  be 
with  them." 

"  They  thought  you  would  be  lonely,  no 
doubt,    and    the   invitation   was   kmdiy 
meanV'  ^^  ^i*     *'Do  you  al?rays  answer  I 
people  in  that  direct  way  t " 

"I  always  tell  the  truth.  That  is  right,  is 
it  not  1 "  she  said,  lookmg  up  at  his  face. 

"Yes;  and  you  may  tell  me  the  truth 
now,  if  you  wiIL  Would  you  rather  be 
walking  with  me  than  supping  with  your 
friends  at  the  village.  Is  that  why  you 
refused  f " 

"I    would   rather    be  with    you — oh,     1 
certainly ;  but  I  did  not  refuse  the  Briihls 
for  that  reason  only.    I  have  dinsdj  told 
you  why." 

The  sun  had  set  now.  There  was  a  dull 
red  glow  on  the  mountain  heights.  In  the 
distant  village  lifihts  began  to  twinkle  star- 
like among  the  dusky  treea 

Involuntarily  Oonrad  von  Beicheuberg 

Eaused  and  looked  down  at  the  fair  flower- 
ke  face  by  his  side.  She  was  so  beautiful 
and  so  unconscious,  and  so  good  and  pure. 
Certainly  fiu:  too  good  to  be  thrown  away 
on  a  rough  boor  like  Franz  BriihL  He 
lightly  touched  the  little  brown  hand  that 
hung  by  her  side. 

"I  am  glad  you  would  rather  be  with 
me,"  he  said  sofdy.  "  But  Franz  is  angry, 
is  he  noti  Perhaps  you  are  unwise  to 
offend  him." 

"Why 9"  she  asked  simply,  and  drew 
her  hand  away,  looking  up  at  him  with 
frank,  sweet  eyes,  that  yet  held  the  shadow 
of  some  dim  trouble. 

He  laughed  a  little  uncomfortably. 

"Perh^  he  loves  you,  and  would 
marry  you,  and  then  you  would  have  a 
home,  and  no  need  to  trouble  yoorself 
i^ut  the  futura" 

The.  rosy  colour  flushed  all  oreriier  fair 
face. 

"  Oh  no — ^no  I "  she  cried  eagerly  ;   *•  X 
could  not — ^I  have  never  thought  of  bucIl  a 
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ihing.  And  Franz — oh,  I  do  not  like  him 
at  all.  He  is  fierce  and  rude,  and  he 
thinks  BO  much  of  himself  because  he  will 
hare  the  farm,  and  the  girls  of  the  village 
all  flatter  him.  Bat  I — oh  no,  I  shomd 
never  think  of  him  as — as  ^oa  say/' 

"You  are  a  foolish  httle  soul,"  he 
answered,  smiling,  but  not  ill  pleased,  after 
all,  at  the  frank  confession.  "Why  are 
you  taming  that  way — do  you  wish  to  go 
home  already  1 " 

"It  is  getting  late,"  she  said  rather 
reluctantly ;  "  I  must  return  now." 

"  Will  you  walk  here  ajgain  to-morrow, 
after  sunset  I "  he  asked  impulsively.  "  I 
will  bring  you  that  book  we  were  talking 
of»  if  you  like.  I  think  you  said  you  could 
read  German  1 " 

^  Yes ;  but  not  verv  well,"  she  answered 
diffidently.  "  And  will  you  really  bring  me 
a  book  1  You  are  very  kind.  1 — ^I  know 
I  am  stupid  and  ignorant,  but  indeed  I  do 
BO  wish  to  learn  more,  and  to  know  more.' 

"  I  will  help  you  if  you  will  let  me,"  he 
said  gently.  "I  may  not  be  here  very 
much  longer,  bat  while  I  am-—" 

A  momentary  compunction  cut  short 
his  speech.  He  knew  how  it  might  be, 
and  me  did  not.  He  saw  the  pure  white 
page  of  an  innocent^  fancifal  girmood  lying 
there  at  his  hand.  Should  he  leave  it  a 
blank,  or  write  upon  it  those  letters  of  fire 
that  are  never  again  to  be  erased ) 

As  the  thought  crossed  his  mind,  his 
^es  met  hers  m  the  soft  summer  dusk. 
Iney  were  so  anxious,  so  pleading,  so  full 
of  hidden  depths  of  thought,  emotion, 
passion — ^all  that  might  be  as  fruit  to  the 
flower,  as  blossom  to  the  bud. 

"  While!  am,"  he  went  on  hurriedly,  "  I 
will  teach  you  whatever  you  wish.'' 

Her  whole  face  glowed  and  brightened 
at  his  words. 

"  How  can  I  thank  you,  sir  9 "  she  said« 

"  Perhaps — some  day — I  will  tell  you," 
he  answered;  but  she,  not  understanding, 
was  silent. 

How  happy  she  felt  walking  homewards 
in  that  enchanted  stillness,  beneath  the 
dusky  boughs  and  gleaming,  silver  moon- 
rays  I  How  happy,  even  though  old  Hans 
was  sleeping  yonder  in  the  grey  shadows 
of  the  churchyard,  and  on  all  the  wide 
earth  she  had  neither  kith  nor  kin  to  love 
or  care  for  her. 

Perhaps  in  all  life  there  b  no  feeling  so 
exquisite  as  that  sweet,  vagae  happiness 
which  nestles  doselyi  shyly,  to  the  heart,  in 
no  way  to  be  expressed  or  explained,  but 
capable  of  transfiguring  every  thooght  and 


emotion,  and  filling  the  soul  to  the  very 
brim  with  its  own  sweet,  fancifal  possession. 

Talking  gravely,  simply,  earnestly, 
frankly,  turn  by  turn,  so  the  two  so 
strangely  met  and  associated  went  on  by 
the  bright  lake  waters,  parting  only  as 
they  reached  the  village-street,  which  was 
quite  deserted  now. 

That  njght,  as  the  girl  knelt  by  her  bed, 
and  said  her  simple  prayers,  she  found 
herself  dimly  wondering  that  that 
dread,  cold  weight  of  unhappiness  seemed 
no  longer  to  press  its  heavy  hand  upon  her 
heurt.  Some  new  hope  had  sprung  to  life ; 
some  faint  gleam  of  sunlight  had  fallen 
across  Uie  path  that  sorrow  had  left  so 
gloomy  and  so  desolate. 

It  was  with  her  when  her  eyes  closed  in 
slumber,  it  was  with  her  still  when  in  the 
clear,  bright  dawn  she  woke  to  hear  the 
sones  of  the  birds  among^  the  boughs,  and 
the  lowing  of  the  cattle  in  the  meadows. 
She  rose  and  opened  her  little  lattice 
window,  and  looked  away  over  the  dewy 
fields  to  where  the  great  mountains  lay 
still  wrapped  in  dim  mist  She  had  not 
been  up  there  since  Hans  Krauss  died,  but 
she  thought  she  could  go  this  morning, 
and  it  would  be  sweet  to.  feel  once  more 
the  cool,  rich  air  on  those  lofty  heights,  to 
see  the  grey,  soft  shadows  melt  beneath  the 
sunrays,  and  feel  the  old  sweet  thrill  of 
wonder  and  delight,  as  she  looked  down  at 
the  sleeping  canton,  and  tranquil  waters  far 
below. 

She  was  soon  dressed,  and  out,  and^  climb- 
ing the  steep  path  which  led  up  beside  the 
nearly  completed  railway.  She  met  no 
one  till  halt-way  up  the  ascent,  and  then, 
with  a  strange  litUe  thrill  of  anger  and 
dislike,  she  round  herself  confronted  by 
Franz  BrtihL 

"  You,  are  up  early,"  he  said  with  a  grim 
smile.  "  Axe  you  going  to  meet  the  fine 
genUeman  who  was  with  you  last  night  9 " 

She  looked  up  at  him,  her  eyes  dark 
with  sudden  anger. 

"  I  go  to  meet  no  one,"  she  answered 
curtly,  "  only  to  see  the  sunrise.  It  seems 
so  long  since  I  have  been  there,"  she 
added  sadly,  as  she  looked  up  towards  the 
Eid  Kulm. 

He  looked  at  her  closely,  then  turned  as  if 
to  bear  her  company,  for  she  was  moving  oa 

"  My  mother  was  vexied  you  could  not 
come  last  night,"  he  said  presently.  "And  it 
is  not  wise  of  you  to  be  about  so  much  with 
the  herr  engineer.  Gentlemen  such  as  he 
are  not  fit  company  for  peasant  maidens, 
so  my  mother  says,  and  so  I  think  too." 
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"Your  mother  is  very  kind  to  interest 
herself  in  what  I  do,"  the  girl  answered 
proudly.  ''And  yesterday  was  only  the 
second  time  I  have  spoken  to  the  herr. 
He  was  so  kind  to  my  fatiier.  And  why 
should  I  not  speak  to  him,  or  let  him 
wfiJk  with  me,  if  he  wishes)  There  is 
nothing  wrong  in  that" 

''At  present — no/'  answered  Franz 
moodily.  "  Bat  if  it  goes  on^  one  cannot 
tell.  I  do  not  like  you  to  talk  so  familiarly 
with  strangera" 

"  You  do  not  like  it  1 "  she  echoed  won- 
dering^y.  "  What  is  it  to  you  %  You  are 
not  my  father  or  my  brother,  Franz." 

"  No,"  he  answered  in  the  same  suUen 
way.  "Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  I 
were.  I  woula  tell  that  fine  aristocrat  to 
keep  his  distance,  and  not  be  trying  to 
make  honest  girls  discontented." 

The  warm  indignant  colour  fluahed  rosily 
into  the  girl's  cheeka 

"I  am  glad  you  are  not  my  brother," 
she  said  nastUy.  "You  are  rude,  and 
rough,  and  unland.  You  never  did  like 
me  to  have  anv  pleasure  or  amusement 
I  wish  you  would  not  mind  about  me  or 
what  I  do.  There  are  so  many  other  girls 
in  the  village,  and  they  are  prettier  and 
well  dowerwi  and  they  think  so  much  of 
you.    Why  do  you  not  go  to  them  I " 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  half-stupid, 
halfadmiring  glance,  and  his  bronzed  face 
grew  a  shade  paler, 

"  You  know  very  well  I  care  for  none 
of  the  village  girls,"  he  answered  sullenly. 
"  I  like  you  Mtter  than  any  of  them,  and 
I  will  marry  you  at  once,  if  you  will  only 
say  yes ;  and  you  need  not  trouble  about 
your  future,  or  work  hard  as  you  said 
you  would,  and  my  mother  will  welcome 
you,  though  you  are  only  a  nameless  child, 
and  can  bring  no  store  of  linen  or 
dowry  of  any  sort  in  your  hand.  But  we 
are  well-to-do,  and  that  does  not  matter, 
and  they  know  I  have  set  my  heart  on 
you,  though  indeed  there  is  rich  Katchen, 
the  vine-grower's  daughter,  whom  I  might 
have  for  the  asking,  and  pretty  Therese, 
too,  for  the  matter  of  that,  and " 

"  I  shoidd  advise  ^ou,  then,  to  ask  them," 
interrupted  Edelweiss  indignantly,  "  I  do 
not  like  you — ^no,  nor  ever  did — and  I  do 
not  wish  to  marry." 

For  an  instant  her  companion  stood  still, 
and  stared  at  her  as  if  discreditbg  his 
senses. 

"You — will — not — marry    mel"    he 


jerked  out  abruptly,  and  then  laushed 
rudely  and  long.  "  Perhaps  you  tnink 
I  am  not  in  earnest,  but  I  am. 
You  had  better  think  it  over.  Yon 
will  not  get  sudi  an  offer  twice,"  he  said 
at  last  "You  know  you  are  only  a 
peasant,  and  have  not  even  a  name  to 
call  your  own.  Yon  will  have  to  live  by 
yourself,  and  work  hard  for  your  duly 
bread,  and  it  is  no  use  letting  your  head 
run  on  books,  and  fine  gentlemen,  and  such 
like  follies.  Everyone  knows  what  that 
leads  to." 

He  stopped  abruptly,  for  something  in 
the  eirl's  white,  indignant  face  shamed  his 
rougn  taunts. 

"You  have  forced  your  company  on 
me,"  she  said.  "  I  did  not  wish  for  it  and 
you  have  no  right  to  insult  me  because 
now  I  have  no  one  to  protect  ma  I— I 
cannot  help  about  my  name ;  and  has  not 
Father  Josephs  told  us  that  it  is  what  we 
do  that  brings  us  respect — ^not  what  we 
are.  And  now  I  have  said  all,  and  I  do 
not' wish  you  to  speak  to  me  again.  If 
my  father  had  been  alive  you  would  not 
have  dared  to  offer  me  such  insults ;  it  is 
cowardly,  and  I — I  hate  you!  I  wish  I 
might  never  see  your  face  again  1 " 

She  broke  down  into  bitter  weeping,  for 
an^er  was  rare  with  her,  and  her  rage  and 
in£gnation  surprised  herself.  As  for 
Franz,  he  only  stood  stiU  and  stared  at  her 
with  lowering  brows  and  angry  eyes.  Then 
she  turned  and  fled  past  him  into  the 
woods  beyond,  and  he  knew  it  was  useless 
to  follow,  or  attempt  to  make  peace,  until 
her  fiirst  feelings  of  wrath  and  mdignation 
had  spent  themselves, 

"  Hate  me ! "  he  muttered  to  himself  as 
he  went  down  the  steep,  rough  path. 
"That  is  his  doing.  Let  him  look  to 
himself.  I  swear  he  shall  never  win  what 
he  has  made  me  lose  1 " 
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Edie  Fairfax,  with  every  whit  as  good 
cause  to  take  life  as  eaaily  as  Phil,  found 
herself  unable  to  do  so,  for  the  simple 
reason  tbat  Nature  had  endowed  her  with 
a  more  restless  and  question  loving  disposL- 
tion.  To  lay  aside  her  oars  and  rest  upon 
them,  simply  because  a  good  breeze  was  fill- 
ing out  her  sail,  would  have  boon  an  Qtter 
impossibility  to  her.  Thank  you,  no  ;  she 
would  far  sooner  "  'bout  ship,"  and  go  in 
an  exactly  opposite  direi  tiou,  making  what 
headway  she  could  against  the  wind.  Titne 
enough  to  give  up  the  mam^ement  of  her 
little  craft  when  her  hand  was  too  weak  to 
hold  an  oar,  her  eye  too  dim  to  see  the 
rocks  ahead.  Until  then  her  course  she 
would  make  and  keep  for  herself,  and,  no 
doubt,  would  manage  to  get  on,  just  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  dint  of  hard 
l)u]litig,  good  steering,  and  taking  her 
soundings  jiretty  often. 

Honestly  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
little  matter  of  "  taking  soundings "  did 
go  on  pretty  often.  Edie  was  one  of  those 
individuals  blessed  with  such  an  excess  of 
energy  that,  one  way  or  another,  it  must 
find  an  outlet  for  itself.  The  outiets  she 
had  found  for  herself  from  her  smallest  and 
most  mischief  loving  days  upwards  *verc 
numerous,  and  at  times  remarkable.  A 
whole  menagerie  of  pets,  a  box  of 
gardening- too  Is,  an  incessant  succession 
of  dancing,  riding,  driving,  and  boating 
lessons  bad  been  wonderful  safety-valves 
for  her  in  her  pinafore  days.  Later 
on  bad  come  in  their  stead  delightful  sips 
of  London  dissipation  imbibed  during  u. 
yearly  summer's  visit,  the  usual  round  of 
country  sports   and    aoiUBenianlg,   and    of 


I  county  gaiety.  Then,  too,  there  was  dear 
papa  alwaj's  at  band  to  be  looked  after, 
taken  care  of,  kept  "up  to  the  mark" 
generally  in  his  social  and  magisterial 
duties;  and,  overand  above  everything  else, 
was  there  not  dear  old  Phi!  to  tease  and 
worry,  caress  and  be  kind  to,  just  as  the 
fit  might  take  her  little  ladyship  1 

But  alas  for  the  wet  days  that  cut  her 
off  from  any  one  of  those  outlets  to  anpar- 
fluous  energy  !  Alas  for  the  dreary  days 
when  a  sprained  ankle  kept  her  indoors. 
Alas  for  the  three  months  that  Phil  was 
enjoying  his  mountaineering,  fishing,  or 
yachting,  if  they  failed  to  come  precisely  at 
the  time  that  Edie  was  in  London  with 
her  father,  enjoying  her  round  of  social 
gaieties  and  entertainments  !  Put  a  stopper 
upon  Ktromboli,  look  for  results  in  the 
Mediterranean  !  The  results  in  the  house- 
bold  at  the  Hall  following  these  untoward 
events  were,  to  say  the  least,  disturbing 
and  uncomfortable.  A  servant  or  two 
sent  away  would  count  for  nothing.  They 
might  bo,  and  no  doubt  frequently  were, 
reinstalled  when  the  young  mistress's 
caprice  had  spent  itself,  and  fine  weather 
had  once  more  returned. 

There  were  other  things  at  times  not 
quite  so  easy  of  readjustment  Hasty 
letters  written  to  distant  relatives,  or  half- 
estranged  friends,  which  no  amount  of 
apology  afterwards  could  atone  for ;  hasty 
resolves  made  and  acted  upon,  whose 
consequences  it  would  take  the  wisdom  of 
years  to  undo. 

It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether 
the  ill-advised  notion  of  releasing  Phil  for 
a  wholo  twelvemonth  from  his  engagement 
to  her  would  ever  have  entered  her  head, 
had  not  a  wrist  sprained  at  tennis  in- 
capacitated her  at  once  from  riding,  or 
driving,  thereby  leaving  her  a  vast  and 
moat     unfortunate     amount     of     leisure 
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wherein  her  mind  was  free  to  dwell  upon 
all  sorts  of  probabilities,  and  likely  or 
unlikely  possibilities.  Among  the  latter 
she  placed  the  possibility  of  Phil  not 
having  sufficiently  known  his  own.  mind 
when  he  allowed  himself  to  drift  into  a 
matrimonial  engagement  with  her.  Of 
course  it  was  not  Ukely  that  Phil  ever  would 
or  could  see  anyone  in  the  whole  world  he 
would  or  could  love  better  than  her,  little 
Edie,  but  still  there  was  a  possibility  of 
such  a  thing,  and  that  possibility  must  be 
faced.  So  there  and  then,  in  her  usual 
impetuous  yet  dogged  fashion,  she  set  her- 
self to  face  it^  and  the  result  was,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  a  considerable  amount 
of  discomfort  to  her  father,  to  Phil,  and 
eventually  to  herself. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  EUinor's  comine 
to  the  house,  and  the  consequent  upheaviu 
of  many  cherished  household  ways,  set 
Edie's  brain  going  on  a  few  iresh  possi- 
bilities. 

EUinor  was  altogether  "a  new  expe- 
rience" to  Edie;  in  the  whole  course  of  her 
eighteen  years  she  had  never  seen  a  ^rl  to 
compare  with  her  for  beauty,  for  "distinc- 
tion" of  appearance,  for  grace  of  manner, 
for  audacity,  for  intellectual  superiority  of 
a  certain  sort  That  the  coming  of  this 
remarkable  young  person  into  their  quiet 
household  must  be  attended  with  some 
results  went  without  saying.  Now  what 
were  those  results  likely  to  be?  And  Edie, 
having  arrived  at  this  point  in  her  think- 
ing, let  her  pen  for  an  mstant  fall  from  her 
hand — she  was  writmg  invitations  to  a 
dinner  to  be  given  for  EUinor's  express 
delectation  —  leaned  back  in  her  chair, 
knotted  her  brows,  and  made  her  head 
ache. 

"  Phil  said  the  other  night,''  her  thoughts 
went  on,  "  that  he  hoped  she  didn't  mean 
mischief.  Now  what  did  he  mean  by  mis- 
chief— what  sort  of  mischief  can  she  by 
any  possibility " 

Bat  rap,  rap^  there  came  at  the  door  at 
this  moment  (Edie  was  writing  in  her  own 
little  sitting-room);  and  Janet,  her  maid 
of  more  than  twelve  years'  standing,  made 
her  appearance. 

"  Did  you  say,  miss,"  asked  the*  neat, 
prim  old  servant,  holding  up  some  black 
lace,  "that  this  lace  was  to  go  on  your 
grey  dross  1 " 

''  Now  vou  know  I  did,  Janet,"  said 
Edie  a  little  sharply,  for  Janet's  entrance 
had  somewhat  diati^bed  her  train  of  ideas, 
and  she  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  her,  to 
set  thexa  going  again. 


But  Janet  did  not  seem  at  all  anxious 
to  be  gone ;  she  made  the  round  of  the 
room,  arranged  a  curtain,  straightened  a 
table-cover,  brought  a  fbotr6t9ol  fSr  her 
yonn^  mistress's  feet         J     *     ^ 

Edie  knew  by  experience  that  Janet 
had  somethiDff  else  to  say,  and  she  would 
not  be  allowed  to  be  at  peace  till  it  was 
said. 

"  What  is  it,  Janet  ?  Make  haste  and 
tell  me  at  once,"  she  said  a  little  petu- 
lantly; ''don't  you  see  I  have  all 'these 
notes  to  get  through  before  I  go  down  to 
luncheon  % " 

"  Oh,  I  have  nothing  much  to  say.  Miss 
Edie,"  replied  Janet  with  an  affectation  of 
nonohalance  whkb  Edie  detected  ia  a 
moment ;  '*  I  was  only  thinking  that  I  don't 
think  your  eyes  are  quite  so  quick  as  they 
used  to  be,  or  you  would  have  seen  what 
was  going  on  just  under  them." 

"  Seen  1  What  do  youmean  1  What  can 
there  be  to  see  1 " 

"Look,  Miss  Edie,"  was  Janet's  re- 
ply, as  with  one  hand  she  drew  back 
the  window-curtain  she  had  just  been 
arranging. 

Edie,  sitting  sideways  to  the  window, 
half  turned  her  head. 

From  her  room  there  could  be  seen  a 
pretty  stretch  of  lawn,  broken  here  and 
there  by  flower-beds^  and  bounded  by  a 
lake  in  which  stood  a  small  laurel-planted 
island.  A  boat  was  always  kept  there 
ready  to  hand,  so  that  one  could  step 
off  the  lawn  into  it,  and  enjoy  a  brief 
row. 

Into  this  boat,  at  the  moment  Edie 
turned  her  head,  the  squire  was  handing 
Miss  Torke.  He  was  doing  it  somehow 
with  a  bowing,  courtly  air  which  seemed 
new  to  him,  and  which  imparted  to  nim  a 
somewhat  jaunty,  youthful  appearance. 

Edie  laughed. 

"Why,  how  ridiculous  papa  looks! 
Oh — h  I "  She  stopped  herself  abruptly  in 
the  very  midst  of  her  exclamation  as  it 
flashed  into  her  mind  that  this— exactly 
this  that  she  was  looking  at^-was  what 
Phil  had  meant  when  he  used  the  uncom- 
fortable word  "mischief"  in  connection  with 
EUinor. 

She  felt  herself  grow  cold  and  sick,  then 
she  flushed  hot  and  red. 

"It  can't  be — it  isn't  possible ! "  she  cried 
vehemently,  turning  to  Janet 

Janet,  however,  had  discreetly  vanished. 
Her  object  was  accomplished.  She  had 
aroused  her  VQung  mistress  to  a  sense  of  a 
possible  condition  of  things,  which  not  she^ 
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lidr  any  other  member  of  the  household, 
eonld  contemplate  with  satisfaction;  this 
done,  she  did  not  care  to  face,  alone  the 
torrent  of  angry  vehemence  she  felt  sure 
would  ensue. 

Edie  stood  still  iratohing  the  pair  from 
the  window.  She  watched  the  little  boat 
glide  across  the  lake,  she  saw  the  two  land 
at  the  small  island,  then  disappear  among 
the  rhododendrons  and  willows.  This  tiny 
island  was  merely  a  nestm^-place  for  the 
water-fowl;  no  doubt  EUinor  and  the 
squire  were  making  the  round  (^  it  in 
Ellinor's  slow,  graceful  fashion — somewhere 
about  a  step  a  minute,  and  a  minute's 
pause  between  each  step. 

"  I  could  have  gone  round  it  and  ex- 
plored every  nook  and  cranny  a  dozen 
times  over  in  less  time,  no  doubt,  than 
they  would  take  going  half-way,"  Edie  said 
to  herself,  standing  there  at  the  window 
with  her  watch  in  her  hand  timing  ihe 
unconscious  two. 

At  exactly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
they  had  landed,  EUinor's  cream-coloured 
morning-gown  sJiowed  again  among  the 
dark  glossy  laurels.  How  carefully  the 
squire  held  the  boat  while  she  stepped  into 
it ;  what  a  long  time  he  seemed  to  keep 
her  hand  in  his  to  assist  her  in  taking  her 
seat  t  Why  she,  little  Edie,  would  have 
been  left  to  bump  herself  in  and  shake 
herself  out  as  best  she  could,  and  had  had 
to  do  it  scores  of  times  over.  And  actually 
there  was  he  putting  one. of  the  cushions 
for  EUinor  to  rest  her  feet  on,  for  all  the 
world  as  if  they  were  going  a  journey  to 
the  North  Pole,  or,  to  say  the  least,  a  trip 
across  the  Ohannel,  instead  of  across  a 
little  tiny  pool  of  water  that  scarcely  gave 
one  time  to  say,  **  One,  two,  three — ^here 
we  are ! " 

EUinor  took  the  oars  returning.  It  was 
a  'bright,  and  for  the  time  of  year  a  warm 
morning.  Autumn  was  dying  slowly, 
regretf  mly,  delicionsly.  EUinor  must  have 
felt  warm,  or,  more  likely  stiU,  have  felt 
herself  looking  particularly  handsome  that 
morning,  for  ^e  took  off  her  straw-hat,  and 
dared  the  sun's  rays.  The  squire  must 
have  had  a  good  front  view  of  her  as  they 
sat  face  to  face  in  that  small  boat. 

''He  can't  help — it  isn't  possible  for 
living  soul  to  help  admiring  her ! "  Edie 
said  to  herself  as  she  noted  the  slender, 
graceful  form  of  the  rower,  the  ease  and 
skiU  with  which  she  managed  her  oars. 
''  How  like  a  crown  of  burnished  gold,  too, 
that  auburn  hair  of  hers  shone  in  the 
autumn  sunlight  1    What  wonder  if " 


but  here  Edie  abruptly  broke  off  her 
thinking — a  sudden  resolution  had  come 
into  her  head.  She  would  not  pause  to 
reflect  whether  it  were  a  wise  or  a  good 
one — act  upon  it  at  once  she  must  and 
would. 

So  downstairs,  there  and  then,  she  went, 
and  met  EUinor  and  her  father  coming  in 
at.the  garden-door. 

''Your  rowing  is  as  perfect  as  your 
riding,  EUinor,"  the  squire  was  saying  in 
his  usual  loud,  meUow  tones,  as  they 
entered.  "I  wish  little  Edie  could  be 
made  to  understand " 

But  Edie,  at  this  moment,  confronted 
him  with : 

"  I  understand  a  great  deal  more  than 
you  give  me  credit  for,  papa.  Oome  into 
the  study.  There  is  something  I  want 
particularly  to  say  to  you  this  morning." 

It  was  a  bad  beginning  for  the  squire. 
He  felt,  to  say  the  least,  uncomfortablCi  as 
he  foUowed  lus  little  daughter  into  his  own 
sanctum,  and,  as  she  bid  him,  shut  the 
door. 

Edie  took  her  father's  big  chair  beside 
the  fire.  He  remained  standing  in.  front 
of  her,  feeling  uncommonly  like  one  of  the 
smaU  culprits — apple  or  egg  stealers — ^he 
was  at  times  in  the  habit  of  interviewing 
in  that  room,  in  order  to  save  them  a  more 
public  ordeaL 

"Well,  now,  Edie^  what's  the  veiy 
important  thing  you  have  td  say  to  me 
this  morning  9 "  he  began,  making  a  huge 
and  visible  effbrt  to  assume  an  air  of  easy 
indifference.  "Want  another  five-pound 
note  —  eh,  little  girH  Overrun  the  con- 
stable this  week  again  f " 

Edie  ignored  the  latter  half  of  his 
speecL  ' 

"This  is  what  I  have  to  say,  papa,"  she 
answered,  looking  him  fall  and  steadily  in 
the  face  :  "that  I  won't  have  EUinor  Torke 
for  a  stepmother — that's  all" 

How  she  managed  to  say  the  words  so 
calmly,  she  herself  did  not  know,  for  her 
heart  was  going  at  a  tremendous  pace,  and 
as  she  sat  there  she  trembled  from  head  to 
foot  with  nervous  excitement. 

"Bless  my  soul!  —  bless  my  soiil  1" 
exclaimed  the  squire,  trying  to  coUect  his 
ideas  and  get  a  little  time  for  himself; 
then  once  more  "Bless  my  soul  l"  for  the 
more  he  tried  to  get  t(^ther  his  ideas, 
the  faster  they  seemed  to  run  away  from 
him. 

"  Ah,  it  would  be  time  for  us  aU  to  pray 
for  our  souls  if  such  a  thing  as  that  were 
likely  to  happen.    But  it  won't — it  aha'n't  1 
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I  tell  yon,  papa,  I  won't  hare  her  for  your 
second  wife." 

The  aqoire  coughed  and  cleared  his 
throat. 

"  Don't  you  think,  Edie,"  he  said,  feeling 
himself  a  little  bit  driven  into  a  comer 
now,  and  at  bay — "  don't  you  think  you  had 
better  leaye  the  question  of  my  second  wife 
to  me  f  You'll  have  quite  enough  to  do, 
my  dear,  if  you  devote  your  tnoughts — 
ah,  to  your  own  first  husband." 

"  Thank  you,  papa,  I  have  quite  enough 
thoughts  for  both,  and,  don't  you  see,  if  I 
leave  this  matter  to  you,  you  will  be  sure 
to  make  a  mess  of  it  one  way  or  another, 
and  then  be  sorry  when  it's  too  late.  You'd 
be  bitterly,  bitterly,  bitterly  sorry  when  it 
was  too  late,  and  you  found  Ellinor  Yorke 
had  done  her  best  to  break  everyone's 
heart" 

**Now,  Edie,"  said  the  squire,  growing 
suddenly  serious,  "  will  you  mind  telling 
me  what  you  can  find  in  Ellinor  to  dislike 
as  you  do  f  She  is  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
an  amiable " 

"Oh — ^h!"  groaned  Edie  under  her 
breath. 

"  Young  woman,  most  graceful,  accom- 
plished, winnine  in  her  ways.  Now,  my 
dear,  let  me  tell  you,  her  companionship 
would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  you.  Your 
dear  mother  dying  when  you  were  such  a 
baby,  you  have  lacked  many  advantages  in 
your  bringin);  up.  Now,  to  begin  with, 
your  manner  of  entering  a  room  does  not 
compare  with  EUinor's "• 

But  here  Edie  jumped  to  her  feet,  crimson 
and  palpitating. 

"Papa,  I  should  hate — hate — hate  my- 
self if  I  were  the  least  bit  in  the  world 
like  Ellinor  Yorke  1 "  she  exclaimed.  "  If 
I  felt  myself  growing  the  tiniest  scrap  of  a 
morsel  like  her,  I  would  rush  ofi*  to  the 
chemist's  and  say,  '  Give  me  every  atom  of 
arsenic  you  have  in  your  shop ;  I  want  to 
kill  myself  right  off  at  once.'  Manner  of 
entering  a  room,  indeed  !  I  never  think 
the  least  bit  how  I  go  into  a  room,  and  so 
long  as  I  don't  go  in  on  all-fours,  how  can  it 
matter  1  I  don't  think  of  manner,  and  I 
won't  think  of  manner  1  I  do  just  what- 
ever comes  into  my  head " 

"And  say  just  whatever  comes  into 
it!" 

"  Why,  of  course  I  can't  say  what  doesn't 
come  into  it !  And  this  I  will  say :  that  for 
a  man  of  your  age — sixty  at  the  very  least 
— to  think  of  marrying  such  a  very  young 
girl,  is  simply  ridiculous  !  Papa,  it  is  no 
use  you  getting  into  a  rage  like  that  I    I 


say  it's  ridiculous,  ridiculous,  ridiculous  i " 
And  here  Edie  gave  a  most  impressive 
stamp  with  her  small  foot  on  the  Turkey- 
carpet. 

«  My  dear  Edie,  I  never  felt  less  inclined 
to  be  in  a  rage  in  my  life.  Only,  next 
time  you  state  my  age,  please  remembw  I 
was  only  fifty-four  last  birthday." 

"  Papa,  you  were  in  a  rage — I  could  see 
it  in  your  face;  you  always  get  into  a 
temper,  however  quietly  I  ma^  speak  to 
you.  Well,  I  have  only  one  thmg  more  to 
say,  and  that  is,  if  you  do  make  yourself 
ridiculous  and  marry  this  girl,  I'U  make 
myself  ridiculous,  too,  and  marry  a  man 
old  enough  to  be  my  father.  You'll  see, 
papa — you'll  see." 

"Now,  my  dear  Edie "  began  the 

squire. 

But  Edie  was  not  to  be  interrupted. 

"I  can't  marry  the  vicar,  because  he  is 
married  already,  or  else  he's  just  the  man 
I  should  have  chosen,  the  nice,  stupid  old 
thing  1  But  there's  dear  old  Colonel 
Wickham  a  bachelor  still — ^yes,  just  as  old 
as  you  are,  and  it  would  be  quite  as  utterly 
absurd " 

"  Mydear,  wouldn't  the  Colonel's  nephew 
do  better  f "  suggested  the  squire  slyly. 

"  What,  Phil  1  Oh,  he's  much  too  young. 
Nothing  under  fifty  would  suit  me  now. 
You'll  see,  papa,  you'll  see.  We  shall  all 
be  at  Wickham  Place  to-night,  and  I'll 
begin  and  make  love  to  the  Colonel  as 
fast  as  ever  I  can.     You'll  see,  papa — you'll 

AAA." 

Edie,  as  she  spoke,  was  gradually  making 
her  way  towards  the  door.  She  felt  her 
calmness  was  giving  way,  and  did  not  care 
to  collapse  into  a  flood  of  tears  in  her 
father's  presence,  and  have  to  submit  to 
the  indignity  of  having  them  kissed 
away. 

"Now,  Edie,  my  dear,  this  is  very 
ungrateful,"  the  squire  expostulated.  "  If 
I  bsLve  shown  Ellinor  any  slight  atten- 
tion  " 

But  here,  with  another  "Yoti'U  see, 
papal"  Edie  shut  the  door  behind  her 
and  ran  straight  upstairs  to  her  own 
room. 

What  the  squire  had  intended  was  to 
hint^  in  a  delicate  fashion,  that  if  he  had 
seemed  to  show  Miss  Yorke  any  marked 
attention,  it  had  been  out  of  pure  kindness 
to  Edie  herself,  and  to  Phil,  in  order  to 
keep  the  latter  out  of  harm's  way.  He 
knew  his  little  daughter's  temper,  and 
had  something  of  a  dread  whither  it 
might  lead  her  now. 
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CHRONICLES  OP  ENGLISH 
COUNTIEa 

RUTLANDSHULE. 

Little  Batland,  it  may  be  said,  has 
been  a  good  deal  neglected  by  hiatorians 
and  chroniclers.  Nobody  has  thought  it 
worth  whOe  to  make  any  great  floarish  of 
frompets  oyer  the  doin^  of  snch  a  small 
patch  of  territory,  which  has  never,  per- 
haps, felt  itself  big  enough  to  take  any 
leading  part  in  public  affairs.  The  district, 
indeed,  did  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a 
shire  under  the  Saxon  kings ;  and  it  was 
only  after  the  Conquest  that  it  was 
administered  as  a  separate  county.  As  to 
how  Butland  got  its  distinguishmg  name, 
there  are  various  explanations ;  there  is  a 
tale  of  one  But  who  rode  round  this 
county  in  a  day — a  feat  not  difficult  of 
accomplishment,  seeing  that  its  whole 
circuit  is  little  over  sixty  mile&  But  the 
most  probable  account  gives  the  etymology 
as  "  quasi  Bedland,  for,  as  if  nature  kept 
a  dye-vat  therein,  a  reddish  tincture  dis- 
coloureth  the  earUi,  stones — yea,  the  veiy 
fleeces  of  the  sheep  feeding  thereon."  This 
red-ochreous  earth  alluded  to,  by  the  way, 
is  only  found  in  one  limited  portion  of  the 
counly,  where  it  was  long  a  source  of 
profit  to  certain  itinerant  dealers,  who 
were  locally  known  as  raddle  or  ruddle 
men,  and  who  dealt  in  this  substance, 
which  they  sold  to  farmers  and  graziers 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  their  sheep. 

But  if  Butland  has  borne  no  ^at  part 
in  history,  many  writers,  ancient  and 
modem,  have  a  word  of  praise  to  say  for 
its  unassuming  pleasantness  and  proroerity. 
"No  place,"  writes  Fuller,  "so  fair  for  the 
rider,  being  more  fruitful  for  the  abider 
therein."  While  Drayton,  in  his  Polyolbion, 
though,  to  be  sure,  the  poet  is  given  rather 
to  flattering  notices  than  severe  criticism, 
sings: 

Small  shire,  that  canst  produce  to  thy  proportion 

good, 
One  vale  of  speoial  name,  one  forest,  and  one  flood, 

meaning,  that  is,  the  vale  of  Catmos,  of 
some  Ic^  celebrity ;  the  .ancient  forest  of 
Liefield,  on  the  western  border  of  the 
county,  of  which,  by  the  way,  there  is 
little  now  left  but  the  name;  whUe  the 
f  <  flood  "  is  represented  by  the  little  river 
Wash — ^that  some  people  spell  with  a  G, 
writing  it  thus,  "  Ouaah,"  which  looks  as 
if  some  person  of  Celtic  proclivities  had 
been  trying  to  turn  a  good,  honest  Saxon 
word  into  W  elsL 
Few  dbtricts  have  so  little  to  show  in 


the  way  of  changes  and  transformations. 
Trade  and  manufacture  have  nowhere 
established  themselves ;  the  population  has 
been  almost  stationary  for  centuries,  and 
in  some  cases  shows  a  distinct  decline  since 
Domesday  Book  was  compQed. 

The  whole  of  Butland,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  Boteland,  was  under  the  direct  lord- 
ship of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  and  was 
generally  assigned  to  the  Queen  for  the 
time  being ;  and  there  is  a  curious  survival 
of  this  state  of  things,  in  the  ancient 
village  of  Ketton,  which  still  pays  an  annual 
rent  of  a  few  shillings  to  the  Crown, 
pro  ocreis  reginse,  to  provide  the  Queen  with 
leggings,  that  is,  an  article  of  attire  that 
may  be  represented  by  the  hi^-buttoned 
boots  of  the  present  day.  But  Edward  the 
Confessor,  in  his  lavish  affection  for  his 
favourite  foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  West- 
minster, bequeathed  the  whole  of  Boteland 
to  the  monks  thereof — a  grant,  however, 
not  confirmed  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
except  as  to  the  tithes  of  the  district  But 
the  memory  of  tho  Confessor's  gift  is 
preserved  in  the  connection  still  existing 
between  the  present  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster  and  the  county.  The  county- 
town  of  Oakham  is  still  divided  into  the 
separate  jurisdictions  of  the  lord's  hold 
and  the  dean's  hold,  and  a  trienniid  court 
is  still  held  in  the  latter  under  the 
authority  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster. 
And  the  neighbouring  manor  of  Barley- 
thorpe  has  the  unique  distinction  of  having 
existed  since  the  days  of  the  Confessor 
under  the  same  loids,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  being  allowed  as  the  virtual 
representatives  of  the  Abbot  and  Brethren 
of  Westminster. 

The  secular  lords  of  Oakham  Castle  have 
undeigone  greater  vicissitudes  and  changes 
than  the  religious  corporation.  The  first 
Norman  castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Walcheline  de  Ferrers,  of  the  great  Iron 
family  which  bore  the  three  horse-shoes  as 
its  heraldic  device.  These  Norman  Iron- 
barons,  who  were  Masters  of  the  Horse  to 
the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  were  thus  charged 
with  the  purveyance  of  horse-shoes  for  the 
ducal  cavalry,  and  might  be  considered  as 
the  feudal  chieftains  of  the  blacksmiths 
generally,  while  a  remnant  of  their  privi- 
leges is  preserved  in  the  old  manorial 
custom  of  Oakham.  According  to  this 
custom,  every  baron  of  the  kinedom  on  his 
first  passing  through  the  loraship,  must 
give  a  horse-shoe  as  tribute  to  the  lord  of 
uie  castle,  and  this  tribute  is  still  exacted) 
and  a  goodly  array  of  these  horse-shoes, 
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mostly  gilt,  and  many  of  portentous  size, 
are  in  evidenee  upon  the  walls  ei  the  old 
h^  of  the  castle,  now  used  for  assize  and 
sessions,  and  nsoled  upon  the  castle-gate. 
Even  royalty  has  not  been  held  exempt 
from  the  tribute,  and  shoes  are  pointed  oat, 
respectively  contributed  by  Qaee&Elizabeth, 
George  the  Fourth,  and  the  Princess 
Victoria. 

But  the  notion  that  horse-shoes  thus 
affixed  brought  luck  to  the  owner  of  the 
dwelling,  derives  no  confirmation  from  the 
history  of  the  lords  of  Oakham  Castle. 
After  the  Iron  race,  the  Mortimers  held  it 
— unhappy,  ill-fated  family — and,  succeed- 
ing these,  the  Bohuns.  The  tragic  end 
of  the  last  of  the  Bohuns  is  familiar  to  us 
in  Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Eighth.  Nor 
was  the  fate  of  Tl^mas  Cromwdl,  who 
acquired  this,  among  other  spoil  of  the 
Bohuns,  any  more  propitious,  while  the 
Harringtons,  who  had  flourished  in  the 
county  for  six  centuries,  came  to  a  sudden 
end  soon  after  acquiring  the  lordship  of 
Oakham.  The  short  and  baleful  splendour 
of  the  two  ViUierses^  Dukes  of  Buckingham, 
is  hardly  an  exception  to  this  record  of 
ilMuck.  The  spell  was  broken,  however, 
by  the  Finches,  whose  fortunes  were 
founded  by  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  Becorder  of 
London,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons — the  Speaker  who  was  held  in 
his  chair,  while  some  uncourtiy  reAolution 
was  passed — while  his  son,  Heneage  the 
second,  rose  to  be  Lord  Keeper,  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

Many  centuries,  however,  have  elapsed 
since  Oakham  Castle  ceased  to  be  in  habit- 
able condition,  and  there  are  no  striking 
remains  of  its  ancient  state  except  the 
ancient  hall  already  mentioned,  still  in  use 
as  the  " aula  magna''  of  the  district  The 
fine  and  ancient  church  of  Oakham  con- 
tains sundry  ancient  monuments  of  long- 
forgotten  worthies ;  but  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  person  to  whom  the  town  has 
given  birth  was  Jeffrey  Hudson,  whom 
contemporary  chroniclers  have  recorded  as 
the  least  man  of  the  least  county  in 
England.  Wright,  the  historian  of  But- 
land,  who  had  seen  and  known  the  cele- 
brated dwarf,  says  that  he  was  "  the  son  o{ 
one  John  Hudson,  a  person  of  very  mean 
condition,  but  of  lusty  stature,  and  so  were 
all  his  children,  except  this  Jeffrey. "  If  we 
may  believe  his  biographers,  Jeffrey  was 
seven  years  old,  and  omy  eighteen  inches 
high,  when  he  first  attracted  the  attention 
of  George  Villiers,  the  new  Doke  of  Buck- 
ingham.   Yilliers  had  built  for  himself  a 


magnificent  mansion  at  Burley-on4he-Hill, 
near  Oakham,  and  here  the  famous  dwarf 
made  his  first  appearance  before  the  King 
and  court,  them  on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  served  up,  it  is  said,  in  a  cold 
pie,  outof  whose  crust  he  leaped  in  the  full 
attire  of  a  gallant  page  of  honour. 

After  tms  the  dwarf  was  presented  to 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  was  contrasted 
with  a  gigantic  porter  at  Whitehall,  who, 
it  is  said,  during  the  progress  of  a  masque 
at  court,  pulled  the  little  fellow  out  of  his 
pocket  So  much  in  the  royal  confidence 
had  Jeffrey  grown  that  he  was  dispatched 
to  France,  to  bring  ovw  a  midwife  for  his 
royal  mistress's  accouchement,  but  was 
captured  by  a  French  privateer,  and  carried 
into  Dunkirk,  being  released  soon  after  at 
the  express  instance  of  the  French  court 
In  the  Civil  War  Jeffrey  obtained  the  com- 
mission of  a  Captain  of  horse,  but  followed 
the  fortunes  of  his  mistress  when  she  took 
ref  age  in  France.  Hudson  was  of  a  peppery, 
valiant  temper,  and,  outraged  by  the  too 
familiar  practical  jokes  of  the  young 
English  refugees  about  the  courts  he  chal- 
lenged one  Mr.  Crofts  of  their  number,  to 
mortal  combat  Crofts  appeared  at  the 
rendezvous  armed  with  a  squirt,  but 
Jef&ey  showed  conclusively  that  the  laws 
of  honour  had  no  respect  for  the  size  of 
those  who  appealed  to  it,  and  compelled 
Mr.  Crofts  to  meet  him  on  horseback, 
armed  with  pistola  On  this  occasion 
the  dwarf  brought  down  his  man  with 
fatal  effect,  and  was  compelled  to  fly 
the  Court  of  France  in  consequence. 
Hudson  returned  to  England  after  the 
Bestoration,  and  from  a  Captain  of  horse, 
became,  it  is  said,  a.  naval  commander. 
Anyhow,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Barbary  rovers  and  sold  into  slavery,  but 
was  redeemed  after  a  time,  and  spent  ihe 
rest  of  his  life  in  obscurity,  supported  by  a 
pension  allowed  him  by  the  VUlierses  and 
other  noble  families.  According  to  his 
own  account,  he  ^w  not  at  all  between 
his  seventh  and  hn  thir^etb  year,  but  after 
that  shot  up  to  the  height  of  three  feet 
nine  inches,  a  sudden  growth  which  he 
attributed  to  the  beatings  and  hardships 
endured  under  his  Mahonuaedan  masters. 

As  to  the  magnificent  and  ancient  seat 
of  Burley-on-the-Hill,  where  Hudson  the 
dwarf  made  his  first  public  appearance,  the 
house  fell  upon  evil  days  in  the  civil  wars, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  a  Parliamentary 
forca  These  troops,  finding  the  house 
scarcely  defensible,  abandoned  and  set  fire 
to  it;  and  in  the  flames  disappeared  all 
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traceB  of  the  magntfioenod  of  the  Viliiers 
oocapatioii.  Only  the  slablefl  .  remained, 
and  the  mftnoion  lay  hiinoas  and  deserted 
for  many  yean,  till  the  Findhes  bought  it 
from  the  second  spendthrift  Duke  of 
Backingham.  And  now  a  fine  classic 
boilding,  the  work  of  some  former  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  ooeapies^e  site. 

Not  far  from  Oakham  fltnd  Barley  lies 
Ezton,  with  ito  Tudor  mansion,  once  the 
chief  seat  of  the  -Harringtons,  who  held 
the  place  for  some  six  centories — ^from  the 
eleyenth  to  the  seventeenth,  we  will  say. 
In  the  church  is  a  fine  monument  to  Sir 
James  Harrington  and  his  wife.  Dame 
Lucy,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Sidney,  and 
with  this  pair  by  feminine  descent  a  large 
proportion  of  the  more  andent  nobility  of 
the  kingdom  may  claim  to  be  connected. 
The  son  of  this  pair  was  created  Baron 
Ezton  by  King  James  the  First,  and  was 
the  Lord  Harrington  of  whom  so  much  Is 
heard  in  a  subordinate  way  during  the 
reign  of  that  King;  described  as  a  bountiful 
housekeeper,  and  as  the  executor  of  Lady 
Frances  Sidney,  a  great  benefactor  to 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Oambridge.  In  later 
years  Lord  Harrington — as  already  stated 
in  the  account  of  Combe  Abbey,  in  War- 
wickslure — ^became  the  tutorand  guardian  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James 
the  First,  afterwards  married  to  the  Palatina 
It  was,  perhaps,  in  consideration  of  arrears 
due  for  the  Princesses  board  and  lodging, 
for  which  hard  coin  was  difficult  to  extract 
from  the  wasteful,  impecunious  King,  that 
Lord  Harrington  was  granted  the  patent 
for  coining  farthings,  a  coin  which  hitherto 
had  been  supplied  by  private  enterprise  in 
the  way  of  tradesmen's  tokens,  which  were 
now  pronounced  illegal  The  profit  of 
coining  these  new  farthings,  which  were  of 
much  less  intrinsic  worth  than  the  trifling 
value  they  represented,  was  no  doubt  a 
handsome  perquisite,  but  Lord  Harrington 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  enjoy  the 
profits  or  the  popularity  which  attended 
the  new  coinage.  But  people  called  the  new 
coins  after  him,  it  seems,  for  ''  I  will  not 
bate  a  Harrington  o'  the  sum,"  wrote  Ben 
Jonson  In  The  Devil  is  an  Ass. 

Lord  Harrington's  death  #as  indir^tly 
owing  to  his  devotion  to  his  royal  charge, 
as  he  accompanied  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
to  her  new  residence  at  her  husband's 
castie  of  Heidelberg,  to  make  arrangements 
for  her  fiituro  comfort  **  This  done  (as  if 
Gk>d  had  designed  this  for  his  last  work),  he 
sickened  on  we  first  day  of  his  return,  and 
died  at  Worms,  in  Oermany.  anno  1613." 


This  last  statement  will  correct  a  curious 
error  which  crept  into  the  account  of  Lord 
Harrington  and  the  Princess    Elizabeth 

S'ven  in  connection  with  Combe  Abbey, 
Warwickshire,  in  which  Lord  Harrington 
was  mixed  up  with  another  nobleman, 
Lord  Craven,  who  eventually  became  the 
great  champion  and  friend  of  the  handsome 
and  vivacious  Elizabeth,  and  by  a  singular 
coincidence  Elizabeth's  art  ooQectibn  was 
brought  to  Combe,  where  part  of  her 
early  life  was  passed,  by  collateral  des- 
cendants of  Lord  Craven — quite  uncon- 
nected with  the  Harrington  family — ^who 
acquired  the  estate  by  purchase. 

This  purchase  was  connected  with  the 
general  break-up  of  the  Harrington  estates, 
which  followed  the  death  of  the  second 
lord  without  issue,  when  the  great  landed 
property  of  the  family  was  sold  in  various 
directions.  Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  the  founder  of 
Hicks'sHall — the  old  Clerkenwell  Sessions 
House — became  the  proprietor  of  Exton 
Park,  and  the  descendants  in  the  female 
line  of  the  worthy  mercer  of  Chepe  still 
enjoy  the  estate  which  he  thus  acquired. 

Close  by  Exton  is  the  small  hamlet  of 
Horn,  through  which  ran  the  old  British 
trackway,  Imown  in  many  parts  of  its 
course  as  Ermine  Street,  but  about  here  as 
Horn  Lane.  This  lane  was  once  the  high- 
road to  Lincoln,  and  to  this  circumstance 
Rutland  owes  its  possession  of  one  historic 
battlefield.  For  here,  at  a  nK>t  still  known 
as  Bloodyoaks,  Edward  the  Fourth  en- 
countered the  has^  levies  of  the  adherents 
of  the  House  of  Warwick,  chiefly  men  of 
Lincoln,  whom  he  put  to  flight  in  such 
disorder,  that  the  fugitives  flung  away  their 
doublets  and  coats-of-mail  in  order  to  run 
the  faster.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  generally 
received  explanation  of  the  popular  name 
of  the  battle — namely,  Losecoat  Field. 

Close  to  Horn  also  runs  the  Great  North 
Bead,  now  almost  to  be  ranked  with 
Ermine  Street  as  one  of  the  antiquities  of 
the  district  The  village  of  Stretton  shows 
in  its  name  the  existence  of  the  more 
ancient  highway  that  hereabouts  crosses 
tiie  great  north  road,  while  the  village 
itself  has  an  ancient  reputation  for  the 
spirit  of  its  female  population,  embodied  in 
the  popular  distich,  "Stretton  in  the 
street,  where  Shrews  meet,"  upon  which  an 
ungallant  chronicler  remarks:  "Why,  so 
they  do  in  every  street  in  the  kingdom." 
Probably  our  cynic  chronicler  had  in  his 
mind  the  equally  ancient sayine,  "There  is 
but  one  Shrewe  in  England,  and  every  man 
hath  her:"  while  the  ret)Utation  of  the 
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country  generallf  for  the  vigoroTis  elo- 
qnenoe  of  its  matrons,  is  shown  in  the 
general  and  cruel  measures  used  for  its 
repression — the  scolds'  bridles  and  the 
ducking-stools,  of  which  we  have  so  many 
relic& 

Not  far  from  Stretton,  which  has  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  manor-house  and  a 
curious  old  church,  once  stood  the  old 
coaching  inn,  The  Bam  Jam,  a  lonely 
public-house  on  the  great  north  road,  but 
a  general  stopping-place  for  coaches,  and 
of  mudi  fame  among  coaching  and  horsey 
men  generally.  Perhaps  the  house  stands 
there  still,  and  might  be  discovered,  if  any 
onejhad  the  courage  to  explore  the  dusty 
solitudes  of  the  old  coach-road. 

At  Empingham  we  have  an  old  Saxon 
setUementi  that  has  the  credit  of  once 
having  been  a  place  of  importance,  stretch- 
ing down  to  the  little  river  Wash,  from 
which  the  village  is  now  at  some  distance. 
And  close  to  the  old  coach-road  is  Ticken- 
cote,  whose  church  shows  many  interesting 
evidences  of  antiquity,  spared  in  more 
recent  reconstruction ;  a  fine  Norman 
arch  remaining  to  testify  to  former 
grandeur.  The  coach -road  crosses  the 
river  Wash  by  a  bridge,  which  has  given 
its  prefix  to  Bridge  Casterton,  while 
close  by  is  Little  Casterton,  with  an 
ancient  church.  Some  small  camp  pro- 
ably  protected  the  ancient  road,  which 
crosses  hereabouts,  and  hence  the  sugges- 
tive names  of  these  villages.  Nearer 
the  border  of  Lincolnshire  is  Byall,  also  an 
ancient  Saxon  settlement,  one  of  whose 
early  lords  is  noted  as  having  commanded 
the  men  of  Stamford  in  a  fight  with  the' 
Danes.  The  church  was  once  dedicated  to 
St  Tibba,  a  Saxon  saint  of  the  royal 
Mercian  line,  who  is  said  to  have  here  passed 
her  days  in  the  seclusion  of  a  lonely  cell. 
The  fair  saint,  however,  had  strong  pro- 
clivities for  hawking  and  hunting,  and 
became,  after  her  death,generally  considered 
as  the  patron  saint  of  those  who  followed 
sport  with  hawk  or  hound.  The  hunts- 
man's encouraging  cry,  "  Ho,  tantivy  1 "  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  an  ejaculatory 
appeal  to  St  Tibba,*  from  whom,  perhaps, 
TLb  the  cat  has  derived  her  name. 

But  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  fame 
of  this  andent  saint  is  still  preserved  in 
the  neighbourhood  where  she  is  reported  a 
Queen  of  andent  days,  who  was  accustomed 
to  bathe  in  a  spring,  which  is  still  shown 
at  Tibbal's  Hill,  which  took  its  name  from 
that  circumstance.  Adjoining  the  church, 
on  the  west  dde,  are  also  shown  remains 


of  a  building,  which  is  called  St  Tibba's 
Cell,  and  jfhich,  posdbly  enoush,  may 
mark  the  exact  site  of  her  dwelling, 
occupied  from  time  to  time  by  a  sacceeunon 
of  anchorites. 

At  Essenden,  dose  by,  we  have  the  site 
of  an  andent  castle,  shown  by  traces  of  the 
moat  that  once  surrounded  it,  and  an 
andent  church,  which  once  probably  served 
the  castle,  and  was  endosed  initsencdnta 
And  these  once  belonged  to  the  great  King- 
maker, and  were  subrnquently  sold  by  the 
Crown  to  Cedl,  ancestor  of  the  present 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who  takes  his  title 
of  Baron  Essenden  from  these  grassy 
hillocks. 

Normanton  lies  higher  up  the  Uttle 
Wash,  where  a  village  has  altogether  dis- 
appeared, its  foundauons  hidden  under  the 
greensward  of  the  park,  where  the  church 
alone  remains,  endosed  within  the  private 
grounds,  as  evidence  of  the  former  exis- 
tence of  the  deserted  village;  while  at 
Edith  Weston,  dose  by,  we  have  an 
ancient  church  and  mansion,  of  which 
parts  may  have  bdonged  to  an  andent 
priory — a  cell  to  the  stately  Norman  Abbey 
of  St  Greorges  de  Boscherville. 

Another  relic  of  more  prosperous  days  is 
Martinsthorpe,  or  Mastrop,  according  to 
common    parlance,    with   its    population  I 
almost  nil,  and  its  church  in  ruins^  where 
once  existed  a  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Denbigh, 
shown  in  Wright's  old  county  history  as 
a  plain  battlemented  house,  with  an  Italian 
portico,  and  two  long  rows  of  a  dozen  or 
so  of  muUioned  windows,  now  only  to  be 
traced  by  the  shape  of  its  foundations 
in  the  green  sod.    At  Brook,  close  by,  are 
some  scanty  remains  of  a  small  Augustinian 
priory,  founded  by  one  of  the  De  Ferrerses 
of  horse-shoe  fame,  hardly  worth  mention- 
ing except  to  show  that  our  county  can 
boast  of  some  share,  however  small,  in  the 
cloistered  ruins  of  the  past 

Not  far  from  Stamford  town,  on  the 
border  of  the  county,  lies  Ketton,  already 
aUuded  to  in  connection  with  its  contribu- 
tion towards  the  Queen's  wardrobe,  with 
an  andent  and  beautiful  church  in  a  state 
of  preservation  which  says  much  for  the 
excellent  free-stone  of  (lie  ndghbouring 
quarrie& 

And  now  we  come  to  Uppingham,  the 
second  town  in  relative  importance  in  the 
county,  a  quiet,  seduded  town,  that  once 
owed  fealty  to  the  Beauchamps,  with  its 
fine  grammar-school,  and  some  repatation 
for  cricket  After  passing  the  raoe-gxouxid 
at  Uppingham  we   come   upon   a    hilly 
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country,  with  a  fine  valley  on  the  left, 
watered  by  the  Welland,  the  dght  of  which 
wiO  recall  the  old  prophecy — that  Wash 
and  Welland  will  drown  all  Holland — ^the 
Holland  of  Lincolnshire,  that  is ;  and  here 
opens  oat  a  rich  prospect  of  hiU  and  dale, 
dotted  with  yillt^es  and  spires,  with  two 
drcolar  hills,  Preston  and  Bee  hills,  stand- 
ing out  cnrioasly  isolated  from  the  Valley. 

To  the  right  Ues  Drystoke,  or  Stokedry 
as  it  is  more  generally  called — the  Stokes 
being  generally  meadow-enclosures  near 
some  river;  and  here  are  a  few  remains  of 
the  ancient  manor-house  of  the  Digby 
family,  while  in  the  little  ancient  church 
will  be  found  sundry  monuments  of  the 
race.  Here  lived  Sir  Everard,  who  having 
been  drawn  into  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
ended  his  life  on  the  scaffold;  and  here 
was  bom  his  more  fortunate  son,  Six 
Kenelm,  who,  thanks  to  family  settlements, 
inherited  the  estate  in  spite  of  his  father's 
attainder,  and  rose  to  fi&vour  with  the 
Stuarts.  Charles  the  First  gave  Sir  Kenelm 
command  of  a  naval  squadron  which  was 
sent  to  chastise  the  Venetian  and  Algerine 
pirates,  and  Digby  had  some  success  over 
them  at  Scandaroon.  But  the  knight  is 
better  known  as  a  man  of  letters  and 
learning,  a  benefactor  to  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  in  after  years,  at  his  house  in 
Covent  Garden,  as  chief  of  a  quiet  coterie 
of  thoughtful  scholars. 

In  Bidlington,  we  have  another  instance 
of  a  falling  off  in  population  and  pros- 
perity compared  with  ancient  timea 
Domesday  Book  records  the  existence  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty-three  men,  heads  of 
families  for  the  most  part,  no  doubt,  and 
implying  a  population  of  six  hundred  souls 
or  more,  with  two  priests,  three  churches, 
and  sundry  mills.  At  the  present  day 
there  are  iMirely  three  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  the  one  ancient  church  is  amplv  suffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  decline  of 
population  in  purely  agricultural  commu- 
nities stands  Leddington,  an  ancientdecayed 
market-to¥m,  where  once  was  a  ooxmty 
house  of  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  converted 
by  the  famous  Lord  Burleigh  of  the 
sagacious  nod,  into  a  hospital  n>r  decayed 
parishioners,  of  which  the  hall  is  still 
standing  in  its  pristine  condition.  An 
ancient  church,  with  many  well-preserved 
brasses,  also  bears  testimony  to  the  former 
existence  of  a  prosperous  community,  and 
the  custom  of  borough  English,  by  which 
the  younsest  son,  instead  of  the  eldest, 
inherits  tne  family  dwelling,  is  another 


proof  of  the  existence  of  a  place  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  preserve  its  own 
liberties  and  immunities.  Another  decayed 
market-town  is  Barrowden,  with  little  trace 
of  its  former  prosperity,  except  its  good 
church  and  comfortable  living. 

With  all  the  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  the  counti^  generally  within  the 
last  few  decades,  Rutland  has  remained 
stationary  in  that  respect,  and  even  shows 
a  relatively  important  decline.  We  can- 
not aver,  with  the  poet  of  The  Deserted 
Village,  that 

Trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land  and  dispossess  the  swain, 

for  Rutland  has  little  to  do  with  trade  in 
any  form  or  shape.  But  the  causes  that 
are  at  work  in  clearing  the  humbler  classes 
firom  the  land,  and  drawing  them  into  the 
compass  of  the  large  towns,  may  be  seen 
pretty  clearly  at  work. 

And  yet  in  outward  ai^ect  there  are  few 
districts  that  can  show  a  more  general 
appearance  of  smiling  prosperity  than 
little  Rutlandshire.  Finely  diversified 
with  hill  and  dale,  universally  cultivated 
with  a  greater  expanse  of  lavm,  and  park, 
and  glade,  and  more  pleasant  country 
houses^  perhaps,  than  any  similar  extent 
of  ground  in  alL  England — ^if  there  be  an 
element  of  decline  in  all  this  prosperity, 
it  does  not  show  upon  the  surface.  And 
failing  a  return  of  the  Heptarchy,  when 
Rutland  would  probably  be  annexed  by 
more  powerful  neighbours,  there  is  no 
reason  to  apprehend  any  startling  change  to 
diversify  its  hitherto  quiet  and  uneventful 
annals. 


"  THE  PLAINS." 

A  STORY. 

The  name  did  not  apply  distinctively 
to  the  house  in  which  we  Miss  Harveys 
Uved,  but  was  the  appellation  of  the 
whole  short,  wide,  comfortable  -  looking 
street  in  which  the  Miss  Harveys  dwelt  in 
middle-aged  health  and  comfort 

Their  house,  like  each  one  of  its  fellows, 
was  tall  of  red  brick,  approached  by  four 
rather  steep  stone  steps,  and  entered  by  a 
stout  oak  door,  on  which  sleamed  a  brass 
knocker  of  good  design  and  workmanship. 
But  the  MiBB  Harveys'  house  differed  from 
its  neighbours  in  respect  of  being  more 
snowy  as  to  its  steps,  more  brilliant  as  to  its 
windows,  more  gleaming  as  to  its  knocker, 
and  more  up  to  the  mark  as  regarded  its 
general  appearance  than  any  of  its  neigh- 
bours. 
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"A  thoroQghly  well-kept  house/'  the 
other  occapants  of  the  short  street 
said,  pointmg  it  out  with  pride;  ''and 
inhabited  by  two  of  the  best  and  'best- 
kept  ' — in  mind,  hearty  and  soul — Women 
that  ever  lived." 

Dear  ladies,  both  of  them — women  who 
had  weather^  many  a  storm  in  early  lifoi 
but  who  had  not  got  ronghened  or  hardened 
in  the  process ;  women  who  had  seen  a  fair 
property  dissipated  by  extravagance  on  the 
part  of  a  father  whom  they  had  never 
found  it  in  their  hearts  to  censure;  who 
had,  after  that^  been  thrown  into  a 
tumultuous  state  of  feeling  by  learning 
that  they  were  the  co-heirsBses  of  a  wealthy 
uncle ;  women  who  had  worked  patiently 
and  unceasingly  as  companions,  or 
governesses,  during  several  years  of  their 
great  expectations;  and  who  had  finally 
been  rewarded  at  their  uncle's  death  by 
finding  that  he  had  left  the  ^xdk  of  his 
property  to  his  deceased  wife's  niece — "  a 
young  lady  of  considerable  pacsonal  attrao- 
tions,"  she  would  probably  have  been 
described  had  she  figured  in .  a  police 
report.  As  she  never  achieved  that  cele- 
brity, in  order  to  put  her  personnel  plainly 
before  the  reader,  it  shall  be  said  that  she 
was  a  fine,  well-grown,  audacious-looking 
girl,  endowed  with  masses  of  light  hair  of 
several  shades  of  bronse  and  gold,  thick, 
milky-white  skin,  bis  blu^  eyes,  .and  an 
inordinate  love  of  and  craving  for  admira- 
tion. 

To  his  own  nieces,  the  infatuated  old 
gentleman,  who  had  made  an  heiress  of 
this  Lilian  Taylor^  left  two  hundred  a  year 
eacL  And  on  their  united  income  of  four 
hundred,  they  retired  to  the  house  which 
has  been  described,  in  the  heart  of  a  pretty 
wood  and  river  surrounded  town  in  South 
Devon. 

It  was  not  an  exciting  or  a  greatly  diver- 
sified life  this  which  the  Miss  Harveysled, 
but  they  were  well  content  with  it,  and 
grateful  for  the  meana  of  living  it.  Their 
tasteswere  simple  enough  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  monotonous  round  of  social  life  in  the 
little  town  and  its  vicinity.  Their  kindly 
natures  compelled  them  to  feel,  a  strong 
personal  interest  in  the  fortunes  and  misfor- 
tunes, the  successes  and  sufferings,  of  every 
man  and  beast  in  the  town.  Their  yearn- 
ing for  travel  and  adventure  was  amply 
gratified  by  their  drives  through  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  in  a  low  four-wheeled 
carriage,  drawn  by  a  shaggy  but  most  sure- 
footed pony.  The  Western  Morning  News 
kept  them  quite  sufficiently  posted  up  as 


to  contemporaneous  history.  The  dainty 
ordering  of  their  daintily-ordered  house 
gave  them  full  physical  occupation  without 
fatiguing  them.  Their  poorer  neighbours 
relied  on  thenii  with  reason,  for  such  help 
and  succour  as  they  could  afford.  Their 
richer  ones  respected  theln.  Everyone 
who  knew  them  took  an  interest  in  their 
quiet  happiness  and  unpretending  ways. 
Andy  alt<^ether,  it  may  be  safely,  affirmed, 
that  two  happier  and  more  contented 
maiden  ladies  could  not  have  been  found 
within  the  limits  frf  the  United  Kingdom, 
than  were  these  two  Miss  Harveys  of  The 
Plains. 

Envy  and  greed  were  such  strangers  to 
their  breasts  that  when  it  was  more  than 
hinted  to  them,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
unde's  death,  that  undue  and  altogether 
unseemly  and  improper  influences  had 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  him  in  the 
matter  of  the  distribution  of  his  property, 
they  resolutely  closed  the  subject,  and 
forbade  further  discussion  on  it^  They 
were  grateful  for  and  satisfied  with  whi^ 
he  had  left  them.  It  was  between  Miss 
Taylor  and  her  ccmsoience  if  she  had 
bent  or  wheedled  him  to  her  will  by 
unworthy  means. 

They  had  been  living  in  The  Plains 
about  ten  years,  and  were  looked  upoii 
quite  as  people  "of  good  standing  and 
most  desirable  acquaintimcea"  by  local 
society,  when  some  new  people,  called 
Kesterton,  came  into  the  neighbourhood, 
causing  considerable  commotion  in  the 
aforesaid  society  by  their  coming. 

The  place  they  took  for  a  term  of  seven 
years  was  a  picturesque,  pretty,  vemndahed 
house,  standing  in  its  own  weU-wOoded 
nH>unds  on  the  border  of  a  water-lily  be- 
aecked  pond^  which  was  just  lai;ge  enoush 
to  justify  its  appellation  of  the  Late 
House.  There  was  no  shooting  let  with 
the  house,  and-  the  fishing  in  the  ]K>nd  was 
not  good  enough  to  lure  tenants  to  the 
Lake  House.  The  Eestertons  were  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  the  "  best  people,"  or, 
indeed^  to  any  people  round  about  this 
region  into  which  they  had  adventured. 
Therefore,  local  society  put  its  considering- 
cap  on,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
as  it  knew  nothing  either  for  or  against 
the  Kestertons,  there  must  be  something 
strange  about  them,  but  that,  until  that 
"something"  transpired,  local  society's 
plain  duty  was  to  call  and  encourage 
them. 

They  were  almost  transparent  to  the 
keen  local  vision,  these  innocent  Kestertons, 
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nation,  and  her   desire  to  make  hersajj 
agreeable  to  all  and  sundry  1 


as  soon  as  they  were  called  apon.  The 
motives  which  had  brought  them  to  the 
Lake  House  were  open  imd  honest  as  the 
day.  The  house  was  good,  and  full  of 
capabilities.  The  country  round  was  lovely 
in  itself,  and,  they  had  been  told,  was 
plentifully  sprinkled  with  any  number  of 
good,  hdspitablei  delightful  people,  who 
were  always  glad  to  see  new  blood  infused 
into  their  social  life.  Mr.  Kesterton  was 
an  idle  man,  fond  of  trout-fishing,  and  the 
Avon,  which  flowed  down  from  the  heart  of 
Dartmoor,  within  easy  reach  of  him,  had  a 
rare  reputation  for  trout  Mrs.  Kesterton 
was  fond  of  tennis,  and  anxious  to  join  an 
archery  club.  "Wliat  better  opportunity 
could  she  have  of  gratifying  these  tastes 
of  hers  than  bv  joining  the  archery  and 
tennis  clitbs  at  Avon  Wick  f  The  lady  was 
something  more  than  a  good  amateur 
artist,  too,  and  the  wooded  water-slopes 
and  dells,  the  wild  moor  distances,  and 
the  high-hedged,  flowery  lanes,  all  had 
their  charms  for  her.  reople  with  such 
tastes,  combined  with  good  looks  and 
fiiir  fortunes,  were,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  great 
aconisition  to  the  neighbourhood. 

For  that  their  fortunes  were  fair,  was 
reasonably  to  be  assumed  from  the  style  in 
which  they  came  down  and  took  up  their 
abode  at  the  Lake  House.  A  correct,  but 
not  ezagserated  sta£f  of  servants,  a  well- 
appointed  little  carriage  and  pair  of  ponies 
for  the  lady,  a  capital  pair  of  hacks,  and  a 
sturdy  cob  and  well-built  dog-cart  for  the 
husband,  betokened  not  only  prosperity, 
but  a  habit  of  living  as  if  they  were  well 
aecustomed  to  prosperity. 
'  And  that  their  looks  were  good,  no  one 
could  deny.  He  was  one  on  whom 
''middle-age  had  slightly  set  its  signet 
sage^^  but  there  was  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  of ''adipose  deposit"  about  him 
as  yet.  Of  stature  fair,  with  long,  lithe, 
deuily-cut  limbs,  a  well-groomed  head  and 
moustache,  and  a  splendid  seat  in  the 
saddle,  he  was  soon  voted  highly  decora- 
tive, both  at  dinner-tables  and  in  the 
hunting-field. 

Highly  decorative,  '*  but  not  interesting 
to  talk  to,''  some  hypercritical  people 
averred.  But  this  was  really  being  extor- 
tionate in  their  demands,  more  reasonable 
and  less  exacting  ones  felt  Why  should 
a  man  '*  be  interesting  to  talk  to  "  who  has 
a  good  cellar,  a  good  cook,  a  habit  of 
giving  dinners,  a  capital  seat  on  a  horse, 
that  always  enables  him  to  be  in  a  good 
place  in  the  field,  and  a  wife  whose  beauty 
was  only  equalled  by  her  powers  of  fasci- 


They^'  nad  no  children,  a  circumstam^ 
she  regretted  openly  and  touchingly  to  h^ 
new  ladj^  frienda    Her  husband  was  silen 
on  the '  subject,  but  his  wife  said  for  hi^ 
that  his  distress  was  even  deeper   tha^ 
hers,  as  he  was   of  a  most   anectionatj 
disposition,  and   had   strongly  developed 
domestic  tastes,  qualities  which  he  con 
cealed  under  the  guise  of  taciturnity  anj 
reserve  in  society.     She,  however,  beiiu 
the  veiy  soul  of  frankness  and  opennesa 
never  made  the  attempt  to  conceid  any  (A 
her    tastes,    hopes,    disappointments,    ot 
feelings  generally,  and  she  "only  hoped 
her  new  and  charming  circle  would  forgive 
her  for  being  so  entirely  on  the  surface,  and 
take  her  as  she  was." 

It  was  very  easy  to  ''  take  her  as  she 
was,''  she  was  so  very  charming  in  manner, 
so  bewitching  in  her  bright  blonde  beauty, 
so  full  of  sunshine  that  sne  seemed  to  beam 
upon  everyone  who  came  within  reach  of 
her.  She  gave  quite  a  ftesb.  start  to  social 
life  IQ  the  neighbourhood  People  began 
to  wonder  how  they  had  got  on  before  she 
came  into  their  midst  to  stir  them  up  and 
set  them  going.  The  two  Miss  Harveys 
felt  quite  a  little  thrill  of  excitement  when 
they  heard  they  were  to  meet  her  at  a 
luncheon-party  given  by  their  friend  Mra 
Hale,  the  doctor's  wife.  They  looked  out 
their  best  old  lace  ruffles,  and  collars,  and 
cufifs,  and  put  on  thmr  handsomest  mantles 
and  most  irreproachable  bonnets,  and  went 
forth  in  quite  a  little  pleasurable  tremor  of 
excitement  to  meet  her. 

Mrs.  Hale's  drawing-room  was  fiill  when 
the  Miss  Harveys  arrived,  for  in  these 
hospitable  regions  luncheon  is  not  a  light 
and  airy  nothing,  to  which  you  are  invited 
to  sit  down  to  trifle  with  fragmentary 
delicacies  as  an  excuse  for  meeting  and 
conversing  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  It 
is  rather  a  good,  substantial,  sensible 
repast,  commencing  with  soup,  and  ending, 
after  many  intermediate  courses,  with 
grapes  worthy  of  being  offered  up  at  the 
shrme  of  young  Bacchus. 

Accordingly,  wise  hostesses  take  the 
opportunity  of  wiping  off  the  scores  against 
them,  by  inviting  just  as  many  to  these 
mid-day  feasts  as  they  would  to  a  late 
dinner,  which  has  its  conveniences  in  the 
winter-season,  when  the  precipitous  cha- 
racter of  the  country  in  this  part  of  the 
county  is  taken  into  consideration.  So 
now  Mrs.  Hale  had  called  in  a  large 
number  of  the  nicest   people  she  knew, 
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to  come  and  eat  IiincheoD,   and  look  at 
Mrs.  Resterton. 

The  Kestertons  were  in  admirable  time : 
they  timed  their  arrival  with  such  exquisite 
ponctoality  that  though  the  luncheon  was 
announced  the  moment  after  they  came,  and 
though  they  were  the  last  comers,  not  a 
sinde  dish  was  kept  waiting  for  an  instant. 
StiD,  if  they  had  been  a  few  minutes  earlier, 
their  kindly  hostess  would  have  been  better 
pleased.  She  did  so  much  wish  to  intro- 
duce beautiful,  brilliant  Mrs.  Kesterton  to 
two  or  three  of  her  old  friends — notably  to 
her  dear  friends  the  Harvey& 

But  it  was  impossible.  Luncheon  was 
announced,  and  Mrs.  Kesterton  swept  off 
in  a  pansy-coloured  velvet-dress,  the  out- 
lines defined  with  feather-trimming  of  the 
same  shade,  on  Dr.  Hale's  arm. 

A  little  hum — it  did  not  amount  to  a 
''buzz" — of  admiration  followed  her.  It 
proceeded  firom  the  assemblage  of  ladies, 
and  was  called  forth — "extracted"  from 
them,  in  fact,  bv  the  way  she  had  embraced 
everyone  in  the  genial  apology  she  had 
made  for  not  having  come  two  seconds 
sooner.  The  perfect  cut  and  fit  of  her 
dress  had  something  to  do  with  it  The 
Miss  Harveys  were  so  taken  with  her 
profile  and  back-view,  as  she  slid  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  was  then  wheeled  off 
into  the  dining-room  by  her  host,  that 
they  quite  felt  they  had  been  culpably 
negligent  in  not  having  called  on  her 
befora 

"  Reallvculpably  negligent,"  Miss  Harvey 
whispered  to  her  hostess,  next  to  whom 
she  was  sitting;  "and  I  am  sure  Cynthia 
fecJs  the  same.  Cynthia  was  the  second 
Miss  Harvey,  the  staider  and  more  thought- 
ful, and,  perhaps,  a  shade  the  less  popular 
of  these  popular  sisters. 

"  Miss  C^thia  is  quite  struck  with  Mrs. 
Kesterton's  beautiful  face — I  can  see  that ; 
she  has  hardly  moved  her  eyes  from  Mrs. 
Kesterton  since  we  sat  down,"  Mra  Hale 
rejoined  in  high  good-humour.  Mrs.  Kes- 
terton had  been  specially  engaged,  days 
before  other  people  were  invited,  to  shine 
at  this  luncheon.  Therefore  Mr&  Hale 
was  naturally  well  pleased  that  the  graceful 
attraction,  whom  sne  had  secured,  should 
be  a  prominent  object  of  attention  and 
topic  of  conversation. 

"  Ah,  Cynthia  is  an  artist,  you  know/' 
Miss  Harvey  said  with  pride.  "  Self-taught ; 
in  her  youth,  poor  dear,  we  hadn't  the 
means  of  getting  instruction  for  her ;  but  a 
real  artist,  I  assure  you.  She  always  sees 
more  in  a  face  than  I  do,  reads  off  the  bad 


and  the  good   that   speak   through   the 
human  countenance  like  a  book.'' 

"  She  can  onl^  read  what  is  good  in  that 
lovely  face,  I  am  sure,"  the  hostess  replied 
warmly ;  and  Misa  Harvey  agreed  warmly 
with  her,  and  again  expressed  the  opinion 
that  she  and  her  sister  had  been  culpably 
negligent  in  not  having  called  on  Mrs. 
Kesterton  before  this. 

But  at  least  the  pleasure  of  an  intro- 
duction to  the  bewitching  stranger  was 
promised  to  her  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Hale  could 
get  the  opportunity  after  luncheon.  And 
Miss  Harvey,  contented  with  this  promise, 
turned  her  attention  to  her  immediate 
nekhbour  during  the  rest  of  luncheon-time, 
and  became  immersed  in  local  politics. 

It  was  winter  when  this  aereeable  little 
reunion  took  place  at  Mrs.  Hale's  hospitable 
house,  and  that  lady  was  utilising  her 
privileges  and  the  occasion  to  the  utmost, 
by  having  an  afternoon  At  Home  to  follow 
the  luncheon.  Several  young  ladies,  from 
the  surrounding  country-houses,  had  been 
invited  to  "  bring  a  few  songs  and  a  little 
music,"  and  their  brothers  and  cousins,  if 
these  gentlemen  could  be  persuaded  to 
come  home  an  hour,  or  two  earlier  from 
shooting  for  the  sake  of  hearing  Mrs. 
Kesterton  sing.  These  invitations  had 
been  freely  responded  to.  Soon  there  was 
quite  a  little  crowd  in  Mi&  Hale's  drawing- 
room,  and  as  it  was  thickest  round  the 
popular  beauty,  the  opportunity  of  being 
introduced  to  the  latter  which  Miss  Harvey 
so  ardently  desired,  was  lost  to  her. 

Mrs.  Kesterton  song  well,  and  re- 
ceived all  the  plaudits  which  her  singing 
called  forth,  sweetly  and  unaffectedly. 
Miss  Harvey  ventured  to  remark  to  Mr. 
Kesterton  that  "he  must  be  veiy  proud 
of  his  gifted  wife,"  on  which  he  roused 
himself  from  a  day-dream,  and  declared 
that  he  was  *'very  proud  of  her;  she 
was  a  real  trump !  She  did  what  she 
wanted  to  do,  and  didn't  care  what  anyone 
thought  of  her.  She'd  snap  her  fingers 
in  anyone's  face  who  went  agen  her — 
that's  what  she'd  do ;  and  why  shouldn't 
she  t  she'd  got  beauty  and  brains,  and  a 
thundering  good  banking  account" 

Mr.  Kesterton's  maimer  and  diction 
struck  Miss  Harvey  as  being  "odd,"  to 
say  the  least  of  it  Indeed,  though  he 
looked  well,  dressed  well,  and  stood  well. 
Miss  Harvey  could  not  help  arriving  at  the 
unpleasant  conclusion  that  the  charming 
woman's  husband  was  not  a  gentleman. 

It  was  not  till  the  party  was  breaking 
up,  and  Mrs.  Kesterton  was  departing,  that 
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the  introdaction  to  her  was  effected  for 
Mifls  Harvey.  In  the  haste  of  the  moment 
Mrs.  Hale  forgot  to  mention  Miss  Harvey's 
name ;  bat  Mrs.  Kestertoii's  reception  of 
her  was  as  cordial  as  if  Miss  Harvey  had 
been  a  Dachess. 

'<  I  hope  to  see  you  soon,  and  often,  at 
the  Lake  Hoose,"  she  said  quite  effosively 
in  her  eagerly  energetic  way,  warmly 
shaking  hands  with  half-a-dozen  people 
simoltaneooaly.  Then  sommoninff  her 
"lion,"  as  she  called  her  husband,  she 
swept  away  out  of  the  house  with  graceful 
Telocity,  and  the  remaining  guests  burst 
forth  into  eulogies  of  her  ''beauty,  grace, 
and  unaffected  vivacity." 

Not  all  the  remaining  guests  though 
Miss  Cynthia  was  straneely  silent  ifiss 
Cynthia  looked  strangely  scared.  Miss 
Cynthia  was  most  strangely  unsympa- 
thetic. 

"  I  hope — ^I  pray  with  all  my  heart  I 
may  never  see  the  woman  and  her  evil 
spirit  again,''  she  said,  when  her  sistet 
forced  her  to  give  expression  to  some  sort 
of  opinion  respecting  the  general  object  of 
int^est. 

"  You  surely  can't  call  that  distinguished- 
looking  hnsbsmd  of  hers  her  <  evil  spirit't" 
Mrs.  Hale  asked  blithely,  while  the  others 
laughed  and  jested,  and  declared  that 
''poor  Miss  Cynthia  was  as  piqued  as  a 
man  might  have  been  by  having  been  over- 
looked by  the  captivating  beauty." 

To  all  this  jesting  Miss  Cynthia  turned 
a  weary  ear,  and  privately  begged  her 
sister  to  "  go  home  at  once,"  admitting  that 
she  was  "  strangely  upset. by  somethmg." 

If  they  had  followed  the  popular  beauty 
home,  the  V  would  have  seen  her  cast  her 
smiles  and  carelessness  as  completely  as  a 
snake  does  its  skin,  as  soon  as  she  had 
flown  upstairs  and  locked  her  bedroom 
behind  her.  And  they  would  have  heard 
her  mutter,  as  she  claq^  her  hands  over 
her  eyes,  and  her  head  on  Ihe  pillow : 

"  Leave  me — leave  me— leave  me !  I  will 
kneel  and  pray  to  you  to  leave  me  1 " 

"Didn't  I  please  you  to-day f  I  held 
my  tongue,  didn't  speak  to  anyone  but  an 
old  hM[,  who  began  cameying  to  me  about 
you,"  Mr.  Kesterton  said,  when  they  were 
alone  that  evening  after  dinner. 

"  Oh,  you  did  well  enough.  Lion." 

"Then  why  do  you  look  90  precious 
sulky?" 

She  shook  her  head  impatiently. 

"  Don't  make  me  mad  by  noticing  my 
looks,  and  take  care  what  you  say." 


"  There's  no  one  to  hear  me.  What  are 
you  looking  over  your  shoulder  for  1  The 
servants  are  gone. 

"  Silence  1  she  cried,  stamping  her  foot 
in  passion. 

"Your  fads  are  growing  on  you,  my 
girl,"  he  said  crossly;  "  you're  right  enough 
when  you're  in  company " 

" '  In  company  1'  Don't  use  such  phrases ; 
do  forget  the  servants'-hall,"  she  inter- 
rupted savagely. 

He  laughed  jeeringly. 

"  Don't  you  wish  you  could  put  me  back 
into  it  %  You  could  do  so  much  better  if  I 
wasn't  in  your  way;  such  a  charming 
beauty  as  you,  with  all  your  money  and 
fine  dresses,  might  get  a  real  gentleman  to 
marry  you  now.  Do  you  ever  think  of  the 
day  you  began  to  court  me  first " 

"  Silence,  you  coward  ! " 

"  No,  I'm  not  a  cowurd ;  if  I'd  been  one 
I  should  have  been  afraid  to  get  myself 
tied  up  at  the  registry-office  to  a  woman 
who'd  broken  the  law  and  married  her 
dead  aunt's  husband,  so  tibat  she  mi^ht 
get  the  better  chance  of  poisoning  him, 
and  working  on  him  to  leave  her  all  his 
money.  No,  I'm  no  coward,  Lily — don't 
you  fancy  I  am  one.  Why,  you've  murder 
in  your  face  now,  woman !  Can't  you  take 
a  joker' 

He  finished  with  an  uneasy  laugh,  and 
edged  farther  away  from  her,  as  with  a 
convulsive,  violent  movement  she  sprang 
from  }ier  seat  His  words  recalled  her  to 
herself.  She  clasped  her  hands  tightly 
over  her  head,  and  murmuring : 

"Murder  I  Is  it  murder  t '" got  herself 
away  out  of  the  room  before  he  could  goad 
her  further. 

A  few  days  after  this  Mr&  Kesterton 
sent  out  invitations  for  an  evening  At 
Home.  She  had  come  to  the  end  of  her 
list,  and  heaved  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  with 
a  sense  of  duty  done,  when  she  suddenly 
remembered  that  she  had  forgotten  the 
pleasant,  elderly  woman  who  had  been 
introduced  to  her  at  Mrs.  Hale's  luncheon. 

"There  were  two  of  them;  I  didn't 
catch  their  names— did  you  1 "  she  asked 
her  husband. 

"  'Twas  Hardy,  or  Halton,  or  some  name 
of  that  sort^"  he  answered  carelessly. 

So,  failing  to  get  the  requisite  information 
fromhim,  thehospitablemistressof  the  Lake 
House  enclosed'  a  blank  invitation  card  to 
Mrs.  Hale,  with  the  request  that  she  would 
fill  it  in  with  the  names  of  the  two  agree- 
jable    maiden    ladies — sisters — ^whom    she 
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(Mrs.  Ke&terton)  had  had  saeh  great 
pleasure  in  meeting,  but  whose  names  had 
unfortunately  escaped  her  meniory. 

In  due  time  the  invitation  reached  the 
Miss  Harveys,  and  the  elder  sister  was 
duly  del^hted  at  the  receipt  of  it  But 
Miss  Cynthia  manifested  an  unaccountable 
aversion  to  going  to  the  Lake  House 
under  any  circumstances. 

*'  Don't  try  and  persuade  me,  for  your 
persuasions  will  all  be  thrown  away,**  she 
said,  with  what  appeared  to  her  sister  to  be 
unnecessary  vehemence.  "  I  only  hope  I 
may  never  set  eyes  on  that  woman  again.'' 

"  Why  ? "  Miss  Harvey  questioned.  * 

'^  That  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you." 

"  Then  I  consider  you  most  weakly,  not 
to  say  wickedly,  prejudiced,"  Miss  Harvey 
said  with  a  greater  air  of  severity  than  she 
had  ever  before  assumed  towards  her 
sister. 

"It's  cruel  of  you  to  say  that,"  Miss 
Cynthia  said  emotionally;  but  though 
her  tones  were  wavering,  her  intention 
apparently  was  not,  for  she  held  to  it 
stoutly  for  several  days. 

But  on  the  morning  of  the  day,  the 
close  of  which  was  to  witness  the  festivities 
at  the  Lake  House,  Mr&  Hale — privately 
instructed  by  Miss  Harvey — brought  her 
forces  to  bear  upon  the  contumacious  lady. 
To  stay  away,  when  she  had  neither  the 
plea  to  urge  of  either  ill-health  or  a 
previous  engagement,  would,  the  doctor^s 
wife  affirmed,  have  a  very  strange,  not  to 
say  uncharitable  and  suspicious  appearance 
in  the  eyes  of  all  those  who  knew  she  had 
been  invited.  Besides,  what  was  there'-— 
what  could  there  be  about  Mrs.  Kesterton 
to  make  Miss  Cynthia  shrink  from  her  1 

Briefly  and  emphatically  Miss  Cynthia 
replied : 

**  Heaven  knows  I " 

"  You  will  spoil  your  sister's  pleasure 
entirely  by  remaining  away ;  it's  not  like 
you  to  indulge  a  selfidi  caprice  at  the  cost 
of  her  happiness,"  Mra  Hale  urged. 

"  Oh,  if  you  would  let  ine  alone  in  this 
matter,"  Miss  Cynthia  cried  rather  wildly. 
"I'm  frightened   and    miserable  enough 

already ^"     She  checked  herself,   and 

added  more  calmly :  "  Think  me  selfishly 
capricious,  my  dear  old  friend^  if  you  will, 
only  don't  drag  me  to  do  what  my  very 
soul  revolts  at.'' 

"Dear  Miss  Cynthia,  you  alarm  me," 
Mra  Hale  cried  with'  genuine  concern. 
"  Do  you  know — is  it  possible  that  you  can 
suspect  anything  against  that  charming 
woman's  character  )  " 


**  I  pray  to  Heaven  I  may  never  set  eyes 
on  that  charming  woman  again,'*'^  Suss 
Cynthia  said  fervently. 

"  Beally,  you  make  me  xmeasy  in  spite  of 
my  0¥m  conviction  that  everything  is  quite 
right  about  the  Kestertons,"  said  Mrs. 
Hale  in  a  vexed  tone.  ''To  be  sure,  he  is 
not  very  polished  in  conversation,  but  he 
looks  well,  and  one  can't  have  everything. 
However,  you  have  made  me  uncomfort- 
able, Miss  Cynthia,  and  I  can't  help 
feeling  that  you  are  not  acting  with  your 
usual  kindly  tact  and  consideration." 

''If  Cynthia  is  so  obstinate,  I  shall  not 
go  either,  and  I  have  looked  forward  to 
this  evening  with  greater  pleasure  than  I 
ever  looked  forward  to  any  patty  since  my 
girlhood,"  Miss  Harvey  said  resignedly, 
and  at  this  Miss  Cynthia  gave  way,  and 
piteously  announced  that  she  would  do  as 
they  pleased. 

After  making  this  concession  she  strove 
to  put  a  cheerful  face  on  it^  and  took  as 
much  trouble  in  arranging  her  toilette  for 
the  evening  as  even  her  sister  could  desire. 

"  Was  it  any  thought  of  Its  being  the 
anniversary  of  poor  old  Uncle  Edward's 
death  that  made  you  so  unwilling  to  go  to 
Mrs.  Kesterton's  to-night,  Cynthia  1  "Miss 
Harvey  asked  when  they  were  dressed  and 
awaiting  the  fly  which  was  to  take  them  to 
tile  Lake  House. 

"  Dear  me,  no  !  Is  it  the  fourteenth  of 
January  ?•  I  had  quite  forgotten  it,"  Miss 
Cynthia  replied  simply,  and  then  with  a 
sinking  of  the  tone  and  beating  of  the 
heart  which  was  entirely  unsuspected  by 
her  sister,  she  got  into  the  carriage  and 
was  taken  to  the  Lake  House. 

Mrs.  Kesterton  was  in  "  splendid  form  " 
that  night  All  the  men  assembled  vowed 
that  she  was  so,  and  all  the  women  com- 
mented upon  the  matchless  taste  with 
which  her  dress  was  devised  to  display 
her  beauty.  '"A  perfect  hostess,  nobly 
planned/'  they  all  declared  her  to  be,  and 
in  the  general  satisfaction  no  one  noticed 
how  ill  Miss  Cynthia  Harvey  looked,  or 
how  uncontrollably  nervous  she  seemed. 

"  Eefreshments  at  twelve,"  had  been  the 
unassuming  notiflcation  on  the  invitation 
cards,  so  that  the  many  were  surprised  to 
find  an  exquisitely  ordered  banquet  served 
at  a  score  or  so  of  small  tables  that  would 
just  take  four  persons  each,  in  the  large 
dining-room. 

"It's  a  custom  I  learnt  in  France, 
where  I  spent  my  whole  life  till  I  came 
to  the  Lake  House,"  Mrs.  Kesterton  said 
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unblushingly  to  those  who  oomplimented 
her  on  the  arrangement;  ''four  people 
mnst  be  stapid  indeed  if  they  can't  get 
genial  and  amusing  when  brought  together 
at  a  dear  little,  round,  well-spread  tabla 
Dr.  Hale,  will  yon  complete  the  party  at 
my  table  t " 

<*  Undoubtedly  I  will  I'll  fetch  the  hdj 
whose  interests  IVe  promised  to  attend  to 
daring  the  solemn  hour  of  supper,"  he  said, 
as  he  walked  away  in  search  of  Miss 
Cynthia. 

It  was  in  vam,  when  she  found  what 
was  to  be  her  destination  and  who  was  to 
be  her  yis-^vis,  that  she  protested  she  did 
not  want  any  supper,  and  would  rather 
stay  alone  in  the  deserted  drawing-room. 
Dr.  Hale  blithely  disregarded  her  reluc- 
tanoei  led  her  to,  and  planted  her  in  a  chair 
opposite  to  their  brilliant  hostess,  and 
proceeded  to  enjoy  that  ladjr's  conversa- 
tion, together  with  the  good  things  she  had 
provided. 

As  he  sat  between  the  two  ladies  at  tiie 
roond  table,  he  had  a  fall  yiew  of  the  faces 
of  both,  and  looking  up  suddenly  to  give  a 
deliberately  formed  opinion  on  the  merits 
of  some  truffled  quails,  he  was  staggered  to 
see  that  Mrs.  Kesterton  had  a  look  of  terror 
which  almost  commanded  pity  in  her  face, 
while  Miss  Cynl^iia's  wore  an  expression  of 
uncontrollable  horror.  Before  he  could 
speak,  however,  the  latter  had  risen  from 
her  seat  with  a  cry  that  was  almost  a  shriek, 
and  was  flying  out  of  the  room  to  the  con- 
sternation of  as  many  of  the  guests  as  saw 
her. 

With  a  hasty  apology  to  his  hostess.  Dr. 
Hale  followed  his  old  firiend.  Miss  Cynthia. 
He  found  her  in  tira  ladies'  cloak-room, 
huddling  on  her  wraps  in  frantic  haste. 

<*  Don't  stop  me ;  let  me  go,  and — ^bring 
my  sister  away,"  she  sobb^  out ;  <*  don't 
ask  me  anything  tUl  I  get  home — then  I'll 
tell  you." 

Very  much  against  her  will,  Miss  Harvey 
came  and  offered  to  go  home  wi&  Cynthia. 

''  I  shall  really  be  ashamed  ever  to  look 
Mrs.  Kesterton  in  the  face  again,  Cynthia. 
Such  nons^nse^  such  a  return  for  her 
kindness  and  hospitality,  such  a  scene 
to  make  altogetiier,  and  she  so  kind  and 
concerned  about  you  ! " 

*'  For  pity's  sake  don't  let  her  come  near 
me  I "  Cjoiti^a  cried.  **  Come  away — come 
away— come  away  I " 

She  grew  calmer  after  they  got  her  home, 
but  still  her  state  of  trembling  nervousness 
was  such  that  for  three  or  four  hours  Dr. 
Hale  did  not  feel  justified  in  leaving  her. 


At  length  as  morning  broke  she  seemed 
quieter,  dropping  off  to  deep,  but  suddenly 
started  up  with  a  choked,  horrified  cry. 

**1  will  tell  you  now — ^now,  what  I  saw 
— ^what  has  nearly  killed  me,"  she  cried. 
"  I'll  tell  you  both  now  that  you  may  be 
less  horrified  when  you  hear  what  is 
happening  now  at  this  very  time  at  the 
Lake  House.  Behind  that  woman's 
shoulder  peers  an  awfhl  face,  always 
whispering  to  her,  always  felt  by  her, 
always  seen  bv  her.  I  saw  it  once  or 
twice  at  your  luncheon.  Dr.  Hale ;  it  has 
never  left  her,  never  left  off  whispering  and 
threatening  all  this  night  She  handled 
her  knife  for  a  moment  as  if  she  would 
have  killed  herself  when  I  shrieked  and 
started  up •" 

"The  doctor's  wanted  this  very  minute, 
please^"  the  servant  said  in  a  loud  whisper 
at  this  juncture,  and  Dr.  Hale  left  Miss 
Cynthia,  her  terrible  disclosure  still  ring- 
ing in  his  ears,  to  hear  why  he  was  sum- 
moned so  hurriedly. 

"  A  groom  has  come  over  from  the 
Lake  House,  sir,"  his  own  servant  stepped 
forward  to  say.  ''  Mrs.  Kesterton  has  cut 
her  throat,  and  though  she  is  quite  dead, 
they  thought  they  had  better  send  for 
yoa" 

The  Miss  Harveys  went  on  to  the  end  of 
their  days  living  in  absolute  contentment 
on  their  modest  income  in  The  Plains, 
though  many  people  said  they  might  have 
been  rich  women  if  they  had  liked  to 
dispute  the  disposition  of  the  property,  out 
of  which  their  uncle  had  been  cajoled  by 
the  unhappy  woman  they  had  only  known 
as  Mrs.  Kesterton. 


SHILLINGBURY  SKETCHES. 

OUR  YEOMEN.      THE  SON. 

When  Arthur  Snfctaby's  seventeenth 
birthday  drew  near,  the  question  of  his 
leaving  school  and  settling  down  into  the 
way  of  life  which  he  shotud  follow  for  his 
span  of  years,  began  to  grow  pressing.  It 
was  one  Mr.  Suttaby  did  not  care  to  face, 
otherwise  the  boy  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  at  school  till  an  age  at 
which,  according  to  all  family  precedent, 
he  should  have  been  buckling  to  work,  and 
taking  his  share  in  the  management  of  the 
farm.  He  put  off  the  task  m>m  half-year 
to  half-year  as  long  as  he  could,  till  at  last 
the  lapse  of  time,  which  accomplishes  most 
thbgs,  brought  likewise  this  bad  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  Mr.  Suttaby. 
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Arthur,  younff  as  he  was  in  the  wavs  of 
the  world,  felt  uiat  it  was  coming,  and  did 
not  bow  to  his  fate  without  a  straggle.  He 
knew  that  it  would  be  next  to  useless  to 
dream  of  his  ambition's  farthest  flight  and 
talk  to  his  father  of  a  military  career,  or 
even  of  a  University  training  with  the 
church  or  the  bar  to  follow,  so  he  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  a  compromise,  and  met  his 
father  with  the  proposition  that  he  should 
go  as  articled  derk  to  Lawyer  Merridew, 
with  the  view  of  becoming  a  solicitor. 

Now  Mr.  Suttaby,  like  everyone  else  in 
the  district,  looked  upon  our  man  of  law 
as  the  best  of  good  fellows  out  of  his  office; 
but  he,  as  a  man  of  acres,  had  as  great  a 
Gontemftt  for  lawyers  and  hack-writers  in 
their  professional  state  as  Rob  Roy  had  for 
weavers,  and  he  met  his  son's  proposition 
to  mount  an  office-stool  in  very  much  the 
same  spirit  as  the  gallant  cattle-lifter 
showed  when  the  honest  baillie  proposed  to 
make  apprentices  of  the  two  young  Mac- 
gregors.  What  could  the  boy  be  thinking 
about?  He  must  be  mad  to  prefer  the 
confinement  of  a  stu£^  office  over  the 
dullest  of  drudgery  to  a  calling  which  most 
men  of  business  look  forward  to  as  the 
solace  of  their  years  of  ease  and  retire- 
ment, riding  about  free  as  air  on  as  smart 
a  horse  as  any  young  squire  in  the  county 
could  boast  of.  Mr.  Suttaby  met  Arthur's 
proposal  at  first  by  bantering  opposition, 
but  finding  that  the  boy  was  in  earnest,  he 
spoke  sharply  and  sternly.  Then  there 
passed  a  miserable  month  of  restraint  and 
half-quarrel  between  father  and  son. 
Nothing  was  done ;  Arthur  lingered  on  at 
home,  and,  when  Mr.  Suttaby  was  confined 
to  the  house  for  six  weeks  or  more  with  an 
attack  of  bronchitis,  took,  in  a  fashion,  the 
direction  of  the  farm,  and  these  six  weeks 
sealed  his  fate. 

When  a  strong  will  has  to  contend  with 
a  weaker  one,  the  latter,  if  it  has  on  its 
side  the  force  of  vis  inertin,  and  knows 
how  to  work  it  with  due  effect  will  not  be 
fighting  a  fight  without  hope.  How  much 
more  arduous,  therefore,  is  the  task  of  the 
weaker  nature  which  has  to  overcome  the 
passive  resistance  set  up  by  one  stronger 
than  itself  ?  And  this  was  Arthur's  case. 
A  few  ineffectual  straggles,  and  the  game 
was  up.  If  he  had  been  a  boy  with  much 
of  the  devil  in  him  he  would  have  run 
away  to  sea,  or  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
London ;  but  Arthur  was  of  that  nature 
which  is  so  often  found  in  the  youngest  of 
a  family.  He  was  weaker,  more  infirm  of 
purpose  than  either  of  his  parents,  or  any 


one  of  his  sisters.  So  he  accepted  his 
destiny,  not  without  a  struggle,  but  with- 
out anything  like  the  confidence  of  victory. 
Mr.  Suttaby,  having  gained  the  day, 
ought  to  have  rejoiced  over  the  fruits  of 
his  victory ;  but  his  triumph  did  not  brin|^ 
him  pleasure  unalloyed.  Arthur's  face  was 
pale  and  gloomy,  and  he  went  about  to 
do  whatever  his  father  might  suggest,  in 
a  half-hearted,  perfunctory  manner.  The 
work  which  haa  been  thrust  upon  him  was 
distasteful,  and  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal 
his  discontent,  so  it  was  not  long  before 
something  like  remorse  made  itseU  felt  in 
the  old  man's  breast.  His  manner  towards 
his  son  grew  very  soft — ^at  times  almost 
submissive.  Obstinate  and  self-willed  as 
he  was,  he  had  not  gauged  aright  the 
depth  of  the  love  he  had  for  his  ^y,  and 
the  desolation  that  came  over  him  as  it 
was  revealed  to  him  that  he  had  strack  a 
duel  blow  at  the  creature  most  dear  to  him 
in  all  the  world,  was  almost  more  than  he 
could  bear,  He  seemed  to  be  searching 
day  and  night  to  make  some  compensation 
for  the  ill  he  had  wrought  If  there  was 
one  phase  of  modem  progress  that  he  hated 
more  than  another,  it  was  scientific  agri- 
culture ;  but  Arthur  had  learnt  a  little  of 
chemistry  at  school,  and  would  sometimes 
make  an  attempt  to  anal3rse  soils  and 
samples  of  artificial  foods  and  manures. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Suttaby  knew  of  this,  he 
gave  Arthur  carte  blanche  to  fit  up  a  dis- 
used room  at  the  top  of  the  house  as  a 
laboratory,  and  to  get  whatever  books  on 
agricultural  chemistry  he  might  want — 
vain  and  useless  fancy  as  he  deemed  the 
science  to  be,  the  device  of  a  lot  of  spec- 
tacled fellows  who  were  conceited  enough 
to  fancy  they  could  farm  land  while  sitting 
in  an  easy-chair,  as  well  as  he  himself  could 
from  the  back  of  a  horse.  He  had  never 
followed  the  chase  himsdf ;  indeed,  he  had 
always  been  prejbty  free  with  his  sharp 
speeches  for  those  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  had  already  done  so ;  but, 
as  the  next  hunting  season  drew  near,  he 
let  Arthur  understand  that,  if  his  taste 
should  lead  him  to  the  ooverside,  he  need 
not  be  afraid  of  askine  for  an  extra  horse. 
Then  there  was  an  ouUying  portion  of  the 
farm,  which  Mr.  Suttaby  ISbA  bought  some 
years  before,  and  this  he  proposed  to  turn 
over  entirely  to  Arthur,  together  with  a 
due  amount  of  capital,  to  be  worked  accord- 
ing to  any  scientific  method  the  latter 
might  like  to  employ.  Concessions  such 
as  the  above,  coming  from  a  man  of 
Mr.  Suttaby's  temperament,  meant  a  good 
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deal;  but  they  were  not  the  only  mani- 
feetatiens  of  his  magnanimity  or  his 
remorse.  There  was  a  gentleness  in  his 
manner  towards  Arthor  which  was,  to  say 
the  least  of  it^  nnusoaL  No  other  member 
of  lus  family  had  ever  had  a  taste  of  the 
sama  He  seemed  suddenly  to  realise 
to  die  folly  that  the  sacrifice  which  the 
boy  had  made  in  bending  to  his  will,  and 
settling  down  for  life  as  a  tiller  of  the  soil, 
was  a  real  one,  and  thereupon  he  set  to 
work  to  do  his  best  to  make  the  yoke  as 
little  galluig  as  possible  to  his  son's  neck. 

But  the  season  of  his  repentance  was  not 
destined  to  be  a  very  long  one.  Just  after 
Arthur's  twenty-first  birthday,  Mr  Suttaby 
was  seized  with  a  fit,  and  died  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  About  four  years 
aftcor  this  Arthur  married,  and  Mrs. 
Suttaby  retired  to  a  little  house  in  Shilling- 
bury,  for  she  had  common-sense  enough  to 
know  that  the  day  of  the  wife's  home- 
coming should  be  the  day  of  the  mother's 
departure.  Her  resolution  to  move  may 
also  have  been  braced  by  the  liking  she 
had  for  a  town  life.  She  had  a  notion 
that  she  would  see  more  of  the  spinster- 
hood  and  widowhood  of  Shillingbuiy  round 
her  tea-table  in  her  new  home  than  she 
could  hope  for  at  Hedgelands,  when  a 
couple  of  miles  of  muddy  road  lay  between 
her  and  society. 

I  heard  of  Arthur's  marriage  when  I 
was  absent  from  England,  and  sent  him 
duly  a  wedding-present;  but  more  than 
sixteen  years  elapsed  between  my  last 
visit  to  Hedgelands  under  the  old,  and 
my  first  under  the  new  regime.  After 
my  long  absence,  I  naturalfy  found  every- 
thing in  the  old  country  much  altered; 
but  nowhere  had  the  hand  of  change  been 
busier  than  in  the  old  manor-housa  As 
soon  as  Arthur  Suttaby  knew  I  was  in 
England,  he  wrote  to  ask  me  to  make  his 
house  my  home  whenever  I  might  be  dis- 
posed to  visit  the  haunts  of  my  youth,  and 
I  accepted  his  invitation  with  more  than 
ordinary  pleasure,  for,  during  my  sojourn 
in  Australia,  where  I  had  spent  a  good 
portion  of  the  sixteen  years  above-men- 
tioned,hints  had  several  times  been  dropped 
in  my  presence,  by  men  who  had  recently 
been  "  home,"  tiiat  English  hospitality  was 
no  longer  what  it  used  to  ba  So,  after 
transacting  some  business  in  London,  I 
travelled  down  to  ShiUingbury  by  the  rail- 
way which  was  not  even  dreamt  of  when 
I  had  set  out  on  my  travels.  At  the 
station  a  dog-cart  was  waiting  for  me, 
driven  by  a  groom  in  livery,  and  as  I 


approached  the  old  manor-house  I  became 
conscious  that  the  stout  eenUeman  with 
mutton-chop  whiskers  and  a  bald  head 
standing  by  the  front  door  was  no  other 
than  my  host,  whom  I  had  left  a  pale,  thin 
youth,  without  a  hair  on  his  faca  He 
greeted  me  in  kindly  fashion  enough,  but 
his  manner,  for  a  man  of  so  wide  a  girth, 
was  not  hearty,  and  supplied  me  with  a 
fresh  instance  to  corroborate  a  pet  theory 
of  mine — that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  fat  men  are  universally  the 
joUy  fellows  they  are  made  out  to  ba 
Arthur  took  my  travelling-bag  out  of  the 
dog-cart  with  has  own  hands,  and  led  the 
way  into  the  house.  I  had  noted  already 
several  changes  in  the  exterior  of  the  old 
place — the  diamond- paned  casements  to  the 
windows  had  ^ven  way  to  white-painted 
sash-frames,  with  larse  squares  of  glass, 
and  what  used  to  be  the  drying-ground  for 
linen  was  now  laid  out  as  a  fiower-g^urden — 
but  these  were  not  so  striking  as  the  revo- 
lution which  met  my  eyes  as  soon  as  I 
passed  into  the  great  hall  kitchen.  Here 
I  saw  that  the  hand  of  the  upholsterer  had 
been  busy.  A  yellow  mahogany  hidl-table 
and  hat-stand  stood  where  formerly  was 
the  long  oak  table,  and  the  well-wom  brick 
floor  was  covered  with  strips  of  rather 
florid  patterned  carpet.  "  I  think  we  shall 
find  my  wife  in  the  drawing-room,"  said 
Arthur,  as  he  led  the  way  onwaid,  and 
accordingly  into  the  drawing-room  I  went, 
and  was  mtroduced  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Suttaby. 
She  was  a  little  woman,  with  no  preten- 
sions to  beauty,  either  of  figure  or  faca 
She  was  one  of  those  people  who  give  one 
the  idea  of  being  unfinished,  and  offend  the 
eye  negatively  in  this  respect,  rather  than 
by  any  positive  ugliness.  There  was  no 
semblance  of  anything  like  colour  in  either 
her .  hair,  or  her  cheeks,  or  her  eyes — all 
seemed  washed  out  and  faded,  the  only 
trace  of  a  wanner  tint  being  located  in  a 
spot  where  the  poor  litde  woman  surely 
least  desired  to  have  it — ^viz.,  in  the  tip  of 
her  nosa  After  the  usual  enquiries  and 
greetings,  she  said  it  was  rather  cold  for 
the  time  of  the  year,  and  that  she  was 
afraid  I  should  find  the  country  very  dull 
The  air  certainly  had  struck  chill  as  I  was 
driving  along  the  road  from  ShiUingbury, 
and  since  I  had  been  in  the  house  the 
fireless,  paper-ornamented  grates  had  jarred 
unpleasantly  with  my  anticipations  of 
warmth  witmn.  Perhaps  my  liver  and  my 
temper  as  well  had  been  a  uttle  upset  by 
the  journey,  but  it  certainly  appeared  to 
me  that  Mrs.  Arthur  Suttaby  was   not 
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overjoyed  to  see  me,  and  an  uncomfortable 
Buspicion  began  to  crop  up,  that,  perhaps, 
the  warning  notes  as  to  the  decttdenoe  of 
English  hospitality,  which  had  reached  me 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  might  have 
some  meaning,  my  host's  letter  of  invitation 
notwithstanding. 

The  drawing-room  in  which  I  found 
myself,  was  no  other  than  Uie  parlour  of 
old  days,  that  mysterious  chamber  which  I 
had  never  yet  surveyed,  except  in  a  dim 
half-light,  and,  little  as  that  half-light  had 
revealed  to  me  in  my  youthful  days  as  to 
the  furniture  and  adornments,  I  carried 
away  enough  impressions  of  it  to  determine 
now,  by  comparison,  that  Mrs.  Snttaby,  in 
changing  the  parlour  into  a  drawing-room, 
had  not  made  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  many-folded  curtains  of  the  olden 
times  now  no  longer  tempered  the  light  to 
the  fleeting  dyes  of  chintz  and  moreen. 
The  sun's  rays  had  free  course,  and  as  I 
looked  at  the  vivid  tints  in  the  Brussels 
carpet,  with  which  Mrs.  Suttaby  had  covered 
the  floor,  and  in  the  rep  curtains  and  chair- 
furniture,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  orb  of  day  might  do  a  little  colour- 
extracting  without  any  great  artistic 
deterioration  to  the  fabrics  he  smiled  upon. 
There  was  a  cottage  piano,  in  rosewood, 
and  a  set  of  chairs  and  couches  to  match ; 
but  the  crowning  act  to  the  adornment  of 
the  room  was  to  be  foimd  in  two  huge 
fire-screens  in  Berlin  wool-work,  the  one 
representing  the  conflict  of  St  George  and 
the  Dragon,  and  the  other  an  episode  in 
the  island-life  of  Paul  and  Virginia.  On 
one  of  the  occasional  tables  was  an  open 
book  of  poetry,  and  upon  another  a  tangled 
web  of  something  which  looked  like  fancy- 
work;  but  I  fear  both  open  book  and 
needlework  were  impostors,  set  out  merely 
for  effect,  to  give  an  air  of  habitation  to 
the  room,  which,  in  spite  of  its  altered 
name,  was  as  much  of  a  best  parlour  as  it 
had  been  in  the  old  day& 

After  a  few  minutes  of  rather  laboured 
conversation  with  the  lady  of  the  house,  I 
was  not  displeased  at  the  appearance  of 
my  host^  who  came  to  carry  me  off  to  my 
b^room.  We  had  dinner  at  five  o'clock — 
a  five  o'clock  dinner  J  afterwards  discovered 
to  be  a  sure  sign  of  gentflity  in  these  latter 
days.  In  the  evening,  Arthur  and  I 
smoked  our  cigars  in  the  hall,  and  then 
he  gave  me  some  account  of  how  things 
had  gone  with  him  since  we  had  last  met 

Mrs.  Suttaby,  I  soon  learnt^  was  not 
country-bred.  She  was  from  London — 
from  Bayswater,  Arthur  added,  with  some- 


thing of  deprecation  in  his  tone,  lest  I 
should  be  taken  aback  by  the  announce- 
ment 

'^We  have  not  been  able  to  do  quite 
so  well  as  I  hoped,"  he  went  on,  **  because 
Julia's  father,  who  was  in  a  large  way  of 
business  when  we  married,  failed  soon  liter, 
and  all  that  Julia  should  have  had  went  in 
the  crash,  and  since  that  time  he  has  never 
been  able  to  do  much." 

From  the  melancholy  ring  in  Arthur's 
voice  as  he  said  these  words,  I  thought  I 
could  determine  that,  however  little  his 
wife's  father  might  have  been  able  to  do  in 
the  financial  world  since  his  failure,  he  had, 
at  any  rate,  managed  to  negotiate  a  loan 
with  his  son-in-law,  and  tiiat  the  family 
money-dealings  in  this  case  had  turned 
out  no  better  than  such  dealings  generally 
do. 

"And  you  know,  when  a  man  has  two 
boys  at  school,  he  is  not  much  troubled 
with  spare  cash.  I  should  have  sent  them 
to  the  old  school  at  Martlebury ;  but  there 
were  things  for  and  against,  so  I  sent  them 
to  the  Bev.  Mr.  Sloper's,  at  Wingfeld.  It 
is  rather  expensive,'  but  then  it  is  very 
select" 

Of  this  last  item  of  news  I  was  already 
in  possession,  as  Mrs.  Suttaby,  in  the  few 
minutes'  talk  we  had  had,  found  time  to 
tell  me  how  her  two  boya  were  under  the 
care  of  a  reverend  gentleman  whom  Sir 
Geoi^e  Lardbury  had  selected  as  the 
instructor  of  his  son  and  heir.  From 
her,  too,  I  had  heard  that  it  was  rather 
expensive,  but  very  select 

I  had  recently  come  from  a  land  where 
a  board  lavishly  spread  was  the  rule  in  the 
most  unpretending  households,  and  I  must 
confess  it  often  occurred  to  me  that  the 
catering  at  Hedgelands  was  on  a  very 
meagre  scale  when  compared  with  what  I 
had  just  left,  or  with  HMgelandsasitused 
to  be.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Suttaby,  with  her 
Bayswater  training,  held  profusion  in  comes- 
tibles to  be  a  thing  worse  than  wickedness, 
to  wit,  vulgarity. 

When  I  arrived,  it  was  just  towards  the 
end  of  harvest,  and,  remembering  some- 
thing of  the  doings  which  used  to  mark 
the  harvest  -  ending  in  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Suttab/s  time,  I  expected  to  meet  a  repe- 
tition of  an  old  experience ;  but,  on  asking 
when  the  harvest  supper  was  to  be,  I  was 
told  that  all  the  supplementary  gratuities — 
the  supper  at  the  end  of  wheat  harvest ; 
the  cans  of  beer,  and  the  currant  buns, 
when  the  home-dose  was  carted ;  the 
harvest  supper  itself,  and  the  largesse  after- 
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wards— had  been  eommuted  fdr  a  money 
payment  There  were  some  sharp  words 
too,  one  momingy  between  my  host  and 
hostess  0n  tha  suA>J6ct  of  the  rabbits  which 
tha  hanrestmen  killed  daring  their  work, 
Arthur  -fidntly  contending  that  these 
perhaps  were  not  ineladed  in  the  above- 
named  cempoBition ;  bat  this  was  not  Urs. 
Suttaby's  view.  She  held  that  her  larder, 
and  not  .the  harvestman's  pocket,  was  tiie 
due  destiny  of  poor  Banny,  and  she  kept 
appealing  to  me  in  a  tone  of  qaeralons 
anger  whether  Arthor  onght  not  to  make 
a  stand  for  his  rights.  It  is  wonderfal  how 
valiantly  people  will  pronoonce  for  the 
enforcements  of  rights,  when  they  know 
that  the  disagreeable  duties  connected  with 
anch  enforcement  will  fall  on  the  shonlders 
of  somebody  else. 

As  it  was  September,  of  coarse,  we  had 
a  shooting  parly.  For  serend  dajrs  before, 
the  note  of  preparation  was  heard  in  the 
establishment,  imd  on  the  eventAil  morn- 
ing I  found  myself  rigged  oat  in  a  shooting- 
smt  belonging  to  mine  host,  and  an  ancient 
mazzte-loading  son  was  pat  into  my  hands. 
Two  ne^hbonnng  farmer  sqnires,  each 
accompanied  by  a  nondescript  dog-leading, 
game-bag-carrying  personage,  drove  ap 
aboat  tmi  o'doek,  each  remarking,  as  he 
shook  hands  with.  Sattaby,  that  he  sup- 
posed the  parson  was  late  as  osaaL 

.Then  there  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
interval  of  examining  guns  and  criticising 
dogs,  at  the  end  of  which  a  tall,  lank 
figure  came  shambUng  up  the  drive  with  a 
wonderful  and  windmill-Uke  play  of  arms, 
accompanied  by  a  long-leggea  setter.  This 
was  Mr.  Dowton,  the  vicar  of  a  neighbour- 
ing village,  the-  parson  whose  proverbial 
anpuactuiJity  had  already  been  quoted. 
**  Here  comes  the  parson  at  last !"  said  one 
of  the  guests.  "Yes,  and  he's  brought 
the  old  dog  with  him,"  replied  the  other 
with  a  significant  sndle.  ''The  parson 
knows  better  than  to  leave  him  at  noma" 
And  in  less  than  a  minute  the  reverend 
aportsman  and  his  apparently  valuable 
dog  had  joined  our  party.  Suttaby  was 
not  a  talkative  man ;  his  two  friends  had 
great  capacity  for  keeping  silence,  but  I 
soon  found  that  with  Mr.  Dowton  in  our 
midst  we  should  not  lack  conversation. 
He  was  a  lean,  hatchet-faced  old  man,  with 
scattered  grey  hair,  and  a  frame  as  wiry  as 
an  acrobat's,  who  had  passed  his  younger 
daysAS  a  military  chaplain  in  India.  His 
wide  experience  of  life,  compared  with 
that  of  his  neighbours,  made  him  a 
privileged  story-teller,  and  I  suppose  his 


associations  with  the  military  must  have 
given  him  a  taste  for  command,  for,  as  soon 
as  we  started  afield,  he  took  the  entire 
direction  of  the  party  into  his  own  hands. 
Of  course  I  as  a  stranger,  completely 
ignorant  of  the  local  canons  of  sporty  was 
ready  to  obey  anyone.  My  host  and  his 
friends  showed  but  few  signs  of  mutiny ; 
but  old  Jimmy,  a  veteran  shepherd,  and 
poacher  to  boot,  as  I  afterwards  learnt, 
kept  up  all  day  a  running  fire  of  covert 
criticism  against  Mr.  Dowton  and  his 
doing&  Jimmy  was  specially  told-off  to 
take  care  of  me;  but  I  found  he  was 
always  looking  round  to  keep  an  eye  upon 
Mr.  Dowton,  and  muttering  disapprobation 
at  the  way  things  were  going  on.  Poacher 
or  no  poacher,  the  old  fellow  took  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  day's  sport,  and 
Suttaby  himself  could  not  have  been  more 
anxious  to  have  a  good  total  at  the  end  of 
the  day;  but  rightly  or  wrongly,  Jimmy 
was  under  the  impression  that  the  final 
counting  of  heads  would  be  more  satis- 
factory if  he  himself  were  stationed 
near  to  Parson  Dowton's  beat,  to  see 
that  all  the  birds  which  fell  to  the  gun 
of  that  veteran  shikari  found  their  way 
duly  into  the  game-bag.  According  to 
Jimmy's  account,  the  parson,  like  Hal  p' 
the  Wynd,  had  a  taste  for  fighting  for  his 
own  hand,  or  more  literally,  to  shoot  birds 
for  his  own  bag.  "Vi  take  my  Bible 
oath,"  Jimmy  growled  as  he  staggered 
along  through  the  turnips, . "  that  I  seed 
him  pick  up  two  brace  o'  birds  that  last 
bout,  and  he  only  handed  over  a  leasL 
Them  pockets  o'  his  hold  a  'marin'  sight, 
I  can  tell  ye,  and  that  old  dorg,  blarm  me 
if  I  don't  put  a  charge  o'  shot  into  him 
when  I  get  the  chance."  Then  Jimmy 
went  on  to  describe  the  accomplishments 
of  Parson  Dowton's  raw-boned  setter,  and 
from  what  he  told  me,  I  decided  that  the 
animal  in  question  must  have  been  a  perfect 
treasure  to  a  man  with  a  limited  range  Of 
shooting.  Banger,  for  this  was  his  name, 
would  work  like  a  Scotch  collie  after  a 
scattered  flock,  in  driving  covejrs  of  birds 
off  the  adjoining  stubbles  belonging  to 
Squire  Winsor  and  others  into  the  patch 
of  cabbages  or  white  turnips  which  Mr. 
Dowton  always  planted  in  a  convenient 
comer,  and  would  pick  up  a  young  hare  as 
readily  as  a  greyhound.  *^  Last  year  when 
we  was  a-shootin'  that  field  there,  parson 
he  hit  a  hare  hard,  and  the  old  dorg 
went  after  her,  and  instead  o'  bringin'  her 
back,  hang  me  if  he  didn't  carry  her  over 
into  parson's  lower  close,  and  there  leave 
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her.  Mr.  Dowton  he  wanted  to  make  me 
believe  as  the  old  dorg  had  lost  her,  but  he 
never  lose  nothing  he  don't,  and  Billy 
Long's  boy  told  me  as  he  seed  the  parson 
pick  np  the  hare  as  he  was  a  goin'  home 
to  get  ready  for  dinner." 

I  took  Jimmy's  strictures  on  oar  clerical 
fellow-sportsman  with  a  certain  amount  of 
reserve,  and  when  at  the  end  of  the  day  I 
noticed  that  Mr.  Dowton  omitted  to  tip  the 
beaters,  I  thought  I  could  aocoimt  for  some 
of  Jimmy's  rancour.  The  partridges  and 
the  hares  and  rabbits  were  arranged  in  a 
long  line  on  the  lawn,  and  a  good  show 
they  made.  "I've  an  old  friend  out  of 
Suffolk  coming  to  stay  with  me  next  week, 
Sattaby,"  said  the  parson,  ''and  I  want 
you  to  let  me  have  a  couple  of  brace  of 
birds  just  to  let  him  know  what  partridges 
should  be  like.  He  sent  m6  some  last 
season  that  had  no  more  game  flavour  than 
a  barn-door  fowl"  Arthur  picked  out  the 
birds  with  his  own  hands,  and  gave  them 
to  Mr.  Dowton,  but  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
he  did  so  without  any  great  show  of  en- 
thusiasm for  the  confirmation  of  the  claims 
of  the  Falkshire  partridges  to  superiority 
over  all  the  partridges  of  England,  and  of 
Suffolk  in  particular. 

We  had  a  dinner  party  to  wind  up  theday. 
Entries  were  handed  round  in  plated  dishes, 
and  champagne  of  a  brand  unfamiliar  to 
me  flowed  freely.  Mr.  Dowton,  as  he  had 
walked  well  and  shot  well  in  the  field,  ato 
well  and  drank  well  at  the  table.  He  also 
talked  a  great  deal,  but  whether  he  talked 
as  well  as  he  ato  and  drank«  and  walked 
and  shot^  I,  as  a  recently-retumed  colonial^ 
was  not  m  a  position  to  judge.  There  was 
another  divine  present,  a  youthful  curate 
from  Offbuiy,  and  from  certain  bantorins 
remarks  as  to  fasts,  and  saints'  days,  and 
confession,  which  were  addressed  to  him 
by  his  ecclesiastical  senior,  I  gathered  that 
he  was  an  exponent  of  the  Iractarian  line 
of  thought  Unlike  the  vicar,  he  was  veiy 
taciturn  ]  but,  like  him,  he  did  good  justice 
to  the  dinner,  and  the  wine  as  well.  To 
balance  all  this  men-folk  we  had  a  Mrs. 
Wall  and  her  two  daughters,  who  had 
recently  come  to  live  in  Shillingbury — 
people  with  manners  and  modes  of  thought 
as  much  alien  to  the  manor-house  and  its 
old  associations  as  was  Mi&  Suttaby's  new 
furniture  to  the  old  parlour.  But,  in  com- 
pensation for  this,  they  were,  as  my  hostess 
informed  me  in  a  whisper,  cousins  of  the 
late  Major-General  Wall,  of  Cheltenham. 

In  the  old  days  there  had  never  been 
much    company  -  keeping  at  Hedgelands. 


The  Suttabys  had    been    intimate  with 
three  or  four  families  of  a  like  standing, 
and  a  tea  and  supper  party  at  one  another's 
houses  twice  a  year  had  represented  all  the 
social  entertainment  of  a  formal  character. 
But  I  saw  no  indication  that  this  intimacy 
had  been  transmitted  to  the  younger  gene- 
ration I  had  come  amongst  There  had  been 
the  Greens  and  the  Rii^ers  of  Bletherton, 
and  the  Heams  of  Highwood.     Where 
was  young  Tom  Green,  and  what   had 
become  of  all  the  Heams  and  the  Ringers  1 
I  asked  Arthur  Suttaby,  as  we  sat  over  our 
tobacco  the  night  of  the  dinner-party,  after 
the  other  ^este  were  eone.   I  learned  that 
these  families  were  aU  in  their  ancient 
seate,  well  represented,  and  fairly  pros- 
perous, considering  the   bad  times — for 
there  were  bad  times  for  farmers  even  in 
the  days  I  am  describing.    Tom  Green  had 
married  Sophy  Heam,  and  Dick  Rioger 
had  married  Mary  Green,  and  Fred  Heam 
had  married  Laura  Ringer.     <<  And  I  don't 
see  much  of  them  nowadays,  except  at 
market,"  Arthur  added,  with   a  tone  of 
regret,  I  thought^  in  his  voice.    I  began  to 
speculate  as  to  what  could  have  put  an  end 
to  the  old  intimacy.     Had  all  the  inter- 
marriages above-named  led  to  a  sort  of 
social  "ring,"  a  family  compact  to  keep 
the  rest  of  the  world  at  a  distanoe,  or  was 
the   absence   of   Tom   Green,  and  Dick 
Rinffer,  and  Fred  Heam  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  they  had  not  matried  wives 
from  Bayswater  t 

The  last  night  of  my  visit,  Arthur  took 
me  into  Us  confidence  with  regard  to  his 
worldly  position,  and  then  I  found  that 
black  care  had  forced  a  way  even  into  this 
secluded  valley — ^that  the  plague  of  want 
of  read^  money  was  pressing  upon  my 
host  as  it  had  certainly  never  pressed  upon 
his  father. 

''  It  seems  a  nice  place  enough,"  Arthur 
said,  "  but  there's  money  to  be  paid  out  to 
all  my  sbtors,  and  the  stables  and  the 
house  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  they  did 
in  my  father's  time,  and  Julia  wants 
Augustus  to  go  into  the  Church  and  Regi- 
nald into  the  army ;  but  I'm  afraid  I  can't 
stand  that" 

It  turned  out,  too,  that  I  had  been  correct 
in  my  theory  about  unsatisfiBhctory  money 
transactions  between  Arthur  and  his  father- 
in-law,  who  was  still  in  difficulties,  and  not 
too  proud  to  come  annually  to  his  son-in- 
law  for  help.  Arthur  asked  me  if  I  thonght 
there  would  be  any  opening  for  the  old 
gentleman  in  Australia.  If  so,  he  wonM 
not  mind  paying  his  passage  out,  and 
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advancing  a  trifle  to  make  a  start  with; 
bat,  with  my  experience  of  the  new  worid, 
I  conld  not  honestly  advise  my  friend  to 
put  his  money  into  sach  a  ventorei 
dedrable  as  it  would  have  been  for  him  to 
know  that  a  jonmey  half  roond  the  world 
lay  between  him  and  Jolia's  papa. 

The  day  after  the  shooting-parfcy  the 
batcher's  cart  came  and  carried  away  nearly 
all  the  spoil  of  the  day  before ;  indeed,  I 
believe  that  those  two  brace  of  partridges 
upon  which  Parson  Dowton  laid  hands 
represented  all  of  the  bag  that  did  not  ulti- 
mately find  its  way  to  I^adenhall  Market 
As  I  marked  this  and  many  other  fresh 
phases  of  domestic  economy  at  Hedgelands, 
I  coold  not  help  recalling  the  more  open- 
handed  plenty  of  the  old   times.      Mr. 
Nathaniel  Sattabv  would  as  soon  have 
charged  a  guest  for  a  meal  as  he  would 
have  sold  a  head  of  game ;  it  was  a  point 
of  pride  with  the  old  man,  as  wise  or  as 
f ooush  as  such  points  genendly  are ;  but 
small  economies  must  he  looked  to  when 
men  in  Arthur  Suttaby's  position  want  to 
live  according  to  the  pattern  of  those  with 
ten  times  their  income,  and  to  mount  the 
social  ladder  by  leaps  and  bounda    The 
household  must  be  stinted,  the  master  and 
mistress  must  both  of  them  look  out  at 
every  turn  that  sixpences  be  not  wasted, 
and  the  game  must  be  sold  if  Mrs.  Artiiur 
Suttaby  wants  to  be  driven  by  a  groom  in 
livery ;  if  her  boys  are  to  go  to  school  with 
Sir  George  Lardbury's  son  and  heir,  and  if 
champagne  is  to  be  placed  on  the  board 
instead  of  the  home-brewed  of  old  times. 
Everyone,  of  course,  has  a  right  to  sp^nd 
his  money  and  regulate  his  life  after  the 
ftshion  that  best  pleases  him.     Arthur 
Suttaby  was  guilty  of  no  breach  of  manners 
or  morals  in  selling  his  game — ^peers  of  the 
realm  have  been  known  to  do  likewise. 
No  doubt  he  deemed  he  was  acting  for  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  himself  and  his 
own;   but  after  a  week's  experience  of 
Hedgelands  under  the  new  regime,  I  con- 
fess I  determined  that,  had  the  case  been 
my  own,  I  should  have  voted  the  game  not 
worth  the  candle ;  and,  Jiaving  hewl  some- 
thing of  the  struggles  necessary  to  keep  up 
that  groom  in   livery  and  to  put   that 
champagne  I  had  drunk  on  the  table,  I 
began  to  wonder  whether  black  care  in 
these  modem  days  mi^ht  not  sometimes 
wear  breeches  and  a  bnght-buttoned  blue 
coat,  and  to   fear  that  the  dry  Sillery, 
as    it    passed    over    Arthur    Suttaby^s 
palate,  must  have  been  a  vt  ry  dry  wine 
indeed. 


"EDELWEISS." 

A  STORY. 
CHAPTER  IV.      DIVIDED*  DUTY. 

Edelweiss  remained  on  the  mountain 
all  that  day.  She  made  a  simple  meal  of 
bread-and-milk  at  the  restaurant,  where 
she  was  well  known,  and  spent  the  lone 
bright  hours  in  wandering  to  and  fro  the  old 
familiar  haunts  which  she  had  been  wont 
to  traverse  with  Hans  Krauss. 

Her  mind  was  unsettled  and  ill  at  case. 
Its  simple  peace  had  been  rudelv  disturbed 
by  the  words  of  her  rough  admirer,  and 
she  felt  half  reluctant  and  half  ashamed  at 
the  thought  of  meeting  the  young  Austrian 
again.  And  yet  his  presence,  his  manner, 
the  charm  of  refinement  in  his  voice,  all 
bad  a  strange,  indefinable  attraction  for 
her — ^besides  which  he  had  promised  the 
key  to  those  charmed  sates  of  knowledge 
she  so  longed  to  unlock ;  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  reveal  those  stores  of  wonder 
and  delight  on  which  her  eyes  so  longed  to 
gaze. 

She  felt  she  could  not  endure  to  go 
down  to  the  village  to  hear  the  babble  of 
gossip,  the  chatter  of  the  women,  the  rough 
jests  of  the  men,  or  meet  the  curious  eyes 
of  the  Frau  Laudbauerin  Briihl,  and  be 
questioned  as  to  her  refusal  of  the 
previous  evening's  invitation.  So  she  spent 
a  strange,  restiess  day,  full  of  phantasies, 
and  dreams,  and  regrets,  and  vague  dis- 
satisfaction, which  in  no  way  could  she 
analyse  or  set  at  rest.  The  sunset  hour 
found  her  once  more  in  the  chestnut  walk 
by  the  water-side,  and  there,  too,  was  the 
figure  she  ahready  seemed  to  know  so  well, 
and  the  face  whose  smile  had  haunted  her 
tiie  whole  long  day. 

"  I  have  brought  you  the  books,"  he 
said,  sniiling  ;^  then  paused  suddenly,  read- 
ing, with  instinctive  sympathy,  the  trouble 
and  sadness  of  her  face.  "  What  is  the 
matter  1 "  he  asked  quickly.  **  Has  anyone 
been  vexing  you  1 " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  flushing  alittie  beneath 
his  ^ave  and  earnest  gaze.  "But  it  is 
nothmg.  I — I  have  almost  forgotten  it 
now.'* 

He  accepted  the  excuse,  and,  to  put  her 
at  her  ease,  began  to  spcMik  of  the  books, 
and  then  of  his  own  work,  and  the  various 
difficulties  of  the  strange  railroad  whose 
construction  had  ever  held  for  her  so 
curious  a  fascination.  She  listened  with 
even  more  than  her  wonted  eagerness, 
though  she  spoke  but  littie.  More  tiian 
ever  she  felt  the  charm  of  manner,  and 
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recognised  the  difference  that  lay  between 
herself  and  her  companion,  Franz  Briihl 
had  been  right.  She  would  never  be  any- 
thing but  a  peasant — a  little,  homely, 
Ignorant,  nameless  thine,  whose  only  joy 
would  be  the  memory  of  some  rare  golden 
hour  like  this,  whose  flying  feet  she  would 
fain  have  stayed.  Why  did  the  thought 
pain  her  now  ?  Why  did  the  presence  of 
this  one  man  affect  her  in  so  strange  a 
fashion)  These  questions  she  could  not 
answer,  being  as  yet  in  that  blind  and  per- 
plexed state  which  is' only  half  conscious  of 
pleasure  andof  pain,  yetsatisfiedtobearboth 
m  equal  measure  so  Ions  as  the  giver  of 
them  is  not  absent,  or  ne^ectfol,  or  unkind. 

They  parted  again  in  the  sweet  summer 
dusk,  and  the  girl  \rent  home  with  her 
books  to  that  one  room  which  had  been 
her  usual  winter  quarters,  and  where  she 
had  chosen  to  remain  for  the  present 
The  cottage  belonged  to  an  old  wood- 
carver  and  his  w3e — kind  and  homely 
people,  who  loved  the  child  with  great 
tenderness,  and  were  pleased  to  have  her 
under  their  roof.  They  questioned  her  as 
to  her  long  absence,  but  she  only  said  she 
had  been  on  the  mountain,  and  they  were 
satisfied.  Then,  when  the  simple  evening 
meal  was  over,  she  bade  them  good-night, 
and  took  a  candle  and  went  up  to  ner 
own  little  room,  and  sat  herself  down  to 
peruse  her  new  treasure. 

By  the  help  of  dictionary  and  grammar, 
she  managed  to  comprehend  very  fairly 
the  passages  marked  out  for  her,  and  her 
natural  aptitude  and  quickness  made  the 
task  of  learning  an  easy  one.  She  went  on 
with  her  task  uur  into  the  night,  her  mind 
absorbed  in  the  new  interests  awakened, 
and  the  new  fancies  stimulated. 

The  next  day  was  wet  and  dreary.  She 
did  not  go  out  at  all,  but  helped  old 
Kiithe  with  the  household  wors;  and 
then,  when  the  old  woman  sat  down  to 
her  knitting,  she  took  out  her  books  once 
more  and  plunged  afresh  into  the  studies 
she  had  set  herself. 

That  night,  when  the  old  wood-carver 
came  home,  he  looked  angered  and  dis- 
turbed, and  the  sight  of  Edelweiss  and  her 
books  seemed  to  vex  him  more. 

"  Is  it  true  what  they  are  saying  in  the 
village,  that  thou  hast  a  gentleman  for  thy 
lover  1 "  he  asked  her  abruptly.  '*  A  pretty 
thing  truly  for  one  like  thee  to  set  at  naught 
old  friends  and  faithful,  for  a  young  sprig 
of  an  aristocrat,  who  would  never  give  thee 
a  serious  thought.  Thou  hast  deeply 
offended  the  good  Brlihls,  and  everyone 


knows  that  Franz  thought  much  of  thee, 
and  indeed  thou  mightest  have  married 
him,  and  never  have  troubled  about  work, 
or  Imown  want  or  care." 

The  girl  lifted  her  pale,  absorbed  &ce. 
She  was  still  in  a  half  dream^  and  scarce 
took  in  the  meaning  of  his  harangue. 

*'  I  do  not  Hke  Franz  Briihl,"  she  said 
simply.  *'  I  would  work  all  day,  and  every 
day,  for  my  bread,  sooner  than  owe  it  to 
hint  And  indeed  I  do  not  know  why  his 
people  should  be  angered  with  ma  I  have 
done  no  wrong  to  them." 

"Thou  art  but  a  foolish  child,  and  no 
wiser  than  a  baby,''  grumbled  the  old  man. 
''  Hans  Erauss  would  be  fine  and  angered 
did  he  but  know  what  thou  hast  done. 
But  thy  head  only  runs  on  books  and 
learnings  and  what  will  they  do  for  thee  t 
Not  mi^e  thy  bread,  or  earn  thy  clothes, 
I'll  be  bound — only  spoil  thee  for  honest 
work,  and  simple  folk,  such  as  thou  hast 
been  brought  up  amongst" 

'*  Ah  no,"  said  the  girl  gently,  "  I  will 
never  alter  to  you,  or  anyone  who  has 
been  kind  to  me,  and  it  is  cruel  to  speak 
as  if  I  had  done  wrong,  or  been  bold  and 
forward  with  the  Herr  Engineer.  He  has 
spoken  to  me  but  thrice,  and  he  lent  me 
books  because  I  am  so  ignorant,  and  wish 
so  much  to  learn  the  German  as  it  is 
spoken  and  written,  and  I  am  sure  my 
father  would  not  have  minded  that,  or, 
indeed,  anything  that  he  has  said  or  done. 
Only,  of  course,  you — ^you  do  not  know." 

''  Nay,  truly  I  do  not,"  grumbled  the  old 
man;  "only  I  bid  thee  be  careful,  and 
take  heed  to  thysell  And  as  I  said  before^ 
what  dost  thou  want  with  books  and  learn- 
ing 1  They  are  for  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
not  for  peasants  like  thee,  and  thy  mind 
will  only  be  filled  with  discontent" 

"That  is  true,"  nodded  old  Rathe, 
clicking  her  needles  sharply  in  the  chimney- 
corner.  "Look  at  me.  I  cannot  read  a 
printed  character — ^no^  not  to  save  my  life. 
I  never  was  the  worse  wife  for  that,  though. 
And  when  ^ne  can  make  the  most  of  a 
kreutzer,  and  cook,  and  spin,  and  hoe,  it  is 
all  one  needs.  But  I  told  Hans  I^uss 
thou  wert  ever  too  fond  of  bookJeaming, 
only  he  spoilt  thee  so,  and  would  never 
listen  to  anyone  else." 

The  girl  rose  to  her  feet,  her  face  burn- 
ing, her  eyes  hot  and  bright 

"  I  do  no  harm,"  she  said ;  "  I  can  work 
as  well  with  my  hands,  though  I  do  not 
shut  up  my  brains.  If  the  good  God  had 
wished  us  all  to  be  ignorant,  He  would 
not  have  put  it  into  men's  minds  to  write  | 
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the  wonderful  and  beautiful  things  they 
have  done." 

"  Ohy  thou  canst  please  thyself,"  said  the 
old  woman ;  "  thou  art  a  strange  girl  and 
not  like  most  of  our  maidens.  But  indeed 
tboa  art  more  than  foolish  to  offend  the 
Briihla,  for  they  are  people  of  influence  and 
note,  and  to  have  Franz  for  thy  lover  would 
indeed  be  a  feather  in  thy  cap,  and " 

"  Franz — ^always  Franz!  Oh,  how  I  hate 
the  name  i "  cried  the  girl  with  sudden 
petulance,  and  she  moved  towards  the 
open  door.  There  on  the  very  threshold 
stood  the  obnoxious  individual  whose  name 
she  had  just  uttered. 

For  an  instant  their  eyes  met,  and  the 
hot  swift  colour  rushed  all  over  her  beauti- 
ful fair  f aca 

**  I — I  came  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me 
for  angering  you  yesterday,"  said  the  young 
man,  almost  humbly.  ''  I  spoke  too 
suddenly,  and  I  was  rude.  Will  you  not 
be  friends  once  more  t  " 

"  Friends  1 "  echoed  the  girl ;  "  oh  yes, 
Franz,  I  bear  you  no  ill  wHL  But  I  do 
not  like  you  to  follow  me  about  or  interfere 
with  me.    You  have  no  right." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  repeated  doggedly,  not 
looking  at  her,  but  speaking  as  if  he  were 
repeating  a  hard  and  disagreeable  lesson. 

"Come  in, Franz j  come  in,"  cried  the 
old  man  at  this  moment.  "  The  girl  is 
but  a  girl,  and  they  never  know  what  they 
would  be  after.  She  is  sorry  enough  to 
have  angered  thee,  I  doubt  not  Gome  in 
and  take  thy  supper  with  us,  and  we  will 
have  in  a  jug  of  beer,  and  be  merry  as  of  old." 

Franz  needed  no  second  invitation. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  keep  friends 
with  Edelweiss,  and  watch  her  proceedings 
narrowly.  Pique,  and  anger,  and  jealousy 
were  at  work  in  his  heart,  but  he  smothered 
them  down  and  hid  them  flrom  sight 
beneath  an  appearance  of  cheerful  good- 
humour,  which  to  Edelweiss  was  cer&nly 
trying,  though  to  the  old  people  it  seemed 
delightful 

The  girl  was  thankful  when  the  meal 
was  over  and  the  things  cleared  away. 
Franz  rose  to  take  his  leave  then,  and  she 
went  with  him  to  the  door.  The  rain  had 
ceased  A  brilliant  moon  flooded  all  the 
street  with  light,  and  the  rough  houses  and 
pavements  looked  almost  beautiful  in  the 
clear,  translucent  glow. 

The  girl  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  her 
eyes  glowing  with  delight  as  they  took  in 
the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  young  man 
watched  her  intently.  Then  he  took  her 
hand. 


"  Good-night,"  he  said  softly ;  "  we  are 
ffiends  now,  are  we  noti " 

She  roused  herself  with  a  sigh. 

''Friends — oh  yes,"  she  murmured 
dreamily.  ''Only  do  not  be  foolish  any 
more,  Franz." 

As  they  stood  thus,  hand-in-hand,  with 
the  lovely  moonlight  bathing  the  girl's  rapt 
face  and  slender  figure,  someone  came 
quickly  down  the  street  and  saw  them, 
and  a  keen  pang  of  anger  and  pain  shot 
through  his  heart 
^  He  passed  on  and  made  no  sign,  but  the 
girl  started  and  drew  her  hand  away,  her 
cheeks  flushing  like  a  June  rose. 

"Gk>od-night  again,"  she  said  timidly, 
and  went  within  and  shut  the  door,  feeling 
a^  sudden  glow  of  anger  and  of  shame 
tingling  in  her  veins. 

"He  must  have  seen,"  she  thought  to 
herself,  "  and  he  might  have  spoken  only  a 
word." 

Only  a  word  1  Had  it  come  to  this 
already,  that  the  failure  of  a  greeting  could 
sadden  and  perplex  her,  and  fill  her  inno- 
cent heart  with  such  pitiful  unrest  1 

She  went  to  her  own  room,  and  looked 
out  of  the  tiny  window,  but  all  that  won- 
drous alchemy  of  moonlight  seemed  only 
dark  and  desolate,  and  a  pain  so  cruel  and 
so  strange  throbbed  in  her  breast  that  she 
felt  frightened  of  it  and  of  herself. 

The  tears  fell  down  her  cheeks.  The 
loneliness  of  her  life  seemed  to  appal  her 
as  it  came  home  in  this  one  moment,  when 
there  was  neither  love,  nor  sympathy,  nor 
counsel  at  hand,  and  all  the  world  looked 
desolate  and  cold. ,  That  night  the  books 
lay  on  the  little  bare  table  unopened. 

"Of  what  use," i she  was  saying  to  her- 
self, "of  what  use  to  learn — to  labour — 
to  try  and  improve  myself  1  No  one  carea 
No  one  will  ever  care  again ! " 

^  That  one  moment  of  jealousy  on  the  one 
side,  of  pain  at  a  causeless  neglect  on  the 
other,  had  done  more  to  knit  those  two 
dissimilar  lives  together  than  either  of 
them  imagined 

For  many  days  Edelweiss  studiously 
avoided  the  path  by  the  lake  or  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain.  She  kept  in  the  house, 
and  worked  hard,  and  gave  up  all  her 
leisure  moments  to  study,  and  tried 
effectually  to  shut  out  all  thought  of  the 
young  engineer  from  her  mind.  If  his 
memory  would  still  intrude,  then  it  was 
from  no  fault  of  hers,  though  she  was  not 
wise  enough  to  know  that  the  endeavour  to 
abstain  from  thinking  of  any  particular 
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person  is  the  surest  way  to  bring  such 
thoughts  to  the  mind.  As  for  Conrad  von 
Beichenberg,  he  tried  to  convince  himself 
that  only  a  very  natural  curiosity  as  to  her 
progress  in  her  studies  prompted  him  to 
pass  up  that  street  on  these  moonlight 
evenings ;  but  he  saw  nothing  of  the  girl, 
and  grew  restless  and  angered  as  day  after 
day  passed  on. 

One  morning,  however,  he  met  her  by 
the  lake  some  two  hours  after  sunrise. 
In  the  gladness  and  surprise  of  seeing  her 
again,  he  almost  forgot  his  jealous  fears  of 
Franz  Briihl,  and  walked  on  beside  her, 
and  talked  to  her  so  gaily  and  eagerly  that 
her  timidity  gave  way,  and  she,  too,  began 
to  bask  once  more  in  the  sunshhie  of  a  sub- 
dued, but  blissfully  conscious  sympathy. 

An  innocent  fancy  such  as  hers  wants 
so  little  to  make  it  content  So  little ! 
Alas !  that  it  should  erow  to  mean  so 
much.  Just  all  that  ma^es  life  worth  the 
living,  though  we  may  not  find  out  that 
fact  until  too  late. 

*'  Why  would  you  not  speak  to  me  that 
night  when  you  passed  1 "  she  asked  him" 
after  a  time,  being,  indeed,  too  open  and 
too  fearless  to  know  anything  of  conven- 
tional scruples. 

He  looked  a  little  ashamed. 

"  I — ^I  am  afraid  I  was  jealous  of  your 
companion,"  he  answered  with  equal  can- 
dour. '*  I  did  not  like  to  see  him  holding 
your  hand  and  looking  up  to  your  face  in 
the  moonlight  You  told  me  you  did  not 
like  him,  and  then  I  saw  you  thus." 

For  an  instant  she  met  his  eyes  in  the 
old  frank,  fearless  way.  Then  quite  sud- 
denly all  her  self-command  seemed  to  f  aiL 
It  mattered  to  him  if  another  man  looked 
at  her — touched  her — cared  for  her !  She 
would  have  been  untrue  to  every  instinct 
of  her  sex,  had  not  that  one  fact  opened  her 
eyes  to  the  consciousness  of  her  own  power. 

She  walked  on  by  his  side  utterly 
speechless,  but,  oh,  so  wonderfully,  in- 
tensely happy !  All  this  time— all  these 
weary  days  and  hours  she  had  been  vexing 
herself  with  thoughts  of  his  forgetfnlness 
and  neglect,  and  now  to  hear  the  real 
reason  1  A  wonderful,  perfect  happiness 
seemed  to  fall  upon  her  life.  In  the  golden 
haze  of  sunshine  she  saw  but  one  race — 
one  smile. 


The  young  Austrian  read  the  sudden 
change  in  her  face  with  a  mingled  sense  of 
triumph  and  regret  It  smote  him  to  the 
heart  that  this  young,  radiant,  fearless  life 
was  so  completely  at  his  mercy,  was  so 
content  to  take  happiness  or  sorrow  at  his 
hands.   So  short  a  time  had  he  known  her, 

and  yet A  sigh  cut  short  the  thought 

Involuntarily  he  said  to  himself:  ''How 
she  would  love  me  if  I  willed  it!"  and 
then  resolved  he  would  not  so  will  it.  He 
would  ffo  away,  she  would  forget ;  there 
would  M  no  harm  done,  and  then  t  Well 

then At  that  very  moment  a  black 

shadow  fell  across  their  pathway,  and 
before  them  stood  Franz  BrtihL  He  gave 
them  a  sullen  greeting — a  meaning  look, 
and  then  passed  on. 

AU  the  golden  beauty  of  the  day  was 
spoilt  for  both. 

Conrad  said  to  himself : 

"  If  I  leave  her  she  will  be  his — ^that 
boor's !  What  a  life  1  At  least,  with  me 
she  would  be  happy." 

And  the  girl  shuddered  with  a  sudden 
dread,  remembering  the  evil  look  and  smile 
of  the  man  whose  love  she  had  rejected. 

The  spell  was  broken.  The  golden  sun- 
shine no  longer  wrapped  them  in  its 
mystic  haze.  With  one  accord  they  turned 
and  went  back  to  the  village,  absorbed, 
and  restless,  and  half  ashamed. 

"  Yes,**  said  the  young  engineer  to  him- 
self again  and  again  as  the  long  day 
dragged  itself  to  eventide;  ''I  must  go 
away  from  here.  I  must  be  wise  for — her, 
if  not  for  myself.  She  is  so  good,  and  inno- 
cent, and  fair.  It  would  be  base  to  spoil 
her  lifa  And  jret— oh,  how  I  wish  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  a  divided  duty ! " 
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])ronioteB  the  growth  of  hair,  and  prevents  it  from  turning  gray.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  dye,  and  is  perfectly 
free  from  the  mif;chievous  mineral  ingredients  so  often  introduced."  Of  all  Chemists,  in  bottles,  1/6,  2/6, 
and  4l6  each,  and  by  Parcels  Post  on  receipt  of  price  from  J.  SKLLEY,  Chemist,  Earl's  Court  Rd.,  London. 

'LOUIS'  VELVETEEN. 

EYE&Y   YABD    OF   THB    G-ENUZNE    BEARS    THE    NAME 


TT 


A  GX7ABANTSE  of  WSAB  accompanies  EVEBY  YABD  of  the  GElTOZSrE 
^  LOUIS,'  feo»  the  CHEAPEST  QUALITY  to  the  BEST. 

CROSSE    AND   BLACEWELL'S 

» 

MALT    VINEGAR,    PURE    PICKLES, 
SAUCES,     PCTTED     MEATS,    AND    FISH, 

CALVES'   FEET  JELLY, 
JAMS,    AND     ORANGE    MARMALADE, 

Always  bear  their  Names  and  Address  on  the  Labels,  and 

MAY  BE  OBTAINED   OF  GROCERS  AND   ITALIAN  WAREHOUSEMEN 

THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


OROSSE  and  BLAOEWSLL^  Porveyors  to  the  Qaeen,  Soho  Square,  London. 


ll 


!i 


ll 


.  I 


CBiaLSs  nxcuwi  axd  itakb.  24,  aaiAi  nw  fXBBBT,  Loiraoir. 
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OONTBNTS  OF  FAST  183. 


ssjir'^  s;sr  Ss-'y^siisii^ 

In  Cominit  Hoon.    A  Posm   .. 
Tha  Qne«D  of  t"-- "*—"■—      ' 

FanetiuUlDn  .. 


Penonkl  BalUloiu  wfth  Bnrglan _ 

II;  Dreun-Lova.    A  Poem  „. _ 

Anns  Beqninlon,  tba  Blind  Homau'i  nlraj   

Wi(e.B<Uluw  

Lett   Ontalas.      A   Stoiy   of  KiiHiivtOB  Oanlins. 


Left   Oolaids.      A   Slorj  of   EeDBlDgtim   Oudous. 


AND  THB  8ZTRA  OBBIBTIIAS  MUMBBS,  «iitiUsil,  "IN  LUOK  AT  I.AST." 


LIEBIC  COMPANY  S 

EXTRACT 
OF  MEAT 


KEBit  Meal-Fl4To 


Ljeiii,  for  Bonpe,  tlndc  Di^bes,  Baaoei,  Ac. 


BEETHAM'S 

GLYCERINE 

CUCUMBER. 

Thla  iwwUT-Manted  Bmolllait  imk 
li  iipariBr  to  wnrj  other  jmptzuitm 
tor  rendetliur  ^HS  BK1N  BOFT, 
8WOOTH.uid  WaiTK. 

It  entlrd*  ranorea  ud  pn*eaH  >I1 
BOOaBKBBS,  OB  APS,  SBDHEBB, 
MO.,  end  pmerTM  tbe  Bkia  rrom  tlii 
■SeoU  of  FROST,  GOLD  WIRD8, 
and  HABD  WATEB. 

rw  the  ITVKBKBT  it  le  INVALIT- 
ABLK. 

~ '"    'I.. ii.jfl._iid«i.M.,ij  bh 


BEETHAM'S 

FRAGRANT 

HAIR  GROWER 


OFF,  NoniietMi  aad  Sbwiitbans 
w1i«  WEAK  or  FINS.  Bid  In  BALD- 
NIP8.  or  «h(»  the  Hilr  1>  TBtH  or 
BHOBT,  or  liUgn  In  patohn.  Ita  IM 
wiUlndlllblT  praduoei  LUXITBIAHT 

QSOWTH  of  Long  olosby  haib. 

It  mtinly  remotM  mod  prsventi  m 
DANOBUFy,  uid  Impurta  k  BeautUnl 


BottlM  M.  (d.,  fne  tor  ^  M.,  br 


BEETHAM'S 

CORN  &  BUNION 

PLASTER 


t  obetliuM  Oome  ■ 


It  la  aapeeUllT  nieful  for  ndu^i 
EKURCiOCRUTTOEJDIHTS.  "><i 
to   epoil  the  ■rmmatiT  td  otlierwi 


bauiulal  leet.    Thoueuide  tuve 

ouTod,  KUDO  of  whom  bed  euffored  tor ' 
fiftr  TMn.  irltbouC  balDf  ihla  to  ei-t 
ralM  from  UT other  nmsdv.  rliiii< 
a  tUn  plMtar,  ud  lakea  up  no  tc<w 
InthsboeU  Atrial  of  ■  imall  boi  it 
M>Ri»tbealMtad,M  immediate  relief 
laenn.  Bon*lk.lM.,br  ■llOhemuti, 
tree  tor U atampaiv 


M.    BEETHAM    &   SON,    CHEMISTS,   CHELTENHAM. 


OSLER'S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  AND  CHINA, 

100    OXFORD    STB.EBT,    W. 

Olilaa  Dianer,  D«Hwrt,  Tea,  and  Bnakfiut  Services. 

Qlua  Dinaer  and  Dessert  Serrieei,  Oiudelien  and  Will  Li^ts. 

LsfiUM,  LoBtres,  Vases,  Flower  Stands,  Table  BecorationB. 

China,  OIbsb,  and  Parian  Ornaments  of  all  kinds. 

Sole  Agents  for  tbe  Venice  and  Unrano  QIbsb  Company. 

MANUFACTORY-BROAD    STREET,    BIRMINGHAM. 

LfiNDON-SKOWROOMS,  100  (OLD  NUMBER  46)  OXFOBD  STREET,  W. 


Pabt  193,  Kkw  Srnim — Jahuabt,  1S85. 


Try  "FRY'S  GOOOA  EXTBAOT."    Guaranteed  Pure. 


IISTMA8     EVE. 


THE  ABT  OF  CONQUEST  IS  LOST  WITHOUT  THE  MT  OF  EATtNS. 

.    IM  TH*   BATTLB   OF   THIS    LIPB   BKas 

FBUIT  BAUE  l*mn  inpMMln  Hrgiaila  nMd,  ommsm- 
MiyMtlBiiali  ttkMf«  th»  bloml  pnra,  vmnnM  fnwa  *ad 
■jiMii  tnllMiiiiwtory  -aay^  tai  ittHortB  th*  iatariona 

MlNUin^  Mb,  mna  scAM,  bj  utnial  miMU  i  U  lima  mtorea 
Uw  nfrtoiu  iTilaa  to  111  mnutl  oonAltkiD.  b;  pr«T«iitiiiK 
(taifCnU  JMi^ttolpalWBMd  Mood  *u1ovk  oarabnl  •otiTiV, 

'"^S^SS^Sb^^^rab  POOB.  NOT  THB 

BICH.— BgalOi  and  Umr  Ufa  an  uiullr  blMnniia  ol  ttie 

roar,  aa(  of  Ifaa  Blah,  BdthBTnlMot  TvnwnMoa  mhar 

InXDiT  aad  noaw.    If  ■  liab  mu  iom  not  Is  awnr 

nliva  nka  kpooriiiao.lEba  dow  not  niaaiereln,  which 


bnptkna,  lomiira  Blood,  Ftmplaa  on  tba  Taoa,  Olddliuaa, 
PtTOrliliMaa.  Hantal  Dafm^m,  WU(  of  IprMlla.  Sonr- 
naaa  ctf  tha  BtamMta,  Oooiftialian,  TomlOsg,  ^IM,  ato., 
andtonwra  Ibaa^cb  a(  few*  of  faUns  ■ad'lMDldsg. 
SnuUIi&MTS  and  imaofMnrt  kmonat  otf  •isdaa 
traqnaoC^  daraga  a*  li**.    BMCffi  PBDIT  SALT  la 


rar.    A  vorid  o(  «••  la  aroidad  bi 
INM  FBOn  S&LT.   "AU<» 
_SUIT   BAI.T  WDold  aot  ba  wttlmit  It  npon  an;  om- 
IdarMioD.  Uir*  haTinr  nonlTBd  10  much  bmsfit  from  It,"— Wood  BaOiaiu,  OhamUt*,  Joaar,  isn, 
WHAT  MAItiffi  A  BAPPT  OBBISTICAST— Bnttb  ud  tha  lbli«a  «•  lora,  ud  IboM  who  lore  oi.    gcr 
Hai^k  OM^lHaa^EVmr^^LTj^  iwa%Jazgt  illiiiujtja^«haa»gt™i  with  •«'  ■' - - 


AOCFDENTAI.  INDlQB8TlbN.-B«R>re  ud  Attor  ttw 


PuddliiV  nSB  bSCfS  FBDIT 
—„  ..'onld  ccharoiaa  okaaa  Bllknu  Haad- 
iT,  pfapuad  ban  aoond,  ripo  froit,  ai  ft 

or  «nloy  Qood  Pood  tl^ 

Euimiia  DnoBOue,  viHini— w  nanHui,  bin  dkut  ii^alwi.  naa  BNO'8   PBTTIT 

polacn  tram  the  blood,  thna  pnTanUnc  and  thimrlBg  oS  Fararair  " 

euBotorantatsliagiaitVBlaa Is  kaefiDB  tba  blood panMidfraabomaKEHi 

■Mmmlat  Mat  Bcttlt,  and  M*  df  ClUMti  b  iwMd  "tS<yd  FBDIT  BAUT."     WMoat  It  h>  fan* 
yaortUoiltiilliiKau.    SOU)  BT  ^ic  CnBUOTS. 


■ohfl,  Dlaotdand  Btonaoh, , , . 

would  a(fa(TiTia«  omaa  OonattpaUc-  "■" — ——-—■--  »" — ■ — ■  "■ 

SAU.    K  raoMiTM  allaM  tatua  —  , ._.      .     .. 

morWd  eondiUma  ol  tha  Mood.    Ton  euBOt  oranUM  IM  giMt 
rf"tAOTIOH.— MmiuCi  mc*  Bcttlt,  and  M*  df  ClUMti  b  iMr  __ 
V/^lnpaMfMijriKrtUailtiilliiKau.    SOU)  AT -ilEC  COUTiHTS. 


^■.HMMMM.MIb> 

JNVALID'S 

NURSiRYi 


COMBINED: 

LfHE.  MOST  USEFUL, 
IS  COMFORTABLE  BATH 
YET  INTflODUCED 
.CAM  BE  UtKD  WITHOUT  THE  STAMa' 

a  Ml  n  HmMWB  LOR  LOMOTI  W. 


SICKROOM    APPLIANOEa 

HIQHBBT  AW  ABO  luumAtloaAl  IfadloAl  wtd 


SILVBB  UIDAI.  (Hlshest  AwArd)  Nstioiiftl 
HsAtth  8octa«7.  UB3. 
SILVBB   MF"*T-i    IntomAtloiiAl  Healtta 
H^ilbWoiX  1804, 
PgrtaWa  Tiuliiab  Bidu,  Bnochitii  KanlH,  Ulwlati,  ThnM 
Spra^,  Bed  Bilhi,  Bed  Paiu,  Invilids'  Bathi,  MunsrT  Bvh^ 
latuaf  and  ImaBdi-  Food  Wunn.    Illaui       '  "      ' 
post  frcE.    Any  of  Ihoa  ■sod)  mt  tif  Fare^  Poo,  n 
'  Cmiase  paid  b  tub  with  oHar. 


ID  aad  n.  maTLEBOBB  LAIE.  LQBDQW   W. 


^VERIiaBatMlTSi.      ■> 


DO    NOT    LET   YCfuk"CH!LD    DIEI      oooOBs,  cxjujb,  swjNOHiTia. 

ll    FBHMr CHIURV8 PNiBB KiBiT emtfOB,     »  FENNINGS' 

M  ABB  CXXIUHQ  AKD  BOOXBINO.  SlIIIIP     IICAICRfi 

3FENNINGS-  CHItOREN'S  POWDERS,  3  ;4™^SS^4: 

FBHNINaS'  KVBBY  UOTHDB'S  BOOK  BMit  poM  traa  on  appUcmtion  by  l«Uar  or  port  eard. 
DInat  to  iOMl  reonlnn,  WMb-Oove*.  LW.  '  -  ~ ;    -     "  - 


OOWLANO'S  LOTION, 


FIVE   GOLD    MEDALS 

BORWICK'S 
BAKING 
POWDER 

FOR  PASfRVPUDDINCS, TEA-CAKES 

AND   wholesome:    BREAD^ 


BORWIOICS  OU8TARD  POWDER 

Koa  imMbto  to  «*  wtth  Paddlntp,  n^  ud  Btoirwl 
■taiM.    BiiMbynQfdBiwiiiaOo»Bl>i«IWilnM.MidM. 


A    CVU.rOB    JXLIII 


HOLLOWAYS  PILLS 


TEI8  FAMOUB  FiJULT  MHnom  la  vwfiiaM  b  tU 

0«H  at  aU  DIBOUIBSB  at  O*  UTEB.  BnKAOE,  ud 
BOWEU.  A  eaUT  FUKIFim  if  llw  BLOOD;  A 
POWSBFDL  nvieOBATOB  rf  tta  ifrtw^  U 
ttaa    WBiZnSS  iM  BBBUJTT,  a^  to  avtnlU  U 


1            JmiiM|kaiiuiii^| 

[TRADEM  (*B|MARK.  1 

1  ■■■■  I'lijlki  ™i"i|i   1  11 

MELLORS 1 

iWi^lW^iiVS^ 

6°&P  Sold  Everywhere 
Manufactory.  Worcester. 

"rOB  THB  BLOOD  IB   THB  UFB.' 


CLARKE'S 


VORLD  FAMED 


BLOOD  MIXTURE. 


wawwatiilu.    1 
lUnud  Blood  Ufa 


flau*7,  Bcna  of  m 


MOldZtlDMitlW. 


-nfflSi'i 


THE  UBOOUI  ll  nDDLAIS  OOUITTIia 
IXnS  OOMFAIT,  UXOOUL 


aOUT    AND    RHEUMATISM. 


nniiriiiil  ninniiniliiii  iiiiiilnlli 
I  •Jndna  bj  tMaaUMM 
*  BHaciu.Tm^aj& 


midMDi,IUIVI 
dMiblalMIWt 

•Md  br  M  OhanlNh  ■*  1*  UL  and  k.  M.  pv  bt>i 

FRAMPTON't  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

mHU  oMllBt  nuIlT  lladlctaa  k  Ifea  i 
I     iMiiilj  tnrli^liMiliii,  niTlMijijiiil^TlM 


1885. 


The  Magazine  for  Sunday  md  General  Reading. 

IHE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  NEW  VOLUKE  OF 

The  QpiySR  affords  an  opportunity 

to  new^  Bea^ra;  to  avbscribe  to  Thk  Qmrxit,  w])ich'  is  toe  OMst  intertiBtbg 
Magarane  for  Sandaj  and  General  Beading. 

%*  Order  the  NOVEMBER  PART  of  THE  QUIVER,  price  ed.,  in 

—  which  there  are  a  New  Series  of  Suntfyy '  Pape/s,  Seinmis^ 

SItetches,  Essays,  &c.,  Deoetional,  Descriptioe,  and  Inatructioe^ 

Serial  and  Oompkte  Stories,  Sunday   Schooi  Lessens,  U^rnne 

with  Music,  &e. 

^  /'A  mfer  and  more  interestinff  Magazine  we  do  not  know  than  'The 
"A  Volume  of '  The  Quiver'  is  a  Library  in  itself."— ZTonconformf^e. 


OAiSSBLtiB  Magazine  for  December, 

price  7d.    The  Dbcbmbbr  Pabt,  price  7d.,  forms  the  First  Pabt  of  the 

l^BW  VoLUMB  for  1885.     It  contains  the  commencemeot  of  Two  New 

Serial  Stories,  Short  Stories^  New  Music^  How  to  Farnish^  the  Latest 

Discoveries  "arid  Inventions,  Our  Model  Reading  Clab,  ftactical  Papars 

for  Hoosewivesj  and  a  vano^y  of  new  and  attra^iye  featores  interesting 

to*  every  -member'  "or  the  family, 

''The  Btoriee  in  'Oasaell^s  Mayftgine*^  are  good»  the  pictures  elever,  the 
8i|fa4ects  striMngly  varied ;  i4^^ntaans  a  variety  of  useftil  inibnnatiox>»  and-^he 
convents  are  unaa^ally  attractive."— Tti^iM. 

•      .'  •  »      -  «  .         -  ... 

The  M  AQ-AZINB  of  Art  forNoveml^er, 

price  ls»^  fomfs  the  -First  Part  of  the  New  Yotu^M  for  1885j  and  conitains 
.  an  ezqni^te  Original  Etching^y  B.  W.  Maobrth^  A.B. A.j  a  P^e  beaotif ally 
prodaced  in  Colonr,  designed  by  Alicb  Hayers  ;  Poem  by  B.  £«  jStsyrnson  ; 
SAxriRLD  IIousE^  the  residence  of  the  Marquess  of  Salisburt,  with  Six 
Engravings ;  imd  manjr  other  new  and  characteristic  features. 

This  Part  has  teen  several  times  reprinted  to  meet  the  large  additicyiial  demand,  and  'is,  together 
loUh  the  Deeemher  and  Jamiary  Numbers^  noto  on  sale  at  ail  liooksMirs^i 

V^js^^^Ai*  'W^^[W||ie  whioli  at  all  K^^^  paoQ  with  ftiQ  mevimr  !9W»wt 


LiITTLB  FOLKS  for  January,  price  6dL 

(now  ready)^  forms  the  First  Part  of  a  New  Voluxb,  >and  containa  a 

beautiful  Uqlourbd  Picturb,  the  commencement  of  Two  New  ferial  Stories, 

a  New  Game  of  Cricket^  which  can  be  played  indoors^  a  Pe^  at  the  Soudan^ 

New  Prize  Competitions,  and  a  variety  of  other  new  and  interesting  features. 

.    "The  extraordinary  popularity  of  'Little  Polks'  has  placed  it  beyond  both 
rivalry  and  criticlfim-*^8tw». 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 

fjHBIBTHAS  and  NEW  tEAB'S  QIFTB.-irOTI6£.    Messm  OASSELL  and 

^     (UHFAITJiAventepmdamoua  &tal^  ndiabk  f or  Bmulatioii*  a  Copy  ef 

wUdh  win  be  ssnt  post  nee  on  ap^oatioiL 

OA88KU.  A  COMPANY,  UMITCD,  LUOQATK  HILL,  LONDON. 


^5E 


^^■1 


A  NMW  mOMf  ON  ^fTARLMS  DlOCBIfS, 


^      ^ 


CSABLES   ]^tOKf:Nfll  AM   I   XSEW    StlL, 

THS  STOBY  OF  THB  BBADINO  TOUBS  IN  OBBAT  BBTTAIN  AND  AMBBICA  (1866-1876). 


BOOK  I. 
Tbe  Two  Bngliib  te«m  (IMMT).    I.  My  Tint  Toor 
wilh  the  ••Chief.-     II.  A  GlimiMe  of  Life  at  "Gad't." 
til.  On.Touria^eQdndMdiiieiand. 


CONTENTS. 

Year.    VUI.  Further 

OoMOfdM 


TIM 


BOOIC  II. 

VoiurflMMt).    IV.  I«oto  Anerica  to 
,r  the  "r-:-"'     «^     « '-—  '-    •^ 

Second  American  Tour. 
SeQ^nd  AffMrioan  Tour. 


"Prospect"  for  the  "Chief."     V.    Preparations  for  the 


VI.  The  CommeAcement  of  the 
YII.   Chifstmas  and  th«  tfew 


IX. 

.eturn  Home. 


Hie 


thb 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS. 


CrgtbH  9Mt  ciftk,  6r. 


Miss  Mathilos  Blikd's  Novsl. 

A  BMBMMMi  By  Matuildb  Bukd, 
author  of  "The  Life  of  George  EUot,"  etc.  Two 
vols.,  crown  8vo,  a  is. 
"Is  extremely  clever,  and  the  treatment  of  the  weird 
subiect  she  has  oiQieapiclttresqaeinilie  extreme.  .  .  .  The 
author's  local  colouring  as  especially  fine,  and  her  character- 
studies  extremely  strong.  'Tarantella'  is  a  book  which  is 
bound  to  make  itt  ma>A^^WkiUkmU  Review, 


The  PolaoB  Tree 


A  Bbmgau  Novbu 

A  Tale  of  Hindu  Life  in  Bengal 


i( ' 


IW  Bamkua  Chanoiia  Chattbkjbb.    Translatedlyy 
M.  Si  KwlcilT.     Introductkio  by  Edwin' 


by  Edwin'  Aiuiou>| 

"NLA.!  CS.I.    Crown  8vo,  6ft. 

The  bealthiaess  and  purity  of  to«e  throughout  the  book. 
...  In  reviewing  Dovas,  it  is  seldom  that  we  regret  very 
aeriously  the.  limltacioas  or  our  space :  but  we  are  genuine^ 
sorry  that  we  oumot  speak  a|  greater  length  of  a  book  which 
presmfB  s^  many  points  tf  iuteresi.''— ifcMiBrmrr. 


imm 


and  the 

K 
^^  _-^    la     . 

_  rilSt-79)>    X.  ESgkt  Thousand  rounds  lor 

_  Uandred  Kaadings.  XJ.  Tift  Last  Tour  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  XII.  The  Beginning  of  the  End.  XIII. 
American  Vishon  at  ''Gad's."  The  Last  Kaadings  and 
PareweU  to  the  Public.  XIV.  Hyde  Park  PUce.  The 
"Chiers"  Last  Days  in  Toim.    XV.  TliaS»d. 

\jM*t  ReAdy. 


TWO  l^EW  GIFT  BOOKS. 


A  Crilo's  Cirr-BooK. 
nOnr  Tides  freot  Bveateaeii  ToU  ia  ftnsUsh  by 

Kats  Frbiucsatk  Kkoskbk.    ■Twellt|^•two  lUustra* 
tions,  by  F.  CAaBUTwats  GouuK  S<|uare  in^  i6mo,  5s. 

"They  are  all  amusiqg.  «nd  are  of  the  real  old  kind. 
The  ilhntrationt,  by  F.  OuTuthers  Gould,  are  exccllenii 
and  really  illustrate  the  stories.  "-^^SVsAtfn^aty  Rex^ieftr. 

"Aa  admimUe  tinariaftor  in  Madaow  Kxodcer,  and  an 
inimitable  illustrator  in  Mr.  Carruthers  Gould."— T^nrM. 

An  Artistic  Gtrr^Booic 
Ob  Tnena  Jmie  end  VeaetlMi 

UMOAV11.LARI,  author  of  "CsauUa'sGiflhood.''  Wii 
Ten-UI«sl*aiions  by  Mm.  Akthok  iMmam,    •ft^uaic 
tMop.  z6mo,  7s.  6d. 
"  Exceedingly  picturesque  and  dcUghtluL  .  .  .  We  fed 

the  charm  ofber  preseaoe  ande^oy  ktr  Ireshi  pleMing  style. 

The  illustrations  f  ...  are  artuiicallj  finished,  and 

the  charm  of  the  book.''-*fKIIAM«tf  ifi 


'j: 


add  to 


T.  TXMB3BM 


CATALOGUES  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

irvwnr,  26,  vatsmtobtbb  bqiuaxs,  iMimov,  s.c. 


FuU  Oataioguet  emit,  Post  Free,  to  Mpartt  of  the  Worlds  on  application. 

BOHN'S   LIBRARIES 

Gontainiog  Standard  Worki  of  European  literatoro  in  the  fingliah  lAngnage,  on 


History 

Biography 

Topography 


Archfleelogy 

Theology 

Antiquities 


Philosophy 


Natural  Histoxyl      Fiction 


Poetry 
Art 


With  Dibttotiariea  and  other  Books  of  Reference,  oomprising  in  all  TranslationB  from  the 


French 
Oerman 


Italian 
Spanish 


Scandinavian 
Anglo-Saxon 


Latin  and 
Oreek 


S$.  6d,  or  b$.per  Volmmo  {with  exeeptiona).    A  Gomplets  Set  in  661  Volwme$,  price  £l4f6  149. 
LONDON«  OBORQK  BCU.  Si  SONS,  YORK  STRKET,  OOVKNT  OAROEN. 


W.  KBMT  h  CO..  23,  61,  and 

The  most  AttiactiTe  and  UaaftJ  Gifts  of  the  Season. 

The  0nt4iinea  Idbtary  of  the  Poets. 

MINIATURE  EDITION, 
In  aucteeii  VdluaMS)  dgth,  gilt  edges,  in  open  doth  box. 

CONTBNTS. 


Milton. 

Wordswoitlu 

Longfellow. 


ScotL 


Hood. 


Goldsmith. 
Sberiden. 
Byron  (SelectedX 


Kept  also  in  Frendi  moroooo,  in  open  box  of  the 


£^ 


o 

e 
o 


same.pncc  ...j...... X«    ■ 

In  parchment,  itt  Fkencn  mofoooo  box    a  xo 

In  Knssia,  in  French  bbococoo  box    3  xo 

The  paper  and  print  are  umpljr  excellent.**— OiayMif. 

In  cMhfgili  idggt,  ^ce  tt, ;  and  French  tn^rocee  tttck,  ts.  6d. 

The  Shakespeare  Pocket  Diary  &  Almanack 

fOR    I8S6. 

^fining  »  qwoiMise  ten  SlMketncM*  te  cncy  day  in  .the 
year,  and  other  usetiil  matter. 
"We  might  filfour columns  with  illustrations  of  the  success 
with  which  the  JEMaiy  it  «Oatfowiiait''-^F0BtlkMnr£iigsglan 


52,  Pfttemoster  Sow*  I^ndon. 

NOfy  READY.—Prke  m  m  paper  ceefer,  and  u.  hkcUtk^ 

giU  edgee. 

OLIVER    TWIST. 

By  CHASLsa  Dickbns. 
Beingthe  First  Volume  of  the  Mintature  Ubranrof  Prose  Authors 
"A  marrelloitt  AUliagswovth."— i&fV«ni(f:r  ff^^rU,  "A handy 
little  Sdition."— ^/4m^imw.  "Legibly  printed*  conveniently 
compact,  and  agreeably  got  tx^'*-Seeiefy,  *'A  neat  volume, 
which  would  almost  go  mto  the  waistcoat  pockct.'**->S'ci/#w<w. 

Price  If.  im  cloth. 

Condc  Poetxy  and  Prose  Hendings, 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN. 
"A  very  well  selected  assortment  of  some  of  the  best  humorons 
pieMsin  the  language.'*'"<am/4rV. 

NEARLY  READY.    Bp  the  Author  of  the  Chevekf  NemeU^ 
CrewH  Bfv,  /rici  as.i  or  in  cloth^  m.  6d. 

SOULS    AND    OITIE& 

A  Novel,  by  the  Author  of 'A  Modem  Minister.' '  Satd  Weir '  Ac 
"  It  is  evident  that  in  the  author  of '  A  Modem  Mfailster '  w« 
l«fa^  acw  wTlt«  «r  tbtal^oial  sseriu"— rffiM* 


ABVSRTISBMBNTS. 


t,  _•    I 


Messrs.  LONQMANS  &  Oo.'s  NEW  BOOKS 


KEW   book;  by   I<A.DY   BBA.83SY. 

IN  THE  TRADES,  THE  TROPICS,  AND  THE  /^flOARIMG  FORTIES 

OR,    FOUJBTEBaJ    THOUSAND    MILBS    IN    THE    "SUNBEAM"    IN    1833. 

BY   LADY  BRAKCir, 

With  292  niavtratioiis  engmvwl  on  Wood  from  Dtainogt  by  R.  T.  PftncHrrr,  moA  9  Um«  and  Oharl 
EDITION  DE  LUXE.    1  yoL,  imperial  870.    Price  THREE  GUINEAS  AND  A  HALF  (only  250 

copies  printed). 
LIBRABT  EDITION.    I  vol.,  8v«.    Prfof  ONB  GUZNEA* 


MEMOIRS   OF   AN  EX-MINISTER :  An  Autobiography.    By  the  Eight  Ho 

the  Eau  or  Malmbsbobt,  G.O.B.    Third  Editip^  -^vote^fivv.    PrioeSSi.  - 

OARLYLE'S  LIFE  IN  LONDON,  FROM  1B34  TO  HIS  DBATH  £ 

1881.    By  Ja8.  a.  Fboudx,  M.A.    Second  Edition.  With  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel.     2  vols.,  8^ 
Prioe32B. 

THE    SOIENOB    OF  AORIOULT0RB,     By  F.  Jas.  Lloyp,  F.C.S.     8v 

Price  120. 

%*  This  work  is  mainlj  »  reprodaotion  of  leotoim  delivered  at  King's  College,  London,  in  whioh  sn  attempt  m 
made  ti  explain,  with  as  little  use  of  technical  laagoage  as  possible, -l^asdeotiiio  psiaoiplas  which  vegidate  (he  mode 
praetioe  of  agiienltnTB. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PSYOHOLOOT.     By  Bawiel  <GRrfmrLKAP  Thompson/    2  vol 

8?D.    Price  a6e. 

OnSTOM  AND  MYTB :    BivAm  of  IS^xlj  Usage  and  Belief.    By  Andrew  Lak 

M. A.,  late  Fellow  of  Morton  College.     With  15  IltauitaalioftB.    Cnma  8#o,  7c  6d. 

"  Mr.  Lang  handles  these  abstrose  subjects  with  a  lightness  and  ffracefnlness  of  tonch  whioh  makes  the  essa 
ohanning  vesding  STen  for  those  who  tfre  not  profoundly  verMd  in  the  pUuitio  mysteries  of  compajratiye  Dhilc^gy." 

A  HISTORY  OF  TAXATION  AND  TAXES  IN  ENOLAND,  FRO] 

the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.   By  Stefhbn  Dowxll,  Aaastant  Solicitor  of  Inland  Revenn 
4  vols.,  8vo.     Price  48b. 

ABOVE  THE  SNOW  LINE :  Mountaineering  Sketches  between  1870  and  188' 

By  Olinton  Ds2«t,  TidO-President  of  the  Alpine  Club.  Wiui  Two  Engravings  by  Edwabo  Whtmps 
and  an  lUnstration  by  Pbhct  Macquoid.    Crown  8vo.    Price  7s.  6d. 
"  Mr.  Dent  has  certainly  saooeeded  in  prodnoing  one  of  the  most  amiiai|ig  books  In  'AJplne  dteiatwe."^  Vontmy  Po 

THE  MARITIME  ALPS  AND   THEIR  SEABOARD.     By  the  Author 

"  y^ra,"  *'  Blue  Roses,"  etc.    With  14  fuU-page  Ulnstrations,  and  15  Woodoats  in  the  Text.    8v 

Price  21b. 

*ft*  In  this  volume  an  accoant  is  given  of  the  pictoreeque  aspects,  past  lilstory«  legends^  and  wotthiesof  the  Freni 
Biviaia  from  Fi^jas  to  Mentone. 

A  SALAD  OF  STRAY  LEAVES.     By  Gboros  Halsb,  Author  of  '<  Sir  Guy  c 
Ony/'  eto.    With  a  Frontispieoe  by  the  late  Habcot  K.  Baowin.    €x9wx  %y%  7&  tid. 

LABOUR,  LEISURE,  AND  LUXURY:   A.  Gontribation  to  Pment  Practic 

Political  Economy.    By  Alszakdbb  Wyub,  of  Glasgow.    Crown  8vo,  6b. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  THfl  AUXSOft  OF  <';iriOE  VEBSi." 

THE  BLAOK  POODLE,  and  other  Tales*    By  T.  Anstet,  Anthot  of  "*  Tica  Xat^ 

With  Frontispiece  by  0.  Da  Maorieb  and  Initial  Letters  by  the  Anthor.    Crown  8vo.    Price  68. 

"  The  author's  diatiaotive  note  is  osxtaialy  good  taste  in  absurdityi  hat  'A  Farewell  Appearanpe '  hat  a  genuine  tou 
of  pathos,  and  the  new  oomio  Tersion  of  '  The  Return  of  A^smetsboft'  laulK!  oounit  as  Okie  of  the  happiest  pieces  of  ; 
kind,  equal  to^  if  sot  better  than,  tlie  best  ports  of  A'Bocketfc'a '  Oomio  H^tdiy  of  Bome.'  '*^A0tMiumiv^, 

NEW  FAIH7  TAUS  FOB  CHILDREN,  WITH'  COLOimED  PICTURES. 

THE  PRINOESS  NOBODY :  A  Tale  of  Fairyland.    By  Andrew  Lakq  ;  after  tt 

Drawings  by  Richard  Dotlb,  printed  in  odlonrs  ^y  iDiiom)  'Bvaxb.    Post  4ti^  58. /boards. 

*'  Mr.  Lang's  *  The  Pdnoess  Kobodj '  in  a  charming  obfldls  bOOk.  add  each  baoks  Are  rarv  seai«e  indeed.  As  f 
Biohard  Doyle's  pictures,  there  ts  no  need  to  praise  them.  Fairyland  has  had  no  more  delightf ally  quaint  and  fanoil 
iUflStrator.  ...  it  wiU  be  a  wonderful  book  indeed  that  is  more  popular  with  the  children  than  *  The  Princess  Nobody.' 
-^RiitttriUed  BpoHviig  mid  DramaHe  Jftiffi, 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  REMIKISCENC;|10  BT  TBI  BXV.  THOHA9  H02LET. 

REMINISOENOES    OHIEFLY  OF    TOWNS,   VILLAGES,   AN! 

SCHOOLS.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mozlbt,  M.A.,  Anthor  of  V  Reminiscences  of  Oriel  College  at 
the  Oxford  Movement."    2  vt>lB.|  crown  8vo.  •       .  [In  the  Fret 

London:   LONGMANS,    QREBN,   &   CO. 
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BEECMAM  S 
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BEEGHAM'S  PUm 
BEECHAM'S  PILLS. 


BEECHAM'S  PILLS 


ARB  admUted  by  iitoaaaliids  to  be  worth 
AboVlttia  Guinea  a  Box  for  Bilioas  and 
KervtraB  Diaordere,  sueb  as  Wind  and  Pain 
in  tbe  Stomach,  Sick  Headache,  Giddiness, 
FnlzvQBS  and  9w9Uiiigfkfter  Meals,  Dizziness 
and  Drowsiness,  Cold  Ohills,  Flushings  of 

M/^ ;  ^ajr  -of    4f)p9tite,  Sho?trj9f  r  M 
^^^^^_^^YY  .  ««'«/<^     v%vw  ^^  ^  Breatl^,  CostivenesB,  Scarry,  Blotobes  on 

BEECH  AM  SjPILLS*   ^    S^^,  -Distiubed     Sleep,    Fnghtfnl 
M^A^MM^M.MLMM,±^  N^v.«^  MMaMOK^m   Dre^mfl,  and  aU  Nervona  and  TrenAling 

Sensations,  &c.  The  first  dose  will  give 
relief  iir  twentj  minateB.  This  Is  qo 
fiction,  for  they  have  done  it  in  thousands 
of  cases.  Evevy  sufferer  is  earnestly  in- 
vited to  try  one  Box  of  these  Pills,  and 
•  ^hey  will  be  acknowledged  to  be 

WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX 

For  Females  ot  all  ages  these  Pills. are 
invaluable.  No  female  should  be  without 
them.  There  Is  no  medicine  to  be  found 
to  equal  BBEOHAJiFS  FILLS  for  re- 
moving any  obstruction  or  irregularity 
of  the  system.  If  taken  according  to  the 
directions  given  with  each  Box,  they  wHl 
soon  restore  females  of  all  ages  to  sound 
and  robust  health. 

For  a  weak  stomach,  impaired  digestion, 
and  all  disorders  of  the  liver  they  act  like 
magic,  and  a  few  doses  will  be  found  to 
work  wonders  upon  the  most  important 
organs,  in  jibe  hn\man  mapU^  Jh^ 
strengthen  the  whole  muscular  system, 
fe^tore  the  lcffig-l(p0$  p^nlpl^ion,  1^;^ 
back  the  keen  edge  of.  appetite*  and  arouse 

'  iiKto  aetioiif  with  the  rosebud  of  health,  tht^ 
whole  physical  6nel^  o!  >he  human  fiMim^ 

'These  are  facts  admitted  by  thousands, 
embracing  all  classes  of  society ;  and  one 
of  the  best  guarantees  to  the  nervous  and 
debiHtated  is,  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  have 
ths  largest  sale  of  ai^y  patent  mediciat  la 
the  world. 

Full  directions  are  given  with  each  Box* 
Bold  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine 
Pealers  in  the  United  Kingdom* 

Prepared  only  and  sold  Wholesale  an4 

'Retail  by  the  Proprietor,  T.  BEEOHAM; 

Chemist,  Stt  Helens,  in  Boxes,  at  Is,  1^ 

and  29.  9d.  each.    Sent  Post  Free  for  15  or 


BEECHAM'S  PILLS 

BEECHAM'S  PILLS. 
BEECHAM'&  PILLS. 

BEECHAM'S  PiLLS. 
BEECHAM'ijPILLS. 

BEECHAM'S  PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S  PILLS. 

BEECHAM'S  PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S  PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S  PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S  PILLS. 
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BEECHAM'S  PILLS. 


r 


^H^  «am E /CT    R E Mtm Y 

ilirai,  LM^a^e,  tow  Spirit*,  Heartburn,  a 
wotat  fom  of  Ty pfcnf  EgBrtet,  Jniigle,  » 
^^.Caifp)|iii^,  wd^rarioai  other  klMi 


HoiidMlie,  Saaci  iilutoiCioksM^  OoutlllKtia^IndigMlJ 
an'ah  Golds,  pt««#b  ^iC  qljNtf  mIwtm  a»  mna  a»  i 
J  fwBW,  rifcay  loA  jtaiiiL  ibi,  M<— Itfc  Mbtlre  or  I 
dttJgnao(U»Blboa.    •'n        ■       - 


"SAVED     MY    LIFE;' 


JsViftiT  ^yi  I  wu  qnite  iiiAl." — Eatrsft  from  M 
Jfa«<ftsit«r  6hKW4uM  in  AlbMii*,  ntaiiBg  to 
LAMPLOnaH'S    PYBBTid   SAUNB. 
to  the  Iwjiiiitwiiili  of  ttb  dlMorar^  and  tb«  imiTifiii—  tUdb  of  whioh  Dra.  Uoigkn,   Tariey,  Qiblx 
Spw^B,  DofTDiig,  Staren*,  Vi»t  Jaakaom,  And  nuuif  othv  Uedioal  Qentleaieti  have  giron  nnqiatlifl 


In  Pateot  OlawntoK)er»d  BotOett  a%  QO,  44.  ed.,  11&,  aod  31s.  Moh. 
To  b«  *bt«iD«l  «f  Mr  Ok«id«(  «  F«t«it  IbdUto  JMir?  lad  rf  H.  Uliri.ODQH,  113,  Holbon,  (uOca,  B.O. 


SgLPHOLiHE 

.     LOTIOW 


Una  "  tn  »  f«<r  dM,  IB 
nan  ^plt^  ndny. 


rin  vtald  (o  ■■  Botphq- 
»  M*  amir.  CMi- 


naiT  ^plai^  Tadona,  blotchaa,  aeoif,  rosfhsii^  TiAldi 
■■  fi  D7  maglo  I  nibt  aU,  andnrtu  aUn  Aaortai^luw- 
arar  daa|ilriaoUd,"BDlpluUn«~wlU  wa  co waloBr'  ■■aofc. 


it  dMlniiv  (ha  utmalaDlM  vbkii  Euiu  ifaaw  ns^^tlr. 
Inttalila,  palnfBl  aflamlou,  and  alvaja  prodaffa  a  olaar, 
hflslttv  iktn,  "flmpbuna"  Lotteu  fa  add  bf  n<^ 
Chanihta.    BoHlaa.li.ftt. 


peppkr:«$ 

QUININK  A  mON 

Fok  &un>a  Bisokm,-  -  TONIC 

blqjd.  nomotaa  appaflla,  dlipala  lanKOor  aud  dapraaati 
funllMa  tba  dlcaadfa  ociaaa.  la  k  apaolAo  ranted^  1 
navalgia,  tsdicaatlon,  tersra,  ohaat  aflaottona,  aod  whU 
dlwma,  atd.  Tba  wbols  finw  la  siaailr  tsTljraraiad 
r^mw^  Tools,  tlM  maalal  faooMia  bttsbtanal.  and  < 
sooMltaHooBraatlratrauthaDsd.  Bottka,  H  doaaa,  4*.  < 
flaia  tgOhamata  trmj  wSma.   tDilBta|MinbaTlii(?aiip< 


LOCKYER'S  SULPHUR  HAIR  RESTORER 


.tea  (aw  da;*  It , 


rda;*  ItnadaaUr  damoa  ffn^fawhlts  hair 
anniaaev  <*owfh  cc  saw  iiir.   loakjv'a  1 
1C.M.   BeUar^nA^. 


BWALLOWmCJ 

POISON. 

sports  ofdiMfmtiag  Buau  from  tha  aaitrilf,  or  Aon^ag  upon 
iJia  UDHli,  ■  (topptd-up  fcallag  in  ihc  head  and  dtill  palm  In 
(ha  fonbead,  irilh  iaeaiMiI  blowiDf  of  Iha  ncM^  hawWnf  and 
qniiiag,aBdabadbnKb;  thitk 


^-.^.^     ., .„^  loatbaotna  and 

^  „— J  maaLiad.  Whila  ailW,  liia  Caantal 

imfuhlia  are  inhaled  inLO  lh«  lupeg,  and  iwailowt 
•tcaach  to  i>oUH>n  rvtrr  pan  of  ihe  lynem. 

Dr.    LANB'S   CatarTIi   Ottre   aRbrdi , 

rflll«r  and  a  pennameat  Onn  af  (ha  dan^oant  and 
nnntfBaint  ftirniH,  rTV*-*--h**'<  ■"***■_  *.*.t  *.rt.jfi**  lIk  baeaih. 
It  kaoldlv  all  ChamUu  and  Dulan. 

A  Ticatba  cm  CaCanh,  lu  TRalacu  and  Cure  jcnt  fre^poat 
naid,laaDybodvgp>ppricatiaii;  oraBainpla  Bottle arthc 
JUaMdyKDIobnlacspMld,  taasyaddnHDoncapt  oTli. 

Addn,  FKSOKRICK  W^  UALB,  fii.  OaadtM  Sftct. 
Covenl  Guden,  LoadoD. 


AllllftT£IH)    MtBTOGWHI 


APPAltAlUS- 
DHY  PLATES 
[ZOAliB,  et 


HODGHTQH  4  SON, 

H<HiBOBN,  LONDON;  W.< 


An  OH  of  Ibcae'naa  Hadkbia  wtid,  fc>  Iheb  aingrdiaiir  propcnla,  hata  laliMd  an  alBHt 

UNIVERSAL   REPUTATION. 

Dningapaiodatiuai^FirTTYaanttwyhaialwnBaad  matt  tactaOnir tt  t  fiUKify  MtAa 
thouModt  haTiBf  band    Ibcm  a  tiaiim  aod    lala  nmti^   and  soe  naadfol   10  b«  kept  aiwi 

RaopuBeBded  Ar  Dist£naf  tba  HBaD.Csur,  Bmnu,  LirBi,  and  KBH»rs;  ibo  a  RuauiiATiaM,  tTusn,  Son 
f«  allium  PuiiT    ifcut  Jniabaia«*Jtw*^ff(tjr<iil»J>w^    ta  B&ia^  VW-,  !•■  lK<l-i  *nd^  Sd.,  bf 

O.  WHaLPTON  &  BOIf,  8,  OBANB  OOUBT,  FLBST  STKBBT,  LONDON. 

Aad  Mot  baa  ta  taj  pait  of  tba  TFDliad  Klmdoai  ao  noipl  afS,  14,  01  jj  Staava.    SiU  h  aM  Cttmbit  at  Hm 


HEAL  1  SON. 


BEDSTEADS,— -8  b-  Ibon  Fukcb,  (ro#  y)a.fi^ 

tft.  Buss  FbWch,  tnt/4Sm. 
BEDDDTO.— HAvnusM,  tftK,  lh>in  111.' 

A  mw  BPBIHO  HATTKBSS,  mrnntpA  .gwd 
mndMrrioeabt*,  8ft.,  2Sb.  t  *lt.9iu.,1IOt. 
HSAL'S  PATENT  80HUIK&  ELASiTlQIIB 
POBTATir,  of  wiiioh  30,000  bave  htm  aold.i* 
tl>obMt8pTiii7HattTMBretlnT«it«d:9ft.408L; 
S  ft.,  68i.    TUt,  ttith  ■  I^eoeh  Hftttms,  ndcM 


bed. 


1^   TVSJKXX^BS—FLLDX  SmTES, 

DMDUTe'd  aVItSI.  from  £B  10a. 
BDmU    OF   WHITl    BHAJUL,  aimllu  to 

thM  m  Um  BMttk  IsUUtioa,  tiaa  £1*. 
ASH  4H1>  WALNUT  BUITKS,  fcom  £LS  12k 
S0BKBN8,  MiUUa  (m  BMlfa»ni,  SI* 
BAST  OHAIBS,  fism  SIk. 
OQDCHBB,  from  7t>t. 


WluMTwmo  an,  wbtnnttroa  us, 

wlMotaoTa«M4ului4HnitJIMhermi 
H«r>  yon  df^iiMm,  Mdixy,  or  nHna 


iihf  thai^^  at  joax  anam,  noiaui 

lie  midrilglit  work.  ["  njHfn  bain  uill  u 

HOP    BITTERS     , 
Inking,  any  fodltiTciiuttariHMl|M>Ron,  U 

HOP   BITTEN       , 

lung,  rlcta  or  pom,  nujrarltur  trcm  poor 

HOP^orJTEra  _^^^ 

'  Lhe  tlMwd,  tnil^  U 


Ino,  or  SDM,  .1T  arc  ni»X  .^Sg,  «r«  IrMk  «nB  loiHphMad.  «7  K '     Aik 
>10P    BITTEWT 


NURSE  EDDA'S 

WONDERFUL 

BABY  SOOTHER. 


:(«  ;   In  sflKt  li  iuuU  U  rgUwriaa 
u  bom  GRIPES,  WniDi  C<^^Cjjfe^ 


to  «  in  Omgt  or  ■  bitr  (ImU 
Bt  II ;  ban  It  itadf  la  lb*  fwoc. 


T.  mTIia.OkMUt,  St.  tt^'a,  Unkm. 


KEATINCS 

COUCH 
LOZENGES 


Absoljlelf  ihc  best  known  tomedy  ever 

COUGHS,  ASraMtkoNCHlTIS 

Sliongly  recommended  by  (he  most 
TINS  ONLY.  l/liAHo2/fl. 


ROWLANDS'  MADASSAR  OIL 


BipectiaUf  Mt*ipt«d  for  the  btix  of  ohildreti.    It  «n  now  kIio  b< 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

That  very  day  Edie  liad  the  opportanity 
for  putting  her  threat  into  execution,  and 
the  squire  did  "  see." 

They  were  to  dice  at  Wickham  Place 
that  orening,  as  she  had  already  reminded 
her  father. 

"  It  is  altogether  a  special  interposition 
of  Providence,"  she  said  to  herself,  pon- 
dering over  her  dresa  for  the  evening  with 
an  interest  and  anxiety  altogether  new  to 
her.  "I  want  to  look  quite  viciously 
be&ntifiil,"  she  informed  Janet,  dashing 
into  her  room  somewhere  about  half  an 
hour  before  it  was  time  to  set  ofT. 

*'  Then,  Miss  Edie,  you  should  have  come 
upstairs  an  hour  ago,"  said  Janet,  with  the 
mucb-endnring  air  she  generally  affected  in 
Edis'a  presence.  "  How  I'm  to  make  yon 
fit  to  look  at  in  about  twenty-five  minutes 
is  more  than  I  know,  and " 

"Ridicatons!"  interrupted  Edie.  "lean 
pat  myself  into  another  frock  in  about  five 
minutes,  and  how  you  mean  to  take  mors 
than  another  five  just  pludng  up  my  hair 
and  sticking  a  flower  in  it,  is  what  I  don't 
know.  Why,  I  shouldn't  take  more  than 
fifteen  minutes  dressing  for  the  grandest 
ball  that  ever  was ;  so  don't  try  to  impoae 
upon  me,  Janet." 

EUinor  certainly  intended  to  take  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  over  hei  dressing,  for 
she  eeclnded  herself  immediately  after 
luncheon,  and  intimated  her  intention  of 
not  making  her  appearance  at  aftemoon- 
tea,  at  whim  Edie  was  expecting  one  or  two 
of  her  girl-frienda 

"  I  have,  as  usual,  letters  to  write,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  things  to  attend  to," 
she  said,  aa  she  excused  herself  to  Edie 


with  an  air  which  seemed  to  say,  "  Eeally 
it  is  very  good  of  me  to  excuse  myself 
at  all  to  you.  The  fiimsiest  and  moat 
transparent  of  apologies  will  more  than 
suffice." 

If  EUinor  had  spoken  exactly  she  would 
have  said,  "There  are  letters  to  be  written, 
and  I  must  dictate  them,"  for  she  herself 
scarcely  ever  put  her  pen  to  paper.  Where 
was  the  use  of  it  ?  Gretchen  wrote  a  bean- 
tiful  band,  and  knew  how  to  addieas  every- 
body properly.  What  more  could  anyone 
want! 

Miss  Yorke's  first  thought  when  she 
reached  her  room  was,  however,  not  for  her 
letters.  A  variety  of  things  of  far  more 
importance — to  her  way  of  thinking — 
awuted  her  attention.  First  of  all  her 
hands  had  to  be  gloved  and  encased  in 
some  wonderful  cr^me  blanche.  That  five 
minutes'  handling  of  the  oar  on  the  lake  in 
the  sunshine  had  made  them  look  horribly 
coarse  and  brown  ;  so  she  said,  at  any  rate, 

she  surveyed  her  tapered,  dainty  fingers. 
Then  there  was  M<^lanie's  latest  arrange- 
ment in  lace  for  the  throat  to  inspect,  and 
Gretchen's  daily  efi'ortin  hair-dressing — on 
the  model-block — to  pass  in  review.  Also 
the  box  of  flowers  sent  daily  from  a  West 
End  florist's  had  to  be  opened  and  selected 
from.  "  It's  such  a  mercy,"  murmured 
Ellinor,  aa  she  held  this  way  and  that  way 
first  a  gardenia  and  then  an  on^id,  "  that 
I  made  this  arrangement  with  Williamson ; 
the  greenhouses  here  are  very  inferior,  and 
not  an  orchid-house  within  ton  miles,  they 
say.  I  should  have  been  quite  at  a  loss  in 
matching  the  colours  of  my  dresses.  Yes, 
that  orchid  will  do  very  well,  M^lanie,  for 
to-night;  it  will  go  with  the  cream  and 
gold  I  shall  wear.  Now  for  the  letters ; 
oh  dear ! "  and  iiere  Ellinor  threw  heraelf 
into  a  reclining- chair,  and  prepared 
dictate  to  Grelchen  answers  to  some  three 
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or  four  missives  which  lay  before  her  on 
the  table. 

"Let  me  think  who  most  be  written 
to  to-day.  I  don't  fancy  we  shall  have  time 
for  more  than  two.  It's  half-past  two 
o'clock  now ;  the  dinner  will  be  at  eight ; 
four  hours,  at  least,  I  must  have  for 
dressing ;  two  will  be  all  we  shall  be  able 
to  manage.  What  letters  have  you  there! " 

<*From  mademoiselle's  mother/'  began 
Gretchen ;  "  from  Mr.  Effingham ** 

"Ah  yes;  those  are  the  two  I  must 
answer  to-day.  Mr.  Effingham's  first — it 
is  the  most  important." 

No  doubt  to  her  it  was  the  most  im- 
portant ;  for  young  Harry  Effingham — 
artist  and  Royal  Academician — designed 
her  dresses  and  suited  her  colouring  and 
style  of  beauty  in  a  way  that  only  a  man 
with  the  eye  of  an  artist  and  the  heart  of 
a  lover  could. 

"He  writes  too  familiarly — too  im- 
petuously for  a  man  with  only  two 
hundred  a  year  and  his  profession  to 
depend  upon,"  said  Ellinor,  half  con- 
temptuously glancing  through  the  hotJy- 
worded,  almost  boyish  missive ;  "  he  must 
be  repressed — slightly,  not  too  ipiich, 
Oretchen,  for  I  shall  soon  want  him  to 
design  another  tea-^own  for  me.  I  want 
a  judicious  letter  wntten,  telling  him  to  be 
patient,  and  that  good  things  only  come  to 
those  who  wait  for  them — not  those  who 
attempt  to  snatch  at  thenu  Yes,  put  that 
idea  in  neatly,  Gretchen  ;  and  don't  make 
the  letter  too  long,  or  else  he  will  be 
getting  hopeful" 

So  a  "judicious  "  letter  was  penned  and 
dispatched  to  the  young  artist — a  letter 
here  and  there  hinting  at  all  sorts  of 
possible  happiness  in  store  for  him,  and 
which,  read  one  way  with  an  artist's  eye, 
might  be  taken  to  refer  solely  to  success 
in  the  profession  he  had  adopted ;  and 
read  the  other  i?ay  with  the  eye  of  a  lover, 
might  be  taken  to  refer  to  success  in  his 
love-quest,  and  the  possible  winning  of  the 
lady  of  his  heart.  Bead  with  both  eyes  by 
a  clear-sighted,  practical  man,  it  would 
seem  of  veiy  ambiguous  meaning  indeed. 

Thei  letter  to  the  mother  took  longer  to 
conceive  and  indite  than  this  poor  little 
not. 

"  She  asks  such  a  multitude  of  ques- 
tions/' said  Ellinor,  stifling  a  yawn,  "it 
will  be  utterly  impossible  even  to  attempt 
to  answer  them.  She  wants  money,  of 
course — Juliet  has  so  many  waat&  How 
much  can  I  send  her  thia  time?  Fifty 
pounds)    No!    Ah,  you  are  always   so 


prudent,  Gretchen  !  Put  in  thirty  pounds, 
then,  in  notes,  with  my  love.  Tell  her 
Uncle  Hugh  has  be^  more  generous  than 
ever  this  month,  and  I  can  ^Asily  spare  it." 

"Uncle  Hugh"  was  Ellinor's  father's 
brother— an  eccentric,  rich,  old* bacbdlor, 
with  a  vast  admiration  for  t&e  Jbeauty  of 
this  niece  of  his,  coupled  with  a  sCtong 
desire  that  she  should  do  credit  to  her 
famUy  and  connections  by  making  a  brilliant 
marriage.  He  was  a  man  of  between  sixty 
and  seventy  years — an  inveterate  diner-out 
— an  habitu^  of  clubs — a  man  without  the 
remotest  conception  of  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  a  home  in  the  full  English 
sense  of  the  word.  Although  wUling  to 
supply  amply  his>  beautiful  niece's  every 
necessity  or  wish,  and  desirous  of  starting 
her  on  a  brilliant  social  career,  he  would 
sooner  have  laid  down  in  his  coffin  at  once 
than  have  sacrificed  the  smallest  of  his 
bachelor  pleasures  at  the  shrine  of  "  domes- 
ticity " — or,  in  other  words,  set  up  a  home 
for  her. 

Gretchen's  pen  went  slowly  along  in 
neat,  methodical  fashion.  Presently  she 
paused,  looking  up  at  her  mistress  for 
further  instructions. 

"That  will  do  for  this  afternoon, 
Gretchen ;  never  mind  about  answering  all 
tihose  questions — they'll  answer  themselves 
if  we  let  them  alone,"  decreed  Ellinor. 
"  Oh,  by  the  way,"  she  added,  "  you  may 
as  well  ask  for  the  address  of  that  Madame 
Someone  or  other  who  makes  up  those 
wonderful  eye -lotions;  in  Paris  some- 
where, wasn't  it  f  And  you  may  as  well 
say  that  Lord  Winterdowne  has  not  arrived 
at  the  Castle  yet,  but  i^  expected  daily. 
Also  that  I  am  not  in  the  least  dull  here 
— have  plenty  to  amuse  myself  witL 
Yes,  plenty,  jdenty,"  her  thoughts 
echoed,  conjuring  up  the  iniage  of  udr, 
handsome  Phil  Wickham  with  his  usual 
expression,  half  of  scorn,  half  of  pity, 
whenever  his  eyes  chanced  to  meet  hers. 
"  And  shall  have  plenty  for  a  long  time  to 
come."  Then  aloud:  "And  now  for  the 
business  of  dressing !  Three  and  a  half 
hours  is  barely.  sdOBcient  to  achieve  an 
artistic  eflFect." 

Somehow,  however,  an  artistic  efiect  was 
achieved  in  somethii^  less  than  that  time 
— at  least  so  Uiought  Uolonel  Wickham  and 
his  assembled  guests  when  Ellinor  entered 
his  drawing-room,  followed  by  the  squire 
and  Edie. 

It  was  true  she  had  tested  everyone's 
patience  to  the  utmost  by  not  being 
ready  to    leave    the  house  for    at  leas 
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half  an  hour  after  the  time  at  which  they 
on^ht  to  have  been  seated  at  Colonel 
Wickham's  table,  bat  it  is  possible  they 
would  willingly  have  condoned  this  ofifence 
(the  male  portion  of  the  guests,  at  any 
rate)  to  have  their  eyes  regiJed  that 
evening  with  such  a  masterpiece  as  Ellinor 
Yorke  in  her  draperies  of  old-gold,  fading 
here  into  the  cream  of  her  antique  lace, 
lighting  up  there  into  the  yellow  of  her  rare 
prchids,  and  finding  a  deeper  than  its  own 
deepest  tint  in  the  coils  of  russet-bronze 
hair  which  crowned  her  shapely  head. 

There  were,  among  others  invited,  several 
young  officers  from  the  neighbouring 
barracks.  They  were  knocked  over  at 
once,  and  made  sundry  tremulous  advances 
towards  the  beauty  of  the  evening. 

Ellinor  took  their  measure  at  a  glance. 

"Boys  all — ^younger  sons — utterly  in- 
significant in  appearance^"  she  said,  to 
herself^  and  not  one  of  them  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  her  voice  addressed  to 
him  in  the  course  of  tiie  evening.  She 
responded  to  their  attempts  at  conversation 
witn  the  slightest  and  most  unsympathetic 
of  smiles,  she  quenched  every  effort  at  talk 
with  the  most  graceful  but  most  distant  of 
bows,  then  deUberately,  to  the  amaasement 
of  all,  crossed  the  drawing-room,  seated 
herself  beside  the  vicar  on  a  sofa,  and 
smQed  sweetly  at  every  one  of  his  jokes 
(new,  old,  or  middle-aged — no  matter)  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

Edie's  conduct  that  night  seemed  to 
everyone  equally  eccentria 

**  Eeally,  if  one  didn't  know  better,"  said 
one  dowager  to  another,  **  one  would  think 
she  was  absolutely  making  a  '  set '  at  the 
Colonel" 

It  really  seemed  like  it.  Not  even  Phil 
in  the  sunniest  of  sunny  weather  had  ever 
been  favoured  with  one  fiftieth  part  of  the 
bright  upward  glances,  the  sweet  smiles, 
the  soft  speeches  the  young  lady  chose 
to  bestow  upon  his  elderly  uncle  this 
night. 

The  squire  looked  on  slyly  at  her  out 
of  the  comers  of  his  eyes,  and  wondered. 

"  Well,  little  Edie,  you  are  giving  him  a 
dose  of  it — that's  alll "  he  said  to  himself, 
and  "By  Jove!"  this  also  added  sotto 
voce,  "  I'm  beginning  to  think  I'm  cured 
of  my  fancy  already  before  it  has  well 
begup.  Now  I  come  to  Uunk  of  it^  there 
is  something  deucedly  ludicrous  in  a  young 
girl  making  eyes  at  an  old  man,  or  vice- 
vena.  Not  that  by  any  means  I  feel  like 
going  downhill  yet  a  whila  I'm  good  for 
another  twenty  years^  I  hope,  and  am, 


at  least  to  look  at,  a  good  ten  years 
younger  than  Wickham." 

Here  the  squire  ^ave  a  twitch  to  his 
shirt-collar,  and  took  a  friendly  survey  of 
himself  in  a  mirror  near  which  he  was 
standing. 

Edie,  like  most  young  actors,  rather 
overdid  her  part  that  night,  and  occasion- 
ally brought  out  her  most  thrilling  and 
impressive  bits  with  her  back  to  the 
audience.  For  instance,  no  doubt  it  was 
very  effective  to  say  under  the  squire's 
very  eyelids,  "  Dear  Colonel  Wickham,  do 
take  me  into  your  den  and  show  me  that 
wonderful  calculating-machine  you  have 
had  fitted  up,"  and  accompany  the  speech 
with  a  little,  pleading,  upward  look  and 
a  soft  touch  from  the  small  hand;  but 
there  could  be  neither  rhyme  nor  reason 
in  repeating  said  soft  looks  and  touches  of 
the  hand  when  she  found  herself  alone 
with  the  Colonel  in  his  den,  nor  in  detain- 
ing him  there  from  his  guests  for  at  least 
fifteen  minutes. 

Once,  in  the  middle  of  a  very  compli- 
cated set  of  figures  he  was  grinding  out 
of  his  machine  for  Edie's  delectation,  he 
stopped  abruptly,  and  stood  silently  look- 
ing down  on  her  with  an  odd,  troubled 
expression,  such  as  a  man  might  wear  who, 
for  a  moment  forgetting  that  he  is  smitten 
with  a  subtle,  incurable  disease,  is  reminded 
of  its  existence  by  a  sudden  sharp  twinge. 

Edie  grew  frightened  in  an  instant. 

"What  is  it?  Are  ^ou  ill T'  she  asked, 
now  with  real  concern  in  her  voice. 

Colonel  Wickham  quickly  recovered 
himself. 

"  No,  no,  phild.  I  was  only  thinking — 
of  twenty  years  ago.  Come  back  into  the 
drawing-room ;  they  will  be  beginning  to 
wonder  what  has  become  of  us." 

His  words  seemed  to  end  in  something 
of  a  sigL  He  looked  white  and  weary 
when  they  got  back  into  the  fuller  light  of 
the  larger  room. 

"  A  question  to  ask  papa  on  the  earliest 
opportunity,"  thought  Edie  to  herself.  "  I 
wonder  what  happened  twenty  years  ago." 

Phil  was  standmg  near  the  door  as  they 
entered.  He  looked  gloomy  —  scowling, 
one  might  have  said,  had  it  been  possible 
for  Phil  Wickham  to  scowL 

"  Are  you  making  up  your  mind  to  be 
my  aunt,  Edie ) "  he  said  to  her  in  a  solemn 
voice  as  she  flitted  past 

Edie  laughed  out  her  rejoinder  in  an 
undertone  : 

"  If  I  were,  I  should  say,  '  Phil,  my  dear 
boy,  don't  stand  there  looking  as  though 
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you  were  at  a  faneral.     GU>   and  make 
yourself  agreeable  to  somebody.' " 

Bat  Philf  io  spite  of  her  remonstrance, 
made  no  effort  to  make  himself  agreeable 
to  living  soul  that  evening.  He  stood  still 
where  he  was  near  the  door,  watched  Edie 
flutter  into  a  seat  at  Colonel  Wickham's 
elbow,  and  then  absolutely  took  up  a  news- 
paper which  lay  on  a  small  table  beside  him, 
and  began  reading  it 

Only  for  one  moment,  however,  he  held 
it  in  his  hand ;  the  next,  he  had  dropped 
it  with  an  exclamation  of  horror — a  *'  Great 
Heavens  I "  which  sent  a  chill  through  the 
veins  of  everyone  who  heard  it 

<<What  is  it,  Phil  r'  asked  the  squire, 
taking  up  the  newspaper  he  had  dropped. 

Phil,  in  silence,  laid  his  finger  on  a 
comer  paragraph,  which  the  squire  read 
aloud,  though  in  an  undertone. 

It  briefly  related  that  Mr.  Bodney 
Thome,  of  Thome  Hall,  Bucks,  had  acci- 
dentally shot  himself  while  handling  some 
firearms.  The  occurrence  had  taken  place 
at  a  house  in  Jermyn  Street,  St  James's, 
where  the  deceased  gentleman  had  rooms. 

Fortunately  for  the  success  of  Colonel 
Wickh&m's  dinner-party,  music  and  singing 
were  going  on  at  one  end  of  the  long  dn^w- 
ing-room,  and  only  those  who  stood  or  sat 
where  Phil  was,  near  the  door,  heard  the 
doleful  paragraph. 

Edie  beam  it,  and  her  heart  filled  with 
pity  for  Phil,  losing  thus  suddenly  and 
awfully  the  school-chum  and  college-com- 
panion of  so  many  happy  years.  She  looked 
up  at  him,  trying  to  catch  his  eye,  and  tele- 
graph to  him  a  whole  world  of  sympathy. 

But  Phil's  eye  was  not  to  be  caught 
Bight  over  her  head  it  was  looking,  to  wnere 
Eilinor,  in  her  cream  and  gold  draperies  sat 
serenely  condescending  to  the  vicar's  plati- 
tudes. Edie  did  not  biow  that  Plul,  m  all 
his  composition,  had  as  much  sternness  at 
command  as  he  threw  at  that  moment  into 
the^  long,  steadfast  gaze  he  levelled  at 
EUinor.  His  whole  face  appeared  to  have 
undergone  a  sudden  transformation;  it 
showed  white,  hard,  ririd  in  the  warm 
glow  of  the  lamp  beneath  which  he  stood ; 
it  was  the  sort  of  look  a  man  might  wear 
who,  having  tracked  a  man-eating  tiger  to 
his  lair,  sees  the  animal  lying  at  his 
mercy  and  nerves  his  arm  to  strike  the 
blow. 

Eilinor  seemed  to  feel  his  ojes  fixed  upon 
her ;  she  grew  a  shade  paler,  and  presently 
rose  slowly  from  her  sofa  and  crossed  the 
room  to  Edie's  side. 

"It  must  be  getting  late,"  she  said  in 


a  whisper  that  was  tantamount  to  a 
command.  "Are  you  going  to  order  the 
carriage  1 " . 

Edie,  as  she  gave  the  signal  for  departure, 
wondered  whether  Eilinor  had  heard  tiie 
sad  paragraph  read,  and  in  what  way  it 
could  affect  ner. 

In  the  hall,  Phil  laid  his  hand  on  Edie's 
arm  and  drew  her  into  a  window-recess  to 
have  a  quiet  parting  word. 

*'  Edie,"  he  said,  and  now  there  was  no 
touch  of  ill-temper  in  his  voice,  but  an 
unmistakable  note  of  pain,  "I  am  going 
up  to  London,  to-morrow.  I  want  to  hear 
a  little  more  about  poor  Rodney.  But^ 
before  I  so,  I  want  to  know  exactly  how 
we  stand  towards  each  other.  Are  we 
engaged,  or  are  we  not  f " 

Now,  surely,  Edie's  good  angel  must 
have  folded  its  wings  and  gone  to  sleep  at 
that  moment,  or  she  would  not  have 
answered  Phil,  with  that  look  on  his 
face  and  that  ring  in  his  voice,  as  she  did  : 

"  Why,  Phil,  I  thought  you  understood 
perfectly  that  we  were  not  to  be  engaged 
to  each  other  for  a  whole  year — were  to  be 
just  friends,  nothing  more,  till  the  Ist  of 
October  next  year  comes  round,"  she  said, 
making  her  eyes  very  round,  and  looking  as 
astonished  as  she  possibly  could. 

''Well,  and  when  the  Ist  of  October 
comes  round,  what  then  1 "  queried  Phil ; 
but  his  eyes  were  not  round,  they  were 
narrowing  under  something  of  a  frown  that 
was  beginning  to  gather  on  his  forehead. 

''What  thenT'  said  Edie,  trying  to 
speak  lightly,  but  thinking  all  the  time 
how  od<uy  Phil  was  talking  and  looking. 
"Well,  then — ^then— don't  you  seel — we 
must  both  be  of  one  mind,  and — and  make 
up  our  minds  to  one  thing  or  the  other." 

She  said  it  demurely  enough,  in  a  way 
that  a  maiden  of  eighteen  well  knows  how 
to  speak,  without  any  teaching,  when  her 
sole  listener  is  her  lover,  and  her  topic  the 
inevitable  wedding-ring. 

Phil,  however,  was  neither  hesitating  nor 
demure  in  his  next  question. 

"  Supposing  we  are  not  of  one  mind  when 
the  1st  of  October  comes  round,  Edie,"  he 
said  in  the  same  odd,  stern  voice  as  before ; 
''  supposing  one  of  us  cries,  '  Hold  fast,' 
and  the  other  cries,  '  Let  go,'  what  then  f " 

Edie  hesitated  for  full  thirty  seconds — 
an  enormous  period  for  her  to  give  to 
deliberation — before  she  answered  : 

"  Oh,  in  that  case,  if  one  of  us  should 
be  so  ridiculous  as  to  wish  to  keep  the 
other  to  the  bargain  against  his  will,  of 
course  the  other  would  have  to  abide  by  it. 
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But  it  isn't  possible  sach  a  thing  should 
occar,  I  imagine.  I  assare  you,  Phil,  yon 
wouldn't  have  to  ask  for  your  liberty  twice 
of  me." 

"I  am  not  likely  to  ask  for  it  once, 
Edie.  It  was  not  of  myself  I  was  think- 
ing, but " ' 

Here  he  stopped  himself. 

What  need  could  there  be  to  inform 
little  Edie  he  was  glad  to  have  reserved  to 
him  a  certain  right  to  control  her  actions 
at  a  critical  penod  of  her  career — that,  in 
point  of  fact,  should  she  by  any  unfor- 
tunate conjunction  of  circumstances  be 
inclined  to  throw  herself  and  her  many 
good  qualities  away  upon  an  unworthy 
admirer,  he  would  have  the  privilege  of 
putting  his  veto  upon  her  choice. 

*^  Come,  Edie,  Edie,"  cried  the  squire  at 
this  moment  from  outside  the  haU-door; 
«Ellinor  is  shivering — we  are  all  of  us 
catching  cold  out  here ! " 

Yet  there  was  a  cheery  note  in  the 
squire's  voice  as  he  said  this.  Truth  to 
tell,  he  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  see  Phil 
and  Edie  creeping  off  in  this  way  to  a 
quiet  comer  for  a  farewell  talk.  It  brought 
back  old  times. 

<'  Coming,  papa  ! "  answered  Edie. 

"  One  moment^  Edie,"  said  Phil,  laying 
his  hand  upon  her  arm.  "  As  I  told  you, 
I  am  going  to  London  tomorrow,  and  may 
not  be  back  for  some  little  time  to  come. 
You  must  not  be  surprised  if  you  do  not 
see  a  great  deal  of  me  between  this  and 
the  1st  of  October,  next  year.  To  teU 
you  the  truth,  I  can't  stand  this  wretched  " 
— <<  humbugging,"  he  was  going  to  say, 
but  stopped  himself — "on  and  off  way 
we've  fallen  into  lately,  and  feel  I  had 
better  be  out  of  it  altogether." 

"  Edie,  Edie ! "  again  called  the  squire, 
and  this  time  not  quite  so  cheerily  as 
before. 

So  Edie,  with  just  one  upward  look  into 
Phil's  fisice,  was  hurried  away.  She  had 
not  said  one  half  that  she  had  meant  to 
say,  nor  a  quarter  of  what  she  would  have 
liked  to  say.  She  would  have  liked  to 
have  told  Phil  how  sorry  she  was  about 
poor  Rodney,  and  how  much  she  pitied 
poor  Rodney's  mother,  who  was  a  widow, 
with  this  one  only  son.  But,  there,  it 
couldn't  be  helped  1  No  doubt  she  would 
see  Phil  again  soon — perhaps  he  might 
come  over  to-morrow  before  he  started  for 
London ;  or  if  not^  she  might  write.  Ah, 
by-the-bye,  nothing  had  been  said  about 
writing  1  Would  Phil  write  to  her  as 
usual,  and  would  he  expect  her  to  write  to 


him  in  reply  1  And  if  so,  how  were  they 
to  begin  and  end  their  letters?  It  was 
very  puzzling.  Really,  the  whole  thLig 
now  seemed  much  more  intricate  than  it 
had  done  at  first ! 

Edie  was  very  silent  during  the  short 
drive  back  to  the  HalL  She  bad  a  great 
many  things  to  turn  over  in  those  restless 
little  brains  of  hers. 
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As  the  train  takes  one  rushing  through 
this  pleasant  land  of  ours,  through  smiling 
valleys,  and  past  murmuring  trout-streams, 
and  smooth  downs  where  the  sheep  feed 
on  the  velvet  turf,  it  tiJses  a  considerable 
effort  of  imagination  to  think  of  tiie  time 
when  this  land  was  held  in  the  grasp  of 
the  great  ice  kins.  He  has  retreated  to 
his  last  stronghold  in  Europe,  Switzerland, 
for  a  longer  time  than  our  small  measure- 
ment of  years  and  centuries  can  take  count 
of,  but  he  has  written  his  name  in  unmis- 
takable characters,  scratching  his  sign- 
manual  on  the  rocks,  and  transporting  huge 
boulders  from  peak  to  peak  as  monuments 
of  Ms  power.  In  parts  of  this  country  it  is 
still  possible,  despite  the  raOways,  to  find 
places  where  one  is  carried  backwards  for 
a  hundred  years  or  so— places  where 
London  seems  as  distant  as  Siberia,  and 
the  next  county  is  a  foreign  land. 

The  trains  come  through  the  country 
and  carry  away  the  she^  and  the  mUk, 
but  to  the  farmers  who  send  the  freights, 
the  trains  are  merely  the  carriers  of  sheep 
and  milk.  Life  continues  its  slow  round 
undisturbed  by  this  distant  touch  from  the 
restless  towa  For  good  or  for  evil  the 
habits  of  centuries  are  not  to  be  altered  at 
once  even  by  a  railway.  The  opening  of 
railway  traffic  has  the  same  effect  on  the 
remote  rural  populations  that  a  window  in 
a  bee-hive  has  on  the  bees — it  enables  the 
spectator  to  look  into  the  hive  and  see  what 
the  workers  are  about,  but  it  does  not 
sugeest  to  them  any  alteration  in  their 
mode  of  work. 

Whether  people  are  better  or  worse  for 
being  behindhand  in  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  civilisation,  may  be  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  it  is,  at  all  events,  a  fresh 
experience  for  the  Londoner,  weary  with 
the  fret  and  bustle  of  our  crowded  life,  to 
find  within  a  few  hours  of  his  door  people 
living  in  the  traditions  and  prejudices  of 
two  generations  ago. 

There  are  such  people  to  be  found,  and 
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the  coantiy  thoy  live  in  is  like  a  miniature 
Switzerland,  smaller  both  in  the  extent  of 
the  country  and  in  the  height  of  the 
mountains,  but  with  all  the  characteristics 
of  its  younger  brother,  except  the  eternal 
snow. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  if  it 
were  possible,  how  many  people  who  go  to 
Switzerland  really  enjoy  the  snow-moun- 
tains. 

Part  of  the  visitors  do  not  see  them — 
that  is,  do  not  see  them  consciously.  They 
hear  people  round  them  taUdns  of  the 
snow-mountains,  and  gazing  at  tnem  now 
and  then — discussing  uiem  with  a  view  to 
contemplated  expeditions,  or  with  the 
pleasant  air  of  patronage  that  our  country- 
men and  women  adopt  when  they  are  out 
of  ^  their  own  country.  They  hear  that 
this  mountain  has  been  ascended,  or  that 
somebody  proposes  to  attempt  Mount  that 
next  week.  They  hear  the  state  of  the 
weather  foretold  from  observed  combina- 
tions of  cloud  and  mountain-top.  Iliey 
even  make  their  own  prognostications, 
saying :  "  We  shall  have  rain  to-morrow — 
old  thingummy  has  his  nightcap  on." 
They  know,  because  they  have  been  told, 
that  that  is  ''  old  thingummy,"  and  they 
believe  the  white  stuff  on  him  is  snow.  In 
that  sense  they  have  seen  a  snow-mountain, 
but  they  have  not  seen  it  with  any  con- 
sciousness. They  have  no  nerves  that  such 
sights  can  make  to  vibrata 

Others  see  the  snow  -  mountains  verv 
distinctly.  They  gaze  on  them  with 
admiring  eyes  as  the  finest  gymnastic 
appliance  that  has  yet  been  discovered. 
They  measure  their  height  and  build,  and 
seek  for  the  weak  place  in  them  that  makes 
them  vulnerable — the  point  from  which 
they  can  ^  be  ^  ascended  To  these  the 
sensations  inspired  by  the  mountains  come 
through  their  legs  and  their  lungs.  At 
this  place  they  had  to  be  "roped 3"  at  that 
they  had  to  cut  steps  and  cumb  round  a 
nasty  shoulder,  hanging  on  by  their  eye- 
lids. They  rememMr  one  peak  because 
there  Brown  slipped  and  nearly  brought 
ruin  to  the  party;  and  another  because 
they  were  overtaken  on  it  by  a  fog^  and 
were  brought  within  a  measurable  d^tance 
of  having  to  camp  out  for  ihe  night  on  the 
snow.  Such  active  employment  of  robust 
physical  health  and  vigorous  muscle  puts 
the  mountains  in  the  position  of  direct 
antagonism,  and  leaves  Utde  room  for  con- 
templation of  their  beauties. 

Mountaineering  is  a  grand  game  for  those 
whose  physique  admits  of  it— a  game  that 


tests  body  and  mind  to  the  improvement 
of  both;  but  enjoyment  of  the  environ- 
ment must  be  the  result  of  subsequent 
contemplation. 

Of  those  who  go  to  the  mountains  for 
the  sake  of  the  scenery  there  axe  few  who 
receive  from  it  unmixed  pleasure.  They 
have  an  eager  longing  for  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  eternal  snow,  but  the  emotions 
it  evokes  are  too  strong  for  pure  pleasura 

For  the  robust^  who  are  able  to  spend 
all  the  dav  in  climbingi  coming  back  to 
their  hotel  merely  to  <une,  and  spend  an 
hour  outside  afterwards  smoking  and  talk- 
ing to  the  assembled  guides,  before  eoing 
to  their  beds  and  dreunless  sleeps  till  the 
first  daylight  calls  tiiem  out  to  renew  their 
labours — ^for  these  the  mountain  inn  has 
no  hardship,  and  the  grim  neighbourhood 
of  the  silent  mountains  no  tenor.  But  for 
the  more  feeble  ones — that  is,  for  the  gene- 
rality— the  early  hours  of  the  morning  are 
scarcely  pleasurable.  In  the  valleys,  'mere 
most  of  the  inns  are  placed,  the  sun  baa  to 
attain  to  considezable  height  before  it  can 
make  itself  felt  The  sparsely-furnished 
rooms  are  bare  and  cold  when  one  comes 
down  to  them  in  the  grey  morning,  and 
there  is  no  pleasure  in  stragglings  into 
boots  which  have  just  been  washed  in  the 
ice-cold  stream,  which  is  the  Swiss  way  of 
cleaning  thenu  Not  till  an  hour  or  so  of 
walking  has  brought  one  into  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  again  has  one  any  pleasure  in 
existenca  The  keen  sense  of  living  as 
one  drinks  in  the  vigorous  exhilarating 
air,  and  plunges  one's  eyes  into  the  vast 
distances,  and  searches  out  the  exquisite 
pools  of  colour  that  fleck  the  mountain- 
sides, repay  one  for  the  labour ;  but  when, 
after  attaining  the  summit  of  the  modest 
heisht  that  is  the  day's  goal,  the  climber 
finds  himself  surrounded  by  silent,  snow- 
clad  giants,  sitting  there  as  if  in  stern 
and  unmnpathetic  judgment  of  the  lower 
world,  the  feeling  of  horror  is  apt  to  mingle 
too  largdy  for  perfect  enjoyment  Even  in 
after  contemplation  the  minor  details  of 
the  mountain  experiences  remain  as  the  plea- 
sant memory,  and  the  horror  of  the  silent 
land  dominates,  and  perhaps  elevates  the 
mind.  Even  where  the  sights  are  more 
gracious  the  intensity  of  their  beauty  leaves 
something  like  an  ache  in  the  memory. 
The  first  sight  of  the  rose-glow  on  the 
snow  bums  into  the  mind,  and  is  never, 
afterwards  to  be  effaced. 

In  our  older  Switzerland  this  element  of 
horror  is  absent  All  the  emotions  it  excites 
are  on  a  smaller  scale.    All  its  beantiea 
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are  more  human,  and  one's  pleasure 
in  them  is  more  pladd.  In  the  land 
of  Tell  one  Uvea  among  giantsi  Althongh 
yoorself,  perhaps,  attttnptiDg  no  big 
work,  all  the  interests  of  the  plaoa  are 
in  the  straggles  with  ice  and  snow  and 
towering  peaka  An  ordinary  day's  walk  of 
the  most  modest  description  involves  some 
amount  of  preparation :  wraps,  oompaas, 
the  packing  and  carrying  of  luncheon, 
perhaps  a  guide ;  and  the  talk  is  of  peaks 
and  passes,  of  glaciers  and  ice-fields,  of 
exploits  involving  something  more  than 
the  ordinary  amount  of  strength  and 
endmnoe. 

In  our  more  modest  country  all  this  is 
wanting  To  ascend  the  proudest  height 
is  little  more  than  to  walk  the  same  dis- 
tance iJong  the  high-road.  No  precipice 
baulks  you  and  makes  you  retrace  a  mile  or 
two  of  your  journey ;  no  crevasse  waits 
at  eadi  step  with  the  fear  of  possible  dis- 
appearance down  unknown  depths;  you 
do  not  spend  your  days,  as  it  were,  with  a 
half-tamed  animal,  who,  at  any  moment^ 
may  turn  and  rend  you.  There  is  nothing  to 
interfere  with  the  most  placid  enjoyment 
of  the  beauties  around  you — ^nothmg  to 
excite  you  but  your  appreciation  of  their 
loveliness. 

But  to  those  who  enjoy  beautifiil  scenery 
for  its  own  sake,  the  enjoyment  is  great 
The  scale  may  be  smaller  than  tluit  of 
Switzerland,  but  in  all  but  size  our  own 
land  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  com- 
parisoa  In  place  of  snow-fields  you  have 
smooth  expanses  of  grass  where  tiie  sheep 
are  nibbling,  and  for  the  crevasaed  glacier 
a  dell  where  ferns  plume  the  mossy  boulder. 
The  elevation  of  feeling  that  comes  of  the 
contemplation  of  .colossal  grandeur  is 
wanting,  and  the  discipline  of  physical 
endurance  h  not  imposed  upon  the  tourist ; 
there  is  nothing  to  divert  tiie  mind  from 
the  pleasures  that  can  come  to  it  from  the 
eye.  In  this  older  Switzerland,  the  fierce 
passions  of  youth  have  been  toned  down, 
and- time  has  endowed  it  with  numberless 
graces;  rubbing  off  at  the  same  time,  it 
may  be,  some  of  its  sterner  characteristics, 
so  that  in  tbe  course  of  an  afternoon's 
walk  you  seem  to  be  passing  through 
several  oounties. 

One  lovely  morning  in  this  last  most 
lovely  summer,  I  started  from  the  unnre- 
tentions  but  comfortable  hostelry  which  I 
had  made  my  headquarters  in  the  country 
of  which  I  speak. 

Oar  way  led  through  the  neighbouring 
village.    Down  a  steep  slope  a  mountain- 


stream  blustered.  On  either  side  of  it 
was  a  row  of  mighty  trees.  Two  stone 
bridges  crossed  it^  and  from  either  of  these 
you  oould  watch  the  trout  swimming 
below^  Behind  the  trees  on  each  side,  for 
some  six  hundred  yards,  were  the  houses 
that  composed  the  ^age.  All  the  houses 
in  this  country  are  built  of  grey-stone,  and 
one's  first  impression  of  them  is  that  of 
coldness  and  discomfort  This  feeling  is 
increased  by  the  walls  of  grey-stone  that 
everywhere  take  the  place  of  the  hedges 
of  southern  counties.  They  seem,  too,  to 
have  an  absolute  passion  for  building  walla. 
In  the  fields,  through  wild  pastures,  up  the 
aides  of  hills,  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
mountains  you  see  these  inevitable  erec- 
tions; not  cemented  with  mortar,  but 
merely  made  of  heavy  pieces  of  the  local 
stone  piled  up  one  on  the  other.  Where 
there  is  a  footpath  across  the  fields  that 
is  intercepted  by  these  walls,  or  where,  in 
less  frequented  parts,  there  is  likely  to  be 
sny  traffic,  steps  are  made  up  the  wall  by 
leaving  the  end  of  one  or  two  stones  pro- 
jecting from  the  sur&ce.  If  the  passenger 
has  stul  any  difficulty  in  getting  over,  he  can 
push  stones  from  the  top  till  he  has  made 
a  gap  sufficient  for  his  needa  The  squire 
of  dames  has  generally  to  do  this  many 
times  in  the  course  of  the  walk ;  and  his 
promenade  is  thereby  made  a  laborious 
one,  for  if  he  has  a  conscience  it  demands 
that  he  should  replace  the  materials  before 
he  proceeds  on  his  journey,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  day  he  is  able  to  estimate  the 
weight  of  a  block  of  stone  pretty  accurately. 

In  many  places,  and  particularly  in  the 
small  outlying  fiirms,  the  houses  are  white- 
washed to  a  dazssling  whiteness;  but  in 
the  villajges,  and  particularly  in  the  village 
in  question,  the  severity  of  their  appear- 
ance is  relieved  by  the  creepers  that  cover 
their  wails,  In  spite  of  the  rigour  of 
the  winters  in  this  norihem  kmd,  the 
plants  and  creepers  flourish  exceedingly, 
and  cove?  the  houses  with  a  most  fragrant 
mantle. 

To  judge  by  the  view  of  the  interiors 
that  one  gets  in  passing,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  village  are  in  very  comfortable  case. 
There  is  scarcely  a  house  that  can  fairly  be 
called  poor.  An  air  of  comfort  and  cosi- 
ness characterises  them  all  Pictures  are 
on  the  walls,  nicknacks  on  the  tables, 
flowers  in  the  windows;  nobody  seems 
hurried  or  distressed  in  any  way ;  people 
move  about  with  a  leisurely  composure  as 
if  all  went  well  with  them,  and  thej/ 
wanted  nothing  of  the  outer  world. 
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Climbing  this  village  street  to  the  top 
one  comes  to  a  barrier;  formed  by  a  churon 
— a  very  ugly  one,  it  mnst  be  confessed, 
but  snrroonded  by  fine  trees — a  low  arch 
covered  with  ferns,  through  which  the 
stream  tumbles,  and  a  park-gate. 

As  we  came  through  the  village  we  got^ 
at  the  i^ent's  house,  the  key  of  this  gate, 
which  is  always,  by  Uie  courtesy  or  the 
owner,  at  the  aiq>osal  of  visitors,  who  wish 
to  walk  that  way ;  but  reserved  the  use  of 
it  for  our  return  journey.  Skirting  the 
park,  we  went  up  a  bosky  lane,  a  lane 
between  the  inevitable  grey-stone  walls, 
but  bordered,  and  here  and  there  arched 
over,  by  trees,  and  on  either'side  meadows 
in  which  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  numberless 
rabbits  and  birds  disported  themselves, 
and  made  one  envious  of  their  careless 
liberty  —  a  lane  that  was  like  a  happy 
youth — a  hill  that  gave  some  small  zest 
in  climbing :  pleasant  sound  of  birds,  and 
sweet  scent  of  roadside  flowers;  alter- 
nating sunshine  and  cool  shade;  but 
beyond,  a  wide  space  that  seemed  sweeter, 
but  was  fenced  ofif  by  hard  stone  walls,  the 
climbing  of  which  was  an  offence. 

Farther  on,  the  shade  of  trees  ceased, 
and  out  beyond  one  gazed  on  Switzerland. 
Smooth  green  Alps,  surmounted  by  grim 
limestone  crags — a  Gemmi  in  miniature. 
Beyond  this  me  way  grew  level,  and  led 
through  pastures  and  by  woods,  and  so  to 
an  old  farmhouse,  a  deserted-looking  place 
with  mullioned  windows,  the  ancient  seat, 
it  is  said,  of  the  family  who  bear  the  name 
of  the  placa  They  nave  migrated  now  to 
softer  dwelling-places,  and  lost^  perhaps, 
some  of  the  sterner  qualities  that  must 
have  come  to  them  from  blood  nourished 
in  that  keen,  pure  air. 

Beyond  the  farm  we  came  out  upon  the 
moor.  Soft,  dose,  smooth  turf,  eaten  down 
bjT  generations  of  rabbits  and  sheep,  with 
views  of  exquisite  beauty  and  delicacy  ex- 
tending f artner  and  farther  as  increasing 
altitude  widened  the  horizon.  There  are 
few  greater  pleasures  to  the  dweller  in  a 
town  than  the  sight  of  a  broad,  open 
down. 

As  you  advance,  the  glamour  of  the  scene 
steals  upon  you.  The  fleeting  light  and 
shadow  chase  each  other,  revealing  fresh 
beauties  of  colour  as  they  altemata  Each 
boulder  shows  a  delicate  tracery  of  gem- 
like lichens,  each  hollow  holds  a  bloom 
like  a  fruit  The  sun  pours  itself  over  the 
distant  limestone  crest  of  the  mountain, 
and  reveals  bands  of  purple  that  mock  the 
artist's  pigments;  a  ddicate  fragrance  floitts  | 


out  from  the  coppice  as  you  pass.  A  group 
of  cattle  in  tiie  oiatance  call  your  attention 
to  the  delicate  gradations  of  hill  and  delL 
A  fibeep,  with  huge,  curling  horns,  and 
grave,  but  startled  face,  runs  oat  from 
behind  the  rock  where  he  had  been  feeding, 
to  see  who  it  is  who  is  invading  his  domain 
— staged,  but  yet  with  a  half-friendly 
assurance  that  you  can  mean  no  hann  in 
that  peaceful  place. 

Beyond,  the  country  expands  into  broad, 
open  moorland,  springy  turf,  and  expanses 
of  purple  heather,  out  of  which  the  grouse 
rise  in  a  brown  cloud,  with  a  noise  that 
sends  a  quiver  of  excitement  through  you. 

It  requires  wary  walking,  for  those  big 
tufts  of  yeUow-green  and  grey  moss  are  soft 
in  something  more  than  their  colour.  Step 
on  them,  and  you  are  up  to  your  knees 
before  vou  know  where  you  are,  and  are 
lucky  if  you  go  no  farther.  On  one  occasion 
I  was  leading  a  pony,  from  which  a  lady  of 
our  party  had  just  dismounted,  and  was 
wallang  on  what  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
hard  ground,  when  the  pony  put  one  foot  on 
a  soft  place.  He  had  walked  to  the  edge  of  a 
bog.  The  sinking  of  her  foot  threw  the  pony 
forward,  and  I  barely  escaped  following  my 
charge  into  the  quagmire,  as  she  plunged 
helplessly  forward  in  the  ooze.  Custom 
had  probably  made  her  dexterous,  for, 
after  a  minute's  frantic  struggling,  she 
scrambled  on  to  firm  ground  again,  with 
no  further  damage  than  the  bursting  of  a 
couple  of  straps,  and  the  loss  of  a  basket, 
which  was  hanging  on  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle,  which  she  trampled  to  some  un- 
known  deptii  in  the  black  mud.  Fear  of 
such  like  catastrophes,  and  the  sight  of  the 
numberless  Alpineflowers  which  grow  every- 
where, keep  youreyes  peering  on  theground 
till,  suddenly,  you  find  it  gaping  before  you. 

Here,  for  once,  there  is  no  stone-wall — 
nothing  to  warn  you  of  the  abyss  that 
yawns  before  you.  It  plunges  straight 
down  like  a  well  in  the  centre  of  the  moor. 
On  the  far  side  a  mountain-stream  comes 
plunging  and  leaping  down  a  succession  of 
stone-steps.  Now,  in  the  drought  of 
summer,  it  is  attenuated  to  a  mere  thread, 
but  the  breadth  and  bareness  of  the  bed 
shows  the  volume  to  which  it  must  some- 
times attain.  Down  this  bed  it  rushes  till 
a  wall  of  rock  arrests  its  progress,  and 
keeps  it  whirling  till,  after  some  unknown 
time,  it  burrows  to  tilie  soft  earUi  again,  to 
reappear  a  couple  of  miles  down  the  valley. 
Bound  the  mouth  of  this  well  delicate 
ferns  and  flowers  grow,  and  from  it  always 
rises  a  thin  mist  of  vapour.    Of  course  a 
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natural  instinct  leads  one  to  gather  stones, 
and  pitch  tiiem  down  to  hear  them  plunge 
snUenlj  in  the  depths  some  seconds  after- 
wards. It  is  not  a  place  one  would  like  to 
come  near  in  a  foggy  daj. 

Crossing  the  moor  in  the  direction  this 
vanidied  stream  must  take,  you  come  to  a 
mass  of  small  trees  and  undergrowth  at 
the  head  of  a  small  ravine.  Forcing  your 
way  tiirough  this,  you  find  yourself  in  a 
oonfusion  of  boulders,  and  in  front  of  you 
a  fissure  between  two  walls  of  rock  that 
frames  as  charming  a  view  te  the  eye  can 
look  upon.  On  either  side  are  trees  and 
precipitous  rocks ;  below  a  winding  green 
rood  of  yelyet  turf,  that  looks  like  a  triumph 
of  gardening  skill,  but  is,  in  fact,  just  as 
nature  makes  it ;  beyond  are^  green  Alps 
and  purple  moor,  and,  crowning  it  all,  a 
mass  of  rugged  grey  limestone. 

Five  minutes  bafore  you  were  on  the  wild 
moor,  which  seemed  to  extend  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reacL  Now  you  seem  to  be  in 
some  caref  idly-planned  "  surprise  "  devised 
by  utmost  sUll  in  a  king's  garden.  Five 
minutes  before,  you  were  in  Yorkshire  or 
Scotiand ;  hiJf  an  hour  before  you  were  in 
Switzerland,  and  now,  as  you  advance^  you 
find  yoursdf  in  the  depths  of  Devonslure. 
The  turf  under  your  feet  is  vividly  green, 
and  of  velvet  teztura  Forests  of  ferns 
plume  the  roda  on  either  sida  Gnarled 
trees  arch  you  in,  covered  with  masses  of 
Bof  t,  grey  lichena  The  moor  with  its  rocky 
crown  hsa  disappeared,  and  peat-stained 
streams  gurgle  round  you.  The  trans- 
formation is  marvellous.  You  can  scarcely 
believe  the  evidence  of  your  own  senses. 
In  a  few  minutes'  walk  you  have  gone  from 
one  end  of  England  to  the  other. 

By-and-by  you  come  to  a  gate,  which 
admits  you  to  charming  pleasure-grounds 
needed  in  a  valley  between  the  moors. 
Here  tihe  stream  reappears,  and  flows  down 
to  form  a  lake  between  two  precipitous 
banks,  clothed  in  foliage  of  every  kind ; 
and  at  the  end  of  this  the  stream  and 
the  village  trickle  down  toother.  One 
travels  far  to  see  less  beautiful  sights  in 
other  countries. 

Back  again  at  the  inn,  you  have  no 
doubt  of  the  part  of  the  world  you  are  in, 
whatever  you  may  have  thought  during 
your  mJk.  There  was  one  native  of 
Cockayne  there  who  spoke  the  language  of 
his  country  in  its  purest  form.  Meeting 
him  one  morning  in  the  garden  he  re- 
marked to  me :  "I  think  it's  'otter  now 
thflji  we  'ave  'ad  it  yet  Everythink  'as 
got  so  'eated  up ; "  but  his  homely  dialect 


from  the  distant  land  only  meandered  like 
a  stream  through  the  rich  Yorkshire 
brogue  that,  in  the  smoking-room  in  the 
evening,  filled  what  space  was  unoccupied 
by  tobacco-smoke.  In  his  appointed 
comer  always  sat  our  burly  host--a  rubi- 
cund, genial-looking  man,  who  farmed, 
managM  the  stable,  dealt  in  horses,  sup- 
plied the  countryside  with  coal,  and,  to 
judge  by  his  appearance,  made  all  his 
trades  answer  entirely  to  his  satisfaction. 
In  any  dispute  or  difficulty  mine  host 
was  the  arbiter  and  stakeholder.  Silent, 
serious-looking  farmers  would  beckon  him 
out  of  the  room  sometimes  to  ask  his 
opinion  or  advice.  I  never  discovered 
that  he  gave  eitiier  with  any  very  certain 
sound,  but  his  solidity  of  appearance,  and 
unruffled  smile,  answered  the  purpose  suffi- 
cientiy  well 

In  another  comer  my  genial  cockney 
was  alwavs  ensconced,  and  there  he 
prattied  pleasantiy  to  all  comers.  The 
rest  of  the  company  was  usually  composed 
of  chance  natives — farmers  most  of  them, 
who  came  in  for  a  sociable  glass  and  a 
pipe ;  or  sheep  and  cattie  dealers,  who  had 
been  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  markets. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings  were  our 
fullest  times.  On  those  days  we  had 
visits  from  men  who,  on  other  days,  did 
not  leave  their  own  firesides. 

The  farmers  in  that  country  are  small 
men — small  in  point  of  land,  that  is,  for 
in  person  they  are  sons  of  Anak.  Many 
of  them  hold  farms  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
acres  of  miserable  land,  principally  pas- 
ture, for  which  they  pay  from  forty  to  fifty 
shillings  an  acre,  and  make  a  living  out 
of  it  Most  of  them  are  teetotalers  and 
dissenters.  Some  of  them,  unable  to  ab- 
stain absolutely  from  intoxicants,  allow 
themselves  a  periodical  indulgence — once, 
twice,  tluree,  or  four  times  in  the  year. 
When  their  time  of  indulgence  comes  round 
l^ey  retire  to  a  neighbouring  village,  and 
make  up  for  lost  time  with  the  same  perti- 
nacity that  they  show  in  other  pursuits ; 
and  when  their  craving  is  satisfiea,  or  their 
purse  exhausted,  return  to  their  farms,  and 
rigidly  forswear  sack  till  their  time  comes 
again.  As  a  rule,  however,  these  small 
farmers  are  total  abstainers.  Unless  they 
were  so,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
make  their  minute  holdings  pay.  These 
men — tall,  broad-shouldered  giants— -would 
come  in,  light  their  pipes,  call  for  a  bottle 
of  ginger-ale,  and  either  sit  silentiy,  or  talk 
slowly  and  sedately  of  local  topics :  of  the 
cattie  that  were  likely  to  be  seen  at  the 
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next  show ;  of  a  new  bull  that  had  lately 
been  acquired  in  the  neighbourhood,  or 
such-like  matters. 

Many  of  them  brought  their  dogs  with 
them,  each  one,  after  a  solemn  greeting  to 
his  neighbours,  retiring  silent^  under  his 
master's  seat  till  ten  o'clock  struck,  when, 
according  to  the  routine  of  the  country, 
each  man  took  his  leave,  the  dogs  emerged 
from  their  resting-places,  and  the  house 
was  shut  for  the  night.  Another  visitor, 
who  sometimes  honoured  us  with  a  visit, 
was  the  keeper  from  a  neighbouring  estate. 
With  him  I  was  on  very  friendly  terms, 
for  being  in  some  alarm  on  account  of  a 
sore  place  that  had  made  its  appearance 
on  my  dog's  back,  and  not  being  certain 
whether  it  was  due  to  the  heat  and  un* 
wonted  exercise  in  persistent  but  utterly 
unavailing  pursuit  of  the  rabbits  and  hares 
that  enticed  him  on  all  sides,  or  to  some 
more  unpleasant  cause,  I  consulted  the 
universal  referee,  our  host. 

According  to  his  wont  he  patiently  heard 
the  case,  but  refrained  from  expressing  a 
decided  opinion^  contenting  himself  with 
a  mere  hope  that  it  might  not  be  anything 
serious.  His  profomidly  solemn  and 
interested  look  of  itself  gave  that  hope 
weight,  though  I  fdt  sure  that  he  knew  no 
more  about  canine  ailments  than  I  did ; 
but,  he  said,  with  an  air  of  solving  all 
doubts  and  curing  the  dog  off  hand,  he 
was  sure  to  see  ^'  keeper"  iu  the  course  of 
to-day  or  to-morrow,  and  keeper  had  some 
"  stuff"  that  was  wonderful  good  for  such 
ailments;  He  would  ask  Mm  to  ''step 
round  "  and  give  his  opinion,  and  bring  his 
stuff  with  him. 

The  stepping  round  meant  a  walk  of 
some  three  miles,  but  of  such  a  distance  as 
that  nobody  there  seemed  to  take  any 
account,  unless  there  were  intervening  bogs. 

Soon  after  dinner  next  day,  tiie  hostess 
announced  that  keeper  had  arrived^  and 
was  ready  to  look  at  t'  dog.  I  went  out- 
side and  found  an  odour  of  dogs  and 
ferrets,  and  other  creatures  alive  and  d^d, 
with  a  tall,  gaunt  man  standing  inside  it 
He  examined  the  dog,  solemnly  took  out  of 
the  vast  receptacle  that  with  ordinary  indi- 
viduals would  be  a  pocket,  a  bottle  and 
brush,  and  proceeded  to  anoint  the  trouble- 
some place,  and  gave  in  a  cheery  voice  that 
immediately  won  my  heart,  the  decided 
assurance  that  the  mischief  was  not  what 
I  feared.  This  incident  made  a  strong 
bond  of  sympathy  between  us,  and  we  met 
afterwards  in  the  smoking-room  on  the 
footing  of  friends. 


One  evening  wheft  I  went  in  there,  I 
found  my  bland  Hereules  looking  very 
angry;  and  talking  with  great  energy.  The 
anger,  however,  I  was  rdieved  to  find,  was 
retrospective.  He  was  recounting  an  un- 
pleasant difference  of  opinimi  that  had 
occurred  in  that  room,  some  time  before, 
between  him  and  a  neighbour. 

**  Ah  was  gey  vexed  by  what  Ah  had 
said  aboot  un/'  he  was  saying  when  I  went 
into  the  room,  ''and  Ah  saaid,  eef  yon  say 
that  again  A'U  poot  the  oop  chimney.  Well, 
he  wouldna'  go  back,  and  he  saaid  it  again. 
So  Ah  joost  tenk  un  by  t'  collar  and  t'  seat 
of  uss  breeaches  and  ahooved  a'  heeard  oop 
chimney.  Yew  say  thart  agaen,  Ah  saaid, 
and  A'U  poonch  tiiee  oot  top  of  chimney." 

"  And  did  you  punch  him  up  1"  I  asked. 

"  Nae,"  he  answered,  his  &ce  expanding 
into  the  hnge  beaming  smile  that  waa 
habitual  with  him;  "Ah  haard  no  the 
heeart  t'  do  it ; "  and  with  that  he  relapsed 
into  chuckling  silence. 

They  are  a  curious  race,  the  natives  of 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  independent  in 
their  manner  to  an  extent  that  sometimes 
seems  lik^  surliness,  and  sometimes  like 
rudeness.  A  countryman  will  sometimes 
join  you,  if  you  are  Icntering  about,  and 
begin  a  conversation  as  if*  you  were  an 
intimate  acquaintance,  and  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality  with  him.  He  owes 
nothing  to  you  in  deference  or  any  other 
way  because  you  happen  to  wear  a  better 
coat  than  he  does,  and  does  not  see  why 
he  should  pretend  that  he  does  by  usbg 
terms  of  ceremonious  servility.  If  you 
take  his  view  of  the  matter,  you  will  get 
on  very  wpll  with  him,  and  often  get  much 
pleasure  from  the  intercourse.  If  you 
do  not  like  to  be  addressed  by  a  man  of 
rough  speech  and  clothing  without  the  pre- 
fix of  "  Sir,"  you  will  probably  be  annoyed 
very  often,  and  had  better  avoid  chaace 
meetings  with  Yc^kshiremen;  but  iPyou 
like  men  who  ara  sturdy  in  person  and 
character,  even  if  they  do  not  altogether 
conform  to  your  ideas  on  such  small 
mattersi  you  will  probably  be  pleased  with 
the  dwellers  in  our  English  Switzorland. 
They  have  the  vices  and  virtues  that  are 
generally  found  in  people  whose  life  is  a 
hard  struggle  with  a  hard  country,  but  the 
virtues  preponderate,  and  as  a  rule  the 
more  you  see  of  them  the  more  you  will  see 
to  like  in  thent 

They  are  a  different  race  to  the 
southerners,  just  as  the  character  of  their 
country  is  different  The  severity  of  their 
circumstances  leaves  patches  of  sterility; 
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bat  botii  in  the  country  and  in  the  people 
even  these  are  not  without  their  beauty. 

Bat  however  the  manners  of  the  natives 
in  their  manner  of  address  may  affect  you, 
you  can  scarcely  spend  any  time  in  our 
older  Switzerland  otherwise  than  to  your 
advantage,  both  of  body  and  mind. 

The  country  swarms  with  game,  and 
will  make  your  mouth  water  as  you  walk 
over  it,  if  you  are  a  sportsman.  There  is 
a  splendid  show  of  grouse,  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  partridges,  the  fields  absolutely  swarm 
with  ground-game,  and  in  the  wooded 
parts  the  owners  rear  a  very  respectable 
namber  of  pheasants,  while  the  streams  are 
everywhere  full  of  trout. 

The  country  has  a  beauty  that  grows 
upon  you  daily,  if  you  have  eyes  that  can 
see ;  a  delicate  beauty  not  to  be  surpassed 
in  any  land  I  know.  Finer  and  more 
striking  views  you  may  perhaps  find,  but 
none  that  so  satisfy  the  artistic  eye.  And 
for  those  who  do  not  want  a  professed  cook 
and  rare  vintages  to  satisfy  their  appetites, 
the  homely  comfort  of  the  inns  will  make 
them  more  than  content 


A  BLTJE-CAP  MUTINY. 


It  is  necessary  to  glance  back  some 
forty  years  across  the  pa^es  of  modem 
history  to  recall  an  incident  which — 
scarcely  noticed  in  the  rush  of  greater 
events  with  which  it  was  in  some  sort 
connected — seems  to  add  a  graphic  episode 
to  military  story.  It  was  related  to  me  by 
an  eye-witness,  a  gallant  soldier  whom,  but 
a  few  months  since,  I  followed  to  his  grave. 

The  circumstance  occurred  at  a  period 
of  the  first  Carlist  war,  when  the  contend- 
ing parties  were  so  evenly  balanced  that 
<me  signal  success,  or  even  a  daring  move- 
ment, might  have  turned  the  whole  tide*  of 
war  and  Ranged  a  dynasty. 

In  more  than  one  province  Garlism  was 
triumphant.  It  already  possessed  its 
capital — Estella — and  its  so-called  court, 
and  a  march  upon  Madrid  itself  seemed 
bat  a  question  of  time  and  policy.  The 
Carlist  leaders,  trained  under  the  eye  of 
the  gallant  Zumala-Carreguy,  were  brave 
and  skUf  ul  soldiers,  and  at  the  period  we 
speak  of  united  as  one  man  in  support  of 
tne  nuin  they  esteemed  their  rightful 
sovereign.  The  army  of  the  queen-regent, 
Maria  Christina,  was  under  the  command 
of  General  Espartero,  subsequently  Duke 
of  Yittoria  and,  after  sundry  revolutions, 
Begent  of  Spain. 


Aittiched  to  this  latter— the  «  Christino  " 
— ^force,  was  a  certain  corps  of  picked  men, 
known  as  the  "  Chapelgorris  '  or  '' blue- 
caps:'' '^This  regiment— -a  thousand  strong — 
had  been  recruited  principally  from  the 
better  classes  of  Spanish  society,  and 
numbered  in  its  ranks  many  young 
men  of  gentie  and  noble  birth,  fond  of 
adventure,  and  ready  for  any  service, 
however  dangerous,  on  which  they  might 
be  ordered.  Brave  as  lions,  they  never- 
theless lacked  the  discipline  without  which 
the  best  troops  must  prove,  at  times, 
inefficient  Great  care  had  consequently 
been  taken  to  place  them  under  an  officer 
who  might  at  once  command  their  attach- 
iQent,  and  cause  them  to  respect  his  rule. 
Such  a  man  had  been  found  in  the  person 
of  Colonel  Carmina,  a  distingubhed  veteran, 
known  to  the  whole  army  as  being  as  just 
and  as  humane,  as  he  was  resolute  in 
executing  the  difficult  duty  confided  to  him. 

More  than  once  the  reckless  bearing  of 
these  men,  and  the  savage  fury  with  which 
they  not  unfrequentiy  followed  up  their 
warlike  successes,  had  compelled  Uarmina 
to  resort  to  the  sternest  measures  sanctioned 
by  military  custom,  in  order  to  check  these 
excesses,  and  restore  discipline.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  Colonel  s  popularity  had 
never  for  an  instant  waned. 

It  chanced  that  the  Chapelgorris  were 
stationed  at  Zaragoza,  when  they  were 
suddenly  ordered  to  join  the  grand  army 
under  Espartero,  about  to  commence  its 
march  to  confront  the  entire  Carlist  force 
which  had  invaded  the  adjacent  province. 
At  that  momentthe  feelings  of  this  excitable 
corps  had  been  roused  to  an  unusual 
degree  by  some  painM  but  necesswy 
examples  provoked  by  certain  of  the  more 
turbulent  spirits,  the  irritation  being  in- 
creased by  a  long  delay  in  making  up  arrears 
of  pay.  Murmurs  arose,  and  it  was  openly 
proposed  that,  previous  to  obeying  the 
order  to  march,  a  protest  should  be  pre- 
sented, demanding  redress  for  the  alleged 
grievance.  » 

\yhether  the  moment  was  deemed  ill- 
chosen,  or  that  the  tone  adopted  by  the 
remonstrants  was  too  dictatonal — perhaps 
for  both  reasons — the  request  was  met  by 
a  brief  and  stem  rejection.  The  regiment 
was  ordered  to  commence  its  march  on  the 
following  day. 

This  brought  matters  to  a  climax.  A 
disorderly  meeting  was  at  once  held  by 
the  malcontents  —  who,  indeed,  comprised 
nearly  the  whole  regiment  —  and  it  was 
unammously  agreed  to  proceed  in  a  body 
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to  the  square  in  front  of  the  town-hall, 
and  make  their  complaints  heard. 

Unfortunately,  as  it  happened,  the  men, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  cleaning  their 
arms,  shooldered  their  muskets,  and  at 
once  hurried  to  the  rendezvous.  Here 
they  were  met  by  one  or  two  of  their  chief 
officers,  who  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to 
induce  them  to  disperse ;  and  so  threaten- 
ing was  the  aspect  of  affairs  that  the 
Colonel — at  that  moment  visiting  an  out- 
quarter  some  miles  distant  —  was  sum- 
moned in  eager  haste  to  the  spot  Mean- 
while, the  disturbance  had  been  augmented 
by  the  ill-judeed  interference  of  the  civU 
guard,  and  shots  had  been  exchanged, 
when  Carmina,  with  his  aide-de-camp, 
arrived  at  full  gallop,  and  joined  the  group 
of  officers  assembled  on  the  steps  of  the 
town-halL  His  white  hair,  as  he  un- 
covered to  return  the  salute  that  greeted 
him^  caught  every  eye,  and  for  a  moment 
calmed  the  tumult  sufficiently  to  allow  of 
his  comprehending  the  appeal  now  addressed 
to  him.  But  the  firing  had  reached  his 
ear,  and  the  veteran  commander  had  but 
one  answer  to  return : 

'*  With  arms  in  your  hands  1    Never ! " 

They  were  the  last  words  he  was  des- 
tined to  utter.  Whether  the  shout  that 
followed  was  misinterpreted  by  those  more 
distant  as  an  expression  of  diasippointment 
and  defiance,  was  never  clearly  ascertained, 
but  the  conflict  with  the  civil  guard  recom- 
menced, firing  began  in  new  directions,  and 
a  volley  aimed  at  the  town-hall  stretched 
the  brave  old  Golopel  dead,  mortaJly 
wounded  two  other  officers,  and  inflicted 
slighter  injuries  on  several  of  the  rest. 

After  this  exploit,  the  spirit  of  the 
furious  soldiery  underwent  a  sudden 
change.  As  if  conscience-stricken  by  the 
enormity  of  their  cowardly  crime,  they 
stole  away  in  every  direction,  leaving  no 
trace  of  what  haid  occurred,  save  the 
terrible  witness  of  the  bloodstained  plat- 
form^ from  which  the  victims  of  this 
tragedy  were  being  mournfully  borne 
away. 

Notice  of  the  event  described  found 
Espartero  on  the  point  of  marching  to 
attack  the  Carlists;  but,  rigid  discipli- 
narian as  he  was,  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment  forbade  further  action  in  the 
matter,  and  he  contented  himself  with 
sternly  forbidding  the  mutinous  Chapel- 
goRis  to  join  his  forward  movement. 

Three  days  later,  after  a  decisive  victory, 
the  General  retraced  his  steps,  halting, 
however,  at    Zaragoza,  where  he   issued 


orders  for  a  grand  review  of  the  whole 
army  on  the  morrow. 

The  spectacle  next  day  was  imposing,  as 
the  July  sun  shone  brilliantly  on  the  vic- 
torious army,  formed  in  three  sides  of  a 
square,  the  city  walls  forming  the  fourth. 
The  Chapelgorris  occupied,  as  had  been 
their  custom,  a  position  in  the  centre. 

All  being  ready,  the  gates  were  thrown 
open,  and  Espartero,  followed  by  a 
numerous  staff— of  whom  my  informant 
was  one — rode  slowly  out.  It  was  remarked 
that,  contrary  to  his  custom — except  when 
royalty  was  present  at  such  ceremonies — 
he  was  in  full  uniform,  and  wore  his  many 
decorations.  His  face  was  deathly  pale. 
Passing  along  the  whole  array,  halting  at 
the  head  of  each  regiment,  to  distribute 
rewards  and  words  of  commendation, 
referring  to  their  conduct  in  the  recent 
action,  he  at  last  approached  the  peccant 
Blue-caps,  hitherto  sullen  spectators  of  the 
bestowal  of  rewards  and  honours,  in  which, 
but  for  their  crime,  they  would,  no  doubt, 
have  largely  shared. 

After  a  pause,  the  word  was  given, 
''  Order  arms  1 "  Down  went  the  muskets. 
But  the  next  order  :  ''Pile  arms,  and 
retire  fifty  paces  to  the  rear  1 "  was  not  so 
readUy  obeyed.  It  had  a  sinister  sound, 
and  men  glanced  at  each  other,  right  and 
left,  as  if  to  see  what  support  disoMdience 
would  receive. 

The  next  moment,  at  some  probably 
preconcerted  signal,  a  line  of  cavaby 
opened,  and  disdosed  three  field-batteries 
unlimbered,  with  their  guns  so  disposed 
as  to  concentrate  their  fire  on  the  hesitating 
regiment. 

The  hint  was  taken,  and  the  order 
obeyed,  when  the  cavalry,  advancing,  drew 
up  between  the  men  and  their  piled  arms, 
while  Espartero  rode,  as  slowly  as  his 
hosse  could  walk,  along  the  agitated  Una 
Returning  to  their  centre,  he  addressed 
them: 

"Soldiers,  I  have  inspected  your  line,  and 
have  missed  more  than  one  well-known  face. 
Among  these,  that  of  my  old  friend  and 
brother-in-arms,  the  brave  Carmina.  I  am 
here  to  demand  him  of  you." 

A  bewildered  pause.    No  man  replied. 

<'  I  will  tell  you  where  he  is,*'  resumed 
the  General's  deep  voice,  as  his  sword 
flashed  from  the  scabbard,  and  he  pointed 
it  towards  the  cemetery,  outside  the  city 
walls.  *'  He  lies  there,  in  the  bloody  grave 
that  you — his  soldiers,  whom  he  has  often 
led  to  victory — ^provided  for  lum.  Five 
minutes  to  produce  his  assassins." 
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More  than  one  bronzed  and  reckless  face 
grew  pale;  bat  none  stirred  or  offered 
answer. 

"  Fire  minates  more/'  said  Espartero. 

The  time  elapsed. 
'  <<  The  regiment  will  be  decimated/'  was 
the  chiefs  stem  sentence. 

Infantry  and  cavalry  at  once  6losed 
round  the  doomed  r^ment,  while  the 
proYOst-marshal,  with  his  escort,  com- 
mencing from  the  left,  selected  every  tenth 
man,  and  drew  them  up  in  line — one 
hundred  strong. 

Espartero  gazed  gloomily  down  the  line 
of  the  condemned — fine,  soldier-Uke  fellows, 
not  a  few  of  them  descended  from  the  best 
blood  of  Spain,  and  seemed  irresolute. 

*'  Mutineers  and  murderers  as  yon  are," 
he  said,  "  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  shed  so 
much  Spanish  blood.  But  an  example  is 
demanded.  You  wiU  be  decimated  again, 
and  the  ten  be  shot  before  I  quit  this 
ground." 

The  selection  made,  "A  priest,  and  a 
firing-party,"  was  the  next  command. 

After  a  brief  shrift^  the  condemned  were 
conducted  a  few  paces  to  the  rear,  and 
ordered  to  stand  facing  the  city-walls,  with 
their  backs  to  the  execution-party — a  posi- 
tion assigned  to  mutineers  and  traitors. 

One  of  the  ten — ^a  young  man  of  noble 
presence — turned  suddenly  round. 

"  Take  my  life,  general,"  he  called  out, 
in  a  clear,  ringing  tone ; ''  but  I  am  neither 
traitor  nor  murderer,  and  will  not  disgrace 
my  name  by  dying  as  one." 

Espartero's  inflexible  face  never  changed 
its  expression,  but  a  sergeant  attached  to 
the  provost-marshal's  guwl  fell  out  without 
permission,  and  approached  the  General, 
saluting ;  he  wore  two  decorations. 

"  Well,  sir  1 "  asked  Espartero  sternly. 

"General,  that  man  is  innocent,"  the 
man  replied.  "  I  was  told  off  with  others 
to  report  on  the  disturbance.  He  was 
without  arms,  and  took  no  part  in  the 
mutiny.  More  than  that,  I  was  beside  him 
when  the  volley  that  killed  the  Colonel  was 
fired,  and  noticed  him  strike  up  the 
muskets  of  those  nearest,  to  distract  their 
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''  You  are  so  well-informed,  sir,"  said  the 
General  with  a  half-contemptuous  smile, 
"that  you  can  doubtless  tell  us  who  did 
direct  ms  fire  upon  the  murdered  of&cer& 
Otherwise,  the  execution  must  proceed." 

''  I  can,  general,"  answered  the  sergeant. 
''His  name  is  Pedro  Gomez.  He  lies 
wounded  in  hospital.  Ward  L.,  bed 
Thirty-five." 


"  Fall  in,  sir,"  said  Espartero,  and  calling 
an  aide-de-camp,  ordered  that  the  execution 
be  delayed  for  half  an  hour,  and  that  Pedro 
Gomez,  wounded  or  otherwise,  be  trans- 
ported to  the  spot 

This  was  at  once  done.  Gomez,  who 
had  been  slightly  wounded  during  the 
desultory  firing  in  the  market-place,  had 
managed,  under  cover  of  the  trifling  hurt, 
to  take  refuge  in  hospital  Carried  to  the 
spot  where  his — perhaps  less  guilty — com- 
rades waited  to  expiate  the  genersJ  crime, 
he  was  substituted  for  the  youth  whom 
the  sergeant's  timely  interference  had 
saved,  and  the  sentence  was  carried  out 

LILIAN'S  LOVERS. 

A  STORY. 

Dinner  was  over;  Miss  Macpherson 
had  retired  to  the  drawine-room  with 
Lilian  Champion,  leaving  her  brother, 
Dr.  Macpherson,  to  enjoy  half  an  hour's 
chat  witn  his  guest 

"So  you're  going  to  settle  down  in 
England  again,  are  you,  Fairchild  9 "  said 
th6  doctor.     "  I'm  glad  to  hear  it" 

"  You're  very  goSi." 

"And  whereabouts  are  vou  going  to 
train  up  your  vine,  and  plant  your  fig- 
tree  1 " 

"  I'm  afraid  I  must  wait  a  while  before  I 
settle  down  to  that  extent,"  replied  Fair- 
child  with  a  smile.  "  I'm  an  unattached 
bachelor,  and  some  chambers  in  town  are 
the  nearest  I  shall  get  to  having  a  home 
of  my  own." 

« It's  time  you  mairied,"  said  the  doctor 
in  a  fatherly  way. 

"  I  acknowledge  it,  but  I've  managed  to 
spend  thirty-two  years  without  a  wife,  so 
that  I  feel  no  urgent  call  to  try  and  win 
one." 

Herbert  Fairchild  was  not,  perhaps, 
speaking  the  whole  trutL  Had  the  worthy; 
doctor  been  gifted  with  more  acute  powers 
of  observation,  he  might  have  noticed  thai 
his  guest's  face  had  perceptibly  fallen  whei 
Lilian  left  the  room,  and  that,  even  now, 
his  eyes  were  on  the  door  through  whicl 
she  had  disappeared. 

The  doctor,  however,  saw  nothing,  and 
was  quite  unconscious  of  the  skill  witl 
which  Fairchild  managed  to  bring  round 
the  talk  to  the  subject  which  interested  hin: 
so  much. 

Not  that  he  was  in  love  with  Miss  Cham 
pion.  He  had  met  her  but  three  timet 
since  his  return  from  a  long  reddenci 
abroad.     Still,  he  was  conscious  that  h( 
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wonld  not  have  Tiatted  Dr.  Macpherson 
jyen  three  times  in  the  fortnight,  had  he 
and  his  sister  been  the  only  occupants  of 
Glenfoyla 

''Yes/'  said  the  doctor  in  reply  to  some 
question  of  Fairchild's,  ''she  has  been  my 
ward  now  for  eight  years,  and  will  be  of 
age  next  year.  I  suppose  she  will  even  then 
remain  with  us ;  she  looks  on  this  as  her 
home." 

"You  must  not  make  too  sure  of  her 
remaining  long,"  said  Fairchild,  meaning  to 
find  out  whether  there  was  anyone  else  iu 
the  field  before  him. 

The  doctor's  face  perceptibly  darkened. 

*'I  suppose  not^"  he  replied;  '^a  girl 
wiih  her  charms  and  good  looks,  and  with 
a  considerable,  though  not  large,  portion, 
is  likely  enough  to  find  admirers." 

"Of  course,"  assented  Fairchild  me- 
chanically. 

"  By-t£e-bye,"  said  the  doctor  suddenly, 
"  do  you  know  anything  of  a  Mr.  Blake — 
Rodney  Blake  1 " 

Fairchild  looked  puzzled. 

"  The  name  seems  familiar  to  me,"  he 
replied ;  "I'm  sure  I  must  have  heard  it 
somewhere,  or  I  should  nerer  recognise  it 
so  readily.  But  I  can't  associate  it  with 
anyone." 

"  No,  of  course ;  it's  improbable  to  the 
last  degree,"  assented  Mr.  Macpherson. 
"  There  was  just  the  chanca  I  want  to 
learn  somethmg  about  him  if  I  can.  He's 
been  here  ago^  deal  lately." 

"Oh,  indeed,"  said  Fairchild,  not  know- 
ing what  to  say. 

"  I'm  afraid  he's  heard  that  Lilian  has. 
ten  thousand  pounds,"  said  the  doctor  with 
an  uneasy  smile.  "  I  wish  she  hadn't  when 
I  see  hun  about.  I've  taken  an  immense 
dislike  to  him." 

Fairchild  wondered  why  he  was  chosen 
as  a  confidant  It  was  true  that  he  and 
Lilian  had  been  playfellows  when  children, 
and  that  he  was  a  connection  of  the  doctor's. 
The  fact  was,  the  doctor  wanted  to  talk  to 
someone  about  Blake,  and  found  so  little 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  his  sister  that  he 
took  advantage  of  the  first  person  whose 
relationship  warranted  a  disclosure. 

"  You  see  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  Lilian 
evidently  likes  him  very  much,  Fm  afraid. 
That  gives  him  a  strong  position,  and  it 
has  prejudiced  me  against  mm  to  find  that 
he  takes  advantage  of  it  Perhaps  I  am 
too  prejudiced  against  him ;  it  is  difficult 
for  an  old  fogey  like  me  to  welcome  a  man 
who  wants  to  take  away  my  Lilian." 

"Of  course." 


"I  don't  know  moch.  about  him;  he 
has  not  given  me  the  right  to  demand  par- 
ticolarB  yet  But  if,  by  any  chance,  you 
should  find  out  anything  about  him,  I  wish 
you  would  let  me  know — in  confidence,  of 
course.  I  don't  want  Lilian  to  lose  her 
heart  to  a  fellow  who  does  not  deserve 
her." 

Fairchild  promised,  and  soon  after  the 
two  men  jomed  the  ladies.  Lilian  sang 
and  played  to  them,  but  one  at  least  did 
not  spend  so  pleasant  an  evening  as  he  had 
anticipated. 

Fairchild  left  early,  as  he  had  to  return 
to  Windsor,  where  he  was  staying.  He 
was  on  the  qui  vive  to  discover  anything, 
even  a  glance,  which  might  imply  that 
Lilian  regretted  his  departure,  but  was 
forced  to  confess  that,  if  he  had  been  a 
married  man,  she  could  not  have  been  less 
neutral,  though  she  was  as  charming  as 
could  be. 

Fairchild  did  not  go  to  bed  earljr  that 
night.  He  lit  a  cigar,  and  sat  up  m  his 
b&aroom  with  a  novel — ^he  was  staying  at 
an  hotel.  He  wished  he  had  not  gone 
near  Olenfoyle.  As  it  was,  he  had  seen 
Lilian  just  often  enough  to  unsettle  his 
mind,  without  having  the  satisfaction  ot 
having  made  the  slightest  impression  on 
her.  He  read  twenty  paces  of  his  novel 
whilst  he  was  smoking  his  cigar.  On 
resuming  his  book,  after  lighting  a  ireeh 
one,  he  could  not  find  his  phce,  nor  could 
he  remember  what  he  had  been  reading 
about — ^not  a  word  stayed  in  his  memory. 

Reading  was  evidently  a  waste  of  time. 
He  threw  down  the  book,  and  began 
thinking. 

Rodney  Blake  I  He  had  heard  the 
name  before,  he  was  sure.    When  f 

He  got  up  and  fished  his  desk  out  of  his 
portmanteau.  He  kept  a  rough  diary, 
jotting  down  memoranda  dav  by  day 
sufficient  to  remind  him  of  the  chief  events 
which  had  occurred.  He  commenced 
reading  this  diary  from  the  first  page. 
Perhaps  Blake's  name  might  occur  in  it 

Although  the  name  he  was  in  seardi  of 
did  not  appear,  he  came  across  an  entry 
which  put  him  on  the  right  scent  It  was 
on  a  piece  of  foreign  letter-paper,  roughly 
gummed  into  the  book. 

It  consisted  of  part  of  a  letter  from  a 
cousin  in  India,  almost  entirely  about  busi- 
ness, but  referring  shortly  to  a  scandal  in 
the  regiment  which  had  cost  the  writer  fifty 
pounds.  Like  a  flash,  the  rest  of  the  letter 
crossed  Fairchild's  memory.  The  scandal 
was  the  misappropriation  of  regimental 
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funds  by  the  sorgeon.  and  the  surgeon's 
name  was  Rodney  Blake. 

At  first  he  was  quite  sore  about  it ;  bat 
as  he  turned  the  page  oyei*  he  began  to 
doubt  It  was  ten  years  ago — ^he  might 
be  mistaken ;  he  had  been  puzzling  over 
the  name  of  Blake  so  long  that  he  might 
have  unconsciously  attributed  it  to  the 
wrong  individual. 

It  was,  however,  easy  to  make  sure.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  cousin,  now  stationed 
at  Gibraltar,  asking  for  detaOs  of  the  affair 
and  for  some  means  of  identifying  the 
actual  culprit. 

That  done,  he  went  to  bed.  H^  could 
not  get  an  answer  for  some  days,  and  could 
do  nothing  till  he  received  one. 

On  second  thoughts,  though,  which 
visited  him  the  next  day,  he  could  pay 
another  visit  to  Glenfoyle.  He  had 
nothing  decisive  to  report,  but  if  he  could 
persuade  the  doctor  to  try  and  put  a  stop  to 
jSlake's  visits  for  the  present,  it  would  be 
worth  while  doing  so. 

Glenfoyle  was  on  the  outskirts  of 
Reading,  near  the  river.  The  Macphersons 
kept  a  boat,  and  Fairchild  had  some  hope 
of  an  hour  or  two  on  the  water  with 
Lilian.  But  his  hopes  were  disappointed. 
On  reaching  the  house,  he  found  that  the 
doctor  and  his  sister  were  out,  and  that 
Miss  Champion  was  with  a  gentleman  in 
the  garden. 

Fairchild  looked  at  the  staid  old  servant 
who  opened  the  door  to  him. 

"  Surely  I  know  your  face ! "  he  said. 

"  I  hope  so,  sir ;  it  was  one  of  the  first 
you  ever  saw,"  she  replied. 

"  Why,  you're  Susan ! "  cried  Fairchild, 
holding  out  his  hand. 

''  Yes,  I  am,  Master  Herbert,  and  I  should 
have  known  you  in  a  moment,  though  I 
haven't  seen  you  since  you  were  a  boy." 

"  Are  you  living  here  1 "  he  asked. 

*'  Yes,  sir.  I  haven't  left  Miss  LOian 
ever  since  she  was  a  baby,  and  that's  twenty 
years  ago." 

Fairchild  was  unfeignedly  glad  to  meet 
his  old  nurse,  and  she,  on  her  part,  was 
highly  delighted.  It  was  not  long  before 
she  had  confided  to  him  the  full  history  of 
Lilian,  with  many  expressions  of  hope  and 
fear. 

They  were  talking  in  the  breakfast>room 
from  which  the  garden  could  be  seen. 
Presently  Lilian  appeared  on  the  lawn, 
walking  beside  a  gentleman,  t^o  was 
talking  earnestly  to  her. 

"  Who  is  that  9  "  asked  FairchUd. 

"Thafs  Mr.  Blake,  sir,"   she  replied; 


"  and  I  wish  he  had  never  come  near  th 
plac&  He's  bewitched  Miss  Lilian,  that' 
what  he's  done.  She  thinks  that  becaus 
he  speaks  fair,  and  has  a  big  moustache 
that  he  must  be  everything  t^at  he  ough 
to  be ;  but  I  think  he's  after  her  monej 
and  Fve  as  good  as  told  her  so." 

At  this  moment  the  doctor  and  Mia 
Macpherson  returned,  and  the  interview 
was  cut  short.  They  all  adjourned  to  th 
garden,  and  Fairchild  was  introduced  t( 
Mr.  Blake,  who  was  as  warmly  welcomes 
by  Miss  Macpherson  as  he  was  receiver 
coldly  by  the  doctor. 

The  latter  took  an  early  opportunity  o 
being  alone  with  Fairchild. 

"You  haven't  heard  anything  abou 
him,  I  suppose  t "  he  asked. 

Fairchild  was  in  a  quandary.  It  seemec 
a  wrong  thing  to  do  to  make  an  accusatioi 
of  the  truth  of  which  he  was  not  sure.  A 
the  same  time  he  liaw  it  was  high  time  tha 
something  was  done.  Lilian's  pleasure  ii 
Blake's  company  was  too  evident 

He  decided  that  it  was  his  duty  to  speak 

"  I'll  tell  you  all  I  know,"  he  said,  anc 
proceeded  to  give  the  doctor  the  groundi 
for  his  suspicion. 

"I  will  respect  your  confidence,"  th( 
doctor  said.  *'  1  will  manage  to  take  Liliai 
away  somewhere  for  a  week,  and  by  tha 
time  you  will  hate  heard  something  defi 
nite.  We  had  better  join  the  others  now.' 

Mr.  Blake  proved  himself  a  very  pleasan 
companion  during  the  afternoon,  which 
notwithstanding,  was  not  an  agreeable  on( 
for  Fairchild.  Be  could  see  that  there  wa 
an  understanding  between  Lilian  and  Blaki 
of  a  much  more  intimate  nature  than  thi 
good  doctor  suspected.  He  was  half  afiraic 
that  his  interference,  even  should  it  h 
justified,  would  come  too  late. 

He  did  not  accept  the  doctor's  invitatioi 
to  stay  to  dinner.  He  felt  that  he  was  onl] 
in  the  way,  and  that  in  his  present  mooc 
he  was  far  from  a  pleasant  addition  to  an] 
circle.  The  only  company  he  was  fit  fo: 
was  his  own,  and  he  did  not  feel  in  th< 
humour  for  enjoying  even  that 

Blake  remained,  to  the  doctor's  annoy 
ance,  but  Miss  Macpherson  had  asked  hin 
at  Lilian's  request  The  doctor  determined 
that  this  should  be  the  last  time  the] 
should  meet,  until  Fairchild  was  able  tc 
brine  some  decisive  report.  Even  he  could 
not  blind  himself  to  the  fact  that  Blake 
seemed  to  have  entered  on  a  new  stage  o: 
his  relations  with  Lilian;  his  attentiont 
were  perhaps  not  more  marked  than  usual, 
but  they  were  of  a  different  kind,  more  ir 
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accordance  wiih  those  of  an  accepted  than 
a  hopeful  lover. 

"I  will  spin  oat  dinner  as  long  as  I 
can,"  said  the  doctor  to  himself,  "and 
manage  to  keep  him  with  me  after  Lilian 
has  gone  away.  He's  fond  enough  of  my 
wine ;  there  oaeht  not  to  be  any  difficulty 
in  making  him  keep  near  it-' 

Had  the  doctor  only  been  aware  of 
it,  Blake's  thoughts  were  similar  to  his 
own.  He,  too,  was  looking  forwaixl  to  the 
t^te-^t^te  after  dinner,  and  his  intei'est  in 
it  was  at  least  as  great  as  his  host's. 

Similarly,  too,  Blake  was -not  quite  easy 
in  his  mind.  He  was  quite  conscious  that 
Dr.  Macpherson  disliked  him,  and  he 
regretted  it  But  he  did  not  pay  so  much 
attention  to  the  fact  as  might  hare  been 
expected. 

The  truth  was  that  he  had  proposed  to 
Lilian  and  had  been  accepted.  He  had 
fascinated  her,  and  she  responded  to  his 
declaration  with  all  the  passion  of  a  giirl's 
first  romance.  He  had  her  completely*in 
his  power.  Miss  Macpherson  was  his  ally; 
what  more  could  he  want  1 

He  had  some  hope  that  the  doctor  would 
not  have  the  courage  to  oppose  him.  If  he 
did:— as  of  course  he  had  the  right  to  do — 
it  would  be  time  enough  then  to  decide 
what  must  be  done. 

There  was  a  meaning  look  between 
Lilian  and  her  lover  as  she  left  the  dining- 
room.  He  held  the  door  open  for  the  ladies 
to  pass  out,  and  managed  to  whisper : 

''  Don't  be  afraid,  my  darling." 

Dr.  Macpherson  was  vaguely  uneasy  as 
Blake  pulled  up  his  chair  to  the  table  and 
poured  himself  out  a  glass  of  wine.  He 
did  not  delay  long  before  beginning  to  say 
why  he  had  paid  this  visit 

"  You  may  have  guessed,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  what  I  want  to  say  to  you.  I  want  to 
have  your  consent  to  my  marriage  with 
Miss  Champion." 

The  doctor  was  taken  by  surprise  There 
was  no  need  for  him  to  say  so ;  his  face 
showed  it. 

"  You  surely  must  have  seen  my  admi- 
ration of  her.  Even  had  I  wished  to  do 
so,  I  could  not  have  concealed  it  entirely." 

<<Yes — ^yes/'  assented  the  doctor;  "I 
have  observed  it,  but  none  the  less  you 
take  me  by  surprise  now.  Have  you 
spoken  to  Lilian  f' 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my  suit 
will  not  be  unwelcome  to'her." 

"  That  means,  I  suppose,  that  you  have 
asked  her  to  be  your  ^e  t " 

"Yes,"  assentedBlake  rather  hesitatingly. 


"I  hope,"  he  continued,  "that  I  have  not 
been  mistaken  in  thinking  that  my  visits 
to  your  house,  and  my  attentions  to  Miss 
Champion,  were  not  unwelcome  to  you. 
You  acknowledged  just  now  that  you  had 
observed  that  I  admired  her,  and,  as  you 
did  not  give  me  to  understuid  that  I  was 
intruding,  I  felt  no  hesitation  in  continuing 
to  accept  your  hospitality." 

The  doctor  felt  that  he  was  in  a  dilemma. 
He  resolved  to  temporise. 

*  You  can  scarcely  expect  me  to  give 
you  an*answer  on  the  spot,"  he  said 
gravely.  "  Lilian  is  my  ward,  and  is  still 
under  aga  You  will,  of  course,  be  able  to 
satisfy  me  thoroughly  as  to  your  position 
and  prospect&  xou  must  acknowledge 
that  i  have  had  very  little  opportunity  of 
learning  anything  about  you  till  now." 

"  I  acknowledge  it,"  was  the  reply.  "  I 
shall  be  able  to  convince  you  that  my 
income  is  sufficient  to  warrant  my  marriage. 
I  have,  as  you  know,  a  consulting  practice 
in  London." 

"  Yes — ^yes ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  all 
will  be  satisfactory,"  said  the  doctor,  as  a 
new  idea  struck  him.  "  If  everything  turns 
out  as  it  should,  and  Lilian  accepts  you,  I 
shall  be  quite  ready  to  give  my  consent" 

"  You  are  very  good." 

"  But,  as  I  said  just  now,  Lilian  is  still 
under  age,  and,  perhaps,  more  inexpe- 
rienced than  most  girls  of  her  age.  One 
thing  I  must  insist  on,  and  that  is,  that 
she  does  not  marry  till  next  year,  when 
she  will  be  twenty-one." 

"  Really,  sir ^"  began  Blake. 

"  That  is  a  condition  I  cannot  waive," 
said  the  doctor,  thinking  that  bv  this 
means  he  ensured  ample  time  for  an 
examination  into  Blake's  eligibility. 

"  I  must  say,  I  fail  to  see  the  reason  or 
justice  of  your  condition,"  replied  Blake 
with  more  warmth  than  he  had  hitherto 
shown.  "  Taking  it  for  granted  that  I  am 
able  to  thorougUy  satisfy  you  as  to  my 
position,  what  reason  have  you  forpost- 

E filing  our  marriage  beyond  the  date  which 
ilian  may  desire  Y" 

"  Surely,"  retorted  the  doctor  with  some 
sharpness,  "'it  is  scarcely  for  you  to  re<mire 
me  to  explain  to  you  the  motive  wnich 
may  guide  me  in  my  conditions." 

"  With  all  due  respect  for  you  as  Lilian's 
guardian,  I  must  protest  agamst  your  right 
to  make  unreasonable  conditions.  They 
reflect  on  me." 

"  In  what  way ! " 

"Inasmuch  as  they  implv  that  you 
have    some    motive    for    delaying   our 
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marriage.  What  is  itt  Do  you  know 
anything  derogatory  to  my  character  t  If 
80,  refuse  your  permission,  bat  do  not  make 
it  contingent  on  my  being  able  to  clear 
myself  from  a  false  accosation." 

The  doctor  lay  back  in  his  chair,  and 
was  silent  for  a  minute  or  twa  He  was 
thinking  whether  he  could  by  any  chance 

Eut  out  a  feeler  to  discover  whether  Blake 
ad  ever  been  an  army  sureeon  in  India. 

Before  he  could  make  up  his  mind,  Blake 
began  to  speak. 

'*I  must  demand  a  decisive  answer, 
sir,"  he  said  firmly. 

If  there  were  one  thing  more  than 
another  needed  to  confirm  -the  doctor  in 
his  suspicions,  it  was  Blake's  persistence. 
Why  should  a  man  who  had  nothing  in  his 
past  life  to  hide  be  so  anxious  for  a  speedy 
marriage  f 

"  I  thought  my  answer  was  plain  enough, 
sir,"  he  said  coldly.  ''When  you  have 
satisfied  me  as  regards  your  position  and  so 
forth,  my  sanction  will  be  given  to  your 
engagement^  but  under  no  circumstances  to 
your  Doing  married  till  Lilian  is  of  age." 

BliJce  uiished  his  glass  of  claret. 

"Very  well,  sir,  I  must  tr^  and  be 
satisfied  with  your  reply,  which  is  certainly 
distinct  enongL  Shall  we  join  the 
ladies  1 " 

''If  you  wish,"  replied  the  doctor, 
thinking  that  he  might  have  let  him 
suggest  the  move  to  the  drawing-room. 

In  spite  of  the  doctor's  efibrts  there 
were  not  wanting  opportunities  for  Blake 
to  speak  a  few  words  in  a  whisper  to 
Lilian.  Her  guardian  would  not  have  been 
reassured  had  he  overheard  what  was  said. 

"I  diall  write  to  you  to-morrow,"  he 
said  in  a  low  tone,  as  he  turned  over  some 
musia 

"  Doesn't  uncle  consent  \ " 

"  No ;  rU  teU  you  aU  about  it  Gould 
you  be  at  Caversham  Lock  to-morrow  at 
three  t" 

"  Tes,"  she  replied. 

"Then  Til  meet  you.  Don't  say  any 
more  now;  he's  watching  u&" 

All  this  was  mystery  to  Lilian,  who  had 
hitherto  found  her  ^ardian  ready  to 
accede  to  her  every  wisL  It  had  never 
struck  her  for  a  moment  that  he  would 
object  to  her  marrying  Bodney  Blake,  and 
it  had  caused  her  a  shock  when  she  saw 
the  two  men  enter  the  drawing-room.  It 
was  evident  in  a  moment  that  things  had 
not  gone  smoothly. 

After  making  the  appointment  for  next 
day,  Blake  did  not  remain  long.    He  made 


no  further  efibrt  to  speak  to  Lilian,  and  as 
he  went  he  told  the  doctor  that  on  him 
must  devolve  the  duty  of  communicating 
to  Lilian  what  was  necessary. 

This  interview  with  his  ward  was 
scarcely  more  easv  to  the  good-natured 
gentleman  than  tne  one  with  her  lover. 
But  Lilian  received  the  news  with  more 
calm  than  he  had  anticipated. 

''  You  don't  think  it  unreasonable  in  me 
to  wish  to  have  you  with  us  a  little 
longer  \ "  he  asked  her  with  a  smile. 

"  No,"  she  replied ;  "  it  seems  all  right 
enough.  But  why  did  not  Mr.  Blake  come 
up  to  me  when  you  came  into  the  room  1 " 

"  I  suppose  he  has  taken  my  condition 
as  equivalent  to  a  refusal,"  he  replied. 

"  But  it  isn't  1 "  she  persisted. 

"Well,  no;  not  at  present,"  he  said 
gravely.  ''  Take  my  advice,  Lilian,  don't 
be  in  a  hurry — be  content  to  wait" 

Lilian  looked  up,  puzzled,  but  said  no 
more.  She  was  thinking  that  when  to- 
morrow came  she  would  hear  all  about  it 
from  Bodney,  and  have  the  mystery  ex- 
plained. Her  guardian  was  pleased  with  her 
acquiescence,  and  hoped  that  her  affection 
for  Blake  was  not  so  strong  as  he  feared. 

Blake  left  the  house  with  his  mind  made 
up.  He  had  not  lived  for  nearly  forty 
years  without  observing  his  fellow- 
creatures,  especially  as  he  often  had  to 
live  upon  his  wits.  He  had  watched  the 
doctor  carefully  during  their  interview, 
even  at  the  time  when  he  was  speaking 
with  most  warmtL 

Everything  had  gone  on  with  pleasant 
smoothness  In  the  matter  of  his  wooing 
till  that  afternoon.  Then  he  had  been 
introduced  to  Fairchild.  That  was  a  name 
he  was  not  likely  to  forget  One  owner  of 
it  had  nearly  ruined  his  career  years  before, 
when  he  was  a  regimental  surgeon  in  India. 

He  could  not  help  fearing  that  this 
Fairchild  miffht  be  a  relation  of  the 
Captain  Faircmld  who  had  been  the  chief 
means  of  discovering  his  defalcations.  If 
so  the  affair  would  probably  have  reached 
his  ears,  and  he  would  naturally  inform 
the  doctor.  When  he  saw  the  two  men 
in  close  conclave  he  concluded  that  what 
he  feared  had  occurred. 

Before  his  after-dinner  interview  was 
over  he  was  sure  of  it  It  was  evident  the 
doctor  suspected  something.  If  he  had 
been  sure  he  would  at  once  have  accused 
him ;  if  he  had  suspected  nothing  he  would 
not  have  been  so  firm  and  unreasonable. 

His  course  was  clear.  If  he  accepted 
the  doctor's  condition  his  marriage  was 
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made  impoaaible,  for  his  history  would  be 
known  long  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
He  most  many  at  once,  too,  for  it  to  bring 
him  any  good.  He  wanted  money.  If  he 
could  marry  lilian  he  could  stave  off  his 
creditor?,  as  he  would  have  good  security, 
but  unless  he  married  her  very  soon  his 
affairs  would  become  too  involved  for  con- 
cealment to  be  longer  possible. 

Perhaps,  after  aU,  it  was  for  the  best 
If  Lilian  loved  him  so  ardently  as  he 
believed,  she  would  not  hesitate  to  give  up 
all  for  him,  even  to  the  ext^it  of  eloping 
with  him.  It  was  with  that  idea  that  he 
endeavoured  to  impress  Lilian  with  the 
notion  that  his  pretensions  to  her  hand 
had  been  rejected. 

He  felt  very  tired  when  he  reached  his 
hotel  He  had  not  been  well  lately,  his 
business  troubles  had  been  exceedingly 
wearying,  and  the  shock  he  had  received 
that  afternoon  in  finding  Fairchild  on  the 
scene  had  upset  him.  Doctor  though  he 
was,  he  had  taken  to  the  habit  recently 
of  indulging  in  doses  of  opium ;  he  found 
that  he  was  often  unable  to  sleep  unless  he 
took  a  few  drops.  But  he  had  sense  enough 
to  indulge  himself  as  rarely  as  possible. 

On  this  evening,  however,  he  took  a 
dose,  knowing  that  he  would  not  sleep 
unless  he  did  so,  and  it  was  imperative 
that  he  should  be  at  his  best  next  day. 
He  always  carried  a  small  phial  with  him 
in  order  not  to  be  without  it,  should  his 
need  for  it  be  imperative  when  he  was  out 
of  reach  of  a  chemist's. 

He  woke  at  eleven  next  morning 
refreshed.  He  had  led  Dr.  Macpherson  to 
believe  that  he  intended  to  return  to 
London  the  previous  evening,  so  that  he 
had  no  fear  but  that  Lilian  would  be  able 
to  keep  her  appointment,  as  she  enjoyed  to 
the  full  the  hberty  of  an  English  girl  in 
the  country. 

He  made  his  way  by  a  circuitous  route  to 
the  lock,  arriving  there  at  a  quarter  to 
three.  He  kept  a  sharp  look-out,  and  soon 
descried  Lilian  at  a  distance.  He  hastened 
to  meet  her;  they  took  a  path  where  it 
would  be  improbable  th^  would  be  seen. 

''  What  does  it  all  mean ) "  was  her  first 
question. 

'^Did  Dr.  Macpherson  say  nothing  to 
you  last  night  t " 

"  He  told  me  you  had  proposed  for  me, 
and  that  he  had  given  his  conditional 
consent" 

'<  Oonditional  on  what ) " 

«  On  our  not  marrying  till  next  jear.'' 

<<Dld  he  give  you  the  impresaon  that 


on  that  condition  we  might  consider  our- 
selves engaged  I ''  asked  Blake. 

Liliui  hesitated. 

"He  did  not  seem  to  qnite  say  he 
consented,"  she  replied,  ''and  he  hinted 
that  every  thingwas  not  quite  as  he  would 
like  it  to  be.     What  did  he  mean  1 " 

''  He  meant,  that  he  would  never  give 
his  consent,  and  that  he  wanted  to  soften 
the  blow  by  simply  postponing  it  He  will 
never  consent  1" 

"  Why  not  t "  asked  Lilian  eagerly. 

"  Because  he  disUkes  ma" 

"Whyl    How  can  he!" 

"  It  is  not  so  difficult,*'  he  replied  with 
a  slight  smile;  ** but,  as  he  would  noi  tell 
me  the  reason,  I  cannot  answer  your 
question.  I  thought  him  open  and  gene- 
rous till  last  nighty  and  now — ^well,  I  dare 
say  I  am  prejudiced  against  him,  because  he 
wishes  to  separate  u&" 

''I  cannot  befieve  it,"  she  cried. 

'*  Itis  true.  Has  he  saida  word  to  make 
you  think  he  looks  upon  me  as  even  possibly 
en»u;ed  to  you  t " 

Lilian  reflected,  and  unoonsciottsly  inter- 
preted all  the  doctor  had  said  in  the  most 
unfavourable  way. 

'*  He  cannot — ^he  shall  not  separate  us," 
she  said  firmly. 

"  He  can,  and  he  will" 

"  Bodney  1 "  she  exclaimed,  stopping 
suddenly,  and  laying  her  hand  on  his,  ''do 
you  mean  it )  " 

He  took  her  hand. 

'*  Yes,  unless  you  love  me  as  much  as  I 
hope." 

"  I  love  you  more  than  my  life." 

'*  My  own  1 "  he  whispered. 

The  terrible  dread  which  had  seized  her 
heart  died  away  as  he  spoke,  and  a  fit  of 
sobbing  relieved  her.  When  she  was  calm 
again,  Blake  put  before  her,  with  all  the 
power  he  was  capable  of,  the  necessity  of 
acting  for  themselves.  He  invented  reasons 
of  a  powerful  kind  why  they  should  many 
at  once,  not  scrupling  to  draw  on  his 
imagination,  in  view  of  the  terriUe  pro- 
babSity  that,  unless  he  won  her  consent  to 
his  wiso,  every  chance  of  winning  her  would 
soon  vanish. 

He  need  scarcely  have  pleaded  so  hard ; 
she  was  only  too  ready  to  acquiesce.  In  her 
eyes,  whatever  he  did  was  right ;  whatever 
he  proposed,  wise.  Before  tikey  separated, 
she  had  promised  to  meet  him  the  next 
morning  but  one,and  be inarried  in  London. 
He  was  to  return  to  London  at  once,  and 
obtain  the  necessary  licence. 

Meanwhile    Fairchild    was    expecting 
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every  day  to  hear  from  bis  oousin.  Blake 
had  been  yery  dyil  to  him  when  they  met 
at  Glenfoyle,  and  Fairchild  did  not  ims^gine 
that  he  woqld  be  identified  as  a  relaiioa  of 
the  Oaptain  Fairchild  who  was  formerly 
only  too  well  known  to  the  ex-army 
sorgeon.  Still,  he  was  nneasy;  he  could 
not  help  imagining  that  matters  had  gone 
too  far  to  be  easily,  set  righti  and,  that 
even  if  Lilian  were  ^nved  it  would  be  at 
the  cost  of  much  suffering. 

On  Wednesday  ni^tthe  expected  letter 
came.  It  left  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  Blake,  and  showed  turn  to 
be  a  man  utterly  unfitted  to  have  the  love 
of  Lilian. 

Fairchild  put  the  letter  carefully  in  his 
pocket  He  thought  at  first  of  writing  to 
the  doctor  that  nighty  but  on  second 
thoughts  resolved  to  carry  his  news  hhn- 
self  we  next  morning. 

He  did  not  sleqp  well  that  night  The 
certainty  that  at  last  the  field  would  be 
open  to  him  excited  him,  and  he  spent 
some  hours  in  vain  imaginin^Ei  of  future 
happiness.  He  finally  dropped  off  into  a 
troubled  slumber,  and  woke  late  with 
a  bad  headache. 

There  was  only  one  letter  for  turn ;  it 
had  the  Beading  postmark.  He  did  not 
recognise  the  handwriting.  He  opened  it 
and  glanced  at  the  signature — <*Your 
faithful  old  nurse^  Susan  Griffiths." 

"  What  on  earth  is  she  writing  to  me 
about  t "  was  his  mental  query.  But  as  he 
read  the  short,  strangely-worded  letter,  his 
interest  became  intense. 

It  jK>Id  him  shortly  that  Lilifin,  having 
first  bound  her  not  to  say  a  word  to  her 

f;uardian  or  Miss  Macpherson,  had  con- 
essed  that  she  was  going  to  London  by 
the  train  on  Thursday  morning  to  meet 
Mr.  Blake.  It  piteously  appealed  to  Fair- 
child  to  try  and  meet  her,  and  prevent  her 
doing  what  she  would  regret  all  her  life- 
time. 

Fairchild  crushed  the  letter  into  his 
pocket  and  seized  his  hat  He  had  not 
breakfasted,  but  what  of  that)  He  ran 
downstairs  and  snatched  up  the  time-table. 
He  found  there  was  plenty  of  time  for 
him  to  reach  Paddington  before  the  time 
named. 

The  train  started  immediately.  When 
he  was  in  the  carriage  it  struck  him  that 

Grhaps  he  might  have  reached  Beading 
fore  Lilian  started,  but  a  reference  to  the 
time-table  showed  that  it  was  doubtful. 
If  only  he  had  risen  a.t  his  usual 
hour! 


He  had  half  an  hour  to  spare  when  he 
reached  the  terminus.  He  went  into  the 
refreshment-room  to  get  a  cup  of  coffee; 
he  felt  weary  and  done  up.  He  had  not 
been  there  many  minutes,  when  he  felt  a 
hand  on  his  arm.  He  turned  round  quickly, 
and  saw  Blake  at  his  elbow. 

'' Grood-moming,"  said  the  latter,  who 
had  had  time  to  decide  upon  his  tactics. 
The  moment  he  had  caught  sight  of  Fair- 
child  he  knew  why  he  was  come,  or  at 
least  suspected  it  .  "  Axe  you  going  down 
this  morning  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  expect  so,"  replied  Fairchild. 

'*So  am  I;  perhaps  we  may  travel 
together,  if  you  are  bound  for  Beading,  as 

T   aw*  " 

i  am. 

Fairchild  reflected  that  if  only  he  could 
keep  close  to  Blake,  he  was  sure  of  not 
missing  Lilian.  He  would  have  preferred 
to  see  Lilian  alone,  but  did  not  know 
exactly  where  she  and  Blake  were  to  meet 
So  he  responded  as  cordially  as  he  could  to 
his  companion's  advances. 

*'  I  see  you  are  having  a  second  break- 
fast^" remarked  Blake,  "  I  think  I  will 
have  some  coffee  too." 

He  ordered  the  waiter  to  bring  it 

**  You  look  very  seedy  this  morning,"  he 
added  to  Fairchild;  *'  I  think  a  little  brandy 
would  do  you  good." 

"  I  am  rather  unwell,"  aasented  Fairchild. 

''Waiter,  some  brandy,"  cried  Blake. 
''  You  must  put  some  in  your  coffee,"  he 
added ;  ''  I'm  a  medical  man,  and  prescribe 
it.  Have  you  your  ticket  I  I'm  just  going 
to  get  mine  whilst  my  coffee  cools.  ShaU 
I  got  yours  I " 

Fairchild  had  to  decide  in  a  moment 

"  Let  qie  go,"  he  said,  rising ;  "  I  will  be 
back  in  a  moment" 

"  As  you  like,"  replied  Blake. 

Fairchild  had  argued  that,  if  Blake  left 
him,  he  could  easilvgive  him  the  slip.  On 
the  other  hand  he  himself  could  leave  the 
refreshment-room  and  get  a  porter  to  fetch 
the  tickets  whilst  he  kept  his  eye  on  the 
door.  He  did  so,  and  was  soon  back  in  his 
place.  Blake  had  not  quitted  the  corner 
in  which  they  were  sitting. 

But  during  Fairchild's  short  absence,  his 
companion  had  drawn  a  small  phial  from 
his  pocket  and  quietly  poured  a  few  drops 
into  the  cup  from  which  Fairchild  had  been 
drinking.  There  was  no  one  about,  and 
his  action,  hidden  by  a  newspaper,  was 
unobserved 

''  Thanks,  very  much,"  he  said  as  Fair- 
child  gave  hint  hi^  ticket  ''There's  your 
brandy,  don't  spare  it;  you  want  it" 
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Fairchild  poured  some  into  his  cup,  and 
irank  it  off. 

"  It  tastes  qoeerly,"  he  observed. 

"They  don  t  give  you  very  good  spirits 
it  railway-stations/'  replied  Slake.  But 
Pairchild  did  not  quite  catch  what  he  said. 
Ele  felt  his  head  was  behaving  strangely. 
There  was  a  slight  ringing  in  his  ears,  and 
be  was  losing  power  over  his  faculties.  He 
made  an  effort  to  rouse  himself,  but  a  con- 
viction gained  on  him  that  it  was  not 
PForth  while.  He  did  not  remember  any- 
thing more. 

When  he  awoke  he  could  not  make  out 
i¥hat  had  occurred.  He  found  himself 
[jing  on  a  bed  in  a  Lu^e  ward.  He  felt 
very  sick  and  faint  An  attendant  soon 
same  to  himi  and  he  discovered  he  was  in 
%  hospital 

An  hour's  rest  and  some  reEreshmedt 
revived  him  considerably,  and  with  return- 
ing consciousness  came  remembrance  of 
prhat  had  happened.  He  looked  at  his 
nratch  in  dread ;  it  was  past  five  o'clock 

He  sank  back  in  despair.  He  was  too 
late.  Before  this  Lilian  was  married,  and 
oiarried  to  a  num  who  had  not  scrupled  to 
poison  him ;  for  he  had  no  doubt  that  Blake 
bad  drugged  him,  though  he  could  not 
guess  how.  It  was  just  within  the  bounds 
3f  possibility  that  the  brandy,  taken  before 
be  had  eaten  any  solid  food,  had  overcome 
bim,  but  it  did  not  seem  probable. 

As  soon  as  the  house-phjrsician  gave  him 
leave,  and  the  necessary  formaliues  were 
over,  he  drove  to  Pa4dington  to  make  the 
journey  to  Reading.  He  would  see  the 
doctor,  and  tell  him  all — not  that  it  would 
do  much  good. 

He  only  just  caught  the  train.  He  sat 
with  the  window  open,  and  the  cool  air 
refreshed  him.  He  felt  himself  again  by 
the  time  Reading  was  reached. 

He  jumped  out  of  the  train,  and  stum- 
bled against  a  man  descending  from  the 
next  compartment.  He  thought  for  a 
moment  that  he  must  still  be  dreaming,  for 
it  was  Rodney  Blake. 

It  was  no  dream,  however.  Fairchild 
took  his  arm. 

*'Are  you  going  to  QlenfoyleY"  he 
asked. 

"  Yes,"  was  Blake's  short  reply. 

''We  will  go  together,  then.  I  have 
something  to  tell  Dr.  Maopherson  which  it 
may  interest  you  to  hear." 

"Whatisitt" 

'^The  contents  of  a  letter  from  my 
cousin.  Major  Fairchild.  You  knew  him 
in  India  when  he  was  Captain  Fairchild." 


Blake  shook  himself  free. 

"  You  may  go  alone,"  he  said  with  an 
oath. 

Fairchild  hesitated  whether  to  let  him  go 
off  or  whether  to  pursue  the  subject  of  their 
morning  encounter.  He  decided  that  no 
good  could  come  of  doing  so.  His  illness 
had  been  noticed  before  his  fainting,  and 
Blake  would  be  able  to  dear  himself  from 
all  hand  in  it  So  Fairchild  turned  on  his 
heel,  and  left  him. 

He  could  not  make  it  out  One  thing 
waa  certain — Lilian  and  Blake  had  not  met 

He  took  a  cab  to  Glenfoyle  in  great 
excitement.  When  he  arrived  he  found 
everything  in  confusion. 

A  few  words  put  the  doctor  in  posses- 
sion of  what  had  occurred. 

"  Thank  Heaven  1 "  he  exclaimed.  "  By 
a  most  providential  chance,  a  schoolfellow 
of  Lilian's  came  unexpectedly  yesterday, 
and  my  sister  persuaded  her  to  stay  the 
night  Lilian  behaved  sd  strangely  that  I 
thought  she  was  ill,  and  sent  for  the 
doctor,  who  was  to  come  at  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing. Lilian,  however,  insisted  on  going  out^ 
but  I  was  so  convinced  that  something  was 
wrong  that  I  insisted  on  my  sister's  accom- 
panying her.  Then  she  became  hysterical, 
and  Dr.  Cope  ordered  her  to  keep  her  bed 
for  the  day." 

It  was  a  narrow  escape.  When  she  found 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  leave  the 
house  alone,  she  tried  to  persuade  her  old 
nurse  to  tdegraph  to  Blake,  but  Susan 
firmly  refused.  Blake  saw  several  trains 
in,  and  then  returned  to  his  house, 
homing  to  find  a  telegram,  but  as  none  had 
amvea  he  returned  to  the  station.  At 
last  he  determined  to  go  to  Glenfoyle,  and 
find  out  the  meaning  of  Lilian's  failure  to 
keep  her  appointment  He  kept  a  sharp 
looK-out  for  JPairchild,  who  escaped  being 
seen  by  only  just  catching  his  train. 

The  news  of  her  lovor^s  unworthiness, 
which  had  to  be  told  her,  affected  poor  Lilian 
painfully.  At  first  she  would  not  believe 
it,  but  was  forced  to  do  so  at  last,  espe- 
cially as  further  proof  was  not  wanting  in 
his  olenee.  She  was  ill  for  some  wedcs ; 
when  she  recovered,  she  asked  that  Rodney 
Blake's  name  might  never  be  mentioned  to 
her. 

Fairchild  acted  wisely,  and  let  some 
months  pass  by  before  he  made  any 
attempt  to  win  her  affection.  She  did  net 
know  what  part  he  had  borne  in  savins 
her  from  Blake,  for  Susan  kept  silent  a^a 
so  did  the  others.  But  she  knew  it  after- 
wards— ^when  they  were  married. 
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A  STORY. 
CHAPTER  V. 

That  same  eyening,  old  Kathe  sent  the 
girl  out  OB  some  errands.  When  they 
were  done,  she  took  the  path  through  the 
chestnut-wood,  and  walked  slowly  on  till 
she  reached  the  little  hotel  by  the  lake 
waters,  where  the  tourists  and  travellers 
from  Lucerne  usually  stayed. 

The  lighted  rooms  and  the  pretty  wooden 
balcony  were  all  filled  with  people,  many 
of  whom  had  come  to  see  the  ceremony 
of  opening  the  railway.  Gay  groups  were 
sitting  at  the  little  tables.  There  were 
beautuul  colours  and  fair  faces ;  there  were 
flowers,  and  fruit,  and  crystal  on  the  tables, 
and  busy  waiters  bustling  to  and  fro.  The 
girl  paused  for  an  instant,  and  looked  at 
one  of  the  groups  on  the  balcony.  There 
were  two  women — fair,  young,  exquisitely 
dreased — and  talking  and  laughing  with 
them,  in  gay  fashion,  was  Conrad  yon 
Eeichenberg. 

He  did  not  see  her.  She  moyed  hurriedly 
away,  her  heart  beating  with  slow,  heayy 
throbs. 

The  difference  between  them  came  home 
to  her  in  that  moment  as  it  had  never  done 
before. 

"  He  is  of  their  world.  What  can  I  be  to 
him  t "  she  thought  to  herself,  and  the  hot 
tears  dimmed  her  sight 

The  vision  of  those  beautiful  women  rose 
before  her  again  and  again.  They  were  of 
his  rank,  his  order ;  and  he  had  looked  so 
pay  and  happy,  talking  and  laughing  there 
in  the  moonUght. 

Then  a  terror  fell  on  her,  unlike  any 
feeling  she  had  ever  experienced.  Why 
should  his  actions  bo  of  such  importance ) 
Why  should  smile  or  word  of  his  lighten  or 
darken  her  life  1 

Not  even  to  her  own  heart  could  she 
answer  these  questiouF.  She  felt  stifled, 
terrified,  oppressed.  She  forgot  the  hour 
and  everythinff  else,  and  hurried  on  till 
she  reached  the  little  churchyard  where 
Hans  Krauss  lay  buried.  There  she  threw 
herself  on  his  grave,  and  buried  her  face  in 
the  dew-wet  turf,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

For  several  succeeding  days  the  girl  only 
saw  the  young  Austrian  in  the  company  of 
the  same  two  women.  She  never  spoke  or 
looked  at  him,  and  he  never  attempted  to 
detain  her. 

Indeed,  he  was  in  sore  perplexity  him- 
self.   His  stepmother  and  tlie  beautiful 


girl  who  was  his  father's  ward  were  inexo 
rable  in  their  demands  on  his  time,  and  h< 
was  obliged  to  dance  attendance  on  theii 
whims  from  morning  till  night  It  had 
always  been  an  understood  thing  that  he 
should  one  day  marry  the  Friiulein  voi 
Erfurt,  who  was  an  orphan,  and  a  ward  ol 
his  father's,  and  very  rich ;  but  never  had 
that  tacit  acceptance  of  his  fate  come  home 
to  him  so  unpleasantly  as  at  the  present 
moment  She  was  beautiful,  and  refined, 
and  highly  accomplished,  and  yet  she  had 
no  power  to  touch  his  heart 

Even  the  good-natured  tolerance  and 
placid  affection  with  which  he  had  been 
used  to  regard  her  failed  him  now.  He 
had  grown  impatient,  cold,  resentful ;  and 
her  raillery  and  badinage  on  the  subject 
drove  him  nearly  desperate. 

''When  once  the  line  is  opened,  they 
will  go,"  he  said  to  himself  with  a  sense 
of  relief,  and  was  rejoiced  when  the  im- 
portant day  came,  and  the  first  trial  of  the 
railway  was  pronounced  a  perfect  success. 

The  whole  village  had  turned  out  to 
watch  the  strange,  slow  engine  and  its 
quaint  car  creep  slowly  up  that  steep 
ascent  It  seemed  incredible  that  such  a 
thing  could  be  done,  and  yet  thei«,  before 
their  eyes,  was  the  miracle  being  accom- 
plished. Edelweiss  was  among  the  crowd, 
and  watched  breathlessly  as  the  passenger- 
car  went  creeping  slowly,  slowly  up,  pushed 
on  by  the  locomotive  at  a  steady,  equal 
speed  of  some  three  miles  an  hour.  The 
engineers  were  in  the  car,  and  she  recog- 
nised 6he  handsome,  eager  face  of  Conrad 
von  Keichenberg. 

She  felt  sick  and  cold,  as  she  stood 
gazing  up  the  almost  perpendicular  slope. 
She  knew  the  train  could  be  stopped  any- 
where and  at  any  moment  Still,  it  looked 
perilous  in  the  extreme,  and  she  shuddered 
and  hid  her  eyes,  and  thought  of  the  risk 
moi«  than  of  the  wonder  and  triumph. 

The  eyes  of  the  young  Austrian  were 
on  her,  and  he  saw  the  sudden  gesture. 
It  touched  him  as  nothing  else  could  have 
done.  He  knew  perfectly  well  for  whom 
her  heart  ached  with  fear  and  terror. 

«I  will  see  her  to-night,"  he  said  to 
himself.  ''Poor  little,  tender,  innocent 
soul!" 

As  the  train  went  round  the  first  curve, 
the  girl  turned  away.  She  could  not  bear 
to  look  at  it  She  thought  of  that  terrible 
bridge  spanning  the  gorge — a  spider- 
thread  between  earth  and  air.  Her  whole 
soul  shuddered  and  grew  sick  She  turned 
away  from  the  chattering,  eager  crowd. 
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and  went  down  to  the  waterside,  and  took 
her  book  and  sat  down  to  read  in  a  quiet 
little  shady  place  where  no  one  was  likely 
to  come.  Her  time  was  all  her  own.  The 
wood-carver  and  his  wife  were  going  to 
spend  the  eyening  with  a  neighbour.  She 
was  free  to  roam  where  she  would. 

The  interest  in  her  book,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  progress,  soon 
absorbed  her,  and  she  lost  all  count  of 
time.  Only  at  last  a  voice  that  was  like 
music  to  her  ears,  sounded  through  the 
stillness  of  the  woods,  and  made  her  spring 
to  her  feet  with  a  sudden  little  cry  of  joy. 
She  saw  Conrad  von  Beichenberg. 

"Where  have  you  hidden  yourself  all 
these  days  1 "  he  asked  her,  looking  down 
with  kindling  eyes  at  the  face  so  softly 
flushed,  at  the  drooping  lids,  and  loose, 
rich  hair  that  made  her  dower  of  beauty. 

''  I — I  have  been  always  in  the  village," 
she  answered,  trembling.  "  You  saw  me 
often,  I  think ;  only  you  did  not  speak.  I 
did  not  expect  it  You  had  those  beautiful 
ladies  with  you." 

He  smiled  a  little. 

"  True.  And  did  you  mind  very  much 
that  I  avoided  you — although,  believe  me, 
it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful 
ladies,  but  your  own  1 " 

"My  ownl"  she  echoed.  "I  do  not 
understand." 

"  Sit  down  again,  and  I  will  explain," 
he  said  gently  as  he  sank  down  on  the  soft 
green  turf.  "  You  see,  my  child,  there  is 
someone  who  cares  for  you  very  much,  and 
he  is  jealous,  and  watches  you  very  closely. 
I  feared  you  might  anger  him,  and  he 
would  be  a  cruel  enemy,  I  fancy. ' 

"You  mean  Franz  Briihl,"  she  said, 
growing  suddenly  pale.  "Ah,  I  do  not 
care  for  him,  or  wnat  he  thinks.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  with  me." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  the  young 
man  gravely,  "  for  I  should  not  like  you  to 
befondof  him — though,  indeed,  it  should  not 
matter  to  me  one  way  or  other.  And  now 
tell  me,  are  you  glad  to  see  me  safe  again  ? 
You  did  not  stay  long  to  watch  the  Bigi- 
Bahn." 

"No,"  she  said  with  a  shudder.  "It 
was  horrible;  it  looked  so  dangerous.  I 
thought  all  the  time^—oh,  if  any  timig  should 
happen  to — to " 

"  To  me,  dear ) "  he  asked  gently.  "And 
would  you  care  so  much ) " 

She  raised  her  eyes,  and  the  look  of 
passionate  admiration  in  their  depths 
startled  him. 

"  Ah  yes,"   she  said  in  a  strange  sup- 


Eressed  voice.  "  How  can  I  help  it  t  You 
ave  been  so  kind  and  so  eood." 

"  No— no,"  he  disclaimed  eagerly ;  "  you 
are  too  grateful,  little  one.  Like  all  your 
sex,  you  rush  into  one  of  two  extremes. 
You  take  all  and  give  nothing,  or  you  take 
nothing  and  give  alL  And  how  did  you 
like  the  books  1 "  he  went  on.  "  Were  they 
very  difficult  1 " 

"  No,"  she  answered  with  a  glad  smile ; 
"I  can  read  them  quite  well.  I  have  nearly 
finished  one.     Shall  I  read  you  some  1" 

"No,  not  now,"  he  said  gravely;  "I 
want  to  talk  to  you.  It  seems  a  long  time 
since  we  had  a  chat — does  it  not  1 " 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  looking  at  him 
with  all  her  soul  in  her  eyes,  too  utterly 
radiant  and  content  for  any  fear  or  gri^ 
to  cross  her  memory  now.  "But  why 
should  you  care  to  speak  to  me  when  you 
have — themi"  she  added,  nodding  her 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  gay  little  hotel 
where  she  knew  his  friends  were  staying. 

"  Why ! "  he  said  slowly.  "  Why  does 
one  prefer  night  to  mom;  or  shade  to  sun, 
or  anything  that  is  cool  and  restful,  and 
simple  and  mnocent,  in  contrast  to  what  is 
garish,  and  brilliant,  and  loud  1  The  bright- 
ness and  the  brilliance  dazzle,  but  they  tire 
one;  the  coolness  and  the  simplicity 
refresh  as  well  as  rest.  Does  Franz  ever 
tell  you  you  are  beautiful)"  he  added 
irrelevantly. 

She  started  a  little. 

"  Oh  no,  I  do  not  think  he  would  notice 
anything  like  that,"  she  said  simply.  "  We 
have  grown  up  together  since  childhood.  I 
do  not  suppose  he  thinks  much  about 
what  I  am. 

"  Oh  yes,  he  does,"  answered  her  com- 
panion ;  "  and  he  hates  me  in  proportion  to 
those  thoughts.  Tell  me,  chila,  have  you  a 
faithful  memory)  Would  you  soon  forget?" 

"  Not  anyone  I  loved,  or  who  had  been 
good  to  me,"  she  answered  readily. 

"  When  I  go  away,"  he  went  on  slowly, 
not  looking  at  her,  but  keenly  conscious 
of  the  growing  whiteness  of  face  and  lip8« 
"  do  you  think  you  will  remember  me  for — 
for  a  little  while.  Edelweiss  t " 

Again  that  thrill  of  pain  and  horror  ran 
through  the  girl's  veins.  Her  eyes  sank, 
her  heart  beat  slowly  and  painfully. 

"  For  all  m^  life,"  she  said  at  last,  with  a 
strange,  despairing  sadness  that  smote  him 
to  the  heart  He  looked  at  her  sflently 
and  long.  Bight  and  wrong,  duty  and 
desire,  set  and  arrayed  themselves  before 
him.  She  herself  was  not  fully  conscious 
of  what  her  words  betrayed;  but  he  knew 
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it  all,  and  read  her  heart  like  an  open  book, 
and  knew,  too,  that  never  again  on  its 
white  pages  would  there  be  aoeht  but  that 
dark  shadow  of  himself  standing  between 
her  and  all  the  sunshine  of  her  simple  life. 

"  Do  you  mean  that^  really  ? "  he  asked, 
not,  indeed,  from  cruelty,  but  from  that 
innate  sense  of  yanitv  and  proprietorship 
which  makes  up  so  large  a  sum  in  most 
men's  love. 

''I  have  never  told  yon  what  is  not 
true,"  she  answered  simply,  and  her  lips 
quivered  like  those  of  a  grieved  .child. 

With  a  sudden  overmastering  impulse 
he  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  them. 

"For  all  your  life,"  he  murmured 
passionately.  ''Ob,  child — child,  and  I 
shall  think  of  you  for  all  mine  1 " 

She  rested  there  against  him,  quite 
passive,  quite  silent,  on^  her  cheeks  were 
crimson  as  any  rose,  and  her  eyes  dared  not 
meet  his  own. 

"Fate  is  very  hard  on  me,"  he  said 
presently  with  a  heavy  sigL  "  If  I  were 
free,  if  I  could  do  as  I  pleased  with  my 
life,  wo  would  never  part  again,  my  child, 
you  and  I." 

"Are  men  not  always  free?"  she  asked 
faintly. 

The  touch  of  his  lips  seemed  still 
to  thrill  her  senses,  and  the  blue 
sky  and  the  sunny  leaves  were  hazy 
and  indistinct.  Half  shyly  she  drew  her- 
self away  from  his  arm,  and  he  made  no 
effort  to  detain  her. 

"Indeed,  no,"  he  answered,  lus  face 
Rowing  dark  and  troubled.  "Sometimes 
It  is  their  own  follies  that  make  their 
shackles — sometimes  it  is  the  force  of 
necessity.  With  me,  I  think  it  is  a 
mixture  of  botL" 

She  listened,  still  in  a  half  dream.  That 
caress,  that  touch,  that  soft^  sweet,  un- 
utterable delight  which  had  throbbed  in 
heart  and  pulse,  were  still  too  new  to  be 
forgotten.  Nothing  else  seemed  to  matter 
very  much  just  then. 

"  Tou — ^you  do  not  quite  understand,  I 
tlunk,"  he  went  on,  as  she  did  not  speak. 
"Perhaps  you  do  not  believe  it  will  cost 
me  any  pain  to  leave  you  ? " 

"  Why  should  it  7 "  she  asked  simply. 
"Tou  are  so  wise  and  great,  and  your  lue 
is  all  so  different  I  am  only  a  little 
peasant.  You  would  be  ashamed,  no 
doubt,  if  those  beautiful  ladies  saw  you 
with  me.  I  think  you  have  only  meant 
to  be  kind  to  me,  because  you  were  sorry 
I  should  be  so  lonely  and  ignorant" 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  persist 


in  saying  I  have  been  kind  to  you,"  he  said 
gloomily;  "and  you  are  not  ignorant — 
only  simple  and  innocent  of  soul,  and  that 
is  worth  any  other  knowledge." 

She  looked  at  him  wistfully  with  her 
soft,  troubled  eyes.  It  seemed  wonderful 
that  he  should  think  of  her  at  all. 

"  You  say  that  because  you  wish  to 
please  me  with  mysel£  But  I  know  what 
I  am,  and  what  I  must  seem  to  you  beside 
— beside  others." 

"How  those  others  trouble  youl"  he 
said  with  a  half  smil&  ' '  You  have  no  nee^ 
to  be  jealous.  You  have  cost  me  a  great 
deal  more  thought  than  those  ladies,  I  assure 
you." 

"  And  you  are  going  away,"  she  said  with 
a  little  catch  in  her  breath.  "  Shall  you 
ever  come  back,  do  you  think  1 " 

For  a  moment  he  was  silent,  wrestling 
with  a  temptation  whose  strength  she 
could  not  understand.  In  the  golden 
evening  light  she  looked  so  fair  and  append- 
ing ;  there  was  such  sweet  trouble  in  her 
eyes — such  childish  beauty  in  the  rosy 
lips,  that  he  felt  the  task  he  had  set 
himself  was  indeed  a  hard  one.  From  the 
first  he  had  never  meant  to  be  more  than 
friendly  and  good-natured  to  her ;  he  could 
not  account,  even  to  himself,  for  the  change 
that  had  come  over  his  feelings. 

And  now  she  loved  him,  though  she 
hardly  knew  it,  and  when  he  went  away 
her  life  would  be  harder,  colder,  more  lonely 
than  ever ! 

"  I  do  not  think  I  shall  come  back,"  he 
said  at  last,  "or,  at  least,  not  for  many 
years.  Perhaps  you  will  have  married 
Franz  Briihl  by  that  time,"  he  added 
somewhat  bitterly. 

She  grew  very  white. 

"Oh  no,"  she  said  below  her  breath. 
"It  is  unkind  of  you  to  say  that" 

"  Well,someone  else,  if  not  Franz  Briihl," 
he  went  on  lightly. 

"If  only  you  would  come  back  some 
time,"  she  said  piteously,  appalled  by  the 
sudden  sense  of  desolation  his  words  had 
brought 

He  bent  down  and  took  her  trembling 
hands  in  both  his  own. 

"  Listen  1 "  he  sdd.  "  When  I  was 
years  younger  than  I  am  now,  a  beautiful 
child  came  to  dwell  in  my  home.  My 
father  was  her  guardian,  and  we  grew  up 
together.  As  time  passed  on  \fo  were 
betrothed.  I  did  not  love  her  a§ — as  men 
love  sometimes — but  she  was  fair,  and  good, 
and  fond  of  me,  and  I  knew  that  some  day 
we  should  marry.     Then  I  came  here,  and 
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I  saw  you.  Perhaps  yon  will  not  believe 
me  if  I  tell  you  how  I  have  grown  to  care 
for  you  above  and  beyond  all  others  whom 
I  have  met  and  known — above  even  the 
duty  that  I  owe  another.  But  whether 
you  believe  it  or  not,  child,  it  is  true. 
Now  you  know  all  But  there  is  one 
thing  that  you  do  not  know,  and  that  is 
that  for  your  sake  I  am  ready  to  break  faith 
and  honour,  and  set  myself  free.  If  you 
tell  me  that  you  love  me — if  you  bid  me 
do  this,  I  will  do  it  for " 

"  Oh  no — no !  '*  she  cried  wildly.  "  You 
are  wronging  yourself.  A  promise  is  a 
sacred  thing — so  my  father  always  told  me, 
and  one  should  always  keep  the  word  one 
has  pledged.  And,  after  all,"  she  added  more 
calmly,  *'  what  could  I  be  to  youY  I  am  not 
of  your  order.  I  should  only  shame  you, 
and  all  the  love  I  could  bring  would 
not  alter  that  I — I  only  knew  how 
different  I  was  when  I  saw  her.  If— if 
sometimes  I  saw  you — if  I  thought  you 
would  come  back  just  once  or  twice  as  the 
years  go  on,  I  should  be  happy  enough.  I 
could  not  ask  for  more,  or  accept  it" 

"Then,"  he  said  coldly,  "you  do  not 
love  me.  For  I  could  not  be  content  to 
see  you  set  yourself  so  far  apart  from  me. 
But  you  do  not  mind  whether  I  am  un- 
happy." 

She  looked  at  him  with  so  piteous  a 
reproach,  that  it  silenced  him. 

"  How  can  it  be  in  my  power  to  make 
you  that  f "  she  said.  "  You  have  so  fair 
a  life  before  yon,  and  I  can  only  be  a 
memory.  It  will  be  nothing  to  you  that 
you  ever  saw  me  when  once  you  are  back 
in  the  great  world  again." 

Amidst  the  pain  and  anger  of  his  heart, 
her  simple  words  went  home  to  him  as  a 
plain  truth  always  does.  Forgetfulness 
would  be  so  easy  to  him  in  comparison 
with  herself.  She  was  only  a  little  moun- 
tain-flower, blooming  fair  and  sweet  in 
her  humble  solitude.  To  transplant  her 
would  be  cruel,  to  pluck  her  for  his  own 
selfish  fancy  would  be  base,  and  he  knew 
well  enough  that  no  love  outlasts  a  shamed 
pride,  or  bridges  an  unequal  distance. 

"Tell  me  which  it  shall  be,"  he  said 
again.  "There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  be  my  wife,  if  you  will  You 
have  native  grace  and  aptitude,  and  you 
are  beautiful  as  a  dream,  and  are  quick 
to  learn.  Besides,  half  my  life  is  spent  in 
travelling,  and  no  one  would  know." 

She  rose  slowly  to  her  feet     How  could 


she  tell  him  that  the  very  fact  of  making 
excuses  such  as  these,  only  served  to  show 
her  how  sreat  must  be  the  need  of  them  1 

"  You  have  pledged  your  word,"  she  said 
gently.  "  You  must  keep  it  Do  not  think 
of  me.  It  is  not  your  fault  that  I  cannot 
forget" 

"  But  stay  ! "  he  cried,  springing  hastily 
up;  "your  words  seem  Uke  a  reproach.  I 
can  never  forgive  myself  if  I  have  made 
you  unhappy." 

"You  only  meant  to  be  kind,"  she  said 
gently.  "I  shall  always  remember  that  And 
I  will  think  of  you  in  vour  great  world 
and  in  your  own  life — for  she  loves  you, 
no  doubt,  and  you  will  wed  her,  as  you 
have  promised;  and  for  me— it  does  not 
matter  for  me — I,  who  have  not  even  a 
name  to  call  my  own." 

Her  tears  fell  softly.  She  moved  away, 
but  in  a  second  he  was  beside  her,  and  had 
drawn  the  drooping  golden  head  down  on 
his  breast 

"  You  might  be  happy,  and  I  also,  it 
only  you  would  listen,"  he  murmured  ten- 
derly, and  once  again  he  bent  and  touched 
her  lips.     She  trembled,  and  turned  cold. 

"Do  not  ask  me,"  she  sud  piteously. 
"  There  is  only  right  and  wrong.  There 
is  no  middle  course.  Oh,  you  teiow  that 
just  as  well  as  I  myself  !  Oh,  let  me  go 
now  !    You  are  cruel  to  me." 

He  released  her  in  a  moment 

"  It  is  you  who  are  cruel,"  he  said  with 
sudden  anger.  "  And  you  do  not  love  me. 
If  you  did " 

But  she  had  fled  away  down  the  little 

E>ath  like  a  startled  hare.     Only  at  his  feet 
ay  the  books  he  had  lent  her. 

He  stooped  down  and  picked  them  up, 
and  then  went  on  through  the  green  woods, 
restless,  and  angered,  and  miserably  con- 
scious of  some  wrong  he  had  done,  and 
vainly  sought  to  excuse, 
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LADY  LOVELACE. 

ST  IBM  AUTBOB  OT  "JUPITH  WTMIB,"  £«.,  XlO. 
CSAFTXRX 

"  Papa,  what  happsned  twenty  yean 
agot"  aiked  Edie,  a  little  abniptly,  the 
next  moniing. 

She  and  her  father  were  seated  one  on 
'  either  side  of  the  fire ;  breakfast  was  over, 
,  biit  the  table  had  not  been  yet  beared,  and 
the  steaming  kettle  was  still  keeping  np  a 
cheery  little  song  on  its  own  account 

The  sqnire  folded  his  newspaper  and 
lud  it  acroeu  hia  knee.  Reading,  he  knew 
by  experience,  was  out  of  the  question  when 
Edie  intended  conversation,  and  her  tone 
of  voice  showed  that  she  was  bent  on 
conversation  now. 

"Twenty  years  agot" he  repeated  elowly, 
rabbtng  hu  forehMd.  "Well,  my  dear, 
a  good  many  things  happened  twenty 
yean  ago.  Let  me  think.  There  was  the 
death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  the  great 
Exhibition  in  London " 

"  Papa,  yon  know  I  don't  mean  things 
of  that  sort  I  mean  what  was  happening 
here  in  Stanham  about  twenty  years 
aga" 

"  Here  in  Stanhani,"anBwered  the  squire; 
"ah,  tlut's  another  question  altogether. 
Well,  I  sappoee  harvesting,  and  hnnting, 
and  poaching,  and  pilfering,  went  on  much 
about  the  same  as  they  do  now," 

"Papa,  if  your  memory  really  is  too 
weak  to  be  aUe  to  tell  ma  what  was  going 
on  twenty  years  ago  here  at  the  Hall  and 
over  there  at  Wickham  Place,  please  don't 
trouble  to  test  it,"  said  Edie,  who  was 
rapidly  getting  exasperated. 

"  Now,  now,  little  girl,  my  memory  is  as 
good  as  yours  any  day  of  the  week,  and 
perhaps  a  little  better.  I  can  go  back  a 
good  forty  years,  let  alone  twenty,  and  you 


can  test  me  by  the  parish-registers  if  yon 
lika" 

"  Forty  years  ago  is  too  remote  a  period 
of  history.  I  want  to  know  what  yon 
were  all  doing  here  and  at  Wickham  Place 
exactly  twenty  years  aga" 

"At  Wickham  Place,  too,"  said  the 
sqnbe,  slightly  arching  hu  eyebrows  at  her. 
"Well,  then,  to  begin  with  home  first. 
Twenty  years  ago  I  was  jnst  putting  off 
my  mourning  for  my  mother  (yon  niow 
die  BurviveiT  my  father  many  years),  and 
looking  about  me,  and  b^inning  to  think 
I  sadly  want«d  a  wife,  uid  the  house  a 
mistress." 

"  Yes,  so  t  thought  And  at  Wickham 
Place  t " 

■'  At  Wickham  Place,  Colonel  Wickham 
had  just  taken  possession  on  the  death  of 
his  grandfather ;  in  fact,  had  quitted  the 
service,  and  come  home  from  India  on 
purpose  to  take  possession  of  the  estata 
He  brought  with  him  a  widowed 
sister '* 

"  Yes,  I  know,  Mrs.  Overbury,  who  died  , 
ever  so  long  ago." 

"  Exactly,  Edie ;  and  Mrs.  Overbury 
brought  vrith  her  a  young  and  very  par- 
ticular friend — Uiss  Edith  Maynard." 

"Yea,  of  course  I  know  that — that  was 

dear  mamma,"  said  Edie,  her  voice  falling 

into  that  soft  reverential  tone  which  young 

girls  always  adopt  in  speaking  of  a  dead 

ofnei. 

Then  there   fell  a   momentary  pause, 
during  which  the  squire's  thonghti  wan- 
dered away  down  a  shady  avenue  filled  j 
with  all  sortA  of  d6bris  of  bygone  years — 
dead  friends,  dead  hopes,  dead  ambitions. 
He  woke  up  with  a  start  to  answer  Edie's  j 
next  question — "  Was  Colonel  Wickham  j 
twenty  years  ago  very  much  what  he  la  { 
now  t"  ^ 

Eh— what,  my  deart"  and  once  more  | 
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the  squire  rubbed  his  forehead.  **Wa« 
Wickham  very  much  what  he  is  now,  do 
you  aakl  No,  I  can't  say  he  waa  He 
very  soon  grew  into  what  he  is  now,  and 
such  he  has  remained  ever  since.  But 
twenty  years  ago  he  was  a  very  different 
man  to  what  you  see  him  to-day — very 
different." 

''I  suppose,"  said  Edie,  who  for  some 
reason  of  her  own  seemed  bent  that 
morning  on  unearthing  this  precise  period 
of  Colonel  Wickham's  history ;  <'  I  suppose 
he  wasn't  for  ever  doing  his  multiplication- 
table  and  rules  of  three— went  in  more  for 
field  sports  and  that  sort  of  thin^." 

''  Well,  no — ^not  exactly  that  either.  He 
was  always  a  bit  of  a  bookworm,  and  never 
cared  much  for  hunting  or  shooting.  I 
suppose  sport  here  seemed  tame  to  him 
after  the  b^  game  he  had  had  out  in 
India.  But  for  all  that  he  was  a  different 
man  to  what  be  is  now.  There  was  more 
spirit  and  ^  in  him  j  he  loved  to  rule  and 
to  have  his  own  way  in  things.  Master 
Phil  wouldn't  have  quite  such  an  ea«y  time 
of  it  if  the  Colonel  were  altogether  what  he 
used  to  be ;  he'd  have  to  knock  under  a 
toifle  now  and  again." 

Edie's  next  question  seemed  not  a  little 
irrelevant  at  first  sight: 

"  Was  dear  mamma  very — very — very 
beautifull"  she  asked,  and  her  eyes 
wandered  from  her  father's  face  to  a  picture 
of  her  dead  mother  hanging  on  the  opposite 
wall. 

The  picture  was  tliat  of  a  fair,  serene^ 
smiling  woman — a  face  one  could  never 
fancy  careworn,  sorrowful,  or  old ;  it 
seemed  expressly  made  and  reserved  for 
happiness  and  youth.  It  owned  to  a  more 
dazzling  complexion  and  more  regular 
features  than  little  Edie's,  but  the  eyes, 
large  and  luminous  though  they  were, 
scarcely  possessed  the  depth  of  meaning, 
the  intensity  of  expression,  which  were 
Edie's  glory,  nor  did  the  mouth  carry  tihat 
nervous,  tremubua  sweetness  which  Erne's 
so  frequently  wore. 

The  father's  eyes  followed  his  daughter's. 

"Surely  yon  can  judge  for  yourself, 
Edie.  As  1  have  so  often  told  you,  a 
better  likeness  than  that  couldn't  have 
been  had  for  love  or  money." 

He  spoke  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  felt 
it  a  positive  personal  injury  to  have  to 
establish  a  fact  that  was  patent  to  aU.  To 
say  truth,  the  beauty  of  this  young  wife 
of  his  had  been  a  special  cause  of  pride 
and  pleasure  to  him  throughout  his  short 
wedded  life. 


Edie  did  not  answer  her  father's  remark. 
Her  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  the  picture. 

"Mamma  must  have  had  many  admirers," 
she  said  slowly  at  length;  "I  wonder  if 
Colonel  Wickham  was  ever  in  love  with 
her." 

The  squire  shook  his  head. 

"  I  must  have  found  him  out  if  it  were 
so — ^you  see,  we  were  so  much  together  in 
those  days." 

"But  how  could  he  help  it — being  in 
love  with  her,  I  mean  %  There  they  were, 
in  the  same  house  together,  mamma  so 
sweet,  and  beautiful,  and  young,  and  he — 
well,  he  wasn't  so  very  old ;  of  course,  he 
was  getting  on " 

"  Bless  my  soul,  child,  he  wasn't  eight- 
and-thirty  in  those  days." 

"  Well,  eight-and-tlurty  is  '  getting  on ' 
— ^that  was  aU  I  said.  Not  too  old  to  nil  in 
love,  of  course,  papa.  How  could  he  help 
iti" 

"Well,  really,  Edie,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  have  never  bothered  my  brains  on 
the  matter.  It  might  be  that  Wickham 
left  his  heart  behind  him  in  India,,  or  it 
might  be  that  your  mother's  beauty  was 
not  his  style,  after  aU.  You  see  there  are 
so  many  'might  he's'  in  a  case  like 
that " 

"  Papa,"  interrupted  Edie  very  earnestly, 
"  mamma  was  very — ^very  sweet — she 
must  have  been.  Sweet  seems  to  be  the 
right  and  only  word  for  her." 

"Aye,  Edie,  you  are  right,  my  child," 
and  here  the  squire's  voice  grew  somewliat 
tremulous.  "  Sweet  is  the  right  and  only 
word  for  her.  Before  anything  else,  her 
sweetness  struck  everyone  who  met  her. 
Eich  and  poor,  it  was  all  one ;  they  all  took 
to  her  and  loved  her.  Even  now,  you  see, 
Edie,  she  is  not  forgotten.  Not  a  Sunday 
passes  that  I  visit  her  grave  after  service 
but  what  I  see  a  little  bunch  of  cottage 
flowers  laid  upon  it  of  one  sort  or  another." 

"  Papa,  the  little  bunches  are  only  of 
one  sort — mignonette." 

"Ah  well,  mignonett&  It  must  be  laid 
there,  I  suppose,  bjr  some  of  the  poor 
people  she  used  to  visit)  and  who  knew  it 
was  her  favourite  flower.  I  can't  re- 
member, myself,  that  she  had  any  special 
likiug  for  the  flower]  it  is  sweety  like 
herself." 

Edie's  next  question  was  a  difficult  one 
to  answer — difficult  for  the  squire,  at  any 
rate,  under  the  circumstances.  She  fixed 
his  eyes  full  on  his  face,  which  was  looking 
at  that  moment,  perhaps,  a  little  absent,  a 
little  6ad. 
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"  Papa,"  she  said,  blantl7|  peremptorily, 
''where  can  I  get  my  quick,  bad  temper 
from  1    Not  from  mamma,  for  certun  i '' 

The  squire's  answer,  no  doubt,  would 
have  been  to  the  effect  that  Edie's  quick 
temper  must  have  been  organic,  not 
inherited,  had  time  for  answer  been  given  to 
him ;  but  at  this  moment  a  servant  opened 
the  door  and  announced  "Mr.  Rumsey." 

''Early  visitor,  am  1%"  chirped  the 
vicar,  making  his  way  to  the  fire  and 
loosening  his  white  silk  neckerchief  as  he 
went.  "  Well,  the  proverb  says,  you  know, 
that  the  early  bird  catches  the  worm, 
because,  I  suppose,  the  worm  can't  catch 
him— eh,  Edie )  And  as  I  am  not  half  so 
sharp-sighted  as  the  bird,  and  am  after 
something  much  more  diificult  to  catch 
than  a  worm,  I  thought  I  couldn't  well  be 
too  early.  In  other  words,  I  thought  I 
would  come  over  before  you  had  made 
your  arrangements  for  the  day,  so  that  you 
might  make  your  visit  to  the  schools  and 
almshouses  fit  in  comfortably." 

"Visit  to  the  schools  and  almshouses  1 " 
repeated  Edie  blankly. 

"A^a  Didn't  Jmss  Yorke  tell  you? 
Last  night  she  expressed  a  wish  to  see  our 
local  charities,  and  thanked  me  very  much 
when  I  volunteered  to  escort  her." 

The  squire's  eyes  began  to  twinkle.  Edie 
tried  to  explain, 

"We  couldn't  know  anything  about 
Ellinor's  arrangements  for  the  &y — she 
never  appears  before  luncheon." 

"  Come  in  and  lunch  with  us,  Bumsey," 
said  the  squire;  "then  you  can  arrange 
with  EUinor  a  time  that  will  suit  you 
both." 

But  his  eyes  twinkled  still  more,  as  he 
thought  of  the  extreme  improbability  of 
EUinor  putting  in  an  appearance  at  the 
parish  schools. 

The  vicar  looked  dighUy  disconcerted. 

"  Thanks,  na  I  half  promised  Wickham 
to  look  in  there  at  lunch^time.  By-l^e-bye, 
whore's  Phil  t  I  saw  him  making  his  way 
through  the  shrubbery  half  an  hour  ago, 
while  I  was  chatting  with  Nancy  Benson 
just  outside  the  park." 

"The  shrubbery"  was  a  little  bit  of 
woodland,  whidi  lay  between  Wickham 
Place  and  the  Hall^  and  formed  a  short 
cut  between  the  two  houses. 

Edie's  face  flushed  with  pleasure.  Phil 
was  coming  over,  then,  before  he  started 
for  London,  and  she  would  have  the 
opportunity  for  saying  to  him  the  one  or 
two  things  she  had  in  her  mind  to 
say  but  mdf  an  hpur  ago.    What  could 


he  have  been  doing  all  this  time  in  the 
shrubbery  ? 

Her  one  thought  now  was  to  get  her  hat 
and  find  out  for  herselt  It  was  a  glorious 
morning — soft,  breezy,  sunshiny  as  any  day 
in  spring.  How  pleasant  it  would  be  down 
there,  amid  the  tangle  and  shifting  shadows, 
to  whisDcr  her  words  of  kindly  sympathy 
in  Phil's  ear,  and  remind  him  that  the 
year  would  spin  round,  and  the  first  of 
October  be  back  again  before  they  either  of 
them  well  knew  where  they  wera 

The  squire  seemed  to  guess  at  her 
thoughts  as  she  made  for  the  door. 

"  My  dear,"  he  cried  after  her,"I  suppose 
you  are  going  nutting  for  half  an  hour  or 
so ;  just  tap  at  EUinor's  door  as  you  go 
by,  and  find  out  if  she  really  would  like  to 
see  the  schools,  and,  if  so,  at  what  time 
she'll  be  ready.  Tell  her  the  vicar  is  here, 
and  would  like  to  know." 

"  Oh,  papa,"  cried  Edie  back  to  him  as 
she  picked  up  her  sun-bonnet  from  one  of 
the  nidl-chaira  and  tilted  it  over  her  nose, 
"half  an  hour  hence  will  do  for  that. 
Ellinor  never  dreams  of  putting  a  foot  out 
of  bed  till  half-past  ten ;  it's  barely  quarter- 
past  nine  now  ; "  and,  before  the  squire 
could  utter  a  second  remonstrance,  she  was 
gone. 

Gone,  and  had  flown  half-way  down 
the  narrow  winding  path  leading  to  the 
shubbery,  like  any  fleet- winged  swallow 
making  for  a  pleasant  haven  on  a  stormy 
night,  before  the  squire  had  time  to  turn 
round  in  his  chair  and  reply  to  some  com- 
plimentary remarks  the  vicar  was  making 
anent  Miss  Yorke,  her  wonderful  beauty, 
her  erace  of  manner. 

"Now  if  I  were  some  fifteen  years 
youn^,  and  a  bachelor,  I  should  be  in 
positive  danger "  he  had  begun. 

"  Have  some  breakfast,  Bumsey,"  inter- 
rupted the  squire,  ^ving  a  violent  pull  to 
the  bell,  and  ordering  "hot  c6ffee  in  a 
very  loud  voice.  "Edie  might  have 
thought  you  would  like  to  plav  with  a 
chicken-bone  after  your  long  walk,  if  she 
hadn't  been  in  sudi  a  desperate  hurry  to 
gather  her  filberts  this  morning." 

But  Edie's  "  desperate  hurry  "  had  come 
to  an  end  almost  as  suddem^  as  it  had 
begun.  There  in  the  little  wmding  path 
she  stood  ulent,  wondering,  mystified. 
The  ground  sloped  down  from  tins  path 
somewhat  abruptly,  and  the  little  shrub- 
bery with  its  plantation  of  slender  hazel 
and  quivering  larch  trees,  its  tangle  of 
sweetrbriar  and  rank  grasses,  lay,  a  pretty 
bird's-eye  landscape,  almost  at  her  feet    A 
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light  fence  bounded  the  ahabberyon  either 
side,  broken  by  two  rustic  gates— one  giving 
entrance  to  the  gardens  of  Wickham  Place, 
the  other  to  the  Hall  pleasure-grounds. 

Edie,  as  she  stood  thus,  could  get  a  full 
view  of  each  at  one  glance,  and  there — 
and  it  was  this  sight  that  had  taken  away 
her  breath  and  almost  her  power  of  motion 
— issuing  from  the  farther  gate,  and  turn- 
ing his  steps  towards  his  own  home,  was 
the  stalwart  figure  of  Phil  Wickham ;  and 
here,  swinging  back  the  near  gate  with  her 
accustomed  dow  erace  of  movement,  was 
EQinor  Yorke,  evidently  on  her  way  back 
totheHalL 

Edie  looked,  and  looked,  and  looked, 
scarcely  believing  her  own  eyesight ;  then 
she  gave  a  sudden  bound,  and  clearing  the 
few  yards  of  lawn  and  gravel  that  lay 
between  herself  and  Ellmor,  confrontea 
the  latter  in  the  middle  of  the  pathway. 

EUinor  paused,  slightly  raising  her  dark 
eyebrows  at  Edie's  sudden  swoop  down 
upon  her.  She  was  dressed  with  an  almost 
nun-like  plainness  that  morning,  in  straight, 
long  black  dress  and  cloak ;  her  hat  was 
small,  black  also,  and  drawn  very  low 
over  her  eyes.  She  looked  tall,  dark,  thin, 
as  Edie  had  never  seen  her  look  before. 

"  Good-morning,"  said  Edie,  trying  her 
hardest  to  speak  calmly,  while  her  face  was 
flushing  the  brightest  of  bright  crimsons, 
and  her  heart  beating  fast  as  though  some 
actual  bodily  danger  threatened  her. 
''Good-morning,  ElUnorl  Are  you  not 
very  early — unusually  early  this  morn- 
ing!" 

''Good-morning,  little  Edie,"  returned 
Ellinor  composedly.  "  Are  not  you  a  little 
late  this  morning  t " 

And  there  was  that  in  her  voice  and 
manner  which  gave  the  finishins-stroke  to 
Edie's  power  of  self-control,  and  made  her 
feel  that  unless  she  wished  to  commit  some 
altogether  unpardonable  piece  of  rudeness, 
she  had  better  make  her  escape  from 
Ellinor's  society  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Ellinor  saw  her  advantage,  and  pushed 
it  a  little  farther. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  know  why  I  am  out  so 
early  this  morning,  where  I  have  been,  and 
what  I  have  been  doing  f "  she  asked,  her 
lips  parting  into  just  the  very  .faintest 
semblance  of  a  smila 

Edie's  temper  deserted  her. 
"II  Oh  dear  no  1  what  possible 
interest  can  I  take  in  the  matter  ? "  she 
retorted,  and  without  another  word  drew 
back  and  allowed  EUinor  to  pass  on  to  the 
house  alone. 


CHAFTEB  XL 

^  "Dkab  Mr.  Wickham, — I  wish  par- 
ticularly to  see  and  speak  to  you  this 
morning,  and  am  waiting,  at  the  present 
moment,  in  the  shrubbery  in  the  hollow, 
in  the  hope  that  you  mil  give  me  ten 
minutes  before  you  start  for  London. 

"  Ellinor  Yorke." 

This  was  the  note  which  had  been  put 
into  Phil's  hand  as  he  was  sitting  down  to 
breakfast  that  morning.  What  could  he 
do  but  dispose  of  his  coffee  at  a  draughty 
and  there  and  then  make  his  way  to  the 
shrubbery  to  confront  Ellinor  Yorke  t 

As  he  swung  back  the  rustic  gate 
leading  irom  hui  own  garden,  he  could 
see  her  standing  slim  and  tall  in  her 
straight  black  garments  among  the  hazel- 
rods.  Her  face  showed  pale,  her  eyes 
looked  large  and  mournful  in  the  glinting 
morning  sunshine  amid  the  dancing,  shift- 
ing shadows. 

"  Good  Heaven ! "  he  thought  to  him- 
self, "  that  a  woman  should  be  created  of 
such  surpassing  loveliness,  and  the  merest 
husk  of  a  heart  be  denied  her ! " 

And  Ellinor's  thought,  as  he  came 
nearer,  the  angry  feelings  rife  in  his  heart 
giving  a  careless,  rapid  impetus  to  his  foot- 
steps, was : 

"  He  looks  handsomer  out  here  in  the 
open  than  he  did  with  the  drawing-room 
background  of  silk  and  waz-light&  One 
might  risk  even  one's  chance  of  a  peerage 
for  such  a  man  as  that" 

Her  thoughts  did  not  show  in  her  face, 
however.  She  might  have  been  carved 
out  of  marble,  or  out  of  the  rough  bark  of 
the  larch-tree  against  which  she  leaned,  for 
any  trace  of  feeling  those  pale,  straight 
features  of  hers  showed. 

A  yard  off  from  her  Phil  stopped,  taking 
off  his  hat  with  the  briefest  and  coldest  of 
good-mornings. 

She  did  not  stretch  out  her  hand  to  him. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  come,"  she 
said,  turning  her  eyes,  though  not  her  head, 
towards  him. 

Again  Phil  bowed,  and  then  there  fell  a 
pause. 

"  You  will  wonder  why  I  sent  for  you," 
she  said  at  length,  speaking  slowly,  and  as 
though  her  wo^s  came  with  difficulty.  "  It 
was  because  I  wished  to  speak  to  you  about 
Rodney  Thome." 

"  About  Rodney  Thome  !  You  ! "  was 
all  Phil's  reply,  but  he  threw  a  world  of 
bittemess  into  his  emphasis  of  the  pro- 
noun. 
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"Yes — ^L  I  know  what  you  fear — 
about  Bodney,  I  mean.  I  know  you 
imagine  his  death  was  not  accidental,  but 
dealt  by  his  own  hand.  I  know,  alto, 
what  you  choose — ^what  you  have  always 
chosen  to  think  about  me  in  reference  to 
Bodney,  and  I  have  sent  for  you  this 
morning  to  tell  you  that  you  are  altogether 
mistaken  in  your  thoughts — mistaken  from 
beginning  to  end." 

Phil  slightly  inclined  his  head,  but  said 
not  a  wora ;  what,  indeedi  could  he  say  f 
How  could  he  tell  this  beautiful  young 
woman  to  her  face  that  she  was  a  liar,  as 
he  would  have  told  any  man  who  had 
stood  before  him  with  words  such  as  these 
on  his  lips  1 

EUinor  went  on  composedly.  SilencCi 
be  it  never  so  unsympathetic,  had  never 
yet  been  Imown  to  disconcert  her. 

"I  repeat,  you  have  been  mistaken 
from  befl^ning  to  en(l  in  your  thoughts  of 
me  and  mv  conduct  towards  Bodney 
Thome ;  in  lact^  you  have  bitterly  wronged 
me  in  this  matter,  and  I  owe  it  to  myself 
to  convince  you  of  your  mistake." 

"  If  I  have  wronged  you  I  am  sorry." 
And  now  Phil  threw  an  ^together  unplea- 
sant emphasis  on  his  "if." 

"  '  If  1 ' "  repeated  EUinor,  slightly  nosing 
her  voice.  "There  is — there  can  be  no 
'  if  in  the  matter.  You  have  wronged  me 
in  your  thoughts.  In  your  heart  you  have 
accused  me  of  a  coquetry  which  made 
Bodney  forget  his  duty  and  lose  his  sense 
of  honour.  I  repeat,  you  are  nustaken, 
and  I  have  brought  with  me  this  morning 
two  letters  whidi  will  prove  to  you  your 
mistake.  Both  are  from  Bodney  —  mad, 
wild,  foolish  letters  they  are,  too.  In  the 
first  he  implores  me  to  marry  him  at  any 
cost  to  me,  to  him,  to  the  whole  world. 
In  the  second  he  teproaches  me  bitterly  for 
my  refusal  to  do  so,  and  for  my  bidding  him 
forget  me,  and  go  back  to  the  girl  he  was 
pledged  to  marry." 

She  held  out  two  letters  to  him  as  she 
finished  speaking.  Phil  did  not  offer  to 
take  them. 

"  I  will  not  read  them ;  they  were  not 
meant  for  my  eye,"  he  said  coldly.  "  I  will 
take  your  word  for  what  is  in  them,  Miss 
Yorke ;  I  will  take  your  word  for  what 
was  in  your  reply.  No  doubt  it  was  word 
for  word  exactly  what  a  lady's  ought  to 
be " 

He  broke  off  abruptly.  It  was  difficult 
for  him  to  keep  his  smouldering  anger 
from  leaping  into  a  quick,  bright  flame. 

"A   man,"  so   he    thought  to  himself, 


"would  have  burnt  those  letters  as  so 
as  read.  A  woman  keeps  them,  produi 
them  months  after  thev  were  written,  a 
calls  them  'mad,  fooush  letters.'  Pc 
boy  !  They  were  written  with  his  heai 
blood." 

"  I  see,"  said  EUinor  as  she  slowly  p 
back  her  letters,  "that  you  are  bent 
misjudgbg  me.  What  shall  I  say  to  c( 
vince  you  that  I  did  my  best  to  ke 
Bodney  true  to  the  girl  he  had  promis 
to  manyl" 

PhU  felt  as  though  his  self  control  mt 
desert  him  now — as  thou^  he  mi 
forget  he  was  talking  to  a  woman  wh( 
assertions  the  commonest  laws  of  soc 
courtesy  compeUed  him  to  receive  t 
questioned.  His  face  was  growing  wh 
and  whiter  with  his  efforts  at  restraint 

"Will  you  kindly  tell  me  at  wl 
period  of  your  friendship  with  Bodn 
you  tried  to  recall  him  to  asense  of  honor: 
Was  it  in  the  early  or  late  days  of  yc 
ac(;^uaintance  1 "  he  asked  curtly,  peren 
tonly,  with  a  ring  in  his  voice  that  if 
not  pleasant  to  hear. 

Ellinor  flushed  crimson. 

"It  was,"  she  answered  slowly,  " 
soon  as  I  knew  he  was  engaged  to  Lu 
Selwyn — I  did  not  know  of  this  in  t 
early  days  ot  our  ^?quaintanca" 

Phil  bit  his  lip  till  it  blanched,  but  noi 
word  escaped  him. 

Ellinor  pushed  what  little  advantage  a 
had  seemed  to  gain  yet  farther. 

"  Am  I  to  blame,"  she  went  on  in  t 
same  slow,  soft  tones  ais  before,  "  becai 
a  man  does  not  tell  me  on  the  very  fi 
day  that  he  is  introduced  to  me,  that  he 
engaged  to  marry  some  girl  whose  nai 
even  I  have  never  heard  t " 

StUI  not  a  word  nor  a  sign  from  PhiL 

"Or,"  she  went  on,  "will  you  blai 
your  friend  for  not  coming  to  me  on  t 
morning  after  he  had  msuie  my  acquati 
ance  to  inform  me  of  the  fact  1  Would 
not  be  more  charitable  to  say,  '  It  was 
thousand  pities  things  should  happen  i 
but  neither  of  them,  after  aU,  was  vc 
much  to  blame' t" 

StUl  only  sOonce — dark,  lowering,  ominc 
sUence— on  Phil's  part 

EUinor  quitted  her  position  beneath  t 
larch  and  went  slowly  to  his  side. 

"Come,  be  honest  with  me,"  she  sa 
laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm  and  looki 
up  in  his  face.  "  AU  I  ask  of  you  is  simj 
justice;  nothing  more.  Your  eyes  t 
blinded  to  the  truth  because  Bodney  ii 
your  friend,  and  you  loved  him.    Forj 
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for  a  moment  t&at  he  was  your  friend; 
forget,  too,  .tluit  I  was  the  woman  for 
whom  he  made  Lucjr  Selwyn  miserable; 
think  of  the  whole  matter  as  happening 
between  two  strangers  you  have  never 
known ;  and  I  know  you  will  say,  if  you 
will  speak  out  honesUy,  'How  oould  he 
help  it,  both  being  what  they  were  ] ' " 

Phil  drew  his  arm  from  beneath  the 
pressure  of  her  hand.  His  eye  looked 
lull  into  hers.     He  bit  his  lip  harder. 

'*  Yes,  I  repeat/'  Ellinor  went  on,  and 
her  voice  had  lost  its  slow  softness  now, 
"how  eould  he  hdlp  it)  How  could  I 
help  it  1  How  can  t  help  it  if  men  will 
fall  in  love  with  me,  and  break  tiieir  hearts 
over  me,  and  then  be  ready  to  curse  me 
because  I  do  not  break  my  heart  in 
return  t "  Here  her  voice  rose  to  a  pas- 
sionate emphasis.  "  How  can  I  help  it — 
how  can  I,  I  ask  you  1  You  have  no  right 
to  lav  the  blame  of  this  on  my  shouldera 
You  had  better  far  look  up  to  Heaven,  and 
ask  why  I  was  created  as  I  am ! " 

She  threw  back  her  head,  as  she  finished 
speaking,  proudly,  impetuously.  The 
movement,  slight  as  it  was,  sent  her  low- 
crowned  hat  a  little  from  her  brows.  One 
stray  half-curl  of  aubumrg^d  fell  athwart 
her  white  forehead;  the  pale  face,  up- 
turned, caught  the  fulness  of  the  autumn 
sunshina 

Never  before,  surely,  had  woman's  eye 
deepened  and  glowed  with  such  an  in- 
tensity of  beauty — ^never  before,  surely, 
had  woman's  mouth  grown  so  sweetly 
tremulous  with  a  passion  of  feeling  I 

Phil,  looking  down  on  her,  felt  ms  whole 
soul  within  him  thrilled,  and  could  keep 
silence  no  longer. 

''Ask,"  he  repeated  in  low,  almost 
quivering  tones,  ''why  you  have  been 
given  this  beauty !  .  I  do  ask  it — ^I  have 
asked  it  before  now.  Or  if  you  like  it 
better,  I  will  ask  why,  having  given  you 
this  beauty,  Heaven  has  denied  you  what 
is  generally  bestowed  unasked  on  the 
smdlest  and  meanest  creatures — a  heart 
to  feel,  to  suffer,  to  lova** 

He  paused  a  moment  Ellinor  remained 
motionless  before  him,  her  &ce  upturned 
still,  its  glow  of  passionate  beauty  in  no 
wise  diminishing. 

He  went  on,  and  now  there  seemed 
to  come  a  something  of  pity  into  his 
voice: 

"Aye,  Miss  Yorke,  you  are — I  tell  it 
you  to  your  face — ^the  most  beautiful 
woman  I  have  ever  seen,  or  ev^  hope  to 
see,  but  I  tell  you  this  ako  to  your  face — 


the  Qian  who  is  thrown  much  into  your 
society  is  to  be  pitied,  not  envied." 

Again  he  paused.  EUinor^s  face  drooped 
a  little — a  very  little.  Then  he  went  on 
once  more : 

"  You  have  told  me  a  tale  to-day  which 
no  man  living  shoidd  have  repeated  to  me 
without  being  made  to  answer  for  his 
words.  If  Kodney  stood  now  where  I 
stand,  would  you  dare  say  to  him  what 
you  have  said  to  me — ^that  you  were  in  no 
sense  to  blame  for  his  broken  heart  f 
Would  you  not  rather  have  cried  to 
him  for  foigiveness,  and  have  implored 
him  not  to  charge  you  with  his  fidse- 
9ess  and  dishonour  1  You  ix>ld  me,  and 
I  stood  patiently  and  heard  you,  that 
when  you  let  Itodney  spend  long  morn- 
ings making  love  to  you,  write  you 
passionate  letters,  and  foiget  every  duty 
he  had  in  life,  that  you  did  not  know  that 
he  was  encaged  to  be  married  to  another 
woman?  ThiB^  may  be  true.  But  I  will 
tell  you  somel^ine  Uiat  you  did  know,  anjl 
that  was  that,  let  mm  make  as  much  love 
as  he  would,  you  had  not  the  remotest 
intention  of  ever  marrying  him." 

There  could  be  no  mistake  now.  EUinor'b 
head  was  drooping  low,  lower — almost  on 
to  her  bosom. 

"And  I  will  tell  you  something  more 
than  this,"  and  heie  Phil's  face  grew  white 
and  stem,  his  voice  hard  and  metallic,  "  I 
will  tell  you  something  that  Bodney,  jpoor 
boy,  if  he  had  stood  here  would  not  have 
had  heart  to  say — ^and  that  is,  that  if  it 
be  truth  that  he  has  died  by  his  own  hand, 
his  blood  will  be  on  your  head ;  of  your 
hands  it  will  be  required." 

Those  who  heard  Phil  speak  these  final 
words  would  not  have  recognised  him  for 
the  easy-going,  light-hearted  yoong  fellow 
who  was  wont  to  take  life  so  comfortably, 
and  swim  with  the  tide  whenever  such 
swimming  were  possible. 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  her  as 
he  finished  speaking.  He  did  not  wait  to 
see  the  effect  of  hu  words  upon  her,  but 
went  with  rapid  footsteps  through  the  f^te 
leading  to  his  homa 

In  the  old  days  he  would  have  gone 
straight  to  Edie  to  shake  off  his  trouoles, 
to  confide  in  her  and  be  comforted,  but  in 
the  present  condition  of  things  he  felt  that 
to  be  an  utter  impossibility.  In  his  state 
of  mind  at  that  moment  he  would  not  have 
cared  to  be  met  with  a  formal  shake  of  the 
hand  and  perchance  a  reminder  that  the 
first  of  October  was  still  a  good  eleven 
months  distant 
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'      OHRONIOLES  OF  ENGLISH 

COUNTIES. 

NOBTHAMPTONSHIRBL 

Of  all  Oxe  English  oounties  Northampton 
is  the  moBt  f ayoured  with  neighbours,  foe 
it&  borders  are  formed  by  no  fewer  than 
nine  other  cooniies.  Leieester  and  Batland 
hem  it  in  to  the  northtrards,  the  great  fen- 
eonntry  touches  it  on  the  east,  and  it  joins 
with  Lmcoln,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon 
in  that  quarter,  while  the  chief  rivers  that 
soak  as  well  as  drain  the  fens,  rise  within  the 
borders  of  our  county.  On  the  south  themore 
solid  land  is  shared  with  Bedf  ord,  Buck- 
ingham, and  Oxford,  and  here  our  county 
supplies  tiie  Oh^well,  which  ends  its  course 
with  such  crowning  magnificence  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Thames  by  Ma^en  Bridge. 
In    the    west    WarwiAshire    owes    its 
renowlied  Avon— Shakespeare's  Avon,  to 
its  neighbour  Northampton.     Thus,  well- 
watered,   fertile,   and    pleasant,    holding 
out  hands  alike  to  east  and  west  as  it 
stretches  across  the  verdant  midlands,  our 
shire  has  experienced  both  the  good  and 
evil  of  its  central  position,  often  a  battle- 
ground of  race  or  tribe,  or  of  the  contend- 
mg    factions    in    civil  wara      In   more 
settled  times  the  district  had  its  advan- 
tages as  a  mart  and  meeting-place  for  the 
ii£oIe   country;   and   while    York    and 
London  were  rival  capitals,  and  it  was  yet 
uncertain  whether  the  balance  of  power 
would  fall  to  north  or  south,  Northampton 
town  bad  a  fair  chance  of  being  adopted 
in  compromise  between  the  two,  as  a  seat 
of  legislature  and  administration  for  the 
whole  realm. 

But  narrowly  as  Northampton  ma^  have 
escaped  greatness,  the  escape  is  definite 
enough.  The  thriving  modem  town  has 
nothmg  of  the  air  of  a  capital  Only  a 
tower  and  some  scattered  fragments  remain 
of  the  ^'eminent  castie  ruynous,"  with 
which  we  may  link  the  records  of  its 
ancbnt  lustory,  when  Einffs  held  their 
courts  within  its  waUs,  and  Parliaments 
and  Councils  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
There  has  been  no  Parliament  here,  how- 
ever, since  the  one  that  passed  the  poll- 
tax,  that  miserable  exaction  which  was  the 
exdting  cause  of  the  Wat  Tyler  rebellion. 
It  had  seemed  likely,  too,  in  the  earlier 
tunes  that  Northampton  would  have 
become  tiie  great  university  town ;  since 
the  students,  both  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, for  a  time  deserted  their  ancient 
seats  of  learning,  and  settled  in  laige 
numbers  at   Northampton.     That   there 


must  have  been  potential  w^th  in  the 
place  is  testified  by  the  tiumber  of  Jews 
who  settled  there  after  the  conquest    A 
very  uneasy  settiement  it  was,  it  must  be 
said,  for  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  North- 
ampton is,  as  elsewhere,  a  record  of  cruel 
persecution.     That  the  Jews   of    North- 
ampton crucified  a  boy  one  Good  Friday 
in  mockery  of  the  Chriistian  celebration  of 
the  day,  is  told  as  a  veritable  fact  by 
the  chroniclers  of  the  period.    Terribly 
veritable  are  the  massacres  and  cruelties 
which  foUowed,  and  the  trembling  sons  of 
Inael  and  the  .fair  daughters  thereof  knew 
no  mcnre  peace  till  their  final  expulsion. 
Of  the  Jews  in  Northampton  we  have 
a  kind  ol  memorial  in  the  curious  church 
of  St,  Sepulchre,  one  of  the  few  existing 
round  churches,  which  are  modelled  on  the 
supposed  proportions  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
St  Sepulchre's  was  built  by^  the  Knights 
Temphrs,  whose  presence  in  the   town 
could  have  boded  no  good  to  the  descen- 
dants of  the  builders  of  the  Temple  itself. 
Two  oihiBt  ancient  churches — St  Giles, 
with  a  fine  embattled  tower,  and  a  pile  of 
buildhigs  of  all  ages  beneath,  and  St  Peter- 
date  horn  the  Norman  age.    This  last  may 
have  seen  within  its  walls  the  haughty 
Judith,  the  Conqueror's  niece,  who  is  said 
to  have  betrayed  her  Saxon  husband,  the 
noble  Waltheof,  to  Us  death.    The  Con- 
queror rewarded  his  niece's  treachery  by 
o£fering  her  as  a  wife  to  some  Vulcan  of  a 
man,  kme   and   ill-favoured,  known    as 
Simon    de   St   Liz.      And    on   Judith's 
refasing  the  fll-favoured  husband  offered 
her,theConqueror  gaveto  Simon  insteadher 
young  daughter  by  Waltheof,  with  posses- 
sion of  dd  the  manors  and  of  the  Earldoms 
of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon — ^all  that 
he  had  bestowed  upon  Judith   or  that 
Waltheof  had  inherited. 

It  was  this  Simon  who  is  supposed  to 
have  built  the  castie  that  looked  down, 
over  the  river,  upon  the  tanpits  that  were 
there  established,  and  the  skms  that  were 
stretched  on  tiie  banks.  The  forests  of 
oak  whidi  stretched  almost  up  to  the 
castle  walls,  afforded  in  their  yearl}/ 
thimiings  the  best  possible  bark  for  the 
tanners  whose  trade  probably  flourished 
in  the  neighbourhood  from  Saxon  times. 
It  is  likely  enough  that  the  Conqueror, 
whose  matenial  gifandfather,  it  will  b( 
remembered,  had  been  in  the  business 
at  Falidse,  brought  over  some  of  the 
skilful  craftsmen  of  Normandy,  who 
imitating  the  processes  which  in  the  handi 
of  the  Moors  of  Spain  had    made    the 
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leather  of  Cordova  so  famous,  perpeta* 
ated  their  memory  and  the  origin  of 
their  art  in  the  yariotia  goilda  of  cord- 
gainers.  So  that  Northampton  vas  noted 
for  its  leather  and  its  shoes  from  a  ver j 
early  date,  and  as  well  as  shoes,  for 
great  leathern-bottles  and  black-jackis,  as 
well  as  the  leathern-backets  used  by  water- 
carrier& 

There  were  shoemakers  enough  at  North- 
ampton at  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  to 
make  the  place  a  centre  of  Puritan  in- 
fiaence,  while  aH  the  country  round  was 
under  the  dominion  of  hearty  EoyaUsts. 
A  fragment  of  the  old  town-wall  may 
recall  me  stand  that  was  made  against  the 
King,  when  *' fanatic  Brook,"  the  Parlia- 
mentaiy  champion  of  the  Midlands,  manned 
the  walls  with  his  militia. 

It  is  not  only  Northampton  that  is 
occupied  so  strongly  by  the  makers  of 
shoes ;  the  neighbouring  villages  are  also 
full  of  them.  There  is  Kingsthorpe,  which, 
village  as  it  ifl^  once  owned  an  ancient 
municipal  eonstitution,  with  its  bailiff  and 
common  seal;  and  a  few  miles  farther 
along  the  north  road  stands  Boughton, 
famous  for  its  fair,  and  for  its  green,  on 
which  the  fair  is  held,  beginning  on  Mid- 
summer Day.  "  The  first  day  for  wooden 
ware;  the  second  day  the  neighbouring 
families  of  distinction  breakfast  in  the  tea- 
booth  and  minffle  in  the  rustic  holiday ;  the 
last  day  is  for  horses  and  cattle."  Where 
are  the  families  of  distinction  which  join 
in  such  popular  rejoicings  in  these  days  f 

And  here  we  are  on  the  way  to  Naseby 
field,  which  lies  a  few  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  road  and  railway ;  in  the  midst  of 
a  country  of  rolling  hills  and  fine  pastures, 
with  villages  scattered  here  and  there — 
more  popmous,  perhaps,  in  the  seventeenth 
century  than  now,  for  the  district  was  once 
noted  for  its  woollen  manufactures,  and 
colonies  of  weavers  clustered  under  the 
village  spires ;  but  the  industiy  has  now 
almost  vanished  from  the  soil;  and  here  is 
Naseby  described  by  a  master's  hand : 

"  The  old  hamlet  of  Naseby  stands  yet 
on  its  hill-top,  very  much  as  it  did  in 
Saxon  davs.  A  peaceable  old  hamlet  of 
some  eight  hundred  souls ;  clay  cottages 
for  labourers,  but  neatly  thatched  and 
swept ;  smith's  shop,  saddler's  shop,  beer- 
shop,  all  in  order,  forming  a  kind  of  square 
which  leads  off  southwards  in  two  long 
streets  ;^  the  old  church,  with  its  nraves, 
stands  in  the  centre,  the  truncated  spire 
finishing  itself  with  a  strange  old  ball,  held 
up  by  rods ;  a  hoUow  copper  ball,  which 


came  from  Boulogne  in  Henry  the  Eighth's 
time,  which  has,  like  Hudibras's  breeches, 
been  at  the  siege  of  BuUen." 

EingCharles  had  marchedaday  or  twobe- 
f ore  from  Leicester,  and  m%ht  have  thousht 
ominously,  or  perhaps  hopefully,  of  anothw 
King  who  from  the  same  town  had  sallied 
forth  to  set  his  crown  upon  a  die,  and  had 
perished  at  Bosworth,  in  the  centre  of  his 
land.  Nor  far  from  the  centre  was  the 
wide  plateau  about  Naseby,  the  land  lying 
in  great  common  fields,  in  places  hardly 
reclaimed  from  the  forest  Charles  may 
have  had  some  notion  of  striking  at  the 
Parliamentary  levies  from  the  souui  before 
Cromwell's  cavalry  had  joined  them ;  but, 
if  so,  he  was  too  late,  and,  as  the  armies 
swept  into  position,  the  trumpets  of  the 
Ironsides  rang  out  with  boding  deamesa. 

The  King's  forces  were  in  difficulties  from 
the  first;  badly-marshalled  on  broken, 
bushy  ground,  among  the  boggy  places 
where  the  streams  of  the  Nen  and  the 
Welland  first  appear  as  springs  and  run- 
lets. But  Bupert  on  the  rieht,  free  from 
all  these  embarrassments,  and  fighting  for 
his  own  hand  as  usual,  launched  his  Cava- 
liers recklessly  against  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy,  and  riding  through  them,  ms  men 
fell  upon  the  baggage-waggons  and  artillery 
train,  and  began  to  plunder.  Meantime, 
Cromwell,  on  the  other  wing,  sweeping 
away  the  scattered  bands  which  opposed 
him,  wheeled  round  upon  the  main  body  of 
infantry  in  the  centre  of  the  Bang's  position, 
many  of  whom,  thinking  the  day  was  irre- 
trievably lost,  threw  down  their  arms  and 
surrendered.  And  with  that  the  King's 
army  broke  up  altogether  and  fled,  so  tiuit 
Bupert,  gathering  his  men  together,  found 
that  all  was  lost,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  gallop  after  the  rest. 

And  then,  ai;  Cromwell  writes  to  the 
Speaker :  '*  We  pursued  the  enemy  from 
three  miles  short  of  Harborough  to  nine 
beyond,  even  to  the  sight  of  Leicester, 
whither  the  King  fled."  But  the  King  stayed 
only  a  few  hours  at  Leicester,  "  and  rode 
on  that  same  night  to  Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
which  he  reached  at  daybreak  —  poor 
wearied  King! — and  then  swifdy  west- 
ward, to  Wales,  to  Saglan  Castle,  to  this 
fdace  and  that,  in  the  hope  of  raising  some 
orce,  and  coming  to  fight  again,  wUcb, 
however,  he  could  never  do," 

^  In  the  King's  hasty  flight  he  abandoned 
his  private  coach  with  his  cabinet  of  letters 
in  cipher,  which  were  captured  by  the 
enemy — a  stroke  which  eventually  proved 
fatal  to  the  King,  for  the  letters  were 
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deciphered^  and  those  who  read  them  coul^ 
divine  the  secret  heart  of  the  King,  and 
how  little  trust  could  be  reposed  in  his 
promises. 

Other  less  important  battlefields  may 
claim  some  attention.  Thus,  returning  to 
Northampton,  just  beyond  its  limits  to  the 
southward  lies  the  park  of  Delapr^  Abbey, 
in  a  comer  of  which  stands  a  cross,  origi- 
nally placed  there  in  memory  of  the  fact 
that  there  rested  the  body  of  Qaeen 
Eleanor,  conducted  by  Edward  the  First  in 
solemn  march  firom  Lincoln  to  West- 
minster. But  this  cross  may  also  remind 
us  of  those  slain  at  the  battle  of  I^orthamp- 
ton,  so-called,  but  actually  fought  on' 
Hardin^tone  Field,  close  by,  for  many  of 
the  slam  were  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  convent,  by  the  care  of  the  pious  nuns, 
where  now  are  lawns  and  pleasure-grounds 
about  the  modem  housa  Here  one  of  the 
many  unfortunate  Dukes  of  Buckingham 
was  killed,  and  Henry  the  Sixth  was  taken 
prisoner.  Another  battle  of  the  '*  Boses" 
series  was  fought  at  Edgecott,  near  the 
Oxfordshire  border,  thus  described  in  our 
old  county  history : 

"  A  ereat  battayle  fought  in  the  tyme  of 
Edward  the  Fourth  in  the  yeare  of  Ghriste 
1468"— really  in  1469— "betweene  the 
Welehmen  and  the  Northern  men,  where 
Sir  Henry  Novell,  sonne  to  the  Lord 
Latymer,  was  slayne,  and  of  the  Welehmen 
five  thousand.  Theare  are  three  little  hills 
about  this  place,  standing,  as  it  weare,  in 
a  tryande,  wheare  the  battle  was  fought" 

The  nistorian  does  not  seem  clear  on 
which  side  were  which,  and  probably  the 
f^reater  part  of  those  slain  fell  in  equal 
Ignorance  of  the  cause  for  which  they  were 

f fighting.  The  northern  men  had  been 
enerafiy  Yorkists,  and  the  Welshmen 
lancastrians,  but  on  this  occasion  the  parts 
were  changed.  For,  in  tmth,  this  battle 
was  rather  one  between  two  great  families, 
the  Neviles,  with  their  long  descended  in- 
heritance of  nearly  half  England,  and  the 
Widvilles,  but  lately  risen  from  the  ranks 
of  the  country  gentry,  but  who,  since  the 
daughter  of  the  house  had  become  Queen 
of  England,  had  been  putting  together  lands 
and  lordships,  and  acquiring  powerful  con- 
nections in  a  way  that  threatened  to  make 
them  the  rivals  and  conquerors  of  the  proud 
house  of  Warwick. 

And  thus,  when  the  Welshmen  were 
defeated  by  the  sturdy  men  of  the  north, 
who  were  fighting,  no  doubt,  in  the  interest 
of  the  Kingmaker  and  his  son-in-law,  the 
Duke    of    Clarence — when    the    Welsh 


were  defeated,  and  their  leader,  William 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  whose  wife 
was  a  Widville,  put  cruelly  to  death,  a 
rush  was  made  for  the  Widvilles  them- 
selves, whose  chief  seat  was  at  Grafton,  in 
this  same  county,  and  the  father  of  the 
Queen  and  one  of  her  brothers  were  hurried 
to  Northampton  as  prisoners,  and  there 
executed,  without  any  but  a  drum-head 
trial 

The  little  village  of  Grafton  Regis,  which 
now  gives  the  title  of  Duke  to  the 
Fitzroys,  long  before  their  time  had  been 
the  manor  of  the  Widvilles,  obscure  country 
knighte,  as  has  been  -told,  till  one  Sir 
Eichard,  the  handsomest  knight  of  his 
time,  it  is  said,  was  serving  in  France, 
during  the  minority  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
in  the  train  of  the  regent,  Bedford.  On 
the  death  of  his  patron  it  fell  to  his  lot  to 
escort  the  young  widow  of  the  tough  old 
Duke,  herself  a  Princess  of  the  house  of 
Luxembourg,  back  to  England.  On  the 
way  the  fair  young  widow  fell  in  love  with 
the  handsome  young  knight,  and  a  secret 
marriage  followed,  wnich  was  only  avowed 
when  we  presence  of  sundry  little  cherubs, 
the  duchess's  children,  rendered  the  avowal 
necessary.  One  of  these  children,  Elizabeth, 
inheriting  the  beauty  of  her  father  and  the 
pride  of  her  mother,  was  much  sought 
after  by  the  young  knights  of  the  period, 
and  married  at  last  the  heir  of  the  Greys 
of  Groby,  a  sufficiently  wealthy  and  dis- 
tinguished fanuly.  And  this  Sir  John  Grey 
was  wounded  to  death  in  fighting  for  the 
house  of  Lancaster.  So  far  Widvilles  and 
Greys  were  thorough-going  partisans  of  the 
Red  Rose,  and  in  tiie  dow^all  of  the  cause 
the  spoils  went  to  the  victors,  and  the  dower 
of  Elizabeth  Widville,  with  the  possessions 
from  which  it  issued,  was  swept  up  into  the 
sack  of  the  new  King. 

How  Elizabeth  appealed  personally  to 
the  monarch's  clemency,  and  how  the  King 
fell  in  love  at  first  sight  with  the  suitor,  is 
told  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Sixth,  Part 
Third;  but  local  tradition  places  the 
scene,  not  ae  Shakespeare,  "London:  A 
Room  in  the  Palace,"  but  under  the  green- 
wood tree,  beneath  a  royal  oak,  which 
stretehed  ite  arms  over  the  forest  way 
between  Grafton  and  WhitUebury  Forest, 
not  far  from  where  the  by-way  crosses 
ancient  Watling  Street,  where  a  venerable 
hollow  oi^  was,  within  recent  date, 
pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the  interview. 

From  tins  point  we  may  follow  ancient 
Watling  Street  in  its  course  right  across  the 
county,  which  it  enters  near  Potterspury, 
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a  tract  of  olayey  land  lying  between 
the  two  great  forests  of  Wnituebury  and 
Salcey.  And  Potterspnry,  as  the  name 
denotes,  was  formerly  colonised  by*a  band 
of  working  potters,  who,  sqnattine  on  the 
borders  of  the  forest,  and  still  within 
reach  of  the  great  highway,  supplied  the 
conntry  round  with  mde  earthenware 
porringers,  crocks,  and  rough  cooking- 
utensib,  of  which  probably  few,  if  any, 
specimens  remain. 

If  we  follow  Watling  Street,  we  shall 
find  the  way  long  and  doll  at  times, 
but  fall  of  archaic  interest  There  is 
Towcester,  a  military  station  of  old  times, 
where  once  the  Roman  legionaries  halted 
on  their  march.  Then  there  is  Daventry, 
which  was  also  a  Roman  station,  with 
grand  earthworks  and  entrenchments  in 
the  neighbonrhood  which  probably  are  of 
pre-Roman  date,  snchastihe  Daneshill,some 
two  miles  in  circuit,  a  fit  refuge  for  a  whole 
tribe  with  their  waggons  and  their  catde. 
Then  there  are  the  remuns  of  walls  and 
foundations  dose  by,  called  Burnt  Walls, 
which  may  be  tiie  site  of  the  Roman  station. 
At  Farthingstone,  too,  to  the  southward, 
exist  curious  ruins  and  earthworks,  which 
some  have  conjectured  to  be  the  remains 
of  one  of  the  Ethelfleda's  castles  erected 
to  curb  the  Danish  settlements  beyond, 
while  some  have  seen  in  these  lines  the 
work  of  Roman  hands,  and  have  attributed 
them  to  Publius  Ostorius,  who,  it  is  said, 
drew  a  line  of  forts  between  the  Nen  and 
the  Avon  to  protect  that  southern  half  of 
Britain  which  then  paid  tribute  to  Caesar. 

Among  these  relics  of  ancient  wars,  we 
come  to  the  modem  military  station  of 
Weedon  Bee — the  qualifying  Bee  recalling 
the  existence  of  a  religious  house  connected 
with  the  grand  Abbey  of  Bee  Hellouin  in 
Normandy,  which  itself,  by  a  curious  coin^ 
cidence,  has  got  into  mihtary  hands,  and 
supplies  cavalry  remounts  for  the  French 
a;rmy.  This  Weedon  of  ours  was  some 
yeara  ago  considered  the  central  hub  of 
old  England  in  the  way  of  military  pre- 
paration, and  store-houses  and  dep6ts  were 
established  all  about;  but  of  late  years  other 
notions  have  held  sway,  and  Weedon  has 
lost  a  good  deal  of  its  military  importance^ 

Then  there  is  Newham  close  by,  in  its 
deep  valley,  with  its  ancient  tower  where 
Thomas  Randolph  was  bom— one  of  the 
minor  poets  of  the  Shakespearean  age,  of 
whom  we  may  have  glimpses  as  a  Cam- 
bridge scholar  haunting  London  taverns  in 
his  threadbare  gown,  and  tagging  verses 
as  his  share  of  the  reckoning.     Over  a 


tankard  looms  the  jovial  visage  of  rare  old 
Ben,  who  hails  the  young  truant  as  "  My 
son  Randolph,"  one  of  the  most  pregnant 
young  wits  of  the  time,  but  ere  long  a 
victim  to  the  loose  life  which  young  wits 
affected  at  the  period,  or  perhaps  to  the 
hardships  of  poverty : 

What  lands  had  Randolph  or  Great  Ben 
That  plow'd  much  paper  with  his  pen  I 

But  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  Randolph, 
if  landless  himself,  found  an  asylum  among 
the  Northamptonshire  squires,  and  when 
he  could  no  longer  drink  or  rhyme,  he 
was  handsomely  buried  and  provided  with 
a  laudatory  monument  by  Snr  Christopher 
Hatton,  the  nephew  and  neir  of  Elizabeth's 
Lord  Keeper. 

The  Hattons,  indeed,  had  been  long 
conected  with  Northamptonshire^  and 
Holdenby,  or  Holdenby  House,  a  fine 
Etizabethan  mansion,  was  built  by  the 
Lord  Keeper  described  by  Gray : 

His  bushy  beard  and  8ho6-8tring[8  green. 
His  hi^-crowned  hat  and  satm  doublet, 

Mov*d  the  stout  heart  of  England's  queen, 
Though  Pope  and  Spaniard  oould  not  trouble  it. 

This  same  house  fell  to  the  Crown  after 
the  Lord  Keeper's  death,  and  was  frequently 
occupied  by  riling  Charles  the  First  Here 
it  was  that  he  was  detained  in  honourable 
captivity  by  the  Parliament  after  the  Scots 
had  sold  him  to  his  enendes.  And  hither 
came  Comet  Joyce,  with  a  troop  of  horse, 
as  an  emissary  from  CromweU  and  the 
army,  to  bring  away  the  King  into  their 
power. 

A  large  area  of  the  county  of  North- 
ampton was  at  the  time  of  ibe  Conquest 
forest-land,  and  the  great  forest  of  Rocking- 
ham in  the  north  was  separated  from 
similar  forests  on  the  southern  border  by 
only  a  narrow  slip  of  fertile  cultivated  land 
Here  and  diere,  where  veins  of  ironstone 
cropped  up  to  the  surface,  small  colonies 
of  ironworkers  established  themselves,  and 
this  industry  was  encouraged  bv  the 
Conqueror,  who  probably  introducea  some 
Norman  settlers  from  the  ironworks  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rille;  and  here,  as  in 
Rutlandshire,  gave  his  Earl-Marshsl  sundrv 
manors  in  the  county,  the  tenure  of  which 
was  to  provide  his  men  with  hosseshoes ; 
and  from  this  settlement  we  get  tae  name 
of  Higham  Ferrers,  a  small  town  l(ear  the 
Bedfordshire  border. 

It  seems,  too,  that  the  Conqueror  oaa  m 
view  the  safetv  of  these  iron  settlements 
when  he  built  his  strong  castle  of  Rocking- 
ham, which  commands  the  river  Welland 
and  the  borders  of  the  Danelagh.    The 
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grand  gateway  of  this  castle  still  remains 
in  witness  of  its  former  magnificence, 
when  this  sednded  village  was  the  seat 
of  Court  and  CoondL  The  famous  assembly 
of  Rockingham  summoned  to  settle  the 
difference  botween  Anselm  the  Archbishop 
and  the  Red  King,  will  be  familiar  to  those 
who  have  read  Mr.  Freeman's  history  of 
the  reiga    The  castle  is  thus  described : 

'^  On  a  height  just  within  the  borders  of 
Northunptonshire,  looking  across  the  valley 
of  the  Wdland  to  the  Danish  land  to  the 
north,  the  Englishman,  Bofig,  had  in  King 
Edward's  days  held  sac  and  soc  in  his  lord- 
ship of  Rockinsham.  In  the  havoc  of 
William's  invasion,  the  home  of  Bofig 
became  waste,  and  on  that  waste  spot 
William  ordered  a  castle  to  be  buili  .  .  . 
The  mound  of  Bofig  is  yoked  on  to  a  series 
of  buildings  from  the  thirteenth  century 
to  the  sixteenth^  but  We  can  still  trace 
the  lines  of  the  walls  and  ditches  which 
the  Conqueror  or  his  snecessors  added. 
The  site  is  a  lordly  one.  .  •  .  When 
the  forest  was  still  a  forest  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  tl^e  castle  of  Rocking- 
ham, one  of  the  wilder  retreats  of  English 
kingship,  must  have  been  at  once  lonelier 
and  busier  than  now." 

On  the  border  of  the  forest  lies  Oedding- 
ton,  where  stands  the  most  perfect  existing 
Eleanor  Cross.  That  a  halt  was  here  made 
in  the  funeral-march  was  probably  due  to 
the  existence  of  a  royal  house  or  hunting- 
lodge,  which  stood  upon  a  field  now  called 
Castle  Close — ^a  house  which  appears  in 
history  for  a  moment  in  1188,  when  a 
Parliament  was  held  to  raise  money  for  the 
crusades,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Henry 
the  Second. 

In  tho  bosom  of  the  ancient  forest  on 
the  slopes  looking  down  on  the  Welland, 
is  another  ancient  site,  Fineshade,  once 
Castle  Hymel,  which  has  a  fine  legendary 
Arthurian  touch  about  it,  but  demolished 
as  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  King  John« 
Within  the  moat  a  priory  was  built, 
which  took  the  name  of  Fineshade  Abbey, 
and  the  priory  in  its  turn  gave  place  to  the 
mansion  which  now  occupies  the  site,  while 
not  far  off  is  Cliff  Regis,  or  King's  Cliff, 
where  tradition  has  placed  a  hunting-lodge 
of  King  John ;  while  following  the  banks 
of  the  stream  that  flows  towards  the  Nen, 
we  shall  come  to  historic  Fotheringhay. 

The  shame  and  remorse  that  moved  the 
slugeish  heart  of  our  first  Stuart  king  when 
he  thought  on  the  unhappy  fate  of  his 
mother,  and  his  own  virtuid  acquiescence 
therein,  seems  to  have  moved  King  James 


to  suppress  all  that  might  recall  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Mary's  execution.  Thus 
Fotheringhay  Castle  was  levelled  to  the 
ground^'  and  there  is  nothing  left  to 
give  Icksal  colouring  to  our  attempts  to 
realise-that  tragic  scene,  when  before  grave 
lords  '^nd  weeping  wottien,  the  execu- 
tioner held  up  the  once  lovely  head  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

The  fine  old  collegiate  church  of  Fother- 
inghay contains  two  royal  tombs — of  two 
Dukes  of  York.  The  first  was  killed  at 
Agincourt,  and  his  death  is  described  in 
Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Fifth ;  the  other 
Was  Richard  of  the  White  Rose,  whose 
head  was  fixed  over  York  gates,  and  whose 
body  was  first  buried  at  Pontefract,  and 
then  brought  here,  at  the  instance  of  his 
wife,  Cicely,  who  lies  beside  him.  The 
magnificent  altar  -  tombs  which  once 
adorned  this  burial-place  of  the  Planta- 
genets  have  vanished  with  the  ancient 
chanceL  The  existing  monuments  were 
erected  by  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It 
may  be  remembered,  too,  that  here  at 
Fotheringhay  is  the  birthplace  of  Richard 
the  Third. 

The  neiffhbouring  town  of  Oundle, 
higher  up  me  river  Nen,  is  noted  for  its 
fine  grammar  -  school,  founded  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  a  citizen  of  London, 
Sir  W.  Laxton,  Lord  Mayor,  who  gave  the 
management  of  it  to  the  Grocers'  Com- 
pany, in  whose  hands  it  stOl  remains,  and 
who  have  recently  rebuilt  and  enlarged  the 
schools.  There  is  also  a  bluecoat-school,  as 
well  as  sundry  almshouses  of  ancient  date, 
while  all  around  is  a  beautiful  tract  of 
country,  finely  ornamented  with  woods 
and  water,  abounding  in  the  pleasant 
mansions  of  nobles  and  squires. 

The  whole  county,  indeed,  is  thickly 
studded  with  mansions  and  seats,  and  is 
described  by  one  of  its  earliest  historians 
as  ''worthy  to  be  termed  the  Herrald's 
garden,  wherein  they  may  gather  such 
varieties  of  coates  as  in  some  degree  or 
other  matche  all  their  coates  in  England." 

The  same  author  also  gives  a  glowing 
account  of  the  other  advantages  of  the 
county.  **For  Hawkinge  both  on  land 
and  River  it  will  hai^ly  be  matched. 
Game  of  all  sorts  too  delighte  the  noble 
mynde,"  which  was  then  thought  to  be 
synonymous  with  the  mind  of  a  noble. 
But  our  author  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
general  public,  and  recommends  to  them 
his  favourite  county  tiius :  ''.The  countrie 
most  comfortable  for  travaylers  not  only  in 
I  regard  of  the  open  prospects  which  are  so 
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delightful  to  wayfaringe  men,  but  also  in 
regard  of  plentie  of  Townes,  parishes,  and 
viUages.  In  this  shire  a  Tiavyller  may  in 
the  mghwaies  as  he  commonly  traveileth 
number  in  some  places  twenty,  at  some 
stations  thirty  or  more  parishe  churches. 
And  so  much  the  rather  for  that  the  most 
parte  of  the  steeples  in  all  that  countrie 
are  carried  very  high  with  a  kind  of  spire 
like  unto  a  Pyramjs." 

Just  as  at  the  southern  end  of  the  county 
Watling  Street  forms  a  diyiding-line,  so 
does  another  ancient  road,  British  and 
Roman,  cut  off  a  slice  in  the  northern  part, 
where  the  county  begins  to  show  signs  of 
the  fen-district  near  at  hand.  For  Ermin 
Street^  here,  strikes  across  the  county — a 
highway  that  begins  in  Oracechurch  Street 
and  Bishopsgate,  and  traverses  the  country 
in  its  sternly  Roman  fashion,  as  if  laid  out 
with  a  stra^ht  ruler,  pointing  directly  for 
Lincoln,  ^ere  is  a  small  Roman  station 
near  where  the  road  crosses  the  Nen  at 
Oastor,  while,  farther  north,  it  passes  through 
Burghley  Park,  a  fine  old  Tudor  mansion, 
built  by  the  wily  Cecil,  Elizabeth's  Lord 
Treasurer,  and  now  occupied  by  his 
descendant^  the  Marquis  of  Exeter. 

In  this  comer  of  the  county  lies 
Peterborough,  the  ancient  Medehamsted, 
the  foundation  of  whose  abbey  dates  from 
early  Saxon  times.  The  original  founder 
was  Peada,  the  son  of  the  cruel  Penda, 
the  heathen  king  of  Mercia,  and  the  records 
of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  abbey 
mieht  fill  bulky  volumes.  The  present 
cathedral,  in  its  west  front,  surpasses, 
perhaps,  any  known  example,  but  the  rest 
of  the  structure  is  hardly  so  fortunate,  and 
its  central  tower  has  just  been  pulled  down, 
and  is  in  course  of  reconstruction.  The  vene- 
rable abbey-church  owes  its  preservation, 
through  the  storms  of  the  Reformation,  to 
having  been  chosen  as  the  bishop's  seat  of 
the  new  diocese  of  Peterborough,  and  its 
last  abbot  became  its  first  bishop.  While 
the  church  was  still  an  abbey-church,  the 
body  of  the  discrowned  queen  of  England 
— Katharine,  the  divorced  wife  of  Henry 
the  Eighth — was  brought  here  for  inter- 
ment, and,  later  on,  the  body  of  another 
uncrowned  queen — Mary  of  Scots— found 
a  temporary  resting-place  within  its  walls. 

Seven  miles  north  of  Peterborough, 
at  Norborough,  an  ancient  Saxon  settle- 
ment mentioncNl  in  the  Chronicle — the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  that  is — stands  a  farm- 
house, the  remnant  of  a  large  and  curious 
manor-house ';  and  this  was  the  death-place 
of  a  woman  who  had  been  the  mate  of  one 


greater  than  a  king.  For  here  was  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  Claypoles,  one  of 
whom— John — had  mairied  Oliver  Crom- 
well's daughter;  and  here  died  the  widow 
of  the  Lord  Protector,  having  passed  her 
last  years  in  quiet  retirement----here,  on  the 
verge  of  Cromwell's  fen-country,  where  she 
was  regarded,  no  doubt,  with  a  good  deal 
of  silent  reverence.  Otherwise,  this  ex- 
protectress  was  not  by  any  means  a  fanatic 
Gromwellite,  nor  had  she  ever  risen  to  the 
height  of  her  fortunes,  but  had  remained 
ever  a  plain  country  dame,  who  had 
certainly  had  greatness  thrust  upon  her,  but 
who  had  always  doubted  its  permanenca 

To  return  to  Ermin  Street,  which,  as 
has  been  said,  crossed  the  Nen  near  Castor, 
probi^bly  by  some  Roman  bridge  which  has 
disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  dark 
ages.  The  older  British  road  diverged 
at  a  point  farther  south  in  Huntingdon, 
and  entered  the  county  by  a  ford,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Wansford — a  village 
noted  to  this  day  as  a  junction-point  of 
highways,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest 
viUages  in  England,  it  is  said,  with  five 
capital  roads  branching  firom  it,  the  direc- 
tion-posts on  which  point  respectively  to 
London,  Scotland,  Northampton,  Leicester, 
and  Peterborough.  A  long  bridge  of  some 
antiquity  has  rendered  needless  the  ancient 
ford,  and  the  village  is  thus  sometimes 
called  Wansford  Brig,  and  oftener  Wana- 
ford  in  England,  from  an  old  story  of  a 
flood  in  these  parts,  when  a  farmers  man 
was  carried  off  asleep  on  a  haycock,  and 
awaking  in  some  unknown  part,  and  ques- 
tioned as  to  where  he  came  from,  replied, 
'' Wansford  in  England,"  a  story  which 
Drunken  Bamaby  has  given  us  in  Latin 
verse,  and  in  the  following  English  rhyme : 

On  a  haycock  sleeping  soundly, 

Th*  river  rose  and  took  me  roundly 

Down  the  current ;  people  cried. 

Sleeping  down  the  stream  I  hv'd, 

"  Wnere  away,**  quoth  they,  *^from  Green]andT  *' 

No,  from  Wansford  Brigs  in  England. 

IN  COMING  HOURS. 

In  cominff  hours,  when  all  we  say 
Makes  fulness  of  our  bliss  to-day 
Has  faded,  as  from  summer  sky 
The  sunset  glories  slowly  die, 
From  ^Id  and  rose  to  dreary  grey, 

And  I  must  learn  as  best  I  may 
To  watch  it,  as  it  fades  away ; 
I  think  I  will  not  moan  or  cry 
In  coming  hours. 

I  think  I  will  not  utter  **  nay,** 
Knowing  that  all  things  must  decay ; 
Nor  even  weep,  or  question  why ; 
But  o'er  our  dead  dream,  tenderly, 
For  blessing  for  my  darling  pray, 
In  conung  hours. 
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THE  QUEJEN  OP  THE  MHEILLEA. 

A  STORY. 

It  was  a  fine  aatamn  afternoon;  the 
sunlight  streaming  through  a  treUis-work 
of  grey  clouds,  and  a  soft  breeze  making 
the  poppies  only  toss  their  scarlet  heads 
more  saacily  as  it  went  whispering  by. 
^  In  the  midst  of  an  undulating  country, 
situated  between  a  range  of  rugged  moun- 
tuns  and  the  sea,  which  had  woven  a 
fringe  of  gulleys  along  the  rockf  coast, 
were  sevend  chains  of  low  hills.  Their 
eentle  cunres,  all  running  in  the  same 
direction,  showed  that  they  had  been 
formed  in  the  bed  of  some  prdiistoric 
ocean ;  but  they  were  now  covered  witii 
eomlands  and  meadows,  separated  from 
one  another  chiefly  by  dykes  crowned 
with  yeUbw  gorse,  among  wluch  grew  many 
a  purple  foxglove. 

The  nelirest  of  these  hills  contained 
only  one  field,  where  an  excellent  crop  of 
com  had  lately  waved.  At  its  base  ran 
a  pretty  little  rivulet,  which,  after  turning 
a  miU  and  passing  under  an  avenue  of 
alders  close  by  the  side  of  a  picturesque 
old  ruin,  arrived  here  to  linger  among 
mossy  beds  of  forget-me-nots,  and  then  to 
wind  merrOy  down  to  the  seai  A  large 
number  of  buildings  were  studded  about 
the  distant  slopes ;  here,  a  village  nestled 
among  the  trees ;  there,  a  row  of  labourers' 
cottages  faced  a  comfortable  feurmhouse, 
with  its  bams  and  cattle-sheds;  and 
yonder,  where  the  gulls  were  hovering  in 
the  air,  rose  the  grey  walls  of  a  sleepy 
little  fishing-town. 

Part  of  the  com  had  already  been 
carried,  but  some  was  standing  about  in 
stocks,  each  containing  twelve  sheaves 
arranged  in  the  Manx  style— a  solid  square 
of  nine  upright  sheaves  as  a  foundation, 
then  two  laid  on  the  top  of  that,  and 
lastly,  one  on  the  top  of  alL  A  small 
strip  near  the  rivulet  was  still  uncut  The 
linnets  were  making  merry  in  the  hedge- 
rows,^ but  the  landrail's  harsh  notes  were 
growing  more  uneasy  as  the  sound  of  tiie 
scythes  drew  nearer  its  retreat  Now  and 
a^ain  the  reapers  stopped  to  indulge  in 
wild  shouts  as  a  rabbit  scampered  off, 
evidently  thinking  that  the  crop-eared 
sheepdog  in  attendance  was  very  unpleasant 
company. 

AB  the  do^  was  returning  from  one  of 
these  expeditions,  looking  greatly  ashamed 
of  his  want  of  success,  there  approached 
an^  elderly  man  with  reddish  nair,  an 
irritable  cast  of  features,  and  a  pompous 


I  stmt  In  some  mysterious  way,  Mr.  Daniel 
Gosnahan  contrived  to  support  a  large 
amount  of  dignity  on  a  very  small  office, 
for  he  was  merely  the  parish  sumner.  It 
has  recently  been  suggested  that  a  chicken, 
on  emerging  from  its  shell,  j^cks  straight 
at  a  gram  of  com  because  it  remembers 
its  mother  having  done  so.  On  the  same 
principle,  I  would  suggest  that  the  crop- 
eared  sheepdog  gave  the  sumner  a  wide 
berth  because  he  had  inherited  a  memory 
of  that  officer's  functions  in  times  past 
At  any  rate,  he  slunk  off  to  a  heap  of 
coats,  and  lay  down,  entrenched  among 
seveittl  cans  and  mugs. 

In  the  field,  also,  were  a  number  of 
brightly  -  clad  women,  who  had  been 
engaged  inbinding  and  gleaning,  and  who 
were  gathered  around  tiie  Queen  of  the 
Mheillea,  or  Harvest  Home.  And  a  very 
pretty  queen  Esther  made,  with  her 
merry  sunburnt  fiice,  rosy  cheeks,  mifl- 
chievous  blue  eyes,  and  flaxen  hair.  She 
was  sitting  on  the  ground  plaiting  com- 
stalks  into  a  figure  as  much  like  that  of  a 
human  being  as  possible,  while  her  subjects 
were  giving  her  playful  advice. 

In  this  none  was  more  assiduous  than 
John  Taylor,  a  tall,  well-built,  good-looking 

iroung  man,  who  was  standing  before  her, 
eaning  on  his  scjrthe,  his  bare  arms  as 
brown  as  his  face,  and  his  muscles  as  hard 
as  iroa  His  strength  and  skill  in  the 
harvest-field  had  won  the  approbation  of 
even  cautious  old  Billy  Father,  and  the 
jaunty  set  of  his  cap  showed  that  he  was 
well  aware  of  his  powers. 

He  had  long  been  an;cious  to  ''keep 
company  "  with  Esther,  and,  now  that  she 
had  been  elected  Queen  of  the  Mheillea, 
thought  more  of  her  smiles  than  ever. 
But,  notwithstanding  a  liking  for  his 
attentions,  she  hesitated  to  commit  her- 
self to  an  admirer  who  was  not  of  her 
own  people,  at  least  while  there  were 
plenty  of  eligible  suitors  about — Dick 
Yondy,  for  instance,  the  fine  young  fellow 
nodding  at  her  from  his  station  among  the 
com. 

Esther  held  up  her  straw-doll  and 
laughed. 

'*  Thatll  do  nicely,"  declared  John,  eager 
to  recall  her  notice  to  himself. 

**  Oh,  but  wait,  though,"  she  answered, 
"till  she's  got  ribbons,  an'  flowers,  an'  alL 
You're  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  admire 
her,  John." 

But  the  approach  of  the  sumner  put  an 
end  to  both  talking  and  work.  All  tumed 
round  to  watch  him.   With  a  grand  sweep 
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of  the  hand,  he  gave  the  coatomaiy  greet- 
ing to  the  reapers : 

''  Dy  bishee  Jee  shia ! ''  * 

"  All'  is  it  the  Boandej  Yoddey  thou'rt 
after,  Master  Oosnahanl"  drawled  old 
Billy  Fargher,  twisting  up  his  bent  head 
and  staring  very  much  like  a  parrot. 

"Yes,  William  Fargher,  that  is  my 
business. " 

"  Aw,  well,  the  Dhooney  Moar  f  is  away 
for  a  while,  but " 

"  His  presence  is  unnecessary,"  declared 
the  pompous  sumner,  selecting  Uie  three 
longest  stalks  he  could  find.  When  he 
had  tied  them  into  a  band,  he  proceeded  to 
collect  inside  it  as  much  com  as  it  would 
hold,  due  allo?rance  being  made  for  tiie 
knots. 

The  Boandey  Yoddey,  or  Dog  Sheaf, 
was  the  sumner's  duty  of  com,  paid  by 
every  farmer,  and  the  work  that  he  once 
had  to  perform  for  it^  was  calling  within 
the  church  "all  such  things  as  he  is 
requested  of  the  parish,  that  is  gone  or 
lost^''  and  standing  "  at  the  chancell-door 
at  time  of  service  to  whip  and  beat  idl  the 
doggs."  The  duty  is  usually  paid  in 
money  nowadays,  but  when  the  sumner 
has  demanded  it  in  kind,  he  has  ^always 
been  upheld  by  the  court 

While  the  others  watched  him  in  curious 
silence,  a  grin  was  gradually  broadening 
on  John's  face.  The  rustic  swain  feels 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  being  in- 
cessantly fcmny,  while  his  opportunities 
and  powers  in  this  direction  are  so  limited 
as  to  make  his  joke  a  peculiarly  laborious 
proceeding.  Jcihn,  however,  thought  that 
he  saw  a  capital  chance  of  showing  off 
before  Esther,  and  putting  Dick  Yondy 
altogether  in  the  shada 

He  stepped  forward  on  tiptoe  until  he 
arrived  dose  behind  the  sumner,  who  was 
bending  over  his  sheaf.  Then  he  cautiously 
advanced  the  point  of  his  scythe,  cut  the 
band,  and,  turning  sharply,  stood  grinning 
at  the  sky  with  his  mouth  open  and  his 
unoccupied  hand  rubbing  his  chin — ^the 
veiy  picture  of  innocence,  as  he  thought 

There  was  a  general  laugh  as  the  sheaf 
fell  to  the  ground  and  mingled  with  the 
com  lying  there.  But  faces  became  grave 
when  the  sumner  turned  upon  the  culprit 
and  angrily  exclaimed : 

*'May  a  stone  of  the  church  be  found  in 
thy  dwelling,  John  Taylor." 

This — perhaps  the  heaviest  curse  that 

*^ 1 —      ¥■  -  -ri_  _  M 

*  May  God  prosper  you ! 
Big  M&n  ;  here,  farmer. 


could  be  laid  upon  a  Manxman — ^had  littie 
weight  with  an  Englishman  like  John, 
who  had  not  thoroughly  imbibed  the 
insular  superstitiona  Besides,  he  now 
found  himself  in  a  position  in  which  it  was 
imperative  to  keep  up  appearances,  for 
Esther,  and  indeed  everyone  else,  was 
starinff  at  him.  So  he  wheeled  round,  and 
replied  with  an  uneasy  laus h : 

''A  dozen,  if  you  like,  mx.  Goenahan." 

''One  will  be  suffidenl^  my  nuuii"  said 
the  sumner,  choosing  some  Areshstalka. 

''Then  one  shall  be  in  my  house  this 
very  nidbt" 

"  Hold  thy  tongue,  man,"  remonstrated 
old  Billy  Fargher  good-naturedly.  "It 
may  be  a  fine  thing  for  a  sprat  to  run  on  a 
hook  as  is  baited  for  a  mackerel,  but  I 
reckon  it's  sorry  enough  afterwards  jt 
didn't  leave  it  alona  An'  it'll  be  better 
for  thee,  John,  to  draw  in  thy  horaa" 

John  laughed  scornfully,  saying : 

"  You  ought  to  go  for  a  schoolmaster, 
Billy,  only  you  won't  do  much  good 
leetnrine  me  at  all  What  I've  said,  I've 
said  and  mean  to  stick  to,  so  there's  an 
end  on  it" 

"It's  easy  talkin'  while  the  sun  is 
shinin',"  put  in  Dick  Yondy,  who  natunJly 
was  not  displeased  at  the  chance  of  driving 
his  rival  into  a  eomer ;  "but  wait  till  the 
darkness  comes,  if  the  oul'  fellow  gets  a 
grip  o'  you  tiben,  there'll  be  a  change  in 
your  note,  I'll  warrant" 

"  There  will— will  there  %  Well  see." 

"  Aw,  I  know  thou'rt  as  owdacious  as  a 
white  stone,"  drawled  Billy  Faxgher,  pre- 
paring to  sharpen  his  scythe ;  "  an'  thou'rt 
a  mortal  good  han'  at  playin'  fodjeeagfat,* 
too }  but  if  there's  any  truth  in  the  things 
I  hear  tell  on,  I'm  not  so  very  sure  that 
the  fac's  don't  belie  tiiee — sometimes,  any- 
way." 

"John,"  cried  Esther,  anxious  to  ter- 
minate a  scene  in  which  one  of  her 
admirers  was  playing  an  unsatisfactory 
part,  "  come  here,  I  want  yon." 

He  cast  a  withering  glance  at  Billy  and 
the  sumner,  and  then  obeyed  the  command, 
stopping  once  on  the  way  to  look  round  as 
if  aoout  to  hurl  back  a  last  retort^  but 
changing  his  mind  at  a  mute  appeal  from 
Esther.  He  could  not  resist  her  pretty 
pleading  face,  and  as  he  knelt  by  her  sidOi 
began  to  smile. 

"  Billy's  a  reg'lar  old  noodle  1 "  he  said  in 
self-defence;  "and  as  for  the  sumner, 
that" — a  snap  of  the  fingers — "for  him 

*  Drawing  the  long  bow. 
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and  his  words.  Idon'toaie- 


—  Bat  what's 
the  use  of  taUdng)  Can  I  help  yon, 
Esther  f '' 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  said : 

**Bat  sorely  yoall  never  be  so  foolish — 
aye,  an'  wicked,  too,  as  to  do  what  yon 
qK>ke  of  f  You'll  nerer  have  a  day's  luok 
afterwards,  an'  I,  for  one,  will  be  aAaid  to 
oome  near  yon." 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  looking  at 
her  wistfully,  but  a  laugh  from  Diek 
Yondy  determined  him. 

''I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,  Esther,"  he 
said,  ''for  Ive  passed  my  word,  and  I 
oan't  go  back  from  it" 

The  women  around  regaided  him  as  a 
doomed  man.  They  were  staring  at  him 
with  almost  as  much  awe  as  if  he  had  been 
going  to  the  scaffold,  and  this  close  obser^ 
vation  rendered  him  too  uncomfortable  to 
attempt  to  set  himself  right  with  Esttier, 
whose  vanity  was  not  a  litUe  piqued  at  his 
obstinacy.  He  was  unwilling  to  leave  her, 
and  yet,  in  the  presence  of  these  spectators, 
he  could  not  speak  as  he  would  have  wished; 
so  he-  knelt  there,  silently  watching  her 
putting  the  finishing-toudies  to  her  task. 

The  Manx  rustics  are  convinced  that 
anyone  who  tampers  with  a  ruined  church 
will  assuredly  come  to  a  bad  end;  a  very 
foolish  conviction,  if  yoQ  will;  but, founded 
on  a  veneration  for  the  place  where  their 
fathers  worshipped,  it  surely  has  its  ad- 
mirable qualities.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
island  still  contains  so  many  ancient  ruins, 
some  of  which  are  supposed  to  date  back  to 
the  fifth  century,  when  Qermanus,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Man,  and  indeed  in  the  British 
Isles,  built  nb  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  churches,  all  extremely  small* 
No  Manxman  would  venture  to  la^  a 
finger  on  them ;  it  would,  in  his  opimon, 
be  a  reckless  and  abandoned  thing  to  do. 
Hence  the  feelings  with  which  Johh  was 
regarded  by  his  companions  in  the  harvest- 
field.  Although  he  himself  was  not  quite 
free  from  fear  as  to  the  consequences  of  his 
proposed  act^  this  very  fear  only  spurred 
him  more  resolutely  forward,  for  it  gave 

*  Bede  puts  the  population  at  three  hundred 
families  in  his  dav,  which  would  give  nearly  two 
churches  to  three  tamilies.  This  is  corroborated  bj 
their  size.  Chibber  Vondey.  near  Granaby,  is 
eight  feet  by  four  and  a  half  teet,  equal  to  thirty- 
six  square  feet.  This  would  aooommodate  about 
seven  persons.  Besides,  the  style  of  architecture 
is  the  "herring-bone/*  and  the  stones  employed 
show  no  trace  of  a  tooL  So,  on  all  points,  the 
tradition  embodied  in  old  ballad  seems  well- 
founded.  And  here  let  me  again  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness  for  manv  of  my  data  to  the  valuable 
series  of  works  issued  by  the  Manx  Society. 


Billy  Fargher's  scepticism  something  to 
take  hold  of. 

Shortly  after  the  Sumner's  departure,  the 
last  sheaf  was  cut,  and  the  reapers  gathered 
round  their  queen.  I^e  had  finished 
her  straw  figure,  which  was  now  decked 
with  poppiss,  and  cornflowers,  and  ribbons. 
It  was  beautiful,  they  all  declared,  as  she 
laughingly  held  it  up  for  inspection.  Carry- 
ing it  in  her  arms,  she  led  the  way  across 
the  field,  John  walking  raUier  in  advance  of 
the  others  with  a  can  and  several  mues. 
He  talked  loudly,  and  tried  to  look  as  if  be 
had  not  a  care  in  the  whole  world,  but  in 
this  deportment  was  rather  hindered  by 
Dick  Vondy's  sly  glances  and  Billy 
Faigher's  silent  disdain. 

n  hen  the  party  gained  the  top  of  the 
hiU,  a  round  of  cheers  proclaimed  the 
Harvest  Home,  and  the  ceremony  was 
completed  by  thedrtnkineof  jough,  plenti- 
fully sprinkled  with  black  pepper,  to  give 
it  a  flavour,  or,  as  Billy  said,  "  to  make  it 
take  a  houl'  o'  thy  throat,  boy." 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  supper  in  a 
large  barn.  The  table  conaiBted  of  a  number 
of  boards  supported  on  barrels,  and  covered 
with  a  cloth  of  homespun  linen.  It  was 
lighted  by  candles,  which  were  also  affixed 
to  the wslls  bymeans  of  tinholders.  There 
was  an  abundance  of  excellent  joints  and 
vegetables,  and  in  the  centre  stiood  a  row 
of  jugs  filled  with  foaming  jongL  The 
Dhooney  Moar  himself  presided,  his 
energies  being  concentrated  upon  the 
carving  of  a  huge  round  of  beef,  which  was 
continually  menaced  b^  empty  platters. 
The  Queen  of  the  Mheillea,  looking  very 
pretty  in  a  pink  dress,  with  a  bunch  of 
blue  foKget-me-nots  at  her  throaty  sat  at 
the  other  end.  Dick  Yondy  was  on  her 
right  himd,  facing  John,  who  seemed 
scarcely  happy,  though  he  laughed  more 
than  usuaL  Indeed  there  was  no  lack  of 
noise  and  merriment  until  the  time  came 
for  proposing  toasts,  when  those  who  had 
to  speak  b^^  to  exhibit  symptoms  of 
distress,  gazmg  blankly  for  inspiration 
at  every  object  in  turn. 

It  may  seem  curious  that  at  a  harvest- 
home  supper  the  toast  that  received  the 
most  enthusiastic  rapping  should  have 
been,  "Life  to  man  and  death  to  fisL" 
But  a  glance  at  the  men's  faces,  hands,  and 
dress  was  enough  to  show  that  they 
belonged  as  much  to  the  sea  as  to  the  land. 
In  £sct,  the  prosperity  of  the  Manx  peasant 
so  greatly  depends  upon  the  success  of  the 
season's  fishing  that  "No  herring,  no 
wedding,"  has  passed  into  a  proverb. 
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There  was  yet  another  toast — ^a  toast 
dear  to  all  Manxmen,  but  especially  to 
those  living  in  a  far  conntry,  whether  it  be 
in  the  Australian  bush,  or  in  the  crowded 
cities  of  the  States.  Tlie  sights  and  sounds 
around  them  may  be  strange,  but  when 
the  wonderful  bond  of  sympathy  draws 
them  together  in  their  distant  homes,  faces 
brighten  and  hand  grips  hand,  and  there 
rises  in  every  mind  a  host  of  loving 
memories  at  the  words,  "Elian  Yannin 
Yeg  Yeen."*  The  glass  is  set  down  empty ; 
there  is  a  solemn  suence ;  the  eyes  of  eaich 
are  averted  from  his  neighbour's — they  are 
too  dim.  It  was  different  with  these  rustics, 
who  drank  with  cheers  and  hiughter,  until 
the  candles  flickered  to  the  verge  of  going 
out  They,  you  see,  were  nafe  in  their 
island  h(Mne. 

''Well,  Billy,  how've  you  been  getUn' 
onf"  asked  Dick  Yondy  of  his  neigh- 
bour. 

"Aw,  middUn',  boy  —  just  middlin'," 
replied  Billy,  who  had  stowed  away  a  very 
surprising  supper.  Then  he  twisted  up 
his  gnarled  features,  and  whispered  :  "is 
that  stupid  fellow  John  goin'  for  to  play 
the  mischief  this  night,  d^  thou  know  %  " 
"  I  can't  say  for  that  at  alL  He's  been 
cmisin'  around  with  a  face  as  bold  as  a 
weasel,  but  maybe  he'U  draw  back  when  it 
comes  to  the  push." 

"John's  uncommon  stubborn,  though. 
.  When  he's  got  houl'  of  a  notion,  he's  l£ke 
a  lobster  with  his  head  in  the  cleave — ^he 
can't  draw  back  again,  so  he  must  go  for- 
ward, though  the  pot's  on  the  fire  ready 
waitin'  to  w>ll  him." 

"John,"  said  Esther,  determined  to 
make  one  more  attempt  to  dissuade  him 
from  his  adventure — die  was  as  loth  as 
any  fashionable  lady  to  part  with  an 
admirer,  "remember,  I've  warned  you 
what'U  happen.  A  fine  thing,  pretendin' 
to  care  about  me,  comin'  here  with  your 
soft  words,  an'  then  runnin'  off  to  do  the 
very  thing  I  don't  wish  you  to  do,  an' 
bringin'  harm  to  yourself,  an'  maybe  others ! 
I  won't  dance  with  you  once,  so-  there  1 
Just  go  and  please  yoursell  Dick,"  added 
this  forward  young  maiden  with  a  coquettish 
smile,  "don't  forget  I'm  goin'  to  have  the 
first  dance  with  you." 

"  Well,  Esther,"  said  John  in  an  under- 
tone, "  if  you're  so  set  against  it  as  all 

that " 

"  Hallo  1  you're  gettin'  afraid  already," 
interrupted  Dick  slyly. 

«  The  dear  little  Isle  of  Man. 


"Is  this  thing  true  that  I  hear  about 
you,  John  f "  demanded  the  Dhooney  Moar 
from  the  far  end  of  the  table. 

Every  eye  was  turned  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate young  man,  who  had  long  since 
repented  of  his  foolish  boast  His  face 
was  aglow  with  colour  as  he  glanced  round 
defiwdy,  and  tiien  b^gan  to  play  with  his 
knife.  It  was  an  awkward  silence  for  him, 
and  Billy  Fargher's  drawling  tones  only 
made  matters  worse. 

"Maybe,  John,  thou  hast  thought  better 
of  it,"  he  said  with  a  good-natured  gria 
"  Thou  would'st  fain  be  numbered  with  the 
flock,  but  i^y  bleat  is  the  bleat  of  the 
goat" 
John  sprang  excitedly  to  his  feet 
"  Nay,  he  cried,  wiUi  an  angry  thump 
of  his  fist  on  the  table,  "but  I  haven't 
thought  better  of  it.  If  you're  afraid  of 
doing  a  thing  yourself,  Billy,  thafs  no 
reason  why  o£er  people  are.  I'll  go  this 
very  minuta" 

"  Easy,  John,  easy,"  said  the  old  fellow. 
"There's  time  enough  with  the  whole 
night  before  thee,  and  some  o'  the  lassesll 
be  hankerin'  after  a  dance  with  a  strappin' 
kd  like  thea" 

While  John  was  still  hesitating,  there 
was  a  genend  move  to  dear  the  room. 
The  table  was  soon  dismantled,  and  when 
the  things  had  been  placed  out  of  harm's 
way,  the  men,  who  had  clustered  in  one 
comer,  trickled  diffidently  in  twos  and 
threes  to  seek  their  partners,  who  had 
clustered  in  another. 

Among  the  company  was  a  black  fiddler 
with  white  hair,  wUch  caused  him  to  look 
as  if  a  singularly  stupid  mistake  had  been 
made  in  colouring  him.  Seated  on  a  barrel 
at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  he  was  a  very 
striking  object  even  in  the  dim  candle-light 
After  a  little  preUminary  scraping,  he 
struck  up  "  The  White  and  the  Grey,"  the 
air  with  which  it  was  once  customary  "  to 
fetche"  couples  about  to  be  married,  "  to 
the  churche,  playnge  sweetlye  afore  them," 
and  afterwards  "gentillye  bringe  them 
home  agayne  with  rock-pipe."  Then  com- 
menced a  real  old  coun^  dance,  very 
popukr  in  England  during  the  reign  m 
Charles  the  Second,  and  now,  perhaps, 
lingering  only  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  smiles  and  laughter  of  the  young 
people  as  the  bright  dresses  of  the  women 
wove  curious  patterns  with  the  dark-blue 
coats  of  the  men ;  the  excited  stamping  of 
feet  which  punctuated  every  fresh  depar- 
ture; the  expression  of  thorough  enjoy- 
ment on  the  weather-worn  faces  of  the 
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eldoTS,  looking  on  with  an  intense  interest 
that  woold  not  allow  them  to  miss  a 
single  movement ;  the  ebony  countenance 
of  me  white-headed  fiddler  shining  from  a 
galaxy  of  candles — all  combined  to  form  a 
very  effectiye  picture  of  rustic  happiness. 

One  person  alone  looked  ill  at  ease, 
and  that  was  John  Taylor.  He  stood  near 
the  door,  fidgeting  with  his  hat  and  feeling 
that  nothing  would  give  him  so  much 
satisfaction  as  to  flatten  DickVondy's  nose. 
Although  he  did  not  like  to  leave  the 
scene  clear  for  his  rival,  he  would  not  ask 
Esther,  or  indeed  anyone  else,  to  dance 
with  him.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there 
was  a  vile  conspiracy  against  his  happiness, 
and  he  accordingly  resented  it  by  treatiDg 
them  all  with  sullen  indifference.  Not 
that  they  seemed  to  mind  it  much — that 
was  the  vexatious  part  of  the  thing — ^if 
only  they  had  shown  a  little  penitent  grief, 
he  would  readily  have  forgiven  them.  But 
there  was  Esther  smiling  and  laughing  as 
if  nothing  had  happened;  it  was  extremely 
exasperating  when  he  felt  so  miserable  1 
To  make  matters  worse,  that  irritating  old 
fellow,  Billy  Fargher,  kept  glancing  at  him 
in  a  way  that  was  enough  to  put  anyone 
out  of  temper. 

At  last,  Johfi  could  endure  it  no  longer. 
He  put  on  his  hat  and  rushed  out,  intend- 
ing to  prove  that  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word. 

It  was  a  stiQ,  warm  night,  the  stars 
shining  brightly,  but  no  moon.  From  the 
range  of  mountams  loweriDg  blackly  against 
the  northern  sky,  where  "  the  merry 
dancers"*  were  treading  their  mystic 
measures,  to  the  silvery  gleam  in  the  south, 
the  landscape  had  a  strange  beauty  which 
only  the  sea  can  giva  It  is  not  merely 
the  beauty  of  reflected  light  falling  upon 
the  clouds  and  diffii  and  filling  the  air 
with  a  soft  shimmer  not  unlike  the  glitter 
of  crisp  snow,  nor  the  shell-like  murmur 
of  the  distant  waves,  nor  the  delicate 
fragrance  that  puts  new  life  into  every 
nerve ;  it  is  a  beauty  combining  all  these, 
and  others  too  subtle  for  words,  and 
appealing  to  every  sense,  so  that  he  who 
has  but  one  can  nevertheless  detect  its 
presence.  There  are  some  animals  that 
can  feel  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  and 
it  seems  sometimes  as  if  man  has  a  similar 
faculty  upon  which  the  sea  exerto  a  most 
powerful  influence. 

At  any  rate,  John  Taylor  no  sooner 
found  himself  alone  with  the  grandeur  of 

*  Northern  Lights. 


the  night  than  he  was  struck  by  a  certain 
sense  of  incongruity,  which  he  could  not 
exactly  account  for.  If  it  was  a  ridicu- 
lously small  thing  that  he  was  about 
to  do,  he  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
acknowledge  that — yet  he  was  dimly  con- 
scious of  the  fact  The  -immensity  of  the 
starry  dome  makes  one  feel  his  insignifi- 
cance in  a  way  that  a  single  sun  can  never 
do ;  and  in  the  uneducated  peasant,  unable 
to  convert  his  feelings  into  refiection,  and 
so  to  relieve  the  pressure,  they  invariably 
take  the  form  of  a  vague  superstitious  awe, 
which  any  unusual  occurrence  crystallises 
into  fear  of  bodily  harm. 

John's  first  sensation  was  rather  as  if  he 
had  inadvertently  stepped  into  a  brisk 
shower-bath ;  his  resentment  cooled  down 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  he  began  to 
pity  himself  for  having  to  leave  a  scene 
where  everyone  was  so  happy.  He  was 
not  yet  near  enough  to  his  act  to  entertain 
any  dread  of  the  consequences;  he  was 
occupied  solely  with  his  present  position. 
Finding  some  relief  in  the  mere  act  of 
walking,  he  quickened  his  pace,  and  strode 
along,  with  clenched  fiiste  and  swinging 
arms,  until  the  bank  of  the  rivulet  was 
reached.  Here  he  stopped  to  look  round, 
in  order  to  satisfy  hioiself  that  there  was 
nothing  to  fear.  More  than  once  he  had 
fancied  he  heard  strange  noises  and 
caught  sight  of  shadowy  forms.  It  was  an 
uncomfortable  idea,  but  now  that  he  came 
to  examine  it  carefully,  he  could  find 
nothing  to  justify  it  Psha  I  it  was  all 
nonsense. 

He  resolutely  went  forward  again,  and 
soon  arrived  at  the  picturesque  old  ruin 
embedded  amonff  trees,  which  looked  grim 
and  spectral  in  the  dusky  night. 

There  was  but  little  remaining  of  this 
ancient  abbey,  barely  enough,  indeed,  to 
show  what  space  it  had  originally  covered. 
In  one  comer  there  was  a  crumbUng  tower, 
attached  to  a  fragment  of  wall,  from  which 
the  mortar  had  long  since  disappeared.  It 
was  moss-grown  and  lichen-stained,  and 
the  interstices  between  the  stones  were 
filled  with  tiny  ferns,  chiefly  hartstongue 
and  maidenhair  spleenwort  The  ground 
around  was  rough,  and  sprinkled  with 
undergrowth,  which  made  the  shadows  of 
the  ruins  assume  weird  shapes,  arresting 
the  attention  the  more  forcibly  because  of 
the  intense  stiUness  of  the  night 

John  approached  the  spot  with  a  rush, 
for  his  nerves  were  getting  decidedly  shaky. 
It  was  not  fear,  he  tried  to  persuade  him^ 
self;  but  when  one  after  another  had  con- 
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fidently  Btated  that  some  evil  would  befall 
him  if  he  persisted  in  hia  intentioni  it  was 
difficult  to  forget  their  words  in  a  moment 
There  were  a  number  of  broken  branches 
lying  about,  and  when  he  trod  on  one  it 
snapped  with  a  loud  crack — louder,  he 
was  convinced,  than  he  had  ever  heard 
befora  This  never  happened  without 
giving  him  a  severe  shock,  which  obliged 
him  to  stand  still  and  reconnoitra  ne 
had  begun  to  think  that,  after  all,  Billy 
Fargher's  sarcasm  and  Dick  Yondy's 
laughter  were  preferable  to  this  ordeal. 
John,  in  fact,  had  changed  his  point  of 
view,  and  consequently  his  opinions;  the 
distance  between  him  and  his  tormentors 
rendered  them  comparatively  pleasant 
beside  this  present  em  However,  as  he 
was  there,  he  resolved  to  finish  what  he 
had  come  to  do. 

The  wall  terminated  abruptly,  the  end 
being  almost  perpendicular,  with  jagged 
edges  andan  overhanging  block  near  the  top. 
As  the  stones  varied  insizefroma  mere  pebble 
to  a  large  slab,  John  would  have  experienced 
no  difficulty  had  he  been  content  with  a 
small  one ;  but,  curiously  enough,  he  felt 
that  the  greater  the  stone  he  carried  off, 
the  greats  would  be  his  triumph.  So  he 
selected  one  of  considerable  sice,  which 
gave  him  more  trouble  than  he  had 
anticipated. 

When  he  had  nearly  dragged  it  from  its 
place,  he  was  startled  to  perceive  tiiat  it 
supported  the  overhanging  block,  which 
was  even  now  threatening  to  give  way. 
To  loose  his  hold  of  the  stone  would  be  to 
precipitate  the  disaster,  for  its  own  weight 
would  bring  it  to  the  ground;  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  force  it  back 
again.  He  planted  his  feet  firmly,  and 
began  to  push  with  all  his  might 

At  the  same  moment  three  figures 
appeared  at  the  comer  of  the  tower.  They 
looked  shadowy  enough  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  yards  to  have  been  taken  for 
apparitions,  and  as  such  they  would  have 
been  very  appropriate  to  this  dim  old 
ruin ;  but  they  were,  in  fact,  Esther,  BUly 
Fargher,  and  Dick  Yondy.  They  stood 
whispering  together  in  the  glcom,  un- 
noticed by  Jolm,  who  was  so  absorbed  in 
a  task  demanding  all  his  physical  strength 
that  he  had  no  time  to  ttunk  about  any 
supernatural  dangers, 

Esther  had  persuaded  the  other  two 
to  accompanv  her,  and,  considering  the 
horrors  that  haunted  the  place  after  dusk, 
it  was  a  veiy  brave  thmg  of  them  to 
do.      Her    object    was    to    save  John 


from  what  she  dreaded  would  be  the 
consequences  of  his  act,  and  yet  not  to 
wound  his  pride — a  combination  which  had 
taxed  all  her  womanly  ingenuity,  until  she 
hit  upon  this  desperate  wav  out  of  the 
difficulty.  She  had  brought  his  chief 
opponents  to  bear  witness  to  his  readiness 
to  carry  out  his  intentions,  and  after  that 
there  would  bo  no  need  to  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities, for  he  woidd  have  sufficiently 
proved  that  he  was  no  idle  boaster.  It 
was  a  clever  little  plan,  showing  that  she 
cared  more  about  her  admirer  than  she 
had  hitherto  sllowed. 

Esther's  pretty  face  was  flushed,. and  she 
was  trembling  a  little  from  excitement^ 
and  perhaps  also  from  fear.  But  it  was 
with  a  mischievous  smile  that  she  said : 

"Well,  Dick,  are  you  sure  now  that 
John  is  no  poor  cowaitl  1 " 

"  I  grant  he's  ready  to  do  this^  anyway." 

"  An'  you,  BiUy  1 " 

The  old  fellow  was  even  more  cautious 
not  to  commit  himself  to  any  statement 
that  might  seem  to  contradict  his  previous 
opinion. 

"  When  one's  in  a  hobble,"  he  said  in 
his  deliberate  way,  "  it's  no  use  showin'  the 
white  feather  at  all,  an'  I  reckon  the  lad'U 
be  thankful  to  thee,  Esther,  for  pointin'  the 
road  out  of  it — ^aye,  an'  none  the  less 
because  it's  backwanl,  like  a  shrimp  leapin' 
away  from  the  net" 

"  Deed,  but  I  don't  see  what  he's  got  to 
be  thankful  to  me  for,"  declared  Esther 
with  a  toss  of  the  head.  "  It's  not  very 
generous  you  are,  Billy,  only  I  suppose  I 
mustn't  expect  more  from  you." 

She  stepped  forward  ana  called  softly  : 

"Johnl^ 

He  heard  the  voice,  and  saw  something 
darkly  movine  through  the  gloom,  but  could 
recognise  neiwer.  The  shock  was  so  sudden 
that  he  had  no  time  to  think;  all  the 
dismal  warnings  that  he  had  been  bearing 
rushed  into  ms  mind;  he  felt  that  he 
actually  was  in  the  presence  of  a  super- 
natural being  come  to  call  him  to  account 
for  his  act  His  strength  had  deserted 
him,  and  as  he  stared  with  glassy  eyes  at 
the  approaching  figure,  the  stone  slipped 
from  his  hand. 

There  was  a  dreadful  crash,  and  the 
unfortunate  man  lay  groaning  on  the 
ground. 

Severalmonths  elapsed  before  John  Taylor 

was  able  to  leave  his  bed.    Not  only  had 

his  leg  been  broken  in  two  places,  but  also, 

instead  of  being  placed  under  ^e  care  of 

I  a  doctor,  he  had  been  laid  in  a  jolting  cart 
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md  cftcried  ten  miks  to  a  bone-sette^i  who 
did.  Ilk  work  so  badly  t&at  the  le|  had 
afterwazda  to  be  resel  Altogether  it  was 
a  very  miserable  affidr. 

The  rustics  still  p<Mnt  to  it  as  a  eoxnplete 
jcistifieation  of  their  oonvictioii  that  he  who 
touches  a  stone  of  the  church  will  assuredly 
come  to  harm ;  whereas,  as  in  most  cases 
of  the  sort,  the  accident  was  caused,  not, 
of  course,  by  any  inherent  truth  in  the 
superstition,  but  by  the  belief  in  it 


PUNCTUATION. 


The  study  of  the  art  of  punctuation 
nowadays  is  much  neglected  Although 
the  use  of  stops  is  necessarily  dealt  with 
in  evenr  grammar,  and  very  many 
handbooks  have  been  published  on  the 
subject  comparatiTely  few  know  how  to 
use  points  correctly.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  set  ourselves  up  as  an  authority  on 
puxietuation ;  our  object  is  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  a  correct  know* 
ledge  of  it  Punctuation  is,  to  some 
extent,  a  matter  of  opinioa  "Mi,  Bigelow, 
corrector  of  the  University  Press,  says :  "  It 
has  become  a  recognised  principle  that 
punctuation  is  as  much  a  matter  of  taste  as 
of  ri^d  rule ;  and  while  certain  rules  are 
positive,  and  to  be  followed  absolutely, 
much  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  author." 
Cobbett  very  properly  observes  that  "  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  give  any  precise  rules 
for  the  use  of  points,"  and  Professor 
liarsh  says  that  the  principles  of  punctua- 
tion are  subtle,  and  that  an  exact  logical 
training  is  requisite  for  their  just  applica- 
tion, ^ut,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
<^  point,"  all  authors  should  be  able  to 
punctuate  their  own  compositions  suffi- 
ciently well  to  avoid  ambiguity.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  a  great  many  writers  cannot 
even  do  this,  and  the  responsibility  thrown 
upon  the  editor  andihe  printers'  reader  is 
sometimes  great  Frequently  the  author  is 
made  to  say  something  which  is  exactly  the 
reverse  to  what  he  intended.  ''  We  have 
constant  opp<Hrtunities,''  says  an  editor, 
**  of  noticing  how  the  remarks  of  a  writer, 
when  they  appear  in  prints  are  altogether 
misrepresented,  in  consequence  of  the 
neglect  of  the  full-point"  We  ourselves 
knew  a  reporter  who  never  used  any  stop 
in  his  manuscript  except  the  full-point; 
but  he  was  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  for  most  pressmen  punctuate  pretty 
accurately. 

Bandertaine  was  wont  to  sneer,  on  the 


margin  of  his  proofs,  agaioat  punctuation. 
Byton  was  unable  to  punctuate.  In  return- 
ing a  proof  to  Murray,  he  wrote :  ^^  God 
knows  if  you  can  read  through  what  I  have 
written,  but  I  can't  If  you  have  patience, 
look  it  over  for  me.  Do  you  know  any- 
body who  can  stop — I  mean  point — 
commas,  and  so  f  orth.1  For  I  am,  I  hear, 
a  sad  hand  at  your  punctuatioa" 

Some  little  time  ago  a  writer  in  the 
Paper  and  Printing  Trades  Journal  pro- 
pounded a  plan  whereby  punctuation 
might  be  aboUshed  He  was  of  opinion 
that  all  ambiguity  might  be  avoided  by 
allowing  a  little  extra  space  after  the 
words  where  points  should  be.  Although 
a  volume  of  poems  was  published  in  which 
this  plan  was  adopted,  tiiere  is  no  fear  of 
its  being  generally  taken  up ;  for  besides 
confusion,  the  trouble  to  the  printer  would 
necessarily  be  great  The  book  of  poems, 
however,  was  not  the  first  to  appear  without 
any  stops.  [When  the  eccentric  Lord 
Timothy  Dexter  published  his  book,  A 
Pikel  for  the  Knowing  Ones,  there  were 
many  doctrines  abroad  regarding  punctual 
tion.  To  give  everyone  an  opportunity  of 
suiting  himself,  his  lordship  is  said  to  have 
left  out  all  marks  of  punctuation  from  the 
body  of  his  book.  At  the  end  of  the  work, 
he  had  inserted  a  few  pages  of  nothing  but 
stops.  "With  these,"  he  said,  ''every 
reader  could  pepper  his  dish  to  suit  his 
own  '  particular  fancy  ! "  Some  of  the 
Manchester  daily  newspapers  have  a  style 
of  punctuation  peculiarly  their  own.  A 
reader  may  often  go  through  several 
sentences — sometimes  almost  an  entire 
article — ^without  seeing  any  stop,  except 
the  full -point  at  the  end  of  sentences. 
Often  this  is  very  puzzling.  Considering, 
however,  the  speed  at  which  newspapers 
are  produced,  correct  punctuation  can 
scarcely  be  expected. 

Macaulay  was  one  of  the  most  particular 
authors  as  to  punctuation,  and  his  works 
can  be  recommended  as  models  to  those 
who  desire  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
art 

Jeffrey,  the  first  editor  of  The  Edinburgh 
Beview,  prided  himself  upon  lus  ability  in 
punctuating.  Lord  Cockbum  said  of  him : 
"There  was  no  one  of  the  friends  of  his  later 
acquisition  for  whom  he  had  greater  admi- 
ration or  regard  than  Lord  Macaulay,  and 
he  testified  the  interest  which  he  took  in 
this  great  writer's  fame  by  a  proceeding 
which,  considering  his  age  and  position,  is 
not  unworthy  of  being  told  This  judge, 
of  seventy-four,  revise  the  proof-sheets  of 
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Macanky's  first  Tolumes  of  The  History  of 
England  with  the  diligence  and  minate 
care  of  a  corrector  of  f£e  press  toiling  for 
bread,  not  merely  suggesting  changes  in 
the  matter  and  the  expression,  but  attend- 
ing to  the  very  commas  and  colons — a  task 
which,  though  humble,  would  not  be  use- 
less, because  it  was  one  at  which  long  prac- 
tice had  made  him  very  skilful;  indeed, 
he  used  to  boast  that  it  was  one  of  his 
peculiar  ezcellencie&  On  returning  a  proof 
to  an  editor  of  The  Review,  he  says :  <  I 
have  myself  rectified  most  of  the  errors, 
and  made  many  valuable  verbal  improve- 
ments in  a  small  way.  But  my  great  task 
has  been  with  the  punctuation,  on  which  I 
have,  as  usual,  acquitted  myself  to  admi- 
ration. And  indeed  this  is  the  department 
of  literature  in  which  I  feel  that  I  most 
excel,  and  on  which  I  am  therefore  most 
willing  now  to  stake  my  reputation  1 ' '' 
Dean  Alford  fiattered  himself  that  he  was 
able  to  punctuate.  '<  I  have  some  satisfac- 
tion in  reflecting,"  he  says,  **  that  in  the 
course  of  editing  the  Greek  Text  of  the 
New  Testament,  I  believe  I  have  destroyed 
more  than  a  thousand  commas,  which  pre- 
vented the  text  being  properly  understood." 
To  this,  Mr.  Washington  Moon  retorted, 
that  the  great  enemy  to  understanding 
the  dean's  sentences  was  the  want  of 
commas  1 

Referring  to  the  importance  of  correct 
punctuation,  Cobbett  gives  the  following 
instance:  "A  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  made  a  report  to  the  House 
respecting  certain  political  clubs.  A  secre- 
tary of  one  of  those  clubs  presented  a 
petition  to  the  House,  in  which  he  declared 
positively,  and  offered  to  prove  at  the  Bar, 
that  a  part  of  the  report  was  totally  false. 
At  first  their  lordships  blustered;  their  hi^h 
blood  seemed  to  boil ;  but,  at  last,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  apologised  for  the 
report  by  saying  that  there  ought  to  have 
been  a  full-point  where  there  was  only  a 
conmia  1  and  that  it  was  this  which  made 
that  false  which  would  otherwise  have 
been,  and  which  was  intended  to  be,  trua" 
Dr.  Brewer  says :  '*When  a  certain  prince 
consulted  the  Delphic  oracle  concerning 
a  projected  war,  he  received  for  answer : 
'  Ibis  redibis  nunquam  per  bella  peribis.' 
(You  shall  go  shall  return  never  you  shall 
perish  in  war.)  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
whole  gist  of  this  response  depends  on  the 
place  of  the  omitted  comma.  It  may  be, 
'You  shall  return,  you  shall  never  perish 
in  the  war ; '  or,  *  You  shall  return  never, 
you  shall  perish  in  the  war,'  which  latter 


was  the  fact."  A  compositor  got  Jtbe 
punctuation  in  the  wrong  place  in  the  toast, 
"  Woman — ^without  her,  man  would  be  a 
savage,"  and  made  it  read,  "  Woman,  with- 
out her  man,  would  be  a  savage."  A  New 
York  editor  thus  introduces  some  verses  : 
"  The  poem  published  this  week  was  com- 
posed by  an  esteemed  friend  who  has  lain 
m  his  grave  for  many  yean  for  his  own 
diversion."  This  is  rather  good.  But 
what  a  wag  the  compositor  must  have  been ! 

Some  years  ago,  the  omission  of  a 
comma  in  a  letter  in  the  Times  gave  a 
horrible  meaning  to  a  sentence.  The  letter 
is  on  the  American  War,  and  tiie  writer 
says  :  "  The  loss  of  life  will  hardly  f idl 
short  of  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  and  how 
many  more  were  better  with  the  dead  than 
doomed  to  crawl  on  the  mutilated  victims 
ofthis  great  national  crime,"  It  should  hai^e 
been :  "  than  doomed  to^awl  on,  tibe  muti* 
lated  victims  of  this  great  national  crime." 
The  following  sentence  appeared  in  a  news- 
paper a  short  time  ago:  "The  prisoner 
said  the  witness  was  a  convicted  thief." 
This  statement  nearly  caused  theproprietors 
of  the  newspaper  some  trouble,  and  yet  the 
words  were  correct  When  tiieir  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  matter,  and  proper  punc- 
tuation supplied,  the  sentence  had  an 
exactly  opposite  meaning :  "  The  prisoner, 
said  the  witness,  was  a  convicted  thief." 
Dean  Alford  says  that  he  saw  an  announce- 
ment of  a  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
"  Society  for  Promoting  the  Observance  of 
the  Lord's  Day  which  was  founded  in  1831, 
giving  the  notion  that  the  day,  not  the 
Society,  was  founded  in  that  year."  A 
comma  should  have  been  after  ''  day,"  and 
then  the  sentence  would  have  been  corrects 
In  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  recentiy,  the 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis  called  attention  to  an 
awkward  misplacement  of  inverted  commas 
in  an  article  by  him  on  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington,  whereby  some  words  of  the 
late  Duke,  about  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches, 
are  attributed  to  the  Duke's  illustrious 
father. 

Many  more  instances  showing  the 
importance  of  correct  punctuation  might 
be  given;  but  enough  has  been  said. 
JouniaUsts  and  practical  printers  see  errors 
of  punctuation  almost  every  day. 

Young  authors  should  avoid  what  may 
be  called  quaintness  in  style  of  punctuation. 
Forinstance,  Sterne  was  very  fondof  the  dash 
— which  Cobbett  caUs  a^'cover  for  ienorance 
as  to  the  use  of  points  " — and  used  it  to  a 
ridiculous  extent;  and  Cobbett  was  too 
fond  of  commas.    It  should  be  remembered 
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that  the  "style"  of  ponctoatioii  is  very 
different  now  to  what  it  was  some  years 
ago.  Lindley  Murray  says :  "A  simple 
sentence,  when  it  is  a  long  one,  and  the 
nominative  case  is  accompanied  with  inse- 
parable adjoncts,  may  admit  of  a  pause 
immediately  before  the  verb ; "  and  gives 
the  following  example :  "  The  good  taste 
of  the  present  age,  has  not  alio  wea  us  to  neg- 
lect the  cultivation  of  the  Engliish  tongue." 
But  not  one  writer  in  twenty  would  now 
use  the  comma  in  this  case.  The  tendency  of 
the  age  is  to  use  as  few  commas  as  possibla 
We  think  it  was  Walter  Besant  who  said 
that  printers  dislike  colons ;  and  an  atten- 
tive reader,  who  has  read  any  early  English 
literature,  cannot  but  fail  to  notice  that  the 

¥3int  is  not  used  nearly  so  much  as  it  was. 
he  chief  aim  of  the  author,  however,  should 
be  to  avoid  ambiguity ; .  for,  as  Chaucer 
says, 

A  reader  that  pointeth  iU 
A  good  sentence  o/t  may  spiU. 


"EDELWEISS." 

A  STORY. 
CHAPTER  VI.      REMORSE. 

Conrad  von  Beichbnberg  was  in  no 
mood  that  night  to  listen  to  his  step- 
mother's gay  chatter,  or  his  fiancee's  grace- 
ful platitudes. 

He  could  not  set  his  heart  or  his  con- 
science at  rest  He  could  not  forget  the 
look  of  those  sorrowful  blue  eyes,  whose 
dumb  reproach  had  said  more  than  any 
words.  True,  he  might  say  to  himself,  "  I 
have  done  her  no  harm."  And  he  did  say 
it  again  and  again,  but  all  the  time  he 
knew  that  the  pure,  innocent  content  of 
her  life  was  spoilt  for  ever.  That  though 
he  might  forget,  she  never  would. 

He  was  not  a  bad  man,  as  men  go.  That 
he  had  not  felt  it  in  his  power  to  deny 
himself  the  amusement  or  interest  brought 
into  some  idle  hours,  could  scarcely  have 
seemed  a  sin  in  the  eyes  of  that  world 
amidst  which  he  moved. 

He  had  said  no  word,  breathed  no 
thought,  which  might  sully  the  purity  of  the 
beautiful,  simple  soul,  but  all  the  same  he 
had  sapped  its  content,  destroyed  its 
serenity,  and  killed  its  peace. 

"  If  only  I  were  free ! "  he  sighed  to  him- 
self to-night,  standing  apart^tiiere  on  the 
little  wooden  balcony,  looking  out  with 
moody,  cloudy  eyes  at  the  shining  waters 
and  the  pretty  moonlit  villag«>.  "  I  would 
many  her  then,  let  the  world  say  what  it 
might." 


So  ran  his  thoughts,  in  that  strain  of  self- 
exculpation  which  few  are  honest  enough 
to  caat  aside,  even  to  their  own  selves. 
But  he  knew  he  would  have  done  no  such 
thing,  for  his  love,  sincere  as  he  deemed 
it,  was  not  the  love  that  bears  the  test  of 
the  world's  ridicule. 

Still,  he  was  young  enough  to  have  some- 
thing of  the  poet  in  his  heart,  and  this 
romance  of  the  mountains  had  touched  him 
very  deeply,  and  left  a  lasting  sorrow  for 
the  brave  and  unprotected  life  over  which 
the  shadow  of  his  own  had  fallen. 

So  he  felt  discontented  with  himself  and 
the  world  at  large,  and  took  himself  away 
to  solitude  and  self-commiseration,  and 
blamed  fate,  as  is  the  way  with  mortals 
when  fate  means  something  they  desire 
irrationally,  without  chance  of  obtaining  it 
He  had  done  many  worse  things  in  his 
life,  and  they  had  cost  him  no  single  pane 
of  self-reproach ;  he  could  not  understand 
why  he  should  suffer  such  remorse  now. 

Finally  he  threw  away  his  cigar,  and 
went  down  through  the  grounds  and  up 
the  little  street  with  its  quaint,  pretty 
houses,  and  stood  looking  up  at  one  window, 
where  a  light  was  burning. 

No  shadow  fell  across  the  blind;  no  face 
looked  out — Juliet  fashion — at  tiie  stars. 
He  might  long  and  wait  as  he  pleased, 
there  was  no  response  from  that  aching 
heart  within  to  the  waiting  heart  without. 
Tired  at  last  with  his  unrewarded  vigil,  he 
turned  away. 

A  shadow  stole  out  from  a  doorway  close 
at  hand,  and  dogged  his  steps  at  safe  and 
unseen  distance. 

Had  the  young  Austrian  seen  it,  or  the 
evil  face  whose  murderous  hatred  followed 
him  like  a  threat  of  doom,  he  might  have 
gone  to  his  rest  that  night  with  a  heart 
even  more  troubled  and  disquieted  than  he 
knew  his  own  to  be. 

Meanwhile,  the  girl  into  whose  soul  he 
had  driven  the  first  subtieties  of  doubt, 
was  spending  long,  miserable  hours  in  the 
endeavour  to  ease  this  new  and  cruel  pain. 
Of  course,  it  was  her  own  fault  that  she 
suffered.  How  could  she  have  known  that 
a  few  kind  words — a  few  simple  attentions 
— ^the  memory  of  a  handsome  face  and 
winning  manner,  were  to  brin^  such  an 
overwhelming  change  into  her  ufe  1  She 
seemed  to  have  drifted  out  upon  an  un- 
known sea ;  its  dangers  appalled  —  its 
rough  depths  terrified  ner.  The  intensity 
of  her  own  feelings  seemed  quite  dispro- 
portionate to  the  simple  cause  which  had 
awakened  them ;  yet  between  them  all  she 
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only  saw  the  light  of  one  face,  and  felt 
the  glory  of  one  presence. 

''  If  my  father  were  here  he  would  help 
me,"  ahe  moaned  again  and  again.  "  But 
I  have  no  one  now — ^no  one ;  and  he — 
oh,  I  ought  not  even  to  think  of  him.  I 
have  no  right  to  a  thought  or  a  word  of 
his.  They  all  belong  to  the  beautiful  lady 
who  will  be  hid  wife;  his  wife — and  yet  he 
said  he  loved  me.  Ah,  it  could  not  have 
been  true  1 " 

Her  face  grew  scarlet  as  she  thought  of 
the  kiss  that  had  touched  it,  of  the  eyes 
which  had  gazed  on  it.  In  those  eyes  she 
had  been  Mautiful — ^if  only  for  a  time — 
if  only  for  those  brief,  bright  hours  when 
he  had  lingered  by  her  side  in  the  ohestnut- 
woodsi  and  talked  to  her  as  if  no  barrier 
of  rank  or  honour  divided  their  lives. 
Well,  at  least  she  would  have  that  memory. 
She  had  been  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
tempting  of  her  own  heart,  and  of  his  own 
pleading.  There  could  be  no  harder  thine 
for  her  to  do  in  all  the  days  to  come,  and 
he  would  soon  go  away  now,  and  then  she 
would,  perhaps,  feel  the  pain  less  sharply, 
and  grow  to  be  content  with  his  memory 
only.  She  could  not  blame  him  for  what 
he  had  done — for  trying  to  enliehten  her 
ignorance  and  bring  some  little  happiness 
into  her  life ;  she  could  not  tell  him  that 
he  had  left  desolation  where  all  had  been 
peace  and  content  Ah  no  1  for  love  was 
teachine  her  what  indeed  it  teaches  most 
human  Uvea — that  'tis  better  to  have  known 
its  hour  of  joy  and  its  lifetime  of  regret, 
than  never  to  have  felt  the  pain  of  the  one 
atoned  for  by  the  memory  of  the  other. 

So  the  light  burned  on  at  her  lattice, 
watched  by  eyes  that  were  despairing,  and 
eyes  that  were  fiercely  jealous,  while  hers 
were  blind  with  tears,  and  quenched  in 
heavy  sorrow. 

« There  is  something  wrong  with  the 
new  railway,"  said  Franz  Briihl  t<he  next 
morning,  looking  in  at  the  cottage  as  he 
passed.  "They  will  take  no  passengers 
to-day." 

Edelweiss  looked  eagerly  up ;  something 
in  the  malicious  tone  and  face  struck 
sharply  on  her  notice. 

"  What  is  wrong ) ''  she  asked  calmly. 

"  Oh,  it  is  only  a  trifle,"  he  answered. 
*^  But  the  chief  engineer  and  the  Herr  von 
Eeichenberg  have  had  a  dispute.  The 
young  man,  to  prove  his  views  are  correct, 
is  going  to  make  a  trial  by  himself.  Only 
he  and  the  stoker  are  to  take  the  train 
up  and  down  the  mountain. 


The  girl's  face  grew  very  pale. 
*'l8    there   any    danger)"   she    asked 
hurriedly. 
Franz  lauffhed  brutally. 
"  That  is  nis  look-out,  or — as  the  devil 
wills,"  he    said,  turning   away.     "  Good- 
morning  1   I  have  no  time  to  waste.    I  take 
the    Ix^t  to    Fluelen;    I  have   business 
there." 

Edelweiss  scarcely  heard  him.  A  sudden 
fear  had  fallen  upon  her  heart ;  she  shivered 
in  the  bright,  warm  sunshine.  All  the  rest 
of  the  morning  she  went  about  her  usual 
homely  tasks  as  one  in  a  dream.  At  noon 
she  went  down  the  street,  determined  to 
ask  if  the  news  was  true. 

Tes,  she  was  told,  the  trial  was  to  be 
made  in  another  hour.  The  girl  went 
back  to  the  cottage,  where  old  Kathe  was 
nodding  in  the  chimney-comer. 

"  I  am  going  up  the  mountain,"  she  said. 
"  Do  not  be  anxious  if  I  haVe  not  returned 
bysupper-tima" 

Then  she  hurried  away,  and  took  the 
familiar  path  which  she  had  trodden  year 
by  year  with  Hans  Krauss.  It  was  so 
warm  and  still  in  those  green  solitudes, 
with  the  blue  waters  gleaming  far  below, 
and  the  blue  sky  shining  far  above,  that 
the  girl's  heart  grew  lighter,  and  her  fears 
began  to  finde.  Why  should  any  harm 
happen  to  him  to-day,  more  than  any  other 
day )  Was  he  not  dever  enoi:%h  and  brave 
enough  to  defy  danger — if,  indeed,  there 
was  any  to  defy,  save  that  which  her  own 
foolish  fears  had  built  up  on  account  of 
this  enterprise)  Midway  up  the  ascent 
she  paused.  In  a  little  nook,  sheltered 
and  concealed  by  thick  trees,  she  could  see 
the  train  making  its  way  aJong  the  line. 
She  resolved  to  lie  hidden  there  and  watch 
it  Already  she  could  discern  the  white 
smoke,  and  hear  the  faint  pu£b  of  the 
engine.  Trembling  like  a  leaf,  she  looked 
down  from  her  vantage-point,  and  saw  the 
little  train  creeping  m  its  strange,  slow 
fashion  up  the  almost  perpendicular  side 
of  the  mountain. 

She  held  her  breath,  and  her  heart  grew 
cold  and  sick  It  was  terrible  to  watch  it, 
and  vet  a  strange  fascination  held  her  eyes 
glued  to  the  spot 

On,  on,  nearer  and  nearer,  it  glided 
slowly  and  surely  up.  She  could  see  the 
figures  quite  distinctly  now.  No  one  was 
in  the  car  itself.  The  engine-driver  and 
one  other  figure  were  visible,  and  the  guard 
who  worked  the  brake  stood  in  the  end 
compartment 
It  was  crossing  the  Schniirtobel  bridge 
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now — that  frail  stractme  which|  from  hei[ 
altitude,  looked  like  a  plank  thrown  across 
the  dizzy  gorse  it  spanned. 

It  crept  safely  over  the  bridge,  and  she 
breathed  again. 

On,  still  on,  higher  and  higher,  she 
watched  it  move,  with  steady  and  almost 
equal  speed.  Then  it  reached  the  Kaltbad 
station,  and  she  saw  it  no  more. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  now  but  watch 
for  the  descent,  which  to  an  onlooker  seemed 
even  more  penlous  and  alarming  than  the 
ascent,  in  consequence  of  the  steep  inclina- 
tion of  the  line.  To  go  down  an  altitude 
of  twenty  to  twenty-five  degrees  is  bad 
enough,  but  to  watch  such  a  process  is 
enough  to  make  the  strongest  brain  turn 
giddy  and  faint 

The  girl,  from  her  little  nook,  com- 
manded a  large  extent  of  the  line,  and 
while  waiting  for  the  train  to  come  once 
more  in  view,  she  sat  gazing  dreamily  at 
the  bridge. 

The  afternoon  was  erowing  late  now, 
and  some  heavy  clouds  had  almost  hidden 
the  sua  Across  the  stillness  of  the  air 
broke  one  low,  distinct  thunder-clap.  She 
started,  and  looked  anxiously  up,  scanning 
the  western  horizon,  where  the  storm 
threatened  to  burst. 

As  her  eyes  turned  once  more  to  the  long 
incline,  she  saw  far  below,  on  the  little 
bridge,  the  outline  of  a  human  figure.  The 
glowing  obscurity  and  the  heavy  shadows 
made  it  difiicult  to  discern  what  the  figure 
was  about,  and  she  followed  its  strange 
and  hurried  movements  with  wondering 
eyes. 

Then,  suddenly^  as  a  lightnbg-flash,  a 
thought  struck  her,  and  she  sprang  to  her 
feet  with  a  low,  ternfied  cry.  All  the  blood 
left  her  face  and  seemed  to  curdle  in  her 
veins,  and  her  limbs  shook  so  that  she 
could  scarcely  stand. 

At  the  same  moment  a  loud,  shrill 
whistle  sounded  throi^h  the  sultry  stall- 
ness. 

The  train  was  about  to  leave  the  station 
and  make  its  descent. 

That  sound  brought  back  the  life  to  her 
heart,  the  strength  to  her  limbs.  She 
dashed  out  of  her  retreat,  and,  fleet  as  an 
antelope,  she  flew  down  the  path,  crashing 
now  and  then  through  the  bushes,  taking 
every  short  cut  with  which  long  habit  had 
made  her  famOiar,  her  whole  mind  filled 
with  but  one  frenzied  longing — to  reach 
the  raflway-line,  and  from  thence  the  bridge 
where  that  fatal  barrier  lay. 

''Shall  I  be  in  time,  dear  Heaven?— shall 


I  be  in  time  i"  she  moaned  as  she  sped  on 
over  the  rough  stones,  and  short  hard 
grass,  and  tangled  brushwood. 

The  clouds  were  growing  denser  and 
blacker.  There  was  not  a  sound  in  the 
air  save  once  again  that  low,  ill-omened 
mutter  of  the  thunder  rolling  from  height 
to  height  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 

She  reached  the  line— the  train  was  not 
yet  in  sight ;  but  far  below  like  a  spider's 
strand  lay  the  bridge,  and  she  flew  on  with 
panting  breath  and  straining  eyes  as  a 
racer  flies  to  its  goal 

Kerve,  and  brain,  and  courage  were 
strung  to  their  highest  tension.  The  life 
she  loved  far  better  than  her  own  was  in 
peril,  and  that  peril  it  lay  in  her  power 
alone  to  avert  Had  she  paused  to  think 
— ^had  she  in  any  way  remembered  the 
details  explained  to  her  by  Conrad  von 
Beichenberg,  she  would  have  known  that  a 
word — a  signal,  as  the  train  passed  her  by 
would  have  sufficed  to  stop  it  at  any  point 
on  the  line;  but  she  could  think  of 
nothing  now  save  the  dastardly  act  she  had 
witnessed,  and  the  tragedy  it  threatened. 

The  road  seemed  long  as  it  had  never 
seemed  befora  The  lines  of  her  face  grew 
set  and  ri^d,  her  eyes  looked  black 
beneath  their  strained  and  aching  lids,  and 
still  with  headlong  speed,  and  feet  that 
dared  not  pause,  she  flew  along  the  rugged 
mountain  way. 

One  who  bad  known  her  in  her  childish 
beauty  would  scarce  have  recognised  her 
now,  so  altered  was  her  face  beneath  this 
terrible  strain.  The  swiftness  of  her 
speed  made  her  dizzy,  the  rush  of  the 
blood  through  her  veins  turned  her  sick, 
but  she  never  slackened  speed,  only  rushed 
on  and  on  through  the  current  of  the  cleft 
air  and  the  dusky  whirling  shadows  as 
though  the  death^hrieks  of  a  doomed  life 
were  already  ringing  in  her  ears. 

How  long  it  was — how  long !  How  her 
feet  stumbliMl  and  her  limbs  shook,  and  the 
quick  breaUis  panted  through  her  pale  lips  1 
A  diild  no  longer,  but  a  creature  aesperate 
and  mute  as  death,  and  nerved  to  an 
ordeal  from  which  the  bravest  man  might 
well  have^  shrunk. 

The  bridge — at  last  the  bridge !  She 
seized  the  post  as  her  feet  touched  the 
little  structure,  and  for  one  moment  paused 
and  looked  back  to  the  slender  line  of 
rails.  The  train  was  in  sight  now,  and 
moving  more  swiftly  than  she  had  seen  it 
move  yet 

There  was  not  a  second  to  lose.  She 
rushed  forward  ;  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
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bridge,  and  drawn  across  the  line,  lay  a 
huge  log.  In  case  that  obstacle  might  be 
seen,  and  the  train  checked,  the  cog-line 
for  tiie  centre-wheel  had  been  hewn  away, 
and  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible 
to  have  stopped  the  train.  An  accident — 
the  slightest  overthrow  to  the  balance,  and 
the  whole  thing  must  have  been  hurled 
over  the  bridge  into  the  terrible  depths 
of  the  gorge  below.  The  girl's  wild  eyes 
took  in  the  danger  only  too  promptly. 
With  all  her  strength^  she  seized  the  huge 
block  and  strove  to  roll  it  asida 

Louder  and  longer  rolled  the  thunder- 
echoes  once  again.  Darker  and  denser  fell 
the  shadows  all  around.  In  the  heavy 
gloom,  she  could  scarcely  see  the  approach- 
ing train,  though  the  sound  of  the  engine's 
laboured  beats  were  painfully  distinct  in 
the  oppressive  stillness  of  the  air.  The 
train  was  on  the  bridge.  She  could  feel 
it  throb  beneath  its  weight  With  one 
last  effort  of  her  almost  failing  strength, 
she  seized  the  heavy  log  and  moved  it 
from  the  Una  At  that  same  moment  her 
eyes  fell  on  the  rough  and  mangled  rail, 
and  recognised  a  new  danger — ^perhaps  a 
worse  one. 

There  was  no  time  for  thought  As  that 
new  danger  flashed  upon  her,  there  flashed 
also  the  sense  that  in  the  gathering 
darkness  the  train  was  close  upon  her. 
She  ruslled  forward  a  few  steps.  A  faint 
gleam  through  the  darkening  clouds  showed 
the  swaying  figure  nerved  for  one  last  effort 

"  Stop ! '^she  cried  wildly.  "Stop!  The 
rails  are  loose  I " 

Then  a  sound  as  of  a  thousand  hammers 
clanged  in  her  brain,  and  deaf,  and  blind, 
and  senseless^  she  fell  face  downwards 
across  the  engine's  path. 

CHAPTER  VIL      THE  WITHERED    FLOWER. 

«<WHATisitf  What  is  the  matter!  Is 
she  kiUed  % " 

The  train  had  paused — motionless  as  the 
mountain  itself.  It  seemed  to  Conrad  von 
Eeichenberg  as  if  long  hours  had  passed 
since  the  darkness  was  rent  by  that  warning 
cry;  since  his  own  hand  had  seized  the 
heavy  brake  and  arrested  the  train  in  its 
downward  course. 

He  was  kneeling  now  beside  a  prostrate 
figure ;  and  in  the  dusky  light  he  turned 
the  white,  cold  face  up  to  his  own,  and 
saw  to  whom  he  owed  his  life.  The 
mangled  rails,  all  jagged  and  hewn,  told 
their  own  tale ;  but  he  scarcely  thought  of 
that,  or  his  own  recent  peril,  in  the  shock 


which  the  first  look  of  this  pale,  altered  face 
had  brought 

"What  is  it  1  I  hardly  know,"  he 
muttered  stupidly,  as  the  men  crowded  to 
his  sida     "  Is  she  dead  % " 

There  was  a  dark  bruise  on  the  white 
temples,  where  the  engine  had  struck  her. 
A  second  more — a  foot  of  space — and  she 
would  have  been  crushed  to  atoms. 

"  She  came  to  warn  us,  no  doubt,"  said 
the  driver  pityingly,  as  he  lowered  his 
lamp.  <*Only  for  the  darkness  and  the 
storm,  we  should  have  seen  her  befora 
Poor  child  I  how  white  she  is,  and  stilL 
What  are  we  to  do,  mein  herr  f  We  can't 
get  the  train  on  till  the  line's  mended."^ 

Conrad  scarcely  seemed  to  hear  him. 
His  eyes  were  bent  in  agony  on  the  girl's 
f aca  He  knew  he  had  never  loved  her  as 
he  loved  her  now,  reading  all  the  bravery 
and  courage  of  the  pulseless  heart  that 
thrilled  no  longer  beneath  his  touch. 

"Dead,  and  for  my  sakel"  he  groaned, 
as  he  saw  the  cold  hand  drop  from  his 
grasp,  and  the  grey  hue  steal  over  the 
beautiful,  calm  faca 

"  Oh,  child— child,  my  little  mountain- 
flower  !  I  was  not  worth  such  love  as  this  ! " 
The  full  meaning  of  her  sacrifice,  the 
full  strong  of  her  devotion,  came  home  to 
him  in  this  hour  at  last,  and  shamed  him 
for  his  own  selfishness,  which  had  only 
brought  sorrow,  and  suffering,  and  death 
upon  this  fair  youth  and  innocent  heart 

He  suffered  in  this  moment  as  in  all  his 
life  he  never  eould  again,  seeing  laid  at 
his  feet  in  unasked  devotion  the  beauty 
and  glory,  and  tenderness,  and  truth  he 
had  left  unrecompensed 

The  loud  slow  thunder  filled  the  air 
once  more  with  warning  sound,  the  pine- 
boughs  rustled  as  they  caught  the  wind,  and 
so,  with  the  music  of  her  own  mountains 
sounding  her  requiem,  they  bore  her 
slowly  homewards  through  the  summer's 
dusk,  with  Heaven's  light  of  i>eace  upon 
her  calm  dead  &ce. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"Pi[iL  went  away  in  low  spirits  this 
morning.  Naboraliy,  ho  was  very  much 
cat  up  at  poor  Tiiorne'H  death  ;  they  were 
iuch  great  uhuma  at  one  timo,"  said 
Colonel  Wickham,  lookinf;  in  upon  the 
Bquirn  that  aitemooc. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  agreed  the  squire.  "Terrible 
'  ending  to  a  promiaing  young  man  !  Awfal 
shock  it  must  be  to  his  poor  mother. 
Tiiorne  Hall  goes  to  a  distant  cousin, 
doeen't  it  t " 

"I'm  not  sure.  You  see  I  never  had 
much  intercourse  with  the  Tbornes.  I 
didn't  know  them  in  the  father's  time  ;  the 
mother  was  always  a  httle  too  much  of 
the  fine  lady  to  suit  me.  Poor  woman  ! 
It'll  take  it  out  of  her  now,  anyhow.  Phil 
was  round,  of  course,  this  morning  to  say 
good-bye  to  Edie  1 " 

"  Suppoee  BO,"  answered  the  Ei|uire. 
"  Edie's  eyes  have  been  uncommonly  red 
all  the  forenoon,  and  there  have  been  sundry 
distant  rumblings  and  tbreatenings  of 
an  approaching  storm.  Poor  little  woman  ! 
No  doubt  Phil's  starting  oft'  in  such  a 
hurry  has  upset  some  of  her  plana,  and 
she's  not  one  to  take  disappointments 
easily." 

"  An  approachiug  storm ! "  It  would 
have  been  nearer  the  truth  to  have  said 
that  the  storm  had  come,  and  was  now  at 
its  height,  for  there  was  little  ICdie  in  her 
own  loom  sobbing  out  her  sorrows  into  thu 
sofa-pillowH,  vciwirig  and  declaring  that 
everything  in  life  was  horriblo,  and  miser- 
able, and  ugly,  and  bad  ;  that  she  knew 
something  drcadl'iil  would  happen  to  Phil, 
or  to  her,  before  they  set  eyes  on  each 
other  again;  that  Phil  ought — ought — to 


have  knowu,  no  matter  what  she  might 
have  said,  that  she  loved  him  better  ihan 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together, 
and  that  her  heart  would  break  if  he 
didn't  write  to  her  at  least  once  every 
day  1 

And  all  these  tears,  forsooth,  becauao 
Phil  had  started  off  to  London  without 
going  through  an  elaborate  and  fervid  fare- 
well with  the  young  lady — a  farewell  which, 
if  he  had  attempted,  no  doubt  she  would 
have  cnt  short  with  a  toss  of  her  curly 
brown  head,  a  distant  shake  of  the  hand, 
and  a  little  formal  prepared  speech  that 
"  it  was  quite  too  ridiculous  to  make  a  fuss 
over  saying  good-bye  now  that  they  wore 
to  be  friends  and  nothing  more  to  each 
other." 

Eltinor,  in  spite  of  her  early  rising  that 
day,  did  not  join  the  family  till  the  evening. 
The  vicar  called  again  and  again,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  her  and  taking  her  the 
round  of  his  pet  charities.  Thirdly  and 
finally  ho  sent  a  note,  saying  that,  if  Miss 
Yorke  would  name  her  own  time  on  the 
following  day,  he  would  be  only  too  hajipy 
to  place  himself  at  her  disposal. 

"I'm  afraid,  my  dear,"  said  the  squire 
to  Edie,  eyeing  askance  the  vicar's  note, 
and  guessing  at  its  contents-^"  I'm  very 
much  afraid  our  respected  vicar  is  going  to 
make  a  fool  of  himself." 

"I'm  sure  I  hope  not,  papa,"  retorted 
Edie  crisply,  and  looking  right  up  into  the 
squire's  face.  "I  do  hate  to  see  old  men 
making  themselves  ridiculous  over  young 
girls  who  are  only  laughing  at  them  all  the 

The  Bqiiire  winced,  and  said  no  more. 

When  I'illinor  at  length  made  her  appear 
auLO  at  the  dinner-table  lliut  evening,  she, 
like  y.die,  seemed  limp,  languid,  and  indis- 
posed for  conversation.  If  the  two  girls 
had    been  rival  (iiand  Duchesses  at  an 
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impecunious  German  Court,  they  could  not 
have  rendered  a  stricter  obedience  to  the 
minute  law^s  of  social  etiquette.  To  get  a 
laugh  out  of  either  was  an  impossibUity  ; 
almost  equally  an  impossibility  was  it  to 
induce  either  to  evince  the  faintest  show 
of  interest  in  the  various  *' topics  of  the 
day  "  which  the  squire  started  in  succes- 
sion for  their  especial  benefit  At  last,  in 
despair  almost,  he  bethought  him  of  a 
certain  item  of  local  news  which  he  had 
heard  that  morning,  and  which  must  surqly 
stir  them  up  a  bit  to  say  something  sour, 
sweet,  or  startlingi  as  the  whim  might  take 
them. 

"Ah,  by-the-bye,  I've  a  little  bit  of 
news  for  you,''  he  began,  looking  furtively 
out  of  the  comer  of  one  eye,  and  thankins 
Providence  that  both  the  girls  had  declined 
dessert,  thereby  shortenmg  the  already 
long  dinner  by  at  least  ten  minutes.  "  I 
meant  to  have  told  it  you  at  luncheon,  but 
forgot  it.  Lord  Winterdowne  arrived  at 
the  Castle  last  night,  and  already  appears 
to  have  made  a  good  impression  ;  no  end 
of  people  were  singing  his  praises  this 
morning." 

If  he  had  been  looking  at  EUinor's  face, 
instead  of  at  the  walnut  he  was  peeling  at 
the  moment,  he  would  have  seen  a  curious 
expression  pass  over  it — a  look  of  sudden 
interest,  a  nervous  contraction  of  the  fore- 
head, and  then  a  tightening  of  the  lips, 
and  a  drooping  of  the  eyelid.  Just  such  a 
look  it  was,  as  man  or  woman  might  wear 
who,  having  resolved  lipon  a  certain  career 
in  life,  sees  suddenly  spread  beneath  his  or 
her  eye  all  the  glories  and  splendour  of  an 
exactly  opposite  course,  and,  turning  away 
the  head,  will  not  look  upon  it  She  did 
not  open  her  lips,  however. 

Edie  did. 

''  Well,  papa,"  she  said,  speaking  crisply, 
as  she  had  been  speaking  all  day,  "if 
everybody  is  singing  his  praises,  I  should 
say  he  must  be  a  very  disagreeable  person 
— milk-and-water,  and  all  that  I  always 
detest  the  people  everyone  praises.  And, 
in  any  case,  he  must  be  a  remarkably 
foolish  person.  Didn't  you  say  he  had 
come  from  Florence,  or  somewhere  nice  1 
Well,  then,  the  idea  of  anyone  leaving 
a  dear,  bright,  beautiful  place  in  Italy 
to  come  to  dull,  dingy,  miserable  little 
Stauham  is  quite  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion." 

Speechless,  the  squire  arched  his  brows 
at  her.  The  fact  of  his  little  daughter 
characterising  the  place  of  her  birth  and 
home,  which  she  had  been  wont  to  call  the 


"  dearest,  brightest  spot  in  all  the  world," 
as  ''dull,  dingy,  and  miserable,"  was  a 
thing  quite  beyond  hb  comprehension. 
The  weather  must  be  getting  very  murky 
indeed. 

'  Ellinor  did  not  go  with  Edie  into  the 
drawing-room  after  dinner,  but  proceeded 
straight  upstairs  into  her  own  room. 

Gretcfaen  was  in  attendance  in  a  moment, 
and  M^Ianie  had.  in  another  moment  dis- 
appeared. This  was  the  routine  of  Miss 
Yorke's  dressing-room. 

''You  may  bring  the  writing-table, 
Oretchen;  I  want  a  letter  written  to  my 
uncle  Hugh,"  said  Ellinor,  though  not 
with  quite  her  usual  decision  of  voice  and 
manner. 

Gretchen  promptly  arranged  pens,  paper, 
and  envelopes. 

The  letter,  however,  seemed  somewhat 
difficult  to  dictate.  Apparently  the  words 
did  not  come  with  their  wonted  readiness 
to  Ellinor's  tongua  She  made  one  or  two 
turns  up  and  down  her  long  dressing-room ; 
she  even  wandered  into  the  adjoinine 
room  (her  bedroom),  thence  slowly  back 
again;  brought  her  chair  close  to  the 
brighdy-buming  fire  ;  and  leaned  back 
wiw  her  hands  clasped  over  her  eyee^  as 
one  might  who  had  an  intricate  and  not 
easily  adjusted  subject  for  thought 

The  well-trained  Gretchen  "stood  at 
attention"  in  a  distant  comer  of  the 
room. 

Presently  Ellinor  asked  a  slow  ques- 
tion. 

"Where  did  Mrs. — the  housekeeper 
here,  I  mean — say  you  could  get  the 
best  view  of  Winterdowne  Casue  and 
Park  1 " 

"  From  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  church, 
madame — Frog's  HiU,  I  think  the  people 
about  here  call  it" 

Then  there  came  another  pause,  a  longer 
one  than  before,  during  which  the  logs 
hissed  and  sang  on  the  bright  fire,  the  clock 
on  the  mantelpiece  above  ticked  and 
chimed  the  hour,  but  the  letter  to  Uncle 
Hugh  advanced  not  by  one  single  pen's 
scratcL 

At  length  Ellinor  had  an  order  to  give. 
It  was :  "  Put  away  the  pen  and  ink, 
Gretchen.  I  won't  write  to  my  uncle  Hugh 
tonight" 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  I  SHOULD  like  to  ride  over  those  hills 
at  the  back  of  the  church,  the^  look  quite 
tempting  from  my  bedroom-window,"  said 
Ellinor,  coming  down  quite  early — for  her, 
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that  is — the  followisg  moniingi  in  riding- 
habit  and  gauntlets. 

Edie,  occupied  in  feeding  her  bullfinch 
with  breadcrumbs,  and  trying  to  entice 
him  out  of  his  cage,  made  no  reply,  and 
did  not  so  much  aa  turn  her  head. 

«  Eh  1  Capital  idea,  my  dear,"  said  the 
squire  cheerily,  delighted  to  welcome  even 
the  faintest  sign  of  returning  animation  in 
his  home-circle.  ''Only,'Uofortunately,  I 
can't  go  with  you  this  morning.  I  have 
made  an  appointment  with  Farmer  Eod- 
well,  to  go  through  his  farm-buildings  and 
see  what  repairs  are  wanted  ;  hell  bt  me 
in  for  a  pot  of  money  if  I  don't  look  after 
him  a  bii  But,  Edie,  you  can  go  with 
EUinor,  of  course.  A  canter  will  do  you 
good  iiiB  morning."  ' 

Edie  shook  her  head. 

"  I  have  to  so  into  the  village  ;  some  of 
my  Sunday  mss  are  ill,  and  I  couldn't 
neglect  them  for  any  amount  of  canters 
over  the  hilla"  Then  she  added  a  little 
maliciously  :  "  Send  a  note  round  to  the 
vicar  and  ask  him  to  go;  it  might  do 
instead  of  the  schools.*' 

Ellinor  did  not  condescend  to  reply  to 
this  remark,  did  not  even  look  in  Edie's 
direction. 

'*Can  I  have  one  of  the  grooms  1"  she 
asked,  looking  at  and  addressing  the 
squire. 

'*  Certainly,  my  dear — ^Thomas,  John,  or 
any  one  you  like.  I'll  tell  them  to  bring 
the  horses  round;  I'm  going  out  through 
the  stables.'' 

And,  as  he  finished  speaking,  the  squire 
made  a  rapid  exit  from  the  room,  fearful 
of  any  further  dispute  arising  between  the 
two  girls,  upon  which,  possibly,  he  might 
be  required  to  adjudicate. 

So  Ellinor,  attended  by  Thomas,  enjoyed 
her  canter  over  the  hills  that  morning,  and 
drew  rein  on  the  summit  of  Frog's  Hill, 
for  a  full  fifteen  minutes  taking  a  leisurely 
survey  of  the  landscape  it  commanded  on 
either  sida  - 

Frog's  Hill,  or,  more  correctly,  Frogatt's 
HiU,  from  the  name  of  the  farmer  who^  in 
a  previous  generation,  had  owned  and 
tilled  its  steep  sides,  was  the  highest  point 
in  that  part  of  Berbihire,  and  commanded 
as  extensive  a  view  of  hill,  dale,  wood,  and 
open  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  home- 
counties.  At  its  base  lay  the  picturesque, 
irregular  little  village  of  Stanham,  domi- 
nated by  its  ivy-covered  church  wiUi  its 
ancient  steeple.  On  its  north  side — the 
side  up  which  Ellinor  had  ambled  on  the 
pretty  chestnut  the  squire  had  placed  at 


her  disposal-^lay  Wickham  Place,  with  its 
small,  well-kept  park,  its  acres  of  undu- 
lating pasture-land.  A  glimpse  of  the 
square-built  Elizabethan  structure  could 
just  be  had  through  the  scant-leaved 
October  elms  and  beeches.  A  gentleman's 
house,  and,  above  all,  an  English  gentle- 
man's house  it  looked,  neat,  trim,  com- 
fortable in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  devoid  alike  of  ornamentation  or 
pretension. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  breezy  hill  lay 
another  and  more  striking  landscape. 
A  long  stretch  of  wild  moorland,  a 
desolate,  rugged  heath,  bounded  by 
dark,  thick  woods.  Over  these  woods 
loomed  the  tower  and  turrets  of  Winter- 
downe  Castle,  a  noble  edifice,  which  had 
been  kept  up  in  princely  style  for  genera- 
tions, and  which  carried  with  its  title 
seignorial  rights  over  much  contiguous 
land,  and  river,  and  wood.  In  fact,  the 
Lords  of  Winterdowne  were,  without  cavil 
or  dispute,  the  lords  paramount  of  that 
part  of  Berkshire  and  the  adjoining 
portion  of  the  sister  county. 

Ellinor  sat  silently  in  her  saddle,  survey- 
ing the  two  domains.  Now  her  head 
would  turn  .this  way — to  the  north,  now 
that — ta  the  south.  A  slight  frown  knotted 
her  forehead;  her  eyes  had  a  thoughful, 
appraising  look  in  them.  Had  she  been  a 
prospective  purchaser  of  one  or  other  of 
these  two  estates,  and  had  mounted  the 
hill  for  the  whole  and  sole  purpose  of 
formine  an  estimate  in  outline  of  their 
respective  value,  she  could  not  have 
surveyed  them  more  deliberately,  keenly, 
scrutinisingly. 

Presently  she  signed  to  Thomas  that  she 
had  something  to  say  to  him. 

"  That  pasture-land  and  that  river  belong 
to  Winterdowne  Castle,  I  suppose  1 "  she 
asked,  as  .Thomas  brought  his  horse 
forward. 

**  Yes,  ma'am,  right  on  as  far  as  you  can 
see,  east  and  west,  it  all  belongs  to  Lord 
Winterdowne,"  answered  Thomas. 

**  He  most  be  enormously  rich,"  pursued 
Ellinor,  as  though  she  were  uttering  aloud 
her  own  thoughts. 

"  That  he  is,  ma'am ;  people  say  he  has 
between  eighty  and  ninety  thousand  a 
year,"  again  responded  Thomas,  with  not 
a  little  pride  that  this  comer  of  the  county 
could  boast  of  so  wealthy  a  magnate. 

Ellinor's  thoughts  were  very  busy  during 
her  short  ride  back  to  the  Hall.  Her 
thinkingwas,  generally  speaking,  conducted 
in  practical,  logical  fashion,  unlike  that 
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of  most  girls  of  her  age,  with  whom 
thonght  comes  and  goes  in  flashes,  or  else 
merges  into  dreams  where  fact  and  logic 
are  alike  unknown.  Her  thoughts  this 
morning,  put  down  on  paper,  would  have 
run  somewhat  in  this  fashion  : 

"  Here  am  I,  as  it  were,  at  a  great  auction- 
mart,  with  a  certain  fixed  amount  of  money 
in  my  purse,  choosing  which  of  two  lots  I 
shall  bid  for.  Here  is  lot  number  one :  A 
magnificent  country  home,  a  house  in 
London,  and  contingent  advantages ;  a 
princely  income,  a  scientific,  rather  middle- 
aged  man  for  a  husband,  and — a  coronet. 
Here  is  lot  number  two:  A  comfort- 
able country  home,  a  comfortable  but 
moderate  income,  a  handsome,  light-hearted 
young  fellow  for  a  husband,  and — no 
coronet" 

Was  there  not^  however,  something 
difficult  to  define — hard  to  call  by  any  name 
save  that  of  personal  liking,  which,  in  this 
latter  lot,  might  be  put  in  place  of  the 
coronet — might,  in  fact,  almost,  if  not  quite^ 
outweigh  it  in  value,  and  make  it  better 
worth  her  while  to  bid  for  the  second  lot, 
and  let  the  first  go  by  1 

It  took  her  ail  that  morning,  all  that 
afternoon,  and  half  that  evening  to 
decide  this  point  Sometimes  ene  lot 
would  seem  to  her  better  worth  bidding 
for,  sometimes  another.  She  took  Edie's 
album  up  into  her  own  room  and  sat  with 
it  open  at  PhiFs  photograph,  staring  into 
his  honest,  open  face  till  she  knew  every 
line  and  curve  of  every  feature. 

"  K  he  had  only  been  ever  so  little  in 
love  with  me  it  would  have  cost  me  nothing 
to  give  him  up,"  she  said  to  herself  over 
and  over  again;  "but  to  be  scorned — 
to  be  anathematised — to  be  despised,  as 
he  so  evidently  despises  me,  is  beyond 
bearing ! " 

Then,  too,  how  handsome,  how  distin- 
guished he  had  looked  as  he  spoke  all  those 
hard  words  to  her  in  the  shrubbery,  among 
the  hazel-rods  !  If  she  could  only  have  put 
the  coronet  into  this  lot^  she  could  have 
let  the  princely  income  go  without  a 
sigh. 

And  so  on — and  so  on,  till  she,  Ellinor 
Yorke,  the  dispassionate  —  the  serene- 
tempered — the  calm  reasoner,  began  to 
grow  sick  and  giddy  with  her  own  thinking, 
and  made  up  her  mind  desperately  to  end 
it  one  way  or  the  other. 

It  wanted  but  a  minute  to  six  o'clock  ; 
dinner  was  to  be  at  half-past  seven,  and 
the  great  business  of  dressing  had  not  yet 
been  begun .  She  shut  up  the  photographic- 


album  with  a  vehement  bang — thero  was 
no  other  word  for  it — and  juniped  to  her 
feet 

<'  It  shall  be  the  coronet,"  she  said  aloud. 
**  I  can  do  more  than  one  thing  in  life, 
surely,  and  it  will  be  just  as  easy  to  bring 
this  young  man  to  my  feet  as  Lady 
Winterdowne  as  it  would  be  as  Miss 
Yorka" 

Her  vehement  handling  of  the  album 
had  dislodged  one  of  the  photographs  ;  it 
slipped  to  the  ground,  and  now  lay  face 
upwards  at  her  feet  It  was  EdieV  portrait. 
Bright,  sparkling,  imperiously  happy,  it 
looked  up  at  her. 

*'  Are  you  so  sure  of  doing  two  things  in 
life,  Miss  Edinor  f "  it  seemed  to  say.  *'  Do 
you  think  it  will  be  such  an  easy  thing  to 
bring  this  3  oang  man — this  lover  of  mine 
— to  your  feet !  Do  you  forget  he  belongs 
to  me — ^he  is  bound  to  me,  body  and 
soul  1 " 

This  was  beyond  endurance.  Farewell 
to  the  coronet  now  I  Once  and  for  ever 
EUinor's  mind  was  made  up.  She  rang 
the  bell  for  Oretchen. 

"  Put  the  album  and  this  thing  away," 
she  said  when  her  maid  entered,  pointing 
with  her  foot  to  little  Edie's  face  on  the 
carpet;  ''and  before  I  begin  dressing  I 
want  a  letter  written  to  my  uncle  Hugh, 
so  as  to  save  the  night-mail." 

This  was  the  letter  Uncle  Hugh  received 
from  his  niece  on  the  following  day : 

"The  Hall,  SUnham. 

"Dear  Uncle  Hugh, — I  find  this 
place  doesn't  suit  me,  and  if  I  stay  on  much 
longer  I  shall  be  downright  ilL  Will  you, 
therefore,  kindly  arrange  for  my  coming  up 
to  London  one  day  next  week.  I  shall 
amazingly  like  to  keep  house  for  you. — 
Ever  your  affectionate  niece, 

"Ellinor  Yorke." 

chapter  xiv. 

The  following  correspondence  took  place 
between  Uncle  Hugh  and  Ellinor  Yorke 
before  the  close  of  the  week. 

From  Hugh  Pelham  Yorke,  Esq. : 

•*  The  Albany,  London,  Nov.  Ist. 

"Dear  Ellinor,-— Your  letter  nearly 
knocked  me  over.  -  London  for  you  in 
November  !  Impossible !  You  are  not 
like  me,  an  old  fellow  who  knows  how  to 
make  himself  comfortable  anywhere,  and 
who  has  made  a  study  of  London,  its  weak 
and  its  strong  points,  till  he  knows,  in  the 
season  or  out  of  it,  exactly  where  to  go 
and  what  to  do.    It's  not  to  be  thought  of, 
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my  dear.  Everyone  you  know  is  away — 
every  hoose  you  conld  go  to  is  closed. 
Yoa  would  simply  die  of  ennui  before  the 
first  week  was  over  your  head.  I  am  sorry 
you  don't  *  get  on '  with  the  Fairfaxes.  I 
suppose  that  is  what  your  anxiety  to  get 
away  from  them  really  means.  I  know 
very  little  of  them,  but  they  always  seemed 
to  me  genial,  kindly  people,  if  a  little 
provindaL  Try  them  for  another  week  or 
so,  then  write  again  and  let  me  know  how 
you  get  on. — Your  affectionate  undo, 

"  H.  P.  YORKE." 

From  Miss  Yorke : 

<<The  Hafl,  Stanham,  Berkshii^  Nov.  2nd. 

"Dear  Uncle  Hugh,  —  I  'get  on' 
with  the  Fairfaxes  quite  as  well  as  I  do 
with  most  people.  I  agree  with  you  they 
are  kindly  people  (Mr.  Fairfax  is,  at  any 
rate),  although  decidedly  provincial  My 
reason  for  wishing  to  leave  Stanham  is  that 
the  air  does  not  suit  me.  It  is  rough  and 
breezy  —  I  can  hardly  breathe  in  it. 
Eondly  therefore  tell  me  which  day  you 
can  meet  me  in  London,  and  what  arrange- 
ments had  best  be  made.  I  should  thmk 
there  must  be  a  number  of  comfortable 
furnished  houses  to  be  let  now  within  a 
mile  or  so  of  Piccadilly. — ^With  much  love, 
always  your  affectionate  niece, 

"Ellinor  Yorke." 

"Ugh!"  shuddered  Uncle  Hugh  when 
he  read  the  latter  part  of  this  missive,  '^  is 
the  girl  madi  Does  she  think  I  would 
give  up  this" — here  he  glanced  round 
his  spacious  luxurious  apartment  — "  to 
rough  it  with  her  in  a  small  furnished 
house  in  a  by-street^  and  have  my 
spirits  crushed  and  my  digestion  injured 
by  petty  botherations  and  domestic  worries. 
Stuff ! " 

This  was  the  note  he  sent  in  reply : 

"  The  Albany,  London,  Nov.  3rd. 

•*  Dear  Ellinor,— On  second  thoughts, 
why  not  join  your  mother  at  Mentone  1 
You  will  find  the  air  there  the  reverse  of 
rough  and  breezy,  and  I  should  say  the 
change  would  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good. 
You  know  I  proposed,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  you  should  go  with  her  instead  of 
going  down  into  ^rkshira 

"  I  know  several  people  just  starting  for 
the  South,  and  can  easily  find  you  a  suit- 
able chaperon.     Your  i^ectionate  unde^ 

"  H.  P.  Yorke." 

From  Miss  Yorke : 

*'  The  Hall,  gtanhani,  Nov,  4tb. 

"  Dear  Uncle  Huqh,—!  may  be  very 
glad  to  go  to  Mentone  a  little  later  in  the 


year,  or  perhaps  at  the  beginning  of  next 
year,  but  for  a  time  I  must  be  in  London. 
I  want  to  consult  a  physician  as  to  my 
lungs — if  Tm  not  careful  I  may  get  into 
just  as  bad  a  way  as  Juliet 

"  I  don't  care  in  the  least  what  arrange- 
ments you  make  for  me  (I  could  go  into 
rooms  if  that  would  suit  you  better),  but 
I  feel  that  my  coming  to  London  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  I  dread  the  idea  of 
getting  ill  here,  and  falling  into  the  hands 
of  some  incompetent  local  practitioner, 
more  than  I  can  say.  With  much  love, 
ever  your  affectionate  niece, 

"Ellinor  Yorke." 

Two  days  elapsed  before  Ellinor  received 
Uncle  Hugh's  reply  to  this.  When  it 
came  it  ran  as  follows : 

"  The  Albany,  London,  Nov.  6tb. 

"  Dear  Ellinor,— I  am  sorry  to  have 
such  a  poor  account  of  your  health.  By 
all  means  come  up  to  London — to-morrow 
if  you  can  manage  it  Telegraph  to 
me  by  which  train  vou  will  travel,  and  I 
will  meet  you  at  Paddington.  I  have  been 
thinking  over  what  arrangements  can 
be  made  for  you  during  your  stay,  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be 
best  for  you  to  make  your  home  with  two 
old  friends  of  mine  who  have  just  taken  a 
house  for  the  winter  months  in  Grafton 
Street,  Mayfair.  I  dare  say  you  have  heard 
me  speak  of  them — they  are  Sir  Peter  and 
Lady  Moulsey,  great  invalids,  and,  like 
yourself,  desirous  of  consulting  the  best 
London  physicians — Sir  Peter  for  his 
gout,  Lady  Moulsey  for  her  deafness  and 
weak  eyesight.  As  they  are  both  on  the 
wrong  side  of  sixty,  as  every  room  in  the 
house  has  to  be  kept  darkened  for  Lady 
Moulsey's  eyes,  you  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
expect  a  very  gay  time  of  it  Bat  a  little 
rest  will  not  do  you  any  harm  after  the 
very  hard  season  you  had  this  year.  Also, 
as  you  know,  in  Grafton  Street,  you  will 
be  within  easy  reach  of  the  best  medical 
practitioners. — ^Your  affectionate  uncle, 

"  H.  P.  Yorke." 

"  And  if  this  doesn't  drive  her  to  Men- 
tone  in  less  than  a  fortnight^"  said  Uncle 
Hugh  as  he  signed  and  sealed  his  letter, 
"her  name  is  not  Ellinor  Yorke,  and  I 
don't  know  my  own  niece." 

Ellinor's  reply  to  this,  telegraphed,  ran 
as  follows : 

"I  am  deliehted  at  the  arrangement 
you  have  made  for  n^e,  I  leave  here 
to-morrow  by  the  11.40  express," 
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PERSONAL   RELATIONS    WITH 
BURGLARS. 

It  has  happt  ned  that  I  have  been  led  to 
cultivate,  in  the  course  of  my  career,  a  con- 
Biderable  relationship  with  the  subject  of 
burglars  and  burglariea  In  very  child- 
hood, dvvelling  in  lonely  parts  of  tiie 
country,  I  was  intellectually  brought  up  by 
thrilling  narratives  of  this  description,  sud^ 
as  that  of  the  Long  Park,  a  well-known 
tradition  which  is  religiously  maintained  in 
the  North  of  England.  In  that  story,  an 
uncanny  -  looking  pedlar  asks  leave  to 
deposit  an  enormous  packing-case  in  an 
old  hall,  and  movements  of  life  being 
observed,  a  gun  is  fired,  and  a  dead  burglar 
is  discovered,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  ready  to  sally  forth  at 
midnight  to  rob  and  murder.  Our  library 
contained  many  old  volumes  of  the  Annual 
Register  and  of  The  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
and  the  pages  of  those  volumes  devoted  to 
criminal  matters  contained  many  a  thrilling 
and  authentic  story.  Indeed,  I  am  afraid 
that  burglary,  considered,  like  murder,  as 
one  of  the  fine  arts,  to  use  De  Quincey's 
phrase,  has  considerably  fallen  off,  for  I  have 
seen  nothing  in  the  newspaper  law-reports, 
except,  perhaps,  the  achievements  of  the  late 
Mr.  Peace,  which  have  been  further  inten- 
sified by  Madame  Tussaud's  Gallery,  which 
quite  come  up  to  the  detailsof  my  juvenile 
reading.  Some  years  ago,  I  obtained  a 
Secretary  of  State's  order  to  visit  all  the 
convict -prisons  in  England.  They  were 
exceedingly  like  each  other,  and  having 
minutely  visited  some  half-dozen,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  prosecuting  my  researches  any 
farther.  In  the  course  of  these  visits  I 
obtained  a  second-class  acquaintance  with 
all  the  modern  burglars  of  any  standing. 
I  also  had  the  honour  of  an  acquaintance 
with  a  distinguished  barrister,  who  had  a 
great  success  in  winning  verdicts  for 
burglars  and  other  criminals,  and  who 
might  have  said,  in  the  words  of  the  comic 
opera.  Trial  by  Jury: 

And  many  a  burglar  I've  roBtored 
To  his  friends  and  his  relations. 

Curiously  enough,  when  this  gentleman 
was  raised  to  the  bench,  he  passed  very 
heavy  sentences  on  all  his  old  friends. 

My  ideas  of  burglary  were  sharply  accen- 
tuated in  early  life  by  a  burglary  that 
took  place  in  my  own  home.  It  occurred 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fashion- 
able town  of  Cheltenham,  where  we  were 
staying.       It  was  a  cold,  snowy,  wintry 


night.  An  enterprising  burglar  com- 
menced his  professional  business  one  night 
at  the  very  reasonable  hour  of  nine  o'clock, 
and  proceeded  to  try  various  doors  and 
windows  without  any  success  until  he 
came  to  our  house.  A  careless  servant 
had  left  the  window  of  the  schoolroom  un- 
fastened. We  were  all  at  family  prayers, 
forgetting  that  we  ought  to  watch  as  well 
as  pray,  and  the  burglar,  viewing  the  state 
of  things  with  much  approbation,  quietly 
stole  upstairs,  and,  entering  a  large  sleeping- 
room,  settled  himself  comfortably  beneath 
a  big  four-poster.  It  was  the  father  and 
mother's  room,  and  the  unwitting  pair 
quietly  went  to  bed.  It  very  curiously 
happened  that  my  mother  had  left  on  the 
dressing-table  a  valuable  watch  to  which 
she  was  much  attached.  For  some  reason, 
which  she  could  never  define  to  herself, 
she  awoke,  hurried  out  of  bed,  seized  her 
watch,  and  deposited  it  beneath  her  pillow. 
In  the  dead  of  the  night  the  burglar  arose, 
and  was  able  to  make  a  very  clean  sweep 
of  everything.  Thirty-five  pounds  in  notes 
and  gold  were  carried  off,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  our  modest  family  plate.  Finally, 
the  burglar  made  an  excellent  supper  in  the 
dining-room  off  cold  meat  and  wine,  and 
leisurely  took  himself  away. 

When  we  came  down  to  breakfast  there 
was  a  great  scarcity  of  spoons  and  forks. 
One  of  the  little  girls  excited  a  certain 
amount  of  amusement  and  derision  by 
saying  that  she  saw  a  big  black  man  enter 
the  room  where  she  was  sleeping,  look  at 
himself  in  the  glass,  and  heard  him  mutter 
aloud,  **I  wish  this  job  was  done  1 "  When 
we  came  to  look  about  us,  her  narrative 
did  not  appear  at  all  so  improbable.  A 
very  serious  burglary  had  occurred,  with  a 
loss  to  us  which  could  be  ill  afforded.  A 
small  reward  was  offered  for  the  discovery 
of  the  offender,  and  a  letter  was  received 
from  one  of  his  traitorous  confederates 
remonstrating  on  the  unreasonable  small- 
ness  of  the  reward  proffered.  It  was 
accordingly  increased  to  fifty  pounds,  and 
then  our  burglar  was  betrayed.  The 
dancer  of  such  betrayal  is  one  of  the  great 
perils  ahead  for  sucn  cracksmen.  In  due 
time  he  was  tried  at  the  assizes,  and, 
despite  his  asseverations  of  innocence,  was 
convicted  on  very  clear  evidence.  The 
presiding  judge  was  an  old  man  who 
remembered  the  time  when  burglary  was 
punished  by  hanging.  He  passed  a  sen- 
tence of  transportation  for  life.  Then  came 
a  curious  dialogue  between  the  judge  and 
the  prisoner.     "  Thank  you,  my  lord,"  said 
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the  prisoner  to  the  judge ;  ''  that  is  all  I 
wanted."  "Yon  needn't  thank  me," 
snarled  back  Mr.  Baron  G.  "I  would 
hang  you  if  I  could.  Some  years  ago  you 
would  have  been  hanged  for  thi&  I  can't 
lumg  you  now.  I  am  very  sorry  for  it  I 
would  hang  you  if  I  could." 

My  dear  mother  was  strongly  moved  by 
the  prisoner's  protestations  of  innocence. 
She  was  in  the  utmost  terror  lest  an  inno- 
cent man  should  suffer  in  any  way  through 
her  means.  She  visited  the  scoundrel 
several  times  in  gaol ;  she  made  him  a  pre- 
sent of  a  handsome  Bible ;  and,  if  she  had 
been  allowed,  she  would,  perhaps,  have 
sent  him  beef-tea  and  jellies.  At  last  the 
prisoner,  whether  touched  with  her  sim- 
plicity and  kindness,  or  in  some  degree 
repentant,  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and 
told  how  the  whole  matter  happened,  which 
took  a  great  burden  off  the  good  mother's 
mind. 

There  is  a  lonely,  remote  village  in 
Derbyshire^  remote  from  railways,  which  I 
used  to  know  very  well.  There  is  a  fine 
painted-gla88  window  in  the  venerable 
churcl^  which  has  underneath  it  the  words, 
''Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  suck- 
liQgf>."  This  window,  with  the  inscription, 
is  connected  with  a  daring  burglary.  I 
know  well  the  house  where  it  happened — 
an  old  manorial  house,  for  the  old  rector 
was  a  Squarson,  living  in  the  ancestral  hall, 
and  leaving  the  rectory  to  others.  The 
old  rector  had  married  a  young  wife— an 
arrangement,  by  the  way,  which  in  this 
case  worked  exceedingly  well,  and  by-and- 
by  there  came  the  inevitable  baby.  The 
old  rector,  at  his  time  of  life,  could  not 
stand  the  noise  of  the  baby,  and  took  him- 
self off  to  a  separate  room  of  his  own.  One 
night,  in  the  very  depth  of  the  night,  the 
infant  made  a  most  howling,  precocious 
noise  which  awoke  the  young  mother.  She 
attended  to  her  child,  and  then  went  to 
the  window  and  drew  up  the  blind,  to 
"  take  a  look  at  the  night,"  as  people  say. 
To  her  horror,  there  was  an  atrocious- 
lookiog  man  standing  on  the  window-sill. 
She  caught  her  babe  m  her  arms,  and,  with 
a  shriek  rudied  off  to  her  husbsdid's  room. 
Presently  there  was  a  crash  of  class,  and 
the  burglar,  followed  by  two  otner  men, 
had  dasbed  into  her  deserted  bedroom.  If 
I  remember  aright^  she  had  locked  the 
bedroom  door  on  the  other  side ;  but  this, 
too,  was  broken  through  by  the  invaders. 
She  awoke  her  husband,  who,  on  hearing 
the  state  of  thines,  lighted  a  candle  by  the 
bedside  and  nroduced  a  nistol.     The  three 


men  appeared  at  the  bedroom  door.     The 
old  rector  presented  his  pistol,  and  said 
that  if  they  advanced  another    step  he 
should  fire.    One  of  the  men  advanced ; 
the  rector  fired  his  pistol,  and  the  man  fell. 
The  whole  house  was  now  alarmed,  and 
the  men  made  off,  taking  their  wounded  com- 
rade with  them.    They  were  traced  by  the 
blood^marks  on  the  snow.    The  wounded 
man    recovered,    and,    with   the   others, 
received  a  long  sentence. 
.  The  worthy  clergyman,  who  was  also  a 
magistrate,  knew  what  he  was  about  when 
he  gave  the  men  notice  that  he  should  fire 
if  they  advanced.   It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
you  can  shoot  a  burglar  with  impunity. 
A  man  must  threaten  actual  violence  or 
recMve  such  a  warning  as  was  given  by 
my  friend,  before  there  is  a  'right  to  fire. 
At  least  such  is  my  impression,  but  at  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  employ  my  solicitor  to 
correct  any  flaw  in  my  magazine  papers. 
I  have  a  friend,  an  Australian,  who  keeps 
a  nugget  of  gold  beneath  a  glass-case  in 
his  drawing-room.     I  suppose  news  of  the 
nugget  had  got  abroad,  for  there  have 
been  several  felonious  attempts  to  relieve 
him  of  it.   He  keeps  a  loaded  blunderbuss, 
which  he  is  fully  resolved  to  discharge 
whenever  he  has  a  chance.    In  vain  I 
pathetically  ask  him  whether  he  would 
rather  destroy  life,  or  keep  a  piece  of  metal, 
'*  slave  of  the  dark  and  dirty  mine  1 "    He 
replies  that,  of  the  two,  he  would  prefer 
keeping  hb  nuggeL     I  tell  him  that  he 
wiU  run  a  chance  of  being  tried  for  murder 
or  manslaughter,  to  which  he  replies  that 
he  is  perfectly  willing  to  take  the  chance. 
In  my  opinion  that  nugget  ought  to  go  to 
the  bank.    A  friend  of  mine  nad  a  little 
house  with  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
plate  in  it     His  wife,  who  rejoiced  in  her 
glittering  stores,    was  superintending  its 
cleaning,  when  looking  up  she  saw  at  the 
window  a  pair  of   evil  eyes  covetously 
regarding  the  plate.   That  night  there  was 
an  attempt  at   a   burglary,    which  was 
frustrated.    Ever  since  that  time  the  plate 
has  been  at  a  banker's,  and  the  family  use 
nickel 

Coming  back  to  the  case  of  my  old 
clergyman,  I  should  say  that  he  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  Providential 
circumstance  that  the  waking  of  the  child 
had  roused  his  wife,  and  perhaps  had 
been  the  means  of  preventing  robbery 
and  murder.  Under  this  impression,  to 
commemorate  his  gratitude,  he  placed 
a  painted  window  in  his  church,  and 
with  an  allusion  to  the  crying  of  tliu  chiM, 
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he  placed  beneath  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist:  "Oat  of  the  mouth  of  babes 
and  sncklings." 

I  know  one  or  two  cases  in  which  there 
has  been  great  coorage  on  the  side  of  the 
attacked  party  and  great  cowardice  on  that 
of  the  burglars.  In  fact,  this  is  generally  the 
case  when  burglars  have  to  deal  with  the 
police.  I  have  a  friend — a  slight,  delicate 
lady,  who  has  shown  marvellous  courage  in 
cowing  a  burglar.  She  went  into  her  kitchen 
one  night  when  the  servants  were  out  or 
had  gone  to  bed,  and  found  a  man  in  the 
act  of  packing  up  all  her  silver  plate.  She 
resolutely  locked  the  kitchen  door,  put 
the  key  in  her  pocket,  and  told  him  that 
he  should  not  leave  the  room  until  he  had 
placed  back  every  article  of  silver  where 
he  had  found  it  The  man  obeyed  her  in 
a  most  abject  manner,  and  was  then 
allowed  to  sneak  out  of  the  place. 

Some  friends  of  mine  have  been  giving 
me  an  account  of  a  burglary  they  ex- 
perienced abroad  a  short  time  ago,  under 
circumstances  sufficiently  remarkable.  It 
was  in  Switzerland.  The  husband  had  care- 
fully secured  the  door  before  going  to  bed. 
He  was,  nevertheless,  awoke  by  the  noise 
of  someone  moving  about  his  room.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  noise  at  the  window, 
and  getting  there  he  saw  a  robber  just 
getting  off  a  ladder  and  moving  it  away. 
He  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  presently 
half  the  population  of  the  hotel  was  crowd- 
ing into  his  apartment.  On  overhauling  his 
losses  he  found  that  he  had  lost  a  rouleau  of 
napoleons,  and,  what  he  valued  more,  an 
old  family  watch  and  some  jewellery.  He 
told  the  police  that  they  were  welcome  to 
keep  the  money,  but  he  should  be  very 
glad' if  they  could  recover  the  other  articles 
for  him.  To  his  great  astonishment,  before 
very  long  he  received  the  watch  and 
jewellerv,  but  the  police  had  taken  him  at 
bis  word  about  the  money.  The  following 
was  the  story  of  their  recovery :  It  seems 
that  this  burglar  had  systematically  fol- 
lowed the  plan  of  using  the  ladder  in  bis 
robberies,  and  limited  himself  to  this  one 
mode  of  action,  which  he  had  found  very 
successful  One  night,  however,  his  good 
fortune  deserted  him.  Hurrying  down  his 
ladder,  at  some  height,  he  missed  his 
footing.  Both  his  legs  were  broken.  He 
was  taken  to  a  hospital,  where  he  died. 
The  locality  of  his  abode  being  discovered, 
a  search  was  made,  and  there  my  friend's 
property,  with  various  other  goods,  was 
discovered. 

I  have  often  visited  Dartmoor,  which 


may  be  considered  a  sort  of  headquarters 
for  burglan',  during  their  periods  of  in- 
voluntary retirement,  and  have  on  several 
occasions  gone  carefully  through  the  prison, 
also  Millbank,  Wormwood  Scrubbs,  Woking, 
Chatham,  Portland.  A  released  prisoner 
has  published  his  experiences  at  Dartmoor, 
Five  Years  Penal  Servitude,  in  which  he 
teHs  us  something  of  the  secrets  of  the 
prison-house,  and  speaks  of  burglars.  He 
mentions  the  case  of  a  celebrated  gentle- 
man crack,  who  would  not  only  carry  on 
his  profession  at  home,  but  who  would  go 
abroad  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
to  Paris  and  the  United  States.  One  man 
who  made  a  celebrated  burslary  on  the 
abode  of  a  great  lady,  declared  to  his 
brother -convicts  that  the  countess  had 
jilted  him,  and  her  jewellery  that  was 
found  on  him  was  simply  a  gage  d'amour. 
One  of  my  burglaries  took  pkuie  in  this 
very  district — ^Dartmoor,  and  the  very 
house  where  I  have  often  found  myself. 
I  believe  it  is  the  only  case  in  which  an 
escape  has  been  successfully  made  from  the 
great  prison.  A  convict,  finding  the 
principal  gate,  through  some  mischance,  for 
one  moment  left  unguarded,  ran  across  the 
road  and  made  a  burglarious  entry  into  the 
premises  of  a  clergyman,  who  Uved  just 
opposite  the  prison.  There  was  no  one  in 
the  house.  Me  went  from  room  to  room 
until  he  got  to  the  reverend  gentleman's 
bedroom.  There,  in  one  of  the  drawers, 
he  found  a  neat  suit  of  clerical  black,  and 
leaving  his  convict -suit  in  exchange,  he 
sallied  forth  into  the  open.  A  Dartmoor 
convict  who  makes  his  escape  is  invariably 
overtaken.  He  is  easily  seen  from  the 
high  watch-towers,  and  his  garment  at 
once  betrays  him.  In  this  case  the  burglary 
proved  a  fortunate  one  for  the  offender, 
for  he  got  off  scot-free. 

The  literary  convict,  to  whom  allusion 
has  been  made  above,  has  some  more 
observations  about  burglars,  which  may 
have  a  quiet,  reassuring  effect  on  nervous 
people  in  the  country.  The  commercial 
element  enters  much  more  into  burglaries 
than  many  suppose  to  be  the  casa  The 
housebreaker  wants  to  be  assured  that  the 
booty  he  is  after  is  really  worth  his  trouble. 
He  does  not  see  why  he  should  give  up  bis 
peace  of  mind  and  his  night's  rest,  with  the 
chances  of  resistance  and  the  perils  of  the 
law,  for  a  small  or  dubious  return.  In 
these  banking  days  the  chances  of  picking 
up  coin  are  greatly  lessened.  Our  convict 
says  that  a  burglar  will  be  at  immense 
pains  before  "cracking  a  domicila"    He 
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will  have  a  correct  plan  of  the  house, 
daplicate  keys,  and  a  description  of  the 
plate  and  valaable?.  The  ordinary  way,  he 
tells  US,  is  for  the  burglar  ia  his  private 
capacity  to  make  love  to  one  of  the  women- 
servants,  and  worm  out  all  the  private 
information  he  can.  Another  plan  is  to 
"plant"  some  male  or  female  confederate 
in  the  house  to  *'  work "  out  the  design 
These  people  get  some  sort  of  situation  in 
the  house,  and  are  scrupulously  honest  in 
all  little  matters,  and  so  win  confidence 
in  order  to  betray  it  Sometimes  they 
report  that  the  ''swag"  is  not  worth 
trying  for.  Of  course,  inferior  artists  will 
not  be  so  grand  in  their  notions,  but 
turn  their  hands  to  anything  which  may 
turn  up.  I  knew  a  poor  farmer  once  who 
had  a  burglary  on  his  premisea  He  lost  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  could  afifbrd,  but 
hoped  that  one  burglary  would  last  him 
his  lifetime.  In  this,  however,  he  was  dis- 
appointed. The  wretches  returned  the 
following  week,  and  looted  the  leavings  of 
their  last  visit 

It  must  be  said  that  the  burglaries  of 
the  present  day  are  much  less  numerous 
and  much  less  violent  than  in  ''  the  good 
old  times."  Despite  the  disapprobation 
of  the  eminent  judge  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  the  abolition  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  burglary  has  worked 
well  Formerly,  when  a  criminal  knew 
that  he  would  be  haneed  for  burglary, 
and  that  the  law  cotud  do  no  more 
if  he  added  murder  as  well,  burglary 
and  murder  in  horrible  combination  used 
often  to  go  together.  When  the  graver 
crime  arises,  it  is  generally  In  resisting 
capture  by  the  police;  but  even  these 
cases,  though  they  occasionally  occur,  are 
few  and  far  between.  There  was  a  burglar 
who  told  a  man,  in  a  burst  of  confidence, 
that  there  was  no  house  in  England  which 
could  resist  the  attack  of  a  well-trained 
burglar.  The  two  circumstances  which 
they  found  most  baffling  were  locks  on  the 
inside  of  shutters  or  the  presence  of  a 
little  dog  inside  a  house,  both  of  which 
would  give  an  alarm.  Of  course  the 
simple  expedient  of  locking  doors  is  often 
a  baffling  circumstance  to  the  members  of 
the  profession. 

I  remember  having  a  conversation  with 
the  chaplain  of  a  convict-prison,  who 
really  had  a  very  great  regard  and  affection 
for  his  queer  parishioners.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  they  were  more  unfortunate 
than  criminal,  in  that  they  had  broken  the 
eleventh  commandment,  **  Thou  shalt  not 


be  found  out."  He  considered  that  they 
were  quite  up  to  the  average  of  any  ordi- 
nary congregation.  The  governors  of  such 
prisons  give  a  very  different  account. 
Governors  and  chaplains  are  sometimes  in 
collision  on  points  of  prison  discipline, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  the  governors  are 
more  frequently  in  the  light  The  gover- 
nor of  one  convict-prison  told  me  that  he 
had  detected  no  fewer  than  six  conspiracies 
among  the  convicts  to  murder  him  in  the 
course  of  a  twelvemonth.  Their  lives 
would  not  be  safe  for  a  day  except  for  the 
deterring  influence  of  a  flogging  on  the 
triangle.  I  am  thankful  to  thbk  that  I 
saved  one  convict  from  this  terrible  and 
degrading  punishment  I  do  not^  however, 
know  wheUier  he  was  a  housebreaker  or 
not  I  was  going  along  the  corridor  of  a 
prison,  when,  at  a  cell-door,  I  saw  a 
prisoner  in  fierce  altercation  with  a 
warder.  The  prisoner  was  in  a  violent 
passion,  and  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
assaulting  the  warder.  If  he  had  done  so, 
in  all  probability  he  would  have  been  tied 
up  to  the  triangle,  and  would  have  received 
his  three  dozen.  I  laid  my  hand  kindly 
on  the  man's  shoulder  and  expostulated 
with  him.  I  told  him  that  he  was  only 
running  his  head  against  a  wall,  that  the 
warder  was  only  doing  his  duty,  and  that 
resistance  would  provoke  punishment  I 
tried  also  to  slip  in  a  few  words  of  sym- 
pathy for  him.  It  is  wonderful  what  a 
kind  word  is  often  able  to  do.  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  man  soothed  and 
quieted,  and  saved  from  a  very  serious 
position.  I  went  once  to  see  a  prisoner 
who  was  working  out  his  six  months  in 
a  county  gaol  for  an  offence  something  like 
a  mild  kind  of  housebreaking.  The  effect 
was  certainly  painful.  The  man  was 
caged  behind  bars  in  a  compartment  very, 
much  like  the  den  of  a  wild  beast  in  a 
menagerie.  A  warder  was  stationed  in 
the  space  in  front  of  the  bar&  I  was  not 
permitted  to  give  the  poor  fellow  a  shake 
of  the  hand,  which  I  would  willingly  have 
nona  It  ia  a  great  thing  that  even  a 
prisoner  should  not  lose  altogether  his  self- 
respect 

There  have  been  some  curious  narratives 
which  have  been  repeated  to  me  by  friends, 
but  the  accuracy  of  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  verify.  One  night  a  dear  old  lady 
was  going  to  bed  in  a  remote  chamber  in 
a  big  house  when  she  accidentally  per- 
ceived a  man  hidden  under  the  bedstead. 
She  knelt  down  by  the  bedside  and 
repeated  aloud  the  beautiful  collect  of  the 
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eveniDg  prayer  of  the  Charch  of  England. 
She  then  blew  ont  her  candle,  and 
quietly  got  into  bed.  Presently  a  voice 
Bounded  underneath  the  bed  telling  her  not 
to  be  afraid,  and  that  he  would  do  her  no 
harm.  The  burglar  then  came  out,  and  said 
that  this  was  his  first  offence,  and  that  he 
had  been  driven  to  it  by  poverty.  He  added 
that  the  words  of  the  collect  had  recalled 
to  him  the  time  when  he  was  still  innocent, 
and  that  if  she  would  only  forgive  him, 
he  would  go  away  quietly,  and  never  offend 
againat  the  law  again.  The  story  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  man  was  truly  repentant, 
and  that  the  good  lady  saw  him  earning  an 
honest  living. 

I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  this 
story  is  really  authentic.  I  am  by  no 
means  equally  sure  of  a  simOar  story  which 
comes  to  us  from  America. 

There  an  amiable  spinster  calmly  watched 
a  housebreaker  make  a  felonious  entry  into 
her'apartment.  ''  My  poor,  dear  man,"  she 
exclaimed, "  I  am  sure  you  must  have  been 
in  very  dreadful  distress  before  you  could 
think  of  doin^  such  a  very  wicked  thing 
as  breaking  into  a  house.  I  am  afraid 
your  wife  and  children  must  be  starving. 
Sit  down  and  tell  me  all  about  it"  The 
repentant  burglar  immediately  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  "You  must  have  some 
bread-and-cheese  and  beer  at  once/'  said 
the  lady,  ''  before  we  talk  anything  more 
about  it"  How  this  supper  was  extem- 
porised is  not  stated  in  the  narrative.  I 
should  like  this  story  to  be  true,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  it  is  so  good  as  to  be  good  for 
nothing. 

But  what  I  am  glad  to  say  is  quite  true 
— that  there  is  a  material  diminution  in 
this  dread  province  of  crime.  Of  course 
there  are  men  who  are  altogether  equally  as 
bad  as  Mr.  Bill  Sikes,  and  some  of  the 
heroes  of  Oaboriau's  fictions.  But  for  the 
most  part  they  have  been  brought  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  wickedness,  have  never 
learned  a  useful  trade,  and  have  never  had 
the  least  notion  of  honesty.  To  such 
persons  penal  servitude  is  often  a  most 
salutary  education.  The  convict  -  prisons 
themselves  are  the  healthiest  places  in  the 
country ;  a  man  is  taught  a  good  trade 
during  his  confinement,  and  is  dismissed 
with  a  gratuity  in  his  pocket  The  stories 
of  his  being  hunted  down  by  the  police 
seem  to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  and  if 
he  would  only  report  himself  faithfully  in 
the  proper  quarter,  he  will  receive  help 
rather  than  interference.  Of  course  there 
are  many  men  who,  with  fatal  celerity. 


recur  to  the  old  crimes,  and  find  their  way 
back  to  the  old  quarters.  On  the  other 
handy  there  is  probably  a  number  of 
burglars  who  are  leading  an  honest  life, 
and  have  become  deserving  members  of 
the  community.  It  is  a  most  satisfactory 
fact,  as  shown  in  the  Government  statistics 
of  crime,  that  as  the  population  of  the 
country  increases  the  number  of  bur- 
glaries and  many  other  offences  -steadily 
diminishes. 

MY  DREAM-LOVE. 

Throu(}H  the  sweet  early  morning  doth  she  come, 
When,  dim  with  dew,  and  tremulous  with  sleep, 

The  scented  flowers  give  out  their  sweetest  sighs; 
When  natura  wakes,  and  standing  peaceful,  dumb, 
Upon  the  hill- top,  knows  not  if  to  weep, 

Or  smile  upon  us  from  the  changeful  skies. 

»Sweet  dream-love  that  I  never  see  when  day 
Drives  all  our  finer  thoughts  from  earth  in  haste. 

Lest  they  should  be  entangled  b^  the  world, 
I  would  not  have  thee  *mid  this  misery  stay, 
I  would  not  have  thee  of  my  life's  cup  taste. 

Nor  would  I  that  thy  sweets  were  all  unfurled. 

Thou  art  mine  own,  when  night's  worst  hours  have 

fled, 
And  faint  with  fighting  phantoms  do  I  lie, 

Waiting  for  that  the  dawn  shall  truly  bring— 
Thy  sweet  calm  eyes  that  tears  may  never  shed, 
Thy  pretty  hands  that  touch  me  silently, 

Thine  arms  that  fold  me  like  some  angeVs  wing  t 

What  does  it  matter  that  thou  canst  not  telL 
Of  all  thou  know'st,  nor  whbper  of  thy  bliss. 

Or  kiss  me  on  the  lips  that  speak  thy  praise  ? 
Words— sweetest  words  could  only  break  the  spell ; 
Thou  canst  not  now  betray  me  with  a  kiss. 

So  leaving  me  in  sorrow  all  thy  days. 

Thou  art  my  own  ;  mine  only ;  none  can  share. 
Thy  touch,  thy  presence,  none  may  hear  thy  voice. 

Nor  twine  thine  hair,  nor  press  thy  small  white 
hand. 
Tis  but  to  me  thou  art  so  wondrous  fair, 
Tis  but  mv  heart  that  thou  dost  bid  rejoice, 

Tis  but  beside  me  thou  canst  take  thy  stand. 

I  will  be  true  to  thee,  mine  own,  my  dream ; 
With  thee  once  more  I  tread  the  wasrs  of  old, 

And  wander  at  the  dawning,  mid  the  hilb. 
For  after  all,  our  lives  are  what  they  seem, 
'TIS  fancy's  wand  that  turns  their  grey  to  gold. 

So  real  art  thou,  that  all  my  dream  hours  tills. 


ANNE  BERGUNION,  THE  BLIND 
WOMAN'S  FRIEND. 

How  much  is  done  in  this  world  by  per- 
sonal effort,  by  the  strong  man  or  strong 
woman  in  the  right  place  1  Carly  le  may  well 
be  forgiven  for  a  good  deal  of  the  pettiness 
that  comes  ont  in  the  Life  and  Letters, 
becanse  he  preached  so  well  on  that  often- 
forgotten  text 

Sometimes,  in  spite  of  Oarlyle,  I  begin 
to  doubt  its  truth;  and  then,  when  a 
wicked  whisper  suggests 

That  the  individual  withers  and  the  world  is  more 
and  more, 

that  one  human  being  is  for  the  most  part 
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powerless  in  thfs  age  of  big  cities,  and 
monster  companies,  and  huge  demonstra- 
tions, I  think  of  John  Ponnd,  cobbler,  of 
Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  the  founder  of 
ragged  schools.  That  is,  I  used  to  do  so 
until  I  read  M.  Maxime  da  Camp's  account 
of  Anne  Bergunion  and  her  work.  Since 
then  I  have  transferred  my  allegiance  to 
her,  feeling  that  hers  was  a  still  more  uphill 
task  than  that  which  the  Bradford  cobbler 
set  himself. 

Anne  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1804,  the 
sickly  daughter    of  a  small    tradesman. 
In  England  she  would    nowadays   have 
become  6ne    of   those   female  Ritualists 
who  are  always  egging  their  parson  on  to 
offend  the  steady  old  stagers,  or  she  would 
have  been  a  ''  Latter  Day  Saint,"  or  one  of 
Mr.  Besant's  "  Seventh  Day  Independents" 
— anything  where  there  was  plenty  to  do 
among  the  poor,  combined  with  unlimited 
"  means  of  grace  "  and  an  absence  of  the 
rowdyism  which  frightens  off*  minds  like 
hers  from  the  Salvation  Army.     In  France 
a  few  years  earlier  she  would  have  had,  like 
many  other  good  people,  to  worship  by 
stealth,  for  the  penal  laws  of  a  Eepubllc 
which  tolerated  everything  except  Chris- 
tianity, had  closed  the  churches  and  mude  it 
a  crime  to  hear  as  well  as  to  say  mass.     As 
it  was,  she  was  free  to  go  to  as  many 
"  functions "  as  she  pleased,  and  under  an 
Emperor  whose  aim  it  was  to  stand  well 
with  the  clergy,  the  sensitive,  impression- 
able little  girl  found  plenty  of  '*  functions  " 
to  go  to.    Then  came  the  Restoration,  and 
monks  and  nuns  had  it  all  their  own  way ; 
and  Anne,  who  had  been  sipping  at  the 
sweets  of  a  cloistered  life,  joining  in  pro- 
cessions, delighting  in  matins  and  primes 
and  litanies,  thought  she  had  a  vocation, 
and,  being  then  sixteen  years  old,  began, 
strongly  against  her  parents'  wishes,  her 
novitiate  at  the  M^re  ae  Dieu  Convent  at 
Versailles.    At  the  end  of  eight  months 
she  was  called  home  by  the  totol  breakup 
of  her  mother's  health,  and  from  this  time 
till  she  was  eight-and-twenty  she  was  as 
devoted  a  nurse  as  one  who  was  herself 
little  better  than  a  confirmed  invalid  could 
be.     Her  own  health,  always  weak,  several 
times  gave  way  so  entirely  that  she  was 
thought  to  be  in  a  dying  state,  and  actually 
received  extreme  unction.     This  did  not 

Erevent  her  from  accepting  a  dying 
rother's  legacy — a  little  doubly-orphaned 
girl  of  three  years  old,  her  care  of  whom 
gave  her  mind  the  turn  which  by-and-by 
made  her  so  useful  Meanwhile,  at 
home,    business    was    not   thriving;  the 


father  was  a  Micawber  for  whom  nothing 
turned  up ;  and  Anne,  dividing  her  days 
between  nursing  her  mother  and  training 
her  niece,  sat  up  stitching  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  to  earn  enough  to  keep  the 
household  together. 

In  1837  a  lady  who  knew  Anne's  worth 
was  founding  a  home  for  young  girls,  and 
said  to  her:  "Will  you  be  manager  1" 
**  I'll  try,"  replied  Anne,  and  she  succeeded; 
such  firmness  and  tact  and  power  of 
influencing  girls  through  their  afiections 
were  centred  in  that  wretchedly  feeble 
frame.  She  developed,  too,  whaC  it  is  the 
fashion  to  call  "  a  power  of  organisation," 
and  before  long  her  twelve  girls  were  in 
full  work  for  one  of  the  best  ladies'  ready- 
made  linen  shops  in  Paris. 

But,  as  I  said,  Anne  had  that  fondness 
for  special  services  and  special  rules  and 
dress  for  which  Rome  offers  so  much  scope 
and  Protestantism  so  little.  This,  which 
after  all  is  human  nature,  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  that  playing  at  soldiers  which 
General  Booth's  followers  have  made  an 
essential  of  true  religion.  If  there  were 
in  England  plenty  of  sisterhoods  there 
would  not  be  any  room  for  "  Hallelujah 
Lasses ; "  and  that  would  be  a  great  gain. 
We  think  the  sisterhood  system  a  tyranny, 
forgetting  that  it  is  a  self-imposed  rule  that 
these  daughters  of  the  Roman  obedience 
lay.  upon  themselves.  They  are  free  to 
alter  it  if  they  like.  Just  as  from  Little 
Bethel,  by  a  sort  of  religious  gemmation, 
there  often  breaks  away  a  yet  littler  Bethel, 
so  from  one  Roman  community  there  often 
grows  out  another,  held  together  by  a 
more  or  less  modified  rule. 

Still,  it  is  a  little  startling  to  find  that 
after  seven  years'  successful  work  Anne, 
set  free  by  the  deaUi  of  her  parents, 
handed  her  girls  over  to  a  trusty  friend, 
and  went  into  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  Here  shei  might  have  stayed  all 
her  life,  but  for  her  health.  In  vain 
they  gave  her  dispensations,  allowing 
her  meat,  and  what  not,  even  on  Good 
Friday.  She  got  worse  and  worse,  and 
at  last  her  brothers  persuaded  her  to 
come  back  to  the  home  in  what  was 
then  the  Rue  des  Postes.  Here  she 
met  with  Dr.  Ratier,  physician  to  the 
College  Rollin,  and  parish  doctor  (as  we 
should  say)  to  the  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance 
of  the  Twelfth  Arrondissement — one  of  the 
poorest  in  Paris,  out  by  the  Observatory. 
The  good  doctor  was  an  enthusiast  about 
teaching  the  blind.  Every  day  he  used  to 
gather  some  dozen  little  blind  boys  and 
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girls  in  his  consultine-rooin,  and  give  them, 
not  only  a  good  meal,  but  such  teaching  as 
they,  too  young  or  too  dull  to  be  received 
into  the  Institut  des  Jeunes  Aveugles, 
were  able  to  take  in.  "  Now,  Annette," 
he  would  say  to  Mdlle.  Bergunion,  <'  why 
do  not  you  ta^e  in  a  few  blind  girls  to  work 
with  the  rest  of  your  flock  Y "  And  while 
she  was  deliberating,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Paris  Indigent  Blmd  Society  joined  in 
urging  her  to  the  work.  ''  The  Institut, 
you  see,  takes  them  at  six,  and  turns  them 
out  at  eighteen ;  and  what  are  the  poor 
things  to  do  then,  thrown,  many  of  them, 
literally  on  the  streets  1  We  try  all  we  can 
to  find  them  homes,  but  we  cannot  deal  with 
all ;  and  there  are  scores  who  live  hap- 
hazard, in  wretchedness,  if  not  in  sin,  with 
nothing  before  them  but  a  possible  admis- 
sion into  the  Qoinze-Vingta,  if  they  live  to 
be  forty." 

Before  Anne  had  seen  her  way  to  do 
what  was  wanted,  the  secretary  actually 
sent  her  two  girls,  whom  she  was  to  feed 
and  teach  for  three  hundred  francs  a  year 
each ;  and,  as  she  did  not  care  to  shut  her 
doors  in  their  faces,  what  was  to  be  thence- 
forth her  life's  work,  and  was  destined  to 
outlive  her,  was  thus  begun. 

It  was  rather  hard  on  Anne  to  send  her 
two  ''incorrigibles"  for  her  first  attempt 
The  pair  of  blind  girls  refused  point-blank 
to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  work.  They 
were  sent  there  to  be  waited  on,  and  waited 
on  they  would  be,  by  Mother  Anne^  and  by 
no  one  else.  They  made  fun  of  the  prayers, 
and  when  a  priest  was  set  to  scold  them, 
they  went  off  hummiug  an  opera  air.  This 
was  a  bad  example  for  Anne's  girls,  now 
increased  in  number  to  thirty-nve;  but, 
instead  of  turning  the  rebels  away,  she 
determined  to  conquer  them  by  kindness, 
treating  them  like  grown  babies,  and  yet 
without  wounding  their  morbid  sensitive- 
ness. Her  good-humour  must  have  been 
as  great  as  her  tact  not  to  be  wearied  in 
such  a  seemingly  hopeless  task;  but  she 
did  win  them  over  so  thoroughly  that  she 
was  able  to  set  them  to  teach  some  of  Dr. 
Katier's  little  ones.  The  secretary  was 
determined  not  to  let  her  rest  He  soon 
handed  over  to  her  six  more  blind  girls, 
three  of  whom  had  been  sent  back  to  the 
institute  as  incorrigible.  Their  hearts,  too, 
she  won,  and  before  long  she  had  some  of 
them  working  in  the  kitchen,  othera  house- 
cleaning,  others  combing  and  dressing  the 
babes  who  belonged  to  some  of  the 
girls  in  the  homa  Another  she  actually 
ventured  to  send  out  on  errands,  and  one 


turned  out  bright  enough  to  be  such^  a 
wonderful  sewmg- mistress  that,  while 
sitting  among  a  group  of  stitchers,  she  was 
able,  by  her  acute  sense  of  hearing,  to 
detect  when  a  stitch  was  too  long  or  too 
short 

But  Anne  was  not  satisfied.  Hers  was  a 
lay  work,  under  the  direction  (as  far  as  she 
was  directed  at  all)  of  laymen,  like  the 
Indigent  Blind  Secretary  and  Dr.  Ritier. 
Her  dream  had  always  been  to  found  an 
order ;  and,  reading  in  the  life  of  Mdlle. 
de  Lamourous,  the  foundress  of  that  House 
of  Mercy  at  Bordeaux,  which  has  now 
four  daughter-houses  in  other  French  towns, 
tiiaX  "  with  the  promise  of  a  week's  work, 
three  rooms,  and  a  crown-piece  in  one's 
pocket,  one  can  found  a  communaut6," 
she,  smiling,  but  in  thorough  earnest,  pro- 
posed to  her  girls  to  put  themselves  under 
a  "rule."  They  would  form  a  body  of 
sisters — some  blind,  some  seeing,  and  they 
would  manage  the  school  and  workshop 
attached  to  the  home,  which  should  still, 
as  heretofore,  take  in  blind  people  of  all 
ages,  and  keep  them  all  their  lives,  if  they 
liked  to  stay. 

Good  Dr.  Ratier  entered  warmly  into  her 
plans.  He  felt  that  one  who  had  shown  so 
much  self-sacrifice  deserved  to  have  her 
way  in  trifles,  and  he  got  the  vicar- 
general  of  the  diocese  to  interest  good 
Archbishop  Sibour  in  the  matter.  His  Grace 
paid  her  and  her  girls  a  visit,  and  allowed 
them  a  special  dress,  and  thenceforth 
Anne  became  ."mother-superipr,"  and  the 
dozen  girls  (seven  of  them  blind)  who  felt 
a  call  and  stayed  with  her  were  styled  the 
Sisters  of  St  Paul. 

How  were  they  to  get  a  chaplain  %  They 
were  too  poor  to  pay  one ;  and  so  they  had 
to  put  up  with  anyone  who  would  come 
twice  a  week  to  hear  confessions  and  say 
mass.  That  was  by  no  means  Anne's 
ideal ;  she  liked  to  live  in  an  atmosphere 
of  devotion,  and  so  she  was  delighted  when 
a  man  of  private  means,  the  Abb6  Juge,  lately 
returned  from  Rome,  volunteered  for  the 
work.  "  I  won't  take  a  sou,"  said  ha  ^'  If  yon 
find  you  can  spare  anything  for  a  chaplain, 
let  it  go,  after  dressing  up  your  chapel  a 
little  better,  to  pay  for  one  more  blind 
girl."  They  had  long  outgrown  the  house 
in  the  Rue  des  Postes,  and  had  moved  to 
Yaugirard;  but  their  new  home,  besides 
being  too  small,  was  damp.  "  You  will  live 
muchmorecheaplyin  thecountry,"8aid  their 
chaplain,  "  and  it  will  be  far  healthier  for 
you  alL"  So  he  found  them  an  old  ch&teau  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  at  Bourg  la  Reine,  and 
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paid  for  it  almost  wholly  oat  of  his  own 
pocket  The  groands  were  beautiful,  but 
the  house  small  and  ineonvenient,  and  the 
good  abb^  had  left  one  thing  out  in  his 
reckoning.  When  you  live  on  alms,  you 
must  live  within  easy  reach  of  the  tdms- 
gibers.  This  would  not  tell  so  much  in 
England ;  but  in  France,  where  they  do  not 
spend  much  in  advertising,  but  prefer  to 
make  a  collection,  or  house-to-house  gather- 
ing, it  threatened  to  be  fatal  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  come  back  to  Paris, 
and,  after  a  world  of  trouble  in  finding 
anything  cheap,  and  any  house-owner  who 
would  agree  to  be  paid  by  instalments  with 
no  security  beyond  the  word  of  the  sister- 
hood, at  last  they  got  a  building  belonging 
to  the  Maria  Theresa  Infirmary,  founded 
by  Madame  de  Ch&teaubriand  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Restoration.  Here  there 
WAS  a  good  deal  of  building  to  be  done ; 
but  the  result  was  a  pleasant,  suitable  home 
amid  cedars  grown  from  seeds  which  the 
author  of  the  G6nie  du  Christianisme 
had  brought  from  Lebanon.  Mother  Anne 
and  her  indefatigable  abb^  had  to  spend 
many  weary  months  between  Paris  and 
Bourg  la  Beine ;  but  at  last,  towards  the 
end  of  1858,  the  whole  communaut6  was 
settled  into  the  home  which  still  holds  it. 

And  80  Anne  saw  her  dream,  fulfilled. 
She  had  founded  a  sisterhood,  and  grafted 
upon  it  a  blind  asylum,  and  had  arranged 
that  the  asylum  should  be  the  chief  feeder 
of  the  sisterhood.  But  for  her,  these  blind 
sisters  who  look  (and  are)  so  full  of  loving 
intelligence,  must,  humanly  speaking,  have 
fallen  into  the  clutches  of  some  wretch 
who  would  have  lived  on  what  they  got  by 
begging  or  doing  worse. 

And  yet,  we  are  told,  there  was  nothing 
in  Anne's  appearance  like  that  of  the  ideal 
saintb  She  was  a  plain,  heavy-looking 
woman,  with  pursy  cheeks,  and  anaemia 
stamped  on  her  whole  appearance,  and 
nothing  attractive  about  her  except  a  look 
of  indescribable  sweetness  in  her  blue  eyes. 

She  was  not  spared  to  do  much  more  than 
give  her  work  a  fair  start.  In  the  spring  of 
1863  she  broke  do¥ni,  and  in  spite  of 
change  of  air,  her  dry  cough  showed  that 
there  was  fatal  mischief.  Gathering  the 
sisterhood  round  her,  she  told  them,  day 
by  day  and  week  by  week,  how  to  act  when 
she  was  gone,  whom  to  choose  as  her 
successor,  whom  to  put  into  subordinate 
posts.  She  could  not  lie  down,  the  asthma 
was  too  bad ;  at  last,  in  September,  the 
end  cama  But  the  sisters  were  ready  for 
it,  and  they  are  going  on  still,  though  the 


war  of  1870  tried  them  greatly,  and  the 
Commune  yet  more. 

As  soon  as  Paris  was  besieged  they 
packed  themselves  as  close  as  possible, 
and  made  part  of  tfieir  house  into  an 
infirmary  for  sixty-three  soldiers.  They 
ran  up  the  Greneva  Cross ;  but  the  Prussians 
were  bent  on  destroying  the  dome  of  the 
Panth6on,  and  the  home  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Paul,  being  in  the  line  of  fire,  got  three 
shells  through  its  root 

How  the  place  was  kept  going  through 
the  siege,  none  of  the  sisters  comd  under- 
stand. Subscriptions,  of  course,  came  to 
an  end;  a  collection  was  no  use  when 
people  were  living  on  rats  and  sawdust- 
bread.  Happily  me  cellars  of  the  home 
were  full  of  potatoes,  and  they  had  a  good 
sjiore  of  dried  vegetables.  No  sooner  was 
the  siege  over  than  the  Commune  began. 
The  sisters  kept  on  their  infirmary  as jt  pro- 
tection ;  but  at  last,  when  May  was*  more 
than  half  gone  by,  the  Communards  came 
in,  crjring,  "  Come,  you  nuns,  clear  out ! " 
And,  despite  the  prayers  of  the  wounded 
soldiers  and  the  tears  of  the  schooLchildren, 
they  had  to  go.  The  women  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  knew  how  good  they  were, 
called  the  Communards  all  the  names  that 
an  angry  Frenchwoman  can  use,  and  took 
the  sisters  to  their  own  homes.  The  Abb6 
Juge,  being  ''  a  parson,  only  fit  to  be  set  up 
against  a  wall  and  fired  at,"  was  put  in 
prison.  Had  he  been  locked  up  in  the 
fourth  section,  he  would  have  shared  the 
fate  of  the  Archbishop,  the  Abb6  Deguerry, 
and  the  rest ;  but  he  was  put  into  the  third 
section,  where  the  prisoners,  encouraged 
by  their  warders,  showed  fight,  and  held 
out  till  the  YersaiUese  came  in.  Before 
the  end  of  May  the  sisters  came  back  to 
find  their  house  gutted,  but  their  beloved 
chaplain  safe.  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine 
thought  that  housing  and  training  little 
blind  girls  was  a  work  deserving  State 
help ;  so  they  got  four  thousand  francs  that 
year,  and  received  a  gradually  lessening 
sum  up  to  1876,  when  it  was  finally  with- 
drawn. 

And  what  sort  of  girls  are  those  for 
whom  Anne  Bergunion  gave  up  her  life  ? 
Those  who  want  to  know  something  about 
them  should  read  M.  du  Camp's  paper 
in  this  year's  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes  for 
April  let.  However  much  they  may  know 
of  English  blind-asylums,  they  will  learn  a 
great  deal  from  what  he  says  about  the 
ways  of  blind  people.  What  are  their 
dreams  like  1  It  seems  the  simplest  thing 
in  the  world  when  one  comes  to  think  of 
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it;  and  yet,  if  you  were  asked,  yon  would 
hardly  answer  off-hand  that  the  dreams  of 
one  bom  blind  most  needs  be  dark,  colour- 
less— all  the  life  that  is  in  them  being  in 
the  way  of  noise  and  touch.  With  those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  have  lost  their 
sight,  the  dream-memory  grows  dimmer 
and  dimmer,  forming,  while  it  is  fresh,  a 
sort  of  double  life  which  a  blind  poetess, 
Berthe  de  Calonne,  who,  as  a  girl,  saw  the 
Swiss  lakes,  very  prettily  describes. 

I  said  that  many  of  those  described  by 
M.  du  Camp  are  affected  with  nervous 
disorders,  and  no  wonder,  for  many  come 
of  a  half-mad  stock.  Among  Anne's  girls 
was  one  poor  creature  whose  mother 
caught  her  a«i  she  came  back  from  a 
visit  to  her  grandmother,  and,  sharpening 
a  knife,  deliberately  put  out  her  eyes.  She 
would  have  cufc  her  throat  but  for  the  neigh- 
bours, whom  the  child's  cries  attracted  just 
in  tima  Dr.  Dnpin  got  her  sent  to  the 
institute ;  but,  at  eighteen,  she  had  to  leave, 
and,  findihg  it  impossible  to  get  a  livelihood 
in  her  own  village,  she  came  to  the  sister- 
hood. M.  du  Gamp  found  two  other  girls 
who  had  lost  their  eyes  in  a  most  remark- 
able way;  pet  birds  had,  in  an  instant, 
pecked  at  them.  Their  case  touched  him, 
for,  when  a  child,  he  was  very  nearly 
blinded  by  a  pet  partridge. 

The  great  value  of  the  sisterhood  is  that 
the  blind  sisters,  knowing  what  blindness 
is,  and  how  it  inverts  the  usual  order  of 
thought,  have  been  able  to  train  the 
novices  so  successfully,  that  almost  every- 
one about  the  place  seems  to  have  two 
sets  of  faculties — ^those  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  blind,  and  those  which  belong  to  the 
seeing.  One  knows  how  wonderfully  the 
former  are  developed ;  it  is  as  if  they  saw 
with  their  foreheads,  knowing  at  once 
whether  the  blinds  are  down  or  not, 
whether  there  is  a  table  in  the  middle  of 
a  room,  and  so  forth,  by  the  sensation  of 
fulness  or  otherwise,  which  they  receive  on 
coming  into  it  This  sense  is  in  the  fore- 
head, or  rather  below  the  eyebrows ;  for  if 
you  bind  a  handkerchief  across  a  blind  man's 
eyes  he  is  helpless ;  you  may  see  blind 
children  **  blindfolded  "  and  playing  blind- 
man's  buff  with  as  much  spirit  as  if  they  had 
their  eyesight  Of  course  the  sense  of  touch 
is  also  greatly  intensified ;  the  children  never 
make  a  mistake  in  naming  whom  they 
catch.  That  is  why  everything  about  these 
Sisters  of  St  Paul,  theit  own  dress  in- 
cluded, is  so  scrupulously  clean.  We 
usually  couple  blindness  with  dirt,  but  a 
well-trained  blind  person  cannot  bear  a 


particle  of  dust  on  dress  or  person ;  it  is 
a  real  annoyance  to  the  nerves  which 
nature,  by  way  of  partial  compensation, 
has  refined  to  such  a  pitch  of  sensitive- 
ness. 

And  what  are  all  these  blind  girls  taught 
to  do  1  It  is  knitting — knitting  from  morn- 
ing to  night ;  none  of  the  manifold  works 
which  are  attempted  more  or  less  success- 
fully in  our  blind  schools.  The  blind  can 
be  taught  to  do  these,  but  not  so  as  to 
compete  with  those  who  have  their  eye- 
sight^ thinks  M.  du  Camp.  He  does  not 
speak  of  mat  and  basket  making,  but  he 
mentions  turning ;  and  there,  he  says,  the 
work  of  the  blind  is  a  total  failure.  They 
can  be  taught  to  use  the  lathe,  but  what 
they  make  is  so  badly  made,  that  nobody 
would  buy  it  except  as  a  curiosity.  Knit- 
ting seems  to  come  naturally  to  blind 
fingers.  Sewing  is  too  hard  ;  embroidery 
cannot  be  managed  at  all ;  and  so  Mother 
Anne's  girls  knit — and,  like  knitters  in 
England,  get  very  poor  prices  for  their 
work;  three-halfpence  for  a  pair  of  children's 
"booties,"  which  have  to  be  finished  off 
and  the  buttons  sewn  on  by  someone  who 
can  see.  They  certainly  do  not  live  by  their 
work,  and  yet,  small  as  is  the  pay  they  get, 
the  Paris  needlewomen  grumble.  We  hear 
the  same  thing  in  England — prison-work 
brings  down  prices.  *  During  the  Com- 
mune all  prison-work  was  stopped  (of 
course,  the  convents  being  suppressed,  their 
competition  was  not  to  be  feared);  but, 
before  long,  work  had  to  be  given  out  in 
the  women's  prisons — there  was  no  other 
way  of  keeping  them  quiet 

If  the  pay  were  better,  the  diet  would  be 
more  generous,  for  that  is  M.  du  Camp's 
only  grievance.  These  self-denying  sisters 
feed  their  poor  pupils  very  weU|  but  they 
rather  starve  themselves.  "  Blindness  is  so 
often  a  sign  of  scrofulous  temperament  that 
something  better  is  needed  than  the  thin 
beer  which  is  brewed  on  the  premises." 
Ill  du  Camp  is  clearly  not  an  abstainer ; 
he  believes  in  the  virtues  of  that  wine 
which  so  many  of  his  countrymen  are 
abandoning  for  baser  liquors.  Of  course, 
there  is  plenty  of  writing  in  the  Home. 
The  strangest  thing  in  the  world  is  to  see 
a  blind  man  or  woman  reading  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  making  a  copy  of 
what  he  or  she  is  reading.  The  sisters 
have  a  printing-press,  and,  besides  printing 
their  own  class-books,  they  print  M.  de  la 
Sizeranne's  blind-magazine,  the  "Louis 
Braille,"  which  comes  out  every  months 
and  contains    not    only  practical  advice, 
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bat  literary,  scientific,  and  mosical  news. 
M.  de  la  Sizeranne  lost  his  sight  when  qnite 
a  child,  and  has,  since  he  grew  up,  devoted 
himself  as  ardently  as  Mother  Anne  herself 
to  the  welfare  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  in 
affliction. 

The  books  of  the  sisterhood  are,  thinks 
M.  da  Camp,  too  mach  of  one  class — the 
goody-goody.  He  remarks  how  delighted 
a  class  of  the  blind  children  were  with 
the  reading  of  Robinson  Crasoe,  and  re- 
commends that  something  should  be 
done  to  cultivate  the  fancy  as  well  as  "  the 
soul." 

But,  even  though  they  starve  themselves, 
and  starve,  too,  the  imaginations  of  their 
girls,  Anne  Bergunion's  sisters  are  doing  a 
wonderful  work.  The  home  contains  sixty- 
six  blind  girls,  some  of  whom  pay  a  little ; 
others  are  partly  paid  for  by  their  parishes; 
the  majority  are  wholly  supported  by  the 
sisterhood.  There  are  many  good  works 
going  on  in  *<  frivolous  Paris,"  but  none 
which  is  so  markedly  the  outcome  of  one 
woman's  energy  as  the  Home  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Paul. 


WIPE-SELLTNG. 


The  singular  belief  that  a  husband  was 
able,  with  impunity,  to  part  with  his  wife 
for  a  consideration,  by  public  auction,  seems 
to  have  prevailed,  among  the  lower  orders, 
from  a  very  early  period,  but  how  this 
erroneous  impression  arose  is  difficult  to 
say;  and  it  can  only  be  cited  as  a  proof  of 
the  ignorance  of  our  lower-class  population, 
an  ignorance  which  is  not  wholly  eliminated 
at  the  present  day.  Strange  to  say,  the 
perpetrators  of  this  outrage  on  decency 
never  reflected  that  they  were  breaking 
any  law  of  the  land  when  performing  the 
rough-and-ready  divorce;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  imagined  that  the  marriage-tie 
was  lawfally  dissolved  by  this  simple 
process,  and  that  they  escaped  all  its  legal 
obligations. 

The  custom  of  selling  and  purchasing 
wives  in  England  certainly  can  claim  a 
very  respectable  antiquity,  and,  probably, 
is  based  upon  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  If  a  freeman  took  away 
the  wife  of  a  freeman,  he  was  to  pay  his 
full  weregeld,  to  buy  another  wife  for  the 
injuredhusband,  and  deliver  herat  his  home. 
In  the  reign  of  Canute,  the  law  received 
some  modification ;  no  guardian  could 
compel  his  ward  to  marry  a  man  she 
disliked,  and  the  monev  naid  for  her  was 


to  be  a  voluntary  gift,  and  not  a  compul- 
sory payment  It  is  net  unnatural  to 
suppose  that  the  commodity  thus  obtained 
by  money  was  transferable  to  another  for 
a  similar  consideration,  whenever  it  may 
have  become  useless  or  disagreeable  to  its 
original  purchaser.  It  seeifis,  however, 
not  impossible  that  the  commencement 
of  the  custom  would  be  found  even  in 
times  antecedent,  when  women,  guilty  of 
unfaithfulness,  were  either  put  to  death  or 
sold  as  slaves. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a 
modem  origin  to  the  popular  belief  as  to 
the  legality  of  these  transfers ;  a  writer  in 
Notes  and  Queries  stating  that,a(ter  theclose 
of  the  war  in  1815,many  soldiers  and  sailors, 
on  their  return,  found  that  their  wives  had 
married  again — innocently  enough,  pro- 
bably, having  every  reason  to  believe  that 
their  husbands  had  perished  in  the  battles 
that  were  so  frequency  taking  place.  How 
to  arrive  at  a  settlement  of  Uus  awkward 
situation  without  having  recourse  to  the 
tedious  and  very  expensive  method  of 
divorce  then  in  vogue,  was  a  difficult 
problem;  so  a  convenient  belief  was 
generally  held  that  to  sell  a  wife  in  open 
market  was  lawful,  the  first  husband  beiog 
thus  free  to  marry  again,  and  the  second 
marriage  standing  good,  ipso  facto.  It  is 
needless  to  point  out  that  there  was  not  a 
shadow  of  legality  in  the  transaction,  but  it 
was,  nevertheless, very  prevalent  all  over  the 
country,  especially  in  the  Midlands,  as  the 
human  war-material  was  mainly  supplied 
thence. 

Alas  for  the  ingenious  theory  of  this 
writer,  and  the  good  manners  of  our 
countrymen!  Wife-selling  must  be  dated 
back  far  earlier  than  1815.  In  an  old 
deed,  dated  1302,  John  de  Camoys,  son 
and  heir  toSirBalph  deCamoys,''  delivered, 
and  yielded  up,  of  his  own  free  will,  to 
Sir  William  de  Paynel,  hb  wife,  Margaret 
de  Camoys,  and  likewise  gave  and  granted 
to  the  said  Sir  William  all  goods,  and 
chattels  of  which  the  said  Margaret  was 
possessed,  and  consented  and  granted 
that  the  said  Margaret  should  abide  and 
remain  with  the  said  Sir  William,  during  his 
pleasure."  This  deed  was  sought  to  be 
legalised  by  the  Parliament  of  that  year, 
but^  the  lady  not  being  a  consenting  party, 
legal  .sanction  was  refused. 

We  come  to  another  old  instance,  show- 
ing that  the  notion  of  a  wife  being  a 
marketable  commodity  had  survived  the 
test  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
was  entertained,  to  his  misfortune,  bv  one 
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Parson  <'  ChickoD/'  in  the  reign  of  Queen 

Mary.     In  his  diary,  Henry  Machyn  notes, 

under   the    year    1-553 :  **  The  xxiiij   of 

November,  dyd  ryd  in  a  cart,  Cheken, 

parson  of  Sant  Nicolas  Coldabbay,  round 

about  London,  for  he  sold  ys  wyff  to  a 

bowcher."    The  real  name  of  the  cleric  was 

Thomas  Snowde],  or  Sowdley,  nicknamed 

'*  Parson  Chicken/'  and  he  seems  to  have 

led   but  a   loose  life,  for  Strype,  in  his 

Ecclesiastical    Memorials,  Volume  Three, 

mentions  him  as  an  instance  of  the  depraved 

clergy  of  the  period,  and  relates  that  he 

had  been  carted  through  Gheapside,  with 

every  species  of  indignity,  for  a  breach  of 

the    Seventh    Commandment      He    was 

instituted  to  the  rectory  of  St  Nicholas 

Coleabbey,  25th*July,  1547)  and  to  that  of 

St  Mary  Mounthaw,  23rd  March,  1548; 

was  deprived  of  both  in  1554,  but'  restored 

again  in  Elizabeth's  reign.     We  have  not 

far  to  seek  for  the  reason  for  the  sale  of 

his  wife.    In  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign, 

Parliament,    by  two  Acts,   had    allowed 

priests  to  marry  wives,  and  great  numbers 

of  the  clergy  had  availed  themselves  of  the 

liberty;  but  one  of  the  first  steps  thatQueen 

Mary  took  in  reestablishing  the  Roman 

Catholic  religion  was  to  turn  out  of  their 

livings  all  priests  who  had  taken  wives, 

and  to  divorce  them;  and  it  is  apparent 

that,  to  retain  his  benefices,  Parson  Chicken 

had   recourse   to   the    very  questionable 

method  of  getting  rid  of  his  encumbrance 

as  above  stated."* 

The  custom  would  have  come  to  a  speedy 
end,  and  these  lines  would  never  have 
been  penned,  if  the  matrimonial  sales  had 
of tener  proved  abortive  from  the  absence  of 
buyers,  as  indicated  in  the  following  old 
ballad,  for  the  length  of  which  no  apology 
is  needed  to  the  reader,  as  he  will  find  it 
well  worth  perusal     It  is  as  follows : 

JOHN  HOBBS. 

A  jolly  shoemaker,  John  Hobbs,  John  Hobbs  ; 
A  jolly  shoemaker,  John  Uobbs ! 

He  married  Jano  Carter, 

No  damsel  look'd  smarter ; 

Bnt  he  caught  a  tartar, 

John  Hobbs,  John  Hobbs  ; 
Yes,  he  caught  a  tartar,  John  Hobbs. 

He  tied  a  rope  to  her,  John  Hobbs,  John  Hobbs ; 
He  tied  a  rope  to  her,  John  Hobb^ ! 

To  'scape  from  hot  water 

To  Siiiithfield  he  brought  her ; 

But  nobody  bought  her. 

Jane  Hobbs.  Jano  Hobbs ; 
They  all  were  afraid  of  Jane  Hobbs. 

*  It  may  be  here  noted  that  "  Parson  "  was  not 
always  the  name  for  a  beneficed  priest,  but  was 
applied  sometimes  to  persons  in  the  minor  orders 
of  the  Church. 


Oh,  who'll  buy  a  wife  ?  says  Hobbs,  John  Hobbs ; 
A  sweet,  pretty  wife,  says  Hobbs  ; 

But,  somehow,  they  tell  us, 

The  wife-dealing  fellows 

Were  all  of  them  sellers, 

John  Hobbs,  John  Hobbs, 
And  none  of  them  wanted  J{uie  Hobbs. 

The  rope  it  was  ready,  John  Hobbs,  John  Hobbs. 
CtJine,  give  me  the  roi)e,  says  Hobbs ; 

I  won't  stand  to  wrangle, 

Myself  I  will  strangle, 

And  hang  dingle-dangle. 

John  Hobbs,  John  Hobbs ; 
He  hung  dingle-dangle,  John  Hobbs. 

But  down  his  wife  cut  him,  John  Hobbs,  John 
Hobbs ; 

But  down  his  wife  cut  him,  John  Hobbe. 
With  a  few  hubble-bubbles 
They  settled  their  troubles 
Like  most  married  couples, 
John  Hobbs,  John  Hobbs. 

Ob,  happy  shoemaker,  John  Hobbs  I 

In  the  search  for  instances  of  this 
reprehensible  custom,  we  must  again  pass 
over  a  considerable  number  of  years,  until 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  cases  were  numerous,  owing, 
probably,  to  there  being  more  opportunities 
to  bring  them  before  the  public  in  the 
newspapers.  We  are  indebted  to  The 
i^nual  Begister  for  1773  for  the  follow- 
ing :  "  On  the  31st  of  August,  1773,  three 
men  and  three  women  went  to  The  Bell 
Inn,  in  Edgbaston  Street,  Birmingham,  and 
made  the  following  entry  in  the  Toll  Book, 
which  is  kept  there : '  Samuel  Whitehouse, 
of  the  parish  of  WiUenhall,  in  the  county 
of  Stafford,  this  day  sold  his  wife,  Mary 
Whitehouse,  in  open  market,  to  Thomas 
Griffiths,  of  Birmingham,  value  one 
shilTing.  To  take  her  with  all  faults.'" 
Probably  this  last  clause  in  the  contract 
had  a  eood  deal  to  do  with  the  very  low 
price  the  lady  produced.  The  account, 
however,  goes  on  to  state  that  ''the 
parties  were  all  exceedingly  well  pleased, 
and  the  money  paid  down,  as  well  for  the 
toll  as  purchase.''  .The  amount  of  toll  is 
not  named,  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  instructive  to  have  learnt  under  what 
head  the  lady  was  classed,  to  assess  the 
amount. 

In  another  case,  extracted  from  the  Times 
of  the  30th  of  March,  1796,  the  amount 
of  the  toll  is  stated,  but  the  wife-market 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  very  depressed 
condition,  and  to  have  fallen  to  a  very  low 
level  at  that  time;  unless,  perhaps,  she 
was  notoriously  a  bad  investment  "  John 
Lees,  steeUbumer,  sold  his  wife  for  the 
small  sum  of  sixpence  to  Samuel  Hall,  fell- 
monger,  both  of  Sheffield.  Lees  gave  Hall 
one  guinea  immediately  to  have  her  taken 
off  to  Manchester  the  day  following  by  the 
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coach.  She  was  delivered  ap  with  a 
halter  round  her  neck,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
market  received  fonrpence  for  toll"  Whilst 
on  the  subject  of  tolls  in  these  cases,  in  an 
instance  of  wife-selling  which  took  place  near 
Brighton,  it  is  shown  how  the  assessment 
is  arrived  at  A  woman  was  sold  publicly 
by  her  husband,  in  1826,  for  thirty 
shillings,  upon  which  sale  a  toll  of  one 
shilling  was  paid.  The  matter  was  taken 
up  by  the  local  bench  of  magistrates,  who 
summoned  the  toll-collector  to  justify  his 
strange  conduct  in  charging  toll ;  when  he 
at  once  referred  them  to  the  market  bye- 
laws:  "Any  article  not  enumerated  in 
these  bye-laws  pays  one  shilling." 

An  exceedingly  curious  arrangement, 
with  regard  to  wife-barter,  occurs  in  The 
(rentleman's  Magazine  for  1764,  where  it 
is  stated  that  a  man  and  his  wife  falling 
into  conversation  with  a  erazier  at  Parham 
Fair,  in  Norfolk,  the  husband  offered  him 
his  wife  in  exchange  for  an  ox,  provided 
he  would  let  him  choose  one  out  of  his 
drove.  The  grazier  accepted  the  proposal, 
and  the  wife  readily  agreed  to  it  Accord- 
ingly! ^l^oy  Q^o^  the  next  day,  when  she 
waft  delivered  to  the  grazier,  with  a  new 
halter  round  her  neck,  and  the  husband 
received  the  bullock,  which  he  afterwards 
sold  for  six  ^ineasL 

Another  mstauce  is  taken  from  The 
Public  Advertiser,  of  September  19th,  1768: 
'*  On  Thursday  last  a  publican  in  Shore- 
ditch  sold  his  wife  for  a  ticket  in  the 
present  lottery,  on  condition  that  if  the 
ticket  be  drawn  a  blank,  he  is  to  have  his 
wife  again  as  soon  as  the  drawing  of  the 
lottery  is  over."  In  this  case,  nothing  is 
said  about  the  lady's  feelings  as  to  this 
transfer  and  retransfer;  but  it  is  to  be 
prespmed  she  was  complacent 

The  Times  of  July  18th,  1797,  gives  the 
following  example  of  the  trade  in  wives  : 
"  On  Friday,  a  butcher  exposed  his  wife 
to  sale,  in  Smitbfield  Market,  near  The 
Ram  Inn,  with  a  halter  about  her  neck, 
and  one  about  her  waist,  which  tied  her 
to  a  railing,  when  a  hog-driver  was  the 
happy  purchaser,  who  gave  the  husband 
three  guineas  and  a  crown  for  his  departed 
rib.  Pity  it  is  there  is  no  stop  put  to 
such  depraved  conduct  in  the  lower  order 
of  people."  A  few  days  later,  July  22nd, 
the  same  paper  made  the  following  sar- 
castic remarks  i  "  By  some  mistake,  or 
omission,  in  the  report  of  the  Smithfield 
Market,  we  have  not  learned  the  average 
price  of  wives  for  the  last  week.  The 
increaainfif  value  of  the  fair  sex  is  esteemed 


by  several  eminent  writers,  the  certain 
criterion  of  increasing  civilisation.  Smith- 
field  ha9,  on  this  ground,  strong  preten- 
sions to  refined  improvement,  as  the  price 
of  wives  has  risen  in  that  market  from 
half-a-guinea  to  three  guineas  and  a  half." 
Again,  on  September  19th,  1797,  it  says  : 
"  An  hostler's  wife,  in  the  country,  lately 
fetched  twenty-five  guineas.  We  hear 
there  is  to  be  a  sale  of  wives  soon  at 
Christie's;  we  have  no  doubt  they  will 
soon  go  off  well" 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  it  was  adogma 
in  which  nearly  every  Frenchman  believed, 
that  it  was  the  national  custom  of  English- 
men to  relieve  themselves  of  their  wives 
at  Smithfield  by  auction,  with  the  orthodox 
accompaniment  of  an  halter  round  the 
neck ;  and  really  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  idea  took  so  firm  a  hold  of 
their  minds,  seeins  the  numerous  instances 
which  were  brought  to  their  notice  in  past 
days;  not^  indeed,  that  the  present  era 
is  by  any  means  guiltless  in  the  matter, 
as  mil  be  seen  later  on. 

In  a  book  written  by  a  French  visitor, 
entitled.  Six  mois  k  Londres,  en  1816, 
and  published  the  following  year,  is  given 
an  account  of  a  visit  to  Smithfield,  to 
study,  by  ocular  inspection,  the  national 
custom.  A  seller  soon  presented  himself, 
leading  his  wife  by  a  cord  attached  to  her 
neck ;  and,  taking  his  stand,  he  began  to 
bawl,  "  My  wife,  for  fifteen  shillings ! 
Who  wishes  my  wife  for  fifteen  shillings  T' 
but  all  seemed  in  vain;  the  four-footed 
animals  around  him  disappeared,  but  no 
one  was  in  need  of  a  wife.  The  poor  man 
continued  his  cries,  and  was  becoming  des- 
pairing when  an  amateur  presented  him- 
self, who  began  to  examine  the  wife, 
<'  Comme  il  avait  examine  quelques  instans 
auparavant  une  jument  que  je  I'avais  vu 
marchander."  Being  satisfied  with  the 
inspection,  he  offered  the  price  demanded, 
and  the  husband  having  failed  to  procure 
a  better  bid^  pocketed  the  money,  and  the 
purchaser  gave  his  arm  to  the  new  wife, 
who  was,  says  the  chronicler,  about 
twenty  years  of  age  and  sufficienUy  good- 
looking. 

The  tables  may  be  fairly  turned  upon 
the  French,  at  all  events  in  one  instance, 
for,  according  to  The  Birmingham  Journal 
of  25th  March,  1865,  a  case  of  wife-selling 
occurred  in  that  year  at  Maratz,  near  Lille. 
The  price  was  a  fairly  good  one — a  hundred 
and  twenty-six  francs,  and  a  deed  of  sale 
and  bill  of  exchange  for  the  purchase- 
monev   were   drawn    up   bv   a    notarv. 
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Neither  buyer  nor  seller  was  consdoiis 
of  any  wrong-doing,  but  the  authorities 
viewed  the  matter  in  a  different  lights  and 
both  parties  had  to  answer  for  their  conduct 
before  the  **  Tribunal  Correctionnel." 

Probably  many  other  instances  might  be 
found  of  the  custom  in  France,  but  there 
is  not  the  publicity  given  to  them  by  the 
press  as  in  this  country.  It  is  some  con- 
solation, however,  though  a  poor  one,  to 
find  that  we  do  not  possess  the  monopoly 
of  the  public  market  for  wivea 

In  a  great  many  cases  the  affair  was 
prearranged  between  the  buyer,  the  seller, 
and  the  sold,  who  all  seem  to  have  quieted 
their  consciences  by  going  through  the 
ceremony  of  a  mock  auction ;  but,  in  other 
instances,  the  wives  found  chimce  pur- 
chasers, as  the  following  paragraph  from 
The  Doncaster  Gazette  of  March  25th, 
1803,  will  show : 

"  A  fellow  sold  his  wife,  as  a  cow,  in 
Sheffield  market-place  a  few  days  ago.  The 
lady  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  butcher, 
who  held  her  by  a  halter,  fastened  round 
her  waist.  'What  do  ypu  ask  for  your 
cow  t '  said  a  bystander.  '  A  guinea,' 
replied  the  husband.  '  Done  ! '  cried  the 
other,  and  immediately  led  away  his 
bargain.  We  understand  that  the  pur- 
chaser and  his  <cow'  live  very  happily 
together.^' 

From  another  cutting,  from  the  same 
newspaper  of  February  3rd,  1815,  the 
populace  had  something  to  say  to  the  affair, 
and  all  did  not  "  go  merry  as  a  marriage- 
belL"  ^*  On  Wednesday,  a  most  disgraceful 
scene  took  place  in  Pontefract.  A  fellow 
of  the  name  of  Smith — what  a  blessed 
anonymity  this  name  confers  i — brought 
his  wife  from  Ferrybridge,  and  had  her 
put  up  for  sale  by  auction  at  the  market- 
cross,  at  the  small  sum  of  twelve  pence ; 
but,  after  some  liberal  advances,  she  was 
knocked  down  at  eleven  shillings.    On  the 

Eurchaser  leading  away  his  bargain  in  a 
alter,  they  were  pelted  by  the  populace 
with  snow  and  mud'';  but  the  ''fons  et 
origo  maU,"  the  husband,  seems  to  have 
been  out  of  this  poetic  justice,  more's  the 
pity  ! 

There  is  one  case  recorded  by  The 
Farmer's  Journal,  May  5th,  1810,  in  Which 
it  is  pleasurable  to  find  that  the  biter  got 
bit,  in  a  way  almost  dramatic.  The  scene 
was  laid  in  a  village  in  Cumberland,  where 
a  young  man,  who  was  not  on  good  terms 
with  his  wife,  resolved  to  dispose  of  her  by 
auction;  and  the  lady,  seemingly,  ac- 
quiesced in  the  arrangement;    but    her 


feminine  quickness  of  wit  had  prepared  a 
pit  for  her  lord.  Not  being  able  to  find  a 
purchaser  in  the  place  where  they  resided, 
she  persuaded  him  to  proceed  to  Newcastle 
for  that  purpose.  Accordingly  they  set 
out,  and  this  modem  Delilah  laid  her  plan 
so  well  that,  immediately  on  his  arrival, 
a  press-gang  conveyed  him  on  board  a 
frigate  preparing  for  a  long  cruise. 

But  the  law  sometimes  stepped  in  to 
vindicate  itself,  and  was  not  always 
allowed  to  remain  in  abeyance,  for  the 
punishment  of  this  crime  of  wife-selling, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  read  that  at 
the  West  Riding  sessions,  June  28th, 
1837,  one  Joshua  Jackson,  convicted  of 
selling  his  wife,  was  imprisoned  for  one 
month,  with  hard  labour,  as  a  misde- 
meanant. As  a  rule,  however,  the  offence 
was  widced  at,  and  treated  as  a  joke, 
especially  in  the  rural  districts;  the 
offender  being  let  off,  usually,  with  only 
a  reprimand;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  custom  prevaUed  to  a 
considerable  extent,  when  punished  so 
leniently. 

The  value  of  a  wife  seem&  to  have  been 
mostly  held  in  light  esteem,  for  one  was 
sold  at  Gloucester  market,  by  auction,  in 
1841,  for  half-a-crown,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  the  purchaser  frequently  .  congratu- 
lated himself  on  his  "  bargain."  Even  in  a 
commercial  sense  he  could  well  afford  to  be 
jubilant,  for  the  '4ot"  was  attired  in  a 
new  white  bonnet  and  a  black  gown,  the 
usual  ornament  in  the  way  of  a  baiter 
being  included,  which  was  not  bad  con- 
sideration for  his  money,  let  alone  the 
lady's  charms. 

In  the  year  1859,  another  instance  of 
this  moral  degradation  was  furnished  by 
the  town  of  Dudley,  where  hundreds  of 
people  were  assembled  in  Hall  Street  one 
evening,  to  attend  a  wife  sala  The  first 
bid  was  three -halfpence,  and  ultimately 
reached  sixpence.  Her  husband,  in  his 
ignorance,  thought  that  after  the  ceremony 
had  been  repeated  three  times,  she  actually 
had  no  claim  upon  him.  One  wonders 
whether  there  were  any  magistrates  in 
Dudley,  and  also  if  there  was  such  a 
functionary  as  a  policeman  among  the 
crowd  who  followed  shouting  after  the 
vendor.  But  "black  country"  manners 
and  customs  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the 
standard  happily  existing  in  other  parts  of 
the  kindom. 

The  Annual  Register  for  1832  gave  an 
account  of  a  singular  wife  sale.  Joseph 
Thomson,  a  farmer,  after  a  brief  married 
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life  of  three  years,  finding  that  the  union 
was  irksome,  agreed  with  his  wife  to 
separate.  Acting  upon  the  prevalent  notion 
that  by  putting  his  spouse  up  to  auction, 
and  so  parting  with  her,  the  marriage-bonds 
were  legally  unloosed,  he.  came  to  Carlisle 
with  her,  and  by  the  bellman  announced 
the  sale.  At  noon  the  auction  commenced 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  persons; 
the  wife,  a  spruce,  lively  damsel  of  about 
two-and-twenty  years  of  age,  being  placed 
on  a  large  oak  chair,  with  a  halter  of  straw 
round  her  neck.  Thomson  then  spoke  as 
follows:  "Gentlemen,  I  have  to  offer  to 
your  notice  my  wife,  Mary  Anne  Thomson, 
otherwise  Williams,  whom  I  mean  to  sell 
to  the  highest  and  fairest  bidder.  Gentle- 
men, it  is  her  wish,  as  well  as  mine,  to 
part  for  ever.  She  has  been  to  me  only  a 
born  serpent  I  took  her  for  my  comfort 
and  the  good  of  my  home,  but  she  became 
my  tormentor,  a  domestic  curse,  a  night 
invasion,  and  a  daily  devil.  Gentlemen,  I 
speak  truth  from  my  heart  when  I  say 
may  God  deliver  us  from  troublesome  wives 
and  frolicsome  women  1  Avoid  them  as 
you  would  a  mad  dog,  a  roaring  lion,  a 
loaded  pistol,  cholera  morbus.  Mount  Etna, 
or  any  other  pestilential  thing  in  Nature. 
Now,  I  have  shown  you  the  dark  side  of 
my  wife,  and  told  you  of  her  faults  and 
failings;  I  will  introduce  the  bright  and 
sunny  side  of  her,  and  explain  her  qualifi- 
cations and  goodness.  She  can  read  novels 
and  milk  cows ;  she  can  laugh  and  weep 
with  the  same  ease  that  you  could  take  a 
glass  of  ale  when  thirsty.  She  can  make 
butter,  and  scold  the  maid ;  she  can  sing 
Moore's  melodies,  and  plait  her  frills  and 
caps ;  she  cannot  make  rum,  gin,  or  whisky, 
but  she  is  a  good  judge  of  the  quality  from 
long  experience  in  tasting  them.  I  there- 
fore offer  her  with  all  her  perfections  and 
imperfections  for  the  sum  of  fifty  shillings." 
This  man  must  have  been  a  humourist, 
and  if  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  the 
profession  of  auctioneer,  would  have  run 
the  famous .  George  Kobins  pretty  hard. 
The  sequel  of  the  story  is  that  after  wait- 
ing about  an  hour,  Thomson  knocked  down 
the  '*lot"  to  one  Henry  Mears,  for  twenty 
shillings  and  a  Newfoundland  dog,  and  the 
parties  separated,  being  mutually  pleased 
with  their  bargain. 

Ah,  but  the  reader  will  say,  these  cases 
occurred  years  ago,  when  men's  manners 
were  much  coarser  than  now!  Surely 
education  and  the  great  social  machinery 
which  has  been  at  work  so  long  to  elevate 
the  neonle's  tastes,  must  have  eradicated 


such  monstrous  breaches  of  decorum  1 
Would  that  such  a  flattering  idea  could  be 
borne  out  by  stem  facts  !  A  few  instances 
out  of  many  which  have  occurred  in  recent 
times  will  dispel  the  notion  that  men  are 
very  much  different  now  to  what  their 
fathers  were. 

A  few  years  ago  the  practice  certainly 
was  not  dead  in  Lancaslure.  During  the 
second  week  of  November,  1870,  a  person 
residing  in  Bury  sold  his  wife  for  eight 
shillings  to  her  supposed  paramour,  who 
led  her  away  by  the  halter  to  his  house 
immediately  after  the  sale.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  seemed  to  have  retained  some 
little  idea  of  decency,  and  did  not  take  the 
matter  altogether  apathetically,  for  they 
burnt  in  effigy  both  the  buyer  and  the 
person  sold.  It  was  said  that  the  woman 
was  nothing  loth  to  change  masters;  in 
fact,  the  women  concerned  in  these  un- 
natural transactions  seldom  seem  to  have 
raised  any  objections.  One  case  is  recorded 
in  The  Annual  Resistor  for  1807,  where 
the  lady  was  rebellious,  and  it  is  also 
remarkable  for  the  large  sum  that  was  bid 
for  her — the  highest  amount  that  a  wife  is 
stated  to  have  fetched.  An  innkeeper,  at 
Grassington,  agreed  to  dispose  of  his 
spouse  to  a  gentleman  upon  payment  of 
one  hundred  guineas,  the  latter  depositing 
one  guinea,  as  "  hand-money "  on  the 
bai^ain.  When,  however,  the  buyer  went 
the  next  day  to  pay  the  remainder  of  the 
amount,  and  to  bring  home  his  purchase, 
the  fair  dame  proved  obstreperous  and 
flatly  refused  delivery  of  herself,  and  the 
disappointed  man  went  wifeless  home 
again — a  sadder  if  not  a  wiser  being,  for 
the  innkeeper  declined  to  return  the 
earnest-money. 

In  1881  a  wife  was  sold  at  Sheffield  for 
the  paltry  consideration  of  a  quart  of  beer, 
and  in  1862  a  similar  purchase  was  made 
at  Selby  market-cross,  at  the  cost  of  only 
one-half  that  amount,  merely  a  pint  of  beer 
— which  was  thought  sufficient  for  a  man's 
helpmate  I 

The  tariff  would  seem  to  be  on  a  down- 
ward-sliding scale  as  we  advance  in  the 
century,  for  a  case  occurs,  recorded  by  the 
South  Wales  Daily  News,  May  2nd,  1882,  at 
Alfreton,  where  a  woman  was  sold  by  her 
husband  for  a  still  lower  valuation,  in  a 
public-house.  The  modus  operandi  had 
the  charm  of  simplicity  :  in  a  room  full  of 
men,  be  offered  to  sell  her  for  a  glass  of 
ale,  and  the  offer  being  accepted  by  a 
young  man,  she  readily  agreed,  took  off 
her  wedding-rinfiT.  and    from   that    time 
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cooBidered  herself  the  property  of  the 
pnrchaser. 

Another  case,  in  the  aatomn  of  the  same 
year,  given  m  The  Pall  Mall  (xazette, 
October  20th,  illustrates  the  modem  valua- 
tion of  a  man's  partner  in  life ;  this  time 
the  sister  isle  is  responsible  for  the  occur- 
rence. At  Belfast,  George  Drennan  was 
charged  with  bavins  assaulted  his  wife  and  a 
man  named  O'NeilL  The  woman  was  in 
hospital,  and  O'Neill  did  not  appear.  The 
extraordinary  feature  in  the  case  was  that 
the  prisoner  had  actually  sold  his  wife  to 
O'Neill  for  one  penny  and  a  dinner.  There 
was  a  certain  amount  of  formality  about 
the  transaction,  a  document  being  drawn 
up  between  the  accused,  on  the  one  part, 
and  O'Neill  on  the  other,  which  stated 
that,  for  the  considerations  mentioned,  he 
had  agreed  to  assign  and  transfer  to  one 
Patrick  O'Neill,  all  his  right,  title,  and 
estate  in  his  lawfully  wedded  wife.  The 
sum  of  one  penny  and  a  dinner  seem, 
indeed,  but  a  sony  exchange  for  a  living 
woman  1 

These  few  instances  are  enough  to  afford 
reflection  to  the  student  of  nineteenth 
century  morals  and  civilisation,  and  return 
but  an  unsatisfactory  answer  to  the  query: 
"Are  we  so  very  much  better  than  our 
fathers  after  all  1 " 

LEFT  OUTSIDE 

A  STORY  OF  KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  YOUNG  lady  and  a  little  girl  were 
sitting  on  a  bench  in  Kensington  Gardens. 
It  was  one  of  those  perfect  days  in  early 
June,  when  we  Londoners  are  wont  to 
say  with  enthusiasm,  "  How  lovely  it  must 
be  in  the  country ! "  but  when  our  inner 
consciousness  tells  us  at  the  same  time 
that,  while  it  is  so  lovely  in  town,  we  have 
no  wish  to  go  to  the  country,  or  anywhere 
else.  The  may  was  over,  of  course,  and 
so  were  the  horse-chestnuts  and  the 
rhododendrons,  save  for  an  occasional 
coronet  of  deep  crimson  or  palest  pink 
crowning  some  spray  among  the  dark- 
green  masses  of  the  last-named  shrubs; 
but  to  make  amends  for  this,  there  was 
such  a  wealth  of  verdure  there,  of  still 
unsullied  emerald  grass  beneath,  and 
fluttering,  tender,  vivid  green  above,  here 
massed  together  in  richly  solid  luxu- 
riance, there  tossed  high  in  the  air  like 
a  fairy  plume,  there  again  swaying  softly 
downwards  in  long,  feathery  lines,  whose 


shifting  shadows  swept  the  grass  beneath, 
that  one  scarcely  missed  thespring blossoms, 
and  was  content  for  the  most  part  to  think 
ihat  a  world  made  up  of  sudi  green  and 
blue,  such  trees  and  grass,  such  turquoise 
sky  and  sapphire  water  could  not  have 
anything  very  serious  wanting  to  it  For 
the  res^  the  people  scatterod  here  and 
there  along  the  walks,  and  more  especially 
the  swarms  of  children  dotted  about  every- 
where in  their  bright  summer  earmente,and 
encircling  the  Sound  Pond  like  a  wreath 
of  living  flowers,  quite  made  up  the  com- 
plement of  warm  colouring  desirable  under 
a  sunshine  as  cloudless  and  glowing  as 
that  of  an  Italian  sky. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  little  too  much  of 
sunshine  and  colour  altogether  where  the 
young  lady  was  sitting;  for  though  the 
bench  itself  was  under  tiie  shade  of  a  broad- 
spreading  chestnut,  it  faced  the  dancing, 
sparkling  circle  of  water  about  which  tb^ 
children  were  gathered,  with  the  wide  rins 
of  bare,  sun-scorched  ground  around  it,  and 
the  red  roof  of  Kensington  Palace  winking 
in  the  sunshine  beyond ;  but  the  smaller 
maiden  wished  to  see  the  water  and  the 
ducks,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  for 
tiie  elder  one,  not  only  to  keep  near  tiiem, 
but  to  turn  her  face  in  that  direction,  lest 
her  little  charge  should  run  off  to  the 
water,  or  get  into  other  mischief  without 
her  guardian's  knowledge. 

It  was  a  very  young  face,  not  telling  at 
all  that  it  had  seen  one-and-twenty  sum- 
mers already ;  but  that  was  owing  to  the 
almost  infantile  softness  and  purity  of  its 
outlines,  the  slightly  -parted  lips,  and 
innocent  and  limpid  eye&  It  was  grave 
enough  for  thirty — ^wearing,  indeed,  that 
settled  gravity  which  looks  so  pathetic  on 
a  young  face — and  was  not  by  any  means 
beautiful,  the  eyes  being  simply  grey,  with 
no  hint  of  blue  in  them;  the  nose  too 
short  and  straight ;  the  hair  a  dull  light 
brown,  drawn  plainly  back  with  no  attempt 
at  fringe ;  and  the  complexion  so  devoid  of 
colour  as  to  give  you  tiie  impression  of  a 
plant  which  has  been  reared  altogether  in 
the  dark.  Yet  it  must  have  known  sun- 
shine somewhere  or  at  some  time  of  its 
budding,  for  if  she  laughed — which  was 
very  rarely — or  if  anvthing  startled  her, 
there  came  into  her  cheeks  such  a  sudden 
rush  of  exquisite  rose-colour  as  made  her 
for  the  moment  almost  beautiful ;  but  it 
was  gone  again  almost  as  suddenly ;  and 
then  she  looked  once  more  a  plain,  pasty- 
faced  girl,  just  the  sort  of  <'  young  person" 
to  be  taking  care  of  the  white-frocked. 
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blaok-stockinged  little  girl  with  the  big 
sailor-hati  the  crinkly  mane  of  very  bright 
red  hair,  and  the  immaculate  white  silk 
gloves,  who  was  no  sooner  seated  on  the 
bench  beside  her  than  she  wriggled  off  it 
again,  and  rushed  away,  flinging  a  bright- 
coloured  ball  before  her  with  sli^ill  shrieks 
of  laughter. 

Her  favourite  game  seemed  to  be  to 
throw  it  into  a  clump  of  shrubs  at  a  little 
distance,  and  then  call  out  in  her  shrill 
child's  voice  : 

''My  ball's  gone  among  the  bushes,  Miss 
Lane.     Please  get  it  out" 

On  which  the  young  lady  (for  the  title 
"  Miss  "  conceded  her  that  dignity,  though 
there  was  nothing  in  her  cheap,  simply- 
made  gown  of  grey  gingham,  her  plain 
black  jacket  and  bonnet,  and  thread  gloves 
to  show  that  she  was  the  child's  governess, 
and  not  her  nurse)  got  up  obediently,  and 
going  to  the  bushes,  poked  and  burrowed 
among  them  with  her  umbrella  till  she  got 
the  ball  out 

This  had  already  occurred  six  times. 
Now  the  cry  was  raised  again,  and  she 
was  just  about  to  rise  as  usual,  when 
another  voice,  with  a  certain  sharpness 
of  intonation  in  it  which  gave  it  a 
peculiar  though  not  unpleasant  accent, 
exclaimed  : 

"I  do  declare  that  child's  real  ugly! 
Why  in  wonder  do  you  mind  her  1 " 

Susan  Lane  turned  round  with  a  start 
sudden  enough  to  bring  the  pretty  rush  of 
colour  afore-mentioned  into  her  face.     Per- 
haps it  was  that  which  took  the  speaker's 
fancy.    She  was  seated  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bench — a  girl  about  Susie's  age,  and 
also  wearing  a  grey  gown,  but  such  a  girl 
and  such  a  gown  as  seemed  to  be  removed 
from  Susie  by  a  whole  antipodes  of  quality 
and  circumstances.     She  had  a  very  pretty 
face  —  wanting,  certainly,  in    the   purely 
oval  shape  and  soft  outlines  of  the  young 
governess's,  but  all  the  more  piquante  and 
brilliant  by  comparison,  with  a  delicate, 
sharply-cut    little    nose;    a    rosy  Cupid's 
mouth;    a  little  pointed  chin,  so   deter- 
mined to  come  forward  into  the  world  that, 
for  its  sake  alone,  no  one  could  have  dared 
to  overlook  the   owner;  eyes  more  blue 
than  grey;  hair  more  golden  than  fair, 
drawn  up  high  on  the  neck  behind,  and 
curled  in  an  elaborate  fringe  in  front ;  and 
a  complexion  so  dazzlingly  pure  in  its  pale 
roses  and  lilies  as  not  at  all  to  need  the 
slight  touch  of  powder  with  which  she 
had   thought  proper  to    adorn    it     Her 
gown,  too,  though  grey,  as  I  have  said,  like 
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the  other's,  was  such  a  one  as  no  English 
fingers  ever  made  or  conceived — a  cobweb - 
coloured  cambric,  trimmed  with  ruffles  of 
grey  lace,  and  looped  back  from  the  front 
with  knots  of  satin  ribbon  over  a  petticoat 
of  flowered  salmon-coloured  sateen.     The 
bodice  was  made  like  a  little  jacket^  ruffled 
round  with  lace,  and  opening  over  a  waist- 
coat of  the  flowered  sateen,  with  sleeves 
to  the  elbow,    and   terminating  in  long 
grey  kid-gloves ;  on  her  head  she  wore  a 
broad,  fantastically  -  shaped  hat   of    grey 
straw,     adorned    with    salmon-coloured 
plumes;  and    on   her    feet,  which   were 
scarcely  bigger  than  a  child's,  a  pair  of 
marvellous  boots,  with  little  embroidered 
tabs  over  stockings  of  salmon-coloured  silk, 
and  with  heels  so  high  and  pointed  that 
the  marvel  was  that  she  should  be  able  to 
balance  herself  on  them  for  a  moment     I 
am  afraid  that  those  boots  alone  would 
have  condemned  her  among  nine  out  of 
ten  even  of  the  male  members  of  London 
society,  and  would  have  prompted   any 
well-brought-up  young  woman,  with  even 
a   grain   of   knowledge   of   this    wicked 
world,  to  rise  from  the  bench  and  with- 
draw herself  as  speedily  as  might  be  from 
the  siren  possessing  them. 

But  in  the  first  place  Susan  Lane,  reared 
in  a  quiet  country  village,  and  transplanted 
thence  to  the  dullest  of  London  school- 
rooms, had  even  less  knowledge  of  the 
world  about  her  than  her  shrill  little 
taskmaster  with  the  ball;  and  in  the 
second,  those  innocent  grey  eyes  of  her?, 
with  their  wide-open,  liquid  glance,  were 
sufficiently  short-sighted  not  to  take 
in  the  boots  at  all,  and  only  received  an 
impression  of  a  bright,  lovely  face,  and  a 
costume  so  gorgeous,  and  yet  so  unlike  any- 
thing that  the  most  goigeously-appointed 
Eoglish  girl  is  in  the  habit  of  wearing  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  she 
instinctively  connected  it  with  the  peculiar 
accent  of  the  speaker,  and  set  her  down  as 
"foreign;"  in  which  innocence — ^not  for 
the  first  time — ^hit  the  mark  more  truly 
than  wisdom  would  have  done. 

"  I — I  beg  your  pardon  !  Were  you 
speaking  to  me  ? "  she  said,  with  the  little 
nervous  smile  of  a  very  shy  person.  The 
other  girl  smiled  too,  not  shyly,  but  good- 
hamonredly.  i 

"  Well,  I  was.  I  said  I  wondered  you  | 
let  that  child  tease  you  sa  That  is  the 
seventh  time  she  has  done  the  same  thing. 
You  must  be  real  good  to  stand  it  I 
should  have  been  mad  with  her  long 
ago." 
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**  Oh,  she  is  not  bad  enough  for  that^" 
said  Susie,  smilingalittlemore  easily  because 
of  the  exaggerated  phrase.  **  Children  are 
alvrays  rather  troublesome,  you  know,  and. 
— and  I  am  only  here  to  amuse  and  take 
care  of  her." 

''Well,  I  should  quit,"  said  the  gaily- 
dressed  girl  briskly.  '*  I  am  not  fond  of 
children,  and  I  would  rather  help,  if  I  had 
to,  with  anything  else  than  nurse  work.  I 
guess  you  are  not  so  strong  as  I  am^  either. 
You  don't  look  it." 

<^  Thank  you,  I  am  quite  strong,  and — 
and  I  am  not  little  Flo's  nurae.  I  am 
her  governess,"  Susan  said,  with  just  suffi- 
cient touch  of  dignity  to  bring  a  faint  shade 
of  colour  to  her  soft  cheeks.  She  had 
not  much  to  be  dignified  about,  poor 
little  girll  Yet  to  be  taken  for  a  servant 
— though,  indeed,  how  much  better  off 
was  shel — hurt  and  mortified  her.  She 
was  startled,  however,  to  see  the  other's 
vivid  blush  and  quickly  outstretched 
hand. 

'*  Well,  I  do  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said 
cordially.  .  *'  I  hadn't  the  least  thought  of 
offending  you,  though  I  did  take  you  for 
the  nurse-girl,  and  that  is  the  truta  You 
see  I  knew  you  were  a  real  lady  the 
moment  I  heard  you  speak,  and  that  was 
why  I  felt  so  bad  for  you.  I  should  not 
have  cared  else,  but  I  know  ladies  do  go 
out  to  help,  and " 

"  I  know  they  do,"  said  Susie.  It  was 
quite  impossible  for  her  not  to  feel  cordially 
towards  this  warm-hearted  girl — she  who 
got  so  little  kindness  from  anyone.  Why, 
it  was  the  most  delightfully  rare  experience 
even  to  feel  the  dasp  of  those  slender,  grey- 
g loved  fingers;  and  then  the  stranger's 
quick,  impetuous  speech,  and  odd  verbal 
lapses,  unusual,  to  say  the  least,  in  young 
ladies  of  the  upper  ten,  as  Susan  imagined 
them,  gave  the  latter  a  feeling  of  being 
quite  old  by  comparison,  and  took  away 
some  of  that  sense  of  mental  and  cultural 
inferiority  which  generally  oppressed  her 
in  the  presence  of  others.  There  was  a 
pathetic  glistening  in  those  short-sighted 
grey  eyes  of  hers  as  she  surrendered 
her  soft,  shapely,  bare  hand,  with  its 
needle-pricked  fore-finger  (for  she  had 
taken  off  her  gloves  when  she  sat  do¥ni) 
to  the  other  girl's  kindly  pressure,  and 
added  : 

"  I  am  not  at  all  offended,  and  indeed, 
when  I  said  I  was  a  governess,  I  think — 
that  is,  I  meant  that  I  was  engaged  as  one ; 
but  I  dare  say  I  should  only  be  called  a 
lady-help  in  some  houses ;  for  though  little 


Flo  has  a  nurse  as  well,  there  are  four 
other  children,  and  I  do  nearly  everything 
for  her  —  make  her  clothes  and  mend 
them,  and  see  to  her  hair  and — and  all 
that" 

Poor  Susan  was  blushing  terribly.  It 
seemed  to  her  now  that  she  had  made  her- 
self supremely  ridiculous  by  her  previous 
boast ;  but  all  the  same  the  necessity  for 
entire  honesty  at  all  costs  was  too  imperious 
within  her  to  be  sUenced,  and  at  this 
moment  little  Flo  herself  interrupted  the 
discourse. 

"  Miss  Lane,"  she  said,  coming  closer 
and  lifting  a  small,  pale,  freckled  face,  on 
which  ri^teous  indignation  was  written 
in  a  hundred  little  vertical  lines,  to  her 
teacher,  "  I  said  my  ball  was  in  those 
bushes,  and  you  won't  fei  it  for  me." 

"  I  am  going  to  get  it,  Flo,"  said  Susan, 
"  but  I  was  speaking  to  this  lady,  and — 
and  you  should  try  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
bushes,  dear." 

Flo  turned  round  instantly,  and  stared 
hard  at  the  lady.  She  did  not  speak 
for  a  moment,  during  which  her  small, 
sharp  eyes  were  taking  in  every  detail 
of  the  latter's  magnificence,  and  then 
delivered  herself  of  the  abruptly  childish 
speech : 

**  You're  not  a  friend  of  Miss  Lane's,  I 
know.  Are  you  one  of  my  mamma's 
visitors  1" 

"  I  am  not,"  said  the  young  lady  briskly, 
"  and  what's  more  I  don't  wimt  to  be.  I 
shouldn't  care  for  visiting  any  house  that 
had  in  it  such  a  downright  ugly  little  girl 
as  you." 

"Oh,  don'ti  pray!"  broke  from  Susan 
in  a  tone  of  distress  as  real  as  if  the 
epithet  had  been  implied  to  her ;  "  it— it 
isn't  kind,  and  indeed  I  think— I  mean 
many  people  think — that  she  is  quite — 
not  that  it  matters  though,  Flo,"  turning 
to  the  child  with  sudden  remembrance 
of  what  it  was  right  to  say  on  such 
occasions,  "for  people  like  little  girls, 
because  they're  good,  not  because  they're 
pretty.  That  doesn't  matter  at  all,  really ; 
but " 

The  other  girl  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Do  tell ! "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  if  I'm  not 
offending  you  again,  and  I  didn't  mean 
that  sort  of  'ugly'  at  all  I  forgot  how 
you  English  use  the  word.  When  we  say 
*  ugly,'  we  mean  uglv-mannered  and  ugly- 
tempered;  and  a  child  might  have  the 
cunningest  little  face  in  creation,  and  I 
wouldn't  care  a  butternut  for  her  if  she 
I  was  mean  enough  to  make  her  teacher  go 
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borrowing  under  those  boshes  half-a  dozen 
times  in  a  minute,  and  never  even  say, 
'Thank  you.'"  . 

'*  I  shall  tell  my  mamma  if  you  say  I'm 
mean  and  ugly,"  said  Flo,  whose  vanity 
had  a  vindictive  sentiment  in  it  *'  And 
she  says  Miss  Lane  is  to  play  with  me. 
You  know  you  are  to,"  she  added,  frown- 
ing on  Susie,  who  was,  however,  given  no 
time  to  answer. 

"And  I  know,"  put  in  her  pretty  cham- 
pion, ''  that  if  you  tease  teacher,  and  tell 
tales,  I  sha'n't  feel  like  giving  you  any 
candies.  Say  now,'*  holding  up  a  tiny 
velvet  bag,  "  who's  going  to  sit  still,  like  a 
good  chila,  and  have  a  lovely  time  eating 
the  nice  things  I've  got  here,  while  poor 
teacher  gets  a  rest  Y " 

Flo  hastened  to  declare  that  she  was  the 
child  in  cj^uestion,  the  greed  of  seven-years- 
old  proving  too  much  for  the  more  pre- 
cocious pangs  of  wounded  pride;  and 
though  Susie  remonstrated  very  honestly, 
her  oppcMsition  received  no  attention,  the 
stranger  only  laughing  as  she  emptied  a 
handful  of  bonbons  into  Flo's  lap,  and 
observed : 

"  I  guess  thev  won't  hurt  her.  Calton — 
that's  my  brother — says  they're  the  best 
sort,  real  wholesome ;  and  he  buys  them 
for  me  himself  at  Doclos's.  Yoo  know  his 
store,  don't  you  1  It's  a  mean  kind  of  one 
to  look  at,  but  I  will  say  the  things  there 
are  most  as  ^ood  as  any  you  get  in  Paris; 
don't  you  thmk  so  1 " 

"I — I  don't  know,"  said  Susie  shyly. 
''  I  have  never  been  in  Paris,  and — and  I 
don't  know  Du — the  store  you  speak  of 
either.  I  never  go  anywhere  in  London 
but  here,  and  now  and  then  to  the  Grove 
— ^Westboume  Grove,  I  mean— when  I  am 
wanted  to  do  any  shopping." 

The  stranger's  blue  eyes  opened  in  very 
genuine  astonishment. 

'*  Nowhere  but  two  places ! "  she  repeated 
blankly. 

**  Oh,  and  to  church.  I  go  to  church 
every  Sunday  morning,  and  sometimes 
with  the  boys  of  an  afternoon  too,"  said 
Susie,  correcting  herself. 

The  wonder  in  the  blue  eyes'  did  not 
lessen. 

"Only  that!  Don't  you  go  anywhere 
ehe,  ever  1 ''  Then  as  the  young  governess 
shook  her  head,  smiling  a  little :  "  But 
perhaps  you've  not  been  located  here  time 
enough  to  see  about  you  yet  We  came  to 
London  six  weeks  ago,  and  I  haven't  seen 
half  I  want  to  by  now;  but  that's  the 
worst  of  having  a  brother  who  has  been 


everywhere,  and  knows  everything.  He's 
real  good  to  me,  I  will  own,  and  takes  me 
out  somewhere  most  every  night ;  but  it's 
all  an  old  story  to  him,  and  he  don't  like 
me  to  look  round  or  ask  questions.  He 
says^  it  isn't  English.  He's  fearfully 
particular  about  that ;  and  of  course  when 
you've  only  one  brother  you  must  fix  your- 
self to  please  him.  I  guess  now  you 
wouldn't  have  surmised  I  wasn't  English )" 
she  added  with  a  delightful  little  laugh 
so  expressive  of  perfect  confidence 
in  the  nature  of  Susie's  answer  that, 
candid  as  the  latter  was,  she  lacked 
brutality  to  give  it  Fortunately  her 
companion  did  not  wait  for  a  reply. 
"  Well,  I'm  not  1 "  she  said,  triumplung 
in  the  surprise ;  "  and  what's  more,  though 
scarcely  any  of  our  acquaintances  here  will 
allow  it's  possible,  I  only  came  to  England 
this  May.  I'm  American"  (she  called  it 
"  Amurrican,"  but  that  is  a  detail.  I  am 
not  reproducing  this  young  lady's  pronun- 
ciation), "  and  till  mother  concluded  last 
fall  to  come  over  and  look  after  Calton,  I 
hadn't  a  thought  of  visiting  Europe  till  I 
was  married.  Mother's  been  always  so 
taken  up  with  Lucretia,  my  married  sister, 
that  I've  never  stayed,  home  much  since  I 
came  out.  I  used  to  live  half  my  time 
with  an  uncle  in  New  England,  and  the 
other  half  with  an  aunt  out  West  Calton 
said  it  wasn't  fair,  and  wanted  father 
to  send  me  to  the  Sacr6  Coaur  to  be 
finished;  but  I  told  him  I  must  keep 
Paris  "  (and  here  again  I  am  tempted  to 
mention  that  she  always  called  that  city 
"Parris")  "for  my  wedding-trip.  I've 
done  it  now,  however,  so  I  shall  have  to 
keep  Rome  for  that  We've  not  been  there 
yet  We  went  to  Paris  first  half  of  the 
winter,  and  then  to  Florence ;  but  mother 
got  sick  there,  it  was  so  cold ;  so  we  went  to 
Cannes  instead,  and  back  to  Paris  for 
Easter  before  coming  here.  Cannes  is  the 
loveliest  place,  and  we  had  the  loveliest 
time  imaginable.  Were  you  ever  there 
before  you  came  to  London  1 " 

"  At  —  Cannes  1  Oh  no,"  said  Susie, 
whose  geographical  excursions  with  Flo 
had  as  yet  been  of  such  a  limited  nature 
that  she  had  been  compelled  to  make  a 
pause  for  mental  survey  of  the  map  of 
France  before  answering.  '*  I  never  went 
anywhere  much  before  I  came  to  town. 
We  lived  in  the  country,  and  except  when 

my  father  took  me  in  his  gig But  I 

have  being  in  London  four  years  now.  I  am 
not  a  new  comer  like  you,"  she  added, 
breaking  off  with  the  slight  blush  of  one 
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fearful  of  chattering  too  mach  on  her  own 
affairs. 

The  American  girl  looked  iat  her  pity- 
ingly. 

''Four  years  in  one  city,  and   never 

been  anywhere  bat  to  church  and  shop, 
and  these  gardens  I  It  don't  seem  be- 
lievabla  Don't  you  even  go  and  see  your 
friends  1  *' 

Susie's  smile  was  a  little  sad. 

"I  have  none — here — and  if  I  had,  I 
should  have  no  time.  Little  Flo  and  the 
boys  want  me  in  the  day." 

"  Not  all  day  1 " 

"  Oh  yes ;  there  is  always  something 
to  do." 

"Well,  I  do  feel  bad  for  yon;  but 
couldn't  you  go  out  evenings  t  You  have 
them,  haven't  you  1 " 

(( No — oh,  I  don't  think  Mrs.  Farquhar- 
son  would  like  it,"  said  Susie,  blushing  and 
hesitating ;  "  indeed,  I  never  even  thought 

of  it  myself,  and  as  I  have  no  friends 

Bat  it  is  kind  of  you  to  feel  sony  for 
me,"  she  added,  smiling  a  little,  and 
lifting  her  eyes  gratefully  to  her  energetic 
companion.  The  latter  was  looking  really 
shocked. 

"  Do  tell  1 "  she  declaimed  again.  *'  How 
can  you  make  out  to  endure  such  a  lifel 
But  what  do  you  do,  then,  at  all  Y " 

**  Of  an  evening  1  Oh,  my  own  mending 
or  any  other  needlework,  and  sometimes  I 
write  letters  home,  or  try  to  study  a  little 
to  improve  myself.  Oh,  and  when  Mrs. 
Farquharson  is  out,  so  that  the  piano  can't 
be  an  annoyance,  I  practise.  I  am  always 
glad  to  do  that,  and  one  doesn't  want  to  sit 
up  late  when  one  is  tired,"  said  Susie, 
smiliDg  again. 

"  I'm  tired,"  Flo  broke  in  suddenly.  "  I 
haven't  got  any  more  sweets,  and  I  don't 
want  to  play,  and  I've  got  an  ache  in  my 
stomach,  and  I  want  to  go  home  now." 

Miss  Lane  rose  at  once  in  evident 
concern. 

''  An  ache  in  your- 


-  Oh,  Flo,  I'm 
sorry,  dear.  I  hope  you  have  not  eaten 
too  many  sweets.  We'll  go  home  at  once," 
she  said  compunctiously ;  but  the  American 
girl  had  already  slid  off  her  side  of  the 
seat  and  pounced  on  the  small  maiden 


in  a  half  -  coaxing,  half  -  threatening 
manner,  so  merry  and  pretty,  that  the 
young  damsel  was  too  fascinated  by  it  to 
be  offended. 

"  Come  now,  I  guess  that's  all  a  mistake," 
she  said,  stooping  her  plumed  hat  and 
laughing  eyes  to  the  level  of  the  little 
fretful  face.  **You  ain't  sick  a  bit  Say 
now,  are  youl  For  if  you  are,  you'll  never 
be  let  have  another  candy  as  long's  you 
live;  and  I  was  just  fixing  to  bring 
you  some — real  nice  ones  too  —  next 
time  I  come  here ;  but  if  they  make  you 
sick " 

'*  They  don't  make  me  sick,"  said  Flo 
promptly.  "Will  you  weally  bring  me 
some  more  to-morrow  1 " 

"I  will  so,"  replied  the  young  lady; 
then,  turning  to  Susie :  '*  We  are  staying  at 
the  Oreat  Western  Hotel  for  a  spell,  and  I 
come  here  most  every  morning  when  it's 
fine  and  I've  nothing  to  do.  So  we  are 
bound  to  meet  agaia  I  hope  so,  anyway. 
Good-bya" 

"Good-bye — thank  you,"  said  Susie. 

If  she  had  only  not  been  so  shy  she 
would  have  liked  to  add  something  else — to 
say  how  she  should  look  forward  to  another 
meeting  between  them,  and  express  some- 
thing of  the  pleasure  this  one  had  given 
her.  She  thought  of  quite  a  number  of 
things  she  might  have  said,  as  holding 
little  Flo's  hand  in  hers  she  made  her  way 
along  the  sunshiny,  gritty  paths  in  the 
direction  of  the  Queen's  Road  Gate ;  but 
she  had  been  too  shy,  or  her  English  reserve 
had  been  too  much  for  her. 

She  had  very  little  expectation  of  ever 
seeing  the  brilliant  stranger  again. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

While  thu  correspondence  was  going  on 
between  nncle  and  niece,  things  were  not 
particolarly  sunshiny  at  the  Hall.  The 
weather  had  been  changeable,  and,  on  the 
whole,  mnrky  and  troubled.  During  the 
eight  days  that  followed  Phil's  departure 
to  London,  Edie  had  passed  through  every 
phaseofdespond6ney,of  nervous  imtability, 
and,  consequently,  of  fitful  temper. 

Poor  old  Janet's  daily  existence  was  a 
> burden  to  her;  the  squire — well,  had  a 
,life  of  it;  and  as  for  Ellinor,  no  doubt 
she  would  have  had  a  life  of  it  too, 
had  she  not  been  endowed  with  a 
temperament  as  impervious  as  any  English 
chronometer  to  atmosphericchanges.  Edie's 
most  vehement  gusts  did  not  suffice  to 
ruffle  even  the  surface  of  her  stately 
serenity,  nor  did  Edie's  most  pungent 
speeches  —  and  they  undoubtedly  were 
pungent  just  then — seem  by  ever  so  little 
to  set  her  teeth  on  edge.  It  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that  her  equanimity  was  a  thing 
bom  less  of  good-nature  than  of  indif- 
ference. Her  stay  at  the  Hall  was  drawing 
to  a  dose;  she  was  not  likely  ever  to  be  on 
very  warm  terms  with  the  Fairfax  family. 
What  could  their  small  joys  and  sorrows, 
individual  or  collective,  their  sweet  or  sour 
tempers,  matter  to  her  t  How  very  slightly 
ought  she,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be 
affected  by  them ! 

So  she  went  on  her  way  serenely,  imper- 
'  turbably,  ignoring  equally  little  Edie's  fits 
of  temper  and  subsequent  fits  of  remorse, 
preserving  invariably  towards  her  a  calm, 
patronising,  elder-sisterly  attitude  that 
made  Edie  feel  as  though  she  herself  had 
suddenly  been  transformed    into  a  half- 


tamed  Persian  cat^  and  every  hair  she 
owned  to  was  being  persistently  stroked 
the  wrong  way. 

Not  one  letter  did  Edie  receive  from 
PhiL 

''It's  your  own  doin^,  Edie  1"  said  the 
squire,  as  he  noted  his  little  daughter, 
morning  after  morning,  make  a  vehement 
rush  at  the  letters  when  they  were  brought 
in,  toss  them  over  eagerly,  and  then 
viciously  shuffle  them  into  a  careless  heap 
when  she  saw  the  one  she  waited  for  was 
not  there. 

''I  know  it's  my  own  doing;  of  course, 
who  could  think  it  was  anyone  else's  t" 
answered  Edie,  with  her  head  very  high  in 
the  air.  "I  didn't  for  a  moment  expect 
Phil  would  write  to  me ;  it  would  be  very 
ridiculous  if  he  were  to,  after  what  I  said  to 
him."  And  then  sho would  take  sudden' 
flighty  rush  upstairs  into  her  own  room,  and 
sob  out  her  sorrows  into  the  sofie^piUows 
once  more. 

*'  I  have  a  message  for  you,  Edie,"  said 
Colonel  Wickham,  coming  in  on  the  morn- 
ing before  EUinor's  visit  at  the  Hall  came 
to  an  end. 

Edie  was  in  the  act  of  drawing  on  her  1 
gardening-gloves — ^incessant  active  outdoor 
occupation  was  just  then  an  absolute 
necessity  to  her.  She  looked  up  brightly 
at  the  Colonel ;  she  knew  without  any  tiling 
from  whom  the  message  came. 

It  is  just  possible  that  if  Colonel  Wickham 
had  told  her  that  the  message  had  come 
from  Phil  in  response  to  a  question  of  his 
own,  the  bright,  pleasant  look  on  her  face 
would  have  given  place  to  one  of  a  totally 
opposite  description. 

"  Phil  wants  to  know,"  the  Colonel  went 
on,  "  how  he  may  write  to  you.  He  says 
he  can  write  but  one  way — the  way  he  has 
always  been  accustomed  to  write." 

Edie  was  all  on  fire  in  a  moment,  half 
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with  petolftnce,  half  with- delight  at  getting 
a  woid  from  Phil  again. 

'*How  ridicnloos/  she  cried,  blofihing 
furiously,  ''  to  be  able  only  to  write  one 
way  to  anyone.  Why,  I  can  write  a  hun- 
dred ways  to  people  one  after  another  as 
fast  as  possible." 

"  To  people  1  Yes,  possibly  Phil  could 
to  'people'  in  your  sense  of  the  word. 
But  he  is  speaking  now  of  one  person  only, 
Edie,  and  to  that  one  person  he  can  only 
write  one  way.  Now  the  question  is,  will 
you  give  him  permission  to  write  to  you  in 
that  one  way — the  way  in  which  he  has 
always  been  accustomed  to  write  t " 

There  was  no  getting  out  of  the  question 
now, 

Edie  got  redder  and  redder.  Pride  came 
to. her  rescue,  Not  the  sort  of  pride  that 
turned  Lucifer  out  of  heaven,  but  possibly 
near  akin  to.  that  which  prevented  lum  ever 
asking  to  be  taken  back  again. 

*'It  is  utterly  absurd  of  Phil  to  ask 
such  a  question  after  all  I  have  said  to 
him,"  she  answered,  buttoning  and  un* 
buttoning  her  gloves  quickly,  nervously,  as 
though  she  had  a  eimlet  between  her 
small  fingers  at  work  on  them.  "  He 
ought  to  have  understood  perfectly — ^I  am 
quite  sure  he  does  understand  without 
asking  any  questions  on  the  matter." 

"Does  he  understand  how  he  may  write 
to  you  t  That's  the  thing,  Edie,"  penusted 
the  ColcmeL 

'*0f  course  he  understands,"  and  now 
crack,  erack,  crack,  went  one,  two,  three 
buttons  in  succession.  "  He  may  wrke  to 
me  just  exactly  as  any  gentleman  writes  to 
any  lady.  What  more  can  he  expect  thim 
that  %  " 

•'  Is  that  what  Pm  to  tell  him,  Edie— 
just  as  any  sentleman  writes  to  any  ladyl " 
asked  the  Colonel,  speaking  very  gravely, 
very  slowly. 

''Of  course,  if  he  wants  an  answer  to  tech 
a  ridiculous  question.  Oh,- here  comes  the 
vicar  1 "  and  Edie's  voice,  before  attuned  to 
a  somewhat  high  pitch,  showed  a  visible 
sense  of  reliei  "  Ajid  good  gracious  1 "  she 
added,  making  her  eyes  very  round,  "  here 
comes  Mrs.  Rumsey  in  by  the  opposite  gate. 
Why,  what  does  it  meant  Theyll  run 
into  eaoh  other's  arms  just  underneath  the 
window." 

And  even  as  she  finished  speaking  might 
be  heard  the  cheery  toms  of  the  vicar 
addressing  ms  wife. 

"  What,  you  here,  my  dear  1 " 

"What,  you  here)"  echoed  his  wife's 
voice,  but  she  did  not  say  "  my  dear,"  and 


her   tones   were   not  so  cheery  as  her 
husband's  by  many  degrees. 

''I  have  been  hunting  all  over  the 
village  for  you,"  the  lady  went  on;  *<rve  a 
hundred  and  one  things  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  about ;  three  times  I  had  to  send 
for  you  here  yesterday.!! 

''My  dear,  this  is  my  first  visit  to  the 
HaU  to-day,"  interposed  the  vicar  mildly. 

"  I  should  think  so,  seeing  it's  not  yet 
eleven  o'clock.  If  you  intend  taking  up 
your  quarters  here—" 

"  Beally,"  said  Edie  to  the  Colonel,  who, 
standing  close  to  the  window-panes,  had 
heard  the  major  part  of  this  conversation, 
"  I  think  we  haii  better  show  ourselve& 
I've  never  seen  Mrs.  Kumsey  so  put  out 
before." 

So  they  went  out  and  exchanged  greetings 
with  the  vicar  and  his  wife,  talked  about 
the  weather,  the  fine  show  of  chrysanthe- 
mums at  the  vicarage,  and  an  approaching 
tea  to  be  given  to  the  "  good  wives  " — ^this 
was  die  local  title  for  the  attendants  at  a 
certain  weekly  meeting,  known  in  moat 
parishes  as  mothers'-meetiDgs — for  which 
Edie's  personal  supervision  was  besoughtb 

"And  I  tell  Mm  Bnmsey,"  said  the 
vicar,  looking  round  slyly  at  the  Colonel, 
"  that  there'll  be  plenty  of  gossip  that  night. 
It's  what  you  might  call  the  tea-trait  at 
these  meetings.  It  always  oomea  in  with 
the  cups  and  saucers." 

For  once  in  her  life,  Mrs.  Sumsey  did 
not  respond  with  her  invariable,  '*  Charlie 
loves  a  joke."  Could  it  possibly  have  been 
the  sudden  appearance  of  Miss  Yorke,  in 
her  riding-habit,  in  the  hall,  just  inside 
which  they  were  standing,  that  made  ihm 
words  die  upon  her  lips  t 

The  vicar  made  a  hasty  movement 
towards  the  young  lady. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Yorke,  so  pleased  to  eatch 
you  at  last  Now  you  wiU  be  able  to  tell 
me  whmi  you  will  go  through  the  sdiools 
with  mOb" 

Ellinor  raised  her  eyebrows  at  Iiim—- did 
not  take  his  profiered  hand. 

"I  do  not  take  the  slightest  interest  in 
schools,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  which  sag* 
gested  ice  an  inch  thick,  and  the  ther- 
mometer below  zero.  Then,  as  she  passed 
in  front  of  Mrs.  Bnmsey,  she  gave  a 
pitying,  deprecating  glance  towards  the 
worthy  clergyman,  the  sli^test  possible 
shrug  with  her  shoulders,  an  appealtng  look 
into  Mrs.  Bumsey's  face,  which  said^  as 
plainly  as  words  could  say  it,  "  Have  joa 
no  control  over  the  poor  man  I  Cannot  you 
keep  him  fiK>m  makmg  himself  ridieulons  9  '* 
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The  mar  looked,  as  he  no  doubt  felt, 
mabbed  and  rebuffed.  Mrs.  Bamsey  grew 
Bcarlet>  parsed  her  lips,  and  drew  up  her 
head  as  though  she  meant,  on  the  spot,  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  for  her  husband.  Edie 
felt,  as  she  always  did  in  Ellinor's  vicinity, 
irritable,  ruffled,  angry,  inclined  to  say 
the  hardest,  bitterest,  cruellest  things  her 
tongue  had  at  command  at  the  moment, 
although  she  knew  perfectly  she  might 
as  well  shoot  arrows  at  an  armour-plated 
ahip  as  attempt  to  disturb  Ellinor's  serenity 
by  speech  of  hers,  let  it  be  never  so  cutting 
or  cruel 

'*  Ask  me  to  go  through  the  schools  with 
yon,  dear  Mr.  Bumsey,"  she  exclaimed ; ''  I 
take  the  very,  very  deepest  interest  in 
them,  and  so  does  everybody  who  knows 
how  hard  you  have  worked  in  them." 

'*  I  want  to  speak  to  Mr.  Fairfax ;  is  he 
in  his  study  t "  asked  Ellinor  over  all  their 
heads.  "I  want  to  tell  him  I  must  bring  my 
pleasant  visit  here  to  an  end  to-morrow.'' 

"  It  is  eleven  o'clock.  Papa  hates  to  be 
disturbed  when  he  shuts  himself  in  at 
eleven,"  said  Edie  coldly. 

But  for  all  that,  Ellinor  calmly  went  on 
her  way  to  the  squire's  study.  What  did 
it  matter  to  her  whether  people  did  or  did 
not  wbh  to  be  disturbed  when  she  had  a 
special  desire  to  disturb  them? 

"  Oan  it  be  possible,"  cried  Edie,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  and  looking  ecstatic,  **  that 
she  will  depart  and  peace  be  restored  to- 
morrow! Gome  into  my  sitting-room, 
Mrs.  Bnmsey ;  I've  no  end  of  things  to  talk 
to  you  about  1 " 

"Yon  are  quite  sure,  Edie,"  said  the 
Oolonel  as  he  took  his  leave,  "that  you 
cannot  think  of  a  better  message  to  send 
poor  old  Phil,  than  the  one  you  have  given 
met" 

Edie  paused  a  moment    In  that  moment, 

Slide  and  love  had  a  little  skirmish  in  her 
eart  In  greater  battles  with  this  some- 
what perverse,  yet  altogether  loveable 
young  person,  love  invariably  won  the 
victory;  in  the  skirmishing,  which  went 
<Mi  tolerably  often,  pride  dlways  carried 
the  day.    It  was  so  now. 

"  Thank  you  for  asking  me  AgAin/'  *ke 
looking  up  in  Colonel  Wickham's 
&ce;  "  hJkt,  honestly,  I  can  thbk  of  nothing 
else  to  say.  He  may  write  to  me  as  anv 
gentleman  writes  to  any  lady.  That  isalL 
Good-bye  I" 

OHAFTER  ZVL 

Phil's  mission  to  London  was  a  gloomy 
one^'  and  he  undertook  it  with  a  heavy 


heart  This  Bodney  Thome  and  he  had 
been,  as  Colonel  Wickham  had  said,  great 
chums  at  school  and  college ;  Phil's  easy, 
kindly  nature,  solid  good  sense,  and  dear 
judgment  saving  Bodney  from  many  a 
scrape  in  which  his  headlong,  enthusiastic 
temperament  would  otherwise  have  plunged 
him. 

School  and  college  said  good-bye  to, 
their  bonds  of  friendly  intimacy  had  of 
necessity  somewhat  relaxed.  Bodney, 
erratic  and  wayward  to  a  degree,  had 
announced  his  intention  of  going  every- 
where and  seeing  everything  before  he 
settled  down  as  master  of  Thorne  Hall. 
By  his  grandfather's  will — ^his  father  had 
died  when  he  was  a  mere  infant — he 
did  not  come  into  his  estates  until  he 
was  twenty-five  years  of  age;  up  to 
that  time  they  remained  under  the  sole 
control  of  his  mother  and  a  co-trustee, 
Bodney  possessing  only  the  power  of 
drawing  a  certain  fixed  income  from  the 
estate. 

His  intention  of ''  going  everywhere  and 
seeing  everything;"  he  carried  out  ener- 
getically, by  paymg  a  succession  of  flying 
visits  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Later 
on,  as  the  inconveniences  and  limitations 
of  long  voyages  somewhat  wearied  him, 
he  reduced  his  orbit,  and  contented  him- 
self with  scouring  the  plains  and  cities  of 
Europe.  Vienna,  Bome,  and  Paris,  in 
turn,  saw  a  good  deal  of  him.  In  the  last- 
named  dty,  when  he  had  nearly  completed 
his  twenty-fourth  year,  he  came  upon  his 
fate,  in  the  shape  of  a  pretty  English  girl, 
a  Miss  Lucy  Selwyn,  an  orphan,  who 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  English  teacher  and 
wardrobe-keeper  in  a  large  boys'  school 
in  the  Avenue  d'Eylau.  How  they  met, 
where,  and  when,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  say,  for  Bodney  preserved  a 
strict  silence  on  this  point,  and  there  was 
no  near  relative  nor  friend  to  ask  the 
question  of  Lucy. 

Bodney's  conduct  at  this  period  of  his 
history  was  characteristia  He  made  Lucy 
at  once  resign  her  appointment.  He  wrote 
to  his  mother  desirmg  her  to  receive  the 
young  lady  as  a  daughter;  a  desire  his 
mother,  a  cold-hearted,  proud  woman,  who 
had  ambitious  views  for  her  son,  showed 
not  ^e  slightest  disposition  to  fulfil.  Lucy, 
arriving  in  London  unchaperoned — for 
whether  from  necessity  or  choice,  Bodney 
had  not  travelled  back  with  her  from  Paris 
— ^was  received  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Thome's 
town-house  with  the  message  that  that 
lady  was  not  '*  at  honle,''  and  was  forced 
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to  drive  away  with  her  baggage  to  the 
nearest  hotel 

Eodney  had  been  foriona  when  he  heard 
of  Us  mother's  treatment  of  the  pretty, 
gentle  orphan.  He  had  rushed  oyer  in  hot 
haste  from  Paris,  and  woold  have  married 
Lacy  there  and  then  by  special  license  had 
not,  nnfortonately,  not  only  the  whole  of 
his  present  yearly  income  been  ran  through, 
but  the  next  year's  been  anticipated,  right 
up  to  his  twenty-fifth  birthday,  and  money- 
lenders in  all  directions  been  laid  under 
contribution. 

Under  these  circumstances,  he  was 
therefore  dependent  solely  upon  the  will 
of  his  mother  for  food,  clothing,  lodgings 
— for,  indeed,  the  barest  necessities  of 
existence. 

Also,  Lucy,  gentle  and  confiding  though 
she  had  provM  herself  to  the  very  last 
degree,  was  utterly  destitute  of  that  rash, 
headlong  impetuosity  which  so  markedly 
characterised  her  lover,  and  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  one  half  the  improvident 
marriages  which  are  made  and  too  late 
repented  oL 

"  Why  not  wait  a  year  1 "  she  had  said  to 
him  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  big  hotel  to 
which,  out  of  sheer  ignorance  of  London 
and  London  ways,  she  had  directed  herself 
to  be  driven.  "  In  a  year's  time  you  will 
be  your  own  master,  your  mother  will  be 
forced  to  receive  as  your  wife  whoever  you 
may  choose  to  bring  homa  Possibly  by 
that  time  she  may  be  willing  to  be  fnends 
with  ma    I  think  I  could  make  her  love 


ff 


me. 

So  Sodney  had  agreed  to  wait  the  year, 
had  sworn  that  Lucy  was  his  good  angel, 
that  everything  she  proposed  was  wise  and 
right,  that  if  his  mother  could  but  see  her 
she  would  love  her  as  she  deserved  to  be 
loved — as  the  sweetest,  best,  purest,  truest 
girl  in  the  world.  And  then  he  had  done 
about  the  wisest  and  most  prudent  thing 
he  had  ever  in  his  life  been  known  to  do, 
had  transferred  Lucy  from  the  big  railway 
hotel  to  a  quiet^  decorous  young  ladies' 
school  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Maida 
Yale. 

With  this  portion  of  Bodney's  history 
Phil  had  been  intimately  acquainted, 
getting  from  him,  in  long  weekly  letters, 
enthusiastic  descriptions  of  the  charms  of 
his  goddess,  and  full  details  of  his  mother's 
harsh  treatment  of  her.  Then  there  had 
come  a  gap  in  the  correspondence ;  Phil's 
letters,  f  uU  of  sympathetic  condolence  and 
cheerfal  encouragement,  remained  un- 
answered.   Groing  up  to  London  about  this 


time,  and  meeting  Bodney  by -chance  in 
the  house  of  a  conmion  friend,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  discover  the  reason  of 
Bodney's  silence.  Ellinor  Yorke  was 
present,  and  Bodney  had  eyes,  ears,  speech 
for  no  one  else;  the  last  trumpet  might 
have  sounded,  but  Bodney  would  not  have 
stirred  unless  Ellinor  had  showed  a  dis- 
position to  rise  from  her  chair  and  go 
do?m  on  her  kneesi 

Phil  had  looked  on  in  amasement  for  a 
time,  then  he  had  found  the  opportunity 
for  getting  Bodney  on  one  side,  and  asking 
him  if  Miss  Yorke  knew  of  his  engagement 
to  Lucy  Selwyn. 

Bodney  had  evaded  the  question,  and 
gone  back  to  the  side  of  his  charmer. 
Then  Phil,  as  jealous  for  his  friend's 
honour  as  he  would  have  been  for  his  own, 
bad  taken  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and 
had  asked  so  pointedly  after  Miss  Lucy 
Selwyn's  health  and  happiness,  that  Ellinor 
could  not  fail  to  understand  the  position  in 
which  she  stood  towards  Bodney. 

After  this  Bodney  had  seemed  to  avoid 
Phil,  and  they  had  met  once  only  before 
Phil  had  read  that  terrible  paragraph 
in  the  newspaper.  This  meeting  bad 
again  taken  place  in  EUinor's  presence,  and 
it  had  seemed  to  Phil  that  in  no  way  had 
Bodney  or  Ellinor  altered  in  their  de- 
meanour to  each  other.  He  in  no  wise 
troubled  his  brains  as  to  the  fact  that 
what  this  young  woman's  behaviour  was  to 
this  young  man — alluring,  fascinating,  en- 
thralling — such  it  was  to  every  young  man 
who  crossed  her  path,  and  who  chanced  to 
be,  as  this  one  was,  handsome,  wealUiy, 
and  of  good  birtL  He  only  saw  that  this 
friend  of  his,  whom  he  had  learnt  to  love 
as  he  would  have  loved  a  brother  had  one 
been  given  him,  whom,  in  the  very  early 
days  of  their  friendship,  he  had  fought  for, 
championed,  protected,  was  on  the  I^gh- 
road  to  dishonour,  to  faithlessness  to  the 
girl  whom  he  was  pledged  to  many.  And 
it  seemed  to  him  that  this  Ellinor  Yorke, 
this  surpassingly  beautiful  young  woman 
who  mighty  had  she  so  chosen,  have  had 
peers  of  the  realm  at  her  feet,  was  alluring 
him  along  this  downward  path  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  testing  the  strength  of  her 
powers  of  allurement,  and  of  gratifying  her 
personal  vanity. 

Bodney,  of  course,  was  not  to  be 
exonerated  at  Ellinor's  cost — ^there  was  no 
question  of  that  in  Phil's  mind ;  and^  out- 
spoken and  frank  as  he  had  ever  been 
with  his  friend,  he  found  the  opportunity 
for  saying  some  shorty  sharp  words  which 
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Rodney  could  not  controvert,  bat  which 
he  met  with  an  angry  bitterness,  a  sarcastic 
enquiry  as  to  how  long  Phil  had  taken  npon 
himself  the  duties  of  dry-nurse,  and  a  devout 
wish  that  for  the  future  be  would  keep 
alike  his  eyes  and  his  tongue  in  reserve  for 
matters  in  which  he  possessed  a  personal 
interest 

These  were  the  hardest  speeches  that 
had  ever  in  their  lives  passed  between 
Phil  and  Bodney.  The  recollection  of 
them  was  very  bitter  to  Phil  now  as  he 
made  his  way  through  the  London  streets 
to  the  house  of  Eodney's  mother  to  learn 
what  she  had  to  tell  hun  of  Rodney's  last 
hours. 

Mrsi  Thome's  town  house  was  situated 
in  Eaton  Square.  A  lurid  wintry  sun,  near 
its  setting,  was  pouring  red  light  on  tiie 
wet^  leafless  trees  and  sodden  grass  of  the 
square  as  Phil  knocked  at  the  door.  The 
house  was  closely  shut  from  top  to  bottom. 
Phil  wondered  whether  anyone  would  be 
there  able  to  receive  him. 

"  Do  you  think  Mrs.  Thome  could  see 
me  t "  he  asked  of  the  man  who  opened 
the  door  to  him* 

The  man  was  an  old  servant,  and  knew 
Phil  welL 

"  I  will  enquire,  sir,"  he  answered.  '*She 
will  see  you  if  she  can  see  anyone.  An 
invitation  has  been  sent  you  to  attend  the 
funeral" 

The  man  soon  came  back  with  a  message 
that  Mrs.  Thome  would  see  him,  and  Phil 
was  shown  upstairs  into  a  small  darkened 
room,  where  Mrs.  Thome  was  seated  upon 
a  sofa. 

Candles  were  lighted  upon  the  mantel- 
piece ;  they  threw  a  faint^  uncertain  light 
on  Mrs.  Thome's  white  face  and  deep  crape 
draperies. 

She  was  a  large,  handsome  woman  of 
about  fifty-five  years  of  aga  Her  dark 
hair,  thickly  powdered  with  grey,  was 
mounted  on  hieh  cushions  on  the  top  of  her 
head  in  the  style  of  Marie  Antoinette;  her 
eyebrows  were  dark,  her  eyes  large  and 
expressive.  The  lines  of  her  face,  always 
firm,  had  grown  now  to  the  strength  and 
straightness  of  a  sculptured  block  of 
marble. 

She  rose  to  greet  Phil. 

'*It  is  good  of  you  to  come,"  she  said, 
and  her  voice  had  a  hard,  metallic  ring  in 
it  which  almost  set  him  shivering. 

''How  could  I  help  coming  1  He  was 
my  dearest  friend,"  Phil  answered  im- 
petuously. 

Then  there  fell  a  silence  between  them. 


Mrs.  Thome  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  What  do  people  say  about  it  1  What 
does  anyone  say  t "  she  asked. 

''  Ihave  heard  nothing — ^I  know  nothing; 
I  came  up  expressly  to  hear,"  answer^ 
Phil ;  *'I  saw  the  dreadful  news  last  night 
in  the  paper,  and  came  up  this  morning." 

"  The  inquest  was  thu  morning  ;  tney 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  'Accidental 
Death.' " 

"  Ah,  thank  Heaven  1 "  cried  Phil,  and 
then  he  stopped  himself  abraptly. 

"Why  thank  Heaven  1"  asked  Mrs. 
Thome,  fixedly  regarding  him.  "What 
other  verdict  did  you--aid  anyone  else 
expect  t " 

Phil  tried  to  recall  his  words. 

"  I  am  bewildered,"  he  said ;  "  it  has  all 
been  so  awfully  sadden — ^I  scarcely  know 
what  I  am  saying." 

Mrs.  Thome  looked  at  him  steadily  for 
half  a  minute,  then,  in  a  voice  such  asaman 
lying  on  his  death-bed  might  use  when  he 
asks,  "Doctor,  is  there  a  chance  for 
me  1 "  she  said : 

"Kindly  tell  me,  Mr.  Wickham,  what 
reason  had  you  for  thinking  my  son  died 
by  his  own  hand  1 " 

"  Oh,  none — ^none  whatever,"  protested 
Phil;  "why  should  I  think  sal  I  have 
not  seen  Bodney,  nor  had  a  single  line 
from  him,  since  July  last  How  could  I 
know  anything  1 " 

Mrs.  Thome  laid  her  hand  upon  hia 
arm. 

"  Hush  I "  she  said  authoritatively.  "  I 
know  that  my  son  died  by  his  own  hand 
— ^no  matter  how  I  know  it^  I  know  it" 
She  paused  a  moment — a  sudden,  dark 
change  swept  over  her  face.  "Let  that 
girl  who  wrought  his  ruin  keep  out  of  my 
path,"  fihe  added ;  "  the  evil  and  misery 
she  has  brought  to  my  home  I  will  repay 
to  her  a  thousand  times  should  she  come 
in  my  way." 

It  was  said  quietly,  without  dramatic 
action  or  hysteric  vehemence.  Mrs.  Thome 
remained  seated  on  the  sofa,  nor  did  her 
voice  rise  one  single  half-tone;  yet  Phil 
felt  in  his  inmost  heart,  as  he  sat  there 
listening  to  her,  that  a  Gorsican  vendetta 
might  fail  of  its  end,  or  an  avenger  of 
blood  be  turned  from  his  course,  rather 
than  this  woman  be  persuaded  to  let  ^  the 
purpose  of  her  heart,  should  opportunity  for 
revenge  be  given  her. 

"  Let  us  hope  we  are  mistaken— rboth  of 
us,"  he  said  gently;  his  voice  had  none 
of  the  iron  firmness  of  Rodney's  mother's. 
"I  confess  the  dread  was  in  my  own 
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mind,  bat  yoa  sde  other  people  have  oome 
to  a  different  condasion. 

'^  Mr.  Wickham,  will  you  tell  me  why 
the.  dread  of  Baoh  a  thing  was  in  yoor 
mind!" 

Phil  was  sOent 

**  Yoa  will  not.  Very  well,  then  I  will 
tell  yoa  why  the  certainty  of  sadi  a  thing 
is  in  my  mind.  On  the  night  before  it 
happened,  Bodney  came  here  to  me  asking 
for  a  cheqae  for  a  very  large  amount — 
larger  than  he  had  oyer  asked  of  me  before. 
I  natarally  qaestioned  him  as  to  the  parpose 
for  which  this  money  was  wanted.  His 
reply  was,  that  part  was  for  his  own  use^ 
piurt  for  another  person's.  I  knew  in  a 
minate  to  whom  he  referred,  and  I 
mentioned  the  name  of  Miss  Lucy  Selwyn, 
BAyii^gi  *What^  is  the  intrigae  with  mtX 
Yoang  person  going  on  still  ^ '  Upon  this 
he  grew  very  angry,  and  si^d — ^well,  never 
mind  what  he  said,  they  were  rade,  ancaUed- 
for  words  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  and, 
so  far  as  Miss  Selwyn  was  concerned, 
seemed  spoken  less  from  hot-headed,  pas- 
sionate love^  than  from  a  sense  of  daty.  I 
stopped  him  in  the  midst  of  his  assevera- 
tions of  this  yoang  person's  innooencv  of 
life.  *  Bodney,'  I  said,  *  look  ap  in  my  face, 
be  honest  with  me,  confess  that  yoa  have 
ceased  to  love  this  girl,  and  are  now  only 
anzioas  to  be  quit  of  her.'  His  eyes 
drooped.  '  It's  trae,'  he  said  hoarsely ;  ^  I 
woald  give  worlds  if  she  woold  let  me  go, 
but  she  will  not'  '  Give  me  her  address,' 
I  said ;  '  I  will  go  to  her,  talk  to  her,  pay 
her  expenses  anywhere,  and  I  will  ander- 
take  yoa  shall  be  free  from  her.'  Batthishe 
would  not  da  *It  would  be  useless — 
utterly  useless,'  he  said ;  '  I  have  implored 
her  on  my  knees  to  rdease  me,  and  she 
will  not ;  she  will  drive  me  to  desperation 
one  way  or  another ;  I  dare  say  it  will  end 
in  my  patting  a  ballet  through  my  bnin.' 
Those  were  my  son's  last  woras  to  me,  Mr. 
Wiokham ;  I  have  told  not  one  Uving  seal 
of  them  save  yourself.  He  left  me  that 
night  without  saying  good-bye — ^without 
answering  my  good-bye,  even — ^without 
taking  up  the  cheque  whidi  I  had  made 
out,  and  placed  before  him  on  ttie  table. 
Now  judge  whether  there  is  reason  in  what 
I  have  asserted — ^that  he  died  by  his  own 
hand.  Judge  whether  I  have  the  right  to 
speak  bitterly  of  the  girl  who  drove  my 
poor  boy  to  a  desperate  ending." 

But  Phil's  heart  at  tiiat  moment  was 
stirred,  less  by  commiseration  forBodney's 
terrible  fate  than  by  a  chivalrous  desire  to 
take  up  arms  in  behalf  of  Lucy  Selwyn. 


The  impulse  was  strong  on  him  to  speak 
out  bluntly  and  say : 

<*  Mrs.  Thome,  much  as  I  loved 
Bodney,  I  am  constrained  to  say  he  be- 
haved as  a  scoundrel  to  this  girl,  who 
loved  him.  Another,  not  she,  led  him  on 
to  his  ruin." 

He  did  not,  however^  yield  to  it  How 
could  he  burthen  this  bereaved  mother's 
heart  with  a  new  tale  ci  treachery  and 
weakness  on  her  dead  son's  part!  Why 
should  he  drag  Ellinor  Torke's  name 
before  her  to  be  a  mark  for  her  vengeance 
at  some  future  day  1 

So  he  held  his  peace-— held  it  so  long  that 
Mrs.  Thome  looked  up  at  him  wondering 
and  waiting  for  his  answer.  Then,  as 
though  she  felt  the  silence  somewhat  bur- 
densome, she  rose  from  her  sofa  and  said  : 

<<  Come,  would  you  like  to  see  him  before 
you  go  t " 

Pml  looked  at  her  in  amazement : 

"  See  him!"  herepeated,  picturing  to  him- 
self how  little  like  to  Bodney's  dark,  hand- 
some face— the  face  he  had  known  and 
loved — must  be  the  pooi^  dead,  lacerated 
face  now. 

"  I  will  not  lift  the  faoe-doth,"  said  the 
mother  in  the  same  hard,  cold  tones  as 
before ;  '*  I  did  it  once,  I  shall  not  do  it 
agaia     Oome  1" 

She  led  the  way  up  the  darkened  stair- 
case, and  opened  the  door  of  a  large  room 
on  the  upper  floor.  There  was  no  rash  of 
sweet  flower-scents  as  they  entered  the 
sombre  chamber,  there  had  been  no  attempt 
to  make  this  room  beautiful  with  ferns  and 
grasses,  no  gracious  effort  to  smooth  over 
the  print  of  death's  crael,  rough  feet,  no 
make-believe  of  keeping  the  Great  l^^rant 
at  bay  by  so  much  as  half  an  hour,  when 
the  day  was  all  his  own.  No ;  here  every- 
thing was  black,  mournful,  hateful,  as  it 
seemed  to  Mrs.  Thome  things  should  be 
in  such  a  death-chamber.  Long  black 
curtains  hung  from  the  windows,  crape 
hangings  hid  the  bright  walls  and  pictures, 
even  the  floor  of  the  room  was  covered 
with  crape;  and  there,  in  the  midst  of 
it  all,  with  its  black  velvet  covering, 
stood  the  dismal  coffin  containing  all  that 
remained  of  Bodney  Thome. 

Large  wax-lights  in  solid  stands  stood 
on  either  side  of  the  coffin's  head.  They 
were  the  only  lights  in  the  room. 

Phil  assisted  the  mother  to  lift  the  pall 
and  raise  the  coffin-lid.  He  trembled  for 
her,  lest  now  her  self-control  might  fail  her, 
and  the  long-sealed  well-springt  of  her 
grief  might  be  unloosed. 
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No  sach  thing.  She  looked  steadily  at 
the  long,  atraight,  white-swathed  form  with- 
out so  mach  as  a  quiver  of  an  eyelid.  Then 
she  bent  low  and  pressed  her  lips  linger- 
ing}7>  lovingly,  on  one  white  marble  hand 

She  beckoned  to  Phil,  and  placed  the 
hand  in  his. 

*^  Tou  clasped  hands  in  life/'  she  said ; 
'*  clasp  them  in  death." 

Phil  did  so,  and  his  tears  fell  thick  and 
fast  as  he  thought  of  how  once  in  early 
schooldays  that  same  slender,  cold  hand  of 
Bodaey's  had  struck  a  biff,  robust  school- 
boy on  the  mouth  who  had  dared  to  insult 
PhiL 

And  the  last  timethey  had  parted  it  had 
been  with  angry  words  and  with  no  dasping 
of  the  hand ! 

Phil's  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Thome  was  all 
but  incoherent. 

**  I  may  count  on  you  for  the  funeral ; 
you  were  one  of  his  dearest  IHends,"  she 
said,  speaking  in  much  the  same  voice  as 
that  in  which  one  might  bid  another  to  a 
wedding  or  birthday  testii^ 

Phil  bowed  his  head  and  pressed  her 
hand  Then  he  thankfully  made  his  escape 
into  the  fresh  wintry  air. 

CHRONICLES  OP  ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 

HUMTINODONSHIRB. 

A  MI8TT  kind  of  radiance  hangs  about 
the  ancient  county  Earldom  of  Huntingdon. 
We  know  of  one  Bobin  Hood  as  a  claimant 
for  the  dignity,  and  we  may  remember  a 
Eing  of  Scotland  who  was  also  styled  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  and  who  held  the  castles 
of  Fotheringay  and  Hontingdon  as  liege 
man  of  our  lord  the  King  of  England  And 
to  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  Saxon  his- 
tory of  the  county  presents  some  unaccus- 
tomed features.  The  county  really  belongs 
to  East  Anglia^  but  Siward  held  it — ^the 
old  Siward  of  Macbeth,  and  of  other 
legendary  hist<«ies  —  with  the  mighty 
earldom  of  Northumbria.  Then  Tostiff 
had  it — the  traitorous  brother  of  Harold 
— «id  after  the  turmoil  of  the  Conquest, 
we  find  old  Siward's  son,  the  noble 
Waltheof,  holding  the  earldom,  either  as 
his  fath^s  heir,  or  by  right  of  his  wife, 
the  crud  Judith,  the  Conqueror's  niece. 
After  Waltheofs  execution,  his  daughter 
Maude  brought  it  as  her  dower  to  some 
long-headed  but  lame  and  unattractive 
Norman  baron,  called  Simon  de  SU  LIe 
by  the  old  chroniclers.  -  On  Simon's 
death,  Maude  married  David  of  Scotland, 


and  we  find  a  Scotch  king  building  or 
repairing  a  strong  castle  at  ^mttngdon,  in 
the  very  heart  of  England.  But  of  this 
castle,  as  of  any  other  that  succeeded  it, 
hardly  a  stone  now  remains  to  show. 

Of  it  there  now  remains  no  memory, 
Nor  any  little  monument  to  see, 
Bywhioh  the  traveller  that  fares  that  way, 
"  This  onoe  was  it,"  may  warned  be  to  say. 

And  yet,  when  we  consider  how  much  of 
the  land  was,  and  still  remains,  fen-land ; 
how  much  space  was  occupied  by  the  wide, 
shallow  meres,  abounding  in  fish  and  fowl 
— ^now  all  drained  and  levelled,  and  pro- 
ducing grass  and  com— while  in  old  time, 
as  we  read,  *4t  was  much  more  woody 
than  it  is  now,  and  the  dere  resorted  to 
the  fennes,"  harbourine  among  the  alders, 
hassocks,  and  rushes— it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  the  county  could  have  been  the 
seat  of  a  numerous  warlike  population. 
But  probably  the  county  boundaries  were 
more  extensive  than  now,  *  and  we  shall 
find  here  and  there  traces  showing  how 
people  were  once  much  more  thick  upon 
the  clearing — how  market-towns  have 
turned  to  villages,  and  villages  have  been 
almost  lost  to  existence. 

No  one  can  turn  his  face  towards 
Huntingdon  without  tlifalring  of  a  certain 
famous  brewer  of  that  toini — a  brewer  by 
repute,  if  not  in  actual  &ct,  though  the  latter 
is  probable  enough.  Anyhow,  the  site  of  ^e 
mansion  of  the  Cromwells  is  still  pointed 
out,  with  the  brook  of  Hinchin  fiowing 
through  its  curtilage — wonderfully  con- 
venient for  brewing  or  malting,  to  which, 
if  he  could  see  his  way  to  turn  an  honest 
penny  thereby.  Fanner  Oliver  would  have 
raised  no  objection  on  the  score  of  gentility. 
Anyhow,  it  was  not  small  beer  that  he 
brewed,  we  may  be  sure,  this  sturdy  old 
Noll  of  the  Cavalier  legend. 

And  yet^  as  far  as  lineage  and  gentle- 
manhood  went^  the  Cromwells  might  hold 
their  own  with  any  of  the  old  families  of 
the  county.  In  origin  they  were  of  good 
Welsh  blood,  descended  from  one  Morgan 
Ap  William,  who  had  a  small  estate  in 
Olamoiganshire,  and  was  Gentleman  of  the 
Privy  Chambeor  to  Henry  the  Seventh. 
With  the  Tudors  a  host  of  Welsh  gentle- 
men had  come  to  Court,  and  held  small 
employments  there;  and  many  of  them, 
no  doubt,  in  a  second  ffeneration,  like  Ap 
Williams's  son,  Richard,  assumed  English 
surnames,  and  became  merged  in  the 
English  population.  Had  Bi^ard  and  his 
father  remained  in  Wales  the  former  would 
have  been  called  Bichard  Ap  Moigan — ^the 
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Welsh  haying,  strictly  speaking,  no  family 
names — bat  being  in  England,  he  reassamed 
his  mother's  name,  who  was  a  Cromwell, 
the  daughter  of  the  blacksmith  of  Putney — 
who  might  have  had  some  dealings  in  iron 
with  the  Glamorganshire  man — the  black- 
smith, whose  son  became  Earl  of  Essex 
and  vicar-general,  the  hammer  of  the 
monks,  Wolsey's  destructive  pupil.  A 
kind  of  deputy-hammer  was  Bichard  Crom- 
well— a  hard-riding,  stout,  fighting  man, 
whose  prowess  so  delighted  Henry  the 
Eighth  that  he  proclaimed  him  not  only 
his  Dick  but  his  diamond — but  with  his 
keen  business  side,  too,  and  everywhere 
busy  among  the  monasteries  arrangmff 
sales  and  surrenders.  And  Bichard  shared 
handsomely  in  the  plunder — got  the  great 
abbey  of  Bamsey  and  the  fat  priory  of 
Hinchinbrook,  both  in  the  county  of  Hun- 
tingdon, and  kept  them,  too,  in  spite  of  his 
uncle's  fall,  and  thus  became  one  of  the 
great  men  of  the  county. 

To  these  possessions  succeeded  Sir 
Henry  Cromwell,  a  generous  and  lavish 
gentleman  of  the  old-fashioned  Elizabethan 
type,  and  as  such  known  as  the  Golden 
Knight,  who  |)ulled  down  the  old  nest  of 
the  monks  at  Hinchinbrook,  and  built  a 
fine  mansion  there— a  fiorid,  handsome 
Tudor  building,  which  still  in  the  main 
exists,  although  much  altered  by  later 
owners.  A  younger  son  of  the  Golden 
Knight  was  provided  for  by  means  of  other 
moi^h  or  semi-monkish  spoil  at  Hunting- 
don. The  old  hospital  of  St  John  made  a 
residence  for  him;  the  stream  which  had 
turned  the  priors'  mill,  and  in  which  Hos- 
pitaller knights,  perhaps,  had  fished,  now 
ran  past  Master  Bobervs  brewing-vats,  and 
affonled  a  little  innocent  pastime,  no  doubt, 
for  young  Oliver.  For  here  was  growing 
up  a  young  scion  of  the  Hammer  pattern, 
destined  to  wield  his  Thor's  weapon  on  the 
heads  of  kings.  Oliver  was  bom  in  the 
last  throes  of  that  sixteenth  century  which 
had  wrought  such  sweeping  changea  And 
the  mother  of  Oliver  was  herself  a  link 
with  the  old  order  of  things,  for  her  great 
uncle  had  been  prior  of  Ely  long  ago,  and 
at  the  suppression  of  the  priory  had  taken 
office  again  in  a  still  more  d^nified  posi- 
tion as  dean  of  the  cathedral,  which  had 
also  been  the  church  of  the  convent  And 
this  uncle  had  been  zealous  in  providing  for 
his  kinsmen.  They  were  Stuarts,  too, 
or  Stewarts,  prior  and  kinsmen,  having 
descent,  it  is  said,  from  the  old  royal  line 
of  Scotland. 

Oliver  Cromwell's  education  was  that  of 


any  ordinary  young  country  gentleman. 
He  went  first  to  the  grammar-school  of 
Huntingdon,  under  one  Dr.  Beard,  author 
of  The  Theatre  of  Grod's  Judgments--not  a 
lively  piece,  we  may  imagine.  Then  Oliver 
was  entered  at  Sidney  Sussex,  Cambridge, 
on  the  very  day,  it  is  noted,  on  which 
Shakespeare  died.  But  his  father's  death 
brought  him  home  again  without  com- 
pleting his  course,  and  from  that  time  he 
stayed  at  home  at  Huntingdon,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  sundry  months  spent 
in  London  with  some  Uwyer,  to  learn 
enough  law  for  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
He  was  little  over  one  -  and  -  twenty 
when  he  brought  home  his  wife  from 
Cripplegate  Church,  and  henceforth  we  see 
him  a  solid,  sober  young  fellow,  entertain- 
ing ministers  of  the  gospel  and  ex- 
pounding the  Word  himself  on  occasion, 
but  wi£  a  terrible,  black  hypochondria 
upon  him  at  times — the  burden  of  many 
great  souls ;  he  often  Uiought  himself  on 
the  point  of  death  and  of  judgment,  and 
had  fancies,  too,  about  the  town-cross. 
Then,  as  chUdren  came  upon  his  hands,  he 
sought  something  more  productive  in  the 
way  of  farming  and  ^ng,  and  so  sold 
what  he  had  at  Huntingdon,  and  went  to 
St  Ives,  where  we  shall  meet  him  presently. 
Then  uncle  Stewart  died,  and  left  lus 
nephew,  Oliver,  a  good  estate,  so  that  he 
went  to  live  at  the  glebe-house,  Ely,  still 
among  the  clerical  nests  that  acquisitive 
ancestors  had  feathered  for  him,  and  hence- 
forth our  county  has  no  further  share  of 
him  than  belongs  to  the  general  history  of 
the  realm. 

Meantime  our  hero's  uncle  and  godfather, 
Sir  Oliver,  had  succeeded  theGoldenKnight, 
inheriting  a  good  deal  of  his  father's  warm 
and  lavish  nature,  and  his  loyal  devotion  to 
the  crown.  But  the  golden  age  was  coming 
to  an  end,  and  the  estate  of  the  Cromwells 
had  become  embarrassed,  so  that  Sir  Oliver 
withdrew  to  his  more  modest  dwelling- 
house,  the  old  abbey  of  Bamsey,  and 
sold  Hinchinbrook  to  Sir  Sidney  Montagu, 
of  Barnwell,  Northampton,  one  of  His 
Majesty's  Masters  of  Bequests.  And  Sir 
Sidney  becomes  noticeable  in  literary 
annals  for  his  marriage  to  one  Paulina 
Pepys,  the  daughter  of  a  small  CamlMridge- 
shure  squire,  and  a  relative,  perhaps  uie 
aunt,  of  everybody's  friend,  Samuel  of  tiie 
Diary. 

Our  chatty,  gossiping  Pepys  was  bom  at 
Brampton,  a  village  a  mile  or  so  from 
Huntingdon,  and  got  part  of  his  schoolinff 
at  Huntingdon,  no  doubt  at  the  very  scho^ 
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where  Oliver  had  been  before  him.  The 
funily  had  some  little  property  at  Brampton, 
although  Samuel's  father  seems  to  have 
been  a  citizen  of  London,  and  a  tailor.  To 
his  connection  with  the  Montagus  Pepys 
owed  his  advancement  in  life  and  the 
opportonity  of  patting  all  the  world  of 
lK>ndon  in  his  diaxy.  TheMaster  of  Bequests 
had  been,  natnrally  enough,  on  the  King's 
side,  and  had  been  expellM  from  the  Long 
Parliament,  where  he  sat  for  Huntingdon- 
shire, on  that  ground;  but  the  son,  Edward, 
fouffht  with  credit  under  Cromwell,  and 
held  office  as  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty  under  the 
Protector.  But  he  was  one  of  the  first 
adherents  to  the  project  of  the  Restoration, 
acting  the  same  part  with  the  sea  as  did 
Monk  with  the  Land  forces,  and  the  first 
pages  of  Pepys's  diary  describes  my  lord's 
Toyage  to  Djring  the  King  home  from 
Breda.  To  reward  his  services  Montagu 
was  created  Earl  of  Sandwich,  a  title  still 
held  by  the  lords  of  Hinchinbrook. 

My  Lord  Sandwich  was  one  of  the 
unprofessional  sea-captains  of  the  period, 
who,  without  knowledge  of  seamanship, 
could  fi^ht  as  courageoody  from  the  deck 
of  a  ship  as  on  land,  and  could  lead  his 
ships  into  action  as  well  as  mardial  a 
squadron  in  the  field.  He  died  at  last 
in  combat  with  the  Dutch  at  the  sea-fight 
of  Solebay,  off  Southwold.  Duke  James, 
who  commanded  the  fieet^  overcome  by  the 
sight  of  the  carnage  about  him,  retired 
mm  the  fight,  and  left  his  captains  to 
shift  for  themselves,  and  the  Earl,  sur- 
rounded by  enemies,  and  grappled  by  their 
fire>ships,  died  nobly  enough  in  the  midst 
of  smoke  and  flames,  i^d  so  sleeps  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  without  any 
monument  to  mark  the  resting-place  of 
the  first  of  a  line  of  naval  heroes  to  whom 
"Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey"  was  the 
only  acceptable  alternative. 

When  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys,  of  the  Navy 
Office,  came  to  visit  his  father,  who  had 

given  up  business  and  retired  to  his 
ttle  property  at  Brampton,  he  was  a  dose 
neighbour  to  the  Hinchinbrook  family,  his 
grand  connections,  to  whom  he  showed 
himself  a  faithful  and  grateful  friend, 
treating  for  the  marriage  of  the  girls, 
helping  the  boys  out  of  their  scrapes,  and 
lending  money  to  the  Earl  when  he  came 
home  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket  from 
some  great  embassage.  For  Pepys,  not- 
withstimding  his  extravmmces  in  velvet- 
coats  and  periwigs,  had  ever  a  frugal 
mind,   and   was   carefully   aceumulatmg 


those  little  profits  and  gratifications  which 
attached  to  his  office.  During  the 
alarm  that  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the 
Dutch  invasion,  when  our  ships  were 
rotting  in  harbour  for  want  of  means  to 
fit  them  out,  while  the  King  was  wasting 
the  national  revenue  on  his  pleasures — at 
this  crisis,  when  the  best  Englishmen 
began  to  despair  of  their  country — Pepys 
could  think  of  no  better  way  to  preserve 
his  hoarded  gold  than  to  send  it^  with  his 
wife  in  charge,  to  his  father  in  Brampton, 
there  to  be  buried  carefully  in  the  garden. 
When  the  panic  was  over,  Pepys  himself 
went  to  Brampton  to  recover  hiis  gold,  and 
describes  the  disinterment  "My  father 
and  I,  with  a  dark  lantern,  it  being  now 
night,  went  into  the  garden  with  my  wife, 
and  there  went  about  my  great  work  to 
dig  up  my  gold.  But>  Lord  I  what  a  tosse 
I  was  for  some  time  in,  that  they  could 
not  justly  tell  where  it  was."  At  last  the 
place  was  found,  but  the  gold  all  loose  in 
the  mould,  the  bags  that  held  it  having 
rotted,  and  so  Pepys  unwittingly  flings 
dirt  and  guineas  about  by  shovelfuls,  a 
thing  very  dreadful  to  poor  Pepys,  who 
dreads  the  approaching  aaylight  and  the 
eyes  that  may  peep  over  lus  garden  wall 
At  last;  however,  with  much  scraping  and 
sifting,  Pepys  comes  within  twenty  or 
thirty  of  his  tale,  and  is  glad  it  is  no 
worse,  and  the  lost  guineas  may  be  lying 
there  now.  Curiously  enough,  in  1842, 
an  iron  pot  full  of  ttlver  coins  was  dis- 
covered at  Brampton,  near  a  garden  wall 
belonging  to  the  old  Pepys  house  in  the 
village — the  coins  being  half-crowns  of 
Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles;  but  all 
anterior  to  the  Commonwealth.  But  this 
can  hardly  have  been  Samuel's  money,  which 
he  describes  as  all  gold,  and  was  most  pro- 
bably a  hoard  hidden  by  some  earlier 
Pepys  in  the  troubles  of  the  civil  wars. 

It  had  been  Samuel  Pepys's  early  dream 
to  retire  to  Brampton  when  he  had  accu- 
mulated a  modest  fortune,  and  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  the  country — a  dream 
never  realised ;  and,  indeed,  the  wish  to 
realise  it  ceased  with  advancing  years. 
Naturally  enough,  he  might  once  have 
looked  forward  to  municipal  honours  in 
his  native  district.  And  thus  when  he  is 
at  T\^tehall  dne  day,  and  sees  a  fisher- 
boat  at  the  stairs  there,  with  "  a  sturgeon 
newly  catched  in  the  river/'  he  remarks 
apropos  of  the  fish,  ''  A  little  one,  but  big 
enough  to  prevent  my  mistake  of  that  for 
a  colt,  if  ever  I  become  Mayor  of  Hunting- 
don." 
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And  this  little  joke  of  oar  friead  Pepys 
involves  an  old  story  which,  foolish  as  it 
may  seem,  stUl  has  its  significance.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  connected  by 
Oase  Bridge,  lies  the  sister  but  rival  setde* 
ment  of  Godmanchester.  Now  Hunting* 
don  belongs  to  the  wold  country,  the 
**  Hunting  down "  of  the  Saxon  earl,  but 
Godmanchester  is  in  the  black  bog  of  the 
fens,  and  if  not  Guthrum  coaster  as  some 
say,  after  Alfred's  renowned  opponent^  is 
anyhow  probably  in  orupun  a  Danish  settle- 
ment, perhi^  originaUy  founded  within 
the  rampart  of  the  once  Boman  station. 
But  for  long  ages  the  rivalry  of  the  two 
town/^pe  has  Men  a  padfic  one,  confined 
mostly  to  winged  words  and  bitter  epithets. 
And  thus,  at  the  uncertain  date  of  once 
upon  a  thne,  it  happened  that  during  a 
winter  flood,  characteristic  of  these  parts, 
when  all  kinds  of  flotsam  is  borne  upon 
the  turbid  watersy  the  men  of  Huntingdon 
and  the  men  of  Godmanchester — with  a 
fair  proportion  of  women  and  children,  no 
doubt — ^had  turned  out  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  the  rising  watera  Something 
black  came  floating  down,  rushing  here 
with  the  stream  and  twirling  there  in  the 
eddy.  What  could  it  be)  The  men  <rf 
Gocunanchester  suggested  a  black  pig — 
then,  like  the  swan  of  the  same  Ime,  a 
rara  avis  it  seems  in  those  parts ;  but  the 
Mayor  of  Huntingdon  swore  **  that  the 
beast  was  a  sturgeon."  In  the  event  the 
derelict  proved  to  be  "  an  asse's  colte,"  and 
from  that  time  forth  it  became  a  bitter 
joke  to  call  a  Godmanchester  fellow  a 
black  pig,  while  those  on  the  opposite 
bank  were  playfully  named  '*  Huntingdon 
sturgeona" 

It  was  at  Gk>dmanchester,  too,  that  the 
people  of  the  dbtrict  met  King  James  the 
First  on  his  progress,  with  seventy  new 
ploughs  and  as  many  teams  of  horses,  a  sight 
that  seems  somewhat  to  have  alarmed  the 
nervous  Elng,  who  could  not  make  out 
what  the  strange  procession  meant.  But 
theploughmenexplained  thatintiiismanner 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  the 
Kings  of  England,  and  that  they  enjoyed 
their  liberties  on  this  customary  service. 
What  the  meaning  of  it  was  neither  plough- 
men nor  the  King  could  say,  and  so  they 
parted  with  mutual  satiamotion  after  this 
stranse  meeting. 

Other  strange  meeting  misht  God- 
manchester have  known  m  an<&nt  days, 
for  just  here  is  the  croBSway  of  three 
Boman  or  British  roada  Ermin  Stieet 
and  tihe  ancient  trackway  which  preceded 


the  paved  street — a  trackway  still  used  by 
drovers  with  their  cattle,  on  their  way  to 
the  great  fairs,  and  known  at  parts  as  the 
Bullock  Boad,  and  sometimes  as  a  certain 
lane — not  Paradise  Lane,  but  something 
quite  different — then  there  is  a  third  road 
called  by  *'the  learned"  the  Via  Devana, 
which  stretches  out  in  a  long  straight 
course  to  Cambridge.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  great  road-^making  between 
the  days  of  the  Bomans  and  the  great 
engineering  period  of  modem  times,  when 
the  Great  Northern  Bailway  was  carried 
pretty  well  from  end  to  end  through  the 
county,  corresponding  dosely  enough  to 
old  Ermin  Street  as  the  North  Western  line 
does  to  Watling  Street.  But  while  the 
old  highways  encourage  a  growth  of 
villages  and  hamlets  idong  meii  course, 
the  railways  have  no  such  influence,  and 
thus  from  Huntingdon  to  Pet^borou^  the 
line  runs  through  the  grey  and  green  of 
the  fennish  country  without  the  sight  of  a 
village  or^nearlyyOf  a  homestead.  But  along 
the  two  Ermin  Streets — ^the  old  which  is 
British,  and  the  new  which  is  as  recent  as  the 
Bonums — ^there  are  many  little  settlements^ 
such  as  Stilton,  where  it  is  hardly  neoessaiy 
to  say  that  Stilton  cheeses  are  not  made,  the 
fame  of  them  being  due  to  one  Oaptain 
ThomhiU,  a  noted  jockey  of  his  period,  who 
kept  The  Bell  Inn  there,  a  n<^ed  sports- 
man's house,  where  he  always  had  a  special 
cheese  from  Leicestershire  in  cut  for  his 

Eatrons.  The  pastures  of  Stilton,  it  may  be, 
ave  no  especud  richness,  yet  the  place  no 
longer  answers  to  the  description  given  by 
our  friend  Bamaby  the  bibulous  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Thence  to  Stilton,  slowly  paced, 
With  no  bloom  nor  bloBsom  graoedt 
With  no  plums  nor  apples  stored. 
But  bald  like  an  old  man*s  forehead. 

Olose  to  Stilton  lies  Norman's  Cross,  a 
name  which  commemorates,  not  any 
Norman  of  the  Conqueror^s  time,  but  some 
Northman  of  an  earlier  age,  for  it  was 
known  to  the  Saxons  as  Northemannes 
Cross  long  before  the  Conquest  Here 
for  some  years,  during  the  great  French 
war,  a  large  number  of  French  prisoners 
were  kept,  in  barracks  built  for  the  purpose, 
whose  weary  captivity  has  left  some  traces 
in  many  an  old-fashioned  country-house  in 
the  shape  of  boxes  and  trinkets,  neatly  and 
curiously  curved.  The  place  is  now  only 
known  as  a  meet  for  houndsi  bat  the 
memory  of  the  prisoners  is  prsserrsd  ia 
the  graves  of  those  who  died  in  the 
stranger's  land. 
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More  to  the  south  are  the  Gildings  or 
Giddings,  three  county  paiishes,  dis- 
tinguished as  Great  Gidding,  Little  Gid- 
ding,  and  Steeple  Gidding^  Little  Gid- 
ding is  notable  for  a  oarioos  instance 
of  religions  deyelopment;  an  attempt  to 
found  a  Protestant  community  of  celibates. 
The  founder  was  one  Nicholas  Ferrars, 
bom  in  the  heart  of  the  City  of  London, 
near  Mark  Lane;  a  Cambridge  student, 
then  an  adventurous  traveller,  and  after- 
wards a  member  of  Parliament^  who,  con- 
vinced of  a  serious  calli  resolved  to  retire 
from  the  world.  Li  Little  Gidding  he 
found  a  depopulated  parish,  and  it  may  be 
noticed  that  in  these  regions  on  the  borders 
of  the  fens  there  is  evidence  almost  every- 
where of  a  once  much  larger  population. 
A  large  manor-house  going  to  ruins,  also, 
he  found,  and  a  chorch,  converted  into 
a  bam,  and  to  this  desolate  place  he 
retired,  with  family,  disciples,  and  servants, 
in  all  forty  in  number.  Soon  the  industry 
of  the  community  transformed  the  place 
into  a  pleasant  retreat,  with  charming 
garden&  The  intervals  of  labour  and 
necessary  refreshment  were  occupied  by 
the  religious  offices  of  the  Church  of 
England,  varied  by  the  reading  aloud  of 
Mr.  NicholaaFeiTaiB's  own  works — MSS  on 
religious  subjects.  Nicholas  himself  was 
accustomed  to  sleep,  wrapped  up  in  a  frieze 
gown,  on  the  bare  boards  of  his  dormitory, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  enjoined 
such  austerity  upon  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. Charles  the  First  visited  the  con- 
vent durbg  one  of  his  journeys,  and  seems 
to  have  approved  highly  of  all  he  saw. 
Again,  one  night  he  presented  himself  at 
the  gates — ^proscribed,  a  fagitive,  on  his 
fatal  journey  to  the  Scots  at  Newark. 
Nicholas  had  then  been  for  several  years 
dead,  but  the  then  ruler  of  the  house  en- 
tertained the  fallen  Kmg  with  kindness, 
and  sped  him  secretly  on  his  way  next 
morning.  The  settiiement,  however,  was 
regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  new  authori- 
ties, as  a  probable  centre  of  Boyalist  plots, 
the  inmates  were  dispersed,  and  Parlia- 
mentary soldiers  occupied,  and  perhaps 
plundered,  the  place.  Anyhow,  they  are 
clearly  convicted  of  having  bumt  all  Mr. 
Ferrars's  precious  works;  which  was  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for  in  the  midst  of 
trouble. 

Still  farther  south,  near  the  border  of 
the  county,  we  come  to  Eambolton  Castle, 
with  memories  of  the  MagnaviUes,  Bohuns, 
and  Staffords,  their  magnificence  and  mis- 
fortunes. Then  came  the  divoreed  crueen  of 


Henry  the  Eighth  to  die  within  its  walla 
After  that  again  the  castle  came  to  the 
Montagus,  who  pulled  down  the  old  place, 
and  biult  the  present  florid  stracture.  In 
the  civil  wars  Kimbolton  was  strong  for 
the  Parliament,  and  Lord  Kimbolton,  who 
soon  after  succeeded  his  ibther  as  Earl  of 
Manchester,  was  one  of  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  at  EdgehilL 

But  the  whole  of  the  eastem  counties 
were  weU-nigh  unanimous  in  opposition  to 
the  royal  party,  and  combined  in  an  associa- 
tion of  which  Oliver  Cromwell  was  the 
leading  spirit,  and  which  kept  the  whole  of 
the  associated  counties  free  from  any 
Boyalist  invasion.  A  solitary  exception  is 
to  be  found  in  the  so-called  battie  of  St. 
Neots,  the  issue  of  an  ill-considered  rising 
for  the  King  which  had  its  beginning  at 
Kingston-on-Thames.  Henry  Bich,  Earl 
of  Holland,  was  the  leader  of  the  con- 
spirators, who  were  driven  out  of  Kingston 
in  full  rout  by  the  Parliamentary  regulars, 
and  who  rode  desperately  northwards, 
about  a  hundred  in  number,  but  who 
gathered  strength  as  they  fled,  being  joined 
by  numy  diMontented  Cavaliers,  till  they 
reached  St,  Neots  some  four  hundred 
stroiig. 

A  strange  commotion  this  to  come  upon 
a  quiet  little  market-town,  which  had  hanlly 
known  anything  to  happen  since  the  days 
of  littie  St  Neoto  himself— the  saint  of 
the  miraculous  three  fishes  which,  swimming 
in  a  secluded  pool,  surrendered  one  of 
their  number  daUy  to  the  saintiy  frying- 
pan,  but  were  always  found  complete  in 
tale  notwitiistanding.  A  kindly  littie 
saint,  if  we  credit  the  story  of  his  savinga 
hind  from  the  huntsmen  and  dogs,  and  not 
deficient  in  resource,  as  witness  his  feat  of 
ploug^iing  his  glebe  with  stags  from  the 
forest — ^taieves  having  stolen  the  parish 
oxen.  Dead,  he  appears  by  the  side  of 
Alfred,  and  fiehts  against  the  Danes.  Alto- 
gether a  worthy  patriotic  saint,  dear  to  the 
Saxon  heart,  so  that  his  remains  were 
worth  stealing  from  the  Cornish  parish 
where  he  died,  and  thus  here  was  buOt  a 
goodly  priory  to  his  honour,  of  which 
scarce  a  vestige  remaina 

The  hind  pursued  by  huntsmen  and 
hounds  was  hardly  in  more  desperate  case 
than  the  handful  of  Cavaliers  who,  making 
a  stand  here,  determined  to  dispute  the 
whole  force  of  the  Commonwealth — three 
rash  young  noblemen,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, a  mere  stripling;  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough; and  Lord  Holland,  the  chief  of 
them-*with  a  couple  of  war-wom  Colonels 
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to  marshal  the  rank&  The  one  thing 
everybody  longed  for  was  a  good  night's 
rest  after  the  weary  ride.  All  seemed 
quiet  and  safe,  the  Parliament  men  baffled 
and  left  far  in  the  rear,  so  that  everybody 
slumbered  and  slept — the  youne  sprigs  of 
nobility  and  the  old  war-worn  G>loneb,  all 
steeped  in  sleep,  and  the  very  vedettes 
nodding  over  tne  necks  of  their  tired 
steed& 

Meanwhile,  a  handful  of  Parliament 
troopers  had  followed  dose  on  the  heels 
of  the  fugitive  Cavaliers,  had  tracked  them 
to  their  place  of  refuge.  There  was  a 
strong  aimy-post  at  Hertford,  reserves  for 
the  siege  of  Chelmsford,  then  in  progress. 
These  were  warned  for  duty,  and  galloped 
off,  six  troops  of  them,  fresh  and  in 
admirable  order,  both  man  and  horse. 
Through  the  short  midsummer  night,  swift 
and  suent^  with  the  rins  and  clatter  of 
accoutrements  waking  the  sleeping  vil- 
lagers, splashing  through  the  fords,  and 
thundering  over  bridges,  rode  these  mes- 
sengers <»  fate.  They  passed  through 
Hitchin  at  night,  and  before  dawn  their 
advanced  guarid  had  reached  Eatonford. 
A  handful  of  Soyaliat  horsemen  guarded 
the  bridge ;  these  were  driven  in,  and  the 
strong  column  of  horsemen  thundered  into 
quiet  St  Neots. 

The  stout  old  war-worn  Colonek  did  not 
lose  their  heads  in  this  emergency ;  their 
men  responded  readily  enough  to  the 
trumpet-call,  and  were  mustered  hastily  in 
the  market-place.  Man  against  man  the 
Cavaliers  fought  gallantly  for  a  while,  but 
were  borne  down  by  the  weight  and  force 
of  disciplined  numbera  The  stout  Colonels 
fell,  the  one  slain  outright^  the  other 
mortally  wounded,  and  the  Cavaliers 
turned  and  fled.  Buckingham  and  Peter- 
borough were  amongst  the  first  flighty  but 
Holland,  the  unfortunate  leader  of  the 
fiasco,  had  not  been  able  to  get  his  points 
and  laces  tied  in  tune  to  join  the  affair,  and 
was  captured  in  his  sleeping-chamber. 
These  sabre-slashes  and  pistol-shots  were 
the  last  sputter  of  the  great  civil  war — of 
the  first  chapter  of  it^  that  is — ^which 
ended  with  the  execution  of  the  king.  The 
unlucky  Earl  of  Holland  lost  his  h^  for 
his  share  of  the  business,  the  loss  a  little 
salving  his  honour,  which  had  been  much 
impeached  by  his  brother-Cavaliers,  who 
had  accused  him  of  having  purposely 
caused  the  failure  of  the  enterprise. 

St.  Ives  and  St  Neots  seem  to  be 
inseparably  connected  in  people's  minds, 
although  a  good  breadth  of  Huntingdon 


county  lies  between.  The  man  with  seven 
wives,  who  was  met  by  one  going  to 
St  Ives,  is  not  an  historical  <maracter, 
unless  there  be  some  shadowy  reference  to 
the  saint  who  gave  his  name  to  the  town, 
one  Ivo,  a  Persian,  it  is  said,  who  might 
have  been  lavish  in  wives  in  his  youtL 
The  Persian  saint  would  hardly  have  been 
such  a  marvel  in  the  seventh  century  as 
now.  Anyhow,  the  people  seem  to  have 
taken  him  for  granted  very  kindly,  and 
dyine  at  St  Ives,  which  was  at  that  time 
called  Slope,  the  Persian's  bones  did 
wonders  in  the  customary  way,  and  might 
have  made  the  fortune  of  the  place,  but 
that  jealous  rivals,  establishing  an  abbey  at 
Bamsey,  carried  off  the  relics  to  the  more 
powerful  foundation. 

As  for  St  Ives  in  its  present  condition, 
it  was  visited  by  Carlyle  when  busy  about 
hia  Cromwell,  and  he  notes  it  as  a  small 
town  "in  flat,  grasiy  country,  of   dingy 
aspect  as  a   to?m,  and  very  quiescent^ 
except   on    market-days.    Great   cattle- 
market  going  on  stiU,  as  in  Cromwell's 
time.    The  church  looking  down  into  the 
very  river,  fringed  with  gross  reedy  herb- 
age and  bushes,  black  as  Acheron,  streaked 
with  foul  metidlic  glitterings  and  plays  of 
colour."    Then  there  is  Cromwell's  bam 
still  to  be  seen,  and  Slepe  Hall,  then  a 
boarding-school,   where    OromweU    lived, 
according  to  repute.    As  to  local  tradition 
about  him,  ''fifty  years  ago  a  vague  old 
parish-clerk  had  heard  from  very  vague  old 
persons  that    Cromwell    had  been    seen 
attending  divine  service  in  the  church  with 
a  piece  of  red  flannel  round  his  neck,  being 
subject  to  inflammation."  People  talk,  too, 
of  rusty  old  broadswords    to  be  found 
in   old-fashioned  farmhouses,  with  0.  C. 
marked  on  their  iron  hilts ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  arms  were  distributed 
among  the  faithful  before  the  actual  out- 
break of  the  civil  war.    The  lands  that 
Cromwell  occupied — "  a  staid,  most  pacific, 
solid    farmer   of    threo-and-forty"  —  are 
still    to    be  distinguished  "gross,  boggy 
lands  fringed  with  willow-trees  at  the  east 
end  of  St  Ives."    And  we  ma^  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  man  later  on  still  in  the 
home-district ;  now  a  Colonel  of  horse,  as 
he  stands,  hat  in  hand,  before  his  stout  old 
fioyalist  unde.  Sir  Oliver,  while  his  men 
are  searching  the  house,  Bamsey  Abbey, 
for  arms  and  munitions.    And  tiien  from 
this  parochial  kind  of  business  in  his  own 
home-counties^  he  issues — ^the  great  general 
of   the  war — with  now  some    oonsciooa 
thought  of  the  destiny  in  store  for  himi 
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Ramsey  Abbey  itself  was  a  noted 
monastery  in  its  day,  with  its  mitred 
abbot  and  rich  endowments — a  learned 
abbey,  too,  with  its  Hebrew  library  and 
schools.  The  abbot  had  a  d^nified 
London  redidence  in  Cripplegate,  and  at 
home  was  lord  of  all  the  conntrY  round, 
with  hunting  over  forest  and  fen,  and 
fishing  in  the  big  meres.  Part  of  the 
abbey  chnrch  still  remains  in  the  form  of 
the  parish  chnrch,  and  the  town,  with  its 
one  long  street,  cnrionsly  called  the  Great 
Whyte,  and  the  High  Street^  crossing  its 
top  in  the  form  of  letter  T,  is  not  without 
interest  But  of  Ramsey  and  its  ancient 
abbey  there  are  no  very  clear  accounts  to  be 
had,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  county  is  sadly 
in  want  of  a  good  comprehensive  history 
which  might  be  made  to  preserve  what  is  still 
extant  of  old  local  lore  and  tradition,  and 
laboriously  piece  together  what  facts  are 
scattered  like  little  grains  of  wheat  among 
the  vAst  incoherent  mass  of  national  and 
private  records. 

WITH    THE   FAIRIES   IN   THE 
COUNTY  LONDONDERRY. 

Is  there  a  spot  in  this  workaday  world 
where  Titania  and  Oberon,  and  their  airy 
train,  still  hold  revels  beneath  the  moon  1 
Are  Peaa-blossom  and  Mustard-seed  to  be 
met  with  by  mortals  in  nooks  where  sweet 
mosk-roees  and  eglantine  bloom?  These 
graceful  elves  are,  we  fear,  no  longer  in 
any  of  their  ancient  haunts,  but  a  near 
relation  of  theirs.  Puck  the  clumsy,  Puck 
the  mischievous,  has  always  loved  Irish 
cabins  and  cold  whinney  knowes  among 
Irish  mountains.  He  does  not  disdun  to 
warm  his  ungainly  limbs  beside  turf-fires, 
or  to  satisfy  his  hunger  with  coarse  fare ; 
and  by  these  humble  hearths,  and  upon 
these  bleak  hills,  we  have  lately  discovered 
traces  of  him. 

The  reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
tiiat  he  lingers  in  the  County  London- 
derry— one  of  the  most  civilised  regions 
in  the  north  of  Ireland — and  may  be 
encountered  in  the  mountainous  districts 
that  lie  between  Claudy  and  Dungiven. 
The  present  writer  has  lately  collected  the 
following  fairy-tales  in  the  above-men- 
tioned districts.  The  narrators  were  small 
farmers  and  labourers,  and  in  every  case 
they  seemed  to  believe  the  stories  they 
told.    Some   of  the   stories  relate  to  a 

Siriod  removed  from  the  present  day  by  a 
etime ;  others  to  events  alleged  to  have 
taken  place  only  a  few  years  ago.    Let  us 


premise  that  the  Irishman's  fairy  is  terribly 
afraid  of  iron,  for  what  reason  we  have* 
been  unable  to  discover. 

The  first  anecdote  we  shall  give — ^Mary's 
door -key,  teUs  of  an  adventure  which 
occurred  to  the  narrator's  grand-aunt 

Manr  and  Niel  Doolan  were  a  most 
exemplary  couple ;  they  had  been  married 
for  more  than  three  years  without  having 
had  a  single  disagreement,  much  less  a 
regular  quarrel  Mary  was  very  pretty, 
and  very  sweet-tempered;  and  clever 
enough  for  Niel.  It  was  no  sorrow  to  him 
that  she  could  neither  read  nor  write,  for 
he  was  uneducated  himself;  but  if  she 
had  not  made  good  butter,  and  laid  out 
her  halfpence  economically,  he  would  then 
have  had  something  to  say.  They  bad  no 
children,  and  they  were  very  thrifty,  ^  so 
they  lived  comfortably,  and  were  saving 
money.  Niel  had  a  horse  of  his  own 
which  he  hired  out  to  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  Maiy  spun  yam.  It  was  a 
pretty  sight  to  see  her  seated  at  her  wheel 
on  the  ttireshold  of  her  house  on  summer 
eveniiu;8,  her  fair  hair  app«aring  from 
beneath  a  scarlet  handkerchief,  and  her 
shapely  bare  foot  on  the  treadle. 

As  she  lived  by  the  roadside,  on  the 
highway  to  Limavaddy,  numbers  of  people 
were  familiar  with  her  charms ;  she  had  a 
wide  circle  of  acquaintances,  and  a  cheery 
greeting  for  all  —  indeed,  she  greeted 
strangers  of  whose  very  names  she  was 
ignorant,  just  as  pleasantly  as  if  they  had 
Men  old  neighbours.  On  a  certain  May 
Eve,  she  sat  crooning  an  old  ballad  over 
her  spinning,  when  a  group  of  low  -  set 
people  drew  near,  and  stood  watching  her, 
but  a  little  out  of  her  sight  The  traffic 
on  the  road  had  ceased,  and  if  anyone  had 
observed  the  group  he  would  have  thought 
that  a  party  of  village-children  were  listen- 
ing to  Mary's  song.  But  the  low-set 
people  had  old,  quaint  faces ;  they  were 
very  unlike  diildren.  They  chattered  and 
laughed  in  low  tones,  and  pointed  at  Mary. 
After  standing  there  for  some  time,  they 
went  do?m  the  valley  of  the  Bumies,  and 
disappeared  among  the  haaels  and  birches 
of  the  thicket  near  Bumie  Bridge. 

The  Bumies  was  the  only  pretty  or 
romantic  spot  between  Mary's  cottage  and 
Limavaddy.  There  were  fertQe  fields  and 
marshy  tracts,  and  hills  and  dales  in 
abundance,  but  the  country  was  bare 
of  trees  and  uninteresting,  with  the 
exception  of  that  one  lovely  dell,  where 
hazels   and  willows  bent  from  a   steep 
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bank  oyer  a  clear,  rippling  stream,  and 
a  dreamy,  gargling  soun^  was  heard 
above  the  pebbles.  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
from  Dongiven  and  Limavaddy  often  made 
picnic-parties  to  the  Barnies ;  and  country 
girls  went  there  in  autumn  to  pick  the  large 
blackberries  which  hung  in  rich  clusters 
over  the  stream,  or  nuts  for  Hallow  E'en ; 
but  none  of  them  had  ever  caugHt  sight  of 
the  low-set  people,  who  disappeared  on  that 
particular  May  Eve  among  the  wild-roses 
and  woodbine,  at  sundown. 

A  blackbird  whistled  loudly  above  the 
moss-grown  rock,  and  thrushes  and  roluns 
sang  their  evening  song.  The  birds  and 
rabbits  knew  that  it  was  May  Eve,  and  that 
they  might  see  the  fairy-train.  Mothers 
put  salt  upon  their  children's  heads  on  that 
evening,  if  obliged  to  send  them  a  message 
to  the  shops,  or  to  neighbours'  houses ;  and 
in  any  house  where  an  infant  li^  in  its 
cradle,  the  mother  was  sure  to  put  the 
tongs  across  it^  if  forced  to  leave  the  fire- 
side for  a  moment.  Maiy  had  no  fear  of 
danger  for  herself,  though  it  was  May  Eve ; 
she  was  safe  and  happy  by  Niel's  sida 

On  the  following  morning  she  set  out 
with  yam,  to  sell  in  Limavaddy-market,  and 
Niel  bade  her  take  the  house-key  in  her 
hand. 

''  Youll  maybe  be  home  afore  me, 
Mary,"  said  he,  "  for  I  ha'  business  wi'  John 
Marshall,  at  the  old  chapel  wall,  that  may 
keep  me  late;  but  if  I  can  at  all,  1*11 
overtake  you  on  your  way  home,  and  gie 
you  a  lift  on  the  horsa" 

"  Do  come  home  wi'  me,  for  any  sake, 
Niel,  my  jewel,"  said  his  pretty  wife  coax- 
ingljy  ''for  I'm  still  lonesome,  wantin' 
you." 

She  sold  her  yam,  and  set  out  towards 
home,  with  the  door-key-  in  her  hand, 
thinking  that  Niel  was  a  lazy  fellow  not  to 
have  been  ready  to  accompany  her.  But 
she  was  not  more  than  a  mile  from  Lima- 
vaddy  when  she  heard  the  trot  of  a  horse, 
and  her  husband  overtook  her.  He  helped 
her  up  behind  him,  and  they  rode  on  very 
comfortably,  her  arm  round  his  waist  and 
her  feet  hanging  down  against  the  horse's 
flank.  They  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
next  hill  to  the  Bumies,  and  Mary  said  : 

"  Let  me  down  a  wee  while,  Niel  dear, 
an'  I'll  walk  up  the  Brae  :  my  feet  is  a  wee 
cold." 

He  assisted  her  to  dismount^  and  rode 
on  slowly,  thinking  every  moment  that  she 
would  overtake  him ;  but  it  grew  dusk,  and 
still  there  was  no  sign  of  her.  He  turned 
back,  and  went  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  where 


she  had  got  off,  but  could  not  find  a  trace 
of  her, 

"Mary — ^Mary,wbereareyou,myhoney1" 
he  called.  There  was  an  echo  at  the  place, 
and  his  o?m  words  came  back  to  him,  but 
Mary'ssilverytoneswere  unheard.  Nowand 
then  a  whin-bush — It.,  furze  or  gorse — 
rather  taller  than  others  in  the  hedge, 
attracted  him,  and  he  rode  up  to  it^ 
fancying  it  might  be  his  wife.  Then, 
feeling  extremely  puzzled,  he  went  home. 
It  was  just  possible  that  Mary  might  have 
passed  him  in  the  uncertain  light,  and 
might  now  be  preparing  his  supper.  But  the 
door  was  locked,  and  all  within  dark  as 
pitch ;  so  the  poor  fellow  had  nothing  for 
it  but  to  ride  back  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
seen  her  last 

After  another  fruitless  search  he  went 
dejectedly  home  and  crept  into  the  house 
by  the  bedroom-window.  He  got  a  matdi- 
box,  laid  the  turf  together,  and  kindled  a 
fire,  and  then  he  sat  down  in  front  of  the 
blaze  with  his  chin  in  his  hands. 

What  should  he  do  without  his  bonnie 
Mary  1  Why  had  he  left  her  alone  in  the 
dangerous  neighbourhood  of  the  Fairy 
Olen  1  All  the  tales  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother had  told  him  of  women  and  chil- 
dren being  carried  away  by  the  ''good 
people "  recurred  with  frightful  dearaess 
to  his  memory.  It  was  true  that  Mary 
was  fair  enough  to  win  fairy  hearts.  Wbib 
he  remained  sunk  in  dejection,  he  heard  a 
noise  and  looked  round.  His  wife  was 
coming  through  the  "  room  "  door,  with  the 
house-key  bent  and  twisted  into  a  carious 
shape  in  her  hand.  The  hand  was  bleed- 
ing, and  two  of  the  fingers  were  broken. 

<<  It's  weel  I  had  the  key  wi'  me,  Niel," 
said  she,  sinking  down  in  her  own  place  by 
the  fire,  and  gasping  as  if  exhausted  and 
terrified,  "  for  they  tried  hard  to  tak'  me 
awa'  wi'  them,  an'  they  couldna  get  doing 
it  because  I  had  the  key." 

"  Who,  my  darling — who  1 " 

"  Whisht,  Niel— whisht  1  it  was  them 
we  willna  name.  They  came  round  me  at 
the  foot  o'  the  Bnmie's  Brae,  an'  they 
tried  to  get  pulling  the  key  from  me,  but 
I  held  tight  I  thought  there  was  twenty 
wee  hands  in  this  key  at  oncet,  Niel,  an' 
still  I  held  tight  for  your  sake.  I  dddna 
wish  them  to  tak'  me  awa'  from  yoo. 
There  was  a  big  wheen  o'  them,  iMith 
women  an'  men,  tul  dressed  in  redL  It's 
weel  you  gave  me  the  key  wi'  me  this 
day." 

This  adventure  happened  many  yean 
aga     Niel  and  Mary  have  long  been  dead 
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and  gone,  and  none  of  the  present  genera- 
tion have  seen  the  fairies  of  the  Bomies. 

The  following  story  is  of  recent  date : 
Tom  McEthinnoy  was  going  home  from 
work  one  winter  ereningi  when,  as  he 
passed  a  thicket  in  a  lonely  place  the  moon 
shone  out,  and  he  saw  a  funeral  procession 
— ^the  cofKn  carried  by  four  men,  while  a 
crowd  of  people  followed.  His  surprise 
was  very  great  Who  would  haye  a 
funeral  at  that  hour,  and  whither  was  the 
oorpse  being  borne,  for  there  was  no 
ohurchyard  or  cemetery  neart  Besides, 
he  had  not  heard  of  a  death  among  his 
neighbours — and  stop-^were  those  imort 
men  his  neighbours  t 

He  happened  to  have  his  dooi^key  in  his 
hand,  and  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
he  flung  it  upon  the  coffin.  Very  astonish- 
ing was  the  result  of  the  action ;  the  coffin 
feU  to  the  ground,  and  the  bearers  and 
funeral  cortege  disappeared.  Tom  plucked 
up  courage  to  toudi  the  Ud,  and  finding 
that  it  was, not  nailed  down  he  raised  it 
Was  tiiat  a  corpse  within  f  The  face  was 
pale  certainly,  and  the  eyes  were  dosed, 
but  there  was  no  look  of  death.  He  looked 
again.  Surely  he  knew  that  faca  The 
supposed  corpse  was  his  neighbour's  son, 
young  Brian  Cassidy,  the  handsomest 
youth  in  Glenedra.  While  he  gazed  at 
him,  Brian  opened  his  eyes  and  spoka 

*^  Is  that  you,  Tom  1  I  ha'  been  sleepin'," 
and  as  he  stretched  himself  the  coffin 
crumbled  away,  and  left  not  a  board 
behind. 

"  Can  you  stand,  Brian  dear  t " 

''  Aye,  bravely  !  What's  wrong  wi'  me, 
Tom  1 " 

When  they  reached  the  village  of 
Glenedra  they  heard  loud  cries  proceeding 
from  Oassidy's  house,  and  they  walked  in 
upon  a  mournful  scena  On  the  bed  lay 
Brian,  to  all  appearance  laid  out  in  hk 
shroud.  The  women  had  washed  and 
dressed  him,  and  were  now  giving  vent  to 
their  grief.  As  Tom  looked  from  the 
living  Brian  to  the  dead  Brian,  he  felt 
more  puzzled  than  ever,  and  he  hardly 
found  words  to  explain  his  adventure  to 
the  parents. 

They,  on  their  part»  had  as  confused  a 
story  to  teU.  Brian  had  suddenly  fainted 
dead  away,  and  had  never  come  to,  and  all 
was  being  prepared  for  his  wake  and 
fimeraL  Grief  now  gave  place  to  joy. 
Brian,  with  hearty  appetite,  sat  down  to 
eat  the  ddicacies  that  had  been  provided 
for  the  vidtors  to  his  wake. 


*^  An'  now,"  said  he,  when  strength  and 
courage  had  returned  to  him,  "  what  '11  we 
do  wi'  thon  rascal  1 "  glancing  at  the  sup^ 
posed  corpse  on  the  bed. 

Terror  kept  his.  parents  and  neighbours 
speechless. 

"Bring  him  here,  an'  lay  him  on  the 
fire,"  proceeded  Brian.  "  Gie  me  a  hand 
wi'  him,  Tom  dear," 

The  corpse  grew  lighter  and  lighter  in 
their  arms,  and  by  the  time  they  reached 
the  fireside,  it  was  found  that  they  held 
nothing  but  a  Uackthom-stick  i 

• 

Paddy  Mulreany  was  a  very  civil, 
obliging  man,  on  excellent  terms  with  all 
his  neighbours.  He  liv^  in  the  Benedy, 
a ''  very  gentle  place" — ie.,  a  place  haunted 
by  the  fairies ;  but  he  himself  had  had  no 
experience  of  tiiem — as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned there  might  be  no  ^good  people" 
within  many  miles  of  his  house.  Yet  he 
made  his  wife  sweep  her  hearth  and  leave 
a  bright  fire  burning  when  she  went  to  bed, 
as  his  mother  and  grandmother  had  always 
dona  Sometimes  his  bannocks  of  oaten- 
bread  were  nibbled  at  the  edges,  but  his 
wife  said  that  mice  must  have  got  into  the 
barrel  whrnre  they  were  kept  Paddy's 
house  was  at  the  foot  of  the  mountam. 
His  goat  and  donkey  grazed  on  patches  of 
the  shorty  sweet  grass  that  grew  between 
clumps  of  heather  on  the  mountain  behind 
the  housa 

One  evening,  when  he  went  to  drive  the 
animals  home,  he  saw  a  tiny  woman  eating 
bilberries  beaide  a  rock.  She  was  bending 
over  the  little  bush,  and  her  face  was 
hidden ;  but  he  felt  a  curiosity  about  her 
for  she  was  not  like  anyone  he  had  ever 
seen  before,  so  he  bade  her  "  good-evening  " 
in  his  dvil  way. 

She  turned  round  with  a  smile,  and 
talked  to  him  very  pleasantly. 

"  We  ha'  had  a  nice,  wee  chat,  Paddy 
Mulreany,"  said  she,  when  he  was  about  to 
take  leave  of  her. 

*<How  do  you  know  my  namet"  he 
asked  in  surprisa 

"  How  wad  I  not  know  your  name,  an' 
me  livin'  here  aback  o'  your  house  for 
ninety  good  year  an'  mora  I  knowed 
your  mother  an'  your  grandmother  too,  an' 
your  old  fiftther,  an'  cinl,  decent  neighbours 
they  were,  the  whole  o'  them.  But  they 
werena  a  hair  better  nor  you,  Paddy,  for 
you're  a  civil  man." 

"'Deed,  ma'am,  I  never  harmed  any- 
body, to  my  knowledge." 

"  Ay,  Paddy,  that's  the  character  you'U 
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get  from  as,  anyway.  Ay,  an'  yoor  woman, 
too.  Will  you  an'  her  come  an'  see  me 
next  Sunday  1 " 

"  With  aU  the  pleasnre  in  life,"  replied 
he,  Tory  mach  puzzled;  "but  where  do 
you  live  1 " 

"  Here  I  if  you  knock  on  this  rock  just 
here,"  showing  him  a  particular  spot,  ''  it 
will  open,  an'  you'll  get  into  my  house ; 
an',  listen,  Paddy,  always  leave  some  broken 
bread  in  your  barrel,  for  we  cannot  break 
your  big  bannocks." 

Paddy's  wife  was  frightened  when  she 
heard  of  the  invitation,  and  she  would  not 
suffer  her  husband  to  go  near  the  rock  on 
Sunday,  so  the  visit  was  not  paid,  but  she 
obeyed  the  little  woman  about  the  bread, 
and  found  that  little  pieces  of  oaten-cake 
and  little  drops  of  milk  were  taken  regu- 
larly, and  everything  continued  to  prosper 
with  them. 

The  ''good  people"  expect  liberal  treat- 
ment from  their  neighbours ;  they  like  to 
have  a  share  of  whatever  is  going  in  farm- 
house or  cottaee. 

A  girl,  called  Kitty  Majilton,  was  hired 
by  a  rich  farmer,  one  Joseph  Quigley,  at 
Derrychrier.  Kitty  seemed  to  be  a  useless, 
awkward  girl,  and  her  master  and  mistress 
were  much  provoked  with  her.  One  thing 
especially  annoyed  them— she  spilt  the  milk 
every  evening  in  bringing  it  across  the 
yard  from  the  cowhousa  This  made  Joseph 
almost  decide  upon  turning  her  off.  But 
as  he  was  walking  past  some  "  scrogs  and 
scraws" — ie.,  wild,  natural  wood,  on  his 
farm — ^he  heard  a  child  crying  and  asking 
for  milk,  and  a  voice  replying, ''  Whish^ 
wean — whisht  1  Sure  you  11  get  your  drink 
when  Joseph  Quigley 's  cows  is  milked." 

Joseph  laid  these  words  to  heart,  and 
walked  home  thoughtfully  to  tell  what  he 
had  heard.  "  I'll  tell  you  what  youll  do," 
said  he  to  Kitty.  «'  You'U  mUk  a  little 
pigginf ul  this  evening,  an'  tak'  it  to  them 
scrogs  an'  scraws,  an'  call  out  '  Kep,'  an' 
throw  the  piggin  in  among  them." 

Kitty  did  so,  and  next  morning  a  great 
noise  of  singing  and  shoutmg  was  heard, 
and  invisible  lumds  unloosed  the  cows  in 
the  byre,  and  drove  them  out  to  grass. 


It  would  seem  that  the  fairies  are  very 
unreasonable  and  capricious  in  their  spite, 
and  their  punishments  utterly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  whatever  offence  they  may  have 
been  offered.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of  poor 
Paddy  Bronm,  of  Oaks  Lodge.  Paddy's 
boots  needed  mending,  so,  as  he  possessed 


only  one  pair,  he  set  out  to  the  shoemaker's 
with  them  upon  his  feet  He  sat  bare- 
footed beside  the  shoemaker's  bench  till 
eleven  o'clock  at  nighty  watching  the  patch- 
ing being  done,  then,  very  tired  and  sleepy, 
he  made  his  way  homa  His  road  lay  past 
the  gate  of  OtkB  Lodge,  and  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  through  a  picturesque  wood, 
consisting  of  hazels,  birches,  and  hollies. 
He  knew  that  the  wood  belonged  to  the 
fairies,  but  he  did  not  dream  of  danger, 
having  "never  disobliged  the  'good 
people '  to  his  knowledge."  There  was  a 
bright  moon,  and  the  feathery  bare  branches 
of  the  wood,  the  silvery  stems  of  the 
birches,  and  black  arms  of  the  thorns 
looked  weird  and  beautifuL  Paddy  was 
plodding  homeward,  anxious  to  get  to  bed, 
when  he  heard  voices  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge.  "  There's  old  Paddy  Brogan, 
going  home  to  bed,"  said  ona 

" Let's  chase  him,"  said  another.  "Let's 
take  the  boots  off  him,"  said  a  third. 

Paddy  fancied  that  tine  speakers  were  his 
neighbour's  children,  who  were  trying  to 
play  a  trick  upon  him,  so  he  threw  his  hat 
at  ttiem  over  the  hedga  There  was  a  yell 
of  rage ;  he  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
before  he  knew  where  he  was;  he  was 
thrown  down  on  the  road.  Ids  boots  were 
pulled  off,  and  when  he  struggled  to  his 
feet  he  was  pelted  with  them.  His  boots 
seemed  to  be  multiplied  into  fifby  pairs  at 
least,  for  they  were  always  flying  aflbar  him, 
and  as  soon  as  they  fell  to  the  ground  were 
picked  up  and  thro?m  at  him  again.  He 
was  pursued  to  his  own  door,  crept  into 
the  house  half  dead,  and  kept  his  bed  for 
nine  weeka 

Kitty  Donnelly  had  always  known  that 
the  old  thorn-tree  in  her  field  was  a 
"  gentle  bush,"  consequently  she  was  not 
surprised  when  her  little  son,  Frande,  came 
running  into  the  house  one  day  to  say  that 
there  was  a  tinv,  wee  man,  dressed  in 
green  trousers  and  red  jacket^  sitting  in  the 
trea  All  Frande's  brothers  arid  sisters 
ran  to  see  the  marvel,  and  his  mother  fol- 
lowed; but  they  could  see  nothing  but 
leaves,  and  flowers,  and  Uchen-grown 
bougha  Next  day  a  baby  was  bom  in  the 
cotUga  It  was  dressed,  and  lying  on  the 
nursas  knee  when  the  father  came  home 
from  his  work. 

«  What  way's  Kitty  1 "  he  enquired. 

"Sightly;  she's  sleepin'  there  in  the 
bed,"  was  tilie  reply. 

He  went  over  to  the  bed;  it  was  emptyl 
It  was  impossible  that  she  could  have  got 
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up  and  walked  oat  of  the  honaey  and  no- 
body had  been  seen  to  enter.  The  graveet 
f  ean  took  poBBeeeion  of  the  hosband.  He 
thought  of  the  thorn-tree  in  hia  field,  and 
of  how  he  had  broken  a  branch  off  it  to 
driye  the  cows  homOi 

Sinking  their  Toieea  to  a  whisperi  he  and 
the  noree  spoke  of  the  "good  peopla" 
They  knew  it  was  useless  to  seek  the  lost 
woman. 

Nine  melancholy  weeks  passed,  and 
Donnelly  was  beginning  to  grow  accustomed 
to  his  sad  eoncution  as  a  widower,  when 
one  evening  his  wife  walked  into  the  house 
and  sat  down  in  her  old  place. 

*'  Where  were  you,  jewel,  all  this  time  f ' 
asked  the  husband. 

''  I  ha'  been  rery  near  you,  dear,"  she 
replied ;  '*  but  I  darena  say  more;"  and  she 
tremUeid. 

"  An'  were  you  well-treated,  darlin'  t " 

*'  I  got  the  best  o'  gude  treatment ;  but 
dinna  ax  me  mora  I  darena  say  one 
word." 

She  was  greatly  changed :  her  cheerful- 
ness was  ffone,  and  she  sat  silent,  hardly 
noticing  ttie  children.  She  did  not  im- 
prove as  time  went  on.  She  had  been  a 
smarts  clever  woman,  bright  and  active — 
she  was  now  almost  a  simpleton,  and  poor 
Donnelly  had  to  be  both  father  and  mother 
to  the  family. 

They  soon  afterwards  went  to  America, 
and  nothing  further  was  ever  heard  of  them 
at  Tamneyarnet  The  next  man  who  took 
the  farm  stubbed  up  the  thorn,  and  as  he 
was  ploughing  the  land,  his  horse  dropped 
down  dead. 

"Is  it^  then,  so  very  dangerous  to 
meddle  with  a  *  gentle  bush ' !  "  we  asked 
the  old  man,  who  told  us  the  above 
story. 

"  Dangerous  1 "  he  cried,  "  faiz  an'  troth 
it  is  1  Ax  my  woman,  there,  what  happened 
to  me  from  meddling  wi'  ane  o'  them 
bushes." 

His  wife,  who  was  bedridden,  nosed  her 

Eey  head,  and  looked  out  of  her  curious 
d  in  the  wall,  full  of  eager  interest 

"  Ay,"  she  croaked,  "  he'll  tell  you  what 
occurred,  an'  he's  a  man  wouldna  tell  a  lie 
no  more  nor  the  clergy  in  the  pulpit" 

We  hastened  to  express  our  faith  in  the 
old  man's  veracity,  and  our  anxiety  to  hear 
his  adventure.  He  turned  his  chair  so  as 
to  face  the  open  door,  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  Httle  river  Owenbeg,  running 
between  shelving,  muddy  banks,  whereon 
shabby  willows  and  alders  grew  at  in- 
tervals.   Just  opposite  the  cabin,  on  the 


very  edge  of  the  stream,  was  a  stunted 
them. 

"  Do  you  see  thon  bush,  ma'am  1  When 
we  came  to  live  here  I  conceited  it  wad  be 
easy  cut  down  for  the  fire,  an'  I  took  my 
hatchet,  an'  went  for  to  do  it  Weel,  I  had 
gave  no  more  nor  the  first  wee  hack,  when 
my  foot  caught  in  a  hole  that  I  never  seen 
before,  an'  I  fell  into  the  water  on  my  face. 
The  water  was  low,  for  there  had  been  a 
long  drowth,  an'  I  thought  I'd  get  out  in  a 
minute;  but  they  rowled  an'  rowled  me 
over  an'  over  in  the  bed  o'  the  river,  till  I 
was  near  hand  dro?med ;  an'  when  I  came 
home  to  my  woman  my  shirt  was  full  o' 
sand." 

"You  never  tried  to  cut  that  bush 
again  1" 

"In  troth  I  did  not  1  'Deed  thon  woman 
wouldna  ha'  let  me  attempt  it  I  was  glad 
to  get  off  wi'  the  life ;  but  I  didna  Imow 
the  bush  belonged  to  diem,  or  I'd  ha'  been 
lazy  to  take  the  hatchet  to  it" 

"  Do  you  know  of  any  more  adventures  f 
See,  here  is  an  ounce  of  tobacco  in  exchange 
for  your  experiencea" 

The  old  fellow  eyed  the  tobacco  wist- 
fully, rubbing  his  head  as  if  to  quicken  his 
memory. 

"  There  was  a  farmer — a  Davy  Latimer — 
up  at  Lignapaisthe,"  he  b^an,  "that 
fleeched  hu  cottier  to  stub  up  a  thorn-bush 
on  his  land.  The  man  waana  willing  to  do 
it^  but  the  master  said  he'd  gie  him  all  the 
seed-potatoes  he  required,  so  at  long  an'  at 
last  he  went  an'  destroyed  the  tree.  His 
cow  was  on  the  mountain  wi'  Davy 
Latimer's  cattle,  an'  she  couldna  be  found 
that  night  when  his  beasts  was  brung 
home.  I  mind  the  lamentation  there  was, 
an'  all  the  neighbours  tellin'  the  poor  man 
he  shouldna  ha'  put  a  hand  to  thon  tree. 
Next  morning  ms  cow  was  found  dead — 
drofmed  in  a  bog-hole." 

The  fairies  appear  to  interest  themselves 
deeply  in  the  birth  of  mortal  babes,  and 
sometimes  are  in  a  position  to  give  a  father 
the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  a 
little  stranger  in  his  family.  Micky  Madick 
was  on  his  way  home  from  Feeny  Fair  one 
evening,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
group  of  horsemen  whom  he  had  never 
seen  before.  He  was  surprised  to  see  such 
a  number  of  riders  together,  and  still  more 
surprised  when  they  greeted  him  one  after 
another: 

"  Gk>od-evening,  Micky  Madick  1  Gtood- 
evening,  Micky  Madick  1 " 

"  GkMd-eveniDg  kindlyi"  said  Micky,  and 
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he  tried  to  get  up  wHh  them  as  they  rode 
on  in  front,  bat  with  all  his  exertion  he 
oonld  nob  reach  them. 

At  length  they  approached  the  river 
Ovrenbeg  at  Tamneyarton  bridge,  and 
leaving  the  high-road  went  down  the  bank 
intotheriver.  As  Mickybentover  the  bridge, 
straining  his  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
horsemen,  he  saw  nothing  bat  the  tambling 
water  and  the  maddy  bank ;  bat  he  heard 
the  words :  "  Harry  home,  Micky  Madick, 
for  year  wife  has  got  a  fine  son."  Micky 
hastened  home  as  he  was  told,  and  foand 
the  news  correct. 

The  elves  seem  to  have  taken  an  on- 
selfish  interest  in  Micky's  domestic  felicity. 
In  the  case  of  William  Taggart  they  were 
not  so  kind.  William  set  forth  one  night 
in  haste  to  bring  the  **sage  femme"  to  his 
sick  wife,  and  on  his  way  home,  accompanied 
by  the  woman,  saw  a  light  in  a  little  copse 
which  tibey  were  obliged  to  pass  throagh  to 
reach  the  hoasa  Behold,  there  was  a 
cottage  in  the  wood  where  by  day  only 
a  hedge  was  to  be  seen,  and  a  drde  of 
women  sat  before  the  door  rocking  a  cradle 
and  singing  to  a  babe.  A  few  steps  broaght 
William  to  his  own  door,  and  he  foand 
that  his  wife  had  given  birth  to  a  stillborn 
son  in  his  absence.  It  was  no  ose  to  go 
back  into  the  copse  to  search  for  that 
mysterioas  cottage  —  all  was  dark ;  no 
soaad  of  singing,  no  glimpse  of  norses  or 
infant  to  be  perceived.  To  his  dying  day 
William  believed  that  his  son  had  been 
stolen  at  the  moment  of  his  birth,  and  was 
living  with  the  fairies. 

SOME  AMATEUfi  ACTOBS. 


It  is  a  carioas  fact  that  oar  French 
neighboors,  "bom  acton"  as  they  are 
said  to  be,  and  for  whom  everything  re- 
lating to  the  drama  and  its  interpreters 
possesses  a  never-failins^  attraction,  dis- 
play comparatively  litue  inclination  or 
aptitade  for  private  theatricala  Now  and 
then,  bat  at  rare  intervals,  some  enter- 
prising leader  of  fashion  may  organise  the 
getting  ap  in  her  drawing-room  of  one  of 
Alfred  de  Mosset's  or  Octave  Feoillet's 
Proverbes,  or  perhaps  offer  to  her  in- 
timates an  original  trifle  by  some  patri- 
cian votary  of  the  mase;  bat  even 
then  the  female  characters  are  almost  in- 
variably sastained  by  professional  actresses 
engaged  for  the  occasion,  and  sapported, 
more  or  lose  efficiently,  by  two  or  three 
amateors  persuaded  by  the  hostess  to  brave 


the  ordeal.  These  exhibitions,  however, 
are  exceptional,  the  Paridaas,  as  a  role— 
whether  deterred  by  the  necessity  <rf  learn- 
ing their  parts,  or  by  an  instinctive  mia- 
trast  of  Am  histiio&io  ability  matters 
little — endorsing  in  this  respect  the  opimon 
of  the  Orientid  spectator  of  a  cricket- 
match,  who  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  anyone  shoald  take  the  Iroable  of 
doing  himself  what  he  could  get  odiers  to 
do  for  hioL 

It. was  not  so  in  the  days  when  Marie 
Antoinette,  in  all  the  splendoor  of  her 
radiant  beaaty,  delighted  to  personate  the 
heroines  of  Sedaine  and  Beaomarchais  on 
the  miniatare  stage  of  the  Petit  Trianon. 
There,  from  1776  to  1787,  figured  suc- 
cessively the  royal  princesses,  the  gay  and 
gallant  Count  d'Artois  (afterwards  Oharles 
the  Tenth,  of  priest-ridden  memory), 
Madame  Diane  de  Polignac,  M  de  Orussol, 
and  the  Count  de  Vaudreuil,  the  same  at 
whose  ch&teau  of  Genevilliers  took  place 
the  first  representation  of  The  Biarrii^e  of 
Figaro.  M.  Campan,  the  &ther-in-law  of 
the  audioress  of  the  Memoirs,  filled  the 
double  office  of  prompter  and  stage- 
inspector.  The  audience  chiefly  consisted 
of  those  members  of  the  royal  family  not 
engaged  in  the  periormanoe  and  tiieir  per- 
sonal attendants,  while  the  post  of  critic 
was  exclusively  monopolised  by  the  com- 
plaisant Orimm.  If  we  may  believe  con- 
temporary accounts,  the  company,  although 
far  &om  meriting  the  flattering  encomiums 
of  Diderot's  correspondent,  was  fairly  good, 
the  Queen  and  M.  de  Yaadreoil  being 
generally  acknowledged  to  bear  away  the 
palm.  The  amiable  Madame  Elizabeth, 
however,  proved,  on  the  4X>ntrary,  so  in- 
competent an  actress  that  she  soon  retired 
from  the  arena,  and  was  advantageously 
replaced  by  tibe  Duchess  de  Guise. 

Shortly  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  two  amateur  companies,  respec- 
tively managed  by  Madame  d'Abrant^s  and 
Madame  Sophie  Qay,  performed  alternately 
in  die  private  theatre  of  M  de  Castellane 
in  die  Faubourg  St.  Houot^.  The  latter 
lady^  who  had  attained  a  certain  celebrity 
as  a  novelist  and  as  the  litoettiste  of 
Paer's  Mattre  de  Chapelle,  contributed  to 
the  repertory  several  clever  comedies,  for 
the  interpretation  of  which  she  was  es- 
pecially fortanate  in  securing  the  best 
available  talent  of  the  day,  inmuding  such 
able  coadjutors  as  Count  d'Adh^mar, 
M.  de  Cuchetet^  and  the  pretty  Mdlle. 
Lambert  Madame  Qay's  witty  daughter 
Delphine,    the   first   wife  of    Emile    de 
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Oirardin,  allades  to  one  of  these  pieces  in 
her  delightful  Goorriers  de  Paris,  an  ex- 
tract from  which  may  be  appropriately 
appended  here : 

**  We  had  lost  sight  of  one  of  our  friends 
for  the  last  three  weeks ;  no  one,  not  even 
his  own  family,  knew  what  had  become  of 
him.  He  was  neither  to  be  found  in 
society,  nor  at  the  opera,  nor  in  the  Bois, 
nor  eren  at  home ;  in  short,  people  began 
to  suspect  that  he  was  the  victim  of  some 
unrequited  attachment  At  last,  one  day, 
we  chanced  to  meet  him,  walking  very 
&Bt,  and  looking  as  if  he  had  all  the  cares 
of  the  world  upon  his  shoulders.  '  Where 
have  you  been  t '  we  asked.  *  No  one  ever 
sees  you  now.'  <  I  can't  stop  to  talk,'  he 
replied;  'they  are  waiting  for  me  at  M. 
de  Castellane's  rehearsal;'  and  off  he 
started  again.  '  What  part  can  they  have 
given  him  t '  we  thought.  '  Henri  Qaatre, 
perhaps ! '  (they  were  then  rehearsing 
Madame  G^/s  comedy);  but,  being  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  his  dramatic  capa- 
bilities, we  were  unable  to  come  to  any 
conclusion. 

"  When  the  night  of  performance  arrived, 
we  resolved  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  him. 
The  first  act  ended  amid  great  applause, 
but  no  sigas  of  our  friend  as  yet.  Some 
allusion  had  been  made  to  a  brother  of 
the  heroine,  who  was  to  appear  in  the 
second  act,  so  we  waited;  but,  when  he 
came  on,  we  beheld  a  perfect  stranger. 
During  the  entr'acte,  in  which  the  battle 
of  Ivry  was  supposed  to  take  place,  we 
heard  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  and  said  to 
ourselves,  *  The  soldiers  of  the  League  will 
be  here  presently,  and  no  doubt  he  is  one 
of  them.'  Not  at  alL  In  they  marched, 
but  we  looked  in  vain ;  he  was  not  thera 
When  the  curtain  fell  we  began  to  be 
uneasy  about  him.  He  must  have  been 
taken  ill,  we  concluded,  and  obliged  to 
throw  up  his  part  At  that  very  moment, 
who  should  accost  us  but  our  friend  him- 
self, in  a  high  state  of  excitement  '  What 
a  success  1 '  he  exclaimed.  *  It  has  quite 
overpowered  me.'  '  You  1 '  we  said ; 
*  what  have  you  to  do  with  it ! '  '  Every- 
thing,' he  retorted.  '  Without  me  there 
would  have  been  no  piece  at  alL '  '  Why, 
you  were  not  Henri  Quatre;  what  were 
you,  theni'  'The  cannon,'  he  replied, 
'and  unconmionly  hard  work  it  was.' " 

With  us,  private  theatricals  have  of  late 
years  become  a  recognised  and  highlv- 
popular  feature  in  the  programme,  not  only 
of  country  house  gatherings,  but  also  of 
metropolitan      "matin6es,''     or,     ratker, 


"  afternoons."  In  my  younger  days,  such 
exhibitions  of  talent  or  incompetency — as 
the  case  might  be  —  were  comparatively 
rare,  and,  consequently,  excited  a  far 
greater  sensation  than  they  would  be  likely 
to  produce  at  the  present  time.  I  can 
remember,  as  far  back  as  1825,  a  perfor- 
mance of  The  School  for  Scandal,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  charity,  at  the  Cheltenham 
Theatre,  patronised  by  the  Berkeley  Hunt, 
the  master  of  which  time-honoured  institu- 
tion was  then  Colonel  Berkeley,  afterwards 
successively  Baron  Segrave  and  Earl  Fitz- 
hardinge,  and  one  of  the  best  light  come- 
dians of  that  period.  He  naturafiy  played 
Charles  Surface,  and  his  brother  Grantley, 
Joseph,  the  other  parts,  with  the  exception 
of  Lady  Teazle,  for  which  the  charming 
Maria  Foote  had  been  expressly  engaged, 
being  exclusively  filled  by  amateurs.  I  was 
then  hardly  of  an  age  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  the  actors,  but  can  perfectly 
recollect  that  for  weeks  before  and  after  the 
eventful  night  nothing  else  was  talked  of 
at  Cheltenham. 

In  Mrs.  Kemble's  delightful  Records,  an 
amusing  account  is  given  of  the  production 
at  Bridge  water  House,  in  1831,  of  Lord 
Ellesmere's  version  of  Hemani,  played  by 
herself,  Mrs.  Bradshaw  (Maria  Tree),  Lord 
Francis  Egerton,  and  Messrs.  Craven  and 
Henry  Qreviila  Describing  one  of  the 
rehearsals  of  the  drama,  she  says,  "  Every- 
thing went  very  smoothly  till  an  unlucky 
young  '  mountaineer '  rushed  on  the  stage, 
and  terrified  me  and  Hemani  half  to  death 
by  inarticulating  some  horrible  intelligence 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  us,  which  his 
fright  rendered  quite  incomprehensible.  He 
stood  with  his  arms  wildly  spread  abroad, 
stuttering,  spluttering,  madly  ejaculating 
and  gesticulating,  but  not  one  articulate 
syllable  could  he  get  out  I  thought  I 
should  have  exploded  with  laughter,  but, 
as  the  woman  said  who  saw  the  murder, 
<  I  knew  I  mustn't  (faint),  and  I  didn't' " 

Of  a  later  performance  of  the  same  piece 
at  the  St  James's  Theatre  in  1847, 
Macready  savs  in  his  Reminiscences, 
"  Greville  and  Craven  were  very  good  for 
amateurs,  but  tragedy  by  amateurs  1" 
Further  on  he  remarks,  "As  an  amateur 
performance  it  was  exceedingly  good,  but 
this  commendation  is  held  of  no  account  by 
the  actors,  and  they  desire  to  be  judged  on 
positive  grounds.  They  seem  to  be  under 
a  perfect  delusion  as  to  their  degrees  of 
skUl  and  power  in  this  art,  of  which  they 
do  not  know  what  may  be  called  the  very 
rudiments." 
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One  of  the  most  deservedly  sacceBsfiil 
essays  of  the  kind  within  my  recollection, 
was  an  almost  impromptu  entertainment 
organised  by  Lady  Cowley  at  the  British 
Embassy  in  Parisi  in  1845;  the  pieces 
chosen  for  the  occasion  were  portions  of 
The  School  for  Scandal,  and  Charles  the 
Second ;  or,  the  Merry  Monarch,  preceded 
by  a  smartly  written  prologue  from  the 
practised  pen  of  Lady  Dulerin.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  Charles  Sheridan, "  a  sort 
of  younger  brother  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere," 
as  Fanny  Kemble  calls  him,  played  Charles 
Surface,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Peel  (brother 
of  Sir  Sobert)  Joseph ;  both  were  excellent^ 
as  was  also  Mr.  Brooke  Orevilla  "  The 
star  of  die  evening,  however,  and  really 
one  to  shhie  on  anv  stage,"  says  Macready, 
who  was  among  the  aimience,  "  was  Miss 
Mao-Tavuih  (who  subsequently  married  the 
Hoa  Henry  Howard)  as  Mary  Copp.  ^  Her 
acting  was  mave,  sprightly,  arch,  simple, 
and  beautiful " — a  very  pretty  compliment 
from  so  severe  a  critic  of  non-professional 
histrionics  as  the  great  tragedian. 

In  February,  1849, 1  was  present  at  a 
performance  of  Richelieu,  and  The  Captain 
of  the  Watch,  at  the  Strand  Theatre, 
the  male  personages  in  both  pieces  being 
sustained  by  the  leadine  amateurs  of  the 
day.  Mr.  Davidson,  a  reiuly  good  comedian, 
whose  conception  of  the  character  was 
modelled  after  that  of  Macready,  was 
the  Cardinal,  and  Colonel  Charles  Sey- 
mour, one  of  the  handsomest  officers 
in  the  army,  Louis  the  Thirteenth.  In 
the  comedy,  the  part  originally  played 
by  Lafont  was  appropriately  assigned  to 
Captain  (now  Sir  Henry)  de  Bathe,  and  the 
cast  including  the  charming  Mrs.  Nisbett 
and  her  pretty  sister,  Miss  Jane  Mordaunt, 
a  more  satisfactory  ensemble  of  all-round 
acting  could  not  possibly  have  been  desired. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
illustrious  band  of  literary  and  artistic 
volunteers,  who,  some  five-and-tkirty  years 
ago,  carried  out  their  noble  design  of 
relieving  the  needs  of  their  less  fortunate 
brethren  by  the  display  of  genuine  histrionic 
talent,  and  who,  in  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,  and  the  late  Lord  Lytton's  Not 
so  Bad  as  We  Seem,  won  golden  opinions 
from  admiring  thousands.  Few,  if  any,  of 
these  now  survive,  but  the  object  of  their 
untiring  efforts,  and  the  earnestness  of 
purpose  by  which  it  was  triumphantly 
attained,  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  foi^^otten. 

Amateurs  of  this  stamp  are  not  to  be 
classed  with  the  ordinary  run  of  stage- 
struck  tyros,  whose  only  ambition  is  to 


while  away  an  idle  hour^  and  display  their 
pretentious  incapacity  before  a  drawing- 
room  audience,  happQy  unconscious  of  the 
not  altogether  benevolent  criticisms  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  parties  principally  con- 
cerned in  these  exhibitions  have  not  the 
remotest  idea  of  what  is  technically  called 
the  "business''  of  the  stage;  their  atti- 
tudes and  gestures  are  sUlted  and  un- 
natural, and  their  attempts  to  appear  at 
ease  deplorable  failurea  They  either 
gabble  nervousljjr  through  the  dialogue  or 
are  completely  inaudible ;  moreover,  their 
memory  generally  fails  them  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  most  need  it^  and  the 
unlucky  individual  who  has  good-naturedly 
undertaken  the  office  of  prompter  finds  hu 
task  anything  but  a  sinecnra  If  by  chance 
a  well-meant  piece  of  advice  from  a  more 
experienced  colleague  is  hinted  to  them, 
it  is  quietly  pooh-poohed,  and  never  acted 
oa  Neophytes  are  apt  to  imagine  them- 
selves omniscient,  and  although  they  pro- 
fess their  readiness  to  profit  by  any 
suggestion,  invariably  diseover  some  more 
or  less  plausible  reason  for  declining  to 
accept  it 

As  long  as  people  are  content  to  limit 
their  dramatic  aspirations  to  farces  or  one- 
act  pieces,  requiring,  at  most,  three  or  four 
personages,  theinfliction  maybe  endured,  for 
It  is  comparatively  soon  over.  A  telegram 
dispatched  to  Mr.  LaoVs  successor  in  the 
Strand  (Mr.  French)  wul  ensure  the  speedy 
arrival  of  materials  amply  sufficient  for 
their  purpose,  neither  entailing  the  diffi- 
culties of  complicated  scenery  nor  demand- 
ing much  mental  exertion  in  the  shape  of 
study.  It  rarely  happens,  however,  that 
lady  amateurs  are  satisfied  unless  their 
airs  and  graces  are  becomingly  set  off  by 
at  least  half-a-dozen  changes  of  costume, 
the  inevitable  consequence  being  that  a 
five-act  comedy  is  unanimously  decided  on, 
ostensibly  as  furnishing  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  their  artistic 
talent^  but  in  reality  for  the  glorification  of 
Worth  or  Madame  Elise.  ^en  comes  the 
casting  of  parte,  and  the  stage-manager, 
whoever  he  may  be,  has  a  hard  time  of  it 
— *'all  are  Hamlets,  and  none  are  Laer^ 
teses."  No  one  will  play  second  fiddle  or 
yield  an  inch  in  the  important  item  of 
precedence,  and  it  is  only  when  the  fiiir 
ones  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  ma^rs 
must  be  amicably  arranged,  or  the  pro- 
jected performance  abandoned,  that  the 
characters  are  at  last  allotted,  and  the 
rehearsals  begin.    Qn  these,  irnd  on  the 
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final  e£fecte  of  their  united  labours,  we 
may  charitably  drop  the  curtain,  merely 
premising  that  whatever  may  be  the 
comedy  selected  for  tibe  evening's  enter- 
tainment, the  result  is  tolerably  certain  to 
remind  the  spectator  of  Much  Ado  About 
Nothings 

LEFT  OUTSIDE^ 

A  STORT  OF  KENSINGTON  GAHDENS. 


CHAPTER  IL 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  life  of  a 
nursery-governess  in  a  fashionable  London 
household  is  generally  -of  a  somewhat 
monotonous  and  unexciting  character,  so 
that  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  make  it 
appear  diat  that  of  Susan  Lane  was  in 
any  way  remarkably  sa  Some  of  her 
friends,  indeed,  thought  it  a  very  fortunate 
one,  and  perhaps  they  were  right.  The 
eldest  daughter  of  a  country  surgeon,  whose 
death  had  left  his  wife  and  ramily  very 
badly  off,  she  was  considered  exceptionally 
lucky  in  being  taken  at  seventeen  as  com- 
panion by  an  elderlv  invalid  lady,  an  old 
patient  of  her  father  s,  and  living  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  her  home ;  and  Susie  her- 
self, though  shedding  many  tears  at  parting 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  from  mother 
and  ''  the  children,"  had  rejoiced  at  being 
still  within  reach  of  them,  and  able  to 
add  to  their  comfort  by  the  contribution 
of  more  than  half  of  her  small  salary. 

But  the  old  lady,  not  taking  to  Dr. 
Lane's  successor,  removed  to  London  very 
shortly  afterwards  so  as  to  be  near  some 
fashionable  physician,  whose  fame  had 
reached  her ;  and  under  his  assiduous  care 
she  grew  so  rapidly  worse  that  Susie's 
twenty  pounds  soon  became  the  hardest 
earned  wages  that  ever  girl  received.  She 
was  patient  and  willing,  most  gentle  of 
voice  and  touch,  and  with  a  temper  so 
impoesible  of  ruffling,  that  even  jealous 
ladies'-maids  and  imperious  cooks  gave  up 
the  attempt  in  despair,  and  merely  walked 
roughshod  over  her  without  attempting  to 
embitter  the  performance  by  any  undue 
aggravations.  Her  employer,  too,  was 
really  fond  of  her;  but  as  her  liking 
showed  itself  by  letting  no  one  else  read 
aloud  to  her  by  day,  sit  up  with  her  at 
night,  or  give  her  her  food  and  medicine 
at  all  times,  Susie's  post  proved  no  sinecure; 
and  the  almost  constant  confinement  to 
two  hot  rooms  from  which  every  breath 
of  outer  air  was  jealously  excluded,  the 
disturbed  nights  ^and  unvaried  society  of 


a  feeble,  querulous  invalid,  so  told  on 
her  young  health  and  strength,  that  only 
a  very  little  while  before  me  old  lady's 
death  she  broke  down  herself,  and  had  to 
be  sent  home  to  recruit 

It  was  a  pity;  for  her  employer  only 
lived  a  few  weeks  longer,  and,  perhaps — 
who  knows  t — if  Susie  had  been  with  her 
to  the  end,  might  have  remembered  an  oft- 
repeated  promise  to  leave  the  girl  some- 
thmg  at  her  deatL  As  it  was,  Susie  got 
her  salary  paid  to  the  day,  and  nothmg 
more ;  not  even  a  message  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  eighteen  months  of  willing 
care  and  nursing,  while  at  home  she  found 
several  changes  in  prospect  An  uncle  in 
Can&da  had  sent  for  her  brother,  ofiering 
to  adopt  him  out  there,  and  her  mother 
was  about  to  be  married  again  to  tibe  vicar 
of  the  parish  in  which  she  had  made  her 
home  since  her  widowhood.  He,  too,  had 
been  nuurried  before,  had  one  son,  and  was 
by  no  means  a  rich  man ;  so,  perhaps,  he 
was  justified  in  thinking  that  he  did  as 
much  as  could  be  expected  of  him  when, 
for  the  sake  of  the  pretty,  plaintive-eyed 
little  widow,  he  took  upon  him  the  burden 
of  her  two  younger  children,  and  bestirred 
himself  all  he  could  to  find  a  fresh  situa- 
tion for  the  elder  girl,  who  had  already 
J  proved  herself  capable  of  earning  a  living 
or  herself. 

Susie  fully  agreed  widi  him.  Why 
should  she  not  work  1  It  was  all  quite  just 
and  fair,  and  she  felt  thankful  to  her  future 
stepfather  when,  after  staging  at  home 
barely  two  months  to  recruit  her  shattered 
health,  he  told  her  one  day  that  he  had 
found  her  a  situation  as  nursery-governess 
to  the  children  of  a  Mrs.  Farquharson,  in 
London.  The  lady  had  written  that  she 
did  not  require  any  Very  severe  accom- 
plishments, her  children  being  very  young, 
but  rather  someone  who  would  be  patient, 
gentle,  and  energetic;  moreover,  '*a  lady" 
(underlined),  so  as  to  require  no  vulgar 
supervision  as  to  her  own  conduct;  and 
fond  of  exercise,  as  the  little  girl,  being 
very  delicate^  required  to  bekept  in  the  open 
air  a  great  deal,  and  amused,  instead  of 
having  her  mind  forced  by  many  lessons. 

Mrs.  Lane  declared  with  tears  of 
gratitude  that  the  place  seemed  made  for 
dear  Susie,  and  to  the  girl  herself  it 
sounded  very  pleasant  Easf  lessons, 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  the 
merry  prattle  of  children,  were  just  what 
would  do  her  good  after  the  dose,  stived- 
up  rooms  and  wearisome  invalid  of  her 
last  situation ;  and  she  looked  forward  to 
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this  with  cheeifal  gntitade  for  having 
obtained  it. 

She  had  held  it  now  for  more  than  two 
years,  and  if  it  had  not  tamed  oat  quite  the 
paradise  she  expected,  she  was  sufficiently 
exempt  from  any  active  ill-treatment  or 
misery  in  it  to  hare  never  once  thought  of 
leaving  it 

Mr.  Farquharson  was  a  stockbroker 
living  in  Climricarde  Gardens,  and  his  wife 
was  a  very  say  and  fashionable  person,  not 
quite  so  weU  off  in  reality  as  she  liked  to 
appear  to  the  world  she  lived  in,  and, 
therefore,  more  inclined  to  save  in  those 
necessary  household  matters  which  did  not 
show  than  iu  the  merely  ornamental  ones 
which  did.  If  you  had  a  nursery-governess 
and  no  baby  actually  in  arms,  you  could 
manage  with  one  nurse ;  it  would  only  be 
arranging  the  children's  walks  and  meals 
a  little  differently ;  and  while  Egbert  and 
Tommy  were  only  eight  and  nine,  they 
could  do  with  half-a-day's  schooling  at  the 
fashionable  day-school  for  boys  which  they 
attended  hard-by,  and  work  up  with  Miss 
Lane  in  the  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Farquhanon  was  a  capital  manager, 
and  arrang^  every  item  of  her  household 
rule  so  well  ihati  as  Susie  had  said, 
there  was  plenty  for  her  to  do  from  the 
moment  when  she  got  up  in  the  morning 
till  she  lay  down  at  night 

But,  after  all,  what  can  be  better  for  a 
girl  than  plenty  of  occupation  t 

Mra  Farquharson  had  early  enquired  of 
her  young  governess  if  she  had  any  friends 
in  London,  and  being  answered  in  the 
negative,  had  said  very  charmingly: 

''  Well,  my  dear  Miss  Lane,  I  can't  be 
unselfish  enough  to  regret  it^  as  I  hope  that 
will  induce  you  to  attach  yourself  more  to 
ourselves."  She  added  shortly  afterwards : 
**  It  is  such  a  comfort  to  me  to  know  that 
I  can  always  depend  on  you,  as  a  young 
lady,  to  keep  yourself  to  yourself,  and  not 
compromise  your  own  dignity  or  mine  by 
any  improper  intimaciea  There  is  nothing 
I  could  less  endure  than  to  leave  my 
children  to  some  vulsar  young  woman 
who  might  either  negbct  them  or  bring 
them  in  contact  with  her  own  undesirable 
associates.  Now,  you,  I  feel  sure,  have 
been  too  well  brought  up  to  even  wish  to 
know* anyone  not  already  known  to  and 
approved  of  by  your  mother  and  her 
excellent  husband.^ 

And  Susie  had  smiled  faintly  and 
assented  vaguely,  not  seeing  in  her 
simpUeity  that  this  brief  sentence  did  in 
sober  faet  relegate  her  to  the  undivided 


society  of  five  children  under  ten,  and  the 
nurse  who  shared  the  care  of  them  with  her. 

Mrs.  Farquharson  Susie  only  saw,  and 
perhaps  exchanged  half-ardoaen  words  with, 
at  breakfast  and  lunch.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
by  that  lady's  will  that  they  met  at  tiie 
former  meal,  it  being  no  part  of  her  plan 
to  make  a  companion  of  her  nursery- 
governess  ;  but  her  husband  had  insisted 
of  late  on  having  the  three  elder  children 
down  to  breakfast  with  him,  on  the  plea 
that^  as  he  never  saw  them  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted) at  any  other  time,  he  would  not 
even  know  them  if  he  met  them  in  the 
street ;  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
have  Miss  Lane  down  also  to  see  that  they 
behaved  themselves. 

They  were  not  loveable  children.  It 
may  be  a  hard  thing  to  say,  but  I  doubt 
if  many  of  the  fashionable  children  of  the 
period  are.  It  is  not  their  fault,  but  that 
of  their  education.  Their  mothers  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them  beyond  bringing 
them  into  the  world.  Their  fathers  Siey 
scarcely  see  or  know.  The  servants  to 
whom  they  are  left,  and  who  are  constantly 
being  changed  after  the  manner  of  London 
households,  care  nothing  for  them.  What 
wonder  if  the  poor  little  wretches  them- 
selves grow  up  selfish,  hard,  and  cold- 
hearted  under  an  arraueement  so  eminently 
uncalculated  to  make  them  anything  else  ? 
The  little  Farquharsons  were  only  average 
specimena  of  this  typa  They  were  not 
loving  tliemselves,  and  they  didn't  want 
to  be  loved;  and  poor  Susie,  who  was 
dearly  fond  of  those  rough  and  riotous 
young  Turks,  her  own  brokers  and  sisters, 
found  her  attempts  at  kisses  and  caresses 
so  unpalatable  to  her  pupils,  and  her 
appeals  to  their  feelings  so  absolutely  un> 
intelligible  by  the  light  of  their  practical 
and  self-interested  young  minds,  that  she 
had  long  ceased  to  offer  them :  feeling 
that  it  was  better  to  resion  herself  to  the 
"ways"  of  the  household,  than  to  expose 
herself  to  the  mortification  of  being  snubbed 
as  gushing  or  "  silly  "  by  such  very  young 
persons. 

Fortunately,  her  nature  was  not  a 
rebellious  one,  and  even  her  letters  home 
— ^those  letters  which  atiU  enclosed  nearly 
half  of  her  small  salary,  a  course  rendered 
neceesaiy  by  her  stepf ather^s  parsimoni^— 
contained  no  complaints  in  addition.  Her 
mother's,  to  her,  were  far  more  efliisiva 
She  had  added  twin  babies  to  tlie  family 
at  the  vicarage,  a  liberty  which  her 
husband  had  justly  resented  by  packing 
off  the  two  younger   Lane  cfailaren  to 
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tibe  most  economical  and  distant  school 
his  ingenuity  could  discover;  and  the 
poor  woman,  who  had  a  mother's  love 
for  her  offspring,  found  her  new  bed  not 
altogether  one  of  roses.  She  was  too  fond 
of  her  husband  to  complain  of  him,  though 
she  did  so,  freely  enough,  of  other  matters ; 
and  Susie's  letters,  in  return,  were  chiefly 
filled  with  tenderest  sympathy,  ques- 
tions as  to  the  children,  and  other  home 
matters.  Of  her  own  life  she  said  little ; 
it  would  grieve  mother  to  fancy  she  was 
not  happy,  and,  besides,  she  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  her  stepfather  being  made  the 
confidant  of  her  private  feelings.  So  even 
the  luxury  of  home-letters  was  a  very 
r€«tricted  one  to  her ;  and  as  to  any  other 
friendly  communion,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  during  the  two  years  and  a  half 
in  which  she  had  lived  in  the  Farquharson 
household,  she  had  never  yet  enjoyed  so 
long  a  conversation  with  anyone  outside  it 
as  that  into  which  the  American  girl  had 
beguiled  her. 

There  are  so  many  girls  whose  one  aim 
in  life  is  to  attract  notice,  that  the  very 
fact  of  their  success  is  a  shield  to  their 
quieter  sisters ;  and,  so  far,  Susie's  plainness 
of  dress  and  feature,  her  natural  timidity, 
and  the  ceaseless  ''  exigencies  "  of  Flo  and 
her  brothers,  had  been  effectual  in  shielding 
her  from  attention,  either  of  a  pleasant  or 
unpleasant  nature. 

Yet  this  pretty  American  girl,  with  the 
gorgeous  clothes,  had  noticed  her,  and 
persisted  in  doing  so  despite  all  the  in- 
voluntary rebuffs  with  which  shyness  and 
reserve  armed  the  young  governess.  She 
would  talk,  would  ask  questions,  pity,  and 
be  confidentia],  till  the  mere  remembrance 
of  it  all — of  the  sparkling,  sympathetic 
eyes,  the  bits  of  family  history  so  freely 
accorded;  above  all,  the  delicious  pressure 
of  that  little,  grey-gloved  hand — ^made  Susan 
Lane's  pulses  beat  more  quickly,  and  her 
cheeks  bum  with  sympathetic  excitement. 
She  felt  as  if  she  had  been  reading  the  first 
volume  of  some  exciting  story,  and  longed 
to  go  on  with  it  Such  a  charming  story, 
too,  and  such  a  charming  heroine  1  She 
kept  thinking  about  it  in  nttle  interrupted 
bits  all  day ;  during  the  children's  dinner, 
when  Mra.  Farqt^arson  addressed  her 
three  times,  once  to  ask  a  question  about 
the  weather,  and  twice  to  beg  that  she 
would  pay  more  attention  to  some  defect 
in  the  children's  manners ;  during  the  after- 
noon walk  with  the  boys ;  while  Flo  partook 
of  her  post-prandial  nap,  and  during  the 
lessons  which  followed ;  during  the  turmoil 


of  schoolroom-tea,  and  the  greater  turmoil 
of  the  subsequent  games ;  but  most  of  idl, 
and  most  happily,  when  the  small  fry  were 
at  last  in  their  respective  cots,  and  she  was 
left  at  liberty  to  sit  by  the  open  window, 
with  its  dingy  prospect  of  dead  walls  and 
back-yards,  and  dream  of  the  delightful 
life  led  by  the  other  girl,  wondering  where 
she  would  go  that  evening,  and  whether  she 
would  vex  Calton  by  asking  questions 
and  **  looking  around."  In  her  heart  Susie 
said  to  herself  that  she  could  not  imagine 
the  fair  American  doing  anything  else ; 
though  she  felt  sure  at  the  same  time  that 
the  vexation  was  not  of  a  very  severe 
order.  She  was  quite  certain  that  Calton 
was  very  nice.  The  tone  of  his  sister's 
'*  he's  real  good  to  me  always  ! "  had  let 
her  into  a  whole  history  of  brotherly  per- 
fections and  tenderness;  and  she  even 
found  herself  trying  to  picture  him,  a  tall, 
fair,  broad-shouldered  man,  like  his  sister 
and  yet  unlike,  with  her  blue  eyes,  only 
graver  and  more  sober,  her  frankness  with 
greater  dignity ;  one  who  would  be  at  once 
kind  and  firm  and  tender,  full  of 

.  Hi^h  thought  and  amiable  worda 
And  courthness,  and  the  desire  of  fame, 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  malcae  a  man. 

Susie's  picture  was  so  pleasant  when 
finished  that  she  sat  contentedly  looking 
at  it  in  her  mind's-eye  until  the  entrance 
of  a  servant  to  light  the  gas  aroused  her 
from  her  meditations ;  but  even  then  she 
got  out  Egbert's  thumbed  and  inky  atlas, 
and  amused  herself  by  tracing  out,  with 
the  tip  of  her  sofb  finger,  the  route  over 
which  the  travellers  had  journeyed,  and 
trying  to  imagine  all  the  different  wonders 
of  the  cities  where  they  had  stayed. 

She  had  not  spent  such  an  idle  or 
delightful  evening  for  years. 

There  was  no  pretty  American  girl  in 
the  gardens  next  day,  however;  nor  on  the 
following  one,  though  both  Flo  and  Susie 
looked  out  anxiously  for  her. 

"  I  don't  like  that  lady;  she  told  lies,  she 
did,"  the  small  child  remarked,  wrathful  at 
the  non-appearance  of  her  promised  sweets; 
and  though  Susie  said,  ''  Fie,  Flo  1  Hush  1 
you  shouldn't  say  that  The  lady  was  only 
joking,"  her  own  disappointment  was 
almost  as  great  as  the  little  girl's. 

*'  Yet  I  never  expected  to  see  her  again," 
she  told  herself  stoutly.  "How  very, 
ve^  silly  I  am ! " 

On  the  third  day,  however,  as  she  was 
sitting  quietly  at  the  foot  of  Speke's 
monument,  knitting  and  thinking,  while 
Flo  gambolled  after  a  little  dog  at  some 
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difltance,  a  voice  behind  her — the  very  one 
in  her  mind — exclaimed : 

"  Well,  this  is  strange  1  I  was  just  cal- 
culating I  might  meet  you  again  to-day, 
and  here  you  are  I  How  do  you  do  1  Yon 
haven't  forgotten  me,  have  youT'  This 
last  because  poor,  silly  Susan,  who  had  been 
dreaming  of  nothing  else  for  three  days 
and  three  nights,  was  too  much  taken 
aback  by  shyness  and  surprise  at  this 
sudden  greeting  to  do  anythmg  but  open 
her  soft  grey  eyes  to  their  utmost  width, 
and  colour  all  over  like  a  rose  bursting 
suddenly  into  blossom.  "  And  for  all  the 
world  as  if  I  were  a  male  being,''  the  other 
girl  said  afterwards  in  describing  it.  '<  But 
it's  the  loveliest  thing  to  see,  and  I'd  give 
anything  to  know  how  to  do  it  myself." 

'*  Had  you  forgotten  me ) "  she  repeated, 
smiling  so  prettily  that  Susie— too  charmed 
for  either  shyness  or  reticence — ^answered 
with  almost  childlike  fervour : 

"Foigotten  1  Oh  no,  I  could  not;  you 
were  so  kind." 

The  pretty  smile  deepened  and  softened. 

« Well,  it's  real  nice  of  you  to  say  so, 
anyway,"  she  said,  seating  herself  in  a 
graceful  little  attitude  beside  Susie — her 
costume  of  fawn-coloured  cambric  and  blue 
surah  silk  was  more  wonderful  than  ever, 
and  she  took  great  care  not  to  crumple  it, 
and  just  to  show  the  right  amount  of  her 
tiny  bronze  boot — '*for  I  couldn't  some- 
how foiget  you  either.  I  felt  like  I  must 
see  you  again ;  and  I  guess  I  know  now 
why  it  was.  I  only  knew  before  there 
was  somethmg  sort  of  home-like  in  your 
eyes — I  couldn't  imagine  what — that  made 
me  feel  like  crying  ^en  I  looked  at  you." 

"  Do  I  remind  you  of  anyone  1 "  asked 
Susie. 

She,  too,  "felt  like  crying"  at  the 
moment,  but  it  was  that  anyone  should 
speak  to  her  so,  and  lay  such  dainty, 
caressing  fingers  on  the  sleeve  of  her 
shabby  black  jacket 

'*  Yes ;  and  of  the  dearest  friend  I  ever 
had — Elizabeth  Emery.  Oh,  you  wouldn't 
wonder  at  my  feeling  bad  if  you'd  ever 
known  her.  She  was  just  the  loveliest 
soul  in  the  world — ^lovely  every  way ;  and 
you're  as  like  her  as  you  can  be.  I'd  give 
anything  for  Calton  to  see  you,  and  yet — 
I  don't  know.  I  guess  it  would  make  him 
feel  worse  than  me." 

''  Is  she  dead  1 "  asked  Susan  softly,  for 
the  tremble  in  the  American  girl's  voice 
seemed  to  bring  them  nearer  than  even 
her  previous  kindness. 


**  Yes  ;  she  died  of  small-pox,  nursing  a 
poor  Irish  help  of  her  mother's,  two  years 
ago.  It  was  then  Calton  came  to  Europe. 
He  couldn't  stay  home  afterwards.  Indeed, 
we  were  most  afraid  he'd  turn  Catholic, 
and  become  a  monk,  or  something;  but 
General  Yalpy — ^he's  a  fnend  of  ours  in  the 
Senate — got  him  a  post  in  the  embassy 
here,  and  he  came  over  to  London 
instead." 

Some  people  might  have  smiled  at  the 
bathos  here,  but  Susie  was  a  young  person 
sadly  deficient  in  humour.  She  asked  very 
earnestly,  "  Did  your  brother  care  for  her, 
then  f  "  and  blushed  crimson  immediately 
afterwards  at  her  own  ill-bred  curiosity. 
The  other  girl  nodded. 

"  They  were  going  to  be  married.  He'd 
been  engaged  to  her  four  years,  but  she 
wouldn't  leave  her  mother  befora  She 
sacrificed  herself  every  way.  Oh,  I  did 
love  Elizabeth  Emery  1 " 

Susie  was  silent  So  this  ideal  hero, 
the  ''Arthur"  of  her  imagination,  had 
loved  his — not  Guinevere ;  rather  the  ''  lily 
maid,"  and  had  lost  her,  too,  though  not 
as  Launcelot  lost  Elaine.  It  added  some- 
thing to  her  picture  of  him,  and  to  the 
pretty  story  she  had  been  reading.  She 
almost  started  when  her  companion 
exclaimed  with  a  gay  laugh : 

^  **  Do  tell,  if  we're  not  taking  just  like  old 
friends,  and  all  the  while  I've  not  even  told 
you  my  name — ^have  II" 

"  Mine  is  Susan  Lane,"  said  Susie  sently. 

"And  mine  is  Virginia  Gale  Medlicott 
Do  you  know,  I  'most  wish  yours  had  been 
Elizabeth;  but  it  doesn't  matter,  for  you're 
just  as  like  her,  anyhow,  and  I  guess  you're 
real  good  too.  I  thought  so  when  I  saw 
you  so  patient  with  that  hateful  child. 
Why,  here  she  is ! " 

"  Have  you  brought  the  sweets  1 "  said 
Flo  sternly.  "Miss  Lane  said  you  was 
joking.  I  think  joking  is  telling  Ues. 
Have  you  got  them  now  f  " 
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OHAFTER  I.      WITHIN  THREE  WEEKS. 

If  everyone  were  allowed  beforehand  to 
choose  and  select  for  himself  the  most 
pleaaant  method  of  performing  this  earthly 
pilgrimage,  there  would  be,  I  have  always 
thought,  an  immediate  run  upon  that  way 
of  getting  to  the  Delectable  Mountains 
which  is  known  as  the  Craft  and  Mystery 
of  Second-hand  Bookselling.  If,  further, 
one  were  allowed  to  select  and  arrange  the 
minor  details — suchi  for  instance,  as  the 
"  pitch  "  and  the  character  of  the  shop,  it 
would  seem  desirable  that^  as  regards  the 
latter,  the  kind  of  bookselling  should  be 
neither  too  lofty  nor  too  mean — that  is  to 
say,  that  one's  ambition  would  not  aspire 
to  a  great  collector's  estaUishment,  such 
as  one  or  two  we  might  name  in  Piccadilly, 
the  Haymarket^  or  New  Bond  Street: 
these  should  be  left  to  those  who  greatly 
dare  and  are  prepared  to  play  the  games 
of  Speculation  and  of  Patience ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  one  choose  an  open 
cart  at  the  beginning  of  the  Whitechapel 
Road,  or  one  of  the  shops  in  Seven  Dials, 
whose  stock-in-trade  consists  wholly  of  three 
or  four  boxes  outside  the  door  filled  with 
odd  volumes  at  twopence  apiece.  As  for 
"  pitch  "  or  situation,  one  would  wish  it  to 
be  somewhat  retired,  but  not  too  much;  one 
would  not,  for  instance,  willingly  be  thrown 
away  in  Hozton,  nor  would  one  languish  in 
the  obscurity  of  Kentish  Town ;  a  second- 
hand bookseller  must  not  be  so  far  removed 


from  the  haunts  of  men  as  to  place  him 
practically  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
collector ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
he  be  planted  in  a  busy  thoroughfare — the 
noise  of  many  vehicles,  the  hurry  of  quick 
footsteps,  the  swifb  current  of  anxious 
humanity  are  out  of  harmony  with  the 
atmosphere  of  a  second-hand  bookshop. 
Some  suggestion  of  external  repose  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  there  must  be  some 
stillness  in  the  air;  yet  the  thing  itself 
belongs  essentially  to  tibe  city — no  one  can 
imagine  a  second-hand  bookshop  beside 
green  fields — ^so  that  there  should  be  some 
murmur  and  perceptible  hum  of  mankind 
always  present  in  the  ear.  Thus  there  are 
half-a-dozen  bookshops  in  King  William 
Street,  Strand,  which  seem  to  enjoy  every 
possible  advantage  of  position,  for  they  are 
in  the  very  heart  of  London,  but  yet  are 
not  exposed  to  the  full  noise  and  tumult  of 
that  overflowing  tide  which  Bxagw  round 
Charing  Cross.  Again,  there  are  streets 
north  of  Holborn  and  Oxford  Street 
most  pleasantly  situated  for  the  second- 
hand bookseller,  and  there  are  streets 
where  he  ought  not  to  be,  where  he  has  no 
business,  and  where  his  presence  jars. 
'Could  we,  for  instance,  endure  to  see  the 
shop  of  a  second-hand  bookseller  established 
in  Cheapside  t 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  delightful 
spot  in  all  London  for  a  second-hand  book- 
shop is  that  occupied  by  Emblem's  in  the 
King's  Road,  Chelsea. 

It  stands  at  the  lower  end  of  the  road, 
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where  one  begins  to  realise  and  thoroughly 
feel  the  influenoes  of  that  ancient  and 
lordly  sabnrb.  At  this  end  of  the  road 
there  are  rows  of  houses  with  old-fashioned 
balconies ;  right  and  left  of  it  there  are 
streets  wliich  in  the  summer  and  early 
aatnmn  are  green,  yellow,  red,  and  golden 
with  their  masses  of  creepers;  squares 
which  look  as  if,  with  the  people  living 
in  them,  they  most  belong  to  the  year 
eighteen  hundred ;  neither  a  day  before  nor 
a  day  after;  tibey  Ue  open  to  the  road,  with 
their  gardens  full  of  trees.  Cheyne  Walk 
and  me  old  church,  with  its  red-brick 
tower,  and  the  new  Embankment^  are  all  so 
close  that  they  seem  part  and  parcel  of  the 
King's  Road.  The  great  Hospital  is  within 
five  minutes' walk,  and  sometimes  the  honest 
veterans  themselves  may  be  seen  wander- 
ing in  the  road.  The  air  is  heavy  with 
associations  and  memories.  You  can 
actually  smell  the  fragrance  of  the  new- 
made  Chelsea  buns,  fresh  from  the  oven, 
just  as  you  would  a  hundred  years  ago. 
YovL  may  sit  with  dainty  damsels,  all  hoops 
and  furbelows,  eating  custards  at  the  Bun- 
house  ;  you  may  wander  among  the  rare 
plants  of  the  Botanic  Gardens.  The  old 
great  houses  rise,  shadowy  and  magnificent, 
above  the  modem  terraces ;  Don  Saltero's 
Coffee  -  House  yet  opens  its  hospitable 
doors ;  Sir  Thomas  More  meditates  again 
on  Cheyne  Walk;  at  dead  of  night  the 
ghosts  of  ancient  minuet  tunes  may  be 
heard  from  the  Rotunda  of  Banelagh 
Oardens,  though  the  new  barracks  stand 
upon  its  site;  and  along  the  modem 
streets  you  may  fancy  that  if  you  saw  the 
ladies  with  t^eir  hoop  petticoats,  and  the 
gentlemen  with  their  wigs  and  their  three- 
cornered  hats  and  swords,  you  would  not 
be  in  the  least  astonished. 

Emblem's  is  one  of  two  or  three  shops 
which  stand  together,  but  it  differs  from  its 
neighbours  in  many  important  particulars. 
For  it  has  no  plate-glass,  as  the  others 
have;  nor  does  it  stand  like  them  with 
open  doors ;  nor  does  it  flare  away  gas  at 
night;  nor  is  it  bright  with  gilding  and 
fresh  paint ;  nor  does  it  seek  to  attract 
notice  byposters  and  bills.  On  the  contrary, 
it  retains  the  old,  small,  and  unpretending 
panes  of  glass  which  it  has  always  had ;  in 
the  evening  it  is  dimly  lighted,  and  it  closee 
early ;  its  door  is  always  shut,  and  although 
the  name  over  the  shop  is  dingy,  one  feels 
that  a  coat  of  paint,  while  it  would 
certainly  freshen  up  the  place,  would  take 
something  from  its  character.  For  a 
second-hand  bookseller  who  respects  him- 


self must  present  an  exterior  which  has 
something  of  faded  splendour,  of  worn 
paint  and  riiabbinees.  Within  tFe  shop, 
books  line  the  walls  and  cumber  the  floor. 
There  are  an  outer  and  an  inner  shop  ;  in 
the  former  a  small  table  stands  among  the 
books,  at  which  Mr.  James,  the  Assistant^ 
is  always  at  wotk  cataloguing,  when  he  is 
not  tying  up  parcels ;  sometunes  even  with 
gum  and  paste  repairing  the  slighter 
ravages  of  time  —  foxed  bindings  and 
close-cut  margins  no  man  can  repair.  In 
the  latter,  which  is  Mr.  Emblem's  sanctum, 
there  are  chairs  and  a  table,  also  covered 
with  books,  a  writing-desk,  a  small  safe, 
and  a  glass  case,  wherein  are  secured  the 
more  costly  books  in  stock.  Emblem's,  as 
must  be  confessed,  is  no  longer  quite  what 
it  was  in  former  days ;  twenty,  thirty,  or 
forty  years  ago  that  glass  case  was  filled 
with  precious  treasures.  In  those  days,  if 
a  man  wanted  a  book  of  county  history,  or 
of  genealogy,  or  of  heraldry,  he  knew 
where  was  ms  best  chance  of  finding  it,  for 
Emblem's,  in  its  prime  and  heyday,  had 
its  speciality.  Other  books  treating  on 
more>  frivolous  subjects,  such  as  science, 
belles  lettres,  Art,  or  politics,  he  would 
consider,  buy,  and  sell  again ;  but  he  took 
little  pride  in  them.  Collectors  of  county 
histories,  however,  and  genealo^-hunters 
and  their  kind,  knew  that  at  Emblem'si 
where  they  would  be  most  likely  to  get 
what  they  wanted,  they  would  have  to  pay 
the  market  price  for  it 

There  is  no  patience  like  the  patience  of 
a  book-collector ;  there  is  no  such  industry 
given  to  any  work  comparable  with  the 
thoughtful  and  anxious  industry  with 
which  he  pemses  the  latest  catalogues ; 
there  is  no  care  like  unto  that  which  rends 
his  mind  before  the  day  of  auction  or 
while  he  is  still  trying  to  pick  up  a  bargun; 
there  are  no  eyes  so  sharp  as  those  which 
pry  into  the  contents  of  a  box  itdl  of  old 
books,  tumbled  together,  at  sixpence 
i^iece.  The  bookseller  himself  partakes 
of  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  the  collector ; 
he  is  himself  a  collector,  though  he  sells  his 
collection;  like  the  amateur,  the  profes- 
sional moves  heaven  and  earth  to  get  a 
bargain ;  like  him,  he  rejoices  as  much  over 
a  book  which  has  been  picked  up  below  its 
price,  as  over  a  lost  sheep  which  has  re- 
turned into  the  fold.  But  Emblem  is  now 
old,  and  Emblem's  shop  h  no  longer  what 
it  was  to  the  collector  of  the  last  genera- 
tion. 

It  was  an  affcemoon  in  late  September, 
and  in  this  very  year  of  grace,  eighteen 
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hondred  ^nd^faghtgr-iotM*.,  The  day  was  aa 
simny  and  waniv>s  any  of  the  daya  of  its, 
predecessor  Angostus  the  GkirgQoasi  but 
yet  thare  was  an  aatttmnal  feeling  in  the 
air  which  made  itself  felt  even  in  streets 
where  there  were  no  red  and  yellow  Yir- 
gioia  creepers,  no  square  gardens  with  long 
trails  of  mignonette  and  banks  of  flower- 
ii^  nastnrtioma.  In  fact,  yon  cannot  any- 
where escape  the  aotomoal  feelingi  which 
begins  aboat  the^  middle  of  Sep^mber. 
It  makes  old  people  think  with  sadness 
that  the  grasshopper  is  a  buiden  in  the 
land,  and  that  the  almond-tree  is  aboat  to 
flonriah;  bat  the  yoong  it  fills  with  a 
vinoos  and  intoxicated  rojoicing,  as  if  the 
time  of  feasting,  firaits,  harvests,  and  yoong 
wine,  strong  and  froity,  was  npon  the 
world.  It  made  Mr.  James — Us  somame 
has  never -been  ascertained,  bat  man  and 
boy,  Mr.  Jaaaa.es  has  been  at  Emblem's  for 
twenty-five  years  and  more— leave  his  table 
where  he  was  preparing  the  forthcoming 
catalogae,  and  go  to  the  open  door,  where 
he  wasted  a  good  minate  and  a  half  in 
gaaing  ap  at  the  clear  sky  and  down  the 
sonny  street  Then  he  stretched  his  arms 
and  retomed  to  his  work,  impelled  by  the 
sense  of  duty  rather  than  by  the  scoorge 
of  necessity,  becaose  there  was  no  horry 
about  the  catal<^gae  and  most  of  the  bocks 
in  it  were  rabl^h,  and  at  that  season  of 
the  year  few  customers  could  be  expected, 
and  there  were  no  parcels  to  tie  op  and 
send  outb  He  went  back  to  his  work, 
therefore,  bat  he  left  the  door  partly  open 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  warm 
sunshine.  Now  for  Emblem's  to  have  its 
door  open,  was  much  as  if  Mr.  Emblem 
himself  Should  so  far  forget  his  self- 
respect  as  to  sit  in  lus  ^hirt-sleeves.  The 
shop  had  been  ratbev-  dark,  the  window 
being  full  of  books,  but  now  through  the 
open  door  there  poured  a  little  stream  of 
sunshine,  reflected  from  some  far-off  win^ 
dow.  It  fell  upon  &  row  of  old  eighteenth 
century  volumes,  bound  in  dark  and  rusty 
leather,  and  did  so  light  up  and  glorify  the 
dingy  bindings  and  faded  gold,  that  they 
seemed  fresh  &om  the  binder's  hands,  and 
just  ready  for  the  noble  purchaser,  long 
since  dead  and  gone,  whose  book  plate 
they  bore.  Some  of  this  golden  stream 
fell  also  upon  the  head  of  the  Assistant 
— ^it  was  a  red  head,  with  fiery  red  eyes, 
red  eyebrows,  bristly  and  thick,  and  shiprp 
thin  features  to  match — and  it  gave  him 
the  look  of  one  who  is  dragged  unwillingly 
intQ  the  sunlight.  Howevw,  Mr.  James 
took  no  nntice  of  the  sunshine,  and  went 


on  with  .his  *cati4og9ing  almost  as  if  he 
liked  that  kind  of  work.  There  are  many 
people  who  seem  to  like  dull  work,  and 
they  would  not  be  a  bit  more  unhappy  if 
they  were  made  to  take  the  place  of 
Sisyphus,  or  transformed  into  the  damsels 
who  are  conden^ned  to  toil  continually  at 
the  weary  work  of  pouring  water  into  a 
sieve.  Perhaps  Sisyphus  does  not  so  much 
mind  the  continiual  going  up  and  down  faUL 
'*  After  all,"  he  might  say,  *'  this  is  better 
than  the  lot  of  poor  Ixion.  At  all  events, 
I  have  got  my  limbs  free."  ..  Ldon,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  doabt^  is  f oU  of  pity  for 
his  poor  friend  Sisyphus.  "  I,  at  Jieast," 
he  says,  "  have  no  work  to  do.  And  the 
rapid  motion  of  the  wheel  is  in  sultry 
weather  sometimes  pleasant" 

Behind  the  shop,  where  had  been  origi- 
nally the  "  back  parlour,"  in  the  days  when 
every  genteel  house  in  Chelsea  had  both 
its  front  and  back  parlour — the  latter  for 
sitting  and  living  in,  the  former  for  the 
recepnon  of  company — sat  this  afternoon 
the  proprietor,  the  man  whose  name  had 
stood  above  the  shop  for  fifty  years,  the 
original  and  oiUy  Emblem.  He  was — ^nay, 
he  is — for  you  may  still  find  him  in  ms 
place,  and  may  make  his  acquaintance  over 
a  county  history  any  day  in  the  King's 
Boad — he  is  an  old  man  now,  advanced  in 
the  seventiesi  who  was  bom  before  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought,  and  can 
remember  Chelsea  when  it  was  full  of 
veterans  wounded  in  battles  fought  long 
before  the  Corsican  AttQa  was  let  loose 
upon  the  world.  ,  His  fa^  wears  the  peace- 
ful and  wise  expression  which  belongs 
peculiarly  to  his  profe#on.  Other  caU- 
ings  make  a  man  look  peaceful,  but  not 
all  other  callings  make  him  look  wise* 
M&  Emblem  was  bom  by  nature  of  a 
calm  temperament — otherwise  he  would 
not  have  been  happy  in  his  business;  a 
smile  lies  generally  upon  his  lips,  and  his 
eyes  are  soft  ana  benign;  his  hair  is 
white,  and  his  face,  .once  ruddy,  is  pale, 
yet  not  shrank  and  seamed  with  furrows 
as  happens  to  so  mainjr  old  men,  but  round 
and  film ;  like  his  chmand  lips  it  is  clean 
shaven ;  he  wears  a  black  coat  extraordi- 
narily shiny  in  the  sleeve^  and  a  black  silk 
stock  just  as  he  used  to  wear  in  the  thirties 
when  he  was  young,  and  something  of  a 
dandy,  and  would  show  himself  on  a  Satur- 
day evening  in  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane ;  and 
the  stock  is  fastened  behind  with  a  silver 
buckle.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  'delightful  old 
gentleman  to  look  at  and  pleasant  to  con- 
verse with,  and  on  his  brow  evervone  who 
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can  read  may  see,  visibly  stamped,  the  seal 
of  a  harmless  and  honest  life.  At  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  man,  one's  opinion 
of  humanity  is  sensibly  raised,  and  even 
house-agents,  plumbers,  and  suburban 
builders,  feel  that,  after  all,  virtue  may 
bring  with  it  some  reward. 

The  quiet  and  warmth  of  the  afternoon, 
unbroken  to  his  accustomed  ear,  as  it 
would  be  to  a  stranger,  by  the  murmurous 
roll  of  London,  made  him  sleepy.  In  his 
hand  he  held  a  letter  which  he  had  been 
reading  for  the  hundredth  time  and  of 
which  he  knew  by  heart  every  word ;  and 
as  his  eyes  closed  he  went  back  in  imagina- 
tion to  a  passage  in  the  past  which  it 
recalled. 

He  stood,  in  imagination,  upon  the  deck 
of  a  sailing-ship — an  emigrant  ship.  The 
year  was  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four, 
a  year  when  very  few  were  tempted  to  try 
their  fortunes  in  a  country  torn  by  civil 
war.  With  him  were  his  daughter  and  his 
son-in-law,  and  they  were  come  to  bid  the 
latter  fareweE 

"  My  dearr— my  dear,"  cried  the  wife,  in 
her  husband's  arms,  "  come  what  may,  I 
will  join  you  in  a  year." 

Her  husband  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"  They  do  not  want  me  here,"  he  said; 
"  the  work  goes  into  stronger  and  rougher 
hands.  Perhaps  over  there  we  may  eet  on 
better,  and  besides,  it  seems  an  openmg." 

If  the  kind  of  work  which  he  wanted 
was  given  to  stronger  and  rougher  hands 
than  his  in  £ngland,  far  more  would  it  be 
the  case  in  young  and  rough  America.  It  was 
journalistic  wou — ^writing  work — ^that  he 
wanted ;  and  he  was  a  gentleman,  a  scholar, 
and  a  creature  of  retired  and  re&ied  tastes 
and  manners.  There  are,  perhaps,  some 
still  living  who  have  survived  the  tem- 
pestuous ufe  of  the  ordinary  Fleet  Street 
*< newspaper  man"  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago ;  perhaps  one  or  two  among  these 
remember  Claude  Aglen — but  he  was  so 
short  a  time  with  them  that  it  is  not  likely; 
those  who  do  remember  him  will  under- 
stand that  the  way  to  success,  rough  and 
thorny  for  all,  for  such  as  Aglen  was 
impossible. 

**  But  you  will  think  every  day  of  little 
Irisl"  said  his  wife.  "Oh,  my  dear,  if  I 
were  only  going  with  you !  And  but  for  me 
you  wocdd  be  at  home  with  your  father, 
well  and  happy." 

Then  in  hjs  dream,  which  was  also  a 
memory,  the  old  man  saw  *how  the  young 
husband  kissed  and  comforted  his  wife. 

•'My  dear,"  said  Claude,  ''if  it  were  not 


for  you,  what  happiness  could  I  have  in 
the  world!  Courage,  mv  wife,  courage 
and  hope.  I  shall  tmnk  of  you  and  of  Iris 
all  day  and  aU  night  until  we  meet  again." 

And  so  they  puted  and  the  ship  sailed 
away. 

The  old  man  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
about  him.    It  was  a  dream. 

"It  was  twenty  years  ago,"  he  said, 
"  and  Iris  was  a  baby  in  arms.  Twenty 
years  ago,  and  he  never  saw  his  wife  again. 
Never  again  1  Because  she  died,"  he  added 
after  a  pause  ;  "  my  Alice  died." 

He  shed  no  tears,  bebg  so  old  that  the 
time  of  tears  was  well-nigh  past — at 
seventy-five  the  eyes  are  cEier  than  at 
forty,  and  one  is  no  longer  surprised  or 
disappointed,  and  seldom  even  angry, 
whatever  happens. 

But  he  opened  the  letter  in  his  hand 
and  read  it  again  mechanically.  It  was 
written  on  tlun  foreign  paper,  and  the 
creases  of  the  folds  £sd  become  gaping 
rents.  It  was  dated  September,  1866, 
just  eighteen  years  back. 

"  When  you  read  these  lines,"  the 
letter  said,  "  I  shall  be  in  the  silent  land, 
whither  Alice,  my  wife,  has  gone  before  mei 
It  would  be  a  strange  thing  only  to  think 
upon  this  journey  mdch  lies  before  me,  and 
which  I  must  take  idone,  had  I  time  leffc 
for  thinking.  But  I  have  not  I  may 
last  a  week,  or  I  may  die  in  a  few  hours. 
Therefore,  to  the  point 

"In  one  small  thing  we  deceived  yon, 
Alice  and  I — ^my  name  is  not  Aglen  at  all ; 
we  took  that  name  for  certam  reasons. 
Perhaps  we  were  wrong,  but  we  thought 
that  as  we  were  quite  poor,  and  likely  to 
remain  poor,  it  would  be  well  to  keep  our 
secret  to  ourselves.  Forgive  us  both  this 
suppression  of  the  trutL  We  were  made 
poor  by  our  own  voluntary  act  and  deed, 
and  because  I  married  the  only  woman  I 
loved. 

"Iwaa  engaged  to  a  girl  whomldid  not 
love.  We  had  been  brought  up  like  brother 
and  sister  together,  but  I  did  not  love  her, 
though  I  was  engaged  to  her.  In  breaking 
tins  engagement  I  angered  my  &ther.  In 
marrying  Alice  I  angered  him  still  more. 

"  I  now  know  that  he  has  forgiven  me ; 
he  forgave  me  on  his  death-bed ;  he  revoked 
his  former  will  and  made  me  his  sole  heir — 
just  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  destroy 
his  old  affection — subject  to  one  condition 
— viz.,  that  the  girl  to  whom  I  was  first 
engaged  should  receive  the  whole  income 
untQ  I,  or  mv  heirs,  should  return  to 
England  in  oroer  to  claim  the  inheritance. 
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'*  It  is  str^iee.  I  die  in  a  wooden  shanty, 
in  a  little  Western  town,  the  editor  of  a 
miserable  little  ooontry  paper.  I  have 
not  money  enough  even  to  bnry  me,  and 
yet^  if  I  were  at  home,  I  might  be  called  a 
rich  man,  as  men  ga*  My  little  Iris  will 
bean  heiresa  At  the  very  moment  when 
I  learn  that  I  am  my  fadier's  heir,  I  am 
strode  down  by  fever ;  and  now  I  know 
that  I  shall  never  get  up  again. 

**  It  is  strange.  Yet  my  &ther  sent  me 
his  forgiveness,  and  my  ^e  is  dead,  and 
the  wealth  that  has  come  is  useless  to  ma 
Wherefore,  nothing  now  matters  mnch  to 
me,  and  I  know  that  yon  will  hold  my  last 
wishes  sacred. 

'*  I  desire  that  Iris  shall  be  educated  as 
well  and  tiboroughly  as  you  can  afford; 
keep  her  free  from  rough  and  rude  com- 

!>an]ons;  make  her  understand  that  her 
ather  was  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family ; 
this  knowledge  will,  perhaps,  help  to  give 
her  self-respect  If  any  misfortune  should 
fidl  upon  you,  such  as  tibe  loss  of 
health  or  wealth,  give  the  papers  enclosed 
to  a  trustworthy  solicitor,  and  bid  him  act 
as  is  best  in  the  interests  of  Iris.  If,  as  I 
hope,  adlwill  go  well  with  you,  do  not  open 
ttie  papers  until  my  child's  twenty-first 
birthday ;  do  not  let  her  know  until  then 
that  she  is  going  to  be  rich ;  on  her  twenty- 
first  birthday,  open  the  papers  and  bid  her 
daim  her  own. 

"To  the  woman  I  wronged — I  know 
not  whether  she  has  married  or  not — 
bid  Lns  carry  my  last  message  of  sorrow 
at  what  has  happened.  I  do  not  regret, 
and  I  have  never  regretted,  that  I 
married  AUce.  Bnt^  I  gave  her  pain, 
for  which  I  have  never  ceased  to  grieva 
I  have  been  punished  for  this  breach  of 
faith.  You  will  find  among  the  papers 
an  account  of  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  engagement.  There 
is  also  in  the  packet  my  portrait^  taken 
when  I  was  a  lad  of  sixteen ;  give  her  that  as 
well;  tiiere  is  the  certificate  of  my  marriage, 
myregister  of  baptism,  that  of  Iris's  baptuum, 

my  signet  ring "   "His  arms" — ^theold 

man  interrupted  his  reading — ''his  arms 
were :  quarterly:  first  and  fourth,  two  roses 
and  a  hour's  head,  erect;  second  and 
third,  sules  and  fesse  between— between 
— ^but  I  cannot  remember  what  it  was 

between "    He  went  on  reading :  '*  My 

f  atlier's  last  letter  to  me ;  Alice's  letters,  and 
one  or  two  from  yoursdt  If  Iris  should 
unhappily  die  before  her  twenty-first  birth- 
day, open  these  papers,  find  out  from  them 
the  owner's  name  and  address,  seek  her 


out,  and  tell  her  that  she  will  never  now  be 
disturbed  by  any  claimants  to  the  estata" 

The  letter  ended  here  abraptly,  as  if  the 
writer  had  designed  to  add  more,  but  was 
prevented  by  deatL 

For  there  was  a  postscript^  in  another 
hand,  which  stated:  ''Mr.  Aglen  died 
November  25th,  1866,  and  is  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  Johnson  City,  HI" 

The  old  man  folded  the  letter  carefully, 
and  laid  it  on  the  tabla  Then  he  rose 
and  walked  across  the  room  to  the  safe, 
which  stood  widi  open  door  in  the  comer 
farthest  from  the  fireplaca  Among  its 
contents  was  a  packet  sealed  and  ti^  up 
in  red  tape,  endorsed :  "  For  Lna  To  be 
given  to  her  on  her  twenty-first  birthday. 
From  her  father." 

"  It  will  be  her  twenty-first  birthday," 
he  said,  "in  three  weeka  Then  I  must 
give  her  the  packet.  So— -so — ^with  the 
portrait  of  her  father,  and  his  marriage- 
certificata"  He  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing, 
with  the  papers  in  his  hand.  "She  will 
be  safe,  whatever  happens  to  me;  and  as 
for  me,  if  I  lose  her — of  course  I  shall 
lose  her.  Why,  what  will  it  matter! 
Have  I  not  lost  all,  except  Iris!  One 
must  not  be  selfish.  Oh^  Iris,  what  a 
surprise — ^what  a  surprise  I  have  in  store 
for  you  1 " 

He  placed  the  letter  he  had  been  read- 
ing within  the  tape  which  fastened  the 
bundle,  so  that  it  should  form  a  part  of 
the  communication  to  be  made  on  Iris's 
birthday. 

"There,"  he  said,  "now  I  shall  read 
this  letter  no  more.  I  wonder  how  many 
times  I  have  read  it  in  the  last  eighteen 
years,  and  how  often  I  have  wondered 
what  the  child's  fortune  would  be!  In 
three  weeks — ^in  three  short  weeka  Oh, 
Iris,  if  you  only  knew  1 " 

He  put  back  the  letters  and  the  packet, 
locked  the  safe,  and  resumed  his  seat. 

The  red-eyed  Assistant,  still  gumming 
and  pastinff  his  slips  with  punctilious 
regard  to  duty,  had  been  following  his 
master's  movements  with  curiosity. 

"Counting  his  investments  again  as 
usual,"  Mr.  James  murmured.  "  Ah,  and 
adding  'em  up  !  Always  at  it.  Oh,  what 
a  trade  it  must  have  been  once  !" 

Just  then  there  appeared  in  the  door  a 
gentlemaa  He  was  quite  shabby,  and 
even  ragged  in  his  dress,  but  he  was  clearly 
a  gentleman.  He  was  no  longer  young; 
his  shoulders  were  bent,  and  he  had  l£e 
unmistakable  stamp  and  carriage  of  a 
student. 
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"  Gav'iior's  at  home,"  said  the  ABaistaint 
briefly. 

The  visitor  walked  into  the  sanetmn. 
He  had  under  his  arm  half-a-dozen 
Yolumes,  which,  without  a  w^^ftl^  he  laid 
before  Mr.  Emblem,  and  untied  the  string. 

'*  You  ought  to  know  this  book,"  he  said 
without  furwer  introduction. 

Mr.  Emblem  looked  doubtfoUy  at  the 
visitor. 

"You  sold  it  to  me  twenty-five  years 
ago,"  he  went  on,  "for  five  pounds." 

**I  did.  And  I  remember  now.  You 
are  Mr.  Frai^  Farrar.  Why,  it  is  twenty- 
five  years  ago  1 !' 

"I  have  bought  no  more  books  for 
twenty  yean  and  more,"  he  replied. 

"Sad — sad!  Dear  me — tut,  tut! — 
bought  no  books?  And  you,  Mr.  Farrar, 
onoe  my  best  costomer.  And  now — ^you 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  are  going  to 
sell — ^that  you  actually  want  to  sell — this 
precious  bocdcl " 

"I  am  seDinff,  one  by  one,  all  my 
books,"  replied  me  other  with  a  sigh.  "  I 
am  going  downUU,  Emblem,  fast" 

"Oh,  dear,  dear,  dearl"  replied  the 
bookseller.  "This  is  veiy  sad.  One 
camiot  bear  to  think  of  the  libraries  being 
dispersed  and  sold  o£  And  now  yours, 
Mr.  Farrar  1  Really,  yours  1  Must  it 
bel" 

" '  Needs  must,' "  Mr.  Farrar  said  with  a 
sickly  smile,  "  needs  mast  when  the 
devil  drives.  I  have  parted  with  half  my 
books  already.  But  I  thought  you  might 
like  to  have  this  set,  because  they  were 
onoe  your  own." 

<'So  I  should"— Sfr.  Emblem  laid  a 
loving  hand  upon  the  volumes — "so  I 
shouM,  Mr.  Farrar,  but  not  from  you ;  not 
from  you,  sir.  Why,  you  were  almoc^  my 
best  customer — I  think  almost  my  very 
best — ^thirty  years  ago,  when  my  trade  was 
better  than  it  is  now.  Yes,  you  gave  me 
five  poundi^ — or  was  it  five  pounds  ten  1 — 
for  this  very  work.  And  it  is  worth  twelve 
pounds  now— I  assure  you  it  is  worth 
twelve  pounds,  if  it  is  worth  a  penny." 

"  Will  you  give  me  ten  pounds  for  it, 
then  1 "  cried  the  other  eagerly ;  "  I  want 
the  money  badly." 

*'  No,  I  can't ;  but  I  will  send  you  to  a 
man  who  can  and  will  I  do  not  specu- 
late now;  I  never  go  to  auctions  I  am 
old,  you  secL  Besides,  I  am  poor.  I  will 
not  buy  your  book,  but  I  will  send  you  to  a 
man  who  will  give  you  ten  pounds  for  it,  I 
am  Bure,  and  then  he  will  sell  it  for 
fifteen."    He  wrote  the  address  on  a  slip 


of  paper.  "  Why,  Mr.  Fairar,  if  an  old 
friend,  so  to  i^jeak,  ean  pot  the  questioB, 
why  in  the  .world ^" 

'*  The  most  natural  thing,"  replied  Mr. 
Farrar  with  a  cold  laugh ;  "  I  am  old,  as  I 
told  you,  and  the  younger  men  get  all  tixe 
work.  That  is  alL  Nobody  wants  a 
genealogist  and  antiquary." 

"  Dear  me,  dear  me  1  Why,  Mr.  Farrar, 
I  remember  now ;  you  used  to  know  my 
poor  BOUoin-law,  who  is  dead  eighteen  years 
since.  I  was  just  reading  the  last  letter  he 
ever  wrote  me,  just  hefyte  he  died.  You 
used  to  eome  here  and  sit  with  him  in  the 
evening.    I  remember  now.    So  you  did. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  good  will,"  said 
Mr.  Farrar.  "  Yes,  I  remember  your  son- 
in-law.    I  knew  him  before  his  mairiaga" 

"  Did   you  ?      Before    his    maxfia^  1 

Then "    He  was  going  to  add^  "  l^en 

you  can  tell  me  his  real  name,"  but  he 
paused,  betMse  it  is  a  pit^  ever  to  acknow- 
ledge ignorance,  and  especially  ignorance 
in  such  elementary  matters  as  your  son-in- 
law's  name. 

So  "Nb.  Emblem  cheeked  himseli 

"  He  ought  to  have  been  a  rich  man," 
Mr.  Farrar  continued ;  "  but  he  quarrelled 
with  his  father,  who  cut  him  off  with  a 
shilling,  I  suppose." 

Then  the  poor  scholar,  who  could  find 
no  market  for  his  learned  papers,  tied  up 
his  books  again  and  went  away  with  hang- 
ing head. 

"UghT'  Mr.  James,  who  had  been 
listening,  groaned  as  Mr.  Farrar  passed 
through  the  door.  "Ughl  Gall  that  a 
way  of  doing  business  t  Why,  if  it  had 
been  me,  I'd  have  bought  the  book  off  of 
that  old  chap  for  a  couple  o'  pounds,  I 
woald.  Aye,  or  a  sov,  so  seedy  he  is,  and 
wants  money  so  bad.  And  I  know  who'd 
have  given  twelve  pound  for  it,  in  the  trade 
too.  Gall  that  carrying  on  business  %  Ha 
may  well  add  up  his  investm^its  every 
day,  if  he  can  afford  to  chuck  suchehanoea. 
Ah,  but  he'll  retire  socm."  His  fiery  eyee 
brightened,  and  his  face  glowed  with  the 
joy  of  anticipation.  "  He  must  retire  before 
long." 

There  came  another  visitor.  This  time 
it  was  a  lanky  boy,  with  a  blue  bag  over 
his  shoulder  and  a  notebook  and  pencil- 
stump  iu  his  hand.  He  nodded  to  the 
Assistant  as  to  an  old  friend  with  whona 
one  may  be  at  ease,  set  down  his  bag, 
opened  his  notebook,  and  nibbled  his  stump. 
Then  he  read  aloud,  with  a  comma  or  semi- 
colon between  each,  a  dozen  or  twenl^ 
titles.    They  were  the  names  of  the  books 
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whioh  his  employer  wished  to  pick:  up. 
The.  red-eyed  AMistftnt  listened,  and  shook 
his  head.  Then  the  boy,  witboiit  another 
word,  shotldered  his  bag  and  departed,  on 
his  way  to  the  next  second-hand  bode* 
shop. 

He  was  followed,  at  a  decent  interval, 
by  another  oalltt.  This  time  it  was  an  <Ad 
gentleman  who  opened  the  door,  pat  in 
his  head,  and  looked  about  him  with  qutek 
and  suspicious  glance.  At  sight  of  the 
Assistant  he  nodded  and  smiled  in  the  most 
friendly  way  possible,  and  came  in. 

"  Grood  -  morning,  Mr.  James;  good- 
morning,  my  friend.  Splendid  weather. 
Pray  don't  distorb  yonrself,  I  am  jnst 
having  a  look  round— only  a  look  round, 
you  know.    Don't  move,  Mr.  James. "    ' 

He  i^dressed  Mr.  James,  but  he  was 
looking  at  the  shelves  as  he  spoke,  and, 
with  Sie  habit  of  a  book-hunter,  taking 
down  die  volumes,  looking  at  the  title- 
pages  and  replacing  them;  under  his  arm 
he  carried  a  single  volume  in  old  leather 
binding. 

Mr.  James  nodded  his  head,  but  did 
disturb  himself;  in  fact,  he  rose  with  a 
scowl  upon  his  face,  and  followed  this  politiQ 
old  gentleman  alltound  the  shop,  pubcing 
himself  dose  to  his  elbow.  One  might 
almost  suppose  that  he  suspected  him,  so 
close  -and  assiduous  was  his  assistance* 
Bat  the  visitor,  accepting  these  attentions 
as  if  they  were  customary,  and  the  result  of 
high  breeding,  went  slowly  roux^d  the 
shelves,  taking  down  book  after  book,  ba$ 
buying  none.  Presently  he  smiled  again, 
and  said  that  he  must  be  moving  on,  and 
very  politely  thanked  Mr.  Jame^  for  his 
kindnes& 

"  Nowhere,"  he  was  so  good  as  to  sayi 
"  does  one  get  so  much  personal  kindness 
and  attention  as  at  Emblem's.  Good- 
monung,  Mr.  James;  good-mosning,  my 
friend." 

Mr.  James  grunted;  and  closed  the  doo? 
after  him. 

"  Ugh  i "  he  said  with  disgust,  "J  know 
you.;  I  know  yoyr  likes.  Want  to  make 
your  set  complete— eh)  Want  to  sneak 
one  of  OUT  bodes  to  do  it  with,  don't  you  I 
Ah!"  He  looked  into  the  back  shofi 
before  he  returned  to  his  paste^  and  lus 
slips.  "That  was  Mr.  Potts^  the  great 
Qaeen  Anne  collector,  sir.  Most  notorious 
book-*snatcher  in  all  London,  and  the  most 
bare&oed.  Wanted  our  fourth  volume  of 
the  Athenian  Oracle.  I.  saw  his  eyes 
reai^hed  o^t  this  way,  and  that  way,  and 
alwavs  restins  on  that  volume.    I  saw  him 


alqng  to  the  <  shell  Grot  another 
odd  volume  just  like  it  in  his  wicked  old 
hand,  ready  to  >ch&nge  it  when  I  wasn't 
looking." 

"Al^"  said  Mr*  Emblem,  waking  up 
from  lus  dream  of  Iris  and  her  father's 
letter ;  "  ah,  they  will  try  it  on.  Keep 
your  eyes  open,  James." 

'^No  thanks,  as  usual,"  grumbled  Mr. 
James  as  he  returned. to  his  gum  and  his 
scissors.  "  Might  as  well  have  left  him  to 
snatdi  the  booK."  ' 

Hetre,  however,  James  was  wro^g, 
because  it  is  the  first  duty  of  an  Assistant 
to  hinder  and  obstruct  the  book-enatcher, 
who  carries  on  his  work  by'  methods  of 
crafty  and  fraudulent  exchange  rather  than 
by  plain  theft,  which  is  a  mere  bratal  way. 
For,  .first,  the  book-snatcher  marks  lus 
prey ;  he  finds  the  shop  which  has  a  setr 
contuning  the  vcdume  which  is  missing  in 
his  own  set;  nesct^  he  ano^  himself  with  a 
volume  which  closely  resembles  the  one  he 
covets,  and  then,  on  pret^ce  of  turning 
over  the  leaves,  he  watches  his  oppor- 
tunity to  efibct  an  exchange,  and  goes  away 
rejoicing,  his  set  complete.  No  collector, 
as  is  very  well  known,  whether  of  books, 
coins,  pictures^  medals,  fans,  Kcarabs,  book- 
plates, autographs,  staiQps,  oranything  eUe, 
has  a4y  conscience  at  all  Anybody  c^  cut 
out  slips  and  make  a  catalogue,  but  itr 
requires  a  sharp  Assistant}  with  eyes  all 
over  his  head  like  a  spider,  to  be  always 
on  guard  against  this  felonious  and  un-^ 
scrupulous  collector. 

Next,  there  cam^  two  schoolboys  to- 
gether, who  asked  tot.  and  bought  a  crib  to 
Yirgil ;  and  then  a  girl  who  wanted  some 
cheap  French  reading*book  Just  as  the 
dock  began  to  strike  five^  Mr.  Emblem  lifted 
his  head  and  looked  up.  The  shop-door 
opened,,  and  there:  stepped  in,  rubbing  his 
shoes  on  the  mat  as  if  he  belonged  to  the 
house,  an  elderly  gentleman  of  somewhat 
singular  appearai|o&  •  He  wore'a  Fee  cap, 
but  was  otherwise  dressed  as  an  English- 
man— in  black  frock eoat,  thatis,  buttoned 
up — except  that  his  feet  were  encased^  in 
black  cloth  shoes,  so  that  he  went  noise- 
lesdy.  His  hair  was  short  and  ^hite,  and 
he  wove  a  si)udl  white  beard;  his  skin 
was  arather  dark  brown ;  he  was,  in  fieust, 
a  Hindoo,  and  his  name  was  Lala  Boy. 

He  nodded  gravely  to  Mr.  James  and 
walked  into  the  back  shop. 

"It  goes  well,"  be  asked,,  "with  the 
buying  ^d  the  selling  ? "  . 

"  Surely,  Lala,) surely." 

*'  A  Quiet  wav  of  buvine  and  sellinff : 
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a  way  fit  for  one  who  meditates,"  said  the 
Hindoo,  looking  round.  "Tell  me,  my 
friend,  what  ailB  the  child  I    iBsheaiokr' 

"  The  cUld  is  well,  Lala." 

«Her  mind  wandered  this  morning. 
She  failed  to  perceive  a  simple  method 
which  I  tried  to  teach  her.  I  feared  she 
might  be  iU." 

"  She  is  not  ill,  my  Mend,  but  I  think 
her  mind  is  troabled." 

"  She  is  a  woman.  We  are  men.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  that  is  able  to 
trouble  the  mind  of  the  Philosopher." 

«  Nothing,"  said  Mr.  Emblem  numfnlly, 
as  if  he,  too,  was  a  Disciple.  "  Nothing ;  is 
there  now  I " 

The  stoutness  of  the  assertion  was 
sensibly  impaired  by  the  question. 

'*  Not  poverty,  which  is  a  shadow ;  nor 
pain,  which  passes ;  nor  the  loss  of  woman's 
love,  which  is  a  gain ;  nor  fall  from  great- 
ness— ^nothing.  Nevertheless,"  his  eyes  did 
look  anxious  in  spite  of  his  philosophy, 
« tUs  trouble  of  the  child — ^will  it  soon  be 
over  1 " 

<<  I  hope  this  evening,"  said  Mr.  Emblem. 
"  Indeed  I  am  sure  tluit  it  will  be  finished 
this  evening.' 

"  If  the  child  had  a  mother,  or  a  brother, 
or  any  protectors  but  ourselves,  my  Mend, 
we  might  leave  her  to  them.  But  she  has 
nobody  except  you  and  me.  I  am  glad 
that  she  is  not  iU." 

He  left  Mr.  Emblem,  and  passing  through 
the  door  of  'communication  between  house 
and  shop,  went  noiselessly  up  the  stairs. 

One  more  visitor — unusual  for  so  many 
to  call  on  a  September  afternoon.  This 
time  it  was  a  youngish  man  of  thirty  or  so, 
who  stepped  into  me  shop  with  an  air  of 
business,  and,  taking  no  notice  at  all  of 
the  Assistant,  walked  swiftly  into  the  back 
shop  and  shut  the  door  beh&d  him. 

"I  thought  so,"  murmured  Mr.  James. 
"  After  he's  been  counting  up  his  invest- 
ments, his  lawyer  calls.  More  investments." 

Mr.  David  Ghalker  was  a  solicitor  and, 
according  to  his  Mends,  who  were  proud 
of  him,  a  sharp  practitioner.  He  was,  in  fact, 
one  of  those  members  of  the  profession 
who,  starting  with  no  connection,  have  to 
make  business  for  themselves.  This,  in 
London,  they  do  by  encouraging  the 
county  court,  setting  neighbours  by  tiie 
ears,  lending  money  in  small  sums,  foment- 
ing quarrels,  chai^g  commissions,  and 
genenilly  making  themselves  a  blessing 
and  a  boon  to  the  district  where  they 
reside.  But  chiefly  Mr.  Ghalker  occupied 
himself  with  lending  money. 


"  Now,  Mr.  Emblem,"  he  said,  not  m  a 
menacing  tone,  but  as  one  who  warns; 
**  now,  Mr.  Emblem." 

<'Now,  Mr.  Ghalker,"  the  bookseller 
repeated  miiiily. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  for  me! " 

"  I  got  your  usual  notice,"  the  old  book- 
seller began,  hesitating,  <*  six  months  ago." 

"  Of  course  you  did.  Three  fifty  is  the 
amount    Three  fifty,  exactly." 

"  Just  sa  But  I  am  afinud  I  am  not 
prepared  to  pay  ofif  tibe  Bill  of  SalcL  The 
interest^  as  usual,  will  be  ready." 

''  Of  course  it  will  But  this  time  the 
principal  must  be  ready  too." 

"Gan't  you  get  another  dient  to  find 
the  money  I " 

"  No,  I  can't.  Money  is  tight,  and  your 
security,  Mr.  Emblem,  isn't  sogood  as  it  was.'' 

'*  The  furniture  is  tihere,  and  so  is  the 
stock." 

*'  Furniture  wears  out ;  as  for  the  stock 
— who  knows  what  that  is  worth  1  All 
your  books  togedier  may  not  be  worth 
fifty  pounds,  for  what  I  Imow." 

'<  Then  what  am  I  to  do  f  " 

''Find  the  money  yourself.  Gome,  Mr. 
Emblemi  everybody  knows — ^your  grand- 
son himself  told  me — all  thd  world  knows 
— ^you've  been  for  years  saving  up  for 
your  granddaughter.  You  told  Joe  only 
six  months  ago — you  can't  deny  it — that 
whatever  happened  to  you  she  would  be 
weU  off:" 

Mr.  Emblem  did  not  deny  the  charge. 
But  he  ought  not  to  have  told  tJiis  to  his 
grandson,  of  all  people  in  the  world. 

**As  for  Joe,"  Mr.  Ghalker  went  on, 
'*  you  are  going  to  do  nothing  for  him.  I 
know  that.  But  is  it  business-like,  Mr. 
Emblem,  to  waste  good  money  which  you 
might  have  invested  for  your  grand- 
daughter I " 

<' You  do  not  understand,  Mr.  Ghalker. 
You  really  do  not,  and  I  cannot  explain. 
But  about  this  Bill  of  Sale — ^never  mind 
my  eranddaughter." 

"  lou  the  aforesaid  Bichaid  Emblem" 
— Mr.  Ghalker  began  to  recite,  witi^out 
commas — "have  assigned  to  me  David 
Ghalker  aforesaid  his  executors  adminis- 
trators and  assigns  all  and  singular  the 
several  chattels  and  things  specifically 
described  in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed 
by  way  of  security  for  the  payment  of  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  and 
interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  eight  per 
cent  per  annum." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ghalker.  I  know  sll 
thai" 
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*'  Yoa  can't  complain,  I'm  sore.  It  is 
five  yean  aince  you  borrowed  the  money." 

"  It  was  fifty  pounds  and  a  box  of  old 
law  books  out  of  your  office,  and  I  signed 
a  bill  for  a  hundred." 

"  You  forget  the  circumstances." 

"No,  I  do  noti  My  grandson  was  a 
rogua  One  does  not  rcMily  forget  that 
circumstance.  He  was  also  your  friend,  I 
remember." 

"  And  I  held  my  tongue." 

''  I  have  had  no  more  money  from  you, 
and  the  sum  has  become  three  hundred 
and  fifty." 

"Of  course  you  don't  understand  law, 
Mr.  Emblem.  How  diould  you)  But 
we  lawyers  don't  work  for  nothing.  How- 
ever, it  isn't  what  you  got,  but  what  I  am 
to  get.  Gome,  my  good  sir,  it's  cutting 
off  your  nose  to  spite  your  &ce.  Settle 
and  have  done  with  it,  even  if  it  does 
take  a  little  slice  off  your  granddaughter's 
fortune t  Now  look  here" — his  voice 
became  persuasive — "why  not  take  me 
into  your  confidence  1  Make  a  friend  of 
me.  You  want  advice;  let  me  advise 
you.  I  can  get  you  good  investments — 
far  better  thim  you  know  anything  of — 
good  and  safe  investments — at  six  certain, 
and  sometimes  seven  and  even  eight  per 
cent.  Make  me  your  man  of  business— come 
now.  As  for  this  trumpery  Bill  of  Sale — 
this  trifle  of  three  fifty,  what  is  it  to  you  % 
Nothing — ^nothing.  And  as  for  your  in- 
tention to  enrich  your  granddaughter,  and 
cut  off  your  grandson  with  a  shdling,  why 
I  honour  you  for  it — ^there,  though  he  was 
my  friend.  For  Joe  deserves  it  thoroughly. 
I've  told  him  so,  mind.  You  ask  nim. 
I've  told  him  so  a  dozen  times.  I've  said  : 
'  The  old  man's  rights  Joa'  Ask  him  if  I 
haven't" 

This  was  very  elpansive,  but  somehow 
Mr.  Emblem  did  not  respond. 

Presently,  however,  he  lifted  his  head. 

"  I  have  three  weeks  stilL" 

"  Three  weeks  stilL" 

"  And  if  I  do  not  find  the  money  within 
three  weeks  t " 

"  Why — ^but  of  course  you  will — but  if 
you  do  not — ^I  suppose  there  will  be  only 
one  thing  left  to  do — ^realise  the  security, 
■ell  up— sticks  and  books  and  alL" 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ghalker.  I  will  look 
round  me,  ai^d — and— do  my  best  Gk>od- 
day,  Mr.  Ghalker." 

"  The  best  you  can  do,  Mr.  Emblem," 
returned  the  solicitor,  "is  to  take  me  as 
your  adviser.    You  trust  David  Ghalker." 

"  Thank  you.    Good-day,  Mr.  Ghalker." 


On  his  way  out,  Mr.  Ghalker  stopped 
for  a  moment  and  looked  round  the  shop. 

"  How's  business  % "  he  asked  the  Assis- 
tant 

"Dull,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  James.  "He 
throws  it  all  away,  and  neglects  his  chancea 
Naturally,  beinff  so  rich ^" 

"  So  nch,  indeed,"  the  solicitor  echoed. 

"  It  will  be  bad  for  his  successor,"  Mr. 
James  went  on,  thinking  how  much  he 
should  himself  like  to  m  that  successor. 
"  The  goodwill  won't  be  worth  half  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  the  stock  is  just  falliug 
to  piecea" 

Mr.  Ghalker  looked  about  him  again 
thoughtf ullv,  and  opened  his  mouth  as  if 
about  to  ask  a  question,  but  said  nothing. 
He  remembered,  in  time,  that  the  shopnum 
was  not  likely  to  know  the  amount  of  his 
master's  capital  or  investments. 

"  There  isn't  a  book  even  in  the  glass- 
case  that's  worth  a  five-pound  note,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  James,  whispering,  "and  he 
don't  look  about  for  purchases  any  more. 
Seems  to  have  lost  his  pluck." 

Mr.  Ghalker  returned  to  the  back-shop. 

"  Within  three  weeks,  Mr.  Emblem,"  he 
repeated,  and  then  departed. 

Mr.  Emblem  sat  in  his  chair.  He  had 
to  find  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in 
three  weeka  No  one  knew  better  than 
himself  that  this  was  impossibla  Within 
three  weeks  I  But,  in  three  weeks,  he 
would  open  the  packet  of  letters,  and  give 
Iris  her  inheritanca    At  least,  she  would 

not  suffer.    As  for  himself He  looked 

round  the  litde  back  shop,  and  tried  to 
recall  the  fiAy  vears  he  had  spent  there, 
the  books  he  had  bought  and  sold,  the 
money  which  had  slipped  through  his 
fingers,  the  friends  who  had  come  and 
gona  Why,  as  for  the  books,  he  seemed 
to  remember  them  every  one — ^his  joy  in 
the  purchase,  his  pride  in  possession,  and 
his  grief  at  lettine  them  go.  All  the  friends 
gone  before  lum,  his  trade  sunk  to  nothing. 

"Yet,"  he  murmured,  "I  thought  it 
would  hist  my  time." 

But  the  dock  struck  six.  It  was  his 
tea-tima  He  rose  mechanically,  and  went 
upstairs  to  Iris. 

CHAPTER  II.     POX  AND  WOLF. 

Mb.  Jambs,  left  to  himself,  attempted, 
in  accordance  with  his  daily  custom,  to 
commit  a  dishonourable  action. 

That  is  to  say,  he  first  listened  carefully 
to  the  retreating  footsteps  of  his  master, 
as  he  went  up  the  stairs;  then  he  left 
his  table,  crept  stealthily  into  the  back 
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shop,  and  begatf  t6'  pall  the  drawers,  turn 
the  huidle  of  the  safe,  and  try  the  desk. 
Everything  was  carefully  locked.  Then  he 
tamed  over  all  the  papers  on  the  table, 
hat  found  nothing  that  contained  the 
information  he  looked  for.  It  was  his 
daily  practice  thus  to  try  the  locks,  in  hope 
that  some  day  the  safe,  or  the  drawers,  or 
the  desk  would  be  left  open  by  accident, 
when  he  might  be  able  to  soIto  a  certain 
problem^  the  doubt  and  difficulty  of  which 
sore  let  and  hindered  him — namely,  of  what 
extent,  and  where  placed,  were  those  great 
treasures,  savings,  and  investments  which 
enabled  his  master  to  be  careless  Over  his 
busine8&  It  was,  farther,  customary  with 
him  to  be  thus  frustrated  and  disappointed. 
Having  briefly,  therefore,  also  in  aecor- 
dance  with  his  usual  custom,  expressed  his 
disgust  at  this  want'of  confidence  between 
master  and  man,  Mr.  James  retamed  to  his 
paste  and  scissora 

About  a  quarter-past  six  the  shop  door 
was  cautiously  openea,  and  a  head  appeared, 
which  looked  round  stealthily.  Seeing 
nobody  about  except  Mr.  James,  the  head 
nodded,  and  presently,  followed  by  its 
body,  stepped  into  the  shop. 

<*  Where'fii  the  Admiral,  Foxy  1 "  asked 
the  caller. 

"  Guv'nor's  upstairs,  Mr.  Joseph,  taking 
of  his  tea  with  Miss  Iris,''  replied  Mr. 
James,  not  at  all  offended  bjj^  the  allusion 
to  his  craflanesB.  Who  should  resemble 
the  Fox  if  not  the  second-hand  book* 
seller  t  In  no  trade,  perhaps,  can  the 
truly  admirable  qualities  of  that  animal 
—his  patience,  his  subtlety  and  craft,  his 
pertinacity,  his  sagacity— be  illustrated 
more  to  advantage.  Mr.  James  felt  a 
glow  of  virtue — would  that  he  could  grow 
daily  and  hourly,  and  more  and  more 
towards  the  Perfect  Fox.  Then,  indeed, 
and  not  till  then  would  he  be  able  to  live 
truly  up  to  his  second-hand  books. 

"  Having  tea  with  Iris ;  well *' 

The  speaker  looked  aa  if  it  required  some 
effort  to  receive  this  statement  wi&  resig- 
nation. 

*'  He  always  does  at  six  o'clock.  Why 
shouldn't  he  f "  asked  Mr.  James. 

"  Because,  James,  he  spends  the  time  in 
cockering  up  that  gal  whom  he's  ruined 
and  spoiled — him  and  the  old  Nigger 
between  them  —  so  that  her  mind  is 
poisoned  against  her  lawful  relations,  and 
nothing  will  content  her  but  coming  into 
all  the  old  man's  money,  inertead  of  going 
share  and  share  alike,  as  a  Isooam  should, 
and  especially  a  she  cousin,  while  there's  a 


biscuit  left  in  the  looker  and  «  drop  of  rum 
in  the  cask." 

"  Ah !"  said  Mr.  James  with  a  to<lch  of 
sjrmpathy,  called  forth,  periiape,  by  mention 
of  the  rum,  which  is  a  favourite  drink 
with  second-hand  booksdlers'  Assistants. 

*'  Nothing  too  good  for  her,"  the  other 
went  on ;  *'  the  best  of  education,  pianos  to 
play  upon,  and  nobody  good  enough  for  her 
to  know.  Not  on  visiting  terms,  if  you 
please,  with  her  neighbours;  waiting  for 
Duchesses  to  call  upon  h«r.  And  what  is 
she,  Bftst  all  ?    A  miserable  teacher  1 " 

Mr.  Joseph  Gallop  was  a  young  man 
somewhere  between  twenty  and  thirty, 
tall,  laige-limbed,  weH  set-up,  and  broad- 
shouldered.  A  young  man  who,  at  first 
ttght^  would  seem  eminently  fitted  to  push 
his  own  fortunes  Also^  at  first  sight,  a 
temarkably  handsome  fellow,  with  straight, 
dearcut  features  and  light,  coxly  hair. 
When  he  swung  along  the  street,  his  round 
hat  carelessly  thrown  back,  and  his  hand- 
some face  lit  up  by  the  sun,  the  old  women 
murmured  a  blessing  upon  his  eomely  head 
— as  they  used  to  do,  along  time  ago,  upon 
the  comely  and  early  head  of  Absalom — 
and  the  young*  women  looked  meaningly  at 
one  another — ^as  was  also  done  in  the  case 
of  Absalom — and  the  object  of  their  admira- 
tion knew  that  they  were  saying  to  each 
other,  in  the  feminine  way,  where  a  look 
is  as  good  as  a  whisper,  "There  goes  a 
huidsome  fellow."  Those  who  knew  him 
better,  and  had  looked  more  closely  into 
his  face,  said  that  his  mouth  was  bad  and 
his  eyes  shifty.  The  same  opinion  was  held 
by  the  wiser  sort  as  regards  his  character. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  some  averred  that 
to  their  certain  knowledge  Joe  Gallop  had 
shown  himself  a  monster  of  ingratitude 
towards  his  grandfather,  who  had  paid  his 
debts  and  done  all  kinds  of  things  for  him; 
on  the  other  hand  there  were  some  who 
thought  he  had  been  badly  treated;  and 
some  said  that  no  good  would  ever  come 
of  a  young  fellow  who  was  never  able  to 
remain  in  the  same  situation  more  than  a 
month  or  so ;  and  others  said  that  he  had 
certainly  been  unfortunate,  but  that  he 
was  a  quick  and  clever  young  man,  who 
would  some  day  find  the  kind  of  work 
that  suited  him,  and  thea  he  would  show 
everybody  of  what  stuff  he  was  composed. 
As  for  us,  we  have  only  to  judge  of  him  by 
his  actions.  ' 

'*  Perhaps,  Mr.  Joseph/'  said  Mr.  James, 
"perhaps  Miss  Iris  won't  have  all  be- 
queathed to  her." 

"Do  you  know  anything f"  Joe  asked 
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qniddy.     ''Has    he    made    a    new   wQl 
lately?"  ', 

*<  Not  that  I  know  of.  Bat  Mr.  Chalk^ 
has  been  here  off  and  on  a  good  bit 
now." 

"  Ah  i  Ohalker^s  a  slose  one,  too.  Else 
he'd  tell  me,  his  old  friend.  Look  here, 
Foxy,"  he  tamed  a  beaming  and  smiling 
face  upon  the  Assistant  "  If  you  shonld 
see  anythmg  or  find  anything  oat,  tell 
me,  mind.  And,  remember,  Til  make  it 
worth  yoar  whila" 

Mr.  James  looked  as  if  he  was  asking 
himself  how  Joseph  conld  make  it  worth 
his  while,  seeing  that  he  got  nothing  more 
from  his  grandfather,  and  by  his  own 
showing  never  would  have  anything  mora 
'^It's  only  his  will  I'm  anzioas  to  know 
about ;  that,  and  where  he's  put  away  all 
his  money.  Think  what  a  dreadfdl  thing 
it  would  be  for  his  heirs  if  he  were  to  go 
and  die  suddenly,  and  none  of  us  to  know 
where  his  investments  are.  As  for  the 
shop,  that  is  already  disposed  of,  as  I  dare 
say  you  know." 

''Disposed  off  The  shop  disposed  of ! 
Oh,  LokI  1 "  The  Assistant  turned  pale. 
''Oh,  Mr.  Joseph,"  he  asked  earnestly, 
"what  will  become  of  the  shopt  And 
who  is  to  have  it  1 " 

*'  I  am  to  have  it,"  Mr.  Joseph  replied 
calmly.  This  was  the  Lie  Absolute,  and 
he  invented  it  very  cleverly  and  at  the 
right  moment — ^a  thingwhichgivesstrength 
and  life  to  a  Lie,  because  he  already  sus- 
pected the  truth  and  guessed  the  secret 
hope  and  ambition  which  possesses  every 
ambitious  Assistant  in  this  trade — namely, 
to  get  the  succession.  Mr.  James  looked 
upon  himself  as  the  lawful  and  rightful 
heir  to  the  business.  But  sometimes  he 
entertained  grievous  doubts,  and  now 
indeed  his  heart  sank  into  his  boot&  "  I 
am  to  have  it,"  Joe  repeated. 

*'  Oh,  I  didn't  know.  You  are  to  have 
it,thent    Oh  I" 

If  Mr.  James  had  been  ten  years  younger, 
I  think  he  would  have  burst  into  tears. 
Bat  at  the  age  of  forty  weeping  no  longer 
presents  itself  as  a  form  of  relief.  It  is 
more  usual  to  seek  eonsolation  in  a  swear. 
He  stammered,  howover,  while  he  turned 
pale,  and  then  red,  and  then  pale  again. 

"Yes,  quite  proper,  Mr.  Joseph,  I'm 
sore,  and  a  most  beautiful  business  may  be 
made  again  here  by  one  who  understands 
the  way.  Oh,  you  are  a  lucky  man, 
Mr.  Joseph.  You  are  indeed,  sir,  to  get 
8Qch  a  noble  chance." 

<<  The  shoD."  Joe  went  on,  '*  was  settled 


— settled  upon  me,  long  ago."  The  verb 
"  to  settle  "  is  capable  of  conveying  large 
and  vaeue  impressions.  "But  after  all, 
what's  md  good  of  this  plaoe  to  a  sailor  f " 

"  The  g<M)d — ^the  good  of  this  place ) " 
Mr.  James's  cheek  flushed.  "Why,  to 
make  money,  to  be  sure — ^to  coin  money 
in.  If  I  had  this  place  to  myself — ^why — 
why,  in  two  years  I  would  be  making  as 
much  as  two  hundred  a  year.  I  would 
indeed." 

"You  want  to  make  money.  Bah! 
That's  idl  you  fellowB  think  of.  To  sit  in 
the  back  shop  all  day  long  and  to  sell 
mouldy  books !  We  jolly  sailor  boys 
know  better  than  that,  my  lad." 

There  really  was  something  nautical 
about  the  look  of  the  man.  He  wore  a 
black-silk  tie,  in  ik  sailor's  running  knot,  the 
ends  loose ;  his  waistcoat  was  unbuttoned, 
and  his  coat  was  a  kind  of  jacket ;  not  to 
speak  of  his  swinging  walk  and  careless 
pose.  In  fact,  he  haa  been  a  sailor ;  he 
had  made  two  voyages  to  India  and  back 
as  assistant-purser,  or  purser's  elerk,  on 
board  a  P.  and  O.  boat,  but  some  disagree- 
ment with  his  commanding  officer  concern- 
ing negligence,  or  impudence,  or  drink,  or 
laziness — ^he  had  been  charged  in  different 
situations  and  at  different  times  with  all 
these  vices,  either  together  or  separately — 
caused  him  to  lose  hu  rating  on  the  ship's 
booka  However,  he  brought  away  from  his 
short  nautical  experience,  and  preserved,  a 
certain  nautical  swagger,  which  accorded 
well  with  his  appearance,  and  gave  him  a 
swashbuckler  air,  which  made  those  who 
knew  him  well  lament  that  he  had  not 
graced  the  Elizabethan  era,  when  he  might 
have  become  a  gallant  buccaneer,  and  so 
got  himself  shot  through  the  head,  or  that 
he  had  not  flouridied  under  the  reign  of 
good  Queen  Anne,  when  he  would  pro- 
bably have  turned  pirate  and  been  hanged ; 
or  that,  being  bom  in  the  Victorian  a^e, 
he  had  not  gone  to  the  Far  West^  where  ne 
would,  at  least,  have  had  the  chance  of 
getting  shot  in  a  gambling-saloon. 

"  As  for  me,  when  I  get  the  business," 
he  continued,  "I  shall  look  about  for 
someone  to  carry  it  on  until  I  am  able  to 
sell  it  for  what  it  will  f etcL  Books  at  a 
penny  apiece  all  round,  I  suppose  " — James 
gasped — "shop  furniture  thrown  in" — 
James  panted — "and  the  goodwill  for  a 
small,  lump  sum."  James  wondered  how 
far  his  own  savings,  and  what  he  could 
borrow,  might  go  towards  that  lump  sum, 
and  how  much  might  "remain."  "My 
grandfather,  as  vou  Imow,  of  course,  is  soon 
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going  to  retire  from  business  altogether." 
This  was  another  Lie  Absolute,  as  Mr.  Em- 
blem had  no  intention  whatever  of  retiring. 

"  Soon,  Mr.  Joseph  f  He  has  never^said 
a  word  to  me  about  it" 

''Very  soon,  now — sooner  than  you 
expect.  At  seventy-five,  and  with  all  his 
money,  why  should  he  go  on  slaving  any 
longer  1    Very  soon,  indeed.    Any  day." 

"  Mr.  Joseph,"  the  assistant  positively 
trembled  with  eagerness  and  apprehen- 
sion. 

**  What  is  it,  James  1  Did  you  really 
think  that  a  man  like  me  was  going  to  sit 
in  a  back  shop  among  these  mouldy  volumes 
all  day  f  Gome,  that's  too  good.  You  might 
have  given  me  credit  for  being  one  cut 
above  a  counter,  too.  I  am  a  gentleman, 
James,  if  you  please ;  I  am  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman." 

He  then  proceeded  to  explain,  inlangnage 
that  smacked  something  of  the  sea,  that 
his  ideas  soared  far  above  trade,  which 
was,  at  best,  a  contemptible  occupation, 
and  quite  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  par- 
ticularly of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman; 
and  tnat  his  personal  friends  would 
never  condescend  even  to  formal  acquain- 
tance, not  to  speak  of  friendship,  with 
trade.  This  discourse  may  be  omitted. 
When  one  reads  about  such  a  man  as  Joe 
Gallop,  when  we  are  told  how  he  looked 
and  what  he  said  and  how  he  said  it,  with 
what  gestures  and  in  what  tone,  we  feel  as 
if  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  simplest 
person  in  the  world  to  be  mistaken  as  to 
his  real  character.  My  friends,  especially 
my  young  friends,  so  far  from  the  discern- 
ment of  character  being  easy,  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  an  art  most  difficult,  and  very 
rarely  attained.  Nature's  indications  are 
a  kind  of  handwriting,  the  characters 
in  which  are  known  to  few,  so  that, 
for  instance,  the  quick,  enquiring  glance 
of  an  eye,  in  which  one  may  easily  read 
— who  knows  the  character — ^treachery, 
lying,  and  deception,  just  as  in  the  letter 
Beth  was  originally  easily  discerned  the 
effigies  of  a  house,  may  very  easily  pass 
unread  by  the  multitude  The  language,  or 
rather  the  alphabet,  is  much  less  complicated 
than  the  cuneiform  of  the  Modes  and 
Persians,  yet  no  one  studies  it,  except 
women,  most  of  whom  are  profoundly 
skilled  in  this  lore,  which  makes  them  so 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  wisa  Thus  it 
is  easy  for  man  to  deceive  his  brother  man, 
but  not  his  sister  woman.  Again,  most  of 
us  are  glad  to  take  everybody  on  his  own 
statements ;  there  are,  or  may  be,  we  are  all 


readyto  acknowledge,  with  sorrowfor  erring 
humanity,  somewhereelse  in  the  world,BQch 
things  as  pretending,  swindling,  acting  a 
part,  and  cheating,  but  they  do  not  and  can- 
not belong  toour  own  world.  Mr.  James,  the 
Assistant,  very  well  knew  that  Mr.  Emblem's 
grandson  had  already,  though  still  young, 
as  bad  a  record  as  could  be  desired  by  any; 
that  he  had  been  turned  out  of  one  situa- 
tion after  another;  that  his  grandfather 
had  long  since  refused  to  help  him  any 
more ;  that  he  was  always  to  be  found  in 
the  Broad  Path  which  leadeth  to  destruc- 
tion. When  he  had  money  he  ran  down 
that  path  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry 
him ;  when  he  had  none,  he  only  walked 
and  wished  he  could  run.  But  he  never 
left  it,  and  never  wished  to  leave  it.  flow- 
ing all  this,  the  man  accepted  and  believed 
every  word  of  Joe's  story.  James  believed 
it»  because  he  hoped  itb  He  listened  respect- 
fully to  Joe's  declamation  on  the  mean- 
ness of  trade,  and  then  he  nibbed  his 
hands,  and  said  humbly  that  he  ventured 
to  hope,  when  the  sale  of  the  business  came 
on,  Mr.  Joseph  would  let  him  have  a 
chance. 

"  You  ? "  asked  Joe.  "  I  never  thought 
of  you.  But  why  not  t  Why  not,  I  say  f 
Why  not  vou  as  well  as  anybody  else  1 " 

"Nobody  but  me,  Mr.  Joseph,  knows 
what  the  business  is,  and  how  it  might  be 
improved ;  and  I  could  make  arrangements 
for  paying  by  regular  instalments.' 

"Well,  we'll  talk  about  it  when  the 
time  comes.  I  won't  forget.  Sailors^  you 
know,  can't  be  expected  to  understand  the 
value  of  shops.  Say,  James,  what  does 
the  Commodore  do  aU  day  1 " 

"  Sits  in  there  and  adds  up  his  invest- 
ments." 

"  Always  doing  that — eh  %  Always 
adding  'em  upt  Ahl  and  you've  never 
got  a  chance  of  looking  over  hia  shoulder, 
I  suppose  t " 

"  Never." 

"You  may  find  that  chance,  one  of 
these  day&  I  should  like  to  know,  if 
only  for  curiosity,  what  they  are  and 
where  they  are.  He  sits  in  there  and 
adds  'em  up.  Yes — I've  seen  him.  at  it 
There  must  be  thousands  by  this  tima" 

"  Thousands,"  said  the  Assistant,  in  the 
belief  that  the  more  you  add  up  a  sum  the 
larger  it  growa 

Joe  w^ed  into  the  back  shop  and  tried 
thesafa 

"  Where  are  the  keys ) "  he  asked. 

"  Always  in  his  pocket  or  on  the  table 
before  him.    He  don't  leave  them  about" 
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''  Or  you'd  ha'  known  pretty  shurp  all 
there  is  to  know — eh,  my  ladt  Well, 
you're  a  Foxy  one,  you  are,  if  ever  there 
was  ona  Let's  be  pals,  you  and  ma 
When  the  old  man  goes,  you  want  the  shop 
— ^well,  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn^ 
have  the  shop.  Somebody  must  have  the 
shop ;  and  it  will  be  aiine  to  do  what  I 
please  with.  As  for  his  savings,  he  says 
they  are  all  for  Lis — ^well,  wills  have  been 
set  aside  before  this.  Do  you  think  now, 
seriously,  do  you  think,  James,  tiiiat  the 
old  man  is  quite  right—  eh  1  Don't  answer 
in  a  hurry.  Do  you  think,  now,  that  he  is 
quite  right  in  his  chump  \ " 
James  laughed. 

"  He's  right  enough,  though  he  throws 
away  his  chances." 

''Throws  away  his  chances.  How  the 
deuce  can  he  be  all  right  then  %  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  bookseller  in  his  right  mind 
throwing  away  his  chances  \ " 

"  Why— no— for  that  matter " 

"  Very  well,  then  \  for  that  matter,  don't 
forget  that  you've  seen  him  throw  away  all 
his  chances — all  his  chances,  you  said. 
You  are  ready  to  swear  to  that  Most  im- 
portant evidence,  that,  James."  James 
had  not  said  "  all,''  but  he  grunted,  and 
the  other  man  went  on :  "It  may  come  in 
useful,  this  recollection.  Keep  your  eyes 
wide-open,  my  red-haired  pirate.  As  for 
the  mouldy  old  shop,  you  may  consider  it 
as  eood  as  your  own.  Why,  I  suppose 
you  11  get  somebody  else  to  handle  tiie 
paste-brush  and  the  scissors,  and  tie  up 
the  parcels,  and  water  the  shop — ehf 
Youll  be  too  proud  to  do  that  for  your- 
self you  will." 

Mr.  James  grinned  and  rubbed  his 
hands. 

"  All  your  own — eh  %  Well,  you'll  wake 
'em  up  a  bit^  won't  you  1 " 

Mr.  James  grinned  again— he  contmued 
grinning. 

"  Gh>  on,  Mr.  Joseph,"  he  said ;  "  go  on 
—I  like  it" 

<<  Consider  the  job  as  settled,  then.  As 
for  terms,  they  shaU  be  easy ;  I'm  not  a 
hard  maa  And — ^I  say.  Foxy,  about  that 
safe?" 

Mr.  James  suddenly  ceased  grinning, 
because  he  observed  a  look  in  his  patron's 
eyes  which  alarmed  him. 

"  About  that  safe.  You  must  find  out 
for  me  where  the  old  man  has  put  his 
money,  and  what  it  is  worth.    Do  you 

hear  \    Or  else " 

'*How  can  I  find  outt  He  won't  tell  i 
me  any  more  than  you."  { 


"  Or  else  you  must  put  me  in  the  way 
of  finding  out."  Mr.  Joseph  lowered  his 
voice  to  a  whisper.  ''He  keeps  the  keys 
on  the  table  before  him.  When  a  customer 
takes  him  out  here,  he  leaves  the  keys 
behind  him.  Do  you  know  the  key  of  the 
safe ) " 

"  Yes,  I  know  it" 

"What  is  to  prevent  a  clever,  quick- 
eyed  fellow  like  you,  mate,  stepping  in 
with  a  bit  of  wax — eh  \  While  he  is  talk- 
uig»  you  know.  You  could  rush  it  in  a 
moment" 
"  It's — ^it's  dangerous,  Mr.  JosepL" 
"  So  it  is — rather  dangerous — ^not  much. 
What  of  that?" 

"  I  would  do  anything  I  could  to  be  of 
service  to  you,  Mr.  Joseph ;  but  that's  not 
honest,  and  it's  dangeroas." 

"  Dangerous  I  There's  danger  in  the 
briny  deep  and  shipwreck  on  the  blast,  if 
you  come  to  danger.  Do  we,  therefore, 
jolly  mariners  afloat,  ever  thiiik  of  that  % 
Never.  As  to  honesty,  don't  make  a  man 
sick." 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  JosepL  If  you'll  give 
me  a  promise  in  writing,  that  I'm  to  have 
the  shop,  as  soon  as  you  get  it,  at  a  fair 
valuation  and  easy  terms — say  ten  per 

cent  down,  and " 

"Stow  it,  mate;  write  what  you  like, 
and  I'll  sign  it    Now  about  that  key ) " 

"  Supposing  you  was  to  get  a  duplicate 
key,  and  supposing  you  was  to  get  into 
trouble  about  it^  Mr.  Joseph,  should  you — 
should  you — ^I  only  put  it  to  you — should 
you  up  and  round  upon  the  man  as  got 
you  that  key  \ " 

"  Foxy,  you  are  as  suspicious  as  a  China- 
man.   Well,  then,  do  it  this  way.    Send 
it  me  in  a  letter,  and  then  who  is  to  know 
where  the  letter  came  from  1 " 
The  Assistant  nodded. 
"  Then  I  think  I  can  do  the  job,  though 
noty  perhaps,  your  way.    But  I  think  I  can 
do  it     I  won't  promise  for  a  day  or  two." 
"There  you  spoke  like  an  honest  pal 
and  a  friendly  shipmate.    Dangerous  1    Of 
course  it  is.    When  the  roaring  winds  do 

blow Hands  upon  it,  brother.    Foxy, 

you've  never  done  a  better  day's  work. 
You  are  too  crafty  for  any  sailor — you  are, 

indeed.    Here,  just  for  a  little  key " 

"Hush,  Mr.  Joseph!  Oh,  pray — ^pray 
don't  talk  so  loud  I  You  don't  know  who 
may  be  listening.  There's  Mr.  Lala  Boy. 
You  never  hear  him  coming." 

"  Just  for  a  trifle  of  a  key,  you  are  going 
to  get  possession  of  the  best  book-shop  in 
all  Chelsea.    Well,  keep  your  eyes  skinned 
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and  the  wax  ready,  will  youf    And  now, 
James,  111  be  off." 

"  Oh,  I  say,  Mr.  Joseph,  wait  a  moment ! " 
James  was  beginning  to  realise  what  he  had 
promised.  ''If  anything  dreadfal  should 
come  of  this  1  I  don't  know  what  is  in 
the  safe.  There  may  be  money  as  well  as 
papers." 

*<  James,  do  you  think  I  would  steal  1 
Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  am  a 
thief,  sir  1  Do  you  dare  to  suspect  that  I 
would  take  money  1 " 

James  certainly  looked  as  if  he  had 
thought  even  that  possible. 

''I  shall  open  the  safe,  take  out  the 
papers,  read  them,  and  put  them  back  just 
as  I  found  them.    Will  that  do  for  you ) " 

He  shook  hands  again,  and  took  himself 
off 

At  seven  o'clock  Mr.  Emblem  came 
downstairs  again. 

^'  Has  anyone  been  ?"  he  asked  as  usual. 

«*  Only  Mr.  JosepL" 
.    "  What  might  Afr.  Joseph  want  1 " 

**  Nothing  at  alL'' 

"Then,"  said  his  grandfather,  "Mr. 
Joseph  might  just  as  well  have  kept  away." 

Let  us  anticipate  a  little.  James  spent 
the  next  day  hovering  about  in  the  hope 
that  an  opportunity  would  offer  of  getting 
the  key  in  his  possession  for  a  few  moments. 
There  was  no  opportunity.  The  bunch  of 
keys  lay  on  the  table  under  the  old  man's 
eyes  all  day,  and  when  he  left  the  table  he 
carried  them  with  him.  But  the  day  after- 
wards he  got  his  chance.  One  of  the  old 
customers  called  to  talk  over  past  bargains 
and  former  prizes.  Mr.  Emblem  came  out  of 
the  back  shop  with  his  visitor,  and  continued 
talking  with  him  as  far  as  the  door.  As 
he  passed  the  table — James's  table — he 
rested  the  hand  which  carried  the  keys  on 
it,  and  left  them  there.  James  pounced 
upon  them  and  slipped  them  into  his 
pocket  noiselessly.  Mr.  Emblem  returned 
to  his  own  chair  and  thought  nothing  of 
the  keys  for  an  hour  and  a  half  by  the 
clock,  and  during  this  period  James  was 
out  on  business.  When  Mr.  Emblem 
remembered  his  keys,  he  felt  for  them  in 
their  usual  place  and  missed  them,  and 
then  began  searching  about  and  cried  out 
to  James  that  he  had  lost  his  bunch  of 
keys. 

''  Why,  sir,"  said  James,  bringing  them 
to  him,  after  a  little  search,  and  with  a 
very  red  face,  "  here  they  are ;  you  must 
have  lefc  them  on  my  table." 

And  in  this  way  the  job  was  don& 


CHAPTER  III.       IRIS  THE  HERALD. 

Bt  a  somewhat  remarkable  coincidence 
it  was  on  this  very  evening  that  Iris  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  her  pupil,  Mr. 
Arnold  Arbuthnot.  These  coinddences,  I 
believe,  happen  ofbener  in  real  life  than 
they  do  even  on  the  stage,  where  people 
are  always  turning  up  at  the  vezy  nick  of 
time  and  the  critical  moment 

I  need  little  persuasion  to  make  me 
believe  that  the  first  meeting  of  Arnold 
Arbuthnot  and  Iris,  on  the  very  evening 
when  her  cousin  was  opening.matters  with 
the  Foxy  one,  was  nothing  short  of  Pio- 
videntiaL  You  shall  see,  presently,  what 
things  might  have  happened  if  they  had  not 
met  The  meeting  was,  in  fact,  the  second 
of  the  three  really  important  events  in  the 
life  of  a  girl  llie  firsts  which  is  seldom 
remembered  with  the  gratitude  which  it 
deserves,  is  her  birth ;  the  second,  the  first 
meeting  with  her  future  lover ;  the  thurd, 
her  wedding-day  ;  the  other  events  of  a 
woman's  life  are  interesting,  perhaps,  but 
not  important 

Certain  circutnstances,  which  will  be 
immediately  explained,  connected  with  this 
meeting,  made  it  an  event  of  very  consider- 
able interest  to  Iris,  even  though  she  did 
not  suspect  its  immense  importance.  So 
much  interest  that  she  thought  of  nothing 
else  for  a  week  beibi^ehand ;  that  as  the 
appointed  hour  drew  near  she  trembled  and 
grew  pale;  that  when  her  grandfather 
came  up  for  his  tea,  she,  who  was  usually 
so  quick  to  discern  the  least  sign  of  care  or 
anxiety  in  his  face,  actually  did  not  observe 
the  trouble,  plainly  written  in  his  drooping 
head  and  anxious  eyes,  which  was  due  to 
his  interview  with  Mr.  David  Chalker. 

She  poured  out  the  tea,  therefore,  with- 
out one  word  of  sympathy.  This  would 
have  seemed  hard  if  her  grandfather  had 
expected  any.  He  did  not,  however, 
because  he  did  not  know  that  the  trouble 
showed  in  his  face,  and  was  trying  to  look 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Yet  in  his 
brain  were  ringing  and  resoondmg  the 
words,  "Within  three  weeks — within  three 
weeks,"  with  the  regularity  of  a  horrid 
clock  at  midnight,  when  one  wants  to  go  to 
sleep. 

"Oh,"  cried  Iris,  forced,  as  young 
people  always  are,  to  speak  of  her  own 
trouble,  "oh,  grandfather,  he  is  coming 
to-night." 

"Who  is  coming  to-night,  my  dearf 
amd  then  he  listened  again  for  the  ticking 
of  that  clock :   ''  Within   three  weeks-- 
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within  three  week&"     ''Who  is  earning 
to-night,  my  dear  1 " 

He  took  the  cap  of  tea  from  her,  and 
sat  down  with  an  old  man's  deliberation, 
which  springs  less  from  wisdom  and  the 
fulness  of  thought  than  from  respect  to 
rheumatism 

The  iteration  of  that  refrain,  "Within 
ataee  weeks,''  made  him  forget  everything, 
even  the  trouble  of  his  granddaughter's 
mind. 

"  Oh,  grandffltther,  you  cannot  have  for- 
gotten !  '^ 

She  spoke  with  the  least  possible  touch 
of  irritation,  because  she  had  been  think- 
ing of  this  thing  for  a  week  past,  day 
and  night,  and  it  was  a  thing  of  snch 
stupendous  interest  to  her,  that  it  seemed 
impossible  that  anyone  who  knew  of  it 
could  forget  what  was  coming. 

**  No,  no."  The  oH  man  was  stimulated 
into  immediate  recollection  by  the  dis- 
appointment in  her  eyea  '''No,  no,  my 
dear,  I  have  not  forgotten.  Your  pupil  is 
coming.  Mr.  Arbuthnot  is  coming.  But, 
Iris,  child,  don't  let  that  worry  you.  I  will 
see  him  for  you,  if  you  like." 

"  No ;  I  must  see  him  myself.  You  see, 
dear,  there  is  the  awful  deception.  Oh, 
how  shall  I  tell  him  t " 

*'  No  deception  at  all,"  he  said  stoutly. 
"You  advertised  in  your  own  initials. 
He  never  asked  if  the  initials  belonged  to 
a  man  or  to  a  woman.  The  other  pupils 
do  not  know.  Why  should  this  onel 
What  does  it  matter  to  him  if  you  have 
done  the  work  for  which  he  engaged  your 
services  1 " 

"  But,  oh,  he  is  so  di£ferent !  And  the 
others,  you  know,  keep  to  the  subject" 

"So  should  he,  then.  Why  didn't 
hel" 

"But  he  hasn't  And  I  have  been 
answering  him,  and  he  must  think  that  I 
was  drawing  him  on  to  tell  me  more 
about  himsetf ;  and  now — oh,  what  will  he 
think  1  I  drew  him  on  and  on — ^yet  I  didn't 
mean  to — till  at  last  he  writes  to  say  that 
he  regards  me  as  the  best  friend  and  the 
Visest  adviser  he  has  ever  had.  What 
will  he  think  and  say?  Grandfather, 
it  is  dreadful ! " 

"What  did  you  tell  him  for.  Iris,  my 
dear)  Why  couldn't  you  let  things  go 
onl  And  by  telling  him  you  will  lose 
your  pupil" 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  and,  worse  still,  I 
shall  lose  his  letters.  We  live  so  quietly 
here  that  his  letters  have  come  to  me 
like  news  of  another  world.    How  many 


different  worlds  are  there  all  round  one  i 
London  %  It  has  been  pleasant  to  read  c 
that  one  in  which  ladies  go  about  beaut 
fully  dressed  always,  and  where  the  peopl 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  amuse  l^en 
selves.  He  has  told  me  about  this  worl 
in  which  he  lives,  and  about  his  own  lifi 
so  that  I  know  everything  he  does,  ani 
where  he  goes;  and" — here  she  sighe 
heavily — "  of  coarse  it  could  not  go  on  fo 
ever ;  and  I  should  not  mind  so  much  if  i 
had  not  been  carried  on  under  fals 
pretences." 

"No  false  pretences  at  all,  my  deai 
Don't  think  it" 

"  I  sent  back  his  last  cheque,"  she  said 
trying  to  find  a  little  consolation  for  hei 
self.     "  But  yet " 

"  Well,  Iris,"  said  her  grandfather,  "  h< 
wanted  to  learn  heraldiy,  and  you  hav 
taught  hiin." 

"  For  the  last  three  months  " — ^the  gii 
blushed  as  if  she  was  confessing  her  sins— 
"  for  the  last  three  months  there  has  no 
been  a  single  word  in  his  letters  abou 
heraldry..  He  tells  me  that  he  writei 
because  he  is  idle,  or  because  he  wants  t< 
talk,  or  because  he  is  alone  in  his  studio 
or  because  he  wants  his  unknown  friend'i 
advice.  I  am  his  unknown  friend,  and  ] 
have  been  giving  him  advice." 

"  And  very  good  advice,  too,"  said  hei 
grandfather  benevolently.  "Who  is  s( 
wise  as  my  Iris  9 " 

"I  have  answered  all  his  letters,  anc 
never  once  told  him  that  I  am  only  i 
girl" 

"  I  am  glad  you  did  not  tell  him,  Iris,' 
said  her  grandfather ;  but  he  did  not  saj 
why  he  was  glad.  "  And  why  can't  he  g( 
on  writing  his  letters  without  making  anj 
fuss?" 

"Because  he  says  he  must  make  th< 
acquaintance  of  the  man — ^the  man,  h( 
says — ^with  whom  he  has  been  in  corre 
spondence  so  long.    This  is  what  he  says.' 

She  opened  a  letter  which  lay  upon  i 
table  covered  with  papers,  but  her  grand 
father  stopped  her. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  do  not  want  to  knovf 
what  he  says.  He  wishes  to  make  youi 
acquaintance.  Very  good,  then.  You  arc 
going  to  see  him,  and  to  tell  him  who  yoi 
are.  That  is  enough.  But  as  for  deceiv 
ing" — ^he  paused,  trying  to  understand 
this  extreme  scrupulosity  of  conscience— 
"if  you  come  to  deceiving — well,  in  i 
kind  of  a  sort  of  way  you  did  allow  hin 
to  think  lus  correspondent  a  man.  I  admit 
that.     What    harm    is    done    to  him' 
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None.    He  won't  be  bo  mean,  I  suppose, 
as  to  ask  for  his  money  back  a^ain." 

"  I  think  he  ought  to  have  it  all  back/' 
said  Iris;  "  yes,  all  from  the  very  beginning. 
I  am  ashamed  that  I  ever  took  any  money 
from  him.  My  face  bums  when  I  think 
of  it" 

To  this  her  grandfather  made  no  reply. 
The  returning  of  money  paid  for  services 
rendered  was,  to  his  commercial  mind,  too 
foolish  a  thing  to  be  even  talked  about 
At  the  same  time,  Iris  was  quite  free  to 
manage  her  own  affairs.  And  then  there 
was  that  roll  of  papers  in  the  saf&  Why, 
what  matter  if  she  sent  away  all  her 
pupils  1    He  changed  the  subject 

"  Iris,  my  dear,"  he  said,  ''  about  this 
other  world,  where  the  people  amuse  them- 
selves; the  world  which  lives  in  the 
squares  and  in  the  big.  houses  on  the 
Chelsea  Embankment  here,  you  know — 
how  should  you  like,  just  for  a  change,  to 
belong  to  that  world  and  have  no  work  to 
dol" 

^<  I  don't  know,"  she  replied  carelessly, 
because  the  question  did  not  interest  her. 

*'  You  would  have  to  leave  me,  of  course. 
You  would  sever  your  connection,  as  they 
say,  with  the  shop." 

"Please,  don't  let  us  talk  nonsense, 
grandfather." 

''  You  would  have  to  be  ashamed, 
perhaps,  of  ever  having  taught  for  your 
living." 

"  Now  that  I  never  should  be — never, 
not  if  they  made  me  a  duchess." 

"You  would  go  dressed  in  silk  and 
velvet  My  dear,  I  should  like  to  see  you 
dressed  up  just  for  once,  as  we  have 
seen  them  at  the  theatre." 

"Well,  I  should  like  one  velvet  dress 
in  my  life.  Only  one.  And  it  should  be 
crimson—a  beautiful,  deep,  dark  crimson." 

"  Very  good.  And  you  would  drive  in 
a  carriagQ  instead  of  an  omnibus;  you 
would  sit  in  the  stalls  instead  of  the  upper 
circle ;  you  would  give  quantities  of  money 
to  poor  people;  and  you  would  buy  as 
many  second-hand  books  as  you  pleased. 
There  are  rich  people,  I  beUeve,  ostenta- 
tious people,  who  buy  new  book&  But  you, 
my  dear,  have  been  better  brought  up.  No 
books  are  worth  buying  till  they  have 
stood  the  criticism  of  a  whole  generation 
at  least    Never  buy  new  books,  my  dear." 

"I won't,"  said  Iris.  "But,  you  dear 
old  man,  what  have  you  got  in  your  head 
to-night  %  Why  in  the  world  should  we 
talk  about  getting  rich  %  " 

"  I  was  only  thinking,"  he  said,  "  that, 
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perhaps,     you     might     be 
happier " 

"  Happier  t  Nonsense !  I  am  as  happy 
as  I  can  be.  Six  pupils  already.  To  be 
sure  I  have  lost  one,  she  sighed ;  "  and 
the  best  among  them  alL" 

When  her  grandfather  left  her.  Iris 
placed  candles  on  the  writing-table,  but 
did  not  light  them,  though  it  was  already 
pretty  dark.  She  had  half  an  hour  to 
wait;  and  she  wanted  to  think,  and 
candles  are  not  necessary  for  meditation. 
She  sat  at  the  open  window  and  suffered 
her  thoughts  to  ramble  where  they  pleased. 
This  is  a  restful  thing  to  do,  especially  if 
your  windows  look  upon  a  tolerably  busy 
but  not  noisy  London  road.  For  then,  it  is 
almost  as  good  as  sitting  beside  a  swiftly- 
runninK  stream;  the  movement  of  the 
people  oelow  is  like  the  unceasing  flow  of 
the  current ;  the  sound  of  the  footsteps  h 
like  the  whisper  of  the  water  along  the 
bank;  the  echo  of  the  half  heard  talk 
strikes  your  ear  like  the  mysterious  voices 
wafted  to  the  banks  from  the  boats  as 
they  go  by ;  and  the  lights  of  the  shops 
and  the  street  presently  become  spectral 
and  unreal  like  lights  seen  upon  the  river 
in  the  evening. 

Iris  had  a  good  many  pupils — six,  in 
fact^  as  she  had  boasted ;  why,  then,  was 
she  so  strangely  disturbed  on  account  of 
onet 

An  old  tufcor  by  correspondence  may  be, 
and  very  likely  is,  indifferent  about  his 
pupils,  because  he  has  had  so  many ;  but 
Iris  was  a  young  tutor,  and  had  as  yet 
known  few.  One  of  her  pupils,  for 
instance,  was  a  gentleman  in  the  fruit  and 
potato  line,  in  the  Borough.  By  reason  of 
his  early  education,  which  had  not  been 
neglected  so  much  as  entirely  omitted,  he 
was  unable  to  personally  conduct  bis 
accounts.  Now  a  merchant  without  his 
accounts  is  as  helpless  as  a  Tourist 
without  his  Cook.  So  that  he  desired, 
in  his  mature  age,  to  learn  book-keeping, 
compound  addition,  subtraction,  and 
multiplication.  He  had  no  partners,  so 
that  he  did  not  want  Division.  Bat  it  is 
difficult — say,  well-nigh  impossible — for  a 
middle-aged  merchant,  not  trained  in  the 

gaces  of  letter-writing,  to  inspire  a  young 
ly  with  personal  regard,  even  though 
she  is  privileged  to  foflow  the  current  of 
his  thoughts  day  by  day,  and  to  set  him  his 
sums. 

Next  there  was  a  young  fellow  of  nine- 
teen or  twenty,  who  was  beginning  life  as 
an  assistant-teacher  in  a  commerciid  school 
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at  Lower  Clapton.  This  way  is  a  stony 
and  a  thorny  path  to  tread ;  no  one  walks 
upon  it  willingly ;  those  who  are  compelled 
to  enter  apon  it  speedily  either  run  away 
and  enlist,  or  they  go  and  find  a  seduded 
spot  in  which  to  hang  themselves.  The 
smoother  ways  of  the  profession  are  only 
to  be  entered  by  one  who  is  the  possessor  of 
a  dejpree,  and  it  was  the  determination 
of  this  young  man  to  pass  the  London 
Uniyersity  Examinations,  and  obtain  the 
degree  of  Bachelor.  Li  this  way  his  value 
in  the  Educational  market  would  be  at 
once  doubled,  and  he  could  command  a 
better  place  and  lighter  work.  He  showed 
himself,  in  his  letters,  to  be  an  eminently 
practical,  shrewd,  selfish,  and  thick-skinned 
young  man,  who  would  quite  certainly  get 
on  in  the  world,  and  was  resolved  to  lose 
no  opportunities,  and,  with  that  view,  he 
took  as  much  work  out  of  his  tutdr  as  he 
could  get  for  the  money.  Had  he  known 
that  the  ''  L  A."  who  took  such  a  wonder- 
ful amount  of  trouble  with  his  papers  was 
only  a  woman,  he  would  certainly  have 
extorted  a  great  deal  more  work  for  his 
money.  AU  this  Lris  read  in  his  letters 
and  understood.  There  is  no  way  in 
which  a  man  more  surely  and  more 
naturally  reveals  his  true  character  than  in 
his  correspondence,  so  that  after  a  while, 
even  though  the  subject  of  the  letters 
be  nothing  more  interesting  than  the 
studies  in  hand,  those  who  write  the  letters 
may  learn  to  know  each  other  if  they  have 
but  the  mother  wit  to  read  between  the 
line&  Certainly  this  young  schoolmaster 
did  not  know  Lis,  nor  did  he  desire  to 
discover  what  she  was  like,  being  wholly 
occupied  with  the  study  of  himseli  Strange 
and  kindly  provision  of  Nature.  The  less 
desirable  a  man  actually  appears  to  others, 
the  more  fondly  he  loves  and  believes  in 
himself.  I  have  heard  itwluspered  that 
Nardssus  was  a  hunchback. 

Then  there  was  another  pupil,  a  girl 
who  was  worldng  her  very  hardest  in  oider 
to  become,  as  she  hoped,  a  first-dass 
governess,  and  who,  poor  thing  1  by 
reason  of  natural  thickness  would  never 
reach  even  the  third  rank.  Iris  would 
have  been  sorry  for  her,  because  she 
worked  so  fiercely,  and  was  so  stupid,  but 
there  was  something  hard  and  un- 
sympathetic in  her  nature  which  forbade 
pity.  She  was  miserably  poor,  too,  and 
had  an  unsuccessful  father,  no  doubt  as 
stupid  as  herself,  and  made  pitiful  excuses 
for  not  forwarding  the  slender  fees  with 
regularity. 


Everybody  who  is  poor  should  be,  on 
that  ground  alone,  worthy  of  pity  and 
sympioh^.  But  the  hardness,  and  stupidity, 
and  the  ill-temper,  all  combined  and  dearly 
shown  in  her  letters,  repelled  her  tutor. 
Iris,  who  drew  imaginary  portraits  of  her 
pupils,  pictured  the  girl  as  plain  to  look 
upon,  with  a  dull  eye,  a  leathery,  pallid 
cheek,  a  forehead  without  sunshine  upon 
it,  and  lips  which  sddom  parted  with  a 
smila 

Then  there  was,  besides,  a  Cambridge 
undergraduate.  He  was  neither  clever, 
nor  industrious,  nor  very  ambitious;  he 
thought  that  a  moderate  place  was 
quite  good  enough  for  him  to  aim  at, 
and  he  found  that  this  unknown  and 
obscure  tutor  by  correspondence  was 
cheap  and  obliging,  and  willing  to  take 
trouble,  and  quite  as  ef&cadous  for  his 
purposes  as  the  most  expensive  Cambridge 
coach.  Iris  presently  discovered  that  he 
was  lazy  and  luxurious,  a  decdver  of  him- 
self, a  dweller  in  Fool's  Paradise,  and  a 
consistent  shirker  of  work.  Therefore, 
she  disliked  him.  Had  she  actually  known 
him  and  talked  with  him,  she  might  have 
liked  him  better  in  spite  of  these  faults  and 
shortcomings,  for  he  was  really  a  pleasant, 
easy-going  youth,  who  wallowed  in  in- 
tellectual doth,  but  loved  physical  activity; 
who  will  presently  drop  easily,  and 
comfortably,  and  without  an  efifort  or  a 
doubt,  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and 
will  devdop  later  on  into  an  admirable 
country  parson,  unless  they  disestablish  the 
Establishment;  in  which  case,  I  do  not 
know  what  he  will  da 

But  this  other  man,  this  man  who  was 
coming  for  an  explanation,  this  Mr.  Arnold 
Arbuthnot,  was,  if  you  please,  a  very 
different  kind  of  pupU.  In  the  first  place 
he  was  a  gentleman,  a  fact  which  he  dis- 
played, but  not  ostentatioudy,  in  every  line 
of  his  letters ;  next,  he  had  come  to  her 
for  instruction — the  only  pupil  she  had  in 
that  science,  in  heraldry,  which  she  loved. 
It  IB  far  more  pleasant  to  be  describing  a 
shidd  and  settLig  questions  in  the  queer 
old  language  of  this  queer  old  sdence, 
than  in  solving  and  proposing  problems  in 
trigonometry  and  conic  sections.  And 
then — how  if  your  pupil  begins  to  talk 
round  the  subject  and  to  wander  into  other 
things  %  You  cannot  very  well  talk  round 
a  branch  of  mathematics,  but  heraldry  is 
a  subject  surrounded  by  fidds,  meadows, 
and  lawns,  so  to  speak,  all  covered  with 
beautiful  flowers.  Into  these  the  pupil  wan- 
dered, and  Lris  not  unwillingly  followed. 
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Thus  the  teaching  of  heraldry  by  cor- 
respondence became  the  most  delightfttl 
interchange  of  letters  imaginable,  set 
off  and  enriched  with  a  cnrioos  and 
strange  piquancy,  derived  from  the  fact  that 
one  of  them,  supposed  to  be  aa  elderly 
man,  was  a  young  girl,  ignorant  of  the 
world  except  firom  books,  and  the  advice 
given  her  by  two  old  men,  who  formed  all 
her  society.  Then,  as  was  natural,  what 
was  at  first  a  kind  of  play,  became  before 
long  a  serious  and  earnest  confidence  on 
the  one  side,  and  a  hesitating  reception  on 
the  other. 

Latterly  he  more  than  once  amused  him- 
self by  drawing  an  imaginary  portrait  of 
her ;  it  was  a  pleasing  portrait,  but  it  made 
her  feel ,  uneasy. 

'<I  know  you,"  he  said,  ''from  your 
letters,  but  yet  I  want  to  know  you  in  per- 
son. I  think  you  are  a  man  advanced  in 
years."  Poor  Iris  1  and  she  not  yet  twenty- 
one.  **  You  sit  in  your  study  and  read ; 
you  wear  glasses,  and  your  hair  is  grey  ; 
you  have  a  kind  heart  and  a  cheerful 
voice;  you  are  not  rich — ^you  have  never 
tried  to  make  yourself  rich ;  you  are  there- 
fore little  versed  in  the  ways  of  mankind  ; 
you  take  your  ideas  chiefly  from  books; 
the  few  friends  you  have  chosen  are  true 
and  loyal ;  you  are  full  of  sympathy,  and 
quick  to  read  the  thoughts  of  those  in 
whom  you  take  an  interest"  A  very  fine 
character,  but  it  made  Iris's  cheek  to  bum 
and  her  eyes  to  drop.  To  be  sure  she  wis 
not  rich,  nor  did  she  know  the  world ;  so 
far  her  pupil  was  right,  but  yet  she  was 
not  grey  nor  old.  And,  again,  she  was  not, 
as  he  thought,  a  man. 

Letter-writing  is  not  extinct,  aa  it  is  a 
commonplaee  to  affirm,  and  as  people 
would  have  us  believe^  Letters  are  written 
still— the  most  delightful  letters — ^letters  as 
copious,  as  charming,  aa  any  of  the  last 
century ;  but  men  and  women  no  longer 
write  their  letters  as  carefully  as  they  used 
to  do  in  the  old  days,  because  they  were 
then  shown  about,  and  very  likely  read 
aloud.  Our  letters,  therefore,  though  tiieir 
sentences  are  not  so  balanced  nor  their 
periods  so  rounded,  are  more  real,  more 
truthful,  more  spontaneous,  and  more  de- 
lightful than  the  laborious  productions  of 
our  ancestors,  who  had  to  weigh  every 
phrase,  and  to  think  oat  their  bons  mots, 
epigrams,  and  smart  things  for  weeks 
beforehand,  so  that  the  letter  might  appear 
full  of  impromptu  wit  I  should  like,  for 
instance,  just  for  once,  to  rob  the  Outward 
or  the  Homeward  Mail,  in  order  to  read  all 


the  delightful  letters  which  go  ev^ry  week 
batdcwaras  and  forwards  between  the  folk 
in  India  and  the  folk  at  home. 

'<I  shall  lose  my  letters,"  Iris  reflected, 
and  her  heart  mk.  Not  only  did  her 
correspondent  begin  to  dtkw  these 
imaginary  portraits  of  her,  but  he  pro- 
ceeded to  urge  upon  her  to  come  out  of  her 
concealment,  and  to  grant  htm  an  inter- 
view. This  she  might  have  refused  in  her 
desire  to  continue  a  correspondence  which 
brightened  her  monotonous  lifa  But^there 
came  another  thing,  and  this  decided  her. 
He  began  to  give,  and  to  adc,  opmioos 
concerning  love,  marria^,  and  s^oh- topics 
— and  then  she  perceived  it  could  not 
possibly  be  discussed  with  him,  dven  in 
domino  and  male  disguise^  "  Aa  for  love," 
her  pupil  wrote,  "  I  suppose  it  is  a  real  and 
not  ^  fancied  necessity  oi  life.  A  man,  I 
mean,  may  go  on  a  long  time  without  it, 
but  there  \nll  come  a  time — do  not  you 
think  so  t — ^when  he  is  bound  to  feel  the 
incompleteness  of  life  without  a  woman  to 
love.  We  ought 'to  train  our  boya  and 
girls  from  the  very  beginning  to  regard 
love  and  marriage  as  the  only  things  really 
worth  having,  because  without  them  there 
is  no  happiness.  Give  me  your  own  ex- 
perience. I  am  sure  you  muet  have  been 
in  love  at  some  time  or  other  in  your  lifa" 

Anybody  will  understand  that  Iris  cwld 
not  possibly  give  her  own  o^qperi^noe  in 
love -matters,  nor  could  she  plunge  into 
specalative  philosophy  of  this  kind  with 
her  jMipiL  Obviously  the  thing  must  come 
to  an  end.  Therefore  she  wrote  a  letter  to 
him,  telling  him  ttiat  "L  A,"  would  meet 
him,  if  he  pleased,  that  very  evening  at  tlie 
hour  of  eight 

It  is  by  this  t^e  sufficiently  under- 
stood that  Iris  Aglen  professed  to  teach 
— ^it  is  an  unusufd  combination — ^mathe- 
matics and  heraldry;  she  might  also 
have  taught  equally  well^  had  aha  chosen, 
sweetness  of  disposition,  goodnese  of  heart, 
the  benefits  conferred  by  pure  and  lofty 
thoughts  on  the  expression  of  &  girl'a  face, 
and  the  way  to  acquire  all  the  other 
gradous,  maidenly  virtues;  but  either 
there  is  too  limited  a  market  for  these 
branches  of  culture,  orr-^which  is  perhaps 
the  truer  reason — ^there  are  so  many  l^kiglish 
girls,  not  to  speak  of  Americana,  who  are 
ready  and  competent  to  teach  them,  and 
do  teach  them  to  their  brothers,  and  their 
lovers,  ana  to  each  other,  and  to  their 
younger  sisters  all  day  long. 

As  for  her  heraldry,  it  was  natural  that 
she  should  acquire  that  science,  becapaeher 
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grioidfather ^knetr  Hs.mwh  as  any  Par* 
gnrrasxt  or£ing»al-AsBiB|!aiU  thought  that 
by  teadimg  the' child  a  Bdence. which  is 
nowadays  cultivated  by  so  &w,  he  was  going 
to  make  her  fortune.  Besides,  ever  mindfid 
of  the  seoret  packet,  he  thought  that  an 
heiress  ought  to  undeistand  heraldry. 
It  was,  indeed,  as  you  shall  see,  in  tlus 
way  that  her  fortune  was  made ;  but  yet 
not  quite  in  the  way  he  proposed  to  make 
it.  Nobody  ever  makes  a  fortune  quite  in 
the  way  at  first  intended  for  him. 

As  for  her  mathematics,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  she  was  ^ood  in  this  8oience,!liecaufle 
she  was  a  pupd  of  Lala  Boy. 

This  learned  Bengalee  condescended  to 
acknowledge  the  study  of  mathematics  as 
worthy  even  of  the  Indian  intellect^  and 
amused  himself  with  them  when  he  was 
not  more  usefully  engaged  in  chess.  He  it 
was  who,  being  a  lodger  in  the  house,  taught 
Iris  almost  as  soon  as  she  could  read  how 
letters  placed  side  by  side  may  be  made  to 
si^fyand  toaccomplish  stupendous  things, 
and  how  they  may  disguise  themost  graceful 
and  beautiful  curves,  and  how  they  may 
even  c^en  a  way  into  boundless  space,  and 
there  disclose  marvels.  This  wondrous 
world  did  the  philosopher  open  to  the 
ready  and  quick-witted  girl ;  nor  did  he 
ever  lead  her  to  believe  that  it  was  at  all  an 
unusual  or  an  extraordinary  thing  for  a 
girl  to  be  so  quick  and  apt  for.  science  as 
herself,  nor  did  he  tell  her  that  if  she  i^nt 
to  Newnham  or  to  Girton,  extraordinary 
glories  would  await  her,  with  the  acclama- 
tions of  tile  multitude  in  the  Senate  House 
and  the  praise  of  the  Moderators.  Iris, 
therefore,  was  not  proud  of  her  mathe* 
nmties,  which  seemed  part  of  her  very 
nature.  But  of  her  heraldry  she  was,  I 
fear,  extremely  proud — proud  even  to 
sinfulness.  No  doubt  this  was  the  reason 
why,  through  her  heraldry,  the  humiliation 
of  this  evening  fell  upon  her. 

*'If  he  is  young,"  she  thought^  ^'if  he 
is  young — and  he  is  sure  to  be  young — he 
will  be  very  angry  at  having  opened  his 
mind  to  a  ^rl " — ^it  will  foe  perceived  that, 
although  she  knew'  so  much  mathematics^ 
she  was  really  very  ignorant  of  the 
opposite  sex,  not  to  know  that  a  young 
man  likes  nothing  so  much  as  the  opening 
of  his  mind  to  a  young  lady.  "  If  he  is 
old,  he  will  be  more,  humiliated  still " — as 
if  any  man  at  any  age  was  ever  humiliated 
by  confessing  himself  to  a  woman.  ''  If 
he  is  a  proud  man,  he  wiU  never  forgive 
me.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  that  he  can  never 
forgive  me,  whatever  kind  of  man  he  is. 


But  I  can  do  no  more  than  tell  him  J  am 
sonry.  If  he  will  not  forgive  me  ijien, 
what  mora  e^  I  ei^  i  Oh,  if  he  should 
be  vindictive  1 " 

When  the  clock  began  to  strike  the 
hour  of  eighty  Iris  lighted  her  candles^ 
and  before  the  pulsation  of  the  last  stroke 
had  died  away»  she  heard  the  ringing  oi 
the  house-belL 

The  door  was  opened  by  hergrandfathei 
himself,  and  she  heard  his  voice. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  **  you  mil  find  youj 
tutor,  in  the  first  floor  front,  alone.  li 
you  are  inclined  to  be  vindictive,  wher 
you  hear  all,  please  ring  the  beU  for  ma" 

The  visitor  mounted  the  stairs,  and  Iris 
hearing  Jiis  .step,  began  to  tremble  anc 
to  shake  for  fear. 

When  the.  door  opened  she  did  not  al 
first  look  up.  But  she  knew  tiiiat  her  pupi 
was  there,  and  that  he  was  looking  for  his 
tutor. 

"  Pardon  me  " — the  voice  was  noi 
unpleasant — "  pardon  me.  I  was  directec 
to  this  room.  I  have  an  appointment  witl 
my  tutor." 

''  If,"  said  Iris,  rising,  for  the  time  foi 
confession  had  at  length  airived,  **  if  yoi 
are  Mr.  Arnold  Arbuthnot,  your  appoint 
ment  is,  I  believe,  with  me." 

''  It  is  with  my  tutor,"  he  said. 

^'I  am  your  tutor.  My  initials  ar< 
LA" 

The  room  was  only  lighted  by  tw< 
candles,  but  thev  showed  him  the  hangin| 
head  and  the  form  of  a. woman,  and  h< 
thought  she  looked  young,  judging  by  th< 
outline.    Her  voice  was  sweet  and  clear. 

"  My  tutor  1    You « " 

"  If  you  really  are  Mr.  Arnold  Arbuth 
not,  the  gentleman  who  has  correspondec 
with  L  A.  for  the  last  two  years  oi 
heraldry,  and  —  and  other  things,  I  an 
your  tutor." 

She  had  made  the  dreaded  confession 
The  rest  would  be  easy.  She  even  ven 
tured  to  raise  her  eyes,  and  she  perceived 
with  a  sinking  of  the  heart,  that  hei 
estimate  of  her  pupil's  age  was  tolerably 
correct  He  was  a  young  man,  apparently 
not  more  than  five  or  six  and  twenty. 

It  now  remained  to  be  seen  if  he  wai 
vindictiva 

As  for  the  pupil,  when  he  recovered  t 
little  firom  the  blow  of  this  announcement 
he  saw  before  him  a  girl,  quite  young 
dressed  in  a  simple  grey  or  drab  colourec 
stuff,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  ii 
called  Garmelite.  The  dress  had  i^  crimsoz 
kerchief  arranged  in  folds  over  the  front 
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and  a  laee  collar,  and  at  first  sight  it  made 
the  beholder  feel  that,  considered  merely 
as  a  setting  of  face  and  figure,  it  was 
remarkably  effectiva  Surely  this  is  the 
true  end  and  aim  of  all  feminine  adorn- 
ment, apart  from  the  elementary  object  of 
keeping  one  warm. 

"  I — I  did  not  know,"  the  young  man 
said,  after  a  pause,  ''  I  ^d  not  know  at  all 
that  I  was  corresponding  with  a  lady." 

Here  she  raised  her  eyes  again,  and  he 
observed  that  the  eyes  were  very  large  and 
full  of' light — "eyes  like  the  fishpools  of 
Heshbon  " — dove  s  eyes. 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said  meekly. 
''It  was  my  fault" 

He  observed  other  things  now,  having 
regained  the  use  of  his  senses.  Thus  he 
saw  that  she  wore  her  hair,  which  was  of 
a  wonderful  chestnut  brown  colour,  parted 
at  the  side  like  a  boy's,  and  that  she  had 
not  committed  the  horrible  enormity  of 
cutting  it  short  He  observed,  too,  that 
while  her  lips  were  quivering  and  her 
cheek  was  blushing,  her  look  was  stead- 
fast Are  dove's  eyes,  he  asked  himself, 
always  steadfast  t 

"I  ought  to  have  told  you  long  ago, 
when  you  began  to  write  about — about 
yourself  and  other  things,  when  I  under- 
stood that  you  thought  I  was  a  man-<-oh, 
long  ago  I  ought  to  have  told  you  the 
truth  !^ 

''  It  is  wonderful  I "  said  the  youn^  man, 
"  it  is  truly  wonderful  I "  He  was  thmking 
of  the  letters — ^longletters,full  of  sympathy, 
and  a  curious  unworldly  wisdom,  which  she 
had  sent  him  in  reply  to  his  ovm,  and  he 
was  comparing  them  with  her  youthful 
face,  as  one  involuntarily  compares  a  poet's 
appearance  with  his  poetry — generally  a 
disappointing  thing  to  do,  and  always  a 
foolish  thing. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  repeated. 

"Have  you  many  pupils,  like  myself  1 " 

"  I  have  several  pupils  in  mathematics. 
It  does  not  matter  to  them  whether  they 
are  taught  by  a  man  or  a  woman.  In 
heraldry  I  had  only  one — ^you." 

He  looked  round  the  room.  One  end 
was  occupied  by  shelves,  filled  with  books ; 
in  one  of  the  windows  was  a  table,  covered 
with  papers  and  adorned  with  a  type-writer, 
by  means  of  which  Iris  carried  on  her 
cSirespondence.  For  a  moment  the  un- 
worthy  thought  crossed  his  mind  that  he 
had  been,  perhaps,  artfully  lured  on  by  a 
Siren  for  his  destruction.  Only  for  a 
moment,  however,  because  she  raised  her 
face  and  met  his  gaze  again,  with  eyes  so 


frank  and  innocent,  that  he  could  not 
doub^  tiiem.  Besides,  there  was  the  dear 
outline  of  her  face,  so  truthful  and  so 
honest  The  young  man  was  an  artist, 
and  therefore  bdieved  in  outlme.  Oould 
any  sane  and  intelligent  creature  doubt 
those  curves  of  cheek  and  chin  % 

"I  have  put  together,"  she  said,  "all 
your  letters  for  you.  Here  they  are.  WSl 
you,  please,  take  them  back  1  I  must  not 
keep  them  any  longer."  He  took  them, 
and  bowed.  "  I  mMe  this  appointment, 
as  you  desired,  to  tell  you  the  troth, 
because  I  have  deceived  you  too  long ;  and 
to  begyouto  forgive  me ;  and  to  say  that| 
of  course,  there  is  an  end  to  our  correspon- 
denca" 

"  Thank  you.  It  shall  be  as  you 
desir&  Exactly,"  he  repeated,  "as  you 
desire." 

He  ought  to  have  gone  at  once.  There 
was  nothing  more  to  say.  Yet  he  lingered, 
holding  the  letters  in  lus  hand. 

"To  write  these  letters,"  he  said,  "has 
been  for  a  long  time  one  of  my  greatest 
pleasures,  part^  because  I  felt  thc^  I  was 
writing  to  a  friend,  and  so  wrote  in  full 
trust  and  confidence,  partly  because  they 
procured  me  a  replv — m  the  shape  of  your 
letters  Must  I  taike  back  these  lettm  of 
minel" 

She  made  no  answer. 

"It  is  hard,  is  it  not,  to  lose  a  friend 
so  slowly  acQuhred,  thus  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly f 

"  Yes,"  she  said, "  it  is  hard.  lam  very 
sorry.    It  was  my  fault" 

"  Perhaps  I  have  said  something,  in  my 
ignorance — something  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  said  or  written — sometiuog 
careless — something  which  has  lowered  me 
in  your  esteem " 

"  Oh  no — ^no  1 "  said  Iris  quickly.  "  You 
have  never  said  anything  that  a  gentleman 
should  not  have  said." 

"  And  if  you  yourself  found  any  pleasure 
in  answering  my  letters " 

"  Yes,"  said  Iris  with  frankness,  "it  gave 
me  great  pleasure  to  read  and  to  answer 
your  letters,  as  well  as  I  could." 

"  I  have  not  brought-  back  your  letters. 
I  hope  yon  will  allow  me  to  keep  them. 
And,  if  you  will,  why  should  we  not  con- 
tinue our  correspondence  as  before  t " 

But  he  did  not  ask  the  question  confi- 
dently. 

"No,"  said  Iris  decidedly;  "it  can  never 
be  continued  as  before.  How  could  it, 
when  once  we  have  met^  and  you  have 
learned  the  truth  1 " 
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"  Then,"  he  continued,  "  if  we  cannot 
write  to  each  other  any  morej  can  we  not 
talkT' 

She  ought  to  have  informed  him  on  the 
spot  that  the  thing  was  quite  impossible, 
and  not  to  be  thought  of  for  one  moment. 
She  should  have  said,  coldly,  but  firmly — 
every  right-minded  and  well-behayed  girl 
would  have  said, ''  Sir,  it  is  not  right  that 
you  should  come  alone  to  a  young  lady's 
study.  Such  things  are  not  to  be  permitted. 
If  we  meet  in  society,  we  may,  perhaps, 
renew  our  acquaintance." 

But  girls  do  ^o  on  sometimes  as  if  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  propriety  at  all,  and 
such  cases  are  said  to  be  growing  more 
frequent  Besides,  Iris  was  not  a  girl  who 
was  conversant  with  social  convenances. 
She  looked  at  her  pupil  thoughtfully  and 
frankly. 

"Can  we?"  she  asked.  She  who 
hesitates  is  lost^  a  maxim  which  cannot  be 
too  often  read,  said,  and  studied.  It  is 
one  of  the  very  few  golden  rules  omitted 
from  Solomon's  Proverbs.  "Can  we  1  It 
would  be  pleasant" 

"  If  you  will  permit  me,"  he  blushed  and 
stammered,  wondering  at  her  ready  ac- 
quiescence, "  if  you  iml  permit  me  to  call 
upon  you  sometimes — here,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  or  anywhere  elsa  You  know  my 
name.  I  am  by  profession  an  artist,  and  I 
have  a  studio  close  at  hand  in  Tite  Street" 

"  To  call  upon  me  here  f "  she  repeated. 

Now,  when  one  is  a  tutor,  and  has  been 
reading  with  a  pupil  for  two  vears,  one 
regards  that  pupil  with  a  feelmg  which 
may  not  be  exactly  parental,  but  which  is 
unconventional  If  Arnold  had  said, 
"  Behold  me !  May  I,  being  a  young  man, 
call  upon  you,  a  young  woman  ? "  she 
would  have  replied :  "  No,  young  man, 
that  can  never  be."  But  when  he  said, 
"  May  I,  your  pupil,  call  sometimes  upon 
you,  my  tutor  f  "  a  distinction  was  at  once 
established  by  which  the  impossible  became 
possible.. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "I  think  you  may  call. 
My  grandfather  has  his  tea  with  me  evezy 
evenmg  at  six.  You  may  call  then  if  it 
will  give  you  any  pleasure." 

"  You  really  wiU  let  me  come  here  1 " 

The  young  man  looked  as  if  the  per- 
mission was  ukely  to  give  him  the  greatest 
pleasure. 

"  Yes ;  if  you  wish  it" 

She  spoke  just  exactly  like  an  Oxford 
Don  giving  an  undergraduate  permission 
to  take  an  occasional  walk  with  him,  or  to 
call  for  conversation  and  advice  at  certain 


times  in  his  rooms.     Arnold  noticed  the 
manner,  and  smiled. 

"Still,"  he  said,  "as  your  pupill  " 

He  meant  to  set  her  at  her  ease  con- 
cerning the  propriety  of  these  visits.  She 
thought  he  meant  a  continuation  of  a 
certam  little  airangement  as  to  fees,  and 
blushed. 

"No,"  she  said;  "I  must  not  consider 
you  as  a  pupil  any  longer.  You  have  put 
an  end  to  that  yourself." 

"  I  do  not  mind,  if  only  I  continue  your 
friend." 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  but  we  must  not  pledge 
ourselves  rashly  to  friendship.  Perhaps 
you  will  not  like  me  when  you  once  come 
to  know  me." 

"  Then  I  remain  your  disdple." 

"Oh  no,"  she  flushed  again,  "you  must 
already  think  me  presumptuous  enough  in 
venturing  to  give  you  advice.  I  have 
written  so  many  foolish  things " 

"Indeed,  no,"  he  interrupted;  "a 
thousand  times  no.  Let  me  teU  you  once 
for  all,  if  I  may,  that  you  have  taught 
me  a  great  deal — far  more  than  you  can 
ever  understand,  or  than  I  can  explain. 
Where  did  you  get  your  wisdom)  Not 
from  the  Book  of  Human  Life.  Of  that 
you  cannot  know  much  as  yet" 

"  The  wisdom  is  in  your  imagination,  I 
think.  You  shall  not  be  my  pupil,  nor  my 
disciple,  but — ^well — because  you  have  told 
me  so  much,  and  I  seem  to  have  Jbiown 
you  so  long,  and,  besides,  because  you  must 
never  feel  ashamed  of  having  told  me  so 
much,  you  shall  come,  if  you  please,  as  my 
brother." 

It  was  not  till  afterwards  that  she 
reflected  on  the  vast  responsibilities  she 
incurred  in  making  this  proposal,  and  on  the 
eagerness  with  which  her  pupil  accepted  it 

"As  your  brother  1"  he  cried,  offering 
her  his  hand.  "Why,  it  is  far — ^far  more 
than  I  could  have  ventured  to  hope.  Yes, 
I  will  come  as  your  brother.  And  now, 
although  you  know  so  much  about  me, 
you  have  told  me  nothing  about  yourself — 
not  even  your  name." 

"My  name  is  Iris  Aglen." 

"  Iris !    It  is  a  pretty  name." 

"  It  was,  I  believe,  my  grandmother's. 
But  I  never  saw  her,  and  I  do  not  know  who 
or  what  my  father's  relations  are." 

"  Iris  Aglen ! "  he  repeated.  "  Iris  was 
the  Herald  of  the  Gods,  and  the  rainbow 
was  constructed  on  purpose  to  serve  her 
for  a  way  from  Heaven  to  the  EartL" 

"  Mathematicians  do  not  allow  that,"  said 
the  girl,  smiling. 
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^*  I  don't  know  any  mathematics.  Bat 
now  I  understand  in  what  achool  you 
learned  your  heraldry.  You  are  Queen-at- 
Arma  at  leasts  and  Herald  to  the  Groda  of 
OlympuBb" 

He  wished  to  add  something  about  the 
loveliness  of  Aphrodite,  and  the  wisdom 
of  Athene,  but  he  refrained,  which  was  in 
good  taste. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Arbuthnot,"  Iris 
replied.  "I  learned  my  heraldry  of  my 
grandfather,  who  taught  himself  from  the 
books  he  sells.  And  my  mathematics 
I  learned  of  Lala  Soy,  who  is  our  lodger, 
and  a  learned  Hindoo  gentleman.  My 
father  is  dead — and  my  mother  as  well — 
and  I  have  no  friends  in  the  world  except 
these  two  old  men,  who  love  me^  and  have 
done  their  best  to  spoil  me." 

Her  eyes  grew  humid  and  her  voice 
trembled. 

No  other  friends  in  the  world  1  Strange 
to  say,  this  young  man  felt  a  little  sense  of 
relief.  No  other  fnenda  He  ought  to 
have  sympathised  with  the  girl'/i  loneliness; 
he  might  have  asked  her  how  she  could 
possibly  endure  life  without  companion- 
ship, but  he  did  not;  he  only  felt  that 
other  friends  might  have  been  rough  and 
ill-bred ;  this  girl  derived  her  refinement^ 
not  only  from  nature,  but  also  from  separa- 
tion from  the  other  girls  who  might  in 
the  ordinary  course  have  been  her  friends 
and  associates.  And  if  no  other  friends, 
then  no  lover.  Arnold  was  only  going  to 
visit  the. young  lady  as  her  brother;  but 
lovers  do  not  genersdly  approve  the  intro- 
duction of  such  novel  e£fecta  as  that  caused 
by  the  appearance  of  a  brand-new  and 
previously  unsuspected  brother.  He  was 
glad,  on  the  whole,  that  there  was  no  lover. 

Then  he  left  her,  and  went  home  to  his 
studio,  where  he  sat  till  midnight,  sketching 
a  thousand  heads  one  aftw  the  other  with 
rapid  pencil  They  were  all  girls'  heads, 
and  they  all  had  hair  parted  on  the  left 
side,  with  a  broad,  square  forehead,  full 
eyes,  and  straight,  clear-cut  features 

'^  No,"  he  said, ''  it  is  no  good.  1  cannot 
catch  the  curve  of  her  mouth — ^nobody 
could.  What  a  pretty  girl !  And  I  am  to 
be  her  brother  1  What  will  Clara  say  ? 
And  how — oh,  how  in  the  world  can  she 
be,  all  at  the  same  time,  so  young,  so 
pretty,  so  learned,  so  quick,  so  sympathetic, 
and  so  wise  1 " 

CHAPTEE  IV.      THE  WOLF  AT  HOME. 

Thebjs  is  a  certain  music-hall,  in  a 
certain  street,  leading  out  of  a  certain  road, 


and  this  is  quite  clear  and  definite 
enough.  Its  distinctive  chliracteristics, 
above  any  of  its  fellows,  is  a  vulgarity  so 
profound,  that  the  connoisseur  or  student 
in  that  branch  of  mental  culture  thinks  that 
here  at  last  he  has  reached  the  lowest 
depths.  F(x  this  reason  one  shrinks  from 
actually  naming  it,  because  it  might  become 
fashionablei  and  then,  if  it  fondOiy  tried  to 
change  its  character  to  suit  its  changed 
audience,  it  might  entirely  lose  its  present 
charm,  and  become  simply  commonpUce. 

Joe  Grallop  stood  in  the  doorway  of  this 
hall,  a  few  days  after  the  Tenmtine  of  Mr. 
Jamea  It  was  about  ten  o  dock,  when 
the  entertainments  were  in  full  blast  He 
had  a  cigarette  between  his  lips,  as  becomes 
a  young  man  of  fashion,  but  it  had  gone 
ont^  and  he  was  thinking  of  sometmng. 
To  judge  from  the  cunning  look  in  his 
eyes,  it  was  something  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  good  of  his  f ellow- 
creaturea  Presently  the  music  of  the 
orchestra  ceased,  and  certain  female 
acrobats,  who  had  been  "contorting  "  them* 
selves  f earfally  and  horribly  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  upon  the  stage,  kissed  their  bands, 
which  were  as  hard  as  ropes,  from  the 
nature  of  their  profession,  and  smiled  a 
fond  farewell  There  was  some  applause, 
but  not  much,  because  neither  man  nor 
woman  cares  greatly  for  female  acrobats, 
and  the  performers  themselves  are  with 
difficulty  persuaded  to  learn  their  art,  and 
generally  make  haste  to  '*  go  in  "  again  as 
soon  as  they  can,  and  try  henceforward  to 
forget  that  they  have  ever  done  things  with 
ropes  and  bars. 

Joe,  when  they  left  the  stag^,  ceased 
his  meditations,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  subject,  lit  a  fresh  cigarette,  and 
assumed  an  air  of  great  expectation,  as 
if  something  really  worth  seeing  and 
hearing  were  now  about  to  appear.  And 
when  the  Chairman  brought  down  the 
hammer  with  the  announcement  that  Miss 
Carlotta  Claradine,  the  People's  Favourite, 
would  now  oblige^  it  was  Joe  who  loudly 
led  the  way  for  a  tumultuous  burst  <^ 
applausa  Then  the  band,  which  at  this 
establishment,  and  others  like  unto  it,  only 
plays  two  tunes,  one  for  acrobats,  and  one 
for  singers^  struck  up  the  second  air,  and 
the  People's  Favourite  appeared.  She  may 
have  had  by  nature  a  sweet  and  tuneful 
voice ;  perhaps  it  was  in  order  to  please 
her  friends,  the  People,  that  she  converted 
it  into  a  harsh  and  rasping  voice,  that  she 
delivered  her  words  with  even  too  muoh 
gesture,  and  that  she  uttered  a.. kind  of 
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shriek  at  the  beginning  of  eveiy  Terse, 
which  was  not  in  the  composer's  original 
music,  but  was  thrown  in  to  compel  atten- 
tion. She  was  dressed  with  great  smiplicity, 
in  plain  frock,  apron,  and  white  cap,  to 
represent  a  fair  young  Quakeress,  and  she 
sang  a  song  about  her  lover  with  much 
"  archness'' — a  delightful  quality  in  woman. 
"  Splendid,  splendid  i  Brayo  1 "  shouted 
Joseph  at  the  end  of  the  first  verse.    *^  That 

fetches  'em,  don't  it,  sir  f    Positively  drags 
f      •      *  i> 
em  in,  sir. 

He  addressed  his  words,  without  turning 
his  head,  to  a  man  who  had  just  come  in, 
and  was  gazing  at  him  with  unbounded 
astonishment 

"  You  here,  Joe  ? "  he  said. 

Joe  started. 

"  Why,  Chalker,  who'd  have  thought  to 
meet  you  in  this  music-hall  f " 

"  It's  a  good  step,  isn't  it  1  And  what 
are  you  doing,  Joe  ?  I  heard  you'd  left 
the  P.  and  0.  Company." 

"Had  to,"  said  Joe.  ''A  gentleman 
has  no  choice  but  to  resign.  Ought  never 
to  have  gone  there.  There's  no  position, 
Chalker — no  position  at  all  in  the  service. 
That  is  what  I  felt.  Besides,  the  uniform, 
for  a  man  of  my  style,  is  unbecoming. 
And  the  Captain  was  a  Cad." 

''Humph I  and  what  are  you  doing 
then )    Living  on  the  old  man  again )  " 

«  Never  you  mind,  David  Chalker,"  re» 
plied  Joe  idth  dignity ;  "  I  am  not  likely 
to  trouble  you  any  more  after  the  last  time 
I  called  upon  you." 

"Well,  Joe,"  said  the  other,  without 
taking  offence,  '^  it  is  not  my  business  to 
lend  money  without  security,  and  all  you 
had  to  offer  was  your  chance  of  what  your 
grandfather  might  leave  you — or  might 
not." 

**  And  a  very  good  security  too,  if  he 
does  justice  to  his  relations." 

''Yes ;  but  how  did  I  know  whether  he 
waa  going  to  do  justice  f  Come,  Joe,  don't 
be  shirty  with  an  old  friend." 

There  was  a  cordiality  in  the  solicitor's 
maimer  which  boded  well  Joe  was  pretty 
certain  that  Mr.  Chalker  was  not  a  man  to 
cultivate  friendship  unless  something  was 
to  be  got  out  Qf  it.  It  is  only  the  idle  and 
careless  who  can  waste  time  over  unprofit- 
able friendships.  With  most  men  friend- 
ship means  assisting  in  each  other's  little 
games,  so  that  every  man  must  become,  on 
occasion,  bonnet,  confederate,  and  pal,  for 
his  friend,  and  may  expect  the  same  kindly 
office  for  himself. 

If  Chalker  wished  to  keep  up  his  old 


acquaintance  with  Joe  Gallop,  there  must 
be  some  good  reason.  Now  the  only 
reason  which  suggested  itself  to  Joe  at 
that  moment  was  that  Chalker  had  lately 
drawn  a  new  will  for  the  old  man,  and 
that  he  himself  might  be  in  it.  Here  he 
was  wrong.^  The  only  reason  of  Mr. 
Chalker's  friendly  attitude  was  curiosity  to 
know  what  Joe  was  doing,  and  how  he  was 
living. 

*<  Look  here,  Chalker,"  Joe  whispered, 
"  you  used  to  pretend  to  be  a  paL  What's 
the  good  of  being  a  pal  if  you  won't  help 
a  fellow  1  You  see  my  grandfather  once 
a  week  or  so  ;  you  shut  the  door  and  have 
long  talks  with  him.  U  you  know  what 
he's  going  to  do  with  lus  money,  why 
not  tell  a  fellow  ]  Let's  make  a  business 
matter  of  it." 

"  How  much  do  you  know,  Joe,  and  what 
is  your  business  proposal  worth  f " 

''Nothing  at  an;  that's  the  honest 
truth — I  know  nothing.  The  old  man's 
as  tight  as  wax.  But  there's  other  busi- 
ness in  the  world  besides  his.  Suppose  I 
know  of  something  a  precious  sight  better 
than  his  investments,  and  suppose — just 
suppose — that  I  wanted  a  lawyer  to  manage 
it  for  ma" 

"WeU,  Joel" 

"  Encore  !  Bravo  I  Encore  1  Bravo  ! " 
Joe  banged  his  stick  on  the  floor  and 
shouted  because  the  singer  ended  her 
first  song^  He  looked  so  fierce  and  big, 
that  all  the  bystanders  made  haste  to  follow 
his  example, 

"  Splendid,  isn't  she  1 "  he  said. 

"  Hang  the  singer  !  What  do  you  mean 
by  other  business ) " 

"Perhaps  it's  nothing.  Perhaps  there 
will  be  thousands  in  it.  And  perhaps  I 
can  get  on  without  you,  after  all." 

"  very  well|  Joe.  Get  on  without  me 
if  you  like." 

"  Look  here,  Chalker,"  Joe  laid  a  per- 
suasive hand  on  the  other's  arm,  "can't 
we  two  be  friendly  ?  Why  don't  you  give 
a  fellow  a  lift  ]  All  I  want  to  know  is 
where  the  old  man's  put  his  money,  and 
how  he's  left  it" 

"Suppose  I  do  know,"  Mr.  Chalker 
replied,  wishing  ardently  that  he  did,  ''  do 
you  think  I  am  going  to  betray  trust — a 
solicitor  betray  trust — and  for  nothing] 
But  if  you  want  to  talk  real  business,  Joe, 
come  to  my  office.  You  know  where  that  is. " 

Joe  knew  very  well ;  in  fact,  there  had 
been  more  than  one  difficulty  which  had 
been  adjusted  through  Mr.  Chalker's  not 
wholly  (Usinterested  aid. 
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Then  the  singer  appeared  again  attired 
in  a  new  and  startling  dress,  and  Joe 
began  once  more  to  applaud  again  with 
voice  and  stick.  Mr.  Gnalker,  surprised 
at  this  newly-developed  enthusiasm  for  art, 
left  him  and  walked  up  the  hall,  and  sat 
down  beside  the  Chairman,  whom  he 
seemed  to  know.  In  fact,  the  Chairman 
was  also  the  Proprietor  of  the  show,  and 
Mr.  Chalker  was  acting  for  him  in  his  pro- 
fessional capacity,  much  as  he  had  acted 
for  Mr.  Emblem. 

«  Who  is  your  new  singer  t "  he  asked. 

''  She  calls  herself  Miss  Carlotta  Clara- 
dine.  She's  a  woman,  let  me  tell  you,  Mr. 
Chalker,  who  will  get  along.  Fine  figure, 
plenty  of  cheek,  loud  voice,  flings  herself 
about,  and  don't  mind  a  bit  when  the 
words  are  a  leetle  strong.  That's  the  kind 
of  singer  the  people  like.  That's  her 
husband,  at  the  far  end  of  the  room — ^the 
big,  good-looking  chap  with  the  light 
moustache  and  the  cigarette  in  his  mouth." 

<<  Whew ! "  Mr.  Chalker  whistled  the 
low  note  which  indicates  surprise.  "  That's 
her  husband,  is  it )  The  husband  of  Miss 
Carlotta  Claradine,  is  it )  Oho  1  oho !  Her 
husband !  Are  you  sure  he  is  her 
husband  1 " 

"  Do  you  know  him,  then  1" 

"  Yes,  I  know  him.  What  was  the  real 
name  of  the  girH  " 

*'  Charlotte  Smithers.  This  is  her  first 
appearance  on  any  stage — and  we  made  up 
the  name  for  her  when  we  first  nut  her  on 
the  posters.  I  made  it  myself — out  of 
Chlorodyne,  you  know,  which  is  in  the 
advertbementa  Sounds  well,  don't  it ) — 
Carlotta  Claradine." 

"  Very  well,  indeed.  By  Jove !  Her 
husband,  is  hel" 

"  And,  I  suppose,"  said  the  Chairman, 
"lives  on  his  wife's  salary.  Bless  you, 
Mr.  Chalker,  there's  a  whole  ^  gang 
about  every  theatre  and  music-hall 
trying  to  get  hold  of  the  promising  girla 
It's  a  regular  profession.  Them  as  nave 
nothing  but  their  good  looks  may  do  for 
the  mashers,  but  these  chaps  look  out  for 
the  girls  who'll  bring  in  the  money.  What's 
a  pretty  face  to  theiii  compared  with  the 
handling  of  a  big  salary  every  week  1  That's 
the  sort  Carlotta's  husband  belongs  to." 

"Well,  the  life  will  suit  him  down  to 
the  ground." 

"  And  jealous  with  it,  if  you  please.  He 
comes  here  every  night  to  applaud  and 
takes  her  home  himself.  Keeps  himself 
sober  on  purpose." 

And  then  the  lady  appeared  again  in  a 


wonderful  costume  of  blue  silk  and  tights, 
personating  the  Lion  Masher.  It  was  her 
third  and  last  song. 

In  the  applause  which  followed,  Mr. 
Chalker  could  discern  plainly  the  stick 
as  well  as  the  voice  of  his  old  friend. 
And  he  thought  how  beautiful  is  the  love 
of  husband  unto  wife,  and  he  smiled, 
thinking  that  when  Joe  came  next  to 
see  him,  he  might  perhaps  hear  troths 
which  he  had  thought  unknown,  and, 
for  certain  reasons,  wished  to  remain 
unknown. 

Presently  he  saw  the  singer  pass  down 
the  hall,  and  join  her  husband,  who  now, 
his  labours  ended,  was  seeldng  refreshment 
at  the  bar.  She  was  a  good-looking  girl- 
still  only  a  Rirl,  and  apparentlv  under 
twenty — quietly  dressed,  yet  lookmg  any- 
thing but  quiet  But  that  might  have 
been  due  to  her  fringe,  which  was,  so  to 
speak,  a  prominent  feature  in  her  face.  She 
was  tall  and  well-made,  with  large  features, 
an  ample  cheek,  a  full  eye,  and  a  wide 
mouth.  A  good-natured  looking  girl,  and 
though  her  mouth  was  wide,  it  suggested 
smilea  The  husband  was  exchanging  a 
little  graceful  badinage  with  the  barmaid 
when  she  joined  him,  and  perhaps  this 
made  her  look  a  little  cross.  "  She's 
jealous,  too,"  said  Mr.  Chalker,  observant ; 
"all  the  better."  Tet  a  face  which,  on 
the  whole,  was  prepossessing  and  good- 
natured,  and  betokened  a  deposition  to 
make  the  best  of  the  world. 

"How  long  has  she  been  married?" 
Mr.  Chalker  asked  the  Proprietor. 

"  Only  about  a  month  or  so." 

"Ah!" 

Mr.  Chalker  proceeded  to  talk  business, 
and  gave  no  further  hint  of  any  interest 
in  the  newly-married  pair. 

"Now,  Joe,"  said  the  singer,  with  a 
freezing  glance  at  the  barmaid,  **  are  you 
going  to  stand  here  all  night ) " 

Joe  drank  off  his  glass  and  followed  his 
wife  into  the  street  They  walked  side  by 
side  in  silence,  until  they  reached  their 
lodgings.  Then  she  threw  off  her  hat  and 
jacket,  and  sat  down  on  the  horsehair  sofa 
and  said  abruptly : 

"  I  can't  do  it,  Joe ;  and  I  won't  So 
don't  ask  me." 

"  Wait  a  bit — ^wait  a  bit,  Lotty,  my  love. 
Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  now.  Don't  say  rash 
things,  there's  a  good  girl."  Joe  spoke 
quite  softly,  as  if  he  were  not  the  least 
angry,  but,  perhaps,  a  little  hurt  **  There's 
not  a  bit  of  a  hurry.  You  needn't  decide 
to-day,  nor  yet  to-morrow." 
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"I  couldn't  do  it,"  she  said,  "Oh,  it's 
a  dreadful,  wicked  thing  eyen  to  ask  me. 
And  only  five  weeks  to-morrow  since  we 
married  I" 

'*  Lotty^  my  dear,  let  us  be  reasonable." 
He  still  spoke  quite  softly,  ''If  we  are 
not  to  go  on  like  other  people ;  if  we  are 
to  be  continually  bothering  our  heads 
about  honesty,  and  that  rubbish,  we  shall 
be  always  down  in  the  world.  How  do 
other  people  make  money  and  get  on  1  By 
humbug,  my  dear.  By  humbug.  As  for 
you,  a  Uttle  play-acting  is  nothing." 

''But  I  am  not  the  man's  daughter,  and 
my  own  father's  alive  and  well" 

"Look  here,  Lotty.  You  are  always 
grumbling  about  the  music-halls." 

"Well,  and  good  reason  to  grumble. 
If  you  heard  those  ballet-girls  talk,  and 
see  how  they  go  on   at  the  back,  you'd 

grumble.    As  for   the   music "    She 

laughed,  as  if  against  her  will.  "  If  any- 
body had  told  me  six  months  ago — me, 
that  used  to  go  to  the  Cathedral  Service 
every  afternoon — that  I  should  be  a  Lion 
Masher  at  a  music-hall,  and  go  on  dressed 
in  tights,  I  should,  have  boxed  his  ears  for 
impudence." 

"Why,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me, 
Lotty,  that  you  wish  yoa  had  stuck  to  the 
mouldy  old  place,  and  gone  on  selling 
music  over  the  counter  Y  " 
"  Well,  then,  perhaps  I  do." 
"  No,  no,  Lotty ;  your  husband  cannot 
let  you  say  that." 

^  My  husband  can  lau^h  and  talk  with 
barmaids.    That  makes  him  happy." 

"  Lotty,"  he  said,  "  you  are  a  Utile  fooL 
And  think  of  the  Olory.  Posters  with 
jour  name  in  letters  a  foot  and  a  half  long 
—'The  People's  Favourita'  Why,  don't 
they  applaud  you  till  their  bands  drop 
ofFI" 

She  melted  a  littla 

"  Applaud  1  As  if  that  did  any  good  1 
And  me  in  tights  1 " 

"As  for  the  tights,"  Joe  replied  with 
dignity,  "  the  only  person  whom  you  need 
oonsult  on  that  subject  is  your  husband ; 
and  since  I  do  not  object,  I  should  like  to 
see  the  man  who  does.     Show  me  that 


man,  Lotty,  and  I'll  straighten  him  out  for 
you.  You  have  my  perfect  approval,  my 
dear.     I  honour  you  for  the  tights." 

"  My  husband's  approval  1 " 

She  repeated  his  words  again  in  a  manner 
which  had  been  on  other  occasions  most 
irritating  to  him.  But  to-night  he  refused 
to  be  offended. 
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get  a  berth  on  another  ship  I  shall  take 
you  off  the  boards.  It  is  the  husband's 
greatest  delight,  especially  if  he  is  a  jolly 
sailor,  to  brave  all  dangers  for  his  wife. 
Think,  Lotty,  how  pleasant  it  would  be  not 
to  do  any  more  work" 

"  I  should  like  to  sing  sometimes,  to  sing 
good  music,  at  the  great  concerts.  That's 
what  I  thought  I  was  going  to  do." 

"  You  sludl ;  you  shidl  sing  as  little  or 
as  often  as  you  like.  '  A  saOor's  wife  a 
sailor's  star  should  be.'  You  shall  be  a 
great  lady,  Lotty,  and  you  shall  just 
command  your  own  line.  Wait  a  bit,  and 
you  shall  have  your  own  carriage,  and 
your  own  beautiful  house,  and  go  to  as 
many  balls  as  you  like  among  the  countesses 
and  the  swella" 

"  Oh,  Joe  I "  she  laughed.  "  Why,  if  we 
were  as  rich  as  anything,  I  should  never 
get  ladies  to  call  upon  me.  And  as  for 
you,  no  one  would  ever  take  you  to  be  a 
gentleman,  you  know." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  call  me,  now  1 " 
He  laughed,  but  without  much  enjoy- 
ment    No  one  likes  to  be  told  that  he  is 
not  a  gentleman,  whatever  his  own  sus- 
picions on  the  subject  may  be. 

"Never  mind.  I  know  a  gentleman 
when  I  see  one.  Go  on  with  your  non- 
sense about  being  ricL" 

"I  shall  make  you  rich,  Lotty,  whether 
you  like  it  or  not,"  he  said,  still  with 
unwonted  sweetness. 
She  shook  her  head. 
"  Not  by  wickedness,"  she  said  stoutly. 
"I've  got  here,"  he  pulled  a  bimdle  of 
papers  out  of  his  pocket,  "  all  the  docu- 
ments wanted  to  complete  the  casa     All  I 
want  now  is  for  the  rightful  heiress  to  step 
forward." 

"  I'm  not  the  rightful  heiress,  and  I'm 
not  the  woman  to  step  forward,  Joe;  so 
don't  you  think  it" 

"  I've  been  to-day,"  Joe  continued,  "  to 
Doctors'  Commons,  and  I've  seen  the  will. 
There's  no  manner  of  doubt  about  it ;  and 
the  money — oh,  Lord,  Lotty,  if  you  only 
knew  how  much  it  is  i " 

"  What  does  it  matter,  Joe,  how  much 
it  is,  if  it  is  neither  yours  nor  mine  ? " 

"  It  matters  this :  that  it  ought  all  to  be 
mme. 

"  How  can  that  be,  if  it  was  not  left  to 
you  1 " 

Joe  was  nothing,  if  not  a  man  of  resource. 
He  therefore  replied  without  hesitation  or 
confusion  : 
"The  money  was  left  to  a  certain  man 
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heiress  should  have  sacoeeded,  but  she  was 
kept  OQt  of  her  rights.  She  is  dead,  and  I 
am  her  oonsin,  and  entitled  to  all  her 
property,  because  she  made  no  will" 

'*  Is  that  gospel  truth,  Joe  1  Is  she  dead  t 
Are  you  sure  1 " 

''  Quite  sure,"  he  replied.  *'  Dead  as  a 
door-naiL" 

**  Is  that  the  way  you  got  the  papers  % " 

"  That's  the  way,  Lotty." 

"Then  why  not  go  to  a  lawyer  and 
make  him  take  up  the  case  for  you,  and 
honestly  set  your  own  9 " 

**  You  don't  know  law,  my  dear,  or  you 
wouldn't  tdk  nonsense  about  lawyers. 
There  are  two  ways.  One  is  to  go  myself 
to  the  present  unlawful  possessor  and  daim 
the  whole.  It's  a  woman ;  she  would  be 
certain  to  refuse,  and  thenw:e  should  go  to 
law,  and  very  likely  lose  it  all,  although  the 
right  is  on  our  side.  The  other  way  is  for 
some  one — say  you — ^to  go  to  her  and  say: 
'  I  am  that  man's  daughter.  Here  are  my 
proofii.  Here  are  all  his  papers.  Give  me 
back  my  own.'  That  you  could  do  in  the 
interests  of  justice,  though  I  own  it  is  not 
the  exact  truth." 

'<  And  if  she  reiuses  then  9" 

"  She  can't  refuse,  with  the  man's 
daughter  actually  standing  before  her. 
She  might  make  a  fuss  for  a  bit,  But  she 
would  have  to  give  in  at  last" 

*'Joe,  consider.  You  have  got  some 
papers,  whatever  they  may  contain.  Suppose 
that  it  is  all  true  that  you  have  told 


me- 


"  Lotty,  my  dear,  when  did  I  ever  tell 
you  an  untruth  r' 

"  When  did  you  ever  tell  me  the  truth, 
my  dear )  Don't  talk  wild.  Suppose  it  is 
all  true,  how  are  you  going  to  make  out 
where  your  heiress  has  been  all  this  time, 
and  what  she  has  been  doing  t " 

"  Trust  me  for  that" 

"I  trust  yon  for  making  up  something 
or  other,  but — oh,  Joe,  you  uttle  think,  you 
clever  people,  how  seldom  you  succeed  in 
deceiving  any  ona" 

« I've  got  such  a  stoiv  for  you,  Lotty, 
as  would  deceive  anybody.  I^ten  now. 
It's  part  truth,  and  part — ^the  other  thing. 
Your  father " 

"My  father,  poor  dear  man,"  Lotty 
interrupted,  ''is  minding  bis  music-shop 
in  Gloucester,  and  little  thinking  what 
wickedness  his  daughter  is  being  asked  to 
do." 

"  Hang  it  I  the  girl's  father,  then.  He 
died  in  America,  where  he  went  under 
another  name,  and  you  were  picked  up  by 


straneers  and  reared  under  that  name,  in 
complete  ignorance  of  your  own  family. 
All  which  is  true  and  can  be  proved." 

"  Who  brought  her  up  1 " 

"  People  in  America.    I'm  one  of  'em." 

"  Who  is  to  prove  that  t" 

"  I  am.  I  am  come  to  England  on 
purpose.    I  am  her  guardian." 

"  Who  is  to  prove  that  you  are  the  g^^8 
guardian  1 " 

"  I  shall  find  somebody  to  prove  that" 

His  thoughts  turned  to  Mr.  Ghalker,  a 
gentleman  whom  he  judged  capable  of 
proving  anything  he  was  paid  for. 

"  And  suppose  they  ask  me  questions  t " 

«  Don't  answer 'em.  You  know  very  litUe. 
The  papers  were  only  found  the  other  day. 
You  are  not  expected  to  know  anything." 

"  Where  was  the  real  girl  t  " 

"  With  her  grandfather." 

"  Where  was  the  grandfather  t " 

"  What  does  that  matter)"  he  replied;  "I 
will  tell  you  afterwards." 

"When  did  the  real  drl  die  t " 

''  That,  too,  I  will  tell  you  afterwards." 

Lotty  leaned  her  cheek  upon,  her  hand, 
and  looked  at  her  husband  thoughtfully. 

"  Let  us  be  plain,  Joe."  ' 

"  You  can  never  be  plain,  my  dear,"  he 
replied  with  the  smile  of  a  lover,  not  a 
husband ;  ''  never  in  your  husband's  eyes ; 
not  even  in  tights."  | 

But  she  was  not  to  be  won  by  flattery.  ' 

''Fine  words,"  she  said,  "fine  woida 
What  do  they  amount  to  Y  Oh,  Joe,  little 
I  thought  when  you  came  along  with  your 
beautiml  promises,  what  sort  of  a  man  I 
was  going  to  marry." 

"  A  very  good  sort  of  a  man,"  he  said 
"  You've  got  a  jolly  sailor — ^an  oflELcer  and 
a  gentleman.  Come  now,  what  have  you 
got  to  say  to  this  %  Can't  you  be  satisfied 
with  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  f  " 

He  drew  himself  up  to  his  fiill  hekht 
Well,  he  was  a  handsome  fellow ;  tnere 
was  no  denying  it 

"  Good  looks  and  fine  words,"  his  wife 
went  on.  "Well,  and  now  I've  got  to 
keep  you,  and  if  you  could  make  me  sing 
in  a  dozen  halls  every  night,  yoa  would, 
and  spend  the  money  on  yourseU* — joyfully 
you  would." 

«  We  would  spend  it  together,  my  dear. 
Don't  turn  rusty,  Lotty." 

He  was  not  a  bad-tempered  man,  and 
this  kin4  of  talk  did  not  anger  him  at  alL 
So  long  as  his  wife  worked  hard  and 
brought  in  the  coin  for  him  to  9pend,  what 
mattered  for  a  few  words  now  and  then) 
Besides,  he  wanted  her  assistance. 
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'*  What  are  yoa  driving  at ) "  he  went  on. 
"  I  ahow  yoa  a  bit  of  my  hand,  and  yoa 
begin  taUcing  roond  and  round.  Look 
here»  Lotty.  Here's  a  splendid  chance 
for  OB.  I  most  have  a  woman's  help.  I 
woald  rather  have  yonr  help  than  any  other 
woman's — jeB,  than  any  other  woman's  in 
the  world.  I  would  indeed.  If  yoa  won't 
help  me,  why,  then,  of  coone,  I  most  go  to 
some  other  woman." 

His  wife  gasped  and  choked.  She  knew 
already,  after  only  five  weeks'  experience, 
how  bad  a  man  he  was — how  onscmpalous, 
false,  and  treaoheroos,  how  haj  and  seMah. 
But^  after  a  fashion,  she  loved  him ;  after 
a  woman's  fashion,  she  was  madly  jealous 
of  him.  Another  woman  I  And  only  the 
other  night  she  had  seen  him  pvins  brandy- 
and-soda  to  one  of  the  muaie-luul  ballet- 
girls.    Another  woman  1 

'*  If  you  do,  Joe,"  she  said ;  "  oh|  if  you 
do — I  will  kill  her  and  you  too  1 " 

He  laughed. 

*'  If  I  do,  my  dear,  you  don't  think  I 
shaU  be  such  a  fool  as  to  tell  you  who  she 
is.  Do  you  suppose  that  no  woman  has 
ever  f allien  in  love  with  me  before  you  t 
But  then,  my  pretty,  you  see.  I  don't  talk 
about  them;  and  do  you  suppose — oh, 
Lotty,  are  you  such  a  fool  as  to  suppose 
that  you  are  the  first  girl  I  ever  fell  in  love 
withl" 

'*  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  t  Tell 
me  again." 

"  I  have  told  you  already.  I  want  you 
to  become,  for  the  time,  itte  daughter  of 
the  man  who  died  in  America ;  you  will 
claim  your  inheritance ;  I  will  provide  you 
with  lul  the  papers ;  I  will  stand  by  you ; 
I  will  back  you  u^  with  such  a  st<Mry  as 
will  disarm  aJl  suspicion.    That  is  alL" 

"Ye&  I  understand.  Haven't  people 
been  sent  to  prison  for  less,  Joe  f " 

«  Foolish  people  have.  Not  people  who 
are  well  advised  and  under  good  manage- 
ment Mind  you,  this  business  is  under 
my  direction.    I  am  boss." 

She  made  no  reply,  but  took  her  candle 
and  went  off  to  bed. 

In  the  dead  of  night  she  awakened  her 
husband. 

"Joe,"  she  said,  "is  it  true  that  you 
know  another  girl  who  would  do  this  for 
yout" 

"  More  than  one,  Lotty,"  he  replied,  this 
man  of  resource,  although  he  was  only  half 
awake.  "More  than  one.  A  great  many 
mora    Hal&a-dozen,  I  know,  at  least" 

She  was  silent  Half  an  hour  afterwards 
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"Joe,"  she  said,  "I've  made  up  my 
mind.  You  sha'n't  say  that  I  refused  to 
do  for  you  what  any  other  girl  in  the 
world  would  have  done." 

As  a  tempter,  it  will  be  seen  that  Joe 
was  unsurpassed. 

It  was  now  a  week  since  he  had  received, 
carefully  wrapped  in  wool,  and  deposited 
in  a  wooden-box  dispatched  by  Post,  a 
key,  newly  made.  It  was,  also,  very  nearly 
a  week  since  he  had  used  that  key.  It  was 
used  during  Mr.  Emblem's  hour  for  tea, 
while  James  waited  and  watched  outside  in 
an  agony  of  terror.  But  Joe  did  not  find 
what  he  wanted.  There  were  in  the  safe 
one  or  two  ledgers,  a  banker's  book,  a 
cheque-book,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
money.  But  there  were  not  any  records  at  all 
of  monies  invested.  There  were  no  railway 
certificates,  waterwork  shares,  transfers,  or 
notes  of  stocks,  mortgages,  loans,  or  any- 
thing at  alL  The  only  thing  that  he  saw 
was  a  roll  of  papers  tied  up  with  red  tape. 
On  the  roll  was  written:  "  For  Iris.  To  be 
given  to  her  on  her  twenty-first  birthday." 
"What  the  deuce  is  this,  I  wonder  t" 
Joe  took  this  out  and  looked  at  it  sus- 
piciously. "  Can  he  be  going  to  give  her 
all  his  money  before  he  dies  t  Is  he  going 
to  make  her  inherit  at  once  I"  The 
thought  was  so  exasperating  ^t  he 
slipi^  the  roll  into  his  pocket  "At  all 
events,"  he  said,  "she  sha'n't  have  them 
until  I  have  read  them  first  I  dare  say 
they  won't  be  missed  for  a  day  or  two." 

He  calculated  that  he  could  read  and 
master  the  contents  that  night,  and  put 
back  the  papers  in  the  safe  in  the  morning 
while  James  was  opening  the  shop* 

"  There's  nothing,  James,"  he  whispered 
as  he  went  out^  the  safe  being  locked  again. 
"  There  is  nothing  at  alL  Look  here,  my 
lad,  you  must  try  another  way  of  finding 
out  where  the  money  is." 

"  I  wish  I  was  sure  that  he  hasn't  carried 
off  something  in  his  pockety"  James  mur- 
mured. 

Joe  spent  the  whole  evening  alone,  con- 
trary to  his  usual  practice,  wmch  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  spend  it  at  a  certain 
music-halL  He  read  the  papers  over  and 
over  again. 

"  I  wish,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I  wish  I 
had  known  this  only  two  months  ago.  ^  I 
wish  I  had  paid  more  attention  to  Iris. 
What  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  to  have  a  grand- 
father who  keeps  secrets  from  his  grandscm^  1 
What  agame  we  might  have  had  over  this 
job  I     miat  a  game  we  might  have  still 
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And  here  he  stopped,  for  the  first  germ 
or  conception  of  a  magnificent  coup  dawned 
upon  him,  and  fairly  dazzled  him  so  that 
his  eyes  saw  a  bright  light  and  nothing 
else 

"If  Lotty  wonld,"  he  said.  " Bat  I  am 
afraid  she  won't  hear  of  it"  He  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  caught  sight  of  his  own 
face  in  the  looking-glass  over  the  fireplaca 
He  smiled.  "I  wiU  try,"  he  said,  "I 
think  I  know,  by  this  time,  how  to  get 
round  most  of  'em.  Once  they  get  to  feel 
there  are  other  women  in  the  wond,  beside 
themselyes,  they're  pretty  easy  worked. 
I  will  try." 

One  has  only  to  add  to  the  revelations 
already  made  that  Joe  paid  a  second  visit 
to  the  shop,  this  time  early  in  the  morning. 
The  shatters  were  only  just  taken  down. 
James  was  going  about  with  that  remark- 
able watering-pot  only  used  in  shops,  which 
has  a  little  stream  running  out  of  it,  and 
Mr.  Emblem  was  upstairs  slowly  shaving 
and  dressing  in  his  bedroont  He  walked 
in,  nodded  to  his  friend  the  Assistant, 
opened  the  safe,,  and  put  back  the  roll. 

"Now,"  he  murmured,  "if  the  old 
man  has  really  been  such  a  dunder-headed 
pump  as  not  to  open  the  packet  all  these 
years,  what  the  devil  can  he  know  t  The 
name  is  different ;  he  hasn't  got  any  clue 
to  the  will ;  he  hasn't  got  the  certificate  of 
his  daughter's  marriage,  or  of  the  child's 
baptism — ^both  in  the  real  name.  He 
hasn't  got  anything.  As  for  the  girl  here. 
Iris,  having  the  same  christian  -  name, 
that's  nothing.  I  suppose  there  is  more 
than  one  woman  with  such  a  fool  of  a  name 
as  that  about  in  the  world." 

"  Foxy,"  he  said  cheerfully,  "  have  you 
found  anything  yet  about  the  investments? 
Odd,  isn't  it?  Nothing  in  the  safe  at  alL 
You  can  have  your  key  back." 

He  tossed  him  the  key  carelessly  and 
went  away. 

The  question  of  his  grandfather's 
savings  was  grown  insignificant  beside 
this  great  and  splendid  prize  which  lay 
waiting  for  him.  What  could  the  savings 
be  1  At  best  a  few  thousands ;  the  slowly 
saved  thrift  of  fifty  years ;  nobody  knew 
better  than  Joe  himself  how  much  his  own 
profligacies  had  cost  his  grandfather;  a 
few  thousands,  and  those  settled  on  his 
cousin  Iris,  so  that,  to  get  his  share,  he 
would  have  to  try  every  land  of  persuasion 
unless  he  could  get  up  a  case  for  law. 
But  the  other  thing — ^why,  it  was  nearly 
all  personal  estate,  so  far  as  he  could  learn 
by  the  will,  and  he  had  read  it  over  and  I 


over  again  in  the  room  at  Somerset  Hoose, 
with  the  long  table  in  it,  and  the  watcbiiA 
man  who  won't  let  anybody  copy  snythine. 
What  a  shame,  he  thought,  not  to  let  wiUs 
be  copied  I  Personal^  sworn  under  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  all  in  Three 
Per  Gents.,  and  devised  to  a  oertun  young 
lady,  the  testator's  ward,  in  trust,  for  the 
testator's  son,  or  his  heirs,  when  he  or  they 
should  present  themselve&  Meantime, 
the  wara  was  to  receive  for  her  own  ubs 
and  benefit^  year  by  year,  the  whole 
income. 

''  It  is  unfortunate,"  said  Joe,  "  that  we 
can't  come  down  upon  her  for  arreara 
Still,  there's  an  income,  a  steady  income, 
of  three  thousand  six  hundred  a  year  when 
the  son's  heirs  present  themselves.  I 
should  like  to  call  myself  a  solicitor,  bat 
that  kite  won't  fly,  I'm  afraid.  Lottj 
must  be  the  sole  heiress.  Dressed  quiet, 
without  any  powder,  and  her  fringe 
brushed  flat,  she'd  pass  for  a  lady  any- 
where. Perhaps  it's  lucky,  after  aU,  that 
I  married  her,  though  if  I  had  had  the 

Sood  sense  to  make  up  to  Iris,  who's  a 
euced  sight  prettier,  she'd  have  kept  me 
going  almost  as  well  with  her  pupils,  and 
set  me  right  with  the  old  man,  and  handed 
me  over  this  magnificent  haul  for  a  finish. 
If  only  the  old  man  hasn't  broken  the 
seals  and  read  the  papers  1 " 

The  old  man  had  not^  and  Joe's  f  can 
were,  therefore,  groundless. 

CHAPTER  v.      AS  A  BROTHBR. 

Arnold  immediately  began  to  use  the 
privilege  accorded  to  him  with  a  large  and 
liberal  interpretation.  If,  he  argued,  a 
man  is  to  be  treated  as  a  brotheri  there 
should  be  the  immediate  concession  of  the 
exchange  of  christian-names,  and  he  ahould 
be  allowed  to  call  as  often  as  he  pleases. 
Naturally  he  began  by  trying  to  read  the 
secret  of  a  life  self-contained,  so  doll,  and 
yet  so  happy,  so  strange  to  his  experience. 

<'  Is  this.  Iris,"  he  asked,  '*  all  your  life  ? 
Is  there  nothing  more  1 " 

"  No,"  she  said;  "  I  think  you  have  seen 
alL  In  the  morning  I  have  my  corres- 
pondence; in  the  afternoon  I  do  my  sewing, 
I  play  a  little,  I  read,  or  I  walk,  sometimes 
by  myself,  and  sometimes  with  Lala  Roy;  in 
the  evening  I  play  again,  or  I  read  again,  or 
I  work  at  the  madiematics,  while  my  grand- 
father and  LalaBoy  have  their  chess.  We 
used  to  go  to  the  theatre  sometimes,  but 
of  late  my  grandfather  has  not  gone.  At 
ten  we  go  to  bed.    That  is  all  my  life." 

"  But,  Iris,  have  you  no  friends  at  all, 
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and  no  relations  1  Are  there  no  girls  of 
year  own  age  who  come  to  see  youY" 

"  No,  not  one ;  I  have  a  cousin,  bat  he 
is  not  a  good  man  at  all  His  father  and 
mother  are  in  Australia.  When  he  comes 
here,  which  is  yery  seldom,  my  grandfather 
falls  ill  only  with  thinking  about  him  and 
looking  at  hioL  But  I  haye  no  other 
relations,  because,  you  see,  I  do  not  know 
who  my  father's  people  were." 

"Then,"  said  Arnold,  "you  may  be 
countess  in  your  own  right;  you  may 
haye  any  number  of  rich  people  and  nice 
people  for  your  cousins.  Do  you  not  some- 
times think  of  that  t " 

"No,"  said  Lris ;  "I  neyer  think  about 
things  impossible." 

"  If  I  were  you,  I  should  go  about  the 
streets,  and  walk  round  the  picture-galleries 
looking  for  a  face  like  your  own.  There 
cannot  be  many.  Let  me  draw  your  face, 
Iris,  and  then  we  will  send  it  to  the 
Grosyenor,  and  label  it,  'Wanted,  this 
young  lady's  cousins.'  Tou  must  haye 
cousins,  if  you  could  only  find  them  out" 

"  I  suppose  I  must.  But  what  if  they 
should  turn  out  to  be  rough  and  disagree- 
able people  1 " 

"  Your  cousins  could  not  be  disagreeable, 
Iris,"  said  Arnold. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  One  thing  I  should  like,"  she  replied. 
^'  It  would  be  to  find  that  my  cousins,  if  I 
haye  any,  are  cleyer  people — ^astronomers, 
mathematicians,  great  philosophers,  and 
writers.  But  what  nonsense  it  is  eyen  to 
talk  of  such  things;  I  am  quite  alone, 
except  for  my  grandfather  and  Lala 
Eoy." 

"  And  they  are  old,"  murmured  Arnold. 

"Do  not  look  at  me  with  such  pity," 
said  the  girl  "  I  am  yery  happy.  I  haye 
my  own  occupation.;  I  am  independent ;  I 
haye  my  work  to  fill  my  mind;  and  I  haye 
these  two  old  gentlemen  to  care  for  and 
think  o£  They  haye  taken  so  much  care 
of  me  that  I  ought  to  think  of  nothing 
else  but  their  contort ;  and  then  there  are 
the  books  downstairs — thousands  of  beau- 
tiful old  books  always  within  my  reach." 

"  But  you  must  haye  some  companions, 
if  only  to  talk  and  walk  with." 

"  Why,  the  books  are  my  companions ; 
and  then  Lala  Boy  goes  for  walks  with  me; 
and  as  for  talking,  I  think  it  is  much  more 
pleasant  to  think" 

"  Where  do  you  walk  1 " 

"There  is  Battersea  Park;  there  are 
the  squares ;  and  if  you  take  an  omnibus, 
there  are  the  Gardens  and  Hyde  Park" 


"  But  neyer  alone.  Iris  1 " 

"Oh  yes,  I  am  often  alone.  Why 
notl" 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Arnold,  shirking  the 
question,  because  this  is  a  ciyilised  country, 
and, in  fact,  why  not  1  "I  suppose  that  it 
is  your  work  which  keeps  you  from  feeling 
life  dull  and  monotonous." 

"  No  life,"  she  said,  looking  as  wise  as 
Newton,  if  Newton  was  eyer  young  and 
handsome — "  no  life  can  be  dull  when  one 
is  thinking  about  mathematics  aU  day.  Do 
you  study  mathematics  t " 

"  No ;  I  was  at  Oxford,  you  know." 

"  Then  perhaps  you  prefer  metaphysics  1 
Though  Lfda  Boy  says  that  the  true 
metaphysics,  which  he  has  tried  to  teach 
me,  can  only  be  reached  by  the  EUndoo 
intellect" 

"No,  indeed;  I  haye  neyer  read  any 
metaphysics  whateyer.  I  haye  only  got 
the  English  intellect"  This  he  said  with 
intent  satirical,  but  Iris  failed  to  under- 
stand it  so,  and  thought  it  was  meant  for 
a  commendable  humility. 

"  Physical  science,  perhaps  1 " 

"No,  Iris.  Philosophy,  mathematics, 
physics,  metaphysics,  or  science  of  any 
kind  haye  I  neyer  learned,  except  only  the 
science  of  Heraldry,  which  you  haye  taught 
me,  with  a  few  other  things." 

"  Oh  I "  She  wondered  how  a  man  could 
exist  at  all  without  learning  these  things. 
"Not  any  science  at  alH  How  can  any 
one  liye  without  some  science  1 " 

"  I  knew  yery  well,"  he  said,  "  that  as 
soon  as  I  was  found  out  I  should  be 
despised." 

"Oh  no,  not  despised.  But  it  seems 
such  a  pity " 

"There  is  another  kind  of  life.  Iris, 
which  you  do  not  know.  You  must  let  me 
teach  you.  It  is  the  life  of  Art  If  you 
would  only  condescend  to  show  the  least 
curiosity  about  me.  Iris,  I  would  try  to  show 
you  something  of  the  Art  life." 

"  How  can  I  show  curiosity  about  you, 
Arnold  1    I  feel  none." 

"No;  that  is  just  the  thing  which 
shames  me.  I  haye  felt  the  most  liyely 
curiosity  about  you,  and  I  haye  asked  you 
thousands  of  impertinent  questions" 

"  Not  impertinent,  Arnold.  If  you  want 
to  ask  any  more,  pray  do.  I  dare  say  you 
cannot  understand  my  simple  life." 

"  And  you  ask  me  nothing  at  all  about 
myself.    It  isn't  fair.  Iris." 

"  Why  should  I !    I  know  you  already." 

"  You  know  nothing  at  all  about  ma" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  you  yery  well  indeed 
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I  knew  you  before  yon  came  here.  Yon 
showed  me  yomself  in  yonr  letters.  You 
are  exactly  like  the  portrait  I  drew  of  yon. 
I  never  thought^  for  instance,  that  yon 
were  an  old  gentleman,  as  yon  thought 
ma" 

He  laughed.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  see 
Iris  using,  even  gently,  the  dainty  weapons 
of  satire. 

"  But  you  do  not  know  what  I  am,  or 
what  is  my  profession,  or  anything  at  all 
about  me." 

"  No ;  I  do  not  care  to  know.  All  that 
is  not  part  of  your8el£  It  is  outside 
you." 

«  And  because  you  thought  you  knew  me 
from  those  letters,  you  suffer  me  to  come 
here  and  be  your  disciple  still )  Yet  you 
gave  me  back  my  letters  t " 

"  That  was  because  they  were  written  to 
me  under  a  wrong  impression." 

"  Will  you  have  them  back  again  t " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I  know  them  all  by  hearty"  she  said 
simply. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  si^  of 
coquetry  or  flattery  in  her  voice,  or  m  her 
eyes,  which  met  his  look  with  clear  and 
steady  gaze. 

*(  I  cannot  ask  you  to  read  my  portrait 
to  me  as  you  drew  it  from  those  pictures." 

"Whynotl"  She  began  to  read  him 
his  portrait  as  readily  as  if  she  were  stating 
the  conclusion  of  a  problem.  "  I  saw  that 
you  were  youn^  and  full  of  generous 
thoughts;  sometmies  you  were  ind^ant 
with  things  as  they  are,  but  generaUy  you 
laughed  at  them  and  accepted  them.  It  is, 
it  seems,  the  nature  of  your  friends  to 
laugh  a  great  deal  at  things  which  they 
ou^t  to  remedy  if  they  could,  not  laugh 
at  them.  I  thought  that  you  wanted  some 
strong  stimulus  to  work;  anybody  could 
see  that  you  were  a  man  of  kindly  nature 
and  good-breedinff.  You  were  careful  not 
to  offend  by  anyttdng  that  you  wrote,  and 
I  was  certain  that  you  were  a  man  of 
honour.  I  trusted  you,  Arnold,  before  I 
saw  your  face,  because  I  knew  your  souL" 

'*  Trust  me  still,  Iris,"  he  said  in  rather 
a  husky  voice. 

"Of  course  I  did  not  know,  and  never 
thought^  what  sort  of  a  man  you  were  to 
look  at  Yet  I  ought  to  have  known  that 
you  were  handsoma  I  should  have  guessed 
that  from  the  very  tone  of  your  letters. 
A  hunchback  or  a  cripple  comd  not  have 
written  in  so  light-hearted  a  strain,  and  I 
should  have  discovered,  if  I  had  thought 
of  such  a  thing,  that  you  were  very  well 


satisfied  with  your  personal  appearance. 
Young  men  should  always  be  tha^  at  least, 
if  only  to  give  them  confidence." 

"  Oh,  Iru — oh !  Do  you  really  think  me 
conceited  t " 

"  I  did  not  say  that.  I  only  said  thafc 
you  were  satisfied  with  vourseli  That,  I 
understand  now,  was  dear,  from  many 
little  natural  touches  in  your  letters." 

'*  What  else  did  you  learn  t " 

"Oh,  a  great  deal — much  more  than  I 
can  teU  you.  I  knew  that  you  go  into 
society,  and  I  learned  from  you  what 
society  means ;  and  though  you  tried  to  be 
sarcastic,  I  understood  eaiuly  that  you  Uked 
sociidpleasure." 

"Was  I  sarcastic t" 

"  Was  it  not  sarcastic  to  tell  me  how  the 
fine  ladies,  who  affect  so  much  enthusiasm 
for  art^  go  to  see  the  galleries  on  the  private- 
view  day,  and  are  never  seen  in  them 
again  9    Was  it  not  sarcastic " 

"  Spare  me,  Jm  I  will  never  do  it 
again.  And  knowing  so  much,  do  you  not 
desire  to  know  more  I " 

"  No,  Arnold.  I  am  not  interested  in 
anyt^mg  elsa" 

"But  my  position,  my  profession,  my 
people — are  you  not  curious  to  know 
them  1 " 

"No.  They  are  not  yoTL  They  are 
accidents  of  yourself." 

"Philosopher!     But  you    must  knoirv 
more  aboutma    I  told  you  I  was  an  arUst 
But  you  have  never  enquired  whether  I 
was  a  great  artist  or  a  little  ona" 

"  You  are  still  a  little  artist,"  she  said. 
"I  know  that,  without  being  told.  But 
perhaps  you  may  become  great  when  you 
learn  to  work  seriously." 

^*I  have  been  lazy,"  he  replied  with 
something  Uke  a  blush,  "  but  that  is  all 
oyer  now.  I  am  going  to  work.  I  will 
give  up  society.  I  will  take  my  profession 
seriouslv,  if  only  you  will  encoor^ze  me." 

Did  ne  mean  what  he  said  1  When  he 
came  away  he  used  at  this  period  to  ask 
himself  that  question,  and  was  astonished 
at  the  leneth  he  had  gone.  With  any  oth^ 
girl  in  the  world,  he  would  have  been 
taken  at  his  word,  and  either  encouraged 
to  go  on,  or  snubbed  on  the  spot  Bat 
Iris  received  these  advances  as  if  they  were 
a  confession  of  weakness. 

"Why  do  you  want  me  to  encourage 
your*  she  asked.  "I  know  nothing 
about  Art  Can't  you  encoarase  yourself, 
Arnold  1" 

"  Iris,  I  must  tell  you  something  more 
about  mysell  Will  you  listen  for  a  moment  1 
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WeU,  I  am  the  son  of  a  dergyman  who  now 
holds  a  colonial  appointment  I  have  got 
the  neoal  nomber  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  are  doing  the  usual  things.  I  will 
not  bore  you  with  details  about  them." 

"  No,"  said  Iris,  "  please  do  not" 

''I  am  the  adopted  son,  or  ward,  or 
whatever  you  please,  of  a  certain  cousin. 
She  is  a  single  lady  with  a  great  income, 
which  she  promises  to  bequeath  to  me  in 
the  future.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  to  have 
whatever  I  want  Do  you  understand  the 
position,  Iris  f " 

"Yes,  I  think  so,  It  is  interesting, 
because  it  shows  why  you  will  never  be  a 
great  artist    But  it  is  very  sad." 

"  A  man  may  rise  above  his  conditions, 
Iris,"  said  Arnold  meekly. 

"  No,"  she  went  on ;  ''  it  is  only  the  poor 
men  who  do  anything  good.  Lala  Boy 
says  sa" 

"  I  will  pretend  to  be  poor — indeed,  I 
am  poor.  I  have  nothing.  If  it  were  not 
for  my  cousin,  I  could  not  even  profess  to 
follow  Art." 

^  "  What  a  pity,"  she  said,  "  that  you  are 
rich  I    Lala  Roy  was  rich  once." 

Arnold  repressed  an  inclination  to  desire 
that  Lala  Boy  might  be  kept  out  of  Uie 
conversation. 

''  But  he  gave  up  all  his  wealth  and  has 
been  happy,  and  a  Philosopher,  ever 
since." 

"  I  can't  give  up  my  wealth,  Iris,  because 
I  haven't  got  any — ^I  owe  my  cousin  every- 
thing. But  for  her,  I  should  never  even 
have  known  you." 

He  watched  her  at  her  work  in  the 
morning  when  she  sat  patiently  answering 
questions,  working  out  problems,  and 
making  papers.  She  showed  him  the 
letters  of  her  pupils,  exacting,  excusing, 
petulant — sometimes  dissatisfied  and  even 
ill-tempered.  He  watched  her  in  the 
afternoon  while  she  sewed  or  read.  In 
the  evening  he  sat  with  her  while  the  two 
old  men  played  their  game  of  chesa 
B^gnlarly  every  evening  at  half-past  nine 
the  Bengalee  checkmated  Mr.  Emblem. 
Up  to  that  hour  he  amused  himself  with  his 
opponent^  formed  ingenious  combinations, 
watched  openings,  and  gradually  cleared 
the  board  until  he  found  himself  as  the 
hour  of  half-past  nine  drew  near,  able  to 
propose  a  simple  problem  to  his  own 
mind,  such  as,  ''White  moves  first,  to 
mate  in  three,  four,  or  five  moves,"  and 
then  he  proceeded  to  solve  that  problem, 
and  checkmated  his  adversary. 

No  one,  not  even  Iris,  knew  how  Lala 


Boy  lived,  or  what  he  did  in  the  daytime. 
It  was  rumoured  that  he  had  been  seen  at 
Simpson's  in  the  Strand,  but  this  report 
wanted  confirmation.  He  had  lived  in 
Mr.  Emblem's  second  floor  for  twenty 
years ;  he  alwavs  paid  his  bQls  with  regu- 
larity, and  his  long  spare  figure  and  white 
moustache  and  fez  were  as  well  known  in 
Chelsea  as  any  red-coated  lounger  among 
the  old  veterans  of  the  Hospital 

"  It  is  quiet  for  you  in  the  evenings," 
said  Arnold. 

''I  play  to  them  sometimesL  They  like 
to  hear  me  play  during  the  game.  Look 
at  them." 

She  sat  down  and  played.  She  had  a 
delicate  touch,  and  played  soft  music,  such 
as  soothes,  not  excites  the  souL  Arnold 
watched  her,  not  the  old  men.  How 
was  it  that  refinement,  grace,  self-posses- 
sion, manners,  and  the  culture  of  a  lady, 
could  be  found  in  one  who  knew  no  ladies  f 
But  then  Arnold  did  not  know  Lala  Boy, 
nor  did  he  understand  the  old  book- 
seller. 

''  You  are  always  wondering  about  me," 
she  said,  talking  while  she  played ;  "  I  see 
it  in  your  eyes.  Can  you  not  take  me  as 
I  am,  without  thinkiug  why  I  am  different 
from  other  girls  1  Of  course  I  am  different, 
because  I  know  none  of  them." 

"I  wish  they  were  all  like  you,"  he 
said. 

"No;  that  would  be  a  great  pity 
You  want  girls  who  understand  your  own 
life,  and  can  enter  into  your  pursuits — 
you  want  companions  who  can  talk  to 
you ;  go  back  to  them,  Arnold,  as  soon  as 
you  are  tired  of  coming  here." 

And  yet  his  instinct  was  right  which  told 
him  that  the  girl  was  not  a  coquette.  She 
had  no  thought — not  the  least  thought — ^as 
yet  that  anything  was  possible  beyond 
the  existing  friendship.  It  was  plea- 
sant, but  Arnold  would  get  tired  of 
her,  and  go  back  to  his  own  people.  Then 
he  would  remain  in  her  memory  as  a 
Study  of  Character.  This  she  did  not 
exactly  formulate,  but  she  had  that  feel- 
ing. Every  woman  makes  a  study  of 
character  about  every  man  in  whom  she 
becomes  ever  so  little  interested.  But  we 
must  not  get  conceited,  my  brothers,  over 
this  fact  The  converse,  unhappily,  does 
not  hold  true.  Very  few  men  ever  study 
the  character  of  a  woman  at  all  Either 
they  fall  in  love  with  her  before  they  have 
had  time  to  make  more  than  a  sketch,  and 
do  not  afterwards  pursue  the  subject,  or 
they  do  not  fall  in  love  with  her  at  all ; 
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and  in  the  latter  case  it  hardly  seems  worth 
-while  to  follow  up  a  first  rough  draft. 

''  Checkmate/'  said  Lala  Boy. 

The  game  was  finished  and  the  evening 
over. 

"Would  you]  like,"  he  said,  another 
evening,  <'  to  see  my  studio,  or  do  you  con- 
sider my  studio  outside  myself  1 " 

''I  should  very  much  like  to  see  an 
artist's  studio,"  she  replied  with  her  usual 
frankness,  leaving  it  an  open  question 
whether  she  would  not  be  equally  pleased 
to  see  any  other  studio. 

She  came,  however,  accompanied  by  Lala 
Boy,  who  had  never  been  in  a  studio  before, 
and  indeed  had  never  looked  at  a  picture, 
except  with  the  contemptuous  glance  which 
the  Philosopher  bestows  upon  the  follies 
of  mankind.  Yet  he  came,  because  Iris 
asked  him.  Arnold's  studio  is  one  of  the 
smallest  of  those  in  Tite  Street  Of  course 
it  is  built  of  red-brick,  and  of  course  it  has 
a  noble  staircase  and  a  beautiful  painting- 
room  or  studio  proper  all  set  about  with 
bits  of  tapestry,  armour,  pictures,  and 
china,  besides  the  tools  and  properties  of 
the  craft.  He  had  portfolios  full  of 
sketches ;  against  the  wall  stood  pictures, 
finished  and  unfinished ;  on  an  easel  was  a 
half-painted  picture  representing  a  group 
taken  from  a  modem  novel  Most  pamters 
only  draw  scenes  from  two  novelsr-the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  Don  Quixote  ;  but 
Arnold  knew  more.  The  central  figure 
was  a  girl,  quite  unfinished — in  fact,  barely 
sketched  in. 

Iris  looked  at  everything  with  the 
interest  which  belongs  to  the  new  and 
unexpected. 

Arnold  began  to  show  the  pictures  in  the 
portfolios.  There  were  sketches  of  peasant- 
life  in  Norway  and  on  the  Continent ;  there 
were  landscapes,  quaint  old  houses,  and 
castles;  there  were  ships  and  ports;  and 
there  were  heads — hundreds  of  heads. 

"I  said  you  might  be  a  great  artist," 
said  Iris.  "  I  am  sure  now  that  you  will 
be  if  you  choose." 

''lliank  you.  Iris.  It  is  the  greatest 
compliment  you  could  pay  me." 

"  And  what  is  this ) "  she  was  before  the 
easel  on  which  stood  the  unfinished  pictura 

''  It  is  a  scene  from  a  novel  But  I  can- 
not get  the  principal  face.  None  of  the 
models  are  half  good  enougL  I  want  a 
sweet  face,  a  serious  face,  a  face  with 
deep,  beautiful  eyes.  Iris" — it  was  a 
sudden  impulse,  an  inspiration — "  let  me 
put  your  face  therei  Give  me  my  first 
commission." 


She  blushed  deeply.  All  these  drawicgs, 
the  multitudinous  faces  and  heads  and 
figures  in  the  portfolio  were  a  revelation  to 
her.  And  just  at  the  very  moment  when 
she  discovered  that  Arnold  was  one  of 
those  who  worship  beauty — a  thing  she 
had  never  before  understood — he  told  her 
that  her  face  was  so  beautiful  that  he  must 
put  it  in  his  picture. 

''  Oh,  .Arnold,"  she  said,  ''my  face  would 
be  out  of  place  in  that  picture." 

«  Would  it  1  Please  sit  down,  and  let 
me  make  a  sketcL" 

He  seized  his  crayons  and  began  rapidly. 

"What  do  you  say,  Lala  Boyi"  he 
asked  by  way  of  diversion. 

"  The  gifts  of  the  understanding,"  said 
the  Sage,  "  are  the  treasures  of  the  Lord ; 
and  He  appointeth  to  every  one  his 
portion." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Arnold.  "  Very 
true  and  very  apt,  I'm  sure.  Iris,  please, 
your  face  turned  just  a  littla  So.  Ah,  if 
I  can  but  do  some  measure  of  justice  to 
your  eyes ! " 

When  Iris  went  away,  there  was  for  the 
first  time  the  least  touch  of  restraint  or  self- 
consciousness  in  her.  Arnold  felt  it  She 
showed  it  in  her  eyes  and  in  the  touch  of 
her  fingers  when  he  took  her  hand  at  part- 
ing. It  was  then  for  the  first  time  also 
that  Arnold  discovered  a  truth  of  over- 
whelming importance.  Every  new  fact — 
everything  ^niich  cannot  be  disputed  or 
denied,  is,  we  all  know,  of  the  most 
enormous  importanca  He  discovered  no 
less  a  truth  than  that  he  was  in  love  with 
Iri&  So  important  is  this  truth  to  a  young 
man  that  it  reduces  the  countless  myriads 
of  the  world  to  a  single  pair — himself  aad 
another ;  it  converts  the  most  arid  waste 
of  streets  into  an  Eden;  and  it  blinds 
the  eyes  to  ambition,  riches,  and  success. 
Arnold  sat  down  and  reasoned  out  this 
trutL    He  said  coldly  and  "  squarely": 

"  This  is  a  girl  whom  I  have  ^own 
only  a  fortnight  or  so;  she  lives  over  a 
second-hand  bookshop ;  she  is  a  teacher  by 
profession;  she  knows  none  of  the  wajrs 
of  society ;  she  would  doubtless  be  guilty 
of  all  kmds  of  queer  things,  if  she  were 
suddenly  introduced  to  good  people ;  pro- 
bably, she  would  never  learn  our  manners," 
with  more  to  the  same  efiect^  which  may 
be  reasonably  omitted.  Then  his  Con- 
science woke  up,  and  said  quite  edmply  : 
"Arnold,  you  are  a  liar."  Conscience  does 
sometimes  call  hard  names.  She  is 
feminine,  and  therefore  privileged  to  call 
hard  names.    Else  we  should  sometimes 
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kick  and  belabour  Consdenoe.  "  Arnold, 
don't  tell  more  lies.  Ton  have  been 
gradually  learning  to  know  Iris,  through 
the  wisest  and  sweetest  letters  that  were 
ever  written,  for  a  whole  year.  You 
gradually  began  to  know  her,  in  fact, 
when  you  first  be^an  to  interlard  your 
letters  with  conceited  revelations  about 
yourself.  You  knew  her  to  be  sym- 
pathetic, quick,  and  of  a  most  kind  and 
tender  heart.  You  are  quite  sure,  though 
you  try  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  she  is  as 
honest  as  the  day,  and  as  true  as  steel. 
As  for  her  not  being  a  lady,  you  ou^ht  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself  for  even  thinking 
such  a  thing.  Has  she  not  been  tenderly 
brought  up  by  two  old  men  who  are  full 
of  honour,  and  truth,  and  all  the  simple 
virtuosi  Does  she  not  look,  move,  and 
speak  like  the  most  gracious  lady  in 
the  land?" — "Like  a  goddess,"  Arnold 
confessed. — "As  for  the  ways  and  talk 
of  society,  what  are  these  worth)  and 
cannot  they  be  acquired  t  And  what  are 
her  manners  save  those  of  the  most 
perfect  refinement  and  purity)''  Thus 
far  Conscience.  Then  Aniold,  or  Arnold's 
secret  advocatus  diaboU,  began  upon  another 
and  quite  different  line.  "  She  must  have 
schemed  at  the  outset  to  get  me  into  her 
net ;  she  is  a  Siren ;  she  assumes  the  dis- 
guise of  innocence  and  ignorance  the 
better  to  beguile  and  to  deceive.  She  has 
gone  home  to-day  elated  because  she  thinks 
she  has  landed  a  gentleman." 

Conscience  said  nothing ;  there  are  some 
things  to  which  Conscience  has  no  reply  in 
words  to  ofier ;  yet  Conscience  pointed  to 
the  portrait  of  the  girl,  and  bade  the 
most  unworthy  of  all  lovers  look  upon 
even  his  own  poor  and  meagre  representar 
tion  of  her  eyes  and  face,  and  ask  whether 
such  blasphemies  could  ever  be  forgiven. 

After  a  self-abasement,  which  for  shame's 
sake  we  must  pass  over,  the  young  man 
felt  happier. 

Henry  the  Second  felt  much  the  same 
satisfaction  the  morning  after  his  scourging 
at  the  hands  of  the  monks,  who  were  as 
muscular  as  they  were  vindictive. 

CHAPTER  VL   COUSIN  CLARA. 

That  man  who  spends  his  days  in 
painting  a  girl's  portrait,  in  talking  to  her, 
and  in  gazing  upon  the  unfinished  portrait 
when  she  is  not  with  him,  and  occupies  his 
thoughts  during  the  watches  of  the  night 
in  thinking  about  her,  is  perilously  near 
to  taking  the  last  and  fatal  step.     Flight 


for  such  a  man  is  the  only  thing  lef  t^  and 
he  so  seldom  thinks  of  flight  until  it  is  too 
late. 

Arnold  was  at  this  point 

"  I  am  possessed  by  this  girl,"  he  might 
have  said  had  he  put  his  thoughts  into 
words.  "  I  am  haunted  by  her  eyes ;  her 
voice  lingers  on  my  ears ;  I  dream  of  her 
face;  the  touch  of  her  fingers  is  like 
the  touch  of  an  electric  batt^."  What 
symptoms  are  these,  so  common  that  one 
is  almost  ashamed  to  write  them  down, 
but  the  infallible  symptoms  of  love )  And 
yet  he  hesitated,  not  because  he  doubted 
himself  any  longer,  but  because  he  was 
not  independent,  and  such  an  engagement 
might  deprive  hhn  at  one  stroke  of  all  that 
he  possessed.  Miehtl  It  certainly  would. 
Yes ;  the  new  and  beautiful  studio,  all  the 
things  in  it^  all  his  prospects  for  the  future, 
would  have  to  be  given  up.  "She  is 
worth  more  than  that,"  said  Arnold,  "  and 
I  should  find  work  somehow.  But  yet,  to 
plunge  her  into  poverty — and  to  make 
Clara  the  most  unhappy  of  women ! " 

The  reason  why  Clara  would  be  made 
the  mo3t  unhappy  of  women,  was  that 
Clara  was  his  cousin  and  his  benefactor, 
to  whom  he  owed  everything.  She  was 
the  kindest  of  patrons,  and  she  liked 
nothing  so  much  as  the  lavishbg  upon 
her  ward  everything  that  he  could  desira 
But  she  also,  unfortunately,  illustrated  the 
truth  of  Chaucer's  teachmg,  in  that  she 
loved  power  more  than  anyt^iinff  else,  and 
had  already  mapped  out  Arnold's  life  for 
him. 

It  was  his  custom  to  call  upon  her  daily, 
to  use  her  house  as  his  own.  When  they 
were  separated,  they  wrote  to  each  other 
every  day ;  the  relations  between  them  were 
of  the  most  intimate  and  affectionate  kind. 
He  advised  in  all  her  affairs,  while  she 
directed  his ;  it  was  understood  that  he  was 
her  heir,  and  though  she  was  not  more  than 
five-and-forty  or  so,  and  had,  apparently,  a 
long  life  still  before  her,  so  that  ike 
succession  was  distant,  the  prospect  gave 
him  importance.  She  had  been  out  of 
town,  and  perhaps  the  fact  of  a  new 
acquaintance  with  so  obscure  a  person  as 
a  simple  tutor  by  correspondence,  seemed 
to  Arnold  not  worth  mentioning.  At  all 
events,  he  had  not  mentioned  it  in  his 
daily  letters. 

Ajid  now  she  was  coming  home ;  she  was 
actually  arrived;  he  would  see  her  that 
evening.  Her  last  letter  was  lying  before 
him. 

"  I  parted  from  dear  Stella  yesterday. 
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She  goes  to  stay  with  the  Essex  Mainwar- 
ings  for  a  month ;  after  that,  I  hope  that  she 
will  give  me  a  loDg  visit  I  do  not  know 
where  one  could  find  a  sweeter  girl,  or  one 
more  eminently  calculated  to  make  a  man 
happy.  Beautiful,  strictly  speaking,  she 
is  not,  perhaps;  but  of  excellent  connec- 
tions, not  without  a  portion,  young,  clever, 
and  ambitious.  With  such  a  wife,  my  dear 
Arnold,  a  man  may  aspire  to  anything.'' 

''To  anything,"  repeated  Arnold;  "what 
is  her  notion  of  any tlung  1  She  has  arrived 
by  this  time."  He  looked  at  his  watch  and 
found  it  was  past  five.  "  I  ought  to  have 
been  at  the  station  to  meet  her«  I  must 
go  round  and  see  her,  and  I  must  dine  with 
her  to-night."  He  sighed  heavily.  "It 
would  be  much  pleasanter  to  spend  the 
evening  with  Iris." 

Then  a  carriage  stopped  at  his  door.  It 
was  his  cousin,  and  the  next  minute  he  was 
receiving  and  giving  the  kiss  of  welcome. 
For  his  own  part,  he  felt  guilty,  because  he 
could  put  so  little  heart  into  that  kiss, 
compared  with  all  previous  embraces.  She 
was  a  stout,  hearty  little  woman,  who 
could  never  hare  been  in  the  least  beautiful, 
even  when  she  was  young.  Now  on  the 
middle  line,  between  forty  and  fifty,  she 
looked  as  if  her  face  had  been  chopped  out 
of  the  marble  by  a  rude  but  determined 
artist,  one  who  knew  what  he  wanted  and 
would  tolerate  no  conventional  work.  So 
that  her  face,  at  all  events,  was,  if  not 
unique,  at  least  unlike  any  other  face  one 
had  ever  seen.  Most  faces,  we  know,  can 
be  reduced  to  certain  general  types— even 
Iris's  face  might  be  classified — while  of 
yours,  my  brother,  there  are,  no  doubt, 
multitudes.  Miss  Holland,  however,  had 
good  eyes — ^bright,  clear  grey — the  eyes  of  a 
woman  who  knows  what  she  wants  and 
means  to  get  it  if  she  can. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  she  said,  taking  the 
one  comfortable  chair  in  the  studio,  "  I  am 
back  again,  and  I  have  enjoyed  my  journey 
v^  much ;  we  will  have  all  the  travels 
this  evening.  You  are  looking  splendid, 
Arnold ! " 

"I  am  very  well  indeed  And  you,Glara) 
But  I  need  not  ask." 

"No,  I  am  always  well  I  told  you 
about  dear  SteUa,  did  I  not  1  I  never  had 
a  more  delightful  companion." 

"  So  glad  you  liked  her." 

"If  only,  Arnold,  you  would  like  her 
too.  But  I  know" — for  Arnold  changed 
colour — "  I  know  one  must  not  interfere  in 
these  matters.  But  surely  one  may  go  so 
far  with  a  young  man  one  loves  as  to  £ay, 


'  Here  is  a  girl  of  a  million ' !  There  is 
not,  Arnold,  I  declare,  her  equal  any- 
where ;  a  dearer  head  I  never  met,  or  a 
better  educated  girl,  or  one  who  knows 
what  a  man  can  do,  and  how  he  can  be 
helped  to  do  it" 

"  Thank  you,  Clara,"  Arnold  said  coldly; 
"I  dare  say  I  shall  discover  the  young 
lady's  perfections  in  time." 

'^  Not,  I  think,  without  some  help.  She 
is  not  an  ordinary  girL  You  must  draw 
her  out,  my  dear  boy." 

"  I  will,"  he  said  listlessly.  *«  I  will  try 
to  draw  her  out,  if  you  like." 

"We  talked  a  great  deal  of  you, 
Arnold,"  Clara  went  on.  "  I  confided  to 
her  some  of  my  hopes  and  ambitions  for 


you ;  and  I  am  free  to  confess  to  you  that 
she  has  greatly  modified  ail  my  plans  and 
calculations." 

"Oh  I"  Arnold  was  interested  in  thi& 
"  But,  my  dear  Clara,  I  have  my  profes- 
sion.   I  must  follow  my  profession." 

"  Surely  —  surely  I  Listen,  Arnold, 
patiently.  Anybody  can  become  an  aartist 
— anybody,  of  course,  who  has  the  geniua 
And  all  kinds  of  people,  gutter  people, 
have  the  genius." 

"The  sun,"  said  Arnold,  just  as  if  he 
had  been  Lala  Boy,  "  shines  on  all  alike.** 

"Quite  so;  and  there  is  an  immense 
enthusiasm  for  Art  everywhere  ;  but  there 
is  no  Art  leader.  There  is  no  one  man 
recognised  as  the  man  most  competent  to 
speak  on  Art  of  every  kind.  Think  of  that 
It  is  Stella's  idea  entirely.  This  man,  when 
be  is  found,  will  sway  enormous  authority; 
he  will  become,  if  he  has  a  wife  able  to 
assist  him,  an  immense  social  power." 

"And  you  want  me  to  become  that 
manf" 

"  Yes,  Arnold.  I  do  not  see  why  yon 
should  not  become  that  man.  Cease 
to  think  of  becoming  President  of  the 
Boyal  Academy,  yet  go  on  painting;  prove 
your  genius,  so  as  to  conunand  respect; 
cultivate  the  art  of  public  speaking;  and 
look  about  for  a  wife  who  will  be  your 
right  hand.  Think  of  this  seriously. 
This  is  only  a  rough  sketch ;  we  can  fUl  in 
the  details  afterwarda  Bat  think  of  it 
Oh,  my  dear  boy !  if  Iwere  only  aman,  and 
five-and-twenty,  with  such  a  chance  before 
me !  What  a  glorious  career  is  yours,  if 
you  choose !  But  of  course  you  wiU 
choose.  Oood  gracious,  Arnold  I  who  is 
thatt" 

She  pointed  to  the  canvas  on  the  easel, 
where  Iris's  face  was  like  the  tale  of 
Cambuscan,  half-told. 
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"It  is  no  one  you  know,  Clara." 
"One  of  your  models  t "  She  rose  and 
examined  it  more  closely  tiirongh  her 
glasses.  '*  The  eyes  are  wonderfuli  Arnold. 
They  are  eyes  I  know.  As  if  I  could  ever 
forget  theml  They  are  the  same  eyes; 
exactly  the  same  eye&  I  have  never  met 
with  any  like  them  befora  They  are  the 
eyes  of  my  poor,  lost^  betrayed  Claude 
Deseret  Where  did  you  pick  up  this  girl, 
Arnold  t    Is  she  a  common  model  1 " 

"Not  at  all.  She  is  not  a  modeL  She 
is  a  young  lady  who  teaches  by  corre- 
spondence. She  is  my  tutor— of  course  I 
have  80  often  talked  to  you  about  her — 
who  taught  me  the  science  of  Heraldry, 
and  wrote  me  such  charming  letters." 

"  Your  tutor !  You  said  your  tutor  was 
an  old  gentleman." 

"So   I   tiiiought,  Clara.      But   I  was 
wrong.    My  tutor  is  a  young  lady;  and 
I    this  h  her  portrait,  half -finished.    It  does 
Ij  not  do  her  any  kind  of  justice." 

^ "  A  youn^  lady  1 "  She  looked  sus- 
piciously at  Arnold,  whose  tell-tale  cheek 
flushed.  "A  young  lady  1  Indeed  I  And 
you  have  made  her  acquaintanca" 

''As  you  see,  Clara;  and  she  does  me 
the  honour  to  let  me  paint  her  portrait." 
''  What  is  her  name,  Arnold  t" 
''  She  is  a  Miss  Aden." 
'*  Strange.     The  Deserets    once   inter- 
married with  the  Aglens.    I  wonder  if  she 
is  any  connection.    They  were  Warwick- 
shire Aglens.    But   it   is   impossible — a 
teacher  by  correspondence,  a  mere  private 
governess  t    Who  are  her  people  1 " 

''She  lives  with  her  grandfather.     I 

think  her  father  was  a  tutor  or  journalist 

of  some  kind,  but  he  is  dead;  and  her 

grandfather  keeps  a  second-hand  bookshop 

in  the  King's  Boad  close  by." 

"  A  bookshop  1    But  you  said,  Amold| 
that  she  was  a  youn^  lady." 

"  So  she  is,  Clara,"  he  replied  simply. 
''Arnold!"  For  the  first  time  inluB  life 
Arnold  saw  his  cousin  angry  with  hiuL 
She  was  constantly  being  ai^ry  with  other 
people,  but  never  before  had  she  been 
angry  with  him.  "  Arnold,  spare  me  this 
nonsense.  If  you  have  been  playing  with 
this  shop-girl  I  cannot  help  it^  and  I  beg 
that  yoa  will  tell  me  no  more  about  it, 
and  do  not|  to  my  face,  speak  of  her  as  a 
lady." 

"  I  have  not  been  playing  with  her,  I 
think,"  said  Arnold  gravdy ;  "  I  have  been 
very  serious  with  her." 

^'  Sverybody  nowadays  is  a  young  lady. 
The  girl  who  gives  you  a  cup  of  tea  in  a 


shop ;  the  girl  who  dances  in  the  ballet ; 
the  girl  who  makes  your  dresses." 

"  In  that  case,  Clara,  you  need  not  mind 
my  calling  Miss  Aglen  a  youns  lady." 

«  There  is  one  word  left,  at  least:  women 
of  my  class  are  gentlewomen." 
'*  Miss  Aglen  is  a  gentlewoman." 
"  Arnold,  look  me  in  the  f  aca  My  dear 
boy,  tell  me,  are  you  madi  Oh,  thmk  of 
my  poor  uiJiappy  Claude,  what  he  did, 
and  what  he  must  have  suffered  1" 

"  I  know  what  he  did.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  suffered.  My  case,  however,  is 
different  from  his.  I  am  not  engaged  to 
anyone." 

"  Arnold,  think  of  the  great  scheme  of 
life  I  have  drawn  out  for  you.  My  dear 
boy,  would  you  throw  that  all  away  t " 

She  laid  her  hands  upon  his  arm  and 
looked  in  his  eyes  with  a  pitiful  gaze.  He 
took  her  hands  in  his. 

"My  dear,  every  man  must  shape  his 
life  for  himself,  or  must  live  out  the  life 
shaped  for  him  by  his  Fate,  not  by  his 
friends.  What  if  I  see  a  life  more  de- 
lightful to  me  than  that  of  which  you 
dream  1 " 

''  You  talk  of  a  delightful  life,  Arnold ; 
I  spoke  of  an  honourable  career." 

"  Mme  will  be  a  life  of  quiet  work  and 
lova  Yours,  Clara,  would  be  one  of  noisy 
and  troublesome  work  without  lova" 

*' Without  love,  Arnold  1  You  are  in- 
fatuated." 

She  sank  into  the  chair  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands.  First,  it  was  her  lover 
who  had  deserted  her  for  the  sake  of  a 
governess,  the  daughter  of  some  London 
tradesman;  and  now  her  adopted  son, 
almost  the  only  creature  she  loved,  for 
whom  she  had  schemed  and  thought  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  was  ready  to  give  up 
everything  forthesakeof  another  governess, 
also  connected  with  the  lower  forms  of 
commercial  interests. 

*'It  is  very  hard,  Arnold,"  she  said. 
"No,  don't  try  to  persuade  me.  I  am 
getting  an  old  woman,  and  it  is  too  late  for 
me  to  learn  that  a  gentleman  can  be  happy, 
unless  he  marries  a  lady.  You  might  as 
well  ask  me  to  look  for  happiness  with  a 
grocer." 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Arnold. 

"  It  is  exactly  the  same  thin^.  Pray, 
have  you  proposed  to  this — ^this  young 
lady  of  the  second-hand  bookshop  1 " 

«  No,  I  have  not" 

"  You  are  in  love  with  her,  howeve?  1 " 

••  I  am,  Clara." 

"And  you  intend  to  ask  her — in  the 
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Bhop,  I  dare  saj,  among  the  second-hand 
boobs — to  become  your  wife ) " 

"That  is  my  serious  intention,  Clara." 
"  Claude  did  the  same  thing.  His  father 
remonstrated  with  him  in  vain.    He  took 
his  wife  to  London,  where,  for  a  time,  he 
lived  in  misery  and  self-reproach." 

"Do  you  know  that  he  reproached 
himself?" 

"I  know  what  must  have  happened 
when  he  found  out  his  mistake.  Then  he 
went  to  America,  where  he  died,  no  doubt 
in  despair,  although  his  father  had  forgiven 
him." 

"The  cases  are  hardly  parallel,"  said 
Arnold.  "Still,  will  you  permit  me  to 
introduce  Miss  Aglen  to  you,  if  she  should 
do  me  the  honour  of  accepting  me  t  Be 
generous,  Clara.  Do  not  condemn  the 
poor  girl  without  seeing  her." 

"I  condemn  no  one — I  judge  no  one, 
not  even  you,  Arnold.  But  I  will  not 
receive  that  young  woman." 

"  Very  well,  Clara." 

"How  shall  you  live,  Arnold t"  she 
asked  coldly. 

It  was  the  finishing  stroke— the  dis- 
missal 

" I  suppose  we  shall  not  marry;  but,  of 
course,  I  am  talking  as  if " 

"  As  if  she  was  ready  to  jump  into  your 
arms.     Go  on." 

"  We  shall  not  marry  until  I  have  made 
some  kind  of  a  beginning  in  my  work. 
Clara,  let  us  have  no  further  explanation. 
I  understand  perfectly  well  But,  my  dear 
Clara,"  he  laid  his  arm  upon  her  neck  and 
ki8^ed  her,  "I  shall  not  let  you  quarrel 
with  me.  I  owe  you  too  much,  and  I  love 
you  too  well  I  am  always  your  most 
faithful  of  servants." 

"No;  till  you  are  married — then 

Oh,  Arnold  I  Arnold  1 " 

A  less  strong-minded  woman  would 
have  burst  into  tears.  Clara  did  not  She 
got  into  her  carriage  and  drove  home.  She 
spent  a  miserable  evening  and  a  sleepless 
m'ght     But  she  did  not  cry. 

CHAPTER  VII.   ON  BATTERSEA  TERRACE. 

If  a  woman  were  to  choose  any  period 
of  her  life  which  she  pleased,  for  indefinite 
prolongation,  she  would  certainly  select 
that  period  which  lies  between  the  first  per- 
ception of  the  first  symptoms — when  she 
begins  to  understand  that  a  man  has  begun 
to  love  her — and  the  day  when  he  tells 
her  BO. 

Yet  women  who  look  back  to  this  period 
with  Eo  much  fondness  and  regret  forget 


their  little  tremors  and  misgivings^the 
self-distrust,    the    hopes    and    fears^   the 
doubts  and  perplexities,  which  troubled  this 
time.    For  although  it  is  acknowledged^ 
and  has  been  taught  by  all  philosophers 
from  King  Lemuel  and  Lao-Kiun  down- 
wards, that  no  greater  prize  can  be  gained 
by    any  man   than  the  love  of   a  good 
woman,  which  is  better  than  a  Peerage — 
better  than  a  Bonanza  mine — better  than 
Name  and  Fame,  Kudos  and  the  newspaper 
paragraph,  and  is  arrived  at  by  much  lets 
exertion,  being  indeed  the  special  gift  of 
the  gods  to  those  they  love ;  yet  all  women 
perfectly  understand  the  oUier  side  to  this 
great    truth — namely,    that   no     greater 
happiness  can  fall  to  any  woman  tlum  the 
love  of  a  good  man.     So  that,  in  all  the 
multitudinous   and   delightful  courtships 
which  go  on  around  us,  and  in  our  midat, 
there  is,  on  both  sides,  both  with  man  and 
with  maid,  among  those  who  truly  reach  to 
the  right  understanding  of  what  this  great 
thing  may  mean,  a  continual  distrust  of 
self,  with    humility   and    anxiety.    And 
when,  as  sometimes   happens,  a  girl  haa 
been  brought  up  in  entire  ignorance  of 
love,  so  that  the  thought  of  it  has  never 
entered  her  head,  the  thbg  itself,  when  it 
falls  upon  her,  is  overwhelimng,  and  enfolds 
her  as  with  a  garment  from  head  to  f oot^ 
and,  except  to  her  lover,  she  becomes  a&  a 
sealed  fountain.   I  know  not  how  long  thia 
season  of  expectation  would   have  lasted 
for  Iris,  but  for  Arnold's  conversation  with 
his  cousin,  which  persuaded  him  to  speak 
and  bring  matters  to  a  final  issua   To  this 
girl,  living  as  secluded  as  if  she  was  in  an 
Oriental  Harem,  who  had  never  thought  of 
love  as  a  thing  possible  for  herself  the 
consciousness  that  Arnold  loved  her  was 
bewildering     and    astonishing,    and    she 
waited,  knowbg  that  sooner  or  later  some- 
thing would  be  said,  but  trembling  for 
fear  that  it  should  be  said. 

After  all,  it  was  Lala  Eoy,  and  not  Clara^ 
who  finally  determined  Arnold  to  wait  no> 
longer. 

Ue  came  every  day  to  the  studio  with 
Iris  when  she  sat  for  her  portrait.  Thia  was 
in  the  afternoon.  But  he  now  got  into 
the  habit  of  coming  in  the  morning,  and 
would  sit  in  silence  looking  on.  He  came 
partly  because  he  liked  the  young  man,  and 
partly  because  the  painter's  art  was  new  to 
him,  and  it  amused  him  to  watch  a  man 
giving  his  whole  time  and  intelkct  to  the 
copying  of  faces  and  things  on  canvaa  Also 
he  was  well  aware  by  thu  time  that  it  wcls 
not  to  see  Mr.  Emblem  or  himself  that 
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Arnold  spent  evexy  evening  at  the  houBe, 
and  he  was  amused  to  watch  the  progress 
of  an  English  courtship.  In  India,  we 
knoW|  they  manage  matters  differently, 
and  so  as  to  give  the  bridegroom  no  more 
trouble  than  is  necessary.  This  young 
man,  however,  took,  he  observed,  the  most 
wonderful  pains  and  the  most  extraordi- 
nary trouble  to  pleasa 

*'Do  you  know,  Lala  Boy,"  Arnold  said 
one  morning  after  a  silence  of  three  hours 
or  so,  "  do  you  know  that  this  is  going  to 
be  the  portrait  of  the  most  l^u^ful 
woman  in  the  world,  and  the  best !" 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  Philosopher,  **  when 
a  young  man  desires  virtue  aa  well  as 
beauty. 

"You  have  known  her  all  her  life. 
Don't  trouble  yourself  to  speak,  Lata. 
You  can  nod  your  head  if  there  isn't  a 
maxim  ready.  You  began  to  lodge  in  the 
house  twenty  years  ago,  and  you  have  seen 
her  every  day  since.  If  she  is  not  the  best, 
as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the 
world,  you  ought  to  know  and  can  con- 
tradict ma    But  you  do  know  it" 

"Happy  is  the  man,"  said  the  Sage, 
"who  shall  call  her  wife;  happy  the 
children  who  shall  call  her  mother." 

"  I  suppose,  Lala,"  Arnold  went  on  with 
an  ingenuous  blush,  "  I  suppose  that  you 
have  perceived  that — that — in  fact — I  love 
her." 

The  Philosopher  inclined  his  head. 

"  Do  you  think — ^you  who  know  her  so 
well — ^that  she  suspects  or  knows  itt" 

"The  thoughts  of  a  maiden  are  secret 
thoughts.  As  well  may  one  search  for  the 
beginnings  of  a  river  as  enquire  into  the 
mind  of  a  woman.  Their  ways  are  not 
our  ways,  nor  are  their  thoughts  ours,  nor 
have  we  wit  to  understand,  nor  have  they 
tongue  to  utter,  the  things  they  think.  I 
know  not  whether  she  suspects." 

"Yet  you  have  had  experience,  Lala 
EoyT' 

A  smile  stole  over  the  Sage's  f  eaturea 

"  In  the  old  days  when  I  was  young,  I 
had  experience,  as  all  men  have.  I  have 
had  many  wives.  Yet  to  me,  as  to  all 
others,  the  thoughts  of  the  Harem  are 
unknown." 

"Yet,  Iris — surely  you  know  the  thoughts 
of  Iris,  your  pupil." 

"  I  know  only  that  her  heart  is  the  abode 
of  goodness,  and  that  she  knows  not  any 
evil  thought  Young  man,  beware.  Trouble 
not  the  clear  fountain." 

"  Heaven  knows,"  said  Arnold,  "  I  would 
not "  And  here  he  stopped. 


"  Youth,"  said  the  Sage  presently,  "  is 
the  season  for  love.  Enjoy  the  present 
happiness.  Woman  is  made  to  be  loved. 
Beceive  with  gratitude  what  Heaven  gives. 
The  present  moment  is  your  own.  Defer 
not  until  the  evening  what  you  may 
accomplish  at  noon." 

With  these  words  the  Oracle  became 
silent,  and  Arnold  sat  down  and  began  to 
think  it  all  over  again. 

An  hour  later  he  presented  himself  at 
the  house  in  the  King's  Bead.  Iris  was 
alone,  and  she  was  playing. 

"  You,  Arnold  1    It  is  early  for  you." 

"  Forgive  me,  Iris,  for  breaking  in  on 
your  afternoon ;  but  I  thought — it  is  a  fine 

afternoon — I  thought  that,   perhaps 

You  have  never  taken  a  walk  with  me." 

She  blushed,  I  think  in  sympathy  with 
Arnold,  who  looked  confused  and  stam- 
mered, and  then  she  said  she  would  go 
with  him. 

They  left  the  King's  Boad  by  the  Boyal 
Avenue,  where  the  leaves  were  already  thin 
and  yellow,  and  passed  through  the  Hos- 
pital and  its  broad  grounds  down  to  the 
river-side ;  then  they  turned  to  the  right, 
and  walked  along  the  Embankment,  where 
are  the  great  new  red  houses,  to  Cheyne 
Walk,  and  so  across  the  Suspension  Bridga 
Arnold  did  not  speak  one  word  the  whole 
way.  His  heart  was  so  full  that  he  could 
not  trust  himself  to  speak.  Who  would 
not  be  four-and-twenty  again,  even  with 
all  the  risks  and  dangers  of  life  before  one, 
the  set  traps,  the  gaping  holes,  and  the 
treacherous  quicksands,  if  it  were  only  to 
feel  once  more  the  overwhelming  spirit  of 
the  mysterious  goddess  of  the  golden 
cestusl  In  sQence  they  walked  side  by 
side  over  the  bridee.  Half-way  across, 
they  stopped  and  looked  up  tiie  river. 
The  tide  was  running  in  with  a  swift 
current,  and  the  broad  river  was  nearly  at 
the  full;  the  strong  September  sun  fell 
upon  the  water,  which  was  broken  into 
little  waves  under  a  fresh  breeze  meeting 
the  current  from  the  north-west  There 
were  lighters  and  barges  majestically  creep- 
ing up  stream,  some  with  brown  three- 
cornered  sails  set  in  the  bows  and  stem, 
some  slowly  moving  with  the  tide,  their 
bows  kept  steady  by  long  oars,  and  some, 
lashed  one  to  the  other,  formine  a  long 
train,  and  pulled  along  by  a  noisy  little 
tug,  all  paddle-wheel  and  engina  There 
was  a  sculler  vigorously  practising  for  his 
next  race,  and  dreaming,  perhaps,  of  send- 
ing a  challenge  to  Hanlan;  there  were 
some  boys  in  a  rowing-boat,  laughing  and 
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splashing  each  other ;  on  the  north  bank 
there  waa  the  garden  of  the  Embankment^ 
with  its  jomig  trees  still  green,  for  the 
summer  lasted  into  late  September  this 
year,  and,  beyond,  the  red  brick  tower  of 
the  old  Church,  with  its  flagpost  on  the 
top.  These  details  are  ne^er  so  caarefolly 
marked  as  when  one  is  anxious,  and  fully 
absorbed  in  things  of  great  importance. 
Perhaps  Arnold  had  crossed  the  bridge  a 
bundled  times  before,  but  to-day,  for  the 
first  time,  he  noticed  the  common  things 
of  the  river.  One  may  be  an  artist^  and 
yet  may  miss  the  treasures  that  lie  at  the 
very  feet  This  is  a  remark  which  occurs 
to  one  with  each  new  Academy  Show. 
With  every  tide  the  boats  go  up  and  down 
with  their  brown  sails,  and  always  the 
Tower  of  Ohelaea  Church  rises  above  the 
trees,  and  the  broad  river  never  forgets  to 
sparkle  and  to  glow  in  the  sunshine  when 
it  gets  the  chance.  Such  common  things 
are  for  the  most  part  unheeded,  but,  when 
the  mind  is  anxious  and  full,  they  force 
themselves  upon  one.  Arnold  watched 
boats,  and  river,  and  sunshine  on  the  sails, 
with  a  stranse  interest  and  wonder,  as  one 
sees  visions  m  a  dream.  He  had  seen  all 
these  things  before,  yet  now  he  noticed 
them  for  the  first  time,  and  all  the  while 
he  was  thinkEng  what  he  should  say  to  Lis, 
and  how  he  should  approach  the  subject 
I  know  not  whether  Iris,  like  him,  saw 
one  thing  and  noticed  another.  The 
thoughts  of  a  maiden,  aa  Lala  Boy  said, 
are  secret  thoughts.  She  looked  upon  the 
river  firom  the  bridge  with  Arnold.  When 
he  turned,  she  turned  with  him,  and 
neither  spoke. 

They  left  the  'bridge,  and  passed  through 
the  wooden  gate  at  the  BattMsea  end  of 
it,  and  across  the  comer  where  the  stone 
columns  lie,  like  an  imitation  of  Tadmor 
in  the  Desert,  and  so  to  tiie  broad  Teirace 
overlooking  the  river. 

There  is  not,  anywhere,  a  more  beautifal 
Terrace  than  tim  of  Battersea  Park,  espe- 
cially when  the  tide  is  high.  Before  it  lies 
the  splendid  river,  with  the  barges  which 
Arnold  had  seen  faom  the  bridge.  They 
are  broad,  and  flat,  and  sometimes  squat, 
and  sometimes  black  with  coal,  and  some- 
times  they  go  up  and  down  sideways,  in 
lubberly  Dutch  fashion,  but  they  are 
always  picturesque ;  and  beyond  the  river 
is  the  Embankment^  with  its  young  trees, 
which  will  before  many  years  be  tall  and 
stately  trees ;  and  behind  the  trees  are  the 
new  red  palaces ;  and  above  the  houses,  at 
this  time  of  the  year  and  day,  are  the 


flying  clouds,  already  coloured  with  the 
light  of  the  sinking  sun.  Behind  the 
Terrace  are  the  trees  and  lawns  of  the 
best-kept  Park  in  London. 

In  the  afternoon  of  a  late  September 
day,  there  are  not  many  who  walkin these 
gardens.  Arnold  and  Iris  had  the  Tetraoe 
almost  to  themselves,  save  for  half-a- 
dozen  girls  with  childsen,  and  two  or  three 
old  men  making  the  most  of  the  last  som- 
mer  they  were  ever  likely  to  see,  though 
it  would  have  been  cruel  to  tell  them  sa 

"  This  is  your  favourite  walk,  Iris,"  said 
Arnold  at  last,  breaking  the  silence. 

''  Tes ;  I  come  here  very  often.  It  is 
my  garden.  Sometimes  in  the  winter,  and 
when  the  east  wind  blows  up  the  river,  I 
have  it  all  to  myselL" 

*<A  quiet  life,  Iris,"  he  said,  <<and  a 
happy  life." 

"Yes;  a  happy  life." 

'^  Iris,  will  you  change  it  for  a  life  which 
will  not  be  so  quiet  f "  He  took  her  hand, 
but  she  made  no  reply.  "  I  must  tell  you, 
Iris,  because  I  cannot  keep  it  from  you 
any  longer.  I  love  you  --oh,  my  dear,  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  I  love  you." 

'<  Oh,  Arnold ! "  she  whispered.  It  had 
come,  itie  thing  she  feared  to  hear ! 

**  May  I  go  on  1  I  have  told  you  now 
the  most  important  thing,  and  die  rest 
matters  little.  Oh,  Iris,  may  I  go  on  and 
tell  you  aUf" 

"  Go  on,"*  she  said;  "tell  me  all." 

"  Ab  for  telling  you  everything,"  he  ssid 
with  a  little  laugh,  "  that  is  no  new  thing. 
I  have  told  you  all  that  is  in  my  mind  for 
a  year  and  more.  It  seems  natural  that  I 
should  tell  you  this  too,  even  if  it  did  not 
concern  you  at  all,  but  some  other  girl ; 
thoudi  that  would  be  impossibla  I  love 
you,  Iris ;  I  love  you — ^I  should  like  to  say 
nothing  more.  But  I  must  tell  you  as  well 
that  I  am  quite  a  poor  man;  I  am  an  abso- 
lute pauper;  I  have  nothmg  at  all — ^no 
money,  no  work,  nothing.  My  studio  and 
all  must  go  bade  to  her ;  and  yet»  Iris,  in 
spite  of  this,  I  am  so  selfish  as  to  tell  yon 
that  I  love  you.  I  would  give  you,  if  I 
could,  the  most  delightful  palaoe  in  the 
world,  and  I  offer  you  a  share  in  the  un- 
certain life  of  an  artist,  who  does  not  know 
whether  he  has  any  genius,  or  whether  he 
is  fit  even  to  be  called  an  artist" 

She  gave  him  her  hand  with  the  frsnk- 
ness  wmch  was  her  chief  charm,  and  wiih 
a  look  in  her  eyes  so  full  of  trust  and 
truth  that  his  heart  sank  within  him  for 
very  fear  lest  he  should  prove  unworthy  of 
so  much  confidence. 
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"Oh,  Arnold/'  she  said,  "  I  think  that  I 
have  loyed  you  all  along,  ever  since  yon 
began  to  write  to  me.  And  yet  I  never 
thought  that  love  would  come  to  me.'' 

He  led  her  into  that  bosky  groye  set 
with  seats  convenient  for  lovers,  which  lies 
romantically  close  to  the  Italian  Restau- 
rant, where  tiiey  sell  the  cocoa  and  the 
ginger-beer.  There  was  no  one  in  the 
place  beside  themselves,  and  here,  among 
the  falling  leaves,  and  in  a  solitude  as 
profound  as  on  the  top  of  a  Dartmoor 
Tor,  Arnold  told  the  story  of  his  love 
again,  and  with  greater  coherence,  though 
even  more  passion. 

''  Oh,"  said  Iris  again,  "  how  could  you 
love  me,  Arnold — ^how  could  you  love  any 
girl  so  1  It  is  a  shame,  Arnold ;  we  are 
not  worth  so  much.  Oould  any  woman," 
she  thought,  *^  be  worth  the  wealth  of  pas- 
sion and  devotion  which  her  lover  poured 
out  for  herl" 

"My  tutor,"  he  went  on,  "if  you  only 
knew  what  things  you  have  taught  me,  a 
man  of  experience  I  If  I  admired  you  when 
I  thought  you  must  be  a  man,  and  pictured 
an  old  scholar  full  of  books  and  wisdom, 
what  could  I  do  when  I  found  that  a  young 
girl  had  written  those  letters )  You  gave 
mine  back  to  me ;  did  you  think  that  I 
Would  ever  part  with  yours  9  And  you 
owned-— oh,  Iris,  what  would  not  the 
finished  woman  of  the  world  give  to  have 
the  secret  of  your  power  %  —  you  owned 
that  you  knew  all  my  letters,  every  one,  by 
heart  And  after  all,  you  will  love  me, 
your  disciple  and  pupu,  and  a  man  who 
has  his  way  to  make  from  the  very  he- 
mming and  first  round  of  the  ladder, 
lliink.  Iris,  first  Is  it  right  to  throw 
away  so  much  upon  a  man  who  is  worth 
soUttlef" 

"  But  I  am  glad  that  you  are  poor.  If 
you  were  rich  1  should  liave  been  afraid — 
oh,  not  of  you,  Arnold — never  of  you,  but 
of  your  people.  And,  besides,  it  is  so  good 
— K)h,  so  very  good  for  a  young  man — a 
young  man  of  the  best  kind,  not  my 
cousin's  kind — ^to  be  poor.  Nobody  ought 
ever  to  be  allowed  to  become  rich  before 
he  is  fifty  years  of  age  at  the  very  least 
Because  now  you  will  have  to  work  in 
earnest,  and  you  will  become  a  great  artist 
— ^yes,  a  truly  great  artist,  and  we  sfaaU  be 
proud  of  yoa" 

"You  shall  make  of  me  what  you 
please,  and  what  you  can.  For  your  sake, 
Iris,  I  wish  I  were  another  BaphaeL 
You  are  my  mistress  and  my  queen.  Bid 
me  to  die  and  I  will  dare--Iris,  I  swear 


that  the  words  of  the  extravagant  old  song 
are  real  to  me." 

«  Nay,"  she  said,  "  not  your  Qaeeh,  but 
your  servant  always.  Surely  love  cannot 
command.  But^  I  think,"  she  added  softly, 
with  a  tender  blush ;  "  I  think — ^nay,  I  am 
sure  and  certain  that  it  can  obey." 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  fingers. 

"  My  love,"  he  murmured;  "  my  love — 
my  love !" 

The  shadows  lengthened  and  the  eveHmg 
fell ;  but  those  two  foolish  people  sat  side 
by  side,  and  hand  in  hand,  and  what  they 
said  further  we  need  not  write  down,  be- 
cause to  tell  too  much  of  what  young 
lovers  whisper  to  each  other  is  a  kind  of 
sacrilege. 

At  last^Amold  became  aware  that  the  sun 
was  actually  set,  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet 

They  walked  home  again  across  the 
Suspension  Bridge.  In  the  western  sky 
was  hanging  a  huge  bank  of  cloud  aU 
bathed  in  purple,  red,  and  gold ;  the  river 
was  ablaze ;  the  barges  fioated  in  a  golden 
haze ;  the  light  shone  on  their  faces,  and 
made  them  all  glorious,  like  the  face  of 
Moses,  for  they,  too,  had  stood — ^nay,  they 
were  still  standing — at  the  very  gates  of 
Heaven. 

**  See,  Iris,"  said  the  happy  lover,  *'  the 
day  is  done ;  your  old  life  is  finished ;  it 
has  been  a  happy  time,  audit  sets  in  glory 
and  splendour.  The  red  light  in  the  west 
is  a  happy  omen  of  the  day  to  come." 

So  he  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her 
over  the  river,  and  then  to  his  own  studio 
in  nte  Street  There,  in  the  solemn  twi- 
light, he  held  her  in  his  arms,  and  Tenewed 
the  vows  of  love  with  kisses  and  fond 
caress. 

"  Iris,  my  dear — my  dear — ^you  are  mine 
and  I  am  yours.  What  have  I  done  to 
deserve  thu  happy  fieite  1 " 

CHAPTER  VIII.       THB  DISCOVKBY. 

At  nine  o'clock  that  evening,  Mr. 
Emblem  looked  up  from  the  chess-board. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Arbuthnot  this  evening, 
my  dear  f "  he  asked. 

It  would  be  significant  in  some  houses 
when  a  young  man  is  expected  every 
evening.  Iris  blushed,  and  said  that 
perhaps  he  was  not  coming.  But  he  was, 
and  his  step  was  on  the  stair  as  she 
spoke. 

"You  are  late,  Mr.  Arbuthnot,"  said 
Mr.  Emblem  reproachfully ;  "you  are  late, 
sir,  and  somehow  we  get  no  music  now 
until  you  come.  Play  us  something,  Iris. 
It  is  my  move,  Lala-- — " 
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Iris  opened  the  piano  and  Arnold  sat 
down  bedde  her,  and  their  eyes  met 
There  was  in  each  the  consdousness  of  what 
had  passed. 

"I  shall  speak  to  him  to-night,  Iris," 
Arnold  whispered.  ''  I  have  already 
written  to  my  cousin.  Do  not  be  hurt  if 
she  does  not  call  upon  you." 

''  Nothing  of  that  sort  will  hurt  me," 
Iris  said,  bemg  ignorant  of  social  ways,  and 
without  the  least  ambition  to  rise  in  the 
world.  "  If  your  cousin  does  not  call  upon 
me  I  shall  not  be  disappointed.  Why 
should  she  want  to  know  me  1  But  I  am 
sorry,  Arnold,  that  she  is  angry  with 
you." 

Lala  Soy  just  then  found  himself  in 
presence  of  a  most  beautiful  problem — 
white  to  move  and  checkmate  in  three 
moves.  Mr.  Emblem  found  the  meshes  of 
fate  closing  round  him  earlier  than  usual, 
and  both  bent  their  heads  closely  over  the 
table. 

'' Checkmate  1"  said  Lala  Boy.  "My 
friend,  you  have  played  badly  this  evening." 

*'I  have  played  badly,"  Mr.  Emblem 
replied,  "because  to-morrow  will  be  an 
important  day  for  Iris,  and  for  myself.  A 
day,  Iris,  that  I  have  been  looking  forward 
to  for  eighteen  years,  ever  since  I  ^ot  your 
father's  last  letter,  written  upon  his  death- 
bed. It  seems  a  long  time,  but  like  a  life- 
time," said  the  old  man  of  seventy-five,  "  it 
is  as  nothing  when  it  is  gone.  Eighteen 
years,  and  you  were  a  little  thing  of  three, 
child ! " 

"What  is  going  to  happen  to  me,  grand- 
father, except  that  I  shall  be  twenty- 
one  1" 

"  We  shall  see  to-morrow.  Patience,  my 
dear — patience. " 

He  spread  out  his  hands  and  laughed. 
What  was  going  to  happen  to  himself  was 
a  small  thing  compared  with  the  restoration 
of  Iris  to  her  own. 

"Mr.  Emblem,"  said  Arnold,  "I  also 
have  something  of  importance  to  say." 

"You,  too,  Mr.  Arbuthnoti  Cannot 
yours  wait  also  until  to-morrow  % " 

"No;  it  is  too  important  It  cannot 
wait  an  hour." 

"Well,  sir" — ^Mr.  Emblem  pushed  up 
his  spectacles  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
— "  well,  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  let  us  have  it" 

"  I  think  you  may  guess  what  I  have  to 
say,  Mr.  Emblem.  I  am  sure  that  Lala 
Roy  has  already  guessed  it" 

The  Philosopher  inclined  his  head  in 
assent 

"  lb  is  that  I  have  this  afternoon  asked 


Iris  to  marry  me,  Mr.  Emblem.    And  she 
has  consented." 

"  Have  you  consented,  Iris,  my  dear  t" 
said  her  grandfather. 

She  placed  her  hand  in  Arnold's  for 
reply. 

"Do  you  think  you  know  him  well 
enough,  my  dearl"  Mr.  Emblem  asked 
gravely,  looking  at  her  lover.  "  Marriage 
is  a  serious  thing ;  it  is  a  partnership  for 
life.  Children,  think  well  before  you  ven- 
ture on  the  happiness  or  ruin  of  your  whole 
lives.  Andyouaresoyoung.  What  a  pity — 
what  a  thousand  pities  that  people  were  not 
ordained  to  marry  at  seventy  or  so ! " 

"  We  have  thought  well,"  said  Arnold. 
"Iris  has  faith  in  me." 

"  Then,  young  man,  I  have  nothing  to 
say.  Iris  will  marry  to  please  herself,  and 
I  pray  that  she  may  be  happy.  As  for  you,  I 
like  your  face  and  your  manners,  but  I  do 
not  know  who  you  are,  nor  what  your 
means  may  ba  Bemember  that  I  am 
poor — ^I  am  so  poor — ^I  can  tell  you  all 
now,  that  to-morrow  we  shall  —  well, 
patience — ^to-morrow  I  shall  most  likely 
have  my  very  stock  seized  and  sold." 

"  Your  stock  sold  %  Oh,  grandfather  1 " 
cried  Iris;  "and  you  did  not  tell  met 
And  I  have  been  so  happy." 

"  Friend,"  said  Lala,  "  was  it  well  to  hide 
this  from  me  f " 

"  Foolish  people,"  Mr.  Emblem  went  on, 
"  have  spread  reports  that  I  am  rich,  and 
have  saved  money  for  Iris.  It  is  not  true^ 
Mr.  Arbuthnot  I  am  not  rich.  Iris  will 
come  to  you  empty-handed." 

"  And  as  for  me,  I  have  nothing,"  said 
Arnold,  "  except  a  pair  of  hands  and  all 
the  time  there  is.  So  we  have  all  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose." 

"You  have  your  profession,"  said  Iris, 
"  and  I  have  mina  Grandfather,  do  not 
fear,  even  though  we  shall  all  four  become 
poor  together." 

It  seemed  natural  to  include  Lala  Boy, 
who  had  been  included  with  them  for 
twenty  years. 

"  Ajs  for  Iris  being  empty-handed,"  sud 
Arnold,  "  how  can  that  ever  be  1  Why,  she 
carries  in  her  hands  an  inexhaustible  cornu- 
copia, full  of  precious  things." 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  old  man,  holding 
out  his  arms  to  her,  "I  could  not  keep  you 
alwaya  Some  day  I  knew  you  would 
leave  me ;  it  is  well  that  you  should  leave 
me  when  I  am  no  longer  able  to  keep  a 
roof  over  your  head." 

"  But  we  shall  find  a  roof  for  you,  grand- 
father, somewhere.     We  shall  never  part" 
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"The  best  of  girla  always,"  said  Mr. 
Emblem;  "the  best  of  girls.  Mr.  Arbathnoti 
you  are  a  happy  man." 

Then  the  Sage  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
said  isolemnly : 

"On  her  tongae  dwelleth  music;  the 
sweetness  of  honey  floweth  from  her  lips ; 
humility  is  like  a  crown  of  glory  about  her 
head ;  her  eye  speaketh  softness  and  love ; 
her  husband  putteth  his  heart  in  her  bosom 
and  findeth  joy." 

"Oh,  you  are  all  too  good  to  me," 
murmured  Iris. 

"  A  friend  of  mine,"  said  Mr.  Emblem, 
"  now,  like  nearly  all  my  friends,  beneath 
the  sod,  used  to  say  that  a  good  marriage 
was  a  happy  blending  of  the  &iest  Wallsend 
with  the  most  delicate  Silkstone.  But  he 
was  in  the  coal  trade.  For  my  own  part 
I  have  always  thought  that  it  is  like  the 
binding  of  two  scarce  volumes  into  one." 

"  Oh,  not  second-hand  volumes,  grand- 
father," said  Iris. 

"  I  don't  know.  Certainly  not  new  ones. 
Kot  volumes  under  one-and-twenty,  if  you 
please.  Mr,  Arbuthnot,  I  am  glad;  you 
will  know  why  very  soon.  I  am  very  glad 
that  Iris  mside  her  choice  before  her 
twenty-first  birthday.  Whatever  may 
happen  now,  no  one  can  say  that  either  of 
you  were  influenced  by  any  expectations. 
You  both  think  yourselves  paupers ;  well, 
I  say  nothing,  because  I  know  nothing. 
But,  children,  if  a  great  thing  happen  to 
you,  and  that  before  four-and-twenty  hours 
have  passed,  be  prepared — ^be  prepared,  I 
say — to  receive  it  with  moderate  rejoicing." 

" To-morrow t"  Iris  asked.  "Why  to- 
morrow %  Why  not  to-night^  if  you  have 
a  secret  to  tell  usi" 

"  Your  father  enjoined  in  his  last  letter 
to  wait  till  you  were  twenty-one.  The  eve 
of  your  birthday,  however,  is  the  same  thing 
as  your  birthday.  We  will  open  the  papers 
to-night  What  I  have  to  tell  you,  Iris, 
shall  be  told  in  the  presence  of  your  lover, 
whatever  it  is — good  or  bad." 

He  led  the  way  downstairs  into  the  back 
shop.  Here  he  lit  the  gas,  and  began  to 
open  his  case^  slowly  and  cautiously. 

"Eighteen  years  ago,  Iris,  my  child,  I 
received  your  father's  last  letter,  written  on 
his  death-bed.  This  I  have  aJready  told 
you.  He  set  down,  in  that  letter,  several 
things  which  surprised  me  very  much.  We 
shall  come  to  these  things  presently.  He 
also  laid  down  certain  instructions  for  your 
bringing  up,  my  dear.  I  was,  first  of  all, 
to  give  you  as  good  an  education  as  I  could 
afford;  I  was  to  keep  you  as  much  as 


possible  separated  from  companions  who 
might  not  be  thought  afterwards  fit  to  be  the 
friends  of  a  young  lady.     You  have  had  as 

Sood  an  education  as  Lala  Boy  and  I  could 
evise  between  us.  From  him  you  have 
learned  mathematics,  so  as  to  steady  your 
mind  and  make  you  exact ;  and  you  have 
learned  the  science  of  Heraldry  from  me,  so 
that  you  may  at  once  step  into  your  own 
place  in  the  polite  world,  where,  no  doubt, 
it  is  a  familiar  and  a  necessary  study.  You 
have  also  learned  music,  because  that  is  an 
accomplishment  which  every  one  should 
possess.  What  more  can  any  girl  want  for 
any  station  1  My  dear,  I  am  happy  to 
thmk  that  a  gentleman  is  your  lover.  Let 
him  tell  us,  now — Lala  Boy  and  me— to 
our  veryfaces,if  he  thinks  we  have,  between 
us,  made  you  a  lady." 
Arnold  stooped  and  kissed  her  hand. 
"  There  is  no  more  perfect  lady,"  he  said, 
"  in  aU  the  land." 

"  Iris's  father,  Mr.  Arbuthnot^  was  a 
gentleman  of  honourable  and  ancient 
family,  and  I  will  tell  you,  presently,  as 
soon  as  I  find  it  out  myself,  his  real  name. 
As  for  his  coat-of-arms,  he  bore  Quarterly, 
first  and  fourth,  two  roses  and  a  boar's 
head  erect;  second  and  third,  gules  and 
fesse  between — strange,  now,  that  I  have 
forgotten .  what  it  was  between.  Every- 
body caUs  himself  a  gentleman  nowadays ; 
even  Mr.  Chalker,  who  is  going  to  sell  me 
up,  I  suppose;  but  everybody,  if  you 
please,  is  not  armiger.  Ins,  your  father 
was  armiger.  I  suppose  I  am  a  gentleman 
on  Sundays,  when  I  go  to  church  with  Iris, 
and  wear  a  black  coat.  But  your  father, 
my  dear,  though  he  married  my  daughter, 
was  a  gentleman  by  birtL  And  one 
who  knows  Heraldry  respects  a  gentle- 
man by  birth."  He  laid  his  hand  now 
on  the  handle  of  the  safe,  as  if  the 
time  were  nearly  come  for  opening  it,  but 
not  quite.  "He  sent  me,  with  this  last 
letter,  a  small  parcel  for  you,  my  dear,  not 
to  be  opened  until  you  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  As  for  the  person  who  had 
succeeded  to  his  inheritance,  she  was  to  be 
left  in  peaceable  possession  for  a  reason 
which  he  gave — quite  a  romantic  story, 
which  I  wifi  tell  you  presently — until  you 
came  of  age.  He  was  very  urgent  on  this 
point  If,  however,  any  disaster  of  sick- 
ness or  misfortune  fell  upon  me,  I  was  to 
act  in  your  interests  at  once,  without 
waiting  for  time.  Children,"  the  old  man 
added  solemnly,  "by  the  blessing  of 
Heaven — ^I  cannot  take  it  asanythingless — 
I  have  been  spared  in  health  and  fortune 
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untQ  this  day.  Now  let  me  depart  in  peace, 
for  my  trust  is  expired,  and  my  child  is 
safe,  her  inheritance  secured,  with  a 
younger  and  a  better  protector."  He  placed 
the  key  in  the  door  of  the  safe.  "  I  do  not 
knoW|  mind,"  he  said,  still  hesitating  to 
take  the  final  step ;  "  I  do  not  know  the 
nature  of  the  inheritance ;  it  may  be  little 
or  may  be  great.  The  letter  does  not 
inform  me  on  this  point  I  do  not  even 
know  the  name  of  the  testator,  my  son-in- 
law's  father.  Nor  do  I  know  the  name  of 
my  daughter's  husband.  I  do  not  even 
know  your  true  name,  Iris,  my  child.  But 
it  is  not  Aglen." 

"Then,  have  I  been  going  under  a  false 
name  all  my  Uf  e ) " 

"  It  was  the  name  your  father  chose  to 
bear  for  reasons  whidi  seemed  good  and 
sufficient  to  him,  and  these  are  put  of  the 
story  which  I  shall  have  to  tell  you.  Will 
you  have  this  story  first,  or  shaU  we  first 
open  the  safe  and  read  the  contents  of  the 
parcel  1 " 

''Firsti"  said  Arnold,  *<let  us  sit  down 
and  look  in  each  other's  faces." 

It  was  a  practical  sug^tion.  But,  as  it 
proved,  it  was  an  unlucky  one,  because  it 
deprived  them  of  the  story. 

*'  Iris,"  he  said,  while  tihey  waited, "  this 
is  truly  wonderful  1 " 

"Oh,  Arnold !  What  am  I  to  do  with 
an  inheritance  f " 

*'  That  depends  on  what  it  is.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  landed  estate;  in  which  case  we 
shall  not  be  much  better  off,  and  can  go  on 
with  our  work;  perhaps  there  will  be 
houses;  perhaps  it  will  be  thousands  of 
pounds,  and  perhaps  hundreda  ShaU  we 
build  a  castle  in  the  air  to  suit  our 
inheritance  f " 

"Yes;  let  us  pretend.  Oh,  grandfather, 
stop  one  moment  1  Our  casue,  Arnold, 
shidl  be,  first  of  all,  the  most  beautiful 
studio  in  the  world  for  yoa  You  shall 
have  tapestry,  blue  china,  armour,  lovely 
glass,  soft  carpets,  carved  doors  and  painted 
panels,  a  tall  mantelshelf,  old  wooden 
cabinets,  silver  cups,  and  everything  else 
what  one  ought  to  like,  and  you  shall 
choose  everything  for  yourself,  and  never 
get  tired  of  it  But  you  must  go  on 
painting;  you  must  never  stop  work- 
ing, because  we  must  be  proud  of  you. 
Oh,  but  I  have-  not  done  yet  My 
grandfather  is  to  have  two  rooms  for 
himself,  which  he  can  fill  with  the  books 
he  will  spend  his  time  in  collecting; 
Lala  Boy  will  have  two  more  rooms, 
quite  separate,  where  he  can  sit  by  him- 


self whenever  he  does  not  choose  to  sit 
with  me ;  I  shall  have  my  own  study  to 
myself,  where  I  shall  go  on  reading 
mathematics ;  and  we  shall  all  have,  between 
us,  the  most  beautiful  dining-room  and 
drawing-room  that  ^ou  ever  saw;  and  a 
garden  and  a  f  ountam ;  and — yes — ^money 
to  give  to  people  who  are  not  so  fortunate 
as  ourselvea     Will  that  do,  Arnold  i " 

"Yes,  but  you  have  almost  foigotten 
yourself,  dear.  There  must  be  carriages 
for  you,  and  jewels,  and  dainty  things  all 
your  own,  and  a  boudoir,  and  nobody  shall 
think  of  doing  or  saying  anything  in  .the 
house  at  all,  except  for  your  pleasure ;  will 
that  do,  Iris )" 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  give  parties 
of  some  land,  and  to  go  to  them.  Perhajps 
one  may  get  to  like  society.  You  will 
teach  me  lawn-tennis,  Arnold ;  and  I  should 
like,  I  think,  to  learn  dancing.  I  suppose 
I  must  leave  off  making  my  own  di^sses, 
though  I  know  that  I  shall  never  be  so 
well  dressed  if  I  da  And  about  the  cakes 
and  puddings — ^but,  oh,  there  is  enough 
pretending." 

"  It  is  difficult,"  said  Lala  Boy,  '|  to  bear 
adversity.  But  to  be  temperate  i|i  pros- 
perity is  the  height  of  wisdom." 

"  And  now  suppose.  Iris,"  said  Arnold, 
"that  the  inheritance,  instead  of  being 
thousands  a  year,  is  oxily  a  few  hundreds." 

"  Ah,  then,  Arnold,  it  will  be  ever  so 
much  simpler.  We  shall  have  something 
to  live  upon  until  you  begin  to  make  money 
for  us  all" 

"  Yes ;  that  is  very  simple.  But  suppose, 
again,  that  the  inheritance  is  nothing  but  a 
small  sum  of  money." 

"  Why,  then,"  said  Iris,  "  we  will  give 
it  all  to  grand&ther,  who  will  pay  off  his 
creditor,  and  we  will  go  on  as  if  notning  had 
happened." 

" Child  1"  said  Mr.  Emblem,  "do  you 
think   that   I    would    take    your    little 

aur 

"And  suppose,  again,"  Arnold  went 
on,  "that  the  inheritance  turns  out  a 
delusion,  and  that  there  is  nothing  at 
aUr' 

"That  cannot  be  supposed,"  said  Mr. 
Emblem  quickly ;  "  that  is  absurd  I " 

"If  it  were,"  said  Iris,  "we  shall  only 
be,  to-morrow,  just  exactiy  what  we  are 
today.  I  am  a  teacher  by  correspondence, 
with  five  pupils.  Arnold  is  lookmg  for  art- 
work which  will  pay ;  and  between  us,  my 
dear  grandfather  ana  Lala  Boy,  we  are  going 
to  see  that  you  want  nothing." 

Always  Lala  Roy  with  her  grandfather,  as 
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if  their  interests  were  identical,  and,  indeed, 
he  had  lived  so  long  with  them  that  Iris 
could  not  separate  the  two  old  men. 

"  We  *will  all  live  togetiier,"  Iris  con- 
tinued, "  and  when  our  fortune  is  made  we 
will  all  live  in  a  palace.  And  now,  grand- 
fiftther,  that  we  have  relieyed  our  feelings, 
shall  we  have  the  story  and  the  opening  of 
the  papers  in  the  safe  %  ^ 

"  Which willyou  have  first  1  "Mr.  Emblem 
asked  again. 

"  Oh,  the  safe,"  said  Arnold.  ''The  story 
can  wait  Let  us  examine  the  contents  of 
the  safe." 

'<The  story,"  said  Mr.  Emblem,  "is 
nearly  all  told  in  your  father's  letter,  my 
dear.  But  there  is  a  little  that  I  would 
tell  you  first,  before  I  read  that  letter. 
You  know,  Iris,  that  I  have  never  been 
rich ;  my  shop  has  kept  me  up  till  now, 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  put  by 
money.  Well — ^my  daughter  Alice,  your 
poor  mother,  my  dear,  who  was  as  good 
and  clever  as  you  are,  was  detenmned 
to  earn  her  own  living,  and  so  she  went 
out  as  a  governess.  And  one  day  she 
came  home  with  her  husband;  she  had 
been  married  the  day  before,  and  she  told 
me  they  had  very  little  money,  and  her 
husband  was  a  schokur  and  a  ^tleman, 
and  wanted  to  get  work  by  writing.  He 
got  some,  but  not  enough,  and  they  were 
always  in  a  poor  way,  until  one  day 
he  got  a  letter  m>m  America — it  was  while 
the  Civil  War  was  raging — ^firom  an  old 
Oxford  friend,  inviting  him  to  emigrate 
and  try  fortune  as  a  journalist  out  were. 
He  went,  and  his  wife  was  to  join  him. 
But  she  died,  my  dear ;  your  mother  died, 
and  a  year  later  I  had  your  father's  last 
letter,  which  I  am  now  going  to  read  to 
you." 

« One  moment,  sir,"  said  Arnold. 
''  Before  you  open  the  anfe  and  take  out 
the  papers,  remember  that  Iris  and  I  can 
take  nothing — nothing  at  all  for  ourselves 
until  all  your  troubles  are  tided  over." 

"Children— children,"  cried  Mr.  Emblem. 

"  Gk>,  my  son,  to  the  Desert,"  observed 
the  Sage,  standing  solemnly  upright  like 
a  Prophet  of  Israd.  "  Observe  the  young 
stork  of  the  ^demess,  how  he  beareth 
on  his  wings  his  aged  sire  and  supplieth 
him  with  food.  The  piety  of  a  duld  is 
sweeter  than  the  incense  of  Persia  offered 
to  the  sun ;  yea,  more  delicious  is  it  than 
the  odours  from  a  field  of  Arabian  spice." 

**  Thank  you,  Lala,"  said  Mr.  Emblem. 
"And  now,  children,  we  will  discover  the 
mystery." 


He  unlocked  the  safe  and  threw  it  open 
with  somewhat  of  a  theatrical  air.  "  The 
roll  of  papers."  He  took  it  out.  "'For  Iris, 
to  be  opened  on  her  twenty-first  birthday.' 
And  this  is  the  eve  of  it  But  where 
is  the  letter]  I  tied  the  letter  round  it, 
wiiJi  a  piece  of  tapa  Yeiy  strange.  I 
am  sure  I  tied  the  letter  with  a  piece  of 
tape.    Perhaps  it  was  Where  is  the 

letter } " 

He  peered  about  in  the  safe ;  there  was 
nothing  ^e  in  it  except  a  few  old  account- 
books  ;  but  he  could  not  find  the  letter ! 
Where  could  it  be  1 

"I  remember,"  he  said — "most  distinctly 
I  remember  tying  up  the  letter  with  the 
parcel    Where  can  it  be  gone  to  t " 

A  feeling  of  trouble  to  come  seized  him 
He  was  perfectly  sure  he  had  tied  up  the 
letter  with  the  parcel,  and  here  was  the 
parcel  without  the  letter,  and  no  one  had 
opened  the  safe  except  himselL 

"Never  mind  about  the  letter,  grand- 
father," said  Iris;  "we  shall  find  that 
ajfterwarda" 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  open  the  parcel." 

It  was  a  packet  about  the  size  of  a  crown- 
octavo  volume,  in  brown  paper,  carefully 
fastened  up  wilJi  gum,  and  on  the  face  of  it 
was  a  white  label  inscribed:  " For  Iris,  to 
be  opened  on  her  twenty-first  birthday." 
Everybody  in  turn  took  it,  weighed  it,  so 
to  speak,  looked  at  it  curiously,  and  read 
the  legend.  Then  they  returned  it  to  Mr. 
Emblem,  who  laid  it  before  him  and  pro- 
duced a  penknife.  With  this,  as  carefully 
and  solemnly  as  if  he  were  offering  up  a 
sacrifice  or  performing  a  religious  fimction, 
he  cut  the  parcel  straight  tlm)u^ 

"  After  eighteen  years,"  he  said ;  "  after 
eighteen  years.  The  ink  will  be  &ded  and 
the  papers  yellow.  But  we  shall  see  the 
certificates  of  the  marriage  and  of  your 
baptism,  Iris ;  there  will  fJso  be  letters  to 
different  people,  and  a  true  account  of  the 
rupture  with  his  father,  and  the  cause,  of 
wMch  his  letter  spoke.  And  of  course  we 
shall  find  out  what  was  his  real  name  and 
what  is  tiie  kind  of  inheritance  which  has 
been  waiting  for  you  so  long,  my  dear. 
Now  then." 

The  covering  in  case  of  the  packet  wsa  a 
kind  of  stiff  cwiboard  or  millboard,  within 
brown  paper.  Mr.  Emblem  laid  it  open. 
It  was  full  of  folded  papers.  He  took  up 
the  first  and  opened  it  The  paper  was 
blank.  The  next^  it  was  blank ;  the  third, 
it  was  blank;  the  fourth,  and  fifth,  and 
sixth*  and  so  on  throughout  The  case, 
which  had  been  wuting  so  long,  waiting 
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for  eighteen  years,  to  be  opened  on  Irk's 
twenty-firat  birthday,  was  fall  of  blank 
papera  They  were  all  half  sheets  of  note- 
paper. 

Mr.  Emblem  looked  surprised  at  the 
first  two  or  three  papers ;  then  he  turned 
pale ;  then  he  rushed  at  the  rest  When 
he  had  opened  all,  he  stared  about  him 
with  bewilderment. 

"  Where  is  the  letter  f "  he  asked  again. 
Then  he  began  with  trembling  hands  to 
tear  out  the  contents  of  the  safe  and  spread 
them  upon  the  table.  The  letter  was 
nowhere. 

"  I  am  certain/'  he  said,  for  the  tenth 
time,  "I  am  quite  certain  that  I  tied  up 
the  letter  with  red  tape,  outside  the  packet 
And  no  one  has  been  at  the  safe  except 
me. 

'^ Tell  us,"  said  Arnold,  "the  contents 
of  the  letter  as  well  as  you  remember  them. 
Your  son-in-law  was  known  to  you  under 
the  name  of  Aglen,  which  was  not  his  real 
name.    Did  he  tell  you  his  real  name  S " 

"  No." 

"What  did  he  tell  youl  Do  you  re- 
member the  letter  1 " 

"  I  remember  every  word  of  the  letter." 

"  If  you  dictate  it,  I  will  write  it  down. 
That  may  be  a  help." 

Mr.  Emblem  began  quickly,  and  as  if  he 
was  afraid  of  forgetting : 

" '  When  you  read  these  lines,  I  shall  be 
in  the  Silent  Land,  whither  Alice,  my  wife, 
has  gone  before  me." 

Then  Mr.  Emblem  began  to  stammer. 

" '  In  one  small  thing  we  deceived  you, 
Alice  and  I.  My  name  is  not  Aglen ' — is 
not  Aglen " 

And  here  a  strange  thing  happened. 
His  memory  failed  him  at  this  point 

"  Take  time,"  said  Arnold ;  "  there  is  no 
hurry." 

Mr.  Emblem  shook  his  head. 

"  I  shall  remember  the  rest  to-morrow, 
perhaps,"  he  said. 

"Is  there  anything  else  you  have  to 
help  usf"  asked  Arnold;  "never,  mind 
the  letter,  Mr.  Emblem.  No  doubt  that 
will  come  back  presently.  You  see  we 
want  to  find  out,  first,  who  Iris's  father 
really  was,  and  what  is  her  real  name. 
There  was  his  coat-of-arms.  That  will 
connect  her  with  some  family,  though 
it  may  be  a  family  with  many  branches." 

"  Yes — oh  yes  I  his  coat-of-arms.  I  have 
seen  his  signet-ring  a  dozen  times.  Yes, 
his  coat ;  yes,  first  and  fourth,  two  roses 
and  a  boar's  head  erect ;  second  and  third 
—I  forget" 


"Humph I     Was    there   anyone  who 
knew  him  before  he  was  married  \  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  Mr.  Emblem  sat  up  eagerly. 
"  Yes,  there  is — there  is ;  he  is  my  oldest 
customer.  But  I  forget  his  name.  I  have 
forgotten  everything.  Perhaps  I  shall  get 
ba&  my  memory  to-morrow.  But  I  am 
old.    Perhaps  it  will  never  get  back." 

He  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hands,  and 
stared  about  him  with  bewildered  eyes. 

"  I  do  not  know,  young  man,"  he  said 
presently,  addressing  Arnold,  "who  yoa 
are.  If  you  come  from  Mr.  Chalker,  let 
me  tell  you  it  is  a  day  too  soon.  To- 
morrow we  will  speak  of  business."  Then 
he  sprung  to  his  feet  suddenly,  struck  with 
a  thought  which  pierced  him  like  a  dagger. 
"To-morrow I  It  is  the  day  when  mey 
will  come  to  sell  me  up.  Oh,  Iris  1  what 
did  that  matter  when  you  were  safe  %  Now 
we  are  all  paupers  together — all  paupers." 

He  fell  back  in  nis  chair  white  and 
trembling.  Iris  soothed  him ;  kissed  his 
cheek  and  pressed  his  hand;  but  the 
terror  and  despair  of  bankruptcy  were 
upon  hiuL  This  is  an  awful  spectre,  which 
is  ever  ready  to  appear  before  the  man 
who  has  embarked  his  all  in  one  venture. 
A  disastrous  season,  two  or  three  unlucky 
vehttfres,  a  succession  of  bad  debts,  and 
the  grisly  spectre  stands  before  them.  He 
had  no  terror  for  the  old  man  so  long  as 
he  thought  that  Iris  was  safe.  But 
now 

"Idle  talk.  Iris— idle  talk,  child,"  he  said, 
when  they  tried  to  comfort  him.  "  How 
can  a  girl  make  money  by  teaching  1  Idle 
talk,  young  man.  How  can  money  be  made 
by  painting  t  It's  as  bad  a  trade  as 
writing.  How  can  money  be  made  anyhow 
but  in  an  honest  shop  f  And  to-morrow 
I  shall  have  no  shop,  and  we  shall  all  go 
into  the  street  together! " 

Presently,  when  lamentations  had  yielded 
to  despair,  they  persuaded  him  to  go  to 
bed.  It  was  past  midnight.  Iris  went 
upstairs  with  him,  while  Lala  Boy  and 
.^jmold  waited  down  below.  And  then 
Arnold  made  a  great  discovery.  He  began 
to  examine  the  folded  papers  which  were 
in  the  packet  I  think  he  had  some  kind 
of  vague  idea  that  they  might  contain 
secret  and  invisible  writing.  They  were 
all  sheets  of  note-paper,  of  the  same  si^e, 
folded  in  the  same  way — ^namely,  doubled 
as  if  for  a  square  envelope.  On  holding 
one  to  the  light,  he  read  the  water-mark : 
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They  all  had  the  same  water-mark.  He 
showed  the  thmg  to  the  Hindoo,  who  did 
not  tmderstand  what  it  meant 

Then  Iris  came  down  again.  Her  grand- 
father was  sleeping.  Like  a  child,  he  fell 
asleep  the  moment  his  head  fell  upon 
the  pillow. 

''Iris,''  he  said,  "this  is  no  delusion 
of  your  grandfather's.  The  parcel  has  heen 
robbed." 

"  How  do  you  know,  Arnold  1 " 

''  The  stupid  fellow  who  stole  and  opened 
the  packet  no  doubt  thought  he  was  won- 
derfully deyer  to  fiU  it  up  again  with 
paper.  But  he  forgot  that  the  packet  has 
been  ly&g  for  eighteen  years  in  the  safe, 
and  that  this  note-paper  was  made  the  day 
before  yesterday," 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ? " 

"  You  can  tell  by  the  look  and  feel  of 
the  paper ;  they  did  not  make  paper  like 
this  twenty  years  ago ;  besides,  look  at  the 
water-mark ; "  he  held  it  to  the  light,  and 
Iris  read  the  mystic  words.  ''  That  is  the 
fashion  of  to-day.  One  House  issues  a 
new  kind  of  paper,  with  a  fancy  name, 
and  another  imitates  them.  To-morrow,  I 
will  ascertain  exactly  when  this  paper  was 
made." 

"  But  who  would  steal  it^  Arnold  f  Who 
could  steal  it?" 

"  It  would  not  probably  be  of  the  least 
use  to  anyone.  But  it  might  be  stolen  in 
order  to  sell  it  back.  We  may  see  an 
advertisement  carefully  worded,  guarded, 

or  perhaps Iris,  who  had  access  to  the 

place,  when  your  grandfather  was  out  t " 

"  No  one  but  James,  the  shopman.  He 
has  been  here  five-and-twenty  years.  He 
would  not,  surely,  rob  his  old  master.  No 
one  else  comes  here  except  the  customers 
and  Cousin  Joe." 

"  Joe  is  not,  I  believe,  quite ^" 

"  Joe  is  a  very  bad  man.  He  has  done 
dreadful  things.  But  then,  even  if  Joe 
were  bad  enough  to  rob  the  safe,  how 
could  he  get  at  it  t  My  grandfather  never 
leaves  it  unlocked.  Oh,  Arnold,  Arnold, 
that  all  this  trouble  should  fall  upon  us  on 
the  very  day " 

"  My  dear,  is  it  not  better  that  it  should 
fall  upon  you  when  I  am  here,  one  more 
added  to  your  advisers )  If  you  have  lost 
a  fortune,  I  have  found  one.  Think  that 
you  have  given  it  to  me." 

"Oh,  the  fortune  may  go,"  she  said. 
'*  The  future  is  ours,  and  we  are  young. 
But  who  Ehall  console  my  grandfather  in 
bis  old  age  for  his  bankruptcy  1 " 

*'  As  the  stream,"  said  Lala  Roy, "  which 


passeth  from  the  mountains  to  the  ocean, 
kisseth  every  meadow  on  its  way,  yet 
tarries  not  in  any  place,  so  Fortune  visits 
the  sons  of  men;  she  is  unstable  a^  the 
wind;  who  shall  hold  herl  Let  not 
adversity  tear  off  the  wings  of  hope." 

They  could  do  nothing  more.  Arnold 
replaced  the  paper  in  the  packet,  and  gave 
it  to  Iris ;  they  put  back  the  ledgers  and 
account-books  in  the  safe,  and  locked  it 
up,  and  then  they  went  upstairs. 

"  You  shall  go  to  bed,  Lris,"  said  Arnold, 
"and  you,  too,  Lala  Roy.  I  shall  stay 
here,  in  case  Ii^.  Emblem  should — should 
want  anything." 

He  was,  in  reality,  afraid  that  "  some- 
thing would  happen  "  to  the  old  man.  His 
sudden  loss  of  memory,  his  loss  of  self- 
control  when  he  spoke  of  his  bankruptcy, 
the  confusion  of  ms  words,  told  clearly  of 
a  mind  unhinged.  He  cotdd  not  go  away 
and  leave  Iris  with  no  better  protection 
than  one  other  weak  old  man. 

He  remained,  but  Iris  sat  with  him,  and 
in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night  they 
talked  about  the  future. 

Under  every  roof  are  those  who  talk 
about  the  future,  and  those  who  think 
about  the  past ;  so  the  shadow  of  death  is 
always  with  us  and  the  sunshine  of  life. 
Not  without  reason  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
Altar  incomplete  without  a  bone  of  some 
dead  man.  As  for  the  thing  which  had 
been  stolen,  that  affected  them  but  little. 
What  does  it  matter — the  loss  of  what  was 
promised  but  five  minutes  since  1 

It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
Lala  Roy  left  them.  They  sat  at  the 
window,  hand-in-hand,  and  talked.  The 
street  below  them  was  very  quiet;  now 
and  then  a  late  cab  broke  the  silence,  or 
the  tramp  of  a  policeman;  but  there  were 
no  other  sounds.  They  sat  in  darkness 
because  they  wanted  no  light.  The  hours 
sped  too  swiftly  for  them.  At  five  the  day 
began  to  dawn. 

"  Iris,"  said  Arnold,  "  leave  me  now, 
and  try  to  sleep  a  little.  Shall  we  ever 
forget  this  night  of  sweet  and  tender 
talkl" 

When  she  was  gone,  he  began  to  be 
aware  of  footsteps  overhead  in  the  old 
man's  room.  What  was  he  going  to  do  1 
Arnold  waited  at  the  door.  Presently  the 
door  opened,  and  he  heard  careful  steps 
upon  the  stair&  They  were  the  steps  of 
Mr.  Emblem  himself.  He  was  fully 
dressed,  with  his  usual  care  and  neatness, 
his  black  silk  stock  buckled  behind,  and 
his  white  hair  brushed. 
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**  Ah,  Mr.  Arbathnot,"  he  said  cheerfully, 
"  you  are  early  this  momingr !"  as  if  it  was 
quite  a  usual  thing  for  his  mends  to  look 
in  at  six  in  the  morning. 

<'  Ton  are  going  down  to  the  shop,  Mr. 
Emblem  t " 

"Yes,  certfiunly — to  the  shop.  Pray 
come  with  m&" 

Arnold  followed  him. 

"  I  have  just  remembered/'  said  the  old 
man,  "  that  last  night  we  did  not  look  on 
the  floor.  I  will  have  one  more  search  for 
the  letter,  and  then,  if  I  cannot  find  it,  I 
will  write  it  all  out — every  word.  There 
is  not  much,  to  be  sure,  but  the  story  is 
told  without  the  names." 

"  TeU  me  the  story,  Mr.  Emblem,  while 
you  remember  it" 

"  All  in  good  time,  young  maa  Youth 
is  impatient" 

He  drew  up  the  blind  and  let  in  the 
morning  l^ht;  then  he  began  his  search 
for  the  letter  on  the  floor,  going  on  his 
lumds  and  knees,  and  peering  under  the 
table  and  chairs  with  a  candle.  At  length 
he  desisted 

"I  tied  it  up,"  he  said,  "with  the 
parcel,  with  red  tapa  Very  well  —  we 
must  do  without  it  l^ow,  Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
my  plan  is  this.  First,  I  will  dictate  the 
letter.  This  will  give  you  the  outlines  of 
the  story.  Next,  I  will  send  you  to— to 
my  old  customer,  who  can  tell  you  my 
son-in-law^B  real  name.  And  then  I  will 
describe  his  coat-of-arms.  My  memory 
was  nevQr  so  clear  and  good  as  I  feel  it 
to-day.  Strange  that  last  night  I  seemed, 
for  the  moment,  to  forget  everything! 
Ha,  ha  I  Ridiculous,  wasn't  iti  I  sup- 
pose     But  there  is  no  accounting  for 

these  queer  things.  Perhaps  I  was  disap- 
pointed to  find  nothing  in  the  packet    Do 

you  think,  Mr.   Arbuthnot,  that  I " 

Here  he  began  to  tremble.  "Do  you 
think  that  I  dreamed  it  alii  Old  men 
think  strange  things.    Perhaps ** 

"  Let  us  try  to  remember  the  letter,  Mr. 
Emblem." 

"  Yes,  yes — certainly — ^the  letter.  Why 
it  went— ahem  1— as  follows " 

Arnold  laid  down  the  pen  in  despair. 
The  poor  old  man  was  mad.  He  had 
poured  out  the  wildest  farrago  without 
sense,  coherence,  or  story. 

"  So  much  for  the  letter,  Mr.  Arbuthnot" 
He  was  mad  without  doubt^  yet  he  knew 
Arnold,  and  knew,  too,  why  he  was  in  the 
bouse.  "  Ah,  I  knew  it  would  come  back 
to  me.    Strange  if  it  did  not    Why  I  read 


that  letter  once  every  quarter  or  so  for 
eighteen  years.  It  is  a  part  of  myself.  I 
could  not  forget  it" 

"  And  the  name  of  your  son-in-law's  old 
friend  t" 

"  Oh  yes,  the  name  1 " 

He  gave  some  name,  which  might  have 
been  the  lost  name,  but  aa  Mr.  Emblem 
changed  it  the  next  moment,  and  forgot  it 
again  the  moment  after,  it  was  doubtful; 
certainly  not  much  to  build  upon. 

"  And  the  coat-of-arms  t " 

"  We  are  getting  on  famously,  are  we 
not  1    The  coat,  sir,  was  as  foUowa" 

He  proceeded  to  describe  an  impossible 
coat — a  coat  which  might  have  been  drawn 
by  a  man  absolutely  ignorant  of  science. 

All  this  took  a  couple  of  hours.  It  was 
now  eight  o'clock. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Emblem,"  said  Arnold. 
"  I  have  no  doubt  now  that  we  shall  some- 
how bring  Iris  to  her  own  again,  in  spite 
of  your  loss.  Shall  we  go .  upstairs  and 
have  some  breakfast  1 " 

"  It  is  all  right,  Iris,"  cried  the  old  man 
gleefully.  ''It  is  all  rieht  I  have 
remembered  everything,  and  Mr.  Arbuth- 
not will  go  out  presently  and  secure  your 
inheritance." 

Iris  looked  at  Arnold. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  she  said.  "  You  sliall  have 
your  breakfast  And  then  you  shall,  tell 
me  aU  about  it  when  Arnold  goes ;  and  yoa 
will  take  a  holidav,  won't  you — ^because  I 
am  twenty-one  to-day  ? " 

"Aha!"  He  was  quite  cheerful  and 
mirthful,  because  he  had  recovered  hia 
memory.  "  Aha,  my  dear,  all  is  well ! 
You  are  twenty-one,  and  I  am  seventy-five; 
and  Mr.  Arbuthnot  will  go  and  bring  home 
the — the  inheritance.  And  I  shall  ait  here 
all  day  long.  It  was  a  good  dream  that  came 
to  me  this  morning,  was  it  not )  Quite  a 
voice  from  Heaven,  which  said  : '  Get  ap 
and  write  down  the  letter  while  you 
remember  it'  I  got  up ;  I  found  by  the — 
by  the  merest  accident,  Mr.  Arbuthnot  on 
the  stairs,  and  we  have  arranged  everything 
for  you — everything." 

CHAPTER  IX.     DR.  WASHINGTON. 

Arnold  returned  to  his  studio,  sat 
down,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 

He  was  awakened  about  noon  by  his 
cousin  Clara. 

"Oh,  Arnold,"  she  cried,  shaking  him 
wrathfoUy  by  the  arm,  "  this  is  a  moment 
of  the  greatest  excitement  and  importance 
to  me,  and  you  are  my  only  adviser,  and 
you  are  asleep!" 
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He  sprang  to  his  feet 

'*I  am  awake  now,  Clara.  Anxiety 
and  tronble  f  On  aocoont  of  onr  talk 
yesterday  t" 

He  saw  that  she  had  been  crying.  In 
her  hands  she  had  a  packet  of  letters. 

''  Oh  no,  no ;  it  is  far  more  important 
than  that    As  for  onr  talk ** 

"  1  am  engaged  to  her,  Clara." 

''So  I  expected,"  she  replied  coldly. 
"Bat  I  am  not  come  here  about  yoor 
engagement  And  yon  do  not  want  my 
congratolations,  I  suppose  t " 

"I  should  like  to  have  your  good 
wishes,  Clara." 

"Oh,  Arnold,  that  is  what  my  poor 
Olaade  said  when  he  deserted  me  and 
married  the  governess.  You  men  want  to 
have  joxa  own  way,  and  then  expect  us  to 
be  delighted  with  it" 

*'  I  expect  nothing,  Clara*  Pray  under- 
stand that" 

'*  I  told  Claude,  when  he  wrote  asking 
forgiveness,  that  he  had  my  good  wishes, 
whatever  he  chose  to  do,  but  that  I  would 
not  on  any  accotmt  receive  his  wife.  Very 
well,  Arnold  J  that  is  exactly  what  I  say  to 
you." 

**  Very  weU,  Clara.  I  quite  understand. 
As  for  the  studio,  and  all  the  things  that 
you  have  given  me,  they  are,  of  course, 
yours  again.  Let  me  restore  what  I  can 
to  you." 

"  No,  Arnold,  they  are  yours.  Let  me 
hear  no  more  about  things  that  are  your 
own.  Of  coarse,  your  business^  as  you 
call  it,  is  exciting.  But  as  for  this  other 
thing,  it  is  far  more  important  Some- 
thing has  happened ;  something  I  always 
expected ;  something  that  I  looked  forward 
to  for  years ;  although  it  has  waited  on  the 
way  so  long,  it  has  actually  come  at  last, 
when  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  look  for  it 
So  true  it  is,  Arnold,  that  good  fortune  and 
misfortune  alike  come  when  we  least  expect 
them. ' 

Arnold  sat  dowa  He  knew  his  cousin 
too  well  to  interrupt  her.  She  had  her 
own  way  of  telling  a  story,  and  it  was  a 
roundabout  way. 

"  I  cannot  complain,  after  twenty  years, 
can  If  I  have  had  plenty  of  rope,  as  you 
would  say.  But  still  it  has  come  at  last. 
And  naturally,  when  it  does  come,  it  is  a 
shock." 
"  Is  it  hereditary  gout^  Clara  %  " 
*'  Gout !  Nonsense,  Arnold  1  When  the 
wQl  was  read,  I  said  to  myself, '  Claude  is 
certain  to  come  back  and  dabn  his  own. 
It  is  his  rights  and  I  hope  he  will  come. 


But  for  my  own  part^  I  have  not  the  least 
intention  of  calling  upon  the  governess.' 
Then  three  or  four  years  passed  away,  and 
I  heard — ^I  do  not  remember  how — that  he 
was  dead.  And  then  I  ^mted  for  his 
heirs,  his  children,  or  their  guardians.  But 
they  did  not  come." 

"  And  now  they  have  reaDy  come  f  Oh, 
Clara,  this  is  indeed  a  misfortune." 

"  No,  Arnold ;  calL  it  a  restitution,  not  a 
misfortune.  I  have  been  living  all  these 
years  on  the  money  which  belongs  to 
Claude's  heir." 

"  There  was  a  son,  then.  And  now  he 
has  dropped  upon  us  from  the  clouds  1 " 

'<  It  is  a  daughter,  not  a  son.  But  you 
shall  hear^  I  received  a  letter  this  morning 
from  a  person  calledDr.  Joseph  Washington, 
stating  that  he  wrote  to  me  on  account  of 
the  only  child  and  heiress  of  the  late  Claude 
Deseret" 

"  Who  is  Dr.  Joseph  Washington  1 " 

"He  is  a  physician,  he  says,  and  an 
American." 

"  Yes ;  will  you  go  on  S " 

"  I  do  not  mind  it^  Arnold ;  I  really 
do  not  I  must  give  up  my  house 
and  put  down  my  carriage,  but  it 
is  for  Claude's  daughter.  I  rejoice  to 
think  that  he  has  left  someone  behind 
him.  Arnold,  that  face  upon  your  canvas 
really  has  got  eyes  wonderfully  like  his, 
if  it  was  not  a  mere  fancy,  when  I  saw  it 
yesterday*  I  am  glad,  I  say,  to  give  up 
everything  to  the  child  of  Claude." 

"  You  think  so  kindly  of  him,  Clara,  who 
inflicted  so  much  pain  on  yoa" 

"  I  can  never  think  bitterly  of  Claude. 
We  were  brought  up  together ;  we  were 
like  brother  and  sister;  he  never  loved  me 
in  any  other  way.  Oh,  I  understood  it  all 
years  ago.  To  begin  with,  I  was  never 
beautifiu ;  and  it  was  his  father's  mistake. 
Well :  this  American  followed  up  his  letter 
by  a  visit  In  the  letter  he  meray  said  he 
had  come  to  London  with  the  heiress.  But 
he  caUed  an  hour  ago,  and  brought  me — 
oh,  Arnold,  he  brought  me  one  more  letter 
from  Claude.  It  has  been  waiting  for  me 
for  eighteen  years.  After  all  tiiat  time, 
after  eighteen  years,  my  poor  dead  Claude 
speaks  to  me  again.  My  dear,  when  I 
thought  he  was  miserable  on  account  of 
his  marriage,  I  was  wrong.  His  wife 
made  him  fi^ppy,  and  he  died  because  she 
died."  The  tears  came  into  her  eyes 
again.     "  Poor  boy !    Poor  Claude  1    The 

letter  speaks  of  his  child.     It  says " 

l^e  opened  and  read  the  letter.    "He 
says :  *  Some  day  my  child  wiU|  I  hope, 
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come  to  you,  and  say :  '*  Cousin  Clara,  I  am 
IriaDeseret"'" 

"  Iris  f "  said  Arnold. 

'*  It  is  her  name,  Arnold.  It  was  the 
child's  grandmother's  name." 

''A  strange  coincidence,"  he  said.  "  Pray 
go  on." 

*'  *  She  will  say :  **  Cousin  Clara,  I  am 
Iris  Deseret."  Then  you  will  be  hind  to 
her,  as  you  would  to  me,  if  I  were  to  come 
home  again.'  I  cannot  read  any  more, 
my  dear,  even  to  you." 

*'  Did  this  American  give  you  any  other 
proof  of  what  he  asserts  1 " 

''He  gave  me  a  portrait  of  Claude, 
taken  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  and  showed  me  the  certificate  of 
marriage,  and  the  child's  certificate  of 
baptism,  and  letters  from  his  wife.  I 
suppose  nothing  more  can  be  wanted." 

''I  dare  say  it  is  all  right,  Clara.  But  why 
was  not  the  child  brought  over  before  % " 

"Because — this  is  we  really  romantic 
part  of  the  story — when  her  father  died, 
leaving  tixe  chUd,  she  was  adopted  by 
these  charitable  Americans,  and  no  one 
ever  thought  of  examining  the  papers, 
which  were  lying  in  a  desk,  until  the  other 

day." 

"  You  have  not  seen  the  young  lady." 

"  No ;  he  is  to  bring  her  to-morrow." 

«And  what  sort  of  a  man  is  this 
American  1    Is  he  a  gentleman  1 " 

*'  Well,  I  do  not  quite  know.  Perhaps 
Americans  are  different  from  Englishmen. 
If  he  was  an  Englishman,  I  should  say 
without  any  hesitation  that  he  is  not  a 
gentleman,  as  we  count  good  breeding  and 
good  manners.  He  is  a  big  man,  handsome 
and  burly,  and  he  seems  good-tempered. 
When  I  told  him  what  was  the  full  amount 
of  Iris's  inheritance " 

"  Iris's  inheritance  1 "  Arnold  repeated. 
<'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Clara ;  pray  go  on ; 
but  it  seems  like  a  dream." 

"  He  only  laughed,  and  said  he  was  glad 
she  would  have  so  much.  The  utmost 
they  hoped,  he  said,  was  that  it  might  be 
a  farm,  or  a  house  or  two,  or  a  few 
hundreds  in  the  stocks.  He  is  to  bring 
her  to-morrow,  and  of  course  I  shall  make 
her  stay  with  me.  As  for  himself,  he  says 
that  he  is  only  anxious  to  get  back  home 
to  his  wife  and  his  practice." 

"  He  wants  nothing  for  himself,  then  t 
That  seems  a  good  sign." 

« I  adced  him  that  question,  and  he  said 
that  he  could  not  possibly  take  money  for 
what  he  and  his  family  had  done  for  Iris ; 
that  is  to  say,  her  education  and  mainte- 


nance.     This  was  very  generous  of  him. 
Perhaps  he  is  really  a  gentleman  by  birtb, 
but  has  provincifd    mannera     He  said, 
however,   that   he   had  no  objection  to 
receiving  the  small  amount  of  money  spent 
on  the  voyage  and  on  Iris's  outfit,  becaoae 
they  were  not  rich  people,  and  it  was  a 
serious    thing  to   fit  out   a  young  kdy 
suitably.    So  of  course  I  gave  him  what 
he  suggested,  a  cheque  for  two  hundred 
ponndUk      No  one,   he  added  with  tnie 
feeling,  would  grudge  a  single  dollar  that 
had  been  spent  upon  the  education  of  the 
dear  girl ;  and  this  went  to  my  heart" 

'*  She  is  well  educated,  then  % " 

"  She  sings  well,"  he  says,  <'  mi  has  had 
a  good  plain  education.  He  said  I  might 
rest  assured  that  she  was  ladylike,  because 
she  hsA  been  brought  up  among  his  own 
friends." 

'*  That  is  a  very  safe  guarantee,"  said 
Arnold,  laughing.  ''  I  wonder  if  she  is 
pretty  S " 

"  I  asked  him  that  question  too,  and  he 
replied  very  oddly  that  she  had  a  most 
splendid  figure,  which  fetched  evei^body. 
Is  not  that  rather  a  vulgar  expression  t " 

"  It  is,  in  England.  Perhaps  in  America 
it  belongs  to  the  first  circles,  and  is  a  sur- 
vival of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  So  you  gave 
him  a  cheque  for  two  hundred  pounds  1 " 

"  Yes ;  surely  I  was  not  wrong,  Arnold. 
Consider  the  circumstances,  the  outfit  and  | 
the  voyage,  and  the  man's  reluctance  and 
delicacy  of  feeling." 

"  I  dare  say  you  were  quite  right,  but- 
well,  I  think  I  should  have  seen  the  yoong 
lady  first  Kemember,  you  have  given  the 
money  to  a  stranger,  on  his  bare  word." 

"Oh,  Arnold,  this  man  is  perfectly 
honest  I  would  answer  for  his  truth 
and  honesty.  He  has  frank,  honest  eyes. 
Besides,  he  brought  me  all  those  lettera 
Well,  dear,  you  are  not  going  to  desert 
me  because  you  are  engaged,  are  yoo, 
Arnold  f  I  want  you  to  be  present  when 
she  comes  te-morrow  morning." 

''Certainly  I  will  be  present,  with  the 
neatest— no,  not  the  greatest  pleasure. 
But  I  will  be  present — I  wiU  come  to 
luncheon,  Clara." 

When  she  was  gone  he  thought  agvn 
of  the  strange  coincidence,  both  of  the  man 
and  of  the  inheritance.  Yet  what  had  his 
Iris  in  common  with  a  girl  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  America  S  Besides,  she  had 
lost  her  mheritanoe,  and  this  othet  Iris 
had  crossed  the  ocean  to  receive  hers.  Yet 
a  very  strange  coincidence.  It  was  so 
strange  that  he  told  it  to  Iris  and  to  Lata 
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R07.  Iris  laiighed,  and  Baid  she  did  not 
know  she  had  a  single  namesake.  Lala 
did  not  laugh;  bat  he  sat  thinking  in 
sflence.  There  was  no  chess  for  him  that 
night ;  instead  of  playing  his  usnal  game, 
Mr.  £inU|m,  in  his  chair,  langhed  and 
chackledH  rather  a  ghastly  way. 


CHAPTER  X. 


i( 


IT    IS    BUY  COUSIN. 


II 


"  Well,  Joe,"  said  his  wife,  '<  and  how  is 
it  going  to  finish  1  It  looks  to  me  as  if 
there  was  a  prison-van  and  a  police-court 
at  the  end.  Don't  you  think  we  had  better 
back  out  of  it  while  there  is  timeil  ' 

"  You're  a  fool  1 "  her  husband  replied 
— ^it  was  the  mormng  after  his  visit  to 
Chra ;  "  you  know  nothing  about  it  Now 
listen." 

"  I  do  nothing  but  listen ;  you've  told 
me  the  story  till  I  know  it  by  heart  Do 
you  think  anybody  in  the  world^ll  bp  so 
green  as  to  believe  such  a  olum^  plant  as 
thati" 

"Now  look  here,  Lotty;  if  there's 
another  word  said— -mind,  now — ^youdiall 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  business 
at  alL  I'll  ffive  it  to  a  ^1  I  know — a 
clever  girl,  vmo  will  carry  it  thrwgh  with 
flyiog  colours." 

She  set  her  lips  hard,  and  drummed  her 
fingers  on  the  table.  He  knew  how  to  rule 
his  wife. 

<<6o  on,"  she  said,  ''since  we  can't  be 
honest" 

''  Be  reasonable,  then ;  that's  all  I  ask 
you.  Honest  1  who  is  honest  f  Ain't  we 
every  one  engaged  in  getting  round  our 
neighbours  f  Isn't  the  whole  game,  all  the 
world  over,  lyine  and  deceit)  Honest  I 
you  might  as  well  go  on  the  boards  with- 
out faking  up  your  face,  as  try  to  live 
honest  Hold  your  tongue,  then."  He 
growled  and  swore,  and  after  his  fashion 
called  on  the  Heavens  to  witness  and  ex- 
press their  astonishment 

The  girl  bent  her  head,  and  made  no 
reply  for  a  space.  She  was  cowed  and 
afraid.  Presently  she  looked  up  and 
laughed,  but  with  a  forced  laueh. 

**  Don't  be  cross,  Joe ;  I'll  do  whatever 
you  want  me  to  do,  and  cheerfully,  too^  if 
it  will  do  youany  good  What  isa  woman 

food  for  but  to  h^  her  husband  f  Only 
on't  be  cross,  Joe. 
She  knew  what  her  husband  was  by  this 
time — a  false  and  unscrupulous  maa  Yet 
she  loved  him.  The  case  is  not  rare  by  any 
means,  so  that  there  is  hope  for  all  of  us, 
from  the  meanest  and  most  wriggling  worm 
amoncr  us  to  the  most  hectoring  ruffian. 


"Why  there,  Lotty,"  he  said,  "that  is 
what  I  like.  Now  listen.  The  old  kdy 
is  a  cake— 4o  you  understand  f  She  is  a 
sponge,  she  swallows  everything,  and  is 
ready  to  fall  on  your  neck  and  cry  over  you 
for  joy.  As  for  doubt  or  suspicion,  not  a 
woid.  I  don't  think  there  will  be  a  single 
question  asked  No,  it's  all  'My  poor 
dear  Claude ' — that's  your  father,  Jjottj — 
and  'My  poor  dear  Iris' — ^Uiat's  you, 
Lotty." 

"  All  right,  Joe,  go  on.  I  am  Iris — I  am 
anybody  you  like.    Qo  on." 

"The  more  I  think  about  it^  the  more 
I'm  certain  we  shall  do  the  trick.  Only 
keep  cool  over  the  job,  and  forget  the 
Music  HaU.  You  are  Iris  Deseret^  and 
you  are  the  daughter  of  Claude  Deseret, 
deceased.  I  am  Dr.  Washington,  one  of 
the  American  family  who  brought  you  up. 
You're  grateful,  mind.  Nothing  can  be 
more  lively  than  your  gratitude.  We've 
been  brother  and  sister,  you  and  me,  and  I've 
got  a  wife  and  young  family  and  a  rising 

fraotice  at  home  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and 
am  onlv  come  over  here  to  see  you  into 
your  rights  at  great  personal  expense.  Paid 
a  substitute.  Yes,  actually  paid  a  substi- 
tute. We  only  found  the  papers  the  other 
day,  which  is  the  reason  why  we  did  not 
come  over  before,  and  I  am  going  home 
again  dlreoUy." 

"  You  are  not  really  going  away,  Joe, 
are  you  1 " 

"  No,  I  am  going  to  stay  here ;  but  I 
shall  pretend  to  go  away.  Now  remember, 
we've  got  no  suspicion  ourselves,  /uid  we 
don't  expect  to  meet  any.  If  there  is  any, 
we  are  surprised  and  sorry.  We  don't 
come  to  the  lady  with  a  lawyer  or  a 
blunderbuss ;  we  come  aa  friends,  and  we 
shall  arrange  this  little  business  between 
ourselves.  Ob,  never  you  fear,  we  shall 
arrange  it  quite  comfortably,  without 
lawyera" 

"  How  much  do  you  think  we  shall  get 
out  of  it,  Joe  1 " 

"  listen,  and  open  your  eyes.  There's 
nearly  a  hundred  and  twentv  thousand 
pounds  and  a  small  estate  in  the  country. 
Don't  let  us  trouble  about  the  estate  more 
than  we  can  help.  Estates  mean  lawyers. 
Money  doesn't" 

He  spoke  as  if  small  sums  like  ahundred 
thousand  pounds  are  carried  about  in  the 
pocket 

"  Good  gracious !  And  you've  got  two 
hundred  of  it  already,  haven't  you  1 " 

"  Yes,  but  what  is  two  hundired  out  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  1   A  hundred 
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and  twenty  thousand  1  There's  spending  in 
it,  isn't  there,  Lotty  1  Oad,  we'll  make  the 
money  spin,  I  calculate  i  It  may  be  a  few 
weeks  before  the  old  lady  transfers  the 
money — I  don't  quite  know  where  it  is, 
but  in  stocks  or  something — to  your  name. 
As  soon  as  it  is  in  your  name  I've  got  a 
plan.  We'U  remembco:  that  you've  got  a 
sweetheart  or  something  in  America,  and 
you'll  break  your  heart  for  wanting  to  see 
him.  And  then  nothing  will  do  but  you 
must  run  across  for  a  trip.  Oh,  111 
manage,  and  we'll  make  the  mone^  fly."  ^ 

He  was  always  adding  new  details  to  his 
story,  finding  something  to  embellish  it 
and  heighten  the  effect^  and  now  having 
succeeded  in  getting  the  false  Iris  into  the 
house,  he  began  ahready  to  devise  schemes 
to  get  her  out  again. 

"  A  hundred  thousand  pounds !  Why, 
Joe,  it  is  a  terrible  great  sum  of  money. 
Good  gradoofl  i  What  shall  we  do  withit, 
when  we  get  it  f " 

**  I'll  show  you  what  to  do  with  it,  my 

giri." 

*'  And  you  said,  Joe — you  declared  that 

it  is  your  own  by  rights." 

*'  Gertainly,  it  is  my  owa  It  would  have 
been  bequeathed  to  me  by  my  own  cousin. 
But  she  didn't  know  it  And  she  died 
without  knowing  it»  and  I  am  her  heir." 

Lotty  wondered  vaguely  and  rather  sadly 
how  much  of  this  statement  was  true*  But 
she  did  not  dare  to  ask.  She  had  promised 
her  assistance.  Every  niffht  she  woke  with 
a  dreadful  dream  of  a  pouceman  knocking 
at  the  door ;  whenever  she  saw  a  man  in 
Uue  (me  trevAIed ;  and  she  knew  perfectly 
well  that,  if  the  plot  failed,  it  was  she  herself, 
in  all  probabHitv,  and  not  her  husband  at 
all,  who  would  be  put  in  the  dock.  She 
did  not  beUeve  a  word  about  the  cousin ; 
she  knew  she  was  going  to  do  a  vile  and 
dreadful  wickedness,  but  she  was  ready  to 
go  tlvough  with  it,  or  with  anvthing  else, 
to  pleasure  a  husband  who  already,  the 
honeymoon  hardly  finishedi  showed  the 
propensities  of  a  rover. 

"  Very  well,  Lotty ;  we  are  going  there 
at  once.  You  need  take  nothing  with  you, 
but  you  won't  come  back  here  for  a  good 
spelL     In  fact^  I  think  I  shall  have  to 

five  up  these  lodgings,  for  fear  of  aocidenta 
shall  leave  you  with  your  cousin." 
"  Yes ;  and  I'm  to  be  quiet,  and  behave 
pretty,  I  suppose  1 " 

."  You'll  be  just  as  quiet  and  demure  as 
you  used  to  be  when  you  were  serving  in 
the  mnsio-shop.  No  loud  laughing,  no 
capeoH  no  comic  songs,  and  no  dancing;" 


**  And  am  I  to  begin  at  once  by  aakiog 
for  the  monev  to  be — ^what  do  you  call  it^ 
transferred  f  ' 

''  No ;  you  are  not  on  any  account  to 
say  a  word  about  the  money ;  you  are  to 
go  on  Ijvinj;  there  without  hin^K  at  the 
money — ^without  showing  anjVesire  to 
discuss  the  subject — ^perhaps  for  months, 
until  there  can't  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  you  are  the  old  woman's  cousin.  You 
are  to  make  much  of  her,  flatter  her, 
cocker  her  up,  find  out  all  the  family 
secrets,  and  get  the  length  of  her  foot ; 
but  you  are  not  to  say  one  single  word 
about  the  money.  As  for  your  manners, 
I'm  not  afraid  of  them,  because  when 
you  like,  you  can  look  and  talk  like  a 
countess." 

"  I  know  now."  She  got  up  and  changed 
her  &ce  so  that  it  became  at  once  snbdued 
an^  quiet^  like  a  ^uiet  serving-girl  behind 
a  counted.  "  So,  is  tiiat  modest  enough, 
Joe  1  And  as  for  siimmg,  I  shall  sing  for 
her,  but  not  music-hau  trash.  This  kind  of 
thing.     Listen." 

There  was  a  piano  in  the  room,  and  she 
sat  down  and  sang  to  her  own  accompani- 
ment)  with  a  sweety  low  voice,  one  of  the 
soft,  sad  German  songs. 

"That'll  do,"  cried  Joft  "Hang  me! 
what  a  clever  girl  you  are,  Lotty !  That's 
the  kind  of  thing  the  swells  like.  As  for 
me,  give  me  ten  minutes  of  Jolly  Nash. 
But  you  know  how  to  pull  'em  in,  Lotty." 

It  was  approaching  twelve,  the  hour 
when  they  were  due.  Lotly  retired  and 
arrayed  herself  in  her  quietest  and  most 
sober  dress,  a  costume  in  some  brown 
stuff,  with  a  bonnet  to  match.  She  pub  on 
her  best  gloves  and  boots,  having  herself 
felt  the  inferiority  of  the  shop-gin  to  the 
lady  in  those  minor  points ;  ana  she  modi- 
fied and  mitigated  ner  fringe,  which,  she 
knew,  was  rawer  more  exaggerated  than 
young  ladies  in  Society  generally  wear. 

"You're  not  afraid,  Lotty t"  said  Joe, 
when  at  last  she  was  ready  to  start 

"  Afraid  f  Not  I,  Joe.  Come  along. 
I  couldn't  look  quieter,  not  if  I  was  to 
make  up  as  I  do  in  the  evening  as  a 
QuakeresSb  Ck>me  along.  Oh,  Joe,  it  will 
be  awful  dull  I  Don't  forget  to  send  word 
to  the  Hall  that  I  am  ilL  Afraidf  Not 
I ! "    She  laughed,  but  rather  hysterieaUy. 

There  would  be,  however,  she  secretly 
considered,  some  excitement  when  it  came 
to  the  finding  out,  which  would  happen,  she 
was  convinced,  in  a  very  few  hours.  In.£aot» 
she  had  no  faith  at  all  in  the  stoiy  bcong 
accepted  and  beli^ed  by  anybody  j  to  be 
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sQXBf  she  herself  had  been  liramed,  as  ladies 
in  shops  generally  are,  to  mistrust  idl 
maakmd,  and  she  ooold  not  understand  at 
sU  the  khid  of  confidence  which  comes  of 
haying  the  Yory  thing  presented  to  von 
which  you  ardently  desire.  When  they 
arrived  in  Chester  Square,  she  found  wait- 
ing for  her  a  lady,  who  was  certainly  not 
beautiftil,  but  she  had  kind  eyes,  which 
looked  eagerly  at  the  strange  face,  and 
with  an  expression  of  disappointment 
"It  can't  be  the  fringe,*'  thought  Lotty. 
''Cousin  Clara,"  she  said  softly  ami 
sweetly,  as  her  husband  had  taoght  her, 
"  I  am  Iris  Deseret^  the  daughter  of  your 
old  playfellow,  Claude." 

"Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,"  died  Clara 
with  enthusiaam,  ''come  to  my  arms! 
Welcome  home  again  1" 

She  kissed  and  embraced  her.  Then 
she  held  her  by  both  hands,  and  looked  at 
her  face  again. 

''My  dear,"  she  said,  ''you  have  been  a 
long  tune  coming^  I  had  almost  given  up 
hoping  that  Claude  had  any  children.  But 
you  are  welcome,  after  all — ^rery  welcome. 
You  are  in  your  own  housoi  remember,  my 
dear.  This  house  is  yours,  and  the  plate, 
and  furniture,  and  everything,  and  I  am 
only  your  tenant." 

"  Oh  1 "  said  Lotty,  oTerwhehned.  Why, 
she  had  actually  been  taken  on  her  word, 
or  rather  the  word  of  Joa 

"  Let  me  kiss  you  again.  Your  face 
does  not  remind  me  as  yet^  in  any  single 
feature,  of  your  father's.  But  I  oare  sav 
I  shall  find  resemblance  presently.  And, 
indeed,  your  vdce  does  remind  me  of  him 
already.  He  had  a  singularly  sweet  and 
delicate  voice." 

"  Iris  has  a  remarkably  sweet  and  deli- 
cate voice,'' said  Joe  softly.  "No doubt  she 
got  it  from  her  father.  You  will  hear  her 
sing  presently." 

Lotty  hardly  knew  her  husband.  His 
face  was  pretematurally  solemn,  and  he 
looked  as  if  he  was  engaged  in  the  most 
serioufl  business  of  his  fife. 

''  All  her  father's  ways  were  gentle  and 
delicate,"  said  Clara. 

"Just  like  hers,"  said  Joe.  When  all 
of  OS — ^American  boys  and  girls,  pretty 
rough  at  times — ^were  playing  and  larking 
aboat^  Iria  would  be  just  sittin'  out  like  a 
cat  on  a  carpet^  quiet  and  demure.  I  suppose 
she  got  that  way,  too,  from  her  father. 

'*  No  doubt ;  and  as  for  your  face,  my 
dear,  I  dare  saj^  I  shall  find  a  likeness 
preaently.  But  just  now  I  see  none.  Will 
you  take  ofi  your  bonnet  i " 
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When  the  girl's  bonnet  was  off,  Clara 
looked  at  her  i^ain,  curiously,  but  kindly. 

''  I  suppose  I  can't  help  looking  for  a 
likeness,  my  dear.  But  you  must  take 
after  your  mother,  whom  I  never  saw. 
Your  father's  eyeswwe  full  and  limfttd; 
yours  are  large,  and  clear,  and  bright; 
very  good  eyes,  my  dear,  but  they  are  not 
limpid.  His  mouth  was  flexible  and 
mobile^  but  yours  is  firm.  Your  hair, 
however,  reminds  me  somewhat  of  his, 
which  was  much  your  light  shade  of  brown 
when  he  was  young.  And  now,  sir" — 
she  addressed  Joe—''  now  that  you  have 
brought  this  dear  girl  all  the  way  across 
the  Atlantic,  what  are  you  going  to  do  f " 

''  Well,  I  don't  ezaotly  know  ttmt  there's 
anything  to  keep  me,"  said  Joe.  **  You 
see^  I've  got  my  practice  to  look  after  at 
home — I  am  a  physician,  as  I  told  you — 
and  my  wife  and  children ;  and  the  sooner 
I  ^t  back  the  better^  now  that  I  can  leave 
Ins  with  her  friends,  safe  and  comfortable. 
Btay,"  he  added,  ''there  are  all  those 
papers  which  I  promised  you — ^the  certifi- 
cates, and  the  rest  of  them.  You  had  better 
take  them  all,  miss,  and  keep  them  for  Iris." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Clara,  touched  bv 
this  confidence;  "Iris  will  be  safe  with 
ma  It  is  very  natural  that  you  should 
want  to  go  home  again.  And  you  will  be 
content  to  stay  with  me,  my  dear,  won't 
you)  You  need  not  be  afraid,  sir;  I 
assure  you  that  her  interests  vrill  not  in 
any  way  suffer.  Tell  her  to  write  and  let 
you  know  exactly  what  is  done.  Let  her, 
however,  since  she  is  an  English  girl, 
remain  with  English  friends,  and  get  to 
know  her  cousins  and  relationa  You  can 
safely  trust  her  with  me.  Dr.  Washington." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Joe.  "You know 
that  when  one  has  known  a  girl  all  her 
life,  one  is  naturally  anxious  ab<Hit  her  hap- 
piness.   We  are  almost  brother  and  sister." 

"  I  know ;  and  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Washing- 
ton, we  ought  to  be  most  grateful  to  you. 
As  for  the  money  you  have  expended  upon 
her,  let  me  once  more  beg  of  you " 

Joe  waved  his  hand  majestically. 

"  As  for  that,"  he  said,  "  the  money  is 
spent  bis  is  wdccHue  to  it^  if  it  were  ten 
times  as  much.  Now,  madam,  you  trusted 
me,  the  very  first  day  that  you  saw  me, 
with  two  hundred  pounds  sterling.  Only 
an  English  lady  would  have  done  that 
You  tnisted  me  without  asking  me  who 
or  what  I  was,  or  doubting  my  word.  I 
assure  you^  madam,  I  felt  that  kindness, 
and  that  trust*  very  much  indeed ;  and  in 
return,  I  have  brought  you  Iris  herself. 
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After  all  expenses  paid  of  coming  over  and 
getting  back,  baying  a  few  things  for  Iris, 
if  I  find  that  there's  anything  oyer,  I  shall 
ask  you  to  take  back  the  balance.  Madam, 
I  thank  yon  for  the  money,  but  I  am  sure 
I  have  repaid  yon — ^with  Iris." 

This  was  a  very  clever  speecL  If  there 
had  been  a  shadow  of  doubt  before  it  in 
Clara's  heart  (which  there  was  not),  it 
would  vanish  now.  She  cordially  and 
joyfully  accepted  her  newly-fonnd  cousin. 

"  And  now,  Iris,"  he  said  with  a  manly 
tremor  in  his  voice,  "  I  do  not  know  if  I 
shaU  see  you  again  before  I  go  away.  If 
not,  I  shall  take  your  fond  love  to  all  of 
them  at  home — ^Tom,  and  Dick,  and  Harry, 
and  Harriet,  and  Prissy,  and  all  of  them" — 
Joe  really  was  carrying  the  thing  through 
q>lendidly — "  and  perhaps,  my  dear,  when 
you  are  a  grand  lady  in  England,  you  will 
give  a  thought — ^a  thought  now  and  again 
— ^to  your  old  friends  across  the  water." 

"  Oh,  Joe  ! "  cried  Lotty,  really  carried 
away  with  admiration,  and  ashamed  of  her 
sceptical  spirit.  *'0h,"  she  whisperedi 
"  ain't  you  splendid  ! " 

"  But  you  must  not  go,  Dr.  Washington," 
said  Clara,  '<  without  coming  again  to  say 
farewell.  Will  you  not  dine  with  us  to- 
night %    Will  you  stay  and  have  lunch  1 " 

**  No,  madam,  I  thank  you.  It  will  be 
best  for  me  to  leave  Iris  alone  with  you. 
The  sooner  she  learns  your  English  ways 
and  forgets  American  ways,  the  better." 

"  But  you  are  not  going,  to  start  away 
for  Liverpool  at  once)  You  will  stay  a 
day  or  two  in  London " 

The  American  Physician  said  that  per- 
haps he  might  stay  a  week  longer  for 
scientific  purposes. 

"  Have  you  got  enough  money,  Joe ) " 
asked  the  new  Iris  thoughtfully. 

Joe  gave  her  a  glance  of  infinite  ad- 
miration. 

'<  Well,"  he  said,  "  the  fact  is  that  I 
should  like  to  buy  a  few  books  and  thing& 
Perhaps " 

''Cousin,"  said  Lotty  eagerly,  "please 
give  him  a  cheque  for  a  hundred  pounds. 
Make  it  a  hundred.  You  said  everything 
was  mine.  No,  Joe,  I  won't  hear  a  word 
about  repayment,  as  if  a  little  thine  like 
fifty  pounds,  or  a  hundred  pounds,  snonld 
want  to  be  repaid  1  As  if  you  and  I  could 
ever  talk  about  repayment  1 " 

Chira  did  as  she  was  asked  readily  and 
eagerly.  Then  Joe  departed,  promising 
to  call  and  say  farewell  before  he  left 
England,  and  resolving  that  in  his  next 
visit — his   last   visit — there     should    be 


another  cheque.  But  he  had  made  one 
mistake :  he  had  parted  with  the  paper& 
No  one  in  any  situation  of  life  should 
ever  giv^  up  the  power  until  he  has  secured 
the  substance.    !But  it  is  human  to  err. 

''  And  now,  my  dear,"  said  Clara  warmly, 
''sit  down  and  let  us  talk.  Arnold  is 
coming  to  lunch  with  us,  and  to  make 
your  acquaintance." 

When  Arnold  came  a  few  minutes  later, 
he  was  astonished  to  find  his  cousin  already 
on  the  most  affectionate  terms  with  the 
newly -arrived  Iris  Deseret  She  was 
walking  about  the  room  showing  her  the 
pictures  of  her  grandfieither  and  other 
ancestors,  and  they  were  hand-in-hand.  • 

"Arnold,"  said  Clara,  "this  is  Iris,  and  I 
hope  you  will  both  be  great  friends ;  Iris, 
this  is  my  cousin,  but  he  is  not  yours." 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  know  how  that  may 
be,"  sud  the  young  lady.  "But  then  I 
am  glad  to  know  all  your  cousins,  whether 
thev  are  mine  or  not;  only  don't  bother  me 
with  questions,  because  I  don't  remember 
anything,  and  I  don't  know  anything. 
Whyi  until  the  other  day  I  did  not  even 
know  that  I  was  an  English  lady,  not 
until  they  found  those  papers." 

A  strangre  accent  for  an  American !  and 
she  certaimy  said  "  laidy  "  for  "  lady,"  and 
"paiper"  for  "paper,"  like  a  cocknev. 
Alas  1  This  comes  of  London  Music  HaUs 
even  to  country-bred  damsels  1 

Arnold  made  a  mental  observation  that 
the  new  comer  might  be  called  anything 
in  the  world,  but  could  not  be  called  a 
lady.  She  was  handsome,  certainly,  bat 
how  could  Claude  Deseret's  daughter  ha^e 
grown  into  so  common  a  type  of  beauty  t 
Where  was  the  delicacy  of  feature  and 
manner  which  Clara  had  never  ceased  to 
commend  in  speaking  of  her  lost  cousin  f 

"  Iris,"  said  Clara,  "  is  our  little  savage 
from  the  American  Forest.  She  is  Queen 
Pocahontas,  who  has  come  over  to  conquer 
England  and  to  win  all  our  hearts.  My 
dear,  my  cousin  Arnold  wiU  help  me  to 
make  you  an  Enelish  girL" 

She  spoke  as  if  the  State  of  Maine  was 
still  the  hunting-ground  of  Sioux  and 
Iroquois, 

Arnold  thought  that  a  less  American- 
looking  girl  he  had  never  seen ;  that  s^e 
did  not  speak  or  look  like  a  lady  was  to 
be  expected  perhaps,  if  she  had,  as  was 
probable,  been  brought  up  by  rough 
and  unpolished  people.  But  he  had  no 
doubt,  any  more  than  Clara  herselfi  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  girL  Nobody  eret 
doubts  a  claimant    Every  impostor,  from 
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Dematriaa  doimwards^  has  gained  his  sap- 
porters  and  partisans  by  simply  living 
among  them  and  keeping  np  the  im- 
pofiition.  It  is  so  easy,  in  fact,  to  be  a 
claimant^  that  it  is  wonderM  there  are 
not  more  of  them. 

Then  luncheon  was  served,  and  the 
yonng  lady  not  only  shpwed  a  noble 
appetite,  but,  to  Arnold's  astonishment,  con* 
fessed  to  an  ardent  love  for  bottled  stout 

"Most  American  ladies,"  he  said  imper- 
tinently, "  only  drink  water,  do  they  not  V 
Lotty  perceived  that  she  had  made  a 
mistake. 

"I  only  drink  stout^"  she  said,  ''when  the 
doctor  tells  me.  But  I  like  it  all  the  same." 
She  certainly  had  no  American  accent 
Bat  she  would  not  talk  much;  she  was 
perhaps  shy.  After  luncheon,  however, 
Clara  asked  her  if  she  would  ung,  and  she 
complied,  showing  considerable  skill  with 
her  accompaniment,  and  singing  a  simple 
Bong  in  good  taste  and  with  a  sweet  voica 
Arnold  observed,  however,  that  there  was 
some  weakness  about  the  letter  ''  h,"  less 
common  among  Americans  than  among  the 
EngUsL  Presently  he  went  away,  and  the 
girl,  who  had  been  aware  that  he  was 
watching  her,  breathed  more  easily. 

"  Who  is  your  cousin  Arnold  t "  she 
asked. 

"  My  dear,  he  is  my  cousin  but  not  yours. 
You  will  not  see  him  often,  because  he 
is  eoing  to  be  married,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
and  to  be  married  beneath  him — oh,  it  is 
dreadfhl ! — ^to  some  tradesman's  girl,  my 
dear." 

"Dreadful!"  said  Iris  with  a  queer 
look  in  her  eyes.  ''  Well,  cousin,  I  don't 
want  to  see  much  of  him.  He's  a  good- 
looking  chap,  too,  though  rather  too 
finicking  for  my  taste.  I  l^e  a  man  who 
looks  as  lE  he  could  knock  another  man 
down.  Besides,  he  looks  at  me  as  if  I  was 
a  riddle,  and  he  wanted  to  find  out  the 
answer." 

In  the  evening  Arnold  found  that  no 
change  had  come  over  the  old  man.  He 
was,  however,  perfectly  happv,  so  that, 
conaiderinff  the  ruin  of  Msworldlvprospects, 
it  was,  perhaps,  as  well  that  he  had  parted, 
for  a  time,  at  least,  with  his  wita  Some 
worldly  misfortunes  ttiere  are  which  should 
always  produce  this  efiect, 

**  You  told  me,"  said  Lala  Boy,  '*  that 

another  Iris  had  just  come  from  America  to 

claiin  an  inheritance  of  your  cousin." 

"  Yes ;  it  is  a  very  strange  coincidence." 

**  Very  strange.    Two  Englishmen  die 

in  America  at  the  same  time,  each  havine 


a  daughter  named  Iris,  and  each  daughter 
entitl^  to  some  kind  of  inheritanca" 

Lala  Boy  spoke  slowly,  and  with  meaning. 

"  Oh ! "  cried  Arnold.  ''  It  is  more  than 
strange.  Do  you  think — ^is  it  possible " 

He  could  not  for  the  moment  clothe  his 
thoughts  in  words. 

"Do  you  know  if  anyone  has  brought 
this  girl  to  England  1 " 

''  Yes ;  she  was  brought  over  by  a  young 
American  Physician,  one  of  the  family  who 
adopted  and  brought  her  up." 

'*  What  is  he  like — the  young  American 
Physician  1" 

*'  I  have  not  seen  him." 

"Go,  my  young  friend^  to-morrow 
morning,  and  ask  your  cousin  if  this  photo- 
graph resembles  the  American  PhysiciaiL" 

It  was  the  photograph  of  a  handsome 
young  fellow,  with  strongly  -  marked 
features,  apparently  tall  and  weU-set-up. 

"Lala,  you  don't  really  suspect  any- 
thing— ^you  don't  think " 

"Hushl  I  know  who  has  stolen  the 
papera  Perhaps  the  same  man  has  pro- 
duced the  heiress." 

"  And  you  think — ^you  suspect  that  the 
man  who  stole  the  papers  is   connected 

with But  then  those  papers  must  be — 

oh,  it  cannot  be !  For  tiien  Iris  would  be 
Clara's  cousin — Clara's  cousin — and  the 
other  an  impostor." 

"  Even  so ;  everything  is  possible.  But 
silence.  Do  not  speak  a  word,  even  to 
Iris.  IF  the  papers  are  lost,  tiiey  are  lost 
Say  nothing  to  her  yet;  but  go — ^so,  and 
find  out  if  that  photograph  resembles  the 
American  Physician.  The  river  wanders 
here  and  there,  but  the  sea  swallows  it  at 
last" 

CHAPTER   XjL      MB.   JAMES    ICAKES  ATONE- 
MENT. 

James  arrived  as  usual  in  the  morning 
at  nine  o'clock,  in  order  to  take  down 
the  shutters.  To  his  astonishment^  he 
found  Lala  Boy  and  Iris  waiting  for  him  in 
the  back  shop.    And  they  had  grave  faces. 

"James,"  said  Iris,  "your  master  has 
sufiered  a  great  shock,  and  is  not  himself 
this  morning.  His  safe  has  been  broken 
open  by  someone,  and  most  important 
papers  have  been  taken  out" 

"Papers,  miss — ^papers f  Out  of  the 
safe?" 

"Yes.  They  are  papers  of  no  value 
whatever  to  the  thief,  whoever  he  may  be. 
But  they  are  of  the  very  greatest  impor- 
tance to  us.  Your  master  seems  to  luive 
lost  his  memorv  for  a  while,  and  cannot 
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help  ns  in  finding  oat  who  lias  done  this 
wicked  thing.  You  have  heen  a  faithful 
servant  for  so  long  that  I  am  sore  you  will 
do  what  yon  can  for  ns.  Think  for  ns.  Tit 
to  remember  if  anybody  besides  yoarself 
has  had  access  to  this  room  when  yoor 
master  was  out  of  it." 

James  sat  down.  He  felt  that  he  most 
sit  down,  though  Lala  Rov  was  looking  at 
bim  with  eyes  fall  of  doubt  and  suspicion. 
The  whole  enormity  of  his  own  guilt, 
though  he  had  not  stolen  anything,  fell 
upon  him.  He  had  got  the  key ;  he  had 
given  it  to  Mr.  Joseph;  and  he  had 
received  it  back  again.  In  ftct,  at  that 
very  moment,  it  was  lying  in  his  pocket 
The  worst  that  he  had  feared  had  happened. 
The  safe  was  robbed. 

He  was  struck  with  so  horrible  a  dread, 
and  so  fearful  a  lookbg  forward  to  judg- 
ment and  oondenmation,  that  his  teeui 
chattered  and  his  eye  gave  way, 

"You  will  think  it  oyer,  James,"  said 
Iris  ;  '*  think  it  oyer,  and  tell  us  presently 
if  you  can  remember  anything.'' 

*' Think  it  over,  Mr.  James,"  Lala  Roy 
repeated  in  his  deepest  tone,  and  with  an 
emphatic  gesture  of  his  r^ht  forefinger. 
'*  Think  it  over  carefully.  L&e  a  lamp  uittt 
is  never  extinguished  are  the  eyes  of  the 
faithful  servant" 

They  left  him,  and  James  fell  back  into 
his  chair  with  hollow  cheek  and  beAting 
heart 

"He  told  me,"  he  murmured — "oh, 
the  villain  I — ^he  swore  to  me  that  he  had 
taken  nothing  from  the  safe.  He  said  he 
only  looked  in  it^  and  read  the  contents. 
The  scoundrel  1  He  has  stolen  tiie  papers  I 
He  must  haye  known  they  were  tnere. 
And  then,  to  save  himself,  he  put  me  on 
to  the  job.  For  who  wodid  be  suspected 
if  not — oh,  Lord  1 — if  not  me  % " 

He  grasped  his  paste-brush,  and  attacked 
his  work  with  a  feverish  anxiety  to  find 
relief  in  exertion ;  but  his  heart  was  not  in 
it,  and  presently  a  thought  pierced  his 
brain,  as  an  arrow  pierceth  the  heart,  and 
under  the  pang  and  agony  of  it,  his  face 
turned  ashy  pale,  and  we  big  drops  stood 
upon  his  brow. 

"For,"hethought,"suppoee  that  the  thing 
gets  abroad ;  suppose  they  were  to  adyer- 
tise  a  reward ;  suppose  the  man  who  made 
the  key  were  to  see  the  advertisement  or 
to  hear  about  it  1  And  he  knows  my  name, 
too,  and  my  business ;  and  he'll  let  out  for 
a  reward — ^I  know  he  will — ^who  it  was 
ordered  that  key  of  him." 

Already  he  saw  himself  examined  before 


a  manstrate ;  already  he  saw  in  imagination 
that  locksmith's  man  who  made  the  key 
kissing  the  Testament,  and  giving  hu 
testimony  in  clear  and  distinct  words,  which 
could  not  be  shaken. 

"  Oh,  Lord  1  oh,  Lord ! "  he  ^aned. 
"No  one  will  belieye  me,  even  if  I  do 
confess  the  truth ;  and  as  for  him,  I  know 
him  well ;  if  I  go  to  him,  he'll  only  lanrii 
at  me.    But  I  must  »>  to  him — ^I  must  1 

He  was  so  goaded  by  his  terror  tiiat  he 
left  the  shop  unprotected — a  thing  he  had 
never  thought  to  do — and  ran  aa  fast  as  he 
could  to  Joe's  loddngs.  But  he  had  left 
them ;  he  was  no  bnger  there ;  he  had  not 
been  there  for  six  weeks;  the  landlady  did 
not  know  his  address,  or  would  not  give  it 
Then  James  felt  sick  and  dizzy,  and  would 
have  sat  down  on  the  doorstep  and  cried 
but  for  the  look  of  tiie  thine.  Bendes,  he 
remembered  tiie  unprotected  shop.  So  he 
turned  away  sadly  and  walked  EMudc,  well 
understanding  now  that  he  had  fallen  like 
a  fool  into  a  trap,  artfully  set  to  fasten 
suspicion  and  guilt  upon  himsell 

When  he  returned  he  found  the  place 
full  of  people.  Mr.  Emblem  was  sitting 
in  his  customary  place,  and  he  was  smiling. 
He  did  not  look  in  the  least  like  a  man 
who  had  been  robbed.  He  was  amiKng 
pleasantly  and  cheerfully.  Mr.  Chalker 
was  also  present,  a  man  with  whom  no  one 
oyer  smiled,  and  Lala  Boy,  aolenua  and 
dignified,  and  a  man — an  unknown  man — 
who  sat  in  the  outer  shop,  and  seemed 
to  take  no  interest  at  all  m  the  proceed- 
ings. Were  they  come,  he  asked  himself, 
to  arrest  him  on  the  spot  1 

Apparently  they  were  not,  for  no  one 
took  tiie  least  notice  of  him^  and  they  were 
occupied  with  something  else.  How  could 
they  think  of  anything  elsef  Yet  Mr. 
Ohalker,  standing  at  the  taUe,  wias  making 
a  speech,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  robbery. 

"  Here  I  am,  you  see,  Mr.  Emblem,"  be 
said;  "I  haye  told  you  already  that  I 
don't  want  to  do  anything  to  worry  yoo. 
Let  ns  be  friends  all  round.  This  gentle* 
man,  your  friend  from  India,  wiU  advise 
you,  I  am  sure,  for  your  own  good,  not 
to  be  obstinate.  Lord!  what  is  the  amount, 
after  all,  to  a  substantial  man  like  yoarself  1 
A  substantial  man,  I  say."  He  spoke  con- 
fidently, but  he  glanced  about  the  shop 
with  doubtful  eyea  "  Oranted  that  it  was 
borrowed  to  get  your  grandson  oat  of  a 
scrape — supposing  he  promised  to  pay  it 
back  and  hasn't  done  so ;  putting  the  case 
that  it  has  grown  and  developed 
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bills  will  do,  and  can't  help  doing,  and 
ean^i  be  atopped;  it  ian't  tbe  fanlt  of  the 
lawyers,  but  the  veiy  natim  of  a  bill  to  go 
on  growing — ^it's  like  a  babj  for  growins. 
Wbj,  after  all,  you  were  your  grandioira 
seenrity— yoa  eant  eaeape  that  And  when 
I  would  no  longer  renew,  yon  gave  of  vonr 
own  accord — come  now,  yon  can't  aeny 
that— a  Bill  of  Sale  on  goooa  and  fomitora 
Now,  Mr.  Emblem,  di&'t  yon  1  Don't  let 
08  have  any  bittemesa  or  quarrelling. 
Let's  be  friends,  and  tell  me  I  may  send 
away  the  man." 

Ml  KmMem  amiled  pleasantly,  bat  did 
not  reply. 

"  A  Bill  of  Sale  it  was,  dated  January 
the  26th,  1883,  just  before  that  carsed 
Aet  of  Ftoliament  granted  the  five  dajra' 
notica  Here  is  we  baitifTs  man  in 
posBosaioiL  Yon  can  pay  the  amount, 
which  is,  with  coats  and  Sheriflfa  Pound- 
age^ three  hundred  and  fifty-one  pounds 
thirteen  ahilliniga  and  fourpenoe,  at  once, 
or  you  may  pay  it  five  days  hence.  Other> 
wise  the  shop,  and  fiimitare,  and  all,  wiU 
be  sold  off  in  seyen  days." 

''Oh,"  James  gasped,  listening  with 
bewilderment,  **  we  can't  be  going  to  be 
sold  up  1    Emblem's  to  be  sold  up  1 " 

'*  Three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  I " 
said  Mr.  Emblem.  ''  My  friend,  let  us 
rather  speak  of  thousands.  This  is  atiuly 
happy  day  for  all  of  us.  Sit  down,  Mr. 
Chaiker— my  dear  friend,  sit  down. 
Sejoiee  with  us.    A  happy  moming." 

''What  the  devil  is  Uie  matter  with 
him  1 "  asked  the  money-lender. 

**  There  was  sometmng,  Mr.  Ohalker," 
Mr.  Emblem  went  on  cheerfully,  "  some- 
thing said  about  my  grandson.  Joe  was 
always  a  bad  lot ;  lucky  his  father  and 
mother  are  out  of  the  way  in  Australia 
Yea  came  to  me  about  that  business,  per^ 
haps  f  Oh,  on  such  a  joviiil  day  as  this 
I  f oigiwe  everybody.  Tell  Joe  I  do  not 
want  to  see  him,  but  Ihave  forgiven  him." 
"  Oh,  he's  mad  1 "  growled  James ;  "  he's 
gone  stark  staring  mad  1 " 

''You  don't  seem  quite  yourself  this 

morning,  Mr.  Emblem,"  said  Mr.  Chalker. 

"  Perhaps  this  gentieman,  your  friend  from 

India,  will  advise  yon  when  I  am  gone. 

You      don't     undmtand,     Mister,"     he 

addraased  Lala  Eov,  '*  the  nature  of  a  bill 

Once  you  start  a  Dili,  and  be^  to  renew 

it,  it's  like  planting  a  tree,  for  it  grows  and 

gXowB   of  its  own  accord,  and  by  Act  of 

Parliament^  too,  though  they  do  try  to 

haek  wad  cut  it  down  in  the  most  cruel 

Yon  sea  Mr.  Emblem  is  obstinata 


He's  ffot  to  pay  off  that  bill,  which  is  a  Bill 
of  Sue,  and  he  won't  do  it  Make  him 
write  tte  cheque  and  have  done  with  it." 

^*Tlus  is  the  best  day's  work  I  overdid," 
Mr.  Emblem  went  on.  *'To  remember  the 
letter,  word  for  word,  and  everything  1 
Mr.  Arbuthnot  has,  very  likely,  finished 
the  whole  business  by  now.  Thousands — 
thousands — and  all  for  Iris  1" 

''Look  here,  Mr.  Emblem,"  said  the 
lawyer  angrily.  "You'll  not  only  be  a 
banJampt  if  you  go  on  like  this,  but  youll  be 
a  fraudulent  bansrupt  as  well  Is  it  honest, 
I  want  to  know,  to  refuse  to  pay  your  just 
debts  when  you've  put  bv  thousands,  as 
you  boast — you  actually  boast — ^for  your 
granddaughter  9 " 

**  Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  ^'Iris  will  have 
thousanda" 

"  I  think,  sir,"  said  Lala  Boy,  "  that  you 
are  under  an  illusion.  Mr.  Emblem  does 
not  possess  any  such  savings  or  invest- 
ments as  you  imagtna" 

**  Then  why  does  he  go  on  talking  about 
thousands  % " 

"  He  has  had  a  shock  ;  he  cannot  quite 
understand  what  has  happened.  You  had 
better  leave  him  for  the  present" 

"Leave  himt  And  nothing  but  these 
mouldy  old  books  1  Here,  you  sir — ^you — 
James — you  shopman — come  here  1  What 
is  the  stock  worthi" 

"  It  depends  u^n  whether  you  are  buy- 
ing or  selling,"  said  Jamea  "  If  you  were 
to  sell  it  under  the  hammer,  in  lots,  it 
wouldn't  fetch  a  hundred  pounda" 

"  There,  you  hear — ^you  hear,  all  of  you! 
Not  a  hundred  pounds,  and  my  Bill  of  Sale 
is  three-fifty." 

"  Pray,  rar,"  said  Lala  Boy,  "  who  told 
you  that  Mr.  Emblem  was  so  wealthy  1 " 

"  His  grandson." 

"  Then,  sir,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to 
question  the  grandson  further.  He  may 
know  things  of  which  we  have  heard 
nothing." 

The  Act  of  1882,  which  came  into  opera- 
tion in  the  following  January,  is  oruelii^deed, 
I  am  told,  to  those  who  advanced  money  on 
Bills  of  Sale  before  that  date,  for  it  allows 
— ^it  actually  allows  the  debtor  five  clear 
days  during  which  he  may,  if  he  can,  with- 
out being  caught^  make  away  with  portiona 
of  his  furniture  and  belongings-— the  smaller 
and  the  more  precious  portion ;  or  he  may 
find  someone  else  to  lend  him  the  money, 
and  ao  get  off  clear  and  save  his  sticks.  It 
is,  as  the  modem  Shylock  declares,  a  most 
wicked  and  iniquitous  Act,  by  which  the 
shark  mav  be  baulked,  and  manv  an  honest 
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tradesman,  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
most  justly  mined,  is  enabled  to  save  his 
stock,  and  left  to  worry  along  until  the 
times  become  more  prosperoos.  To  a  man 
like  Mr.  David  0halker,8ach  an  Act  of 
Parliament  is  most  revolting. 

He  went  away  at  length,  leaving  the  man 
— the  professional  person — behind.  Then 
Lala  Boy  persuaded  Mr.  Emblem  to  go 
upstairs  again.  He  did  so  williout  any 
apparepit  consciousness  that  there  was  a 
Man  in  Possession. 

''James,"  said  Lala  Boy,  ^'yon  have 
heard  that  your  master  has  been  robbed. 
You  are  reflecting  and  meditating  on  this 
circumstance.  Auother  thing  is  that  a 
creditor  has  threatened  to  sdl  off  every- 
thing for  a  debt  Most  likely,  everything 
will  be  sold,  and  the  shop  closed.  You  wil^ 
therefore,  lose,  the  place  you  have  had  for 
five-and-twenty  years.  That  is  a  very  bad 
business  for  yoa  You  are  unfortunate  tlua 
morning.  To  lose  your  place— and  then 
this  robbery.  That  seems  also  a  bad 
business." 

"  It  is,"  said  James  with  a  hollow  groan. 
'' It  18,  Mr.  Lala  Boy.  It  is  a  dreadful  bad 
business." 

"  Pray,  Mr.  James,"  continued  this  man 
with  grave,  searching  eyes  which  made 
sinners  shake  in  their  shoes,  "  pray,  why 
did  you  run  away,  and  where  did  yon  go 
after  you  opened  the  shop  this  morning  1 
You  went  to  see  Mr.  Emblem's  grandson, 
did  you  not  9  " 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  said  Jamea 

**  Why  did  you  go  to  see  him  1 " 

"  I  w — ^w— went — oh.  Lord ! — I  went  to 
tell  him  what  had  happened,  because  he  is 
master's  srandson,  and  I  thought  he  ought 
to  know,   said  James. 

"Did  you  tell  him  1" 

''  No ;  he  has  left  his  lodrings.  I  don't 
know  where  he  is — oh,  and  he  always  told 
me  the  shop  was  his-^settled  on  lum,"  he 
said. 

"  He  is  the  Father  of  Lies ;  his  end 
will  be  confusion.  Shame  and  confusion 
shall  wait  upon  all  who  have  hearkened 
unto  him  or  worked  with  him,  until  they 
repent  and  make  atonement" 

"Don't,  Mister  Lala  Boy — don't;  you 
frighten  me,"  said  James.  "  Oh,  what  a 
dreadful  liar  he  is  1" 

All  that  morning  the  Philosopher  sat  in 
the  bookseller's  cmur,  and  James,  in  the 
outer  shop,  felt  that  those  deep  eyes  were 
resting  continually  upon  him,  and  knew 
that  bit  by  bit  his  secret  would  be  dragged 
from  hiiDr      If  he  could  get  up  and  run 


away — ^if  a  customer  would  oome*-if  the 
dark  gentleman  would  go  upataim — if  he 
could  think-  of  something  else  1  Bat 
none  of  these  things  mippened,  and 
James,  at  his  table  with  the  paste 
before    him,    passed    a    morning    oom- 

?ared  with  wmch  any  seat  anyiniQire  in 
'nrgatory  would  have  been  comfortable. 
Presoitly  a  strange  feeling  came  over  him, 
as  if  some  invisible  force  was  pushing  and 
dra|;ging  him  and  f  orcinff  him  to  leave  his 
chaur,  and  throw  himself  at  the  'Philoso- 
pher's feet  and  confess  everythin|{.     This 
was  the  mesmeric  effect  of  those  reproach- 
ful eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  him.    And  in 
the  doorway,  like  some  figure  in  a  night- 
mare— a  figure  incongruous  and  out  of 
plaoe-~the   Man    in   Possessi<m   sitting, 
passive  and  unconcerned,  with  one  eye  on 
the  street  and  the  other  on  the  diop.  Up- 
stairs Mr.  Emblem  was  sitting  fast  asleep ; 
joy  had  made  him  sleepy;  and  Lcis  was  at 
work  among  her  pupOsr  letters,  compiling 
sums  for  the  Fruiterer,  making  a  paper  on 
Conic  Sections  for  the  Cambridge  man, 
and  working  out  Triffondmetrioai  Equa- 
tions for  the  young  schoolmaster,  and  ner 
mind  full  of  a  solemn  exultation  and  glory, 
for  she  was  a  woman  who  was  loved.  The 
other  things  troubled  her  but  littla    Her 
grandfather  would  get  back  his  equilibiiunoi 
of  mind;  the  shop  might  be  shut  up,  bat 
that  mattered  little,    Arnold,  and  Lala 
Boy,  and  her  grandfather,  and  hiarself, 
would  all  live  together,  and  she  and  Arnold 
would  work.      The  selfishness  of  youth  is 
really  astonishing.     Nothing — except  per- 
haps toothache — can  make  a  girl  unhappy 
who  is  loved  and  newly  betrothed.      She 
may  say  what  she  pleases,  and  her  fjMse 
may  be  a  yard  long  when  she  speaks  (rf 
the  misfortunes  of  others,  but  all  the  tinoie 
her  heart  is  dancing. 

To  Lala  Boy,  the  situation  presented  a 
problem  with  insufficient  data,  eome  of 
which  would  have  to  be  guessed.  A  letter, 
now  lost^  said  that  a  certain  case  con- 
tained papers  necessary  to  obtain  an  un- 
known inheritance  for  Lis.  How  then  to 
ascertain  whether  anybodv  was  ei^>ecting 
or  looking  for  a  girl  to  claim  an  inherit- 
ance 9  Then  there  was  half  a  coat-of -anna, 
and  lastly  there  was  a  certain  customer  of 
unknown  name,  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  Iris's  father  before  his  marriase.  So 
far  for  Iris.  As  for  the  thief,  Lala  Boy 
had  no  doubt  at  alL  It  was,  he  was  quite 
certain,  the  grandson,  whose  career  he  had 
watched  for  some  years  with  interest  and 
curiosity.    Who  else  was  there  who  would 
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steal  the  papers  1  And  who  would  help 
Urn,  and  give  him  access  to  tiie  safet 
He  did  not  only  snspecfci  he  was  certain 
tthat  James  was  in  some  way  cognisant  of 
the  deed  Why  else  did  he  tnm  so  pale  1 
Why  did  he  rash  off  to  Joe's  lodgings  9 
Why  did  he  sit  trembling  1 " 
At  half-past  twelre  Lua  Boy  rose. 
^'It  isyoor  dinner-honr/'he  said  to  James, 
and  it  seemed  to  the  unhappy  man  as  if 
hewaasaying,  "I  know  aU/*  *'It  isyonr 
dinner-hoar;  go,  eat,  refresh  the  body. 
Whom  ahoold  suspicion  affright  except  the 
gofltyl" 

James  pat  on  his  hat  and  sneaked — ^he 
felt  that  he  was  sneaking — bat  of  the 
shop. 

Dtmnf^  his  dinner-hoar,  Joseph  himself 
called.  It  was  annnasoal  thing  to  see  him 
at  anytime ;  in  fact,  as  he  was  never  wont 
to  call  upon  his  grandfather,  unless  he  was 
in  a  scrape  ana  wanted  money,  no  one 
ever  made  the  poor  young  man  welcomoi 
or  begged  him  to  oome  more  often. 

Bat  this  morning,  he  walked  upstairs 
and  appeared  so  cheerful,  so  entirely  free 
from  any  self-reproach  for  past  sins,  and  so 
easy  in  his  mind,  without  tiie  least  touch  of 
the  old  hangdog  look,  that  Iris  began  to 
reproach  herself  for  thinking  badly  of  her 
cousin. 

When  he  was  told  about  the  robbery, 
he  expressed  the  greatest  surprise  that 
any  one  in  the  worU  eould  be  so  wicked 
as  to  rob  an  old  man  like   his  grand- 
father.   Besides  his  abhorrence  of  crime 
in   the   abstract,    he  affirmed   that   the 
robbery    of    a    safe    was   a  species    of 
villaioy  for  which  hanging  was  too  mild 
— much  too  mfld  a  punishment.    He  then 
asked    lus   grandfather  what  were    the 
contents  of  the  packet  stolen,  and  when  he 
received  no  answer  except  a  pleasant  and  a 
cheery  laugh,  he  asked  Iris,  and  learned  to 
his  sorrow  that  the  contents  were  unknown, 
and  coold  not^  therefore,  be  identified,  eren 
if  they  were  found.    This,  he  said,  was  a 
thooaand  pities,  because,  if  they  had  been 
known,  a  reward  might  have  been  offered. 
For   his  own  part  he  would  advise    the 
greatest  caution.    Nothing  at  all  should  be 
done  at  first;  no  step  should  be  taken 
which     might    awaken   suspicion;   they 
should  go  on  as  if  the  papers  were  with- 
oat  valua    As  for  that,  they  had  no  real 
proof  that  there  was  any  robbery.    Iris 
thouj^ht  of  telling  him  about  the  water- 
mark  of  the  blade  pages,  but  refrained. 
Perhaps  there  was  no  robbery  after  all — 
who  was  to  nrove  what  had  been  inside  the 


packet!  Bat  if  there  had  been  papers, 
and  if  they  were  valueless  except  to  the 
rightful  owners,  they  would,  perhaps,  be 
sent  back  voluntarily ;  or  after  a  time,  say 
a  year  or  two,  they  might  be  advertised 
for;  not  as  if  tihe  owners  were  very  anxious 
to  get  them,  and  not  revealing  the  nature 
of  the  papers,  but  cautiously;  and  presently, 
if  they  had  not  been  destroyed,  the  holders 
of  the  papers  would  answer  the  advertise- 
ment, and  tiien  a  moderate  reward  might, 
after  a  while,  be  offered ;  and  so  on,  giving 
excellent  advice.  While  he  was  speakbg, 
Lala  Boy  entered  the  room  in  his  noiseless 
manner,  and  took  his  accustomed  chair. 

"And  what  do  vou  think,  sir! "  said 
Joseph,  when  he  had  finished.  "  You  have 
heard  my  advice.  YouarenotanEngUshman, 
but  I  suppose  you've  got  some  intelligence." 

Lala  bowed  and  spread  his  handB,  but 
replied  not 

'<  Your  opinion  should  be  asked,"  Joseph 
went  on,  *'  because,  you  see,  as  the  only 
other  person,  besides  my  grandfather  and 
my  cousin,  in  the  house,  you  might  yourself 
be  suspected.  Indeed,"  he  added,  "  I  have 
no  doubt  you  will  be  suspected.  When  I 
tadce  over  the  conduct  of  the  case,  which 
will  be  my  task,  I  suppose,  it  will,  perhaps, 
be  my  duty  to  suspect  you." 

Lala  bowed  agam  and  again,  spread  his 
hands,  but  did  not  speak 

In  faat^  Joseph  now  perceived  that  he 
was  having  the  conversation  wholly  to 
himsel£  His  grandfather  sat  passive, 
Usteniitf  as  one  who,  in  a  dream,  hears 
voices  but  does  not  heed*  what  they  are 
saying,  yet  smiling  politely.  Iris  listened, 
but  paid  no  heM.  She  thought  that  a 
great  deal  of  foss  was  being  imuie  about 
piq>ers,  which,  perhaps,  were  worth 
nothingi  And  as  for  her  inheritance,  why, 
as  she  never  expected  to  get  any,  she  was 
not  going  to  mourn  the  loss  of  what, 
perhaps,  was  worth  nothing. 

<'  Very  well,  then,"  said  Joseph,  "  that's 
all  I've  got  to  say.  I've  given  you  the  best 
advice  I  can,  and  I  suppose  I  may  go. 
Have  you  lost  your  voice.  Iris  1" 

''No;  but  I  think  you  had  better  go, 
Joseph  My  grandfadier  is  not  able  to  tadk 
tins  morning,  and  I  dare  say  your  advice 
is  very  sood,  but  we  have  other  advisers." 

"  As  for  you,  Mr.  Lala  Boy,  or  whatever 
you  call  yourself,"  said  Joe  roughly,  "  I've 
warned  you..  Suspicion  will  certainly  fall 
upon  you,  and  what  I  say  is — take  care. 
For  my  own  part  I  never  did  believe  in 
niggers,  and  I  wouldn't  have  one  in  my 
housa" 
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Lala  Soy  again  bowed  and  spread  his 
fingers. 

Then  Joseph  went  away.  The  door 
between  the  shop  and  the  hall  was  half- 
open,  and  he  looked  in.  A  strange  man 
was  sitting  in  the  outer  shop,  a  pipe  in  his 
month,  and  James  was  leaning  his  head 
upon  his  hands,  with  wild  and  haggpod  eyes 
gazing  straight  before  hinu 

'*Poor  devill"  mormored  JosepL  "I 
fiael  for  him,  I  do  indeed.  He  had  tiie  key 
made — ^for  himself;  he  certainly  let  menae 
it  once,  but  only  once,  and  who's  to  pioye 
it  1  And  he's  had  the  opportunity  eyery 
day  of  using  it  himself.  That's  very  awk- 
wtfd,  FoiTf ,  my  boy*  If  I  were  Foxy,  I 
should  be  m  a  fimk,  myself." 

He  strolled  away,  thinking  that  all 
promised  well  Lotty  most  favourably 
and  unsnspidously  received  in  her  new 
character ;  no  one  knowing  tiie  contents  <rf 
the  packet;  his  grandfaiher  gone  silly; 
and  for  himself,  he  had  had  the  opportunity 
of  advising  exactly  what  he  wished  to  faie 
done  —  namely,  that  Bilence  and  inaction 
should  be  observed  for  a  space,  in  order 
to  give  the  holders  of  the  property  a 
chance  of  offering  terms.  \^at  better 
advice  could  he  give!  And  what  line 
of  action  would  be  better  or  safer  for 
himself  I 

If  James  had  known  who  was  in  the 
house-passage,  the  other  side  of  the  door, 
there  would,  I  think,  have  been  a  collision 
of  two  solid  bodies.  But  he  did  not 
know,  and  presently  Lala  Soy  came  back, 
and  the  torture  beganagain.  James  took 
down  books  and  put  them  up  again;  he 
moved  about  feverishly,  doing  notlung, 
with  a  duster  in  his  hand ;  but  all  the 
time  he  felt  those  deep  accusing  eyes  upon 
him  with  a  silence  worse  than  a  thousand 
questions.  He  knew — ^he  was  perfectly 
certain — that  he  should  be  ifound  out 
And  all  the  trouble  for  nothing  I  and  the 
Bailiffs  man  in  possession,  and  the  safe 
robbed,  and  those  eyes  upon  him,  saying, 
as  plain  as  eyes  could  speak,  "  Thou  art 
the  Man ! " 

'*  And  Joe  is  the  man,"  said  James ; 
''  not  me  at  all  What  I  did  was  wrong, 
but  I  was  tempted.  Oh,  what  a  precious 
liar  and  villain  he  is  1  And  what  a  fool 
I've  been  I" 

The  day  passed  more  slowly  than  it 
seemed  possible  for  any  day  to  pass; 
always  the  man  in  the  shop ;  always  the 
deep  eyes  of  the  silent  Hindoo  upon  him. 
It  was  a  relief  when,  once,  Mr.  Ohalker 
looked  in  and  surveyed  the  shelves  wiUi  a 


suspicious  air,  and  asked  if  the  old^  man 
had  by  this  time  listened  to  reason. 

It  Is  the  business  of  him  who  makes 
plunder  out  of  other  men's  distresses—^ 
the  jackal  feeds  upon  the  offal  and  tke 
putnd  carcase — to  know  as  exactly  as  he 
can  how  his  f ellow^creaturas  are  situated. 
For  this  reason  such  an  one  doth  diligently 
enquire,  listen,  pick  up  secrets,  put  two 
and  two  together,  and  pry  ourionslv  into 
everybody's  affaus,  being  never  so  happy 
as  when  he  gets  an  opportunity  of  going 
to  the  rescue  of  a  sinking  man.  Thus 
among  those  who  lived  in  good  repute 
about  the  lower  end  of  the  Eing^  Koad, 
none  hada  better  name  than  Mr.  Smblffln, 
and  no  one  was  considered  to  have  made 
more  of  his  ehances.  And  it  was  with  joy 
that  Mr.  Ghalker  received  Joe  one  evenii^ 
and  heard  from  him  the  dismal  stor^,  that 
if  he  could  not  find  fifty  pounds  within  a 
few  hours,  he  was  ruined.  The  fifty 
pounds  was  raised  on  a  bill  bearing  Mr. 
Emblem's  name.  When  it  was  presented, 
however,  and  the  curcumstances  explained, 
the  old  gentleman,  who  had  at  first  refased 
to  own  tile  signature,  accepted  it  meekly, 
and  told  no  one  that  bis  grandson  had 
written  it  himself,  and  without  the  polite 
fonnality  of  asking  permission  to  sign  for 
him.  In  other  words,  Joseph  was  a  foiger, 
and  Mr.  Ghalker  knew  it,  and  thia  made 
him  the  more  astonished  wheii  Mr. 
Emblem  did  not  take  up  the  bill,  but  got 
it  renewed  quarter  aft<ur  quarter,  substi- 
tuting  at  length  a  bill  (^  sale,  as  if  he  wsa 
determined  to  pay  as  much  as  poaaiblB  for 
his  mndson's  sins. 

"where  is  het"  asked  the  money- 
lender angrily.  ''Why  doesn't  he  come 
down  and  face  his  creditors  % " 

''Master^s  upstairs,"  said  James,  ''and 
you've  seen  yourself,  Mr.  Chalker,  that  he 
is  off  his  chump.  And  oh,  sir,  who  would 
have  thought  that  Emblem's  would  have 
eome  to  ruin  1 " 

"But    there's   somethiog,    James 

Come,  think — there  must  be  something." 

"Mr.  Joseph  said  there  were  thousanda 
But  he's  a  terrible  liar — oh,  Mr.  Chalker, 
he's  a  terrible  liar  and  villain !  Why,  he's 
even  deceived  me  1" 

"What!  Has  he  borrowed  your 
money  t " 

"  Worse — ^worse.  Do  you  know  where 
I  could  find  him,  sir  1 " 

"Well,  I  don't  know ^"  Mr.  Ohalker 

was  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  addresses, 
but  in  this  case,  perhaps  Joe  might  be 
aqueesed  as  well  as  hia  grandfather*    Un- 
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forfcaiiately  that  bill  irith  the  ngnatiire  had 
been  destroyed.  '*  I  don't  know.  Perfai^M 
if  I  find  out  I  may  tell  yov.  And,  James, 
if  yon  can  learn  anything — ^thia  mbbish 
won't  fetch  half  the  money — ^111  make  it 
worth  yonr  while,  James,  I  will  indeed." 

"Til  make  him  take  his  share,"  said 
James  to  himself.  "If  I-have  to  go  to 
prison,  he  shall  go  toa  They  sha'n't  send 
me  without  sending  him.'' 

He  looked  round.  The  watchful  eyes 
weregona  The  Hindoo  had  gone  away 
noiselessly.    James  breathed  again. 

^'Affcer  all,"  he  said,  ''how  are  they  to 
find  out!  How  are  they  to  proye  any- 
thingl  Mr.  Joseph  took  the  things,  and 
I  h^ed  him  to  a  kev;  and  he  isnt  likely  to 
split,  and— oh,  Lard,  if  they  were  to  find 
it  1"  For  at  that  moment  he  fut  theduplieate 
key  in  his  waistcoat -pocket  **  If  they 
weie  to  find  it ! " 

He  took  the  key  out,  and  looked  at  the 
bright  and  innocent-looking  thing,  as  a 
murderer  might  look  at  his  blood-stained 
dagger. 

Just  then,  as  he  gazed  upon  it,  holding 
it  just  twelye  inches  in  front  of  his  nose, 
jl  one   band  was   laid   upon   his  shoulder, 
and  another  took  the  keyfirom  between 
his  fingers. 

He  turned  quickly,  and  his  knees  gaye 
way,  and  he  sank  upon  the  floor,  crying : 

''Oh,  Mr.  Lala Boy,  sir,  Mr.  Lala  Soy,  I 
amnot  the  thief  1  laminnocentl  Iwilltell 
you  all  about  it  I  I  will  confess  all  to  you  I 
I  will  indeed  I  I  will  make  atonement  t 
Oh,  what  a  miserable  fool  I'ye  been  I " 

"  Upon  the  heels  of  Folly,"  said  the 
Sage,  "treadeth  Shame.  You  will  now  be 
able  to  understand  the  words  of  wisdom, 
which  say  ot  the  wicked  man,  *  The  curse 
of  iniquity  pursueth  him ;  he  Uyeth  in  con- 
iinualfear;  the  anxiety  of  his  mind  taketh 
TenKeance  upon  hum.'  Stand  up  and  speak." 
l%Le  Man  in  Possession  looked  on  as  if 
an  incident  of  this  kind  was  too  common 
in  faDEiilies  for  him  to  take  any  notice  of 
it  Nothing,  in  fact»  is  able  to  awaken 
astonidiment  in  the  heart  of  the  Man  in 
Poaaeasion,  because  nothing  is  sacred  to 
him  except  the  "  sticks  "  he  has  to  guwrd. 
To  Iris,  the  eyent  was,  howeyer,  of  im- 
portance, because  it  afibrded  Lala  Boy  a 
chance  of  giying  Arnold  that  photograph, 
no  other  than  an  early  portrait  of  Mr. 
Emblem's  grandson. 

CHAPTER  XIL    IS  THIS  HIS  PHOTOGBAPHI 

Thb  best  way  to  get  a  talk  with  his 
eouain  was  to  dine  with  her.  Arnold  there- 


fore went  to  Chester  Square  next  day  with 
the  photograph  in  his  pocket  It  was  half 
an  hour  before  dinner  when  he  arriyed, 
and  Olaia  was  alone. 

"  My  dear,"  she  cried  with  enthusiasm, 
"I  am  charmed — I  am  ddighted — with 
Ws." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said' Arnold  mendaciously. 

"I  am  delighted  with  her — ^in  eyery 
way.  She  is  more  and  better  than  I  coula 
haye  expected — ^far  more.  A  few  Ameri- 
canisBis,  of  course ^" 

"No  doubt,"  said  Arnold.  "When  I 
saw  her  I  thought  they  rather  resembled 
An^lidsma  But  you  haye  had  oppor- 
tnmties  of  jndffing.  You  haye  in  your 
own  pooaoBcion,^  he  continued,  "  haye  you 
not)  all  the  papers  which  establish  her 
identity  1 " 

"  On  yes ;  they  are  all  locked  up  in  my 
strong-box.  I  shall  be  yery  careful  of 
them.  Though,  of  course,  there  is  no  one 
who  has  to  be  satisfied  except  myself.  And 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied.  But  then  I  neyer 
had  any  doubt  from  the  beginning.  How 
could  Uiere  be  any  doubt  1 '' 

"  How,  indeed  t " 

"Truth,  honour,  loyalty,  and  candour, 
as  well  as  gentle  descent,  are  written  on 
that  eirl's  noble  brow,  .Arnold,  plain,  so 
that  fJl  may  read.  It  is  truly  wonderful," 
she  went  on,  "  how  the  old  gentle  blood 
shows  itself,  and  will  break  out  under  the 
most  unexpected  conditions.  In  her  face 
Bhe  is  not  much  like  her  father ;  that  is 
true ;  though  sometimes,  I  catch  a  momen- 
tary resemblance,  which  instantly  dis- 
appears agaio.  Her  eyes  are  not  in  the  least 
like  hiS|  nor  has  she  his  manner,  orcarria^, 
or  any  of  his  little  tricks  and  peculiarities 
'—though,  perhaps,  I  shall  obsenre  traces 
of  some  of  them  in  time.  But  especially 
she  resembles  him  in  her  yoice.  Tne  tone 
— ^the  timbre — ^reminds  me  eyery  moment 
of  my  poor  Claude." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Arnold,  "that  one 
must  inherit  something,  if  it  is  only  a 
yoice,  from  one's  father.  Haye  you  said 
anydiing  to  her  yet  about  money  matters, 
and  a  settiement  of  her  claims  I " 

"  No,  not  yet  I  did  yenture,  last  night, 
to  approach  the  subject,  but  she  would  not 
hear  of  it.  So  I  dropped  it  I  call  that 
true  deUcaoy,  Arnold — ^natiye,  instinctiye, 
hereditary  delicacy." 

"  Haye  you  giyen  any  more  money  to 
the  American  gentleman  who  brought  her 
home  1 " 

"  Iris  made  him  take  a  hundred  pounds, 
against  his  will,  to  buy  books  with,  for  he 
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ia  not  rich.  Poor  fellow  1  It  went  mach 
againat  the  grain  with  him  to  take  the 
moneF.  Bat  the  made  him  take  it  She 
said  he  wanted  hooka  and  inatrumentay 
and  insisted  on  his  having  at  least  a 
hundred  ponnd&  It  was  generoos  of  her. 
Yes;  she  is — ^I  am  convinced — a  truly 
generous  girl,  and  aa  open-handed  as  the 
day.  Now,  would  a  common  girl,  a  girl 
of  no  descent,  have  shown  so  much  delicacy 
and  generosity  t " 

"  fiy  the  way,  Olara,  here  is  a  photo- 
graph. Does  it  belong  to  yout  I — I 
picked  it  up." 

He  showed  the  photograph  which  Lala 
Soy  had  given  him. 

"  Oh  yes ;  it  is  a  likeness  of  Dr. 
Washington,  Iris's  adopted  brother  and 
guardian.  She  must  have  dropped  it  I 
should  think  it  waa  taken  a  few  years 
back,  but  it  is  still  a  very  good  likeness 
A  handsome  man,  is  he  not  1  He  grows 
upon  one  rather.  His  parting  words  with 
Iris  yesterday  were  very  dignified  and 
touclung.'' 

"I  wUl  give  it  to  her  presently,"  he 
replied,  without  farther  comment 

There  was,  then,  no  doubt  The  woman 
was  an  impostor,  and  the  man  was  the 
thief,  and  the  papers  were  the  papers 
which  had  been  stolen  from  the  safe,  and 
Iris  Deseret  was  no  other  than  his  own 
Iri&  Bat  he  must  not  show  the  least  sign 
of  suspicion. 

""What  are  you  thinking  about,  Arnold!" 
asked  Clara.  "  Your  face  is  as  black  as 
thunder.  You  are'  not  sorry  that  Iris  has 
returned,  are  you  1 " 

'^I  was  tlunking  of  my  engagement^ 
Olara." 

**  Why,  you  are  not  tired  of  it  already ! 
An  engaged  man,  Arnold,  ought  not  to 
look  so  gloomy  as  that" 

"  I  am  not  tired  of  it  yet  But  I  am 
unhappy  as  regards  some  circumstances 
connected  with  it  Your  disapproval, 
Clara,  for  one.  My  dear  cousin,  I  owe  so 
much  to  you,  that  I  want  to  owe  you 
more.  Now,  I  have  a  proposition — a 
promise-^to  make  to  vou.  I  ^un  now  so 
sure,  so  very  sure  and  certain,  that  you 
will  want  me  to  many  Miss  Aglen-^and 
no  one  else — when  you  once  know  her,  that 
I  will  engage  solenmly  not  to  marry  her 
unless  you  entirely  approva  Let  me  owe 
my  wife  to  you,  as  well  as  everything  else." 

"  Arnold,  you  are  not  in  earnest  1 " 

'*  Quite  in  earnest" 

"  But  I  shall  never  approve.  Never — 
never — ^never  I    I  could  not  bring  myself, 


under  any  ciroomstanoes  that  I  can  con- 
ceive, to  approve  of  such  a  connection.'' 

"My  dear  cousin,  I  am,  on  the  other 
hand,  perfectly  certain  that  you  will 
approve.  Why,  if  I  were  not  quite 
certain  do  you  think  I  should  have  made 
this  promise!  But  to  return  to  your 
newly-found  cousin.  TeU  me  more  alioat 
her." 

"  Well,  I  have  discovered  that  she  is  a 
really  very  dever  and  gifted  girl.  She  can 
imitate  people  in  the  most  wonderful  way, 
especially  actresses,  though  she  has  oiuy 
been  to  a  theatre  once  or  twice  in  her  life. 
At  Liverpool  she  heard  aome  one  sing  what 
she  calls  a  T<n>ical  Song,  and  tms  she 
actually  remembers — she  carried  it  away 
in  her  head,  every  word — and  ahe  can 
sins  it  just  aa  they  sing  it  on  the  stage, 
wi w  all  the  vulgari^  and  geaturea  imitated 
to  the  very  life,  Of  course  I  should  not 
like  her  to  do  this  before  anybody  else, 
but  it  is  really  wonderful" 

« Indeed  1  ^  said  Arnold.  '<  It  must  be 
very  clever  and  amusing." 

"Of  course,"  said  Clara,  with  colossal 
ignorance,  **  an  American  lady  can  hardly 
M  expected  to  understand  En^h  vulgari- 
ties. No  doubt  there  is  an  American 
variety." 

Arnold  thought  that  avulgar  song  could 
be  judged  at  its  true  valne  by  any  lady, 
either  American  or  En^ish ;  bat  he  said 
nothing. 

And  then  the  young  lady  herself 
appeared.  She  had  been  driving  about 
with  Clara  among  various  shops,  and  now 
bore  upon  her  person  the  charming  result 
of  these  journeys,  in  the  shape  of  a  garment, 
which  was  rich  in  texture,  and  s{dendid  in 
the  making.  And  she  really  was  a  hand- 
some girl,  only  with  a  certain  air  of  being 
dressed  for  the  stage.  But  Arnold,  now 
more  than  suspicioin,  was  not  dazaled  by 
the  gorgeous  raiment,  and  only  oonaidered 
hownis  coasin  could  for  a  moment  imagine 
this  person  to  be  a  lady,  and  how  it  would 
be  best  to  break  the  news. 

"  Clara's  cousin,"  she  said,  "  I  have  for- 
gotten your  name ;  but  how  do  you  do, 
again!" 

And  then  they  went  in  to  dinner. 

"You  have  learned,  I  suppose,"  said 
Arnold,  "something  about  the  Deseret 
family  by  this  time ! " 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  have  heard  all  aboat  the 
family-tree.  I  dare  say  I  shall  set  to  know 
it  by  heart  in  time.  But  you  don't  expect 
me,  all  at  once,  to  care  much  for  it" 

"  Little  Bepublican  1 "  said  Clara.    "  She 
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actually  does  not  feel  a  pride  in  belonging 
to  a  good  old  family.' 
The  girl  made  a  little  geetoie. 
'*Yoar  famfly  can't  do  much  for  you, 
that  I  can  see,  except  to  make  you  proud, 
and  pretend  not  to  see  other  women  in  the 
shop.    That  is  what  the  oounty  ladies  da" 
*'  Why,  my  dear,  what  on  earth  do  you 
know  of  the  county  ladies  1 " 

Lotty  blushed  a  littte.  She  had  made 
a  miatake.    But  she  quickly  recovered 

"  I  only  know  what  Tye  read,  cousin, 
about  any  kind  of  Eoglidi  ladiea  But 
that's  enough,  I'm  sure.  Stuck*up  things  1" 
And  again  she  observed,  from  Clara's 
pained  expression,  that  she  had  mjule 
another  mistake. 

If  she  showed  a  likingfor  stout  at  lunch, 
she  manifested  a  positive  passion  for  cham- 
pagne at  dinner. 

"I  do  like  the  English  custom,"  she 
said,  <'  of  havlhg  two  dinners  in  the  day." 
"Ladies  in  America,  I  suppose,"  said 
Clars,  **dine  in  the  middle  of  the  day  1 " 
"Alwaya" 

''But  I  have  visited  many  families  in 
New  York  and  Boston  who  dined  late," 
said  Arnold. 

I'  Daresay,"  she  replied  carelessly.  **  I'm 
going  to  have  some  more  of  that  curry 
stuff,  please.  And  don't  ask  any  more 
questions,  anybody,  till  IVe  worried  through 
with  it    I'm  a  wolf  at  curry." 

"  She  likes  Engknd,  Arnold,"  said  OUra, 
covering  up  this  remark,  so  to  speak. 
«She  likes  the  country,  she  says^  vexy 
much." 

"At  aU  events,"  said  the  girl,  '<!  like 
this  house,  which  is  first-dass — ^fine — 
proper.  And  the  furniture,  and  pictures, 
and  all— tip-top.  But  Fm  afraid  it  is 
going  to  be  aifful  dull,  except  at  meals, 
and  when  the  Boy  is  going.''  Her  own 
head  was  just  touched  by  the  ''  Boy,"  and 
she  was  a  little  off  her  ffuard. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Clara, "  you  have 
only  just  come,  and  you  have  not  yet 
learned  to  know  and  love  your  own  home 
and  your  fiather^s  frienda  You  must  take 
a  little  time." 

"  Oh,  I'll  take  time.  As  long  as  you  like. 
Bat  I  shall  soon  be  tired  of  sitting  at  homa 
I  want  to  go  about  and  see  things — 
theatres  and  music-halls,  and  all  kincu  of 
places.'^ 

'*  liadies,  in  England,  do  not  go  to  music- 
halls,"  said  Arnold. 

"  Gentlemen  da  Why  not  ladies,  then  1 
Answer  me  that  Why  can't  ladies  go, 
"when  flfentlemen  so  %    What  is  nrooer  for 


gentlemen  is  proper  for  ladies.  Very  well, 
then,  I  want  to  go  somewhere  every  night 
I  want  to  see  everything  there  is  to  see, 
and  to  hear  all  that  there  ia  to  hear." 

''We  shall  go,  presently,  a  good  deal 
into  sodetv,"  said  Clara  timidly.  "  Society 
will  come  back  to  town  veiy  soon  now — 
at  leasts  some  of  it" 

"Oh  yes,  I  dare  say.  Society  1  No,  thank 
you,  with  company  manners.  I  want  to 
laugh,  and  talk,  and  enjoy  myseli" 

The  champagne,  in  fact,  had  made  her 
forget  the  instructions  of  her  tutor.  At 
all  events,  she  looked  anything  but  *'  quiet," 
with  her  face  flushed  and  her  eyes  bright 
Suddenly  she  caught  Arnold's  expression 
of  suspiciwiand watchfulness,  and  resolutely 
subdued  a  rising  inclination  to  get  up  from 
the  table  and  have  a  walk  round  with  a 
snatch  of  a  Topical  Soi^. 

"  Forgive  me,  Clara,'' she  murmured  in 
her  sweetest  tone ;  "  forgive  me,  cousin.  I 
feel  as  if  I  must  break  out  a  bi^  now  and 
then.  Yankee  manners,  you  know.  Let 
me  stay  quiet  with  you  for  a  while.  You 
know  the  thought  of  starched  and  stiff 
London  society  quite  frightens  me.  I  am 
not  used  to  anything  stiff.  Let  me  stay  at 
home  quiet^  with  you." 

"  Dear  girl  l"oned  Clara,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears;  "she  has  all  Claude's  affec- 
tionate softness  of  heart" 

**  I  believe,"  said  Arnold,  later  on  in  the 
evening,  "  tiiat  she .  must  have  been  a 
circus-rider,  or  something  of  that  sort 
What  on  earth  does  Clara  mean  by  the 
gentie  blood  breaking  out  1  We  nearly 
had  a  breaking  out  at  dinner,  but  it 
certainly  was  not  due  to  the  gentle 
blood." 

After  dinner,  Arnold  found  her  sitting 
on  a  sofa  with  Clara,  who  was  telling  her 
something  about  the  glories  of  the  Deseret 
family.  He  was  half  inclined  to  pity  the 
girl,  or  to  laugh — ^he  was  not  certam  which 
— ^for  the  patience  with  which  she  listened, 
in  order  to  make  amends  for  any  bad 
impression  she  might  have  produced  at 
dinner.  He  asked  her,  presentiy,  if  she 
would  play.  She  might  be,  and  certainly 
was,  vulgar ;  but  she  could  play  well  and 
she  ^ew  good  music.  People  generally 
think  tiiat  good  music  softens  manners, 
and  does  not  permit  those  who  play  and 
practise  it  to  be  vulgar.  But,  concerning 
this  young  person,  so  much  could  not  be 
said  with  any  truth. 

"  You  play  very  welL  Where  did  you 
learn  1  Who  was  your  master  t "  Arnold 
asked. 
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She  began  to  leply,  but  stopped  short 
He  had  very  nearly  canght  her. 

"Don't  ask  qnestionB,"  she  said.  "I 
told  you  not  to  ask  qoestions  before. 
Where  should  I  learn,  but  in  America  t 
Do  you  suppose  no  one  can  play  the  piano, 
except  in  England  t  Look  here,  she 
glanced  at  her  cousia  '^Do  yon,  Mr. 
Arbuthnot,  always  spend  your  evenings 
likethisl" 

"  How  like  iliis  1" 

"  Why,  going  around  in  a  swallow-tail 
to  drawing-rooms  with  the  women,  like  a 
tame  tom-cat  1  If  you  do,  you  must  be  a 
truly  good  young  man.  li  you  don't^  what 
do  you  do  1 " 

"  Very  often,  I  spend  my  evenings  in  a 
drawing-room." 

"  Oh,  Lord  1  Do  most  young  English- 
men carry  on  in  the  same  proper  way  1 " 

"Why  not  T' 

« Don't  ihey  go  to  muaio-halls,  please, 
and  dancing  cribi^  and  such  9  " 

"  Perhaps.  But  what  does  it  concern 
us  to  know  what  some  men  do  1 " 

"  Oh,  not  much.  Only  if  I  were  a  man 
like  you,  I  wouldn't  consent  to  be  a  tame 
tom-cat — tliat  is  all ;  but  Mrhapa  you  like 
it" 

She  meant  to  insult  and  offend  him  so 
that  he  should  not  come  any  more. 

But  she  did  not  succeed.  He  only 
laughed,  feeling  that  he  was  getting  below 
the  surface,  and  sat  down  beside  the  piano. 

"  You  amuse  me,"  he  sud,  "  and  you 
astonish  m&  You  are,  in  faot^  the  most 
astonishing  person  I  ever  met  For  in- 
stance, you  come  from  America,  and  you 
talk  pure  London  slang  with  a  cockney 
twane.    How  did  it  get  there  % " 

In  net,  it  was  not  exactly  London  slang, 
but  a  patois  or  dialect,  learned  partly  from 
her  husband,  partly  from  her  companions, 
and  partly  brought  from  Gloucester. 

"  1  don't  know — I  never  asked.  It  came 
wrapped  up  in  brown  paper,  perhaps,  wi^ 
a  string  round  it" 

"  You  have  lived  in  America  all  your  life, 
and  you  look  more  like  an  Englishwoman 
than  any  other  girl  I  have  ever  seen." 

"Do  II  So  much  the  better  for  the 
English  girls ;  they  can't  do  better  than 
take  after  me.  But  perhaps — ^moat  likely, 
in  fact — ^you  think  that  American  girls  all 
squint,  perhaps,  or  have  got  hump-backs  % 
^ytldng  else!" 

"You  were  brought  up  in  a  little 
American  village,  and  yet  you  play  in  the 
style  of  a  girl  who  has  had  the  best 
masters." 


She  did  not  explain— -it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  explain — that  her  master  had  been 
her  father,  who  was  a  teacher  of  mnd^c 

"I  can't  help  it^  can  If"  die  asked; 
"I  can't  help  it  if  I  turned  out  different 
to  what  you  expected.  People  aometifne« 
do,  you  faiow.  And.when  you  don't  ap- 
prove of  a  girl,  it's  English  manners,  I 
suppose,  to  teU  her  so  —  kind  of  en- 
courages her  to  persevere,  and  pray  for 
better  luck  next  time,  doesn't. it t  It's 
simple,  too,  and  prevents  any.  foolish 
errors — no  mistake  afterwards,  you  see. 
I  say,  are  you  going,  to  come  here  often'1 
because,  if  you  are,  I  shall  go  away  hack 
to  the  States  or  somewhere,  or  stay  up- 
stairs in  my  own  room.  You  and  me  wont 
get  on  very  well  together,  I  am  afraid." 

"  I  don't  think  you  will  see  me  very 
often,"  he  replied.  "That  is  improbable; 
yet  I  dare  say  I  shall  come  here  as  often 
as  I  usually  do."  * 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that ) "  She 
looked  sharply  and  suspiciously  at  him. 
He  repeated  his  words,  and  she  paroeived 
that  there  was  meaning  in  Uma,  and  she 
felt  onea^y. 

"  I  don't  understand  at  all,"  she  ludd ; 
"Qlara  tells  me  that  this  house  is  mina 
Now — don't  you  know — ^I  don't  intend 
to  invite  any  but  my  own  friends  to  visit 
me  in  my  own  house." 

"That  seems  reasonable.  Ko  one  can 
expect  you  to  invite  people,  who  are  not 
your  friends." 

"Wdl,  then,  I  ain't  likely  to  oaU  you 
my  friend" — ^Arnold  inclined  his  head — 
"  and  I  am  not  going  to  talk  riddles  any 
mora  Is  there  anySiingelse  you  wmnt  to 
say?" 

"Nothmg  more,  I  think,  at  present, 
thank  yoa" 

"  If  there  is,  you  know,  don't  mind  me 
— have  it  out — I'm  nobody,  of  course. 
I'm  not  expected  to  have  any  manners — 
I'm  only  a  girL  You  can  say  what  you 
please  to  me,  and  be  asrudeas  you  please; 
Englhhmen  always  are  as  rude  as  they  can 
be  to  American  girls — ^I've  always  heard 
that" 

Arnold  laughed. 

"At  all  events,"  he  said,  "you  have 
charmed  Clara,  which  is  the  only  really 
important  thing.  Good-night  Mira — Miss 
Deseret" 

"  Gk>od-nighty  old  man,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing, because  she  bore  no  malice,  and  had 
given  him  a  candid  opinion ;  "I  dare  say 
when  you  get  rid  of  your  fin^  company 
i  manners,  and  put  off  your  swallow-tail, 
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you're  not  a  bad  sort^  after  alL  Pfirhapsy 
i{  yoa  wofold  oonf eaa,  70a  are  as  fond  of  a 
kt<dc*ap  on  joor  waj  home  as  anybody. 
Tnnt  yon  quiet  chaps  1 " 

CItta  had  not  fortunately  heard  much  of 
UuB  conTQTBation,  whidL,  indeed,  was  not 
meant  for  her,  because  the  girl  was  pUy- 
ing  all  the  tiine  some  waltz  music,  whidi 
enabled  her  to  talk  and  play  without  being 
heard  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 


Well,  there  was  now  no  doubt  The 
American  phjrsician  and  the  subject  of  the 
photograph  were  certainly  the  same  man. 
And  this  man  was  also  the  thief  of  the 
safe,  and  Iris  Aglenwaa  Iris  Deseret  Of 
tha^  Arnold  had  no  longer  any  reason- 
able doubt  There  was,  however,  one 
thmg  more.  Befoie  leaving  Glaia's  house, 
he  refreshed  his  memory  as  to  the  Deseret 
arms.  The  quarterings  of  ibB  shield  were,  so 
&r,  exactly  what  Mr.  EmUem  recollected. 
'<It  is/'  said  Lab  JEtoy,  **  what  I  thought 
Bat,  as  yet|  not  a  word  to  Iris." 

He  then  proceeded  to  relate  the  re- 
pentance, the  confession,  and  the  atone- 
ment proposed  by  the  remorseful  James. 
But  he  did  not  tell  quite  alL  For  the  wise 
man  never  tells  alL  What  really  happened 
was  this.  When  James  had  made  a  dean 
breast  and  confessed  his  enormous  share 
in  the  villainy,  Lala  Koy  bound  him  over 
to  secrecy  under  pain  of  Law — Law  the 
Bigorous,  pointing  out  that  although  they 
do  not^  in  SUigland,  exhibit  the  Kourbash, 
or  bastinado  the  soles  of  the  feet»  thev 
make  the  prisoner  sleep  on  a  hard  boara, 
starve  him  on  skilly,  set  him  to  irork 
which  tears  his  nails  from  his  fingers,  keep 
him  from  conversation,  tobacco,  and  drinl^ 
and  when  he  comes  out,  so  hedge  him 
aroand  with  prejudice  and  so  clothe  him 
with  a  robe  of  shame,  that  no  one  will  ever 
employ  him  again,  and  he  is  therefore 
doomed  to  go  back  again  to  the  Knglish 
HelL  Lala  Boy,  though  a  man  of  few 
words,  drew  so  vivid  a  description  of  the 
paniahment  which  awaited  his  penitent 
that  James,  foxy  as  he  was  by  nature, 
felt  constrained  to  resolve  that  henceforth, 
happen  what  might,  then  and  for  all 
fatare,  he  would  range  himself  on  the  side 
of  virtue,  and  as  a  beginning  he  promised 
to  do  Everything  that  he  could  for  the 
confounding  of  Joseph  and  the  bringing  of 
the  gnilty  to  justice. 

CHAFTSR  XUU     HIS  UlST  CHANGS. 

Thrss   days    el^sed,    during    which 
nothlfMrwas  done.   That  cause  is  stromrest 


which  can  afford  to  wait  But  in  those 
three  days  several  things  happened. 

First  of  iJl,  Mr.  David  Ohalker,  seeing 
that  the  old  man  was  obdurate,  made  up 
his  mind  to  lose  most  of  his  money,  and 
cursed  Joe  continually  for  having  led  htm 
to  build  upon  his  grandfather's  supposed 
wealth.  Yet  he  ought  to  have  known. 
Tnulesmen  do  not  lod^  iq>  their  savings  in 
investments  for  their  grandchildren,  nor 
do  they  borrow  small  sums  at  ruinous 
interesit  of  money4ending  solicitors;  nor 
do  they  give  Bills  of  Sale.  These  general 
rules  were  probablv  known  to  Mr.  Chalker. 
Yet  he  did  not  apply  them  to  this  nartioular 
case.  The  neglect  of  the  General  Bule,  in 
&ot,  may  lead  the  most  astute  of  mankind 
into  ways  of  foolishness. 

James,  for  his  part,  stimulated  per- 
petually by  fear  of  prison  and  loss  of 
character  and  of  sitaation — for  who  would 
employ  an  Assistant  who  got  keys  made  to 
open  the  safe  1 — showed  himself  the  most 
repentant  of  mortals.  Dr.  Joseph  Wash- 
in^n,  lulled  into  the  most  perfect  security, 
enjoyedallthos&pleasures  which  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  pounds  could  purchase. 
Nobody  knew  where  he  was,  or  what  he 
was  doing.  As  for  Lotty,  she  had  estab- 
lished hertfblf  firmly  in  Chester  Square,  and 
Cousin  Clara  daily  found  out  new  and 
additional  proofiei  of  the  gentle  blood 
breaking  out  1 

On  the  fourth  morning  Lahi  Boy  sallied 
forth.  He  was  about  to  make  a  great 
Moral  Experiment,  the  nature  of  which  you 
will  immediatflfy  understand.  None  but  a 
philosopher  who  had  studied  Confucius 
and  Lao  Eiuu,  would  have  conceived  so 
fine  a  scheme. 

First  he  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Chalker. 

The  office  was  the  ground-floor  front 
room,  in  one  of  the  small  streets  north  of 
the  King's  Boad.  It  was  not  an  imposing 
office,  nor  did  it  seem  as  if  much  business 
was  done  there ;  and  one  derk  of  tender 
years  sufficed  for  Mr.  Ghalker's  wanta 

"Ohl"  he  said,  "it's  our.  friend  from 
India.  You're  a  lodger  of  old  Emblem's, 
ain't  you  1 " 

"  I  have  lived  with  him  for  twenty  years. 
I  am  his  friend." 

'*  Very  weU.  I  dare  say  we  shall  come  to 
terms,  u  he's  come  to  his  senses.  Just 
take  a  chair  and  sit  down.  How  is  the  old 
man)" 

*'He  has  not  yet  recovered  the  use  of 
his  intellect" 

"  Ohl  Then  how  can  you  act  for  him 
if  he's  off  his  head!" 
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"  I  came  to  ask  an  English  creditor  to 
•how  mercy." 

'' Mercy  t  What  is  the  man  talking 
aboati  Mercy  1  I  want  my  money. 
What  has  that  got  to  do  with  mercy ! " 

"Nothing,  truly  ;*bnt  I  will  give  you 
yonr  money.  I  ^nll  give  yon  justice,  and 
you  shall  give  me  mercy.  Ton  lent  Mr. 
Emblem  fifty  pounds.  Will  you  take  your 
fifty  pounds,  and  leave  ua  in  peace  t" 

He  drew  a  bag  out  of  his  pocket — a 
brown  banker's  bag — and  Mr.  Chalker 
distinctly  heard  the  rustling  of  notes. 

This  IS  a  iM>und  which  to  some  ears  is 
more  delightful  than  the  finest  music  in 
the  world.  It  awakens  all  the  most  plea- 
surable emotions;  it  provokes  desire  and 
hankering  after  possession ;  and  it  fills  the 
soul  with  the  imaginary  enjoyment  of 
wealth. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Chalker,  con- 
fident that  better  terms  than  those  would 
be  offered.  << If  that  isall  youhave  to  say, 
you  may  go  away  again." 

*<  But  the  rest  is  usury.  Think  1  To 
give  fifty,  and  ask  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
is  the  part  of  a  usurer." 

<'  Call  it  what  you  please.  The  Bill  of 
Sale  is  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
Pay  that  three  hundred  and  fifty,  with 
costs  and  SherifiTs  poundage,  and  I  take 
away  my  man.  If  you  doitt  pay  it^  then 
the  books  on  the  shelves  and  the  furniture 
of  the  house  go  to  the  hammer." 

'<  The  books,  I  am  informed,"  said  Lala 
Boy,  **  will  not  bring  as  much  asa  hundred 
pounds  if  they  are  sold  at  auction.  As  for 
the  furniture,  soma  of  it  is  mine,  and  some 
belongs  to  Mx.  Emblem's  granddaughter." 

"  His  granddaughter !  Oh,  it's  a  swindle," 
said  Mr.  Chalker  an^y.  "  It  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  rank  swindle  The  old 
man  ought  to  be  prosecuted,  and,  mind 
you,  I'll  prosecute  him,  and  you  too,  for 
conspiring  with  him." 

"  A  prosecution,"  said  the  Hindoo, "  will 
not  hurt  him,  but  it  might  hurt  yoa  For 
it  would  show  how  you  lent  him  fifty 
pounds  five  years  ago ;  how  you  made  him 
give  you  a  bill  for  a  hundred ;  how  you 
did  not  press  him  to  pay  that  bill,  but  you 
continuidly  offered  to  renew  it  for  him, 
increasing  the  amount  on  each  time  of 
renewal ;  and  at  last  you  made  him  give 
you  a  BUI  of  Sale  for  three  hundred  and 
fifty.  This  is,  I  suppose,  one  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  Englishmen  grow  rich. 
There  are  also  usurers  in  Indu^  but  they 
do  not^  in  my  country,  call  themselves 
lawyers.    A  prosecution?    My  finend,  it 


is  for  us  to  prosecute.  Shall  we  show  that 
you  have  done  the  same  thing  with  many 
others  I  You  are,  by  tiiis  time,  well  known 
in  the  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Chalker,  and 
you  are  so  much  beloved  that  there  are 
many  who  would  be  delighted  to  relate 
their  experiences  and  dealings  with  bo 
clever  a  man.  Have  yon  ever  studied,  one 
asks  with  wonder,  the  precepts  of  the  great 
Sage  who  founded  vour  religion ! " 

"  Oh,  come,  don't  let  us  have  any  religioiu 
nonsense  1 " 

"  I  assure  you  they  are  worth  studying. 
I  am,  myself,  an  humble  follower  d 
Gautama,  but  I  have  read  thoee  Precepts 
with  profit  In  the  kingdom  imagined  by 
that  Preacher,  there  is  no  room  foruaurers, 
Mr.  Chalker.  Where,  then,  wiU  be  your 
kingdom  )  Everyman  must  be  somewhere. 
You  must  have  a  kingdom  and  a  king." 

''This  is  tomfoolery  1"  Mr.  Chalker 
turned  red,  and  looked  very  nnoomf ortabk 
"Stick  to  business.  Payment  in  folL 
Those  are  my  terms." 

"  You  think,  then,  that  the  Precepts  of 
your  Sage  are  only  intended  for  men  while 
they  sit  in  the  church  1  Many  Engliah- 
men  thmk  so,  I  have  observed." 

"  Payment  in  full,  mister.  That's  what 
I  want" 

He  banged  his  fist  on  the  table. 

"  No  abatement  I  No  mercy  shown  to 
an  old  man  on  the  edge  of  the  grave) 
Think,  Mr.  Chalker.  You  will  soon  be  as 
old  as  Mr.  Emblem,  your  hair  aa  white, 
your  reason  as  unsteaay *' 

**  Payment  in  full,  and  no  more  words." 

"  It  u  well  Then,  Mr.  Chalker,  I  have 
anottier  proposal  to  xnake  to  yon." 

"I  thought  we  should  come  to  some- 
thing more.    Out  with  it  1 " 

"I  believe  you  are  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Emblem's  grandson  t " 

*^  Joe  t    Oh  yes,  I  know  Joe." 

"  You  know  him  intimately) "  ^ 

"  Yes,  I  may  say  so." 

"  You  know  that  he  forged  his  grand- 
father's name ;  that  he  is  a  profligate  and 
a  spendthrift^  and  that  he  has  taken  or 
borrowed  from  Mb  grandfiather  whatever 
money  he  could  get,  and  that — ^in  short,  he 
is  a  fnend  of  your  own  1 " 

It  was  not  until  after  his  visitor  had  gone 
that  Mr.  Chalker  understood,  and  begui  to 
resent  this  last  observation. 

"  Qo  on,"  he  said.  <'  I  know  all  about 
Joe." 

"  €kx)d.  Then  if  you  can  tell  me  any- 
thing about  him  which  may  be  of  use  to 
me  1  will  do  this.    I  will  pay  yoa  double 
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the  yalofttion  of  Mr.  Emblem's  ahop,  in 
return  for  a  rooeq)t  in  full  If  yon  can 
not)  yoa  may  proceed  to  sell  eTSiything  by 
auction." 

Mr.  Ohalker  hesitated.  A  yalnation 
would  certainly  give  a  higher  figure  than 
a  forced  sale,  and  then  that  Talnation 
doubled ! 

"  WeU,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  know.  If  s  a 
cruel  hard  case  to  be  done  oat  of  my 
money.  How  am  I  to  find  out  whether 
anything  I  tell  yon  woold  be  of  uae  to  yon 
or  not)  What  kind  of  thin^  do  yon 
wanti  How  do  I  know  that  if  you  get 
what  you  want^  you  won't  swear  it  is  of  no 
aie  to  yon  1 " 

"You  have  the  word  of  one  who  never 

broke  his  word." 

Mr.  Chalker  laughed  derisively. 

"  Why,"  he  said,  '*  I  wouldn't  take  the 

word  of  an  English  Bishop — ^no,  nor  of  an 

Archbishop — where  money  is  concerned. 

What  is  it — what  is  the  kmd  of  tfabg  you 

want  to  know  % " 

"  It  is  concerned  with  a  certain  woman." 

"Oh,  well,  if  it  is  only  a  woman.     I 

thought  it  might   be   something   about 

money.     Joe,  you  see,  like  a  f^ood  many 

other  people,  has  got  his  own  ideas  about 

money,  and  perhaps  he  isn't  so  strict  in 

his  dealings  as  he  misht  be— few  men  are 

— and  I  should  not  like  to  let  out  one 

or  two  things   tiiat   only  him  and   me 

know."     In  fact,  Mr.  Ohalker   saw,  in 

imagination,  the  burly  fram  of  Joe  in  his 

office,  brandishing  a  stick,  and  accusing 

him  of  friendship^  trust  betrayed.     *'  But 

as  it  is  only  a  woman-^which  of  'em  is  it  I " 

"This  is  a  young  woman,  said  to  be 

handsome,  tall,  and  finely-made ;  she  has, 

I  am  told,  light  brown  hair  and  large  eyea 

That  is  the  description  of  her  given  to  me." 

*'  I  know  the  girl  ^ou  mean.    Splendid 

figure,  and  goes  weU  m  tights  1 " 

**  I  have  not  been  informed  on  that  sub- 
ject Can  you  tell  me  any  more  about  her  t " 
'*  I  suspect^  mister,"  said  Joe's  friend, 
with  cunning  eyes,  "  that  you've  made  the 
acqaaintance  of  a  certain  widow  that  was 
— married  woman  that  i&  I  remember 
now,  I've  seen  Hindoos  about  her  lodgings, 
down  Shadwell  wav." 

'*  Perhaps,"  said  Lala,  '*and  perhaps 
not^"  His  face  showed  not  the  least  sign 
which  could  be  read.  **  Yon  can  tell  me 
afterwards  what  you  know  of  the  woman 
at  ShadwelL" 

"  Well,  then,  Joe  thinks  I  know  nothing 
about  it  Else  I  wouldn't  tell  you. 
Baoaiufi  I  don't  want  a  fisht  with  Joa    Is 


this  any  use  to  youl  He  is  married  to 
the  girl  as  well  as  to  the  widow." 

''He  is  married  to  the  girl  as  well  as  to 
the  widow.  He  has,  then,  two  wives.  It 
is  agafaist  the  Englidi  custom,  and  breaks 
the  English  law.  The  young  wife  who  is 
beautiful,  and  the  old  wife  who  has  the 
lodging-house.  Very  good.  What  is  the 
address  of  this  woman  % " 

Mr.  Chalker  looked  puzzled. 

'*  Don't  you  know  i^  then  1  What  are 
you  driving  at  % " 

**  What  18  the  name  and  address  of  this 
Shadwell  woman  1 " 

"  Well,  then  " — ^he  wrote  an  address  and 
handed  it  over — "  you  may  be  as  dose  as 
you  Eke.  Idon'tcara  It  isn't  my  business. 
But  you  won't  make  me  believe  you  don't 
know  all  about  her.  Look  here,  whatever 
happens,  don't  say  I  told  you." 

"It  shall  be  a  secret,"  said  Lata,  taking 
out  the  bag  of  notes.  "Let  us  complete 
the  business  at  once,  Mr.  Ohalker.  Here 
is  another  offer.  I  will  give  you  two 
hundred  pounds  in  dischai|^  of  your  whole 
claim,  or  you  shall  have  a  valuation  made, 
if  you  prefer  it^  and  I  will  double  the 
amount 

Mr.  Chalker  chose  the  former  promptly, 
and  in  a  few  moments  handed  over  the 
necessary  receipts,  and  sent  his  clerk  to 
recall  the  Man  m  Possession. 

"  What  are  you  goine  to  do  with  Joet" 
he  asked.  "No  good  turn,  I'll  swear. 
And  a  more  unforgiving  face  than  yours  I 
never  set  eyes  on.  It  im't  my  business, 
but  111  give  you  one  warning.  If  you 
make  Joe  desperate,  he'll  turn  on  you; 
and  Lord  help  your  slender  ribs  if  Joe 
once  begiiUL  Don't  make  him  desperate. 
And  now  Til  tell  you  another  thing. 
First,  the  woman  at  Shadwell  is  horribly 
jealous.  Shell  make  a  row.  Next,  the 
young  one,  who  sings  at  a  Music  Hall,  she's 
desperately  in  love  with  her  husband — 
more  than  he  is  with  her — ^and  if  a 
woman's  in  love  with  a  man,  there's  one 
thing  she  never  forgives.  You  understand 
what  that  ul  Between  the  pair,  Joe's 
likely  to  have  a  rough  time." 

"  I  do.    I  have  hwi  many  wives  myselfl" 

"  Oh,  Lord,  he  says  he's  had  many  wives  I 
How  many  1 " 

Lala  Boy  read  the  receipt^  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket  Then,  he  rose  and  remarked, 
with  a  smUe  of  supreme  superiority : 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  give  money  to  you, 
and  to  such  as  you,  Mr.  Ohalker." 

«'  Is  it  t "  he  repUed  with  a  grin.  "  Give 
me  some  more,  then." 
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"  Yoa  are  oat  of  those  who,  the  richer 
they  become,  the  Iobb  harm  they  da  Many 
Englishmen  are  of  this  dispositioiL  When 
they  are  poor  they  are  jackak,  hysBoas, 
wolves,  and  man-eating  tigers ;  when  they 
are  rich  they  are  beneyolent  and  charitable, 
and  show  mercy  nnto  the  wretched  and  the 
poor.  So  that^  in  their  case,  the  words  of 
the  Wise  Man  are  naught,  when  he  says  that 
the  earth  is  barren  <»  good  things  where 
she  hoardeth  treasore;  and  that  where 
gold  is  in  her  bowels  no  herb  groweth. 
Pray,  Mr.  Ghalker,  pray  earnestly  for  gold 
in  order  that  yon  may  become  Tirtaous." 

Mr.  Chalker  grinned,  bat  looked  nncom- 
fortabla 

"  I  will,  mnter,''  he  said,  **  I  will  pnj 
with  all  my  might" 

Neyertheless,  he  remained  for  the  space 
of  the  whole  morning  in  oneasinesa.  The 
words  of  the  Philosopher  troubled  him.  I 
do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  his  mind 
went  back  to  the  days  when  he  was  young 
and  innocent,  because  he  was  still  young, 
and  he  never  had  been  innocent ;  nor  do  I 
say  that  a  tear  rose  to  his  eyes  and  trickled 
down  his  cheek,  because  nothing  brought 
tears  into  his  eyes  except  a  speck  of  dust ; 
or  that  he  resolved  to  confine  himself  for 
the  future  to  legitimate  lawyer's  work, 
because  he  would  then  have  starved.  I 
only  say  that  he  felt  uncomfortable  and 
humiliated,  and  chiefly  so  because  an  old 
man  with  white  hair  and  a  brown  skin^— 
hang  it  I  a  common  Nigeer — ^had  bera  able 
to  bring  discord  intone  sweet  harmony 
of  his  thoughts. 

Lala  Boy  then  betook  himself  to  Joe's 
former  lodgings,  and  asked  for  that  gentle- 
man's present  address. 

The  landlady  professed  to  know  nothing. 

"  You  do  know,  however,"  he  persisted, 
reading  knowledge  in  her  eyes. 

**  Is  it  trouble  you  mean  for  himf'asked 
the  woman,  *'  and  him  such  a  fine,  well- 
set-up  young  man,  too  1  Is  it  trouble !  Oh, 
dear,  I  always  thought  he  got  his  money 
on  the  cross.  Look  here.  I  ain't  gomg 
to  round  on  him,  though  he  has  gone  away 
and  left  a  comfortable  room.  So  there  1 
And  you  may  go." 

Lala  Boy  opened  his  hand  There  were 
at  least  five  golden  sovereigns  glorifying 
his  dingy  palm. 

"  Can  gold,"  the  Moralist  asked,  "  ever 
increase  we  virtue  of  man  t  Woman,  how 
much!" 

"  Is  it  trouble  t "  she  repeated,  looking 
greedily  at  the  mOney.  "  Will  the  young 
man  get  copped  t " 


Lala  understood  no  London  slang.  Bat 
he  showed  his  hand  again. 

''How  much  1  Whoso  is  covetous  let  him 
know  that  his  heart  is  poor.    How  muehr 

''Poor  young  man!  111  take  them  all, 
please,  sir.    What's  he  done  %  * 

"Where  does  he  live)" 

"I  know  where  he  lives,"  she  said, 
"  because  our  Bill  rode  away  with  him  at 
the  back  of  his  cab,  and  saw  where  he  got 
out  He's  married  now,  and  his  wife  singB 
at  the  Music  Hall,  and  he  lives  on  her 
earnings.  Quite  the  sentleman  he  is  now, 
and  smokes  cigars  au  day  l<Hig.  There's 
his  address,  and  thank  you  fw  the  money. 
Oh,"  she  said  with  a  gasp.  "  To  think 
that  people  can  earn  five  pounds  so  easy." 

"  May  the  gold  procure  ycm  happincM 
— such  happiness  as  you  desire  I "  said  Lala 
Boy. 

"  It  will  nearly  pay  the  qoarter's  reni 
And  thaf  s  about  h^piness  enough  for  one 
morning." 

Joe  was  sittins;  in  his  room  alone,  half 
asleep^  In  f  aot^  he  had  a  head  upon  him. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet,  however,  when  he 
saw  Lala  Koy. 

" Hallo  1"  he  cried.  "You  here,  Nigt 
How  the  devil  did  you  find  out  my 
addressr' 

There  was  not  only  astonishment,  bat 
some  alarm  upon  his  conntenanoa 

"  Never  mind.  I  want  a  little  conversa- 
tion with  you,  Mr.  JosepL" 

"  Well,  sit  down  and  let  us  have  it  out 
I  say,  have  you  come  to  tell  me  that  yon 
did  sneak  those  papers,  after  all  ?  What 
did  you  get  for  themi" 

"I  have  not  come  to  tell  you  thai  I 
dare  say,  however,  we  shall  be  aUe,  some 
day,  to  tell  you  who  did  steal  tlie  papers-- 
if  any  were  stolen,  that  ia" 

"  Quite  so,  my  jolly  mariner.  If  any 
were  stolen.  Ho,  bo  !  you've  got  to  prove 
that  firsts  haven't  youf  How's  the  old 
man!" 

"  He  is  ill ;  he  is  feeble  with  Bfg^ ;  he  is 
weighed  down  with  misfortone.  I  am 
come,  Mr.  Joseph,  to  ask  your  help  for 
Um." 

"  My  help  for  him  1  Why,  can't  he  help 
hunselfr' 

"Four  or  five  years  affo  he  incurred  a 
debt  for  one  who  forged  his  name.  He 
needed  not  to  have  paid  that  money,  bat 
he  saved  a  man  from  prison." 

"Who  was  thatt  Who  fo^ed  hifl 
namel" 

"  I  do  not  name  that  man,  whose  end 
will  be  oonf umon,  unless  he  rep^it  and 
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make  amanda.  Thia  debt  has  grown  tuitil 
it  is  too  large  for  him  to  pay  it  Unleaa  it 
is  paid,  hia  whole  property,  hia  very  meana 
of  limgi  will  be  aold  by  the  creditor." 

''How  can  I  pay  him  back !    It  ia  three 
handred   and   fifty   poands   now"   aaid 
JosepiL 
''  Man,  thoa  haat  named  ihyaelf ." 
Joseph  atammered  bat  bloatered  atili 
"  Well— then— what  the  devil  do  yoa 
mean— you  and  your  forgery  I " 

''Forgery  ia  one  crime;  yon  have  ainoe 
committed,  perhapa,  othera.  Think.  Yon 
have  been  aaved  once  from  priaon  Will 
anyone  aave  yon  a  aeoond  timel  How 
have  Tou  ahown  yonr  gratitude  %  Will  yon 
now  do  aomething  for  yoor  benefactor  t " 

"  What  do  yoa  mean,  I  aay  1  What  do 
yoa  mean  with  yoor  forgery  and  priaon  t 
Hang  me,  if  I  oughtn't  to  kick  you  oat  of 
the  room  I  woold,  too,  if  yoa  were  ten 
years  yoanger.  Do  yoa  know,  air,  that  yoa 
areaddreattng  an  officer  and  a  genUemanf " 
"  There  ia  aometimea,  even  at  the  very 
end|  a  door  opened  for  repentance.  The 
door  is  open  now.  Yoang  man,  once  more, 
consider.  Yonr  grandfather  ia  old  and 
deatitate.  Will  you  help  him  1 " 
Joseph  heaitated. 

"I  don't  believe  he  ia  poor.  He  haa 
saved  up  all  hia  money  for  the  girl ;  let  her 
help  hint" 

"  You  are  wrong.  He  haa  aaved  nothing. 
Hia  granddaughter  maintains  heraelf  by 
teaching.  He  haa  not  a  penny.  You  have 
got  from  him  and  you  have  apent  aU  the 
money  he  had." 
'^  He  ought  to  have  aaved." 
*^  He  coald,  at  leaat,  have  lived  by  hia 
calling  but  for  you  and  for  thia  debt  which 
waa  incurred  for  yoa  He  ia  rained  by  it 
What  will  jrou  do  for  him  t " 

"I  am  not  going  to  do  anything  for 

him,"  aaid  Joae^   '*  la  it  likely  \    Did  he 

ever  have  anything  but  a  acowl  for  me  f " 

'^  He  who  injurea  another  ia  alwaya  in 

the   wrong.    You  will,  then,  do  nothing  9 

Tiiink.     It  ia  the  open  door.     He  ia  your 

grandfather ;  he  haa  kept  you  from  atarva- 

tion  when  you  were  turned  out  of  office 

for  drink  and  diahoneaty.    I  hear  that  you 

now  have  money.    I  have  been  told  that 

you  have  he&a  aeen  to  ahow  a  large  aum  of 

money.    Will  you  give  him  aome  T  " 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Joe  had  been,  the 
night  before,  having  a  feative  evening  at 
the  Moflic  Hall,  from  which  hia  wife  waa 
absent,  owing  to  temporary  indil^KMdtion. 
While  there,  he  tocMk  ao  much  Scotch 
whiakv   and  water  that  hia  tonsue  waa 


looaened  and  he  became  boastful ;  and  that 
to  80  fooUah  an  extent  that  he  actually 
brandished  in  the  eyea  of  the  multitude 
a  whole  handfbl  of  bank-notes.  He  now 
remembered  tiiis,  and  waa  ereatly  atnick 
by  the  curioua  fact  that  Lua  Boy  should 
aeem  to  know  it. 

'*  I  haven't  got  any  money.  It  waa  all 
brag  last  night.  I  couldn't  help  my  grand- 
father if  I  wanted  to." 

"  You  have  what  ia  left  of  three  hundred 
pounda,"  aaid  Lala  Boy. 

» If  I  said  that  last  nighty"  replied  Joe, 
''I  must  have  been  drunker  than  I 
thought  You  old  fool  1  the  flimsies  were 
dufifera.  Where  do  you  think  I  could 
raiae  three  hundred  pounds)  No,  no — 
I'm  sorry  for  the  old  man,  but  I  can't  help 
him.  I'm  going  to  sea  again  in  a  day  or 
twa  We  jolly  sailors  don't  make  much 
money,  bnt  if  a  pound  or  two,  when  I 
come  home,  wiQ  be  of  any  use  to  him,  he's 
only  got  to  say  the  word.  After  all,  I 
believe  it's  a  kid,  got  up  between  yoa  The 
old  man  must  have  aaved  aomethmg." 

<'  You  will  suffer  him,  then,  even  to  be 
taken  to  the  workhouse  1 " 

*'  Why,  I  can't  help  it,  and  I  suppose 
youll  have  to  go  there  too.  Ho,  ho  1  I  say, 
Nig  I "  He  began  to  laugh.  "  Ho,  ho  1 
They  won't  let  you  wear  that  old  fez  of 
yours  at  the  workhouse.  How  beautiful 
you'll  look  in  the  workhouse  uniform,  won't 
vou  I  I'll  come  home,  and  bring  you  some 
baccy.    Now  you  can  cheeae  it^  old  'un." 

*<  I  wiU  go,  if  that  ia  what  you  meaa 
It  ia  the  laat  time  that  you  will  be  asked 
to  help  your  grandfather.  The  door  is 
closed.  You  btve  had  one  more  chance,- 
and  you  have  thrown  it  away." 

So  he  departed,  and  Joe,  who  waa  of 
a  aelf-reliant  and  aanguine  dispoaition, 
thought  nothing  of  the  warning,  which 
waa  therefore  tluown  away  and  wasted. 

As  for  Lala,  he  called  a  cab,  and  drove 
to  ShadwelL  And  if  any  man  ever  felt 
that  he  was  an  Instrument  set  apart  to 
carry  out  a  Scheme  of  Vengeance,  that 
Hindoo  Philoaopher  felt  like  ona  The 
Count  of  Monte  Ohriato  himself  waa  not 
more  filled  with  tiie  Faith  and  Conviction 
of  hia  Divine  obligation. 

In  the  afternoon  he  returned  to  Chelaea, 
and  perhapa  one  who  knew  him  mi^ht 
have  remarked  upon  his  face  something  hke 
a  gleam  of  satisfaction.  He  had  done  his 
duty. 

It  waa  now  five  days  aince  the  fatal  dis- 
covery. Mr.  Emblem  still  remained  up- 
stairs in  his  chahr:  but  he  waa  slowlv 
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reoovering.  He  cleurly  remembered  that 
he  hftd  been  robbed,  and  the  prinoipal 
sign  of  ihe  shook  was  his  firm  oonviotion 
that  by  his  own  exercise  of  memory  Iris 
had  been  enabled  to  enter  into  possession 
of  her  own. 

As  regards  the  Bill  of  Sale,  he  had  clean 
forgotten  it  Now,  in  the  morningi  there 
happened  a  thing  which  .surprised  James 
yery  much.  The  Man  in  Possession  was 
recalled.  He  went  away.  So  that  the 
money  most  haye  been  paid.  James  was 
so  astonished  that  he  ran  upstairs  to  tell 
Iris. 

"  Then,"  said  the  girl,  "  we  shall  not  be 
tamed  ont  after  all  Bat  who  has  paid 
the  money  % " 

It  could  haye  been  no  other  than  Arnold. 
Yet  when,  later  in  the  day,  he  was  taxed 
with  hayiug  committed  the  good  aotioui 
Arnold  stoutly  denied  it  He  had  not  so 
much  money  in  the  world,  he  said ;  in  fact^ 
he  had  no  money  at  all 

*'  The  good  man,"  said  the  Philosopher, 
''  has  friends  of  whom  he  knoweth  not  As 
the  riyer  returns  its  waters  to  the  sea,  so 
the  heart  rejoiceth  in  returning  benefits 
receiyed." 

"  Oh,  Lala,"  said  Iris.  «  But  on  whom 
haye  we  conferred  any  benefits ! " 

"The  moon  shines  upon  all  alike," 
said  Lala,  '<and  knows  not  what  she 
illumines." 

<<Lala  Boy,"  said  Arnold,  suddenly 
getting  a  gleam  of  intelligence,  "  it  is  you 
who  haye  paid  this  money." 

«You,Lalar' 

"  No  one  else  could  haye  paid  it,"  said 
Arnold. 

"  But  I  thought— I  thought "  said 

Iris. 

''You  thought  I  had  no  money  at  all 
Children,  I  haye  some.  One  may  liye 
without  money  in  Hindostan,  but  in 
England  eyen  the  Philosopher  cannot 
meditate  unless  he  can  pay  for  food  and 
shelter.  I  haye  money,  Im,  and  I  haye  paid 
the  usurer  enough  to  satisfy  hint  Let  us 
say  no  more." 

''Oh, Lab  1"  The  tears  came  to  Iris's 
eyes.  *'  And  now  we  shall  go  on  Hyine  as 
before."  ® 

"I  think  not,"  he  replied.  "In  the 
generations  of  Man,  the  seasons  continue 
side  by  side ;  but  spring  does  not  always 
continue  with  winter." 

"  I  know,  now,"  interrupted  Mr.  Emblem, 
suddenly  waking  into  )ife  and  recollection ; 
"  I  could  not  remember  at  first  Now  I 
know  yery  well,  but  I  cannot  tell  how,  that 


the  man  who  stole  my  papers  is  my  own 
l^randsoa  James  would  not  steal  Jimes 
IS  eurious;  he  wants  to  read  over  my 
shoulders  what  I  am  writing.  He  would 
pry  and  find  out  But  he  would  not  steal 
It  doesn't  matter  much— does  it  1 — einoe  I 
was  able  to  repair  the  loss — ^I  always  had 
a  most  excellent  memory — and  Iris  has 
now  receiyed  her  inheritance ;  but  it  is  my 
ffrandson  Joe  who  has  stolen  the  papers. 
My  daughter's  son  came  home  from 
Australia  when— -but  this  I  learned  after- 
wards — ^he  had  already  disgraced  himself 
thera  He  ran  into  debt^  and  I  paid  Ub 
debts ;  he  forged  my  name  and  I  accepted 
the  Bill ;  he  took  all  the  money  I  coula  let 
him  haye,  and  still  he  asked  for  more. 
There  is  no  one  in  the  world  who  would 
rob  me  of  those  jMipers  except  JosepL" 

Now,  the  door  was  open  to  the  stair- 
case, and  the  door  of  communication 
between  the  shop  and  the  hoose-passaee 
was  also  opea  This  seems  a  deitul  hardOfy 
worth  notmg ;  yet  it  proyed  of  the  greate^ 
importance.  Erom  such  small  trifles  follow 
great  eyents.  Obsenre  that  as  yet  no 
positiye  proof  was  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
conspirators  which  would  actually  eonnect 
Iris  with  Claude  Deseret  The  prooft  were 
in  the  stolen  papers,  and  though  Olara  had 
those  papers,  who  was  to  show  that  these 
papers  were  actually  those  in  the  sealed 
packet! 

When  Mr.  Emblem  finished  speaking,  no 
one  replied,  because  Arnold  and  Lala  mew 
the  facts  already,  but  did  not  wish  to 
sproMl  them  abroad ;  and  nezt^  beeanae  to 
Iris  it  was  nothing  new  that  her  cousin 
was  a  bad  man,  and  because  she  thought, 
now  that  the  Man  in  Possession  waa  gone, 
they  might  just  as  well  fo^et  the  ]pmpex9, 
and  go  on  as  if  all  this  fuss  IumI  not 
happened. 

In  the  silence  that  followed  this  speech, 
they  heard  the  yoice  of  James  downstairs, 
saying: 

"I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir,  that  Mr. 
Emblem  is  ill  upstairs,  and  you  can't  see 
him  to-day." 

"  111,  is  he  f  I  am  yery  sornf .  Take 
him  my  compliments,  James.  Mr.  Frank 
Farrar's  compliments,  and  tell  him " 

And  then  Mr.  Emblem  sprang  to  his 
feet,  crying : 

"  Stop  mm  I  stop  him  I  Go  downstairs, 
someone,  and  stop  hisn  1  I  don't  know 
where  he  liyes.    Stop  him  1  stop  him  I " 

Arnold  rushed  down  the  stairs.  He 
found  in  the  shop  an  elderly  gentleman, 
carrying  a  bundle  of  books.  It  ¥rsw»  in  f  act^ 
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Mr.  Farrar  come  to  ne^tiate  the  sale  of 
another  work  from  his  hbraiy. 

**l  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Arnold, 
"  llr.  Emblem  ia  moat  anxioiis  to  see  yon. 
Would  yon  step  npstaira  Y " 

"Qaiok,  Mr.  Farrar— qnick,"  the  old 
man  held  him  tight  by  the  hand.  "  Tell 
me  before  my  memory  mns  away  with  me 
again — ^tell  ma  Listen,  Iris  1  Tet  it  doesn't 

matter,    because   yon   have   already 

Tell  me——''  He  seemed  about  to  wander 
again,  but  he  pnlled  himself  together  with 
a  great  effort  "  Yon  knew  my  son-in-law 
before  his  marriaga" 

''Sarely,  Mr.  Emblem;  I  knew  yonr 
son-in-law,  and  his  father,  and  all  his 
peoplcL" 

''  And  his  name  was  not  Aglen,  at  all  t " 
asked  Arnold. 

"  No;  he  took  the  name  of  Aglen  from  a 
fancied  feeling  of  pride  when  he  quarrelled 
with  his  father  about — ^well,it  was  about  his 
marriage,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Emblem;  became 
to  London,  and  tried  to  make  his  wa^  by 
writing,  and  thought  to  do  it,  and  either 
to  hide  a  failure  or  brighten  a  success,  by 
using  a  pseudonym,    reople  were  more 
jealous  about  their  names  in  those  days. 
He  had  better,"  added  the  unsuccessful 
veteran  of   letters,    "he  had   far  better 
have  made  his  living  as  a — ^as  a" — he  looked 
about  him  for  a  fitting  simile — "as  a  book- 
seller." 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  Arnold,  "  what  was 
his  real  name  Y  " 

"His   name  was    Claude   Deseret,  of 
coursa'* 

"Iris,"  said  Arnold,  taking  her  hand, 
"  this  is  the  last  proof.  We  have  known 
it  for  four  or  five  days,  but  we  wanted  the 
final  proof,  and  now  we  have  it  My  dear, 
you  are  die  cousin  of  Clara  Holland, 
and  all  her  fortune,  by  her  grandfather's 
will,  18  yours.  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
safe.  This  was  what  the  stolen  papers 
told  you." 

CHAPTER  XIV.      THE  HAND  OF  FATE, 

At  the  first  stroke  of  noon  next  da^, 
Arnold  arrived  at  his  cousin's  house  m 
Chester  Square.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Irisy  by  Lala  Roy,  and  by  Mr.  Frank 
Farrar. 

'*  Piay,  Arnold,  what  is  meant  b^  all 
this  mystery  Y"  asked  Clara,  receiving 
him  and  his  party  with  considerable 
surprise. 

**  I  will  explain  all  in  a  few  minutes,  my 
Clara.  Meanwhile,  have  you  done 
'nrlia.t  von  nromised  1 " 


"  Tes.  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Washington.  He 
will  be  here,  I  expect,  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  You  wrote  exactly  in  the  form  of  words 
you  promised  me  Y " 

"  Yes,  exactlv.  I  asked  him  to  meet  me 
here  this  mommg  at  a  quarter  past  twelve, 
in  order  to  discuss  a  few  points  connected 
vntii  Iris's  future  arrangements,  before  he 
left  for  America,  andl  wroteon  the  envelope, 
'Immediate  and  important' " 

"  Very  well  He  will  be  sure  to  come, 
I  think.  Perhaps  your  cousin  will  insist 
upon  another  cheque  for  fifty  pounds  beiog 
given  to  him." 

"  Arnold,  you  are  extremely  suspicious 
and  most  ungenerous  aboutDr.  Washington, 
on  whose  truth  and  disinterested  honesty 
I  thoroughly  rely." 

"We  shall  see.  Meanwhile,  Clara,  I 
desire  to  present  to  you  a  young  lady  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken.  This  is 
MIm  Aglen,  who  is,  I  need  haid^  say,  deeply 
anxious  to  win  your  good  opinion.  And 
this  is  Lala  Roy,  an  Indian  gentleman  who 
knew  her  father,  and  has  lived  in  the  same 
house  with  her  for  twenty  years.  Our 
debt — Ishall  soon  be  able  tosayyour  debt — 
of  gratitude  to  this  eenUeman  for  his  long 
kindness  to  Miss  Aglen — ^is  one  which  can 
never  be  repaid." 

Clara  gave  the  most  frigid  bow  to  both 
Iris  and  Lala  Boy. 

"Really,  Arnold,  you  are  talking  in 
enigmas  this  morning.  What  am  I  to 
understand  Y  What  has  this  gentleman 
to  do  with  my  appointment  with  Dr. 
Washington  Y  " 

"  My  dear  cousin,  I  am  so  happy  this 
morning  that  I  wonder  I  do  not  talk  in 
conundrums,  or  rondeaux,  or  terza  rima. 
It  is  a  mere  chance,  I  assure  you.  Perhaps 
I  may  break  out  in  rhymes  presently.  This 
evening  we  will  have  fireworks  in  the 
square,  roast  a  whole  ox,  invite  the  neigh- 
bours, and  dance  about  a  majrpole.  You 
shall  lead  ofi*  the  dance,  Clara." 

"  Pray  go  on,  Arnold  AU  this  is  very 
inexplicaUa" 

"  Tiiis  gentleman,  however,  is  a  very  old 
friend  of  yours,  Clara  Do  you  not  recognise 
Mr.  Frank  Farrar,  who  used  to  stay  at  the 
Hall  in  the  old  days  Y" 

"I  remember  Mr.  Farrar  very  well." 
Clara  gave  htm  her  hand.  "  But  I  should 
not  have  known  him.  Whv  have  we  never 
met  in  society  during  all  these  years, 
Mr.  Farrar  Y" 

"  I  suppose  because  I  have  been  out  of 
society,  Miss  Holland,"  said  the  scholar. 
"When  a  man  marries,  and  has  a  larsre 
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f AmQy,  and  a  small  inoome,  and  grows  old, 
and  has  to  se^  the  young  fellows  shoving 
him  oat  at  every  point,  he  doesn't  care 
much  about  society.  I  hope  yon  are  well 
and  happy." 

"  I  am  very  well,  audi  ought  to  be  happy, 
because  I  have  recovered  Claude's  lost 
heiress,  my  cousin,  Iris  Desecet,  and  she  is 
the  best  and  most  delightful  of  girls,  with 
the  warmest  heart  and  the  sweetest  in- 
stincts of  a  lady  by  descent  and  birtL" 

She  looked  severely  at  Arnold,  who  said 
nothing,  but  smiled  incredulously. 

Mr.  Farrar  looked  from  Iris  to  Miss 
Holland,  bewildered. 

''And  why  do  you  come  to  see  me 
to-d^,  Mr.  Farrar — and  with  Arnold  9 " 

"  iSecause  I  have  undertaken  to  answer 
one  question  presently,  which  Mr.  Arbnth- 
not  is  to  ask  ma  That  is  why  I  am  here. 
Not  but  what  it  gives  me  the  iipreatest 
pleasure  to  see  yon  again,  Miss  Hollandi 
after  so  many  years." 

"  Our  poor  Glaade  died  in  America^  you 
know,  Mr.  Farrar." 

"  So  I  have  recently  heard." 

'<  And  left  one  daughter." 

"  That  also  I  have  learned."  He  looked 
at  Iris. 

"  She  ii  with  me,  here  in  this  house,  and 
has  been  with  me  for  a  week.  You 
may  understand,  Mr.  Farrar,  the  happi- 
ness I  feel  in  having  with  me  Claude's  omy 
daughter." 

Mr.  Farrar  looked  from  her  to  Arnold 
with  increasing  amazement.  Bat  he  said 
nothing. 

'^I  have  appointed  this  morning,  at 
Arnold's  request^"  Clara  went  on,  '<  to  have 
an  interview,  perhaps  the  last,  with  the 
gentleman  who  brought  my  dear  Iris  from 
America.  I  say,  at  Arnold's  request^ 
because  he  asked  n^e  to  do  tlus,  and  I 
have  always  trusted  him  implicitly,  and  I 
hope  he  is  not  going  to  bring  trouble  up<m 
us  now,  although  I  do  not»  I  confess,  un- 
derstand the  presence  of  his  friends  or 
their  connection  with  my  cousin." 

''My  dear  Clara,"  said  Arnold  again, 
"  I  ask  for  nothing  but  patienoa  And  that 
only  for  a  few  moments.  As  for  the 
papers,  you  have  them  all  in  your  posses- 
sion 1" 

Yes ;  they  are  locked  up  in  my  strong 
box." 

"Do  not,  on  any  account^  give  them  to 
anybody.  However,  after  this  momiAg 
you  will  not  be  asked.  Have  you  taken 
as  yet  any  steps  at  all  for  the  transference 
of  your  property  to— to  the  rightful  heir  1 " 


"  Not  yet" 

"  Thank  goodness  1  And  now,  Glan,  I 
will  ask  you,  as  soon  as  Dr.  Washington 
and — your  cousin — are  in  the  dniring* 
room,  to  ring  the  belL  You  need  not 
explain  why.  We  will  answer  the  summooB, 
and  we  wul  give  all  the  explanations  that 
may  be  requued." 

<'I  will  not  have  my  cousin  vexed, 
Arnold." 

"You  shall  not  Your  cousin  shall 
never  be  vexed  by  me  as  long  as  I  liva" 

"And  Dr.  Washington  must  not  be  in 
anyway  offended.  Consider  theiedingi 
of  an  American  g^tlemauj  Amdd.  He 
is  my  guest" 

"You  may  thoroughly  rely  upon  my 
consideration  fcur  the  feelings  <rf  an 
American  gentleman.  Qo;  uiers  ia  a 
knock  at  the  door.  Go  to  receive  bim, 
and,  when  both  are  in  the  room,  ring  the 
belL" 

Joe  was  in  excellent  spirits  that  morning. 
His  interview  with  Lala  Soy  convinced 
him  that  nothing  whatever  was  known  of 
the  papers,  therefore  nothing  eould  be 
suspected.  What  a  fo<d,  he  thought  must 
be  bis  grandfather,  to  have  had  these 
papers  in  his  hands  Sot  eighteen  years 
and  never  to  have  opened  the  packet  in 
obedience  to  the  injunction  of  a  dead  man  i 
Had  it  been  his  own  case,  he  would  have 
opened  the  papers  without  the  least  delay, 
maatered  tiie  contents,  and  instantly 
claimed  the  property.  He  would  have 
gone  on  to  use  it  for  his  own  purposes  and 
private  gain,  and  with  an  uninterrupted 
run  of  eighteen  years,  he  wonld  most 
certainly  have  made  a  very  pretty  thing 
out  of  it 

However,  everything  works  well  for  him 
who  greatly  dares.  His  wife  would  manage 
for  him  better  than  he  could  do  it  for 
himself.  Yet  a  few  weeks,  and  the  great 
fortune  would  £all  into  his  haads.  He 
walked  all  the  way  to  Chester  Square, 
considering  how  he  shcMild  spend  the 
money.  There  are  some  forms  of  foolish- 
ness, such  as,  say,  those  conneoted  with 
art,  Uterature,  charity,  and  woik  for  others, 
which  attract  s(Hne  rich  men,  bat  which  ho 
was  not.  at  all  tempted  to  commit  There 
were  others,  however,  connected  with 
horsei,  races,  betting,  and  gambling,  which 
tempted  him  stnmgly..  In  fact,  Joseph 
contemplated  spending  this  money  wholly 
on  his  own  pleasures  Probably  it  would 
be  a  part  of  his  pleasure  to  teas  a  few 
crumbs  to  his  wif a 

It  is*  sad  to  record  that  Lotty^  finding 
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heraelf  received  with  so  mnoh  enthuBiasm, 
had  already  began  to  fall  off  in  her 
behaviour.  Even  Glarai  who  thought  she 
discovered  every  hour  some  new  point  of 
resemblance  in  the  girl  to  her  faUier,  was 
fain  to  admit  that  the  **  Americanisms " 
were  much  too  pronounced  for  general 
society. 

Her  laugh  was  louder  and  more  frequent; 
her  jests  were  rough  and  common;  she 
used  slang  words  freely ;  her  gestures  were 
extravagant,  and  she  walked  m  the  streets 
as  if  she  wished  everyone  to  notice  her.  It 
is  the  walk  of  the  Music  Hall  stage,  and 
the  trick  of  it  consists  chiefly  in  giving,  so 
to  speak,  prominence  to  the  shoulders 
and  oscillation  to  the  skirts.  In  fact^ 
she  was  one  of  those  ladies  who  ardently 
desire  that  all  the  world  should  notice 
them. 

Further,  in  her  conversation,  she  showed 
an  acquaintance  with  certain  phases  of  the 
English  lower  life  which  was  astonishing 
in  an  American  eirL  But  Clara  had  no 
suspicion — ^none  whatever. 

One  thing  the  girl  did  which  pleased  her 
mightily. 

She  was  never  tired  of  hearing  about  her 
father,  and  his  way  of  looking,  standing, 
walking,  folding  his  hands,  and  holdi^ 
himself.  And  constantly  more  and  more 
Clara  detected  these  little  tricks  in  his 
daughter.    Perhaps  she  learned  them. 

<<  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  to  think  that  I 
ever  thought  you  unlike  your  dear  father  1 " 
So  that  it  made  her  extremely  uncom- 
fortable to  detect  a  certain  reserve  in 
Arnold  towards  the  girl,  and  then  a  dis- 
like of  Arnold  in  the  girl  hersell  How- 
ever, she  was  accustomed  to  act  by  Arnold's 
advice,  and  consented,  when  he  asked  her, 
to  arrange  so  that  Arnold  might  meet  Dr. 
Washington.  As  if  anything  that  so  much 
as  looked  like  suspicion  could  be  thought 
of  for  a  moment ! 

But  the  bell  rang,  and  Arnold,  followed 
by  his  party,  led  the  way  from  the  mom- 
me-room  to  the  drawing-room.  Dr.  Joseph 
Washington  was  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  door.  The  girl  was  dressed  as  if  she 
had  just  come  from  a  walk,  and  was  holding 
Clara's  hand. 

"  Tes,  madam,"  he  was  saying  softly,  "I 
return  to-morrow  to  America,  and  my  wife 
and  my  children.  I  leave  our  dear  rirl  in 
the  greatest  confidence  in  your  hands.  I 
only  venture  to  advise  that,  to  avoid 
lawyers'  expenses,  you  should  simply  in- 
struct somebody--* the  r^ht  person  —  to 
transfer  the  property  from  your  name  to 


the  name  of  Iri&  Then  you  will  be  saved 
troubles  and  formalities  of  every  kind  As 
for  me,  my  home  is  in  America " 

<'No,  Joseph^"  said  Lala  Eoy  gently; 
''itisinShadweU." 

"It  is  a  lie  1"  he  cried,  starting;  "it  is 
an  infernal  lie ! " 

"Iris,"  said  Arnold,  "  lift  your  veil,  my 
dear.  Mr.  Farrar,  who  is  thu  young  ladyl 
Look  upon  this  face,  Clara." 

"This  is  the  daughter  of  Claude 
Deseret,"  said  Mr.  Farrar,  "  if  she  is  the 
daughter  of  the  man  who  married  Alice 
Emblem,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Aglen." 

Clara  turned  a  terrified  face  to  Arnold. 

"  Arnold,  help  me  I " 

"  Whose  face  is  thisT'  he  repeated. 

« It  is— GUxkI  Heavens  1— it  is  the  face  of 
your  portrait.  It  is  Claude's  face  again. 
They  are  his  very  ejes "    She  covered 


her  face  with  her  hands.  "  Oh,  Arnold, 
what  is  it !    Who  is  this  other  Y  " 

"  This  other  lady,  Clara,  is  a  Music  Hall 
Smger,  who  calls  herself  Carlotta  Claridane, 
irif  e  of  this  man,  who  is  not  an  American 
at  all,  but  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Emblem, 
the  bookseller,  and  therefore  cousin  of 
Iris.  It  is  he  who  robbed  his  grandfather 
of  the  papers  which  you  have  in  your 
possession,  Clara.  And  this  is  an  audacious 
conspiracy,which  we  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  unearth  and  detect,  step  by  step." 

"  Oh,  can  such  wickedness  be  t "  said 
Clara ;  "  and  in  my  house,  too  1 " 

"Joe,"  said  Lotty,  "the  game  is  up.  I 
knew  it  wouldn't  last" 

"Let  them  prove  it,"  said  Joe;  "let 
them  prove  it.    I  defy  yon  to  prove  it" 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Joe,"  said  his  wife. 
"  Bemember,"  she  wldspered, "  you've  got  a 
pocketful  of  money.    Let  us  £;o  peaceably.'' 

"As  for  you.  Nigger,"  said  Joe,  "I'll 
hteak  every  bone  in  your  body." 

"  Not  here,"  said  Arnold ;  "  there  wil 
be  no  breaking  of  bones  in  this  hous&" 

Lotty  began  to  laufih. 

"  The  gentle  blood  always  shows  itself 
doesn't  it  1 "  she  said.  "  I've  got  the  rea 
instincts  of  a  lady,  haven't  If  Oh,  it  wai 
beautiful  while  it  lasted.  Aad  every  da] 
more  and  more  like  my  father." 

"Arnold,"  cried  poor  Clara,  crushed 
«  help  me  I " 

"  Come,"  said  Arnold,  "  you  had  bette: 
go  at  once." 

"I  won't  laugh  at  you,"  said  Lott^ 
"It's  a  shame,  and  you're  a  good  od 
thing.  But  it  did  me  good,  it  really  did 
to  hear  all  about  the  gentle  blood.  Come 
Joe.    Let  us^o  away  quietly." 


mm^m 
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She  took  her  hneband's  amu  Joe  was 
itandiog  sullen  and  desperate.  Mr. 
3halker  was  right  It  wanted  very  litUe 
nore  to  make  him  fall  upon  the  whole 
party,  and  go  off  with  a  fight 

<*  Tonng  woman/'  said  Lala  Boy,  ''  yon 
tiad  better  not  go  outside  the  house  with 
the  man.  It  wiU  be  well  for  yon  to  wait 
ODtil  he  has  gone." 

<<  Why  1  He  is  my  husband,  whatever 
we  have  done,  and  I'm  not  ashamed  of 

him." 

« Is  he  yonr  husband  Y  Ask  him  what 
I  meant  when  I  said  his  home  was  at 
ShadwelL" 

*'  Come,  Lotty,"  said  Joe,  with  a  curious 
chanse  of  manner.     **  Let  us  go  at  once." 

•<  Wait,"  Lala  repeated.  "Wait,  young 
woman,  let  him  go  first  Pray — pray  let 
him  go  first" 

"  Why  should  I  wait  1  I  go  with  my 
husband." 

"I  thought  to  save  jrou  from  shame. 
But  if  you  will  go  with  hmi,  ask  him  again 
why  his  home  is  at  Shadwell,  and  why  he 
left  his  wife." 

Lotty  sprang  upon  her  husband,  and 
caught  his  wrists  with  both  hands. 

"Joe,  what  does  he  mean  1  Tell  me  he 
is  a  liar." 

*<  That  would  be  useless,"  said  Lala  Boy. 
"Because  a  very  few  minutes  will  prove 
the  contrary.  Better,  however,  that  he 
should  go  to  prison  for  marrying  two 
^vives  than  for  robbing  his  grandfather's 
safa" 

"  It's  a  lie ! "  Joe  repeated,  looking  as 
dangerous  as  a  wild  boar  brought  to  bay. 

"There  was  a  Joseph  Gallop,  formerly 
assistant  purser  in  the  service  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Company,"  continued  the  Man  of  Fate, 
"  who  married,  nine  months  ago,  a  certain 
widow  at  Shadwell.  He  was  turned  out 
of  the  service,  and  he  married  her  because 
ihe  had  a  prosperous  lodging-housa" 

"Oh— h  I "  cried  Lotty.  "  You  villain  ! 
fou  thought  to  live  upon  my  earnings, 
lid  you  Y  Tou  put  me  up  to  pretend  to 
le    somebody    else.      Miss    Holland" — 


she   fell  upon   her   knees,  literally  aoj 
simply,  and  without  any  theatrical  pretend 
at   all  —  "forgive   me  I     I  am  prope^ 
punished.    Oh,  he  is  made  of  lies  1 
told  me  that  the  real  Iris  was  dead 
buried,  and  he  was  the  rightful  heir ; 
as  for  you"-Hdie  sprang  to  her  feet 
turned  upon  her  nusband — "I  know 
is  true.    I  know  it  is  true — ^I  can   see 
within  your  guilty  eyes." 

"If  you  have  any  doubt,"  said  Lalj 
"here  is  a  copy  of  the  marriage-i 
cate." 

She  took  it^  read  it,  and  put  it  in  het| 
pocket    Then  she  went  out  of  the  rooi 
without  another  word,  but  with  rage  and 
revenge  in  her  eyes. 

Joseph  followed  her,  saying  no  more 
He  had  lost  more  than  he  thought 
lose.    But  there  was  still  time  to 
and  he  had  most  of  the  money  in 
pocket 

But  another  surprise  awaited  him. 

The  lady  from  Shadwell,  in  fact^ 
waiting  for  him  outside  the  door.     Wil 
her  were  a  few  Shadwell  friends,  of 
seafaring  profession,  come  to  see  fair  pla] 
It  was  a  disgraceful  episode  in  the  histoi 
of  Chester  Square.    After  five  minutes 
so,  during  which  no  wdsher  on  a  rac< 
course  was  ever  more  hardly  used,    tw< 
policemen  interfered  to  rescue  the  man  of] 
two  wives,  and  there  was  a  procession  all' 
the  way  to  the  police-court,  where,  after- 
several  charges  of  assault  had  been  pre- 
ferred  and  proved    against   half-a-dozen 
mariners,  Joseph  was  hmiself  charged  with 
bigamy,  both  wives  giving  evidence,  and 
committed  for  trial 

His  old  friend,  Mr.  David  Chalker, 
one  ia  sorry  to  add,  refused  to  give  bail, 
so  that  he  remained  in  custody,  and 
will  now  endure  hardness  for  a  somewhat 
lengthened  period. 

"Clara,"  said  Arnold,  "Iris  will  atay 
with  you,  if  you  ask  her.  We  shall  not 
marry,  my  dear,  without  your  permisaion. 
I  have  promised  that  already,  have  I 
not  1 " 
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The  Onginal  and  First         f^^^DKI        CI    ^^1   IE? 
Kanotactorcd  li  Great  Britain.    ^V/lal^        rl^^^ri. 


Unrivalled     Food    of   Heallh   for  Children  and  InvaiidB. 

The  Best  Known  Material  for  Puddings,  Custards,  Oakes,  Blano-mang 

And  a  Variet;  of  DELICIOUS  PBEPAE&TIOHS  FOB  THE  TABLE. 
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WILLIAM  POLSON  &  CO.,  PAISLEY  AND  LONDON. 


Part  194,  New  SBRnis.— February,  1885. 


THB  ONLY  LASTING  FMBASUBK  IN  THIS  LIF»  IS 

ooisrTB]yci»Xi.A.Tioisr. 

A  BKILE.— The  oload  miut  be  dAik,  or  the  onp  vtty  Httori  that  a  Smile  (of  Lore)  oaanot  enter  or  iweeten. 
When  Love  epeaks.  the  voice  of  all  the  goda  makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony.'*-iSAaJbMpeare. 

TN  THB  BATTLB  OF  THIS  LIFE  BNO'S  FRUIT  SALT  IS  AN 
J-  IMPEBATIVB  HYQIBNIO  NBBD,  or  Neceeaary  Adjonot;  it  keeps  the 
blood  parot  prerents  fovera  aad  acute  inflammatory  diaeaeee,  and  removea  the 
injorioaa  effects  arising  from  stimnlants  and  narootlcs,  snoh  as  alooholt  tobaooo,  tea. 
and  coffee.  By  natoial  means,  it  thna  restozw  the  nerTOxu  system  to  Its  normal 
condition,  by  preventing  the  great  danger  of  i)oiaoned  blood  and  oTei>oerebral  activity, 
nerronsness,  irritability,  worry,  etc. 

PALPITATION  OF  THB  HBABT,  caused  by  Liver  Derangement  and 
Indigefttion,  treqnenfly  called  (or  mistaken  for)  HsARf  DtBSAs>.-^"T)ii  the  14th 
of  April  I  pnrohased  a  bottle  of  your  FBUIT  SALT,  not  feeling  very  well  at  the 
time,  and  it  nad  an  effect  that  I  never  anticipated  when  I  boo^t  it.  I  had  snfferedi 
more  or  lens,  since  the  year  1841  from  Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  but  very  badly 
during  the  last  few  years*  The  least  thing  would  produce  it  during  ^o  ^^»  *^^ 
at  lUght  my  sleep  was  very  much  disturbed.  Strange  to  say,  after  the  first  dose  of 
FRTTiT  SALT  palpitations  suddenly  ceased,  and  have  not  since  returned.    Out  of 

gratitude  for  the  benefit  whloh  I  have  xeceivedt  I  have  recommended  it  to  all  my  friends 
oth  in  London  and  Yarmouth :  at  the  same  time,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  state  the  above 
facts,  nf  wbioh  you  can  make  whatever  uselyou  please.— I  am,  dear  Btr,  yonrs  reepect* 
fully,  TauTH." 

UNDI^DS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  LIVBS  IfLkY  BB  SAVBD  ANNUALLY,  AND  MILLIONS 
FBBBD  FROM  INCALOULABLB  SUFFBRINQ.— MiUions  have  died  from  Preventable  Diseases  in  this 
Country.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  avert  this.  With  each  botUe  of  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT  is  wrapped  a  large  Illus* 
trated  Sheet,  showing  the  best  means  of  stamping  out  Infectious  Diseases,  Fevers,  Bloob  Poxsoirs,  &o.  If  this 
invaluable  Information  were  universally  carried  out,  many  forms  of  Disease  now  producing  much  havoc  would  cease  to 
exist,  as  PLieus,  Lbpbost,  Ac,  have  done,  when  the  true  cause  haa  becomt  known, 

TTiVERYTHINa  BUT  THB  PLAINBST  FOOD  DISAORBBD  WITH  MB.-"Onslow  Gardens,  London, 
•I^  8.W.,  Sept.  10, 1882.— Sir,— Allow  me  to  express  to  you  my  gratitude  for  the  wonderful  Preventive  of  Sick  Headache 
which  you  have  given  to  the  world  in  your  FRuIT  SALT.  For  two  years  and  a  hsJf  I  suffered  much  from  sick  headache, 
and  seldom  passed  a  week  without  one  or  more  attacks.  Five  months  ago  I  oommenoed  taking  your  FRUIT  SALT  daily, 
and  have  not  had  one  headache  during  that  time ;  whereas  formerly  everything  but  the  plainest  food  disagreed  with  me. 
am  now  ahnoit  indifferent  as  to  diet.  One  quality  vour  medicine  has  above  others  of  its  kind  is  that  to  it  the  patient 
oes  not  become  a  slave,  and  I  am  now  finding  myself  able  gradually  lo  discontinue  its  use.  I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently 
or  conferring  on  me  such  a  benefit ;  and  if  this  letter  can  be  used  in  any  way,  I  shall  be  really  glad,  merely  begging  that 
he  initials  only  of  my  name  may  be  published.— I  am.  Sir,  yours  gratefully,  TauTH." 

4i  TJBAIiTH  IS  THB  GRBATBST  OF  ALL  POSSBSSIONS,  and  'tis  a  maxim  with  me  that  a  Hale  (>)bbler 
J-L    is  a  better  man  than  a  Sick  SZing."— BicKSBSTAvy.  A  natural  way  of  restoring  or  preserving  health.  Use  ENO'S 
FBUIT  SALT  (prepared  from  sound  ripe  fruit).   It  is  a  pleasant  beverage,  both  cooling,  refreshing,  and  invigorating. 

OAUTION.— SaxtmiM  each  BoUU,  and  ae$  the  Cdptuie  U  marked  "END'S  FRUIT  SALT."    WUkout  U,  you  havt  Um 
imfosed  on  &y  a  Wfrthlm  imitation,    SOLD  BY  AIL  CHEMISTS, 

PreiMtfed  only  at  Bno'e  Fmlt  Salt  Works,  Hatoham,  London,  SJiL»  by  J«  C.  BNOV  Patent. 
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lEIB  FAKOUB  FAULT  XEMOHB  li  oitfMllad  la  tha 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JM  PuhUshed.     Posi  Free,  Iff. ;  Btmnd,  29. 

The  Beauties  of  Festus, 

Bt  ▲  Stusxmt,  ^ 

SBiafeCTiaKB   FBOH   FHIUP   J.  BAILEY'S 
CSIiEBBATED   POEM. 


International  Health  Exhibit! 


The  Poem  has  won  snch  an  amount  of  popinlarity 
that  it  has  already  passed  through  ten  editions  in 
England  and  thirty  in  America.  At  the  time  of  its 
publication  it  received  extraordinary  commendation 
from  the  Press  of  'both  ConntrieSi  and  from  many 
of  their  celebrated  and  soSentifio  men. 


"  ThS  bsaatieB  are  sndh  as  msy  ?ritli  advantage  be  atored 
up  fdr  Qaotatkm.  There  is  a  capital  Index."  And  vidt  a 
leader  ia  IfimcAiiter  Ouardiam,  Sept  Uth. 


POWER  OF  BBAUTY. 

What  the  atan  are  to  the  night,  my  love. 
What  its  pearls  are  to  the  sea ; 
What  the  dew  is  to  the  day,  my  lorsb 
Thy  beaotj  is  to  me. 


LOYB'S  PHILOBOPHT, 

I  loTSd  her  f or  that  she  was  beantlfal } 

And  that  to  me  ahe  seemed  to  be  all  natare^ 

And  all  yarieiiea  of  things  in  one: 

Would  set  at  night  in  elouds  of  teafs,  sad  rise 

AH  light  and  lansrhter  in  the  morning ;  fear 

No  petty  oustomB  nor  appearances ; 

Bnft  think  what  othsra  only  dreamed  sboati 

And  aay  what  othera  did  bnt  think ;  and  do 

What  others  would  bat  say ;  and  glory  in 

What  othera  dared  but  do;  soparewlttnl 

In  soul  {  in  heart  and  act  snch  oonBoiooB,  yet 

2aoh  delete  tonoseooe,  ahe  made  toond  her 
.  halo  a  detiglit ;  Iwaa  these  which  won  mes 
And  that  slie  never  schooled  within  her  breast 
One  thought  or  feeling,  bat  gave  holiday 
To  all  j  and  that  she  made  aUaveia  mine,      -  <^- 
In  the  communion  of  love :  and  we 
Orew  like  each  other,  for  we  kived  each  other; 
She,  mild  and  generous  as  the  air  in  spring ; 
And  I,  like  earth,  all  budding  out  with  love. 

THE  LOVSR'S  PANQB  AT  PAETINQ. 

It  was  even  thus. 
I  said  we  were  to  part.    She  nothing  spakc^ 
There  was  no  discord ;  it  was  maaio  ceased; 
L^S  tfirtlUng,  bounWng,  glorying  joy.  oeasoO.    Sato 
Lite  a  house-god.  s1li».  her  hands  fixed  on  her  knee. 
'"Btk  d^lisir  loose  and  long,  the  wild  bijghteys« 
t)f  dSsolatton  dashed  through,  lay  around  her. 
She  apake  not,  mated  not ;  more  than  act  or  sjieeoh 
Her  eye  I  felt.    I  came  and  knelt  beside  her. 
And  my  heart  shock  this  buflding  of  my  breast. 
Uke  a  live  engine  booming  up  and  down. 
It Ja  the  aaddest  and  the  aoreat  sight, 
One^  own  love  weeping. 


HOMELY  HINTS  ON  HEAL 


BT 


MRS.  W.  T.  GREENUP, 

Examiner  to  the  South  Kensington  Sohoo 

Cookery. 

Cloth,  prioe  Is. ;  poet  free,  Is,  li 


OABi)S  FOB  HANGING  U: 

Bt  TBI  SAllI  AUTBOR. 

FIFTT  THIIIGS  tobe  remembered  nbont  HE! 
FIFTY  THIHGStoberememberedlntlieM! 
FIFTT  THDIGS  toberemembered  Intbe  KIT( 

Prioe  3d.  each;  post  free,  4d. 


LoHDOH :  MAB0U8  WABD  &  Oo.  (Lm 
Oriel  HouBe,  Farringdon  Street,  E.G 


ItfABCUS     WABD'S     NEW     BOOKS 
-^-*-  OHIId>BSN. 


XTEBBICK'S  CONTENT.  Verses  desoi 
^  of  the  Poet's  aimple  life,  inclndinir  "His  i 
uul  hia  Book  of  Litttes.*'  With  Sixteen  O^onred  H 
noiia  bj  Mrs.  Hooghton.  Oblong  4to,  dSDoiatefl  ] 
prioe  2s.  6d.  . 


HEBBICK'S  GBANGB  and  HIS  BOO 
LmLBS.  Published  separatelv,  each  witfa 
Coloured  Ulnstrations  by  Mrs.  Hooffhton.  ObloE 
decorated  cover,  price  Is.  each. 

TOie  Tinui,  reviewing  early  oopfes  of  ihese  books 
"We  venture  to  prophesy  s  great  success  for  thei 
Ohristmss." 


FDBL1BHBB8. 

Df  all  Booksellers,  Bailway  Wksttfbr,  fte, 


iff!»*i^o*sse: 
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PLAY:  A  Piotnre  Book  for  Boys,  Girie 
Babies.  With  bright  and  amusing  drawings  in 
and  outline,  designed  l>y  Sdith  Bcannel,  the  ven 
8.  K.  COWAN,  H.A.  Large  Uo,  decox»ted  board 
papers  in  colour,  coloured  edges,  yri«9  fis. 
"  A  first-rate  book  for  children ;  oi 


seaBon^*:nS|Mrtttfor. 


one  of  the  best 


NU&BEBY  NUMBEBS  :   A  New  Book  o 
Rhymes.     With  quaint  illastralions  in  colo^ 
outline.    Square  16mo,  decorated  covers,  cloth  bad 
papers  in  colour,  coloured  edges,  price  2s.  6d. 
*^  The  pictures  are  very  ^pt^ty, ''-Saturday  Review, 


QUEEN  AMETHYST ;  or.  the   Lips   of 
By  HBNBY  BLUNT.    A  pretty,  fanciful  chi 
story.     With  Twenty-one  Illostrations.     Square  Bvi 
extra,  price  3s.  6d. 

"Obannisgly  written,  and  very  prettily  iUustra 
StoUman, 

HABCUS  WABD  &  Go!  (Lnum 
Oriel  House,  Fi^rri^gdqn  Street,  London. 


ADVBBTISSUENT8. 


£6,000  IN  PRIZES  QIVEN  to  SUBSCRIBERS! 

EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  GETS  A  PRESENT. 

This  Offer  Holds  Good  until  March  16th  Only. 


"f  0 1  "o  'nl  Y°°  TW  o' 


SHILLINGS 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF  PRIZES  TO  BE  GIVEN  AWAY! 


THEGOLDEiJ  ABGOST  }L%XSS' 

~  "  rs  and  PdimiIu' Weekllea iiiiUlilird.   Ill 


lUtUiiUr  lUuiUkUdTni  lu  nana 
■UDuniiunn  vrla  iTlSiH)  BblUlnmlbl  Tbn*  II 

rBlilllinB«(M6UlJIontll»;  Bl«lit  BWUinn  tor  TwolJ*  Montbl.  wHhonl  tMMl  oijmmlnM;  tM  In 

nombcreJ  Te»Lpl ^  sal  ten  Id  tubKiibe,  vbd  Vl.  Ui4«l  irUl  ■vd^nTi'D  avairr*^ tsttdat^  bod  Uw  Oaldvi  Az«*r 
lor  Sli  Mnnil..;  (if  Iwtnlj  to  isbKrlH (« thm  nBotlw. Hnl iOi.. ■Bd  ■» "Bl  trot  jtm  UxaoUaArBMTk' <>■■>«. 
ud  Four  nsml^nil  ncclMi.  (njd  hi  Tout  TnHDta.  A  Ultli  nA  wOjl'liaii  ( SubHTlpQBB  yi**,  Uld  * 
tHlBnc£to  wlnonn  oliba  mnrt  t>1iu.U«  di1»»    »*KMiOOPn(S  8d.  .  „         ^ 

IiIBT  or  THE  AWAKUB  wlU  hi  fniwudad  u  iB  •ntacrlten  ImmmlUulT  iTln  IIAHCH  ]Mh,    SaidMUTbr 
p.0.0,,  lu-BiiT^rLj  Liuci  ui  EuuniK  AJdraM-TTTTR  QOIiDBN  ASOOSY  GO,,  E.  B.  LEWia  Maiaeer, 

13,  Salisbury  Square,  Flest  Street,  London,  S.O, 


^LL  THE  YEAR   ROUND, 

Conducted  by  OHABLES  DICKENS. 

Subserfbere    can    be    supplied    direct   reom    the    Offlee. 
»rms    for    a    Tear's    Subecription :     MONTHLY    PARTS,    ISb.    6d. 

Foat  Offioe  Orden  ahonld  be  made  payable  to  Hihbt  Walkkb,  26,  WelUngton  Street,  Struid. 


ULPHOLINE 

LOTION 


!lMn  li  ii»ro*ly  Mny  (nptton  bu  win  Tidd  (o  "  Bnlpho- 
i"lnB(ewdM,ud  ovBDuniM  to  nida  nnr.    Ordl' 

{ntuplM,  niatm,  bl«Mu«,  •oarf.  toujAiui^  *>iiUh 
by  maiui  irtiUM  oM,  andoilu  Ain  gleiiiilei^  h<nr- 

■  in«iiij  I iinj«ii  " iiiiiiiiniiin '  lirii — riiij  ■lunt 

ItUn^  tbi  anlmaleolH  nhtdi  omu*  Umm  mdghUj, 
MbU,  palnfiil  ■fleotknw,  aiul  Blinn  pnidMM  •  altar, 
Uhy  &&.  •■  SolpbollDe-'  Lottcm  b  Wld  by  BUM 
iiB>«.    B0Ul»»,»t.M. "",,, 


PEPPER'S 
QUININE.&  IRON 

FOB  QAima  RBEiaTH,  ■  ONIwf 
BooMi  aikd  dsralopi  Uia  namoi  adMiili^  laiUMa  tt« 
bleed,  pnnaUs  amuMt,  Hmfl*  ha(Hr  and  difnMioa, 
ftnti^  llw  dlaaMlTe  onau.  b  •  ■ptdla  imedr  far 
B««»»lil»,  tBaiwUin,  tTW.  ehew  tllMlotm,  and  liWr^ 


LOCKYER'S  SULPHUR  HAIR.  RESTORER 

*^'^*9^^*^    batardiViltgndiiallrdMpaia  myorwbil 
■*«*  tot  diifcojhn  iBPf  mj  aooomMtM  pewlb  bC  mw  ^tr.   Lm 


ADTKBTIStUENTS. 


Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE^S  r 

CHLORODYNE 


COTTOHB, 


SODTNE.  Dr, 

fd  CfatorodTnfl  euuiDe  paaaihlr  b«  df* 

linoe  the  f onanlihiw  •wrar  bHD  cob 
'^ed,lC  b  >nd<ml  Uiit  par  •£>!• 
lent  to  tbe  edecC  that  b  ooutKmrHS 
u  identliua  with  Dr.  Srang'i  CUo 
ThUcSnttoniidc 


D 

GENERAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH, 
Ljpdon.^REKlfiTthBt  it  ALTS  Ml 

COjrfPLBTEK 
nUBBHfEJ    ■■ 

IBKHi  Uw  vldHiffeftd  i^ataUoD 
iDitlnMaaiud  madlolne  hH  n 
InlUiBUoTathaEivt.  Ai-.., 
Bed*  of  can*'*)  nUWi  va  ameh 
ondtBBithfSeikMtnliliDpor  ' 
•d.  ud  we  iballba  (lid  to  bMr  of  I.— , 


of  datrw*  ow*  M  th*  nRitiiwila&  «a 

OoUb  Bnwn^ll  kd^SsnMtsHA 
of  Uth  en  Um  Mrt  a>  tha  ehtninu 
praurflMT  ana  BfttidDt  klin— in 
in,,  Sir.  talthtal&Van.  BYMXB  fe 
Ifrrat  Briua.  ailrmuUv/  BU  MOtt- 

[YS^s.  J.  ~bbijj  B  BaoWHX^ 

J_^  OHIiORODTITX  ll  the  TBUS 
'  PALI-IATIVain 


.„  p1in"5 

EVERT  KtKSiiniirdi  ■  mIm.  >•• 
(mhlnc  aleep  WTTHOUT  HEAD- 
ACHE, ud  OmaOEATBa   the 
TToiu  intem  wb«i  BibMuted, 

CBLOBODTKB  npidl]>  cnti 


Ml  ThoiMBd,  poM  &M,  fld. 


BefnelBegap 


BAILWAT  BOOKHTALLB 

AND  B00K8XLLKHS. 
]\  Wbitituiii  Bt.,  B.( 


ONX    PBNNT. 


HovtoGhooseaHeiberforParlianieQt. 


PAINTED  AND  STAINED  OU 

|tlittb«,  JRemiirial  WmbotDa.  tic 


?i^^^0M^M: 

1 

y  y  >'  y  KSHmilgplx 

1 

WOBISE  HOtTQETON  ADD  SO 
as,  zioK  xoiBOBV,  Lovsmr^ 


■WHEHjE'TOIT'S      I'IXjLS 


UNIVERSAL   REPUTATION. 


Thaaa  paU  ara  jmdj  VaMaUe,  baiB(  mtfoA' >itt  .^Mi  Mtremi  tt  uy  •tto'  Jfi 
ud  thoaa  wh6  a«r  Bat  Uama  Iuit*  piottA   ihtb  tOatcr   will   «  wall   lo  lin  t 


■DdallSitiH  buusts-thiH  Kill  btiBk'^ri^  f'rVirtftkt  Bbii.    Ib'Boi^  T^VU  IMd-ia^Ba-'M-i  t>r  ' 

a.  WHBUTON  b  BOS,  3,  OBAlfB  OOUBT.  FLESST  STBBBT,  LONDO 

ladlMtbaaMM)IMrt«((ba  UdHd  riiiiiTnia  an  ncaipl  of  I,  >«  W  33  Suapa.    J^W  i!r  aV  CT— <Wi  af 


ADYERTI8BHBHT8> 


HIQHKST  AWAltD,  iMpntflvul  llAHcd  WHrbidMry  K:|ldMn,  iBH. 

NLVBK  MKDAL(i%lK>cAw^nUN>^ati>]HE4hSii£^.  iBSi 

SILVER  MEDAL,  Intcnuliofal  Htilth  Eibfridoii,  j&^ 

\  TURKISH    BATH 

IN  YOUR  OWN  ROOM. 


1   crsED  FOK  HOT  AlK  O 


MnbuHd,  Ua  BcA  and  Chur,  TOs. 


""^'i  ATIO^ '^  J.  AUsa  4  BOK,  30  ft  SI,  IbuTltbm  I«M,  LoUm,  T. 

»]ZEMA,  AND  Aim  Hikcn  oT  ftoBchitb  Kwtla.  lonlidi'  Buhi,  Pui, 

VNO  IcVdNe'y  """^  ^''^  Iniknu'   wd  lBV»lidi'  Food  Wuncn,  »e. 

AFFEOTIONS.  tUniirmtid  Catmlfrnttttfitt/fr  Thru  Sbmjt. 


^" 


dTt>S?^i 


^p^       pure 

Cocoa 


HEAL  &  SON. 


I£D3TEADS.— 8  ft.  Iboh  Frinch,  from  10a. 

3  ft.  Buu  FsmcH,  from  4Si. 
IEDDHTO.— Mattbibsis,  3  ft.,  from  111. 
A  MKW  SPKINQ  UATTSESS.  wunnted  good 

»na  ■ervieeablB,  Sfe.,28».  ;  4 (t.  6  in.,  40s. 
[KAL'3  PATENT  BOMMIEE  ELASTIQUE 
PO&TATIF,  of  which  30,000  hkre  been  aold.  Is 
the  boat  BpriDg  Hattreoa  yet  in  vented :  3f(.40e.i 
5rt.,63g.  ThIa,nithaFreDehHfttlzeM,nub8 
a  moBt  loiDrioiiB  bed. 


BEDBOOU  PUBNITIFKE.— Fl^IH  SUITES,   i 

from  £S. 
DBOOBATED  SUTTES,  from  £8  10*.  I 

BUITES   OF   WHITE   ENAHSIi,  ■imi)>r  lo    I 

tbst  in  (be  Health  Ezhibition,  from  £14. 
ASH  AND  WALNDT  BDITKa.  from  £12  12s.    | 
8CKEENS,  Baitabis  for  Bedroom*,  21*. 
EAST  OHAIBS,  from  3Eh.  j 

OOnOHBS,  from  76a.  I 


Illualratad  Oatalomi^viUi  Price  Uat  ofBaddlntt,  Proe  by  Poert._         

19B  to    198,    TOTTENHAM     COURT    ROAD. 

ROWLANDS'  MACASSAR  OIL 

Has  been  knoirn  for  the  IbU  Si  Yews  fts  the  beit  and  aafeit  praoerrer  and 
beauiiQet  Af  tbe  Lair  \  it  oodCbIbb  ha  lead-  or  mineral  iagredienta,  knd  i*   < 
especially  adapted  for  the  hair  of  obildren.    It  oan  now  timo  ba  kad  in  a    . 
golden  coloar,  bb  well  as  in  the  ordiuar;  tiat.     Sold  in  nanal  four  aiara 
Aak  any  Cbemiat,  Perfumer,  or  Hairdreaier  for  Btnrlandyi  vtlolea: 

ROWLANDS'  ODONTO 

lathe  pnrert  And  moat  fragimt  dentifrioecTer  made  I  it  whit«Bi  tba  ts«th, 
prevenU  decay,  and  giTOi  a  pleadog  fragranoe  to  the  breAt.  AQ  ttentiiti 
will  allow  that  neither  waabet  nor  paato  Ofts  paMJblj  be  a«  eBawinwa  far 
polishing  the  teeth  and  keeping  them  aoond  and  whitA  as  a  pare  and  w». 
gtittj  tooth  powder ;  mah  Bowlandi'  Odonto  haa  ^wayi  piored  ita^  to  be. 


LADY   LOVELACE. 

Bt  the  AciHoa  o»  "Jcdhh  wyhkk,"  Etc.,  Etp. 
CHAPTER   XVU. 

Little  by  little  Phil's  calmneaa  came 
back  to  him.  Outeide,on  Mrs.  Thome's  door- 
step, he  paused  a  momeDt  to  collect  his 
thoughts,  As  ho  travelled  up  to  London, 
he  had  resolved  upon  a  certain  proj^ramme  ; 
part  of  it  he  had  fulfilled,  part  of  it  yet 
remained  to  do.  It  was  getting  late  in 
the  day  now;  atreet-lampa  were  being 
lighted ;  the  red  sun  had  gone  ;  night 
clouds  were  beginning  to  spread  themselves 
athwart  the  misty  sky.  It  was  certainly 
an  altogether  unconscionable  hour  for  a 
gentleman  to  select  for  a  first  call  upon  a 
young  lady  to  whom  he  was  a  stranger, 
except  in  name.  Bat  Phil  having  made 
up  his  mind  that  the  call  must  be  paid, 
thought  the  sooner  it  was  done  the  better. 
He  looked  aboat  him,  and  called  a  hansom, 
directing  the  man  to  drive  him  to  the 
young  ladies'  educational  establishment  at 
Maida  Vale,  wherein  Miaa  Lucy  Selwyn 
wat  located  as  a  boarder. 

In  doing  this,  Phil  was  actuated  by  two 
motives  :  first,  by  a  desire  to  be  of  service 
to  a  yoong  girl  whom  he  knew  to  be  left 
friendless  and  destitute  in  a  great  city ; 
secondly,  by  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  his  dead 
friend.  If  Rodney  had  lived  on  another 
month  or  air  weeks,  so  he  said  to  himself, 
he  must  have  come  to  his  senses,  and 
realised  what  duty  and  honour  required 
of  him  towards  a  girl,  whom  he  had 
removed  from  the  charge  of  the  only  friends 
she  had  in  the  world  and  from  the  only 
means  which  lay  open  to  her  of  procuring 

ia  living  for  herself. 
Once,  in   the   early   days   of    Rodney's 
short-lived  passion  for  Lncy  Selwyn,  driven 
almost  to  bis  wits'  ends  by  his  own  short 


purse  and  his  mother's  firm-fronted  oppo- 
sition to  his  dearest  wishes,  Rodney  had 
resolved  npon  accepting  a  post  ofTered  to 
him  in  Egypt  as  special  correspondent  to 
a  newspaper. 

"If  anything  should  happen  to  me — 
though  I  don't  suppose  it  will,"  he  had 
said  to  Phil  as  they  talked  the  matter  over 
together^"  you  will  look  after  my  darling, 
won't  you  !  "  Then  had  followed  many 
and  special  directions  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done  in  the  event  of  this  unlikely  thing 
happening.  How  that  the  mother  was  to 
be  implored  once  more  to  receive  the 
friendless  girl  as  her  own  daughter,  on 
account  of  her  preciousness  to  the  dead  sou ; 
bow  that  to  Lucy's  keeping  was  committed 
a  certain  document  —  Rodney's  will  — 
baqaeathing  to  her  every  sixpence  in  the 
world  he  had  a  right  to  bequeath,  and  all 
the  jewellery  and  art  furniture  of  his 
extravagantly-decorated  rooms  in  Jermyn 
Street,  And  Rodney  had  finished  with 
handing  Phil  the  young  lady's  address, 
reiterating  over  and  over  again,  as  he 
himself  wrote  it  down  in  Phil  s  note-book, 
how  unspeakably  precious  this  girl  was  to 
him,  and  how,  for  her  sake,  he  had  begun ' 
to  set  a  value  upon  bis  life,  and  trembled 
at  the  idea  of  mischance  or  disaster. 

The  special  correspondentship  had  fallen 
througb.assomanyof  Rodney '(^  projects  were 
apt  to  fall  through,  but  Phil'B  memory,  busy 
now  with  the  past,  recalled  with  a  mournful 
vividness  these  earnest  entreaties  of  his 
friend  and  his  own  earnest  promises  in 
rejily,  and  swore  to  himself  that,  iu  spite  of 
all  that  had  since  happened,  he  would  do 
his  best  to  fulfil  them.  Then,  in  that  past 
time — not  so  very  long  ago,  after  all- 
Rodney's  better  self  had  spoken,  and  to 
Rodney's  better  self  his  loyalty  and  friend- 
ship were  due.  In  all  that  had  since 
happened,  Rodney's  worse  self  had  got  the 
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upper  band  That  self  he  would  try  to 
think  of  no  more;  would  endeavour  to 
persuade  himself  was  a  sort  of  nightmare 
creation  of  bis  own — a  thing  that  had  bad 
no  existence,  after  all,  out  of  his  own  brain. 
All  this  he  said  to  himself  as  be  rattled 
along  through  the  London  streets  towards 
Maida  Yale,  and  the  shrine  of  Minerva 
where  Miss  Selwyn  was  located.  The 
house— dubbed  ''college"  on  the  brass 
plate  on  the  gate — was  one  of  a  row  of 
high,  narrow  habitations  of  yellow  brick, 
such  as  that  locality  is  beginning  to  abound 
with.  One  or  two  of  the  houses — notably 
a  doctor's,  with  a  red  conspicuous  lamp, 
and  a  Court  milliner's  opposite  —  had 
kindled  into  a  glowing  Pompeian-red,  with 
brass  knockers  and  bandies,  which  served 
to  render  the  faded  greyness  of  the  house 
at  which  Phil  rang  even  more  marked  and 
depressing  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been. 

A  neat  little  maid  opened  the  door,^  and 
left  him  standing  in  the  hall  while  she  went 
to  enquire  if  Miss  Selwyn  could  see  him. 
There  was  probably  no  other  place  in  which 
he  could  be  asked  to  wait  In  the  school- 
room at  his  right  hand,  the  major  part 
of  the  pupils  were  collected  together, 
conning  their  lessons  for  the  next  day; 
from  the  drawing-room  over  his  b^&d 
there  came  the  sounds  of  a  singing- 
lesson,  hysterical  shrieks  and  nervous 
flutterings  of  voice  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  and  not  a  little  stamping  and  vocife- 
rating on  the  part  of  the  master.  From 
another  room  the  sounds  of  vigorous 
thumping  on  a  half-worn-out  Broadwood, 
with  a  muffled  bass  and  a  squeaky  treble. 

The  lieat  little  maid  did  not  return,  A> 
small  figure,  clad  in  deepest  black,  camc^ 
slowly,  nervously — so  it  seemed  to  Phil-f:^ 
in  her  stead.  j 

He  rightly  guessed  this  to  be  Miss  Lucy 
Selwyn. 

The  hall-lamp  was  turned  very  low;  he 
could  only  see  the  outline  of  a  small  white 
face,  drooping,  downcast,  of  a  small  white 
hand  stretched  out  in  tremulous  greeting. 

"  You  know  me  by  name,  I  know,  ^ss 
Selwyn,"  said  Phil,  as  he  took  the  small 
hand  in  his  big  one.  '*1  thought  you  might 
like  to  see  me." 

**  I  am  thankful  to  see  you,"  said  a  voice 
as  small  and  as  tremulous  as  the  hand  he 
held.  ''  I  don't  know  where  to  ask  you, 
unless  you  would  not  mind  coming  into  the 
linen-room  for  a  few  minutes.  I  had  to 
give  up  my  sitting-room  a  short  time 
ago -" 


Then  she  stopped^  herself  abruptiy,  as 
thoush  the  |int^  up  of  the  sittmg-room 
recalled  a  time  inh^  ez|)erience  of  wMeh 
she  would  rather  not  fpeak. 

It  brought  back  to  Phil,  also,  that  painful 
image  of  Rodney's  other  and  worse  self, 
which  he  was  trying  so  hard  to  dismias 
from  his  memory. 

He  followed  Miss  Selwyn  into  the  liiien- 
room — a  small  room  cdtuated  at' the  end  of 
the  passage.  It  was  fitt^  with  cupboards 
from  floor  to  ceiling ;  it  owned  to  a  cartain' 
less  window,  a  carpetless  floor,  a  single  jet 
of  gas  (without  a  globe)  over  the  fireplace, 
and  one  long  wooden  schoolroom  fom 

On  this  Miss  Lucy  Selwyn  seated  her- 
self, and  Phil  followed  her  example,  tbsnlr- 
ing  Providence  that  he  was  not  x^lled  upon 
to  sit  facing  ber«>  It  wotdd  have  been  eTen 
harder  than  he  already  found  it  to  keep  bis 
own  calmness  while  he  looked  full  into  that 
wan,  tear-stained,  heart-broken  little  face. 

For  it  was  a  heart-broken.  fa9B-*ih0C0  is 
no  other  word  for  it.  The  one  jet  of  g^ 
l%hted  it  up  pitilessly,  ruthlessly,  showing 
the  dark  swollen  rima  round  each  eye^  the 
heavy  lids,  the  drawn  mouth,  the  pale  face 
blurred  and  patched  as  nothing  )»it  deep- 
lead  nights  and  long  hours  of  weepiDgwiU 
blur  and  patch  a  young  face. 

No  attempt  bad  been  made  to  relieve  the 
grimness  and  plainness  of  the  girl  <p  heavy 
black  frock.  .    It  was  utterly  destitute  of 
those  minute  decorationa  which  fendnioe 
finders  know  so  well  how  to  .add,  an<i 
which  turn  so  frequently  the  garb  of  sonow 
into  the  most  becoming  dress  a  woman 
can  wear.      Not- a,  sparkle  of  jet^  not  the 
tiniest  white  line  round  her  throat,  relieved 
the  dreariness  of  her  attire.      One  only 
ornament  she  wore— a  massive  gold  ring 
set  with  one  superb  sapphire,  which  Phil 
readily  identified  as  the  betrothal-ring  with 
which  Rodney  had  presented  her. 
Miss  Selwyn  was  the  first  to  speak. 
"  I  am  so  grateful  to  you  for  commg, 
she  said,  speaking  nervously  and  hurriedly; 
"  now  you  will  tcB  me  everything — I  mean, 
of  course,   when — when  tike- — the  faneril 
will  be,  and  whether  I  may  go  to  it." 
Phil  was  greatly  troubled. 
"  Would  you  feel  equal  to  such  athingl ' 
he  began  evasively,  feeling  how  hard  it 
would  be — nay,  how  imposaible  to  tell  thii 
shy,  grief-stricken  girl  the  estimatioD  in 
which  Rodney's  mother  held  her. 

"Yes,  I  could  do  that— I  know  I  could 
do  that— it  seems  to  me  a  duty ;  there  ij 
a  place  at  his  grave  which  only  I  oonld 
fill,  and  I  ought  to  be  there  to  fill  it  And 
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I  know '' — this  added  plaintively  and  half 
to  herself — ''when  they  lowered  that 
dreadfal  coffin  into  the  grave  that  I  should 
not  realise  that  my  darling  was  lying  in 
it!"  Bat  here  her  calmness  gave  way, 
she  covered  her  face  with  both  of  her 
small  white  hands,  and  the  tears  came 
trickling  through  them  thick  and  fast. 

Phil  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her 
shoulder. 

"Do  try  to  calm  yourself,  Miss  Selwyn. 
Shall  I  go  away  now,  and  come  some  other 
time  when  you  will  be  better  able  to  speak 
to  me,  and  tell  me  all  you  would  like 
done  1 " 

Yet,  after  all,  he  said  to  himself,  bad 
though  it  was  to  be  an  eye-witness  to  grief 
like  this — ^passionate,  heartbreaking,  un- 
controllable— ^it  was  better  than  Mrs. 
Thome's  cold,  iron  voice  and  manner,  rigid 
and  stony  as  death  itself. 

Lucy  calmed  herself  with  an  effort. 

"  No,  no— do  stay  I "  she  pleaded ;  "  I 
have  so  much  I  want  to  ask  you — there  is 
so  much  that  no  one  but  you  can  tell  me. 
I  have  not  written  to  Mrs.  Thome,  nor 
tried  to  see  her,  because  I  promised 
Eodney  I  never  would  unless  he  gave  me 
permission  to  do  so,  and  the  very,  very 
last  time  he  came  here  to  see  me — only 
the  day  before  the — the  accident — ^he  ex- 
pressly forbade  my  ever  going  near  the 
house.  I  thought  at  one  time  that,  if  I  only 
saw  her  and  pleaded  with  her  for  Rodney, 
she  might  perhaps  forgive  us,  and  we 
might  m  be  happy  together  again." 

"  Rodney  knew  his  mother — she  has  an 
iron  will,"  murmured  PhiL 

''But  don't  you  think  this — this  dread- 
ful thing  may  have  softened  her  t  Don't 
you  think  she  will  pity  me  now,  and  think 
a  little  kindly  of  me,  Mr.  Wickham  ?  I 
have  thought  of  her,  and  pitied  her  a  great 
deal  lately." 

Phil  shook  his  head. 

''Trouble  hardens  as  often  as  it  softens, 
don't  you  know  t  "  he  said. 

"  Then  you  don't  think  she  will  let  me 
go  to  the  churchyard  and  see  him  laid  in 
his  grave  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Wickham,  do  go  to 
her,  and  tell  her  how  I  have  set  my  heart 
oh  this  thing !  I  have  not  asked  to  see 
him  lying  de^.  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
his  beautiful  face  as  it  is  now.  I  want 
always  to  think  of  him  as  he  was  when  I 
first  knew  him  ;  but  this  thing  I  must  do. 
My  place  will  be  there  beside  his  grave, 
and  I  ought  to  fill  it.  I  have  set  my  heart 
on  it — I  must  go  I " 

"But  why  set  your  heart  on  such  a 


thing)"  reasoned  Phil,  knowing  how 
impossible  it  was  for  this  poor  little  desire 
of  Lucv's  to  be  given  to  her.  "  Pardon 
me  if  1  say  I  do  not  think  you  are  fit  for 
such  a  terrible  ordeal,  that  I  am  sure  you 
would  break  down  under  it,  and  thereby, 
you  know,  of  course  add  considerably  to 
the  distress  of  everyone  present" 

"Should  I,  do  you  thinki"  she  asked, 
looking  up  at  him  wistfully  through  her 
tears. 

She  was  so  accustomed  to  be  under 
control,  to  bend  in  aU  things  to  those  set 
in  authority  over  her,  that  it  did  not  occur 
to  her  to  be  very  stubborn  for  her  own  will 
now. 

"Aye,  I  am  quite  certain  you  would. 
Look  here,  Miss  Selwyn;  I  am  going 
down  into  Buckinghamshire  to  attend  the 
faneral ;  give  me  your  wreath,  or  whatever 
you  would  like  laid  on  Rodney's  coffin, 
and  I  will  myself  place  it  there,  and  see 
that  it  is  laid  with  him  in  the  grave  before 
anyone  else's." 

Lucy  made  no  reply.  Her  tears  came 
again.  Poor  child !  five  consecutive  minutes 
of  conversation  was  all  she  was  capable  of 
just  then. 

Phil  made  a  little  movement  as  though 
about  to  rise  from  the  form. 

"I  will  come  again  to-morrow  morning," 
he  said.  "I  fear  I  am  only  distressing  you." 

"  Oh  no,  no  ! "  cried  Lucy,  swallowing 
down  her  sobs  and  dashing  her  tears  out 
of  her  eyes.  "Do  not  go  yet  Only 
think — I  have  seen  no  one  to  ask  a  single 
question  of,  since  I  saw  the  terrible  account 
in  the  newspapers,  and  there  is  so  much  I 
want  to  know.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Wickham, 
one  thing — you  were  Rodney's  dearest 
friend,  you  knew  all  his  ways  and  every 
thought  of  his  heart,  I  should  say — do  you 
think  he  bad  anything  on  his  mind  the 
last  few  months  t  Anything,  I  mean,  to 
trouble  him  beyond  his  mother's  harshness 
and  his  own  debts  1 " 

Phil  was  greatly  troubled.  This  was 
even  worse  than  Mrs.  Thome's  cross- 
questioning. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ] "  he  asked, 
Jesuitically  trying  to  find  a  loop-hole  for 
himself.  "  What  can  have  made  you  think 
he  had  anything  more  than  his  debts  to 
trouble  him  t  He  owed  a  lot  of  money, 
you  know.  The  Jews  worried  him  horribly, 
I  dare  say." 

"Ah  yes,  they  used  to  worry  him  a 
good  deal  when  we  were  in  Paris,  but  he 
took  it  very  easily  then.  But  lately  he 
altered  so;  the  last  three  or  four  months 
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he  was  something  qaite  different  to  what 
he  had  ever  been  before." 

"  He  might  have  had  some  heavy  losses 
at  Goodwood,  and,  no  doubt,  it  was  always 
more  or  less  of  an  annoyance  to  him  that 
his  property  was  so  terribly  tied  down; 
he  couldn't  get  at  a  penny  without  his 
mother's  consent,  let  him  want  it  ever  so 
much." 

'*  1  do  not  think  it  was  a  money  trouble 
that  pressed  on  him." 

Then  she  paused  a  moment,  trying  to 
get  her  courage  together  to  take  Phil  niUy 
into  her  confidence  in  this  matter,  and  have 
a  load,  and  a  very  bitter  one,  lifted  from 
her  own  heart 

But  her  courage  evidently  was  not  easy 
to  command,  and  when  her  next  question 
came,  it  was  put  with  a  tremulousness, 
with  a  pleading  look  on  the  tear-stained 
face,  and  a  pitiful  ring  in  the  sad  young 
voice,  that  would  have  scared  the  truth 
from  the  lips  of  a  bolder  man  than  Phil 
Wickham. 

"  Mr.  Wickham,"  she  said,  twisting  her 
fingers  nervously  this  way,  that  way,  '*  do 
you  think  Eodney.  loved  anyone  else  those 
last  few  months— I  mean,  better  than  he 
loved  me,  of  course  1 " 

Pbil  was  silent  a  moment. 

*'  What  makes  you  suspect  such  a 
thing  f "  he  asked  at  length,  again  trying 
to  gain  time  for  himsell 

"His  manner  chaneed  so  lately.  He 
was  abrupt,  absent,  and  two  or  three  times 
scarcely  seemed  to  know  what  he  was 
doing  or  saying  when  he  came  to  see  ma 
I  asked  him  at  last  what  it  was  that 
troubled  him  so,  and  he  told  me  he  was  a 
scoundrel,  a  villain,  and  not  half  good 
enough  for  me,  and  then  he  bent  down  on 
his  knees  and  implored  me  to  give  him  up, 
said  he  was  not  worthy  of  me,  and  begged 
me  to  let  him  go  alone  to  his  ruin.  But 
of  course  I  told  him  I  would  never,  never 
give  him  up  so  long  as  I  had  breath  in  my 
body,  and  that  if  he  talked  like  that,  I 
should  die — die  of  the  mere  thought  of 
such  a  thing." 

Phirs  heart  was  feeling  like  lead  within 
him.  Not  one  word  could  he  bring  his  lips 
to  utter. 

Lucy  waited  a  moment  or  so  for  his 
reply.    Then  she  began  again  : 

"  You  knew  Eodney  so  well,  and  used 
to  visit  the  same  houses  in  London,  I  know. 
Do  be  honest  with  me,  Mr.  Wickham,  and 
tell  me  if — ^you — think — there — ^waa — any- 
one— else — ^he — loved  1 " 

Her  lips — poor,  white,  trembling  lips — 


said  this,  but  her  eyes,  agonised,  upturned, 
pleading,  said,  as  plainly  as  eyes  could 
say  it: 

"  If  vou  say  yes  to  this  question  of  mine, 
you  will  deal  me  my  death-blow." 

Phil's  face  was  white  and  solemn  as  he 
answered : 

''I  did  know  Rodney  as  you  say.  Miss 
Selwyn,  as  well  as  any  man  coula  know 
another,  and  in  all  his  life  I  do  not  believe 
he  ever  loved  a  woman  as  he  loved  you." 

And  the  sop  Phil  gave  to  his  conscience 
as  he  said  this  was  that  Rodney's  paasion 
for  Elinor  Yorke  was  a  mere  midsummer 
madness,  not  that  real  living  thing  men  of 
reason  and  education  fitly  call  love. 

Lucy's  eyes  rested  on  him  wistfully  for  a 
moment;  then  she  drew  a  long  breath,  as 
one  might  who  hears  a  sentence  of  death 
commuted  to  one  of  penal  servitude  for  life. 

Phil  rose  to  go. 

"  There  is  an  envelope  upstairs  addressed 
to  you.  I  will  go  and  fetch  it,"  she  said, 
making  a  little  movement  towards  the 
door. 

Phil  stopped  her. 

"  Not  now.  Miss  Selwyn.  I  will  come 
to  you  immediately  after  the  funeral,  and 
you  shall  give  it  to  me  then.  Here  is  my 
address  in  London ;  but  I  will  send  to  you 
over-night  for  your  wreath." 

Then  he  said  good-bye,  and  went  back 
to  his  hotel,  feeling  he  had  got  through  a 

heavy  day's  work  indeed. 

», 

ART,  SOCIAL  AND  OTHERWISE. 


Of  all  the  forms  of  art,  the  one  that  has 
the  greatest  possibilities  of  pleasure-giving  is 
that  of  conversation ;  and  yet  in  this  age  of  art- 
revivals  it  is  the  one  that  is  most  neglected. 
For  its  highest  development  it  requires, 
like  every  other  art,  combinations  which,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  can  seldom  be  obtained. 
An  individual  may  not  infrequently   be 
found  who  can  and  does  talk  well ;  who  can 
give  you  graphic  accounts  of  things  he  has 
seen,  or  a  clear  account  of  what  he  has 
read — even  a  comprehensive  view  of    a 
subject  he  has  studied,  or  a  luminous  ex- 
position of  some  matter  of  public  interest 
But  conversation  is  foreign  to  the  genius  of 
the  English  people,  or,  at  all  events,  to  the 
present  generation  of  them.    Conversation, 
in  its  highest  form,  means  the  conjunction 
of  at  least  two  people,  who  possess  temper, 
tact,  agility  of  mind,  power  and  readiness 
of  es^ression,  and  mdody  of  voice.     This 
is,  of  course,  a  sufficiently  uncommon  ccHn- 
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bination  of  qaalides,  and  we  cannot  expect 
to  meet  many  such  Admirable  Crichtons. 
Bat  art  in  any  form  requires  for  ite  highest 
development  exceptional  powers,  and  it  is 
not  genius,  but  ordinary  ability  in  its  social 
aspect  that  we  propose  now  to  consider. 

Why  is  it  that  English  people,  as  a  rule, 
converse  so  badly  T  One  would  have 
thought  that  they,  of  all  people  of  all  times, 
live  in  a  condition  of  things  that  would 
foster  the  development  of  the  art  England, 
more  than  most  of  her  neighbours,  is 
governed  by  public  opinion.  The  opinion 
of  society,  strongly  expressed,  will  turn  out 
a  Ministry  and  change  the  policy  of  the 
country;  and  most  Englishmen  have  pretty 
clearly  formed  ideas  on  the  subjects  of  the 
day,  whether  they  manufacture  those  ideas 
out  of  their  own  materials,  or  buy  them 
ready-made  of  the  newspaper-agent  In 
such  a  state  of  things  one  would  have 
thought  that  conversation,  if  not  light  and 
graceful,  would,  at  all  events,  be  serious 
and  interesting ;  that  the  intellectual  move- 
ments of  the  day  would  certainly  find  some 
echo  in  daily  conversation. 

Again,  in  no  previous  time  have  subjects 
for  conversation  been  so  abundant,  or 
information  so  general  Every  daily  paper 
contains  a  very  plethora  of  news  on  all 
subjects — art,  science,  war,  politics — and 
at  no  time,  probably,  has  the  world  been 
regaled  with  such  a  wealth  of  stirring  and 
romantic  incident  It  is  certainly  from 
no  lack  of  subject-matter  that  our  talk  flags. 
But  if  anyone  doubts  that  conversation 
is  an  unknown  art  in  England,  let  him 
accept  the  next  invitation  to  dinner  that  he 
receives,  and  consider  afterwards  the  in- 
tellectual repast  that  has  been  put  before 
him 

An  ordinary  English  dinner-party  is  not, 
it  may  be  said,  the  condition  of  things  most 
favourable  for  conversation.  Of  all  forms 
of  entertainment,  dinner-^parties  may  be 
the  most  agreeable,  and  yet,  as  a  rule,  they 
only  produce  utter  boredom.  Nor  is  the 
cause  far  to  seek,  for  success  can  never, 
except  by  accident,  follow  in  any  affair 
where  the  most  ordinary  rules  are  so  fla- 
grantly set  at  defiance  as  they  generally  are 
in  this  matter.  This  being  uie  case,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  conversation 
should  not  thrive  in  their  atmosphera 
Still,  were  the  art  of  conversation  more 
generally  understood,  even  our  ordinary 
dinner-parties  would  not  be  so  heavy,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  our  bealtL 

A  dinner-party,  to  be  pleasant,  should  not 
exceed  six  neonle.  or.  at  the  verv  outside. 


eight  To  assemble  more  than  this  number 
is  to  ignore  the  hospitable  idea  that  you 
ask  your  friends  to  dine  with  you  in  order 
that  you  may  see  them  and  enjoy  their 
conversation  at  their  and  your  ease,  that 
each  may  add  his  quota  to  the  general 
stock  of  information  and  ideas.  With 
eight  people  it  is  difficult  for  the  conver- 
sation to  be  general,  with  more  than  eight 
it  is  impossible,  and  if  the  conversation  is 
not  general  you  might  as  well  be  dining  at 
the  table  d'hdte  of  an  hotel 

Even  with  the  lesser  number,  the  host 
and  hostess  must  exercise  some  generalship 
to  make  the  affair  go  pleasantly. 

In  assembling  their  friends  to  dine  with 
them,  few  people  consider  that  the  style  of 
conversation  of  a  party  of  four  necessarily 
differs  entirely  from  that  of  a  party  of 
eight  When  only  four  people  are  present 
they  can  see  each  other's  eyes,  catch  the 
smallest  inflexion  of  a  voice,  watch  the 
varying  expressions  of  a  faca  The  personal 
attraction  of  the  individuals  is  able  to 
operate ;  each  one  feels  its  influence,  and 
the  party  becomes  as  one.  With  eight 
people  this  is  impossible.  It  is  only  by 
very  careful  guidance  on  the  part  of  the 
host  that  conversation  can  be  kept  general, 
and  it  is  not  every  host  who  has  this  power. 
There  is  necessarily  a  much  greater  strain 
in  talking  to  seven  people  than  to  three. 
To  have  seven  people  listening  to  you,  and 
seven  pairs  of  eyes  watching  you,  makes  it 
necessary  to  put  your  utterances  into  a 
rather  more  formal  shape  than  would  be 
required  for  the  smaller  audienca  The 
nervous  mau  who  rather  fears  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice  may  be  a  most  charming 
companion  in  the  smaller  party,  while  in 
the  larger  he  would  merely  be  a  silent 
oppression ;  and  though  many  women  talk 
well,  few  would  like  to  take  up  the  talking- 
stick  with  seven  auditors.  For  a  party  of 
eight,  therefore,  you  must  assemble  con- 
versationalists above  the  average,  or  must 
be  content  to  see  it  break  up  into  a  series 
of  duets. 

It  is,  as  has  been  said  above,  from  no 
lack  of  subject-matter  that  our  talk  flags. 
We  are  as  well-informed  about,  and  as 
interested  in,  the  events  of  the  day,  and 
as  well  educated — or  as  little  uneducated, 
as  we  may  choose  to  express  it— as  our 
neighbours.  It  is  only  in  the  activity  and 
expression  of  the  interest  that  we  fall  short 

And  this  deficiency  of  expression  is 
apparent  in  other  ways  than  verbal  com- 
munication. English  art  of  most  ]pnda 
shows  the  same  heaviness  of  movement 
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lioet  pdople  who  care  for  art  find  their 
.nnual  pilgrimage  to  the  Boyal  Academy  a 
omewhat  depressing  duty ;  and  that,  not 
0  much  from  absence  of  talent  and  good 
rork,  as  from  the  preponderance  of  com- 
aonplace — the  overwhelming  presence  of 
ehat,  in  graphic  art,  corresponds  to  the 
[iscassion  of  the  weather  and  other  stock 
ubjects  at  Britannic  dinner-tables.  The 
falls  are  covered  with  commonplace  deli- 
leationsof  commonplace  subjects;  pictures 
hat  give  one  neither  fresh  food  for  thought, 
Lor  any  new  ideas  on  ordinary  subjects. 

The  same  thing  is  apparent  in  English 
lonversation — the  lack  of  the  lightness 
.nd  freshness,  the  sparkle  that  comes  of 
he  sun-warmed  air  and  sun-bom  colour, 
rhe  artistic  instincts  that  produce  the 
nany-coloured  streets  of  a  foreign  town 
ind  all  the  graceful  sights  that  salute  the 
)yes  of  the  weary  Briton  when  he  crosses 
;lie  Channel,  are  wanting  in  England 
because  of  the  absence  of  the  sun-bom 
>eauties  that  suggest  such  imitation ;  and 
)ur  talk  is  deficient  in  the  same  way,  and 
rom  the  same  cause. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  bores  who 
)ose  as  conversationalists ;  for  the  average 
lostess,  having  the  fear  of  silence  before 
iier  as  the  greatest  possible  misfortune  that 
san  befall  her  entertainment,  is  thankful  if 
}he  can  number  among  her  guests  one  or 
^wo  people  who  are  sure  to  keep  up  a  con- 
inual  prattla 

Of  the  quality  of  their  talk  she  is  not  so 
ireful.  They  are  useful  because  the  sound 
^f  continuous  voices  gives  confidence  to 
t^hose  more  diffident  guests,  who  may  have 
something  to  say,  but  do  not  like  the  music 
3f  their  voices  to  be  heard  without  accom- 
paniment 

One  variety  of  the  species  bore  will 
keep  on  talking  steadily,  not  only  without 
dzpecting  his  neighbour  to  answer,  but  even 
treating  any  such  attempt  as  a  superfluity 
bo  be  met  by  a  raising  of  the  voice.  That, 
perhaps,  is  the  most  harmless  kind,  for  you 
can  fbllow  your  own  thoughts  without 
further  reference  to  him  than  an  occasional 
interjection ;  and  the  only  annoyance  you 
suffer  is  the  enforced  neighbourhood  of  so 
unsympathetic  a  creature. 

Another  and  more  objectionable  kind 
is  the  empress^  man  who  always  answers 
you  in  itidics,  while  his  vacant  eyes  betray 
the  lack  of  meaning  in  his  emphasis. 
He  is  usually  a  very  hollow  wind-bag, 
with  no  higher  ambition  than  to  be  credited 
with  the  outward  semblance  of  ''  a  good 
fellow.''  ^ 


This  appearance  of  good-fellowdiip  is 
not  difficult  of  attainment  by  those  who 
are  ambitbus  of  it;  for  the  majority  of 
people  are  far  too  much  absorbed  by  thdr 
own  affairs  and  interests  to  care  what 
their  neighbours  are  thinking  or  feeling, 
provided  they  have  a  tolerably,  jovial 
appearance. 

The  only  requisites  in  a  "  good  fellow'' 
are  that  he  shall  have  a  good  d^estion,  a 
temper  well  under  control,  the  power  of 
always  greeting  acquaintances  in  a  cheery 
voice,  and,  if  he  be  a  young  man,  aome 
amount  of  aptitude  for  athletic  exercise. 
No  one  demands  of  him  that  he  riiall  be 
sympathetic  or  unselfish ;  indeed,  unselfish- 
ness appears  to  be  antagonistic  to  the 
satisfa(^ry  assumption  of  the  rdle.  When 
a  "  good  fellow  "  takes  the  one  comfortable 
chau:  in  the  smokmg-room  everyone  is 
pleased.  "Old  So-and-so"  always  takes 
good  care  of  himself,  they  say ;  it  is  expected 
of  him  that  he  should  do  so,  and  his 
admirers  would  think  none  the  better  of 
him  if  he  left  the  seat  for  someone  elsa 

"Good  fellows/'  again,  are  of  various 
kinds;  the  army  "good  fellow"  being 
different  from  the  naval  variety,  the  naval 
from  the  City  species,  and  that  again 
probably  differing  from  several  others — ^the 
costermongers,  probably,  requiring  other 
manners  in  their  favourites  from  those 
demanded  by  the  navvies. 

Another  kind  of  conversational  bore  is 
he  who  persistently  insists  on  agreeing  with 
you,  and  will  not  be  gainsaid  though  yoa 
make  him  contradict  himself  half-a-dosen 
times  in  a  minute.    He  will  agree  with  you 
before  he  has  heard  what  it  is  yoa  are 
saying ;  he  will  agree  with  you  when  you 
have  spoken;  and,  lest  he  should  lose  a 
chance  of  making  himself  agreeable  accord- 
ing to  his  lights,  he  will  agree  cordially 
with  the  exact  opposite  of  your  original 
proposition.    From  this  kind  of  men,  again, 
you  can  extract  some  amusement :  yoa  can 
experiment  upon  the  number  of  times  he 
will  contradict  himself  in  a  given  period  ; 
and  there  is  always  the  wonder  of  where 
he  finds  his  pleasure  in  life.     The  only 
really  hopeless  kind  of  bore  is  the  damb 
bore — the  man  who  cannot  talk,  or,   at 
least,  who  has  only  rudimentary  powers  of 
articulate  utterance;  men  who  are    not 
necessarily  devoid  of  intelligence,  but  who 
have  it  only  in  that  unwiddy  state  that 
does  not  admit  of  its  being  communicated 
to  their  fellows  by  means  of  speecL    An  en- 
forced companionship  of  any  duration  vrith 
such  a  man  is  probably  more  exhanatiDg 
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to  the  nervous  system  than  any  other 
kind  of  labour;  and  it  has  been  aptly 
described  as  'Hrying  to  light  a  piece  of 
wet  tow." 

Conversation  in  its  ordinary,  everyday 
form  does  not  necessitate  more  than 
ordinary  powers  of  mind.  A  desire  to 
make  yourself  agreeable  to  your  com- 
panion of  the  moment  is  the  first  requisita 
To  enter  into  his  thoughts  and  ideas,  and 
by  passing  them  through  your  own  mind, 
and  re-presenting  them  to  him  with  some 
small  stamp  of  your  own  individuality, 
assure  him  of  your  interest  in  him  as  a 
member  of  the  human  family.  George 
Eliot  remarks  in  one  of  her  books;  "Giving 
a  pleasant  voice  to  what  we  are  weU 
assured  of,  makes  a  sort  of  wholesome  air 
for  more  special  and  dubious  remarks  to 
move  in."  And  it  is  just  this  provision  of 
"wholesome  air"  of  which  we  generally  feel 
the  lack  in  ordinary  English  gatherings. 
We  come  together  with  no  distinct  purpose. 
We  meet  merely  because  it  is  the  custom 
to  meet  We  sit  down  to  meat  with  each 
other,  merely  because  some  absurd  fanciful 
etiquette  mi^es  it  necessary  that  we  should 
do  so,  not  because  we  have  anything  to  say 
to  each  other,  or  any  hope  of  pleasure  in 
each  other's  society.  No  one  mes  to  add 
to  the  stock  of  ideas  by  his  own  real 
thoughts  on  any  subject  of  public  interest, 
and  correcting  them,  or  adding  to  them  by 
contact  with  those  of  his  neighbours.  Most 
of  us,  it  is  true,  have  not  many  such  ideas 
to  offer  beyond  such  small  residuum  as 
remains  in  our  minds  of  the  dicta  of  our 
daily  papers  or  periodicals ;  but  even  this 
meagre  material  would  gain  some  human 
interest  by  being  passed  through  the  win- 
nowin^-machine  of  conversation.  The  dust 
that  flies  from  a  winnowing-machine  is  not 
very  valuable,  perhaps,  but  one  may  often 
gain  momentary  pleasure  by  watching  it 
glance  in  the  flickering  sunbeams. 

The  real  fault  we  commit,  however,  in 
this  connection  is  our  failure  to  recognise 
the  pleasure  that  is  given  by  the  narration 
of  even  the  most  trivial  incident  in  care- 
fully-apportioned words.  No  one  in  talking 
takes  the  trouble  to  form  his  sentences 
according  to  the  most  ordinary  rules  of 
grammar.  Our  national  shyness  has 
stamped  us,  among  other  vulgarisms, 
with  that  false  shame  which  makes  us 
fear  the  charge  of  pedantry  if  we  talk 
in  other  than  the  most  clumsy  and  dis- 
jointed way.  We  are  afraid  to  venture 
on  a  phrase  —  a  combination  of  words 
that    will    convey  our    meaning   of    the 


moment  until  familiarity  has  made  it 
commonplace,  and  then  we  drag  it  in  by 
the  head  and  ears  on  every  occasion  tiU 
it  becomes  nauseous  from  its  frequency. 
There  is  a  dreary  heaviness  in  our  con- 
versation bom  of  deficient  imagination. 
We  discuss,  or  rather  utter  our  words 
about  the  most  ordinary  matters  with  a 
solemnity  which  at  first  sight  looks  like 
earnestness,  but  we  are  not  in  earnest. 
We  should  resent  the  imputation.  Every 
nation  has  its  own  peculiar  snobbery — 
every  nation,  and  each  rank  in  that 
nation,  and  class  in  the  rank,  and  each 
individual  One  phase  of  it  with  us  is  the 
way  in  which  we  copy  the  habits  or 
manners  of  the' rank  above  us.  The  desire 
to  copy  implies  deficient  tact  and  power  of 
observation,  and  the  effect  of  the  copying 
is  very  much  that  of  the  maid-of-all-work 
in  a  lodging-house  who  tries  to  copy  the 
dress  of  the  ladies  on  whom  she  waits. 
She  has  neither  the  material  out  of  which 
to  make  the  clothes,  nor  the  power  of 
wearing  the  clothes  properlyif  she  had  them. 

The  calmness  and  absence  of  emotion  of 
patridan  manners  not  unnaturaUy  suggests 
imitation.  People,  who  from  their  birth  up- 
wards have  been  accustomed  to  deference, 
naturally  acquire  a  manner  which  takes  that 
deference  for  granted  —  an  attitude  from 
which  the  element  of  assertion  is  eliminated. 
The  favoured  classes  with  whom  that  is 
Uie  case  have  also  feasts  of  other  things, 
besides  the  deference  of  their  fellows. 
Treasures  of  many  kinds  are  heaped  upon 
them,  whether  they  will  or  not 

Naturally,  in  many  cases,  a  mental  in- 
digestion follows,  producing  a  languidness 
of  mind  that  sees  everythmg  in  a  yellow 
Ught,  and  nothing  any  wnere  to  admire. 

By  a  singular  perversion,  this  sad  defect 
has  come  to  be  looked  upon  by  some 
people  as  an  evidence  of  breeding,  and  as 
such  to  be  imitated.  People  are  to  be 
found — not  individuals  merely,  but  whole 
classes — who  wQl  refuse  to  be  amused  or 
interested,  or  to  attempt  to  amuse  or 
interest  others,  lest  such  an  evidence  of 
natural  emotion  should  be  taken  as  a  sign 
of  deficient  breeding. 

This  foolish  fashion  is  the  death  of  all 
reasonable  conversation.  It  is  impossible 
to  find  any  interest  in  the  conversation  of 
people  who  parcel  out  their  words  as  if 
they  were  dictating  cable-telegrams  at  a 
guinea  a  word. 

And  yet,  bad  as  is  the  effect  of  this 
snobbery,  it  is  not  altogether  to  blame 
for  our   national  unconversationableness. 
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The  same  coldness  and  stiffness  and  lack 
of  imagination  are  apparent  in  all  forms  of 
British  art  There  is  no  natural  teaching 
of  art  in  England.  In  most  countries  where 
art  flourishes,  the  ordinary  surroundings  of 
the  most  ordinary  life  are  themselves  an 
art-school — the  warmth,  the  colour,  the 
flickering  sunlight,  the  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tioa  Every  sun-born  glory  of  sound  and 
sight  touches  the  mind  to  some  more 
tender  and  subtle  vibration  than  could  be 
attained  to  by  our  coarser,  fog-nourished 
natures. 

Every  Spanish  or  Italian  loiterer,  as  he 
lounges  outside  a  tavern-door,  can  watch 
the  smoke  of  his  tobacco  curling  among 
the  tendrils  of  the  vines,  and  the  sun 
making  a  mosaic  of  ivory  and  ebony  on 
the  road  in  front  of  him.  His  brother,  in 
England,  is  wrapped  in  fog  two-thirds  of 
his  year,  and  when  the  sun  shines  it,  too 
often,  but  reveals  the  squalor  in  which  he 
lives.  He  has  no  idea  of  open-air  life — ^the 
sun  shows  him  no  glories,  it  only  brings 
him  heat  for  which  he  is  unprepared. 

The  difference  of  the  lives  must  make 
itself  apparent  in  the  manners  of  the  two 
men.  They  may  be  equally  worthy  citizens ; 
but  their  worthiness  will  have  a  different 
outward  show.  Just  as  a  blind  man  nearly 
always  has  a  whining  tone  in  his  voice, 
unconscious  though  he  is  of  it 

Whatever  art  is  attained  to  in  England 
is  necessarily  the  result  of  education — the 
art  that  is  bom  of  the  sunlight  in  happier 
climes,  in  England  has  to  be  imported,  and 
laboriously  grafted  on  to  the  national 
character.  There  is  certainly  evidence  in 
old  houses  and  their  decorations  that  it 
was  at  one  time  indigenous  in  England, 
though  not,  perhaps,  in  the  loftiest  forma 
It  has  long  been  dead,  however,  and  the 
phrase  "decorative  art"  now  only  pro- 
vokes a  shudder. 

The  sunlight  has  diminished  in  the 
country — the  actual  light  of  the  sun,  and 
the  corresponding  brightness  and  cheerful- 
ness of  life.  The  problem  of  existence 
seems  to  press  harder  on  the  national  life 
than  it  did  in  former  generations,  although 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  one  can  scarcely 
conceive  the  circumstances  to  be  worse 
now  than  they  must  have  been  then. 

There  is  a  grinding,  aching  care  every- 
where apparent,  however,  that  seems  to 
leave  no  soil  for  art  to  grow  in ;  a  dryine 
up  of  the  sap  that  leaves  life  barren  and 
cheerless.  In  numbers  of  ways  the  life  of 
the  community  is  better  than  it  was. 
Drunkenness,  for  instance,  has  decreased 


enormously  in  the  last  twenty  years;  our 
lives  are  cleaner  and  more  orderiy ;  but  the 
inner  Ufe  that  produces  art  does  not  revive, 
nevertheless.  We  have  picture-galleries 
by  the  mile,  it  is  true,  and  pictures  by  the 
acre — but  they  are  acres  of  commonplace. 
Very  few  square  feet  out  of  the  acres  show 
any  sign  of  that  inner  sense  that  stamps 
the  artist — ^any  observation  of  more  than 
the  merest  outside  husk  either  of  nature  or 
character.  Not  that  that  matters  much  in 
the  majority  of  cases ;  for,  except  where 
fashion  demands  that  they  should  be  seen, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Academyi  the 
picture-galleries  have  few  visitors. 

When  the  comparatively  leisured  classes, 
who  could  visit  the  galleries  at  their 
pleasure,  are  dead  to  the  feeling  of  art,  it 
could  scarcely  be  expected  that  those  below 
them  in  the  social  scale — those  who  earn 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow — 
should  show  more  vitality  in  that  respect 
That  they  have  no  greater  sense  of  beauty 
is  apparent  to  those  who  have  observed  the 
way  in  which  the  lower  classes  of  society 
spend  their  holidays. 

There  are  few  sadder  sights  than  that 
evident  lack  of  all  knowledge  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life.    The  silly  horse-play,   the 
unmeaning  personal  decoration,   the  dis- 
cordant sounds,  are  distressing  to  sensitive 
nerves,  both  physical  and  mental.      The 
actual  uncouthness,  and  the  evident  absence 
of  all  the  refinements  of  human  enjoyment 
are  equidly  distressing.      Bank  Holiday 
makers  flock  into  the  country,  not  to  refresh 
themselves  with  the  freshness  of  nature, 
but  to  play  kiss-in-the-ring  and  accordiona 
There  are  people  who  look  upon  the  poverty 
of  the  labouring-classes  as  a  state  of  things 
which  merely  makes  their  life  simpler  and 
plainer  without  necessarily  detracting  firom 
their  enjoyment     They  know  that  thej 
themselves  have  to  bear  many  burdens  whid^ 
seem  to  them  to  be  out  of  proportion  to 
the  increased  conveniences  of   life  that 
come  with  them,  and  they  think  that  life 
must  be  better  for  those  who  escape  botii  the 
one  and  the  other ;  but  they  leave  out  of 
the  question  all  the  enjoyments  that  come 
of    educated  perception — they  have    not 
imagination  enough  to  conceive  what  life 
must  be  without  the  joys  that  make  it 
pleasant  to  them,  what  life  must  be  to 
people  living  in  a  gloomy  atmosphere,  ^with 
no  more  knowledge  of  the  subtie  beaaties 
of  sound,  and  form,  and  colour  than  if  thej 
had   been  bom  deaf  and  blind,  with  no 
knowledge  even  of  the  language  which 
expresses  the  more  complex  thou^t  of  the 
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specieSf  and  with  only  sufficient  means  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  merest 
necessaries  of  life. 

Bat  this  view  of  life  implies  a  lack 
of  imagination  which  makes  art  impos- 
sible—a coarseness  of  mental  vision 
which  makes  all  the  lights  and  shades 
invisible — ^in  a  word,  the  absence  of  the 
artistic  faculty.  The  genius  of  the  age 
goes  in  other  directions.  Only  a  certa^ 
amount  of  power  is  possible  to  a  generation 
as  to  an  individual  The  inventive  faculty 
of  this  age  goes  in  the  direction  of  manu- 
factures and  mechanical  appliances,  and  to 
the  scientific  investigation  of  natural 
phenomena.  Life  has  been  revolutionised 
since  the  time  of  our  grandfathers  The 
construction  of  railways  and  railway: 
bridges,  of  telegraphs  and  tunnels,  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  carving  of  columns 
and  statuea  The  bustle  of  modem  life 
and  the  wonder  of  it  leave  us  no  leisure 
to  spend  in  the  beautifying  of  its  details. 
When  the  putting  of  a  girdle  round 
the  world  is  no  longer  merely  a  poet's 
prophetic  phrase,  but  has  become  an 
actual  fact,  so  that  we  can  ask  a  question 
of  the  Antipodes  and  receive  an  answer 
in  a  few  hours,  we  have  no  longer 
inclination  to  spend  time  and  energy  in  the 
poetic  apportioning  of  the  words  we  use  in 
those  communications;  and,  when  each 
word  costs  money,  it  becomes  an  art  to 
render  our  meaning  in  the  fewest  possible 
words.  A  few  disjointed  syllables  flashed 
across  the  world  in  that  way  may,  almost 
by  reason  of  their  brevity,  become  poetic ; 
just  as  a  dog's  mute  caress  appeals  to  our 
imagination  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
limited  means  by  which  he  expresses  so 
much. 

Art  of  a  kind  exists  among  us,  it  is 
true,  and  it  is  increasing  daily.  A  new 
phase  of  art  has  even  been  bom  of  recent 
years.  Never — in  recent  times,  at  all 
events — have  the  more  subtle  and  tender 
aspects  of  nature  been  so  carefully  recorded, 
either  in  language  or  in  graphic  art»  as  in 
this  and  the  preceding  veneration.  The 
minate  and  exquisite  work  of  Wordsworth 
and  Kuskin,  of  Frederick  Walker  and 
Hunt,  have  no  parallel  in  former  genera- 
tions. They  saw  the  world{from  a  different 
standpoint  to  that  of  their  predecessors. 

But  this  is  aU  the  art  of  education — the 
work  of  the  carefully-trained  brain  and 
eye.  In  former  days  art  was  diffused 
among  all  classes;  the  village  carpenter 
and  blacksmith  had  an  instinctive  know- 
ledge of  haraionious  outline,  and  stamped 


their  individuality  on  their  work  Nowa- 
days we  get  our  decorative  work  from 
Manchester  and  Sheffield,  and  cast-iron, 
veneer,  and  stucco  fitly  represent  our 
artistic  perception. 

The  age  that  produces  the  artistically 
formed  details  of  daily  surroundings  must 
be  one  of  peace  and  quiet,  of  concentra- 
tion on  the  inner  beauties  of  our  environ- 
ment. You  cannot  hear  the  murmur  of 
the  woods  while  you  are  listening  to  the 
sounds  of  concerted  music.  We  live  now 
in  an  eager,  tumultuous  world.  The  nations 
have  come  within  touch  of  each  other,  and 
each  has  a  message  as  yet  scarcely  under- 
stood by  the  other.  The  secrets  of  nature 
are  being  forced  from  her,  and  we  are 
listening  to  them  open  mouthed.  Our 
words  are  no  longer  pigments  with  which 
to  paint  imaginative  effects,  but  sjrmbols  to 
express  those  recurring  phenomena  which 
we  call  the  laws  of  natura 

That  is  true,  but  the  world  in  general 
consists  of  mere  gazers,  not  of  scientific 
experts.  We  are  concerned  with  the 
fairy-tales  of  science  rather  than  with 
its  formulae.  The  general  knowledge  can 
be  expressed  in  the  simplest  words,  and  the 
general  intelligence  is  not  capable  of  the  use 
of  the  bigger  onea 

Our  modem  life  is  full  of  movement,  and 
colour,  and  interest  Every  form  of  human 
energy  is  going  on  around  us.  We  have  a 
wealth  of  interest  such  as  was  unknown  to 
our  forefathers,  and  when  we  leam  to 
describe  and  discuss  it  in  adequate  language 
ours  will  be  the  most  desirable  condition 
that  has  yet  been  known  to  society. 


CHRISTMAS-TmE  IN  UPPER 
BENGAL. 

A  BRIGHT  fire  is  blazing  and  sparkUng  in 
the  spacious  drawing-room  of  an  indigo- 
planter's  bungalow,  where  a  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  holding  an 
animated  conversation.  It  is  evening,  and 
the  chill  air  of  the  cold  season  has  drawn 
the  guests  around  the  eenial  and  social 
warmth  of  the  fireside,  the  only  home-like 
remembrance  one  does  find  in  India.  The 
short  twilight,  rapidly  passing  into  night, 
dimly  shows  the  massive  old  rosewood 
furniture;  but  now  and  again  brighter 
gleams  of  firelight  wake  up  the  shadows 
and  reveal  later  acquisitions  in  the  way  of 
fancy  tables,  lounges,  and  tasteful  orna- 
ments; while  among  the  Ohristmas  ever- 
greens that  clothe  the  walls  minele  a  few 
choice  water-colours.      The  walls  of  the 
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room  are  cleft  by  no  fewer  than  twelve 
doorways  for  free  ventilation  in  the  hot 
weather  when  the  punkahs  are  in  fall 
swing.  Each  door,  now  closely  shut  for 
warmth,  is  arched  by  garlands  of  flowers 
of  strong  and  brilliant  hues,  in  keeping 
with  the  vivid  taste  of  the  Aryangardener. 
The  festivities  of  the  late  Christmas 
"  meet"  are  being  wound  up  with  a  picnic 
and  shooting-party  at  this  fine  old  specimen 
of  a  planter  8  bungalow,  ere  the  guests  all 
separate  again  to  the  quietude  of  their 
di^erent  homes. 

Presently  the  figure  of  a  native,  clad  in 
spotless  white,  and  crowned  with  a  fierce 
pugri,  glides  noiselessly  round  the  room, 
leaving  all  the  lamps  blazing  in  his  wake. 
These  illumine  several  rather  pale-faced 
ladies  in  evening-dress,  and  a  greater 
number  of  gentlemen  of  more  robust 
exterior,  well  bronzed  with  plenty  of  out- 
door exercise  under  a  tropical  sun.  They 
are  all  in  keeping,  however,  with  the  latest 
Paris  fashions,  me  ladies  displaying  also 
rather  a  rich  variety  of  Endish  and  Lidian 
jewellery.  A  momentary  lull  in  the  con- 
versation seems  the  signal  for  the  khan- 
samah  to  enter  the  room,  where,  halting 
before  his  mistress,  he  announces,  with 
folded  hands  and  solemn  voice,  **Khana 
mez  pur,"  or  '*  Dinner  is  served";  and  the 
company  file  through  the  doorways  into 
the  dining-room  beyond.  As  the  guests 
encircle  the  hospitable  mahogany,  l^hind 
each  stands  a  swarthy,  profusely-bearded 
Mussulman,  their  spotless  white  garments 
relieved  only  by  a  coloured  sash  and  band 
on  the  turban.  Silently  their  straight 
figures  and  solemn  faces  glide  swiftly  round 
the  table.  The  company,  meanwhile, 
discuss,  along  with  its  delicacies,  the  balls, 
races,  and  parties  of  the  late  meet,  accom- 
panied with  the  usual  amount  of  small- 
talk  and  conjecture. 

At    sunrise    next    morning,   the  ever- 

frateful  cup  of  tea  is  conveyed  to  each 
efore  rising,  through  the  medium  of  ayah 
or  bearer;  and  by-and-b^  the  guests  drop 
into  the  verandah  to  enjoy  the  only  fresh 
air  of  the  day,  and  partake  of  the  chota  hazri 
(little  breakfast),  which  is  already  waiting. 
Coffee  and  tea,  witii  toast,  eggs,  and  fowl, 
are  the  usual  items  of  this  meal,  and  while 
engaged  with  it  you  get  aviewfrom  between 
the  verandah  pillars  of  a  dead-level  country, 
wiUi  patches  of  jungle  here  and  there 
amid  wide  tracts  of  cultivated  land,  while 
in  the  foreground  stretches  a  velvety 
compound  interspersed  with  ornamental 
banyan  and  india-rubber  trees,  clumps  of 


bamboos,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  Winding 
along  the  avenue  presently  appear  four 
great  elephants,  wuch  soon  draw  up  in 
iront  of  the  bungalow,  and  ayahs,  bearers, 
and  children,  suddenly  entering  on  the 
scene,  turn  everything  into  commotion. 
Servants  hurry  to  and  fro  with  guns, 
ammunition,  and  sporting  gear,  which  the 
sportsmen  see  safely  deposited  in  the 
howdahs;  and,  lasuy,  they  themselves 
mount  by  a  swing  on  the  elephant's  trunk, 
or  by  the  rope-ladder  that  hangs  from  the 
side  of  the  howdah,  and  the  mahout  gets 
the  order  to  marcL  The  ladies  and 
children  are  to  join  them  at  breakiast  a 
few  hours  later  at  the  camp  pitched  on  the 
hunting-ground. 

Meanwhile,  to  pass  the  time,  some  of  die 
ladies  saunter  down  to  the  garden  under 
an  archway  of  acacia  and  other  tropical 
trees  that  line  the  avenue;  while  through 
the  leafy  canopy  glances  the  genial  sun 
of  the  cold  season  with  pleasant  warmth, 
illuminating  beautiful  flowering  creepers, 
parasites,  and  trailers  that  have  entwined 
themselves  among  the  foliaga 

Entering  the  earden,  we  come  upon  a 
great  variety  of  nome  vegetables,  now  at 
their  height,  and  while  admiring  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  peas,  beans,  cauliflower, 
brussel-sprouts,  etc.,  we  could  easily  fancy 
ourselves  in  an  English  garden,  till  the 
dusky  visage  of  the  scantily-clad  gardener 
hovers  before  us  with  his  profound  salaam. 
In  a  shady  comer  stands  the  wfld-dnck 
house,  where  fatten  some  hundreds  of  teal 
— a  table-delicacy  when  the  burning  west 
winds  are  roaring  over  the  plains  and  the 
appetite  requires  to  be  tempted.  Down  the 
centre  of  the  garden  runs  an  arched  frame- 
work, over  which  the  vines  hang  in  open-air 
luxuriance,  and  round  the  garden  a  thick 
border  of  plantains  or  bananas  is  over- 
topped by  the  long,  drooping,  feathery 
canes  of  the  bamboo. 

Now  we  diverge  into  a  rhododendron 
walk  leading  to  the  factory,  through  whidi 
we  intend  to  have  a  peep.  The  pathvray 
brings  us  first  to  a  pubuc  road  bordered 
by  a  deep  dear  lake,  on  the  edge  of  which 
are  a  number  of  dhabies  (washernoien) 
purifying  clothes  by  dashing  them  on 
ribbed  wooden  boards  placed  in  the  water. 
One  old  fellow,  in  particular,  amuses  us  by 
coolly  polishing  his  head  and  face  wiUi  a 
fine  damask  table-cloth,  much  to  oar 
hostess's  horror  and  indignation.  At  a 
little  distance  from  them  swarm  the  village- 
washers  beetling  to  a  mflder  hue  the 
native  garments  of  six  months'  wear.  Sach 
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of  them  has  bag§  of  wood-aah  suspended, 
from  which  is  filtering  oat  the  strong 
potash  solution    for  cleansing  purposes. 
Farther  on  stands  the  wheel-house  where 
water  is  raised  to  the  vats  for  the  steeping 
of  the  indigo-plant,  the  first  process  of 
mannfactura      Close   by   smoulders   an 
earthem  kiln,  where  thousands  of  bricks 
are  baking    for  building  purposes.     Pre- 
sently we   oome  upon  a  domestic  group 
squatted  by  the  wayside  of  old  and  young 
"grammies"  busy  at  their  hereditary  thatch- 
and-bamboo  trada      They   are    making 
thatch  huts  in  separate  detail  by  binding 
long  dried  grass  an  inch  or  two  deep  on 
frameworks  of  bamboo.    Near  them,  under 
a  long  open  shed,  sit  blacksmiths,  car- 
penters, and  brass-moulders,  all  on  factory 
work,  while  outside  the  shed  are  a  group 
of  masons,   squatted    in  the   same  lazy 
posture  repairing  an  old  vat.     Passing  on, 
we  come  to  the  press-houses,  and  finally  to 
the  long   row  of  deep  vats,   where  the 
indigo  is  steeped  to  extract  the  dye.    In 
the  native  cutcherry,  or  office,  near  the 
vats,  a  low  platform  surrounding  the  rooms 
is  occupied  by  a  crowd  of  lallahs  (clerks), 
Bengali  Baboos,  and  the  factory  **  amlah  " 
generally,  who  sit  eross-legged,  writing  up 
books,  accounts,  and  letters  in  Hindi  and 
Persian.     The  rough  accounts  are  written 
on  crude  yellow  paper  of  native  manu- 
facture. 

Leaving  the  factory  works  behind,  we 

re-enter  the  compound,  where,  near  the 

stables,  we  notice  a  fakir,  of  repulsive 

aspect,  all  bedaubed  with  white  and  red 

paint  and  mud,  and  wearing  a  necklace  of 

carved  beads,  made  of  the  sacred  root  of 

the  mint.  In  his  hand  he  holds  a  long  tongs, 

like  a  forceps,  the  special  badge  of  his 

calling.     Despite    his    hideousness,  there 

is  a  look  of  deep  cunning  and  conscious 

power,  showing  how  well  he  knows  the  art 

of  preying  upon  the  religious  superstition 

and  fears  of  his  countrypeople  in  order  to 

replenish  his  stock  of  cash.     Our  attention 

18  drawn  from  him  by  a  tiny  Tom-Thumb 

carriage,  drawn  by  two  magnificent  up- 

conntry  goats,  coming  rattling  down  the 

avenua     In    it   are    seated    four   voung 

children,  with  a  body-guard  of  ayahs  on 

foot.     As  we  approach  the  bungalow  again, 

we   see  an  old  woman,  bent  with  age, 

ascending  the  steps,  who  had  formerly  been 

an  ayah  of  the  family,  and  is  now  their 

pensioner.    After  a  number  of  salaams,  she 

tarns  to  the  little  girl  of  the  house,  and 

palling  some  white  hairs  from  her  own  head, 

lfl.va  thAtn  iTAntlv  over  that  of  the  child. 


reciting  some  chant  or  incantation  to  her 
gods  for  the  little  one's  long  life  and 
happiness.  The  carriages  are  now  ordered, 
and  we  prepare  to  drive  out  and  join  the 
shooting-party.  Presently  all  are  in  their 
seats ;  cluldren  and  ayahs  are  arranged  in 
"  shampanies  "  behind,  drawn  by  bullocks, 
which  bring  up  the  rear  at  a  smart  trot. 

As  our  cavalcade  emerges  from  the  shady 
avenue  into  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  the 
highway,  clouds  of  fine  dust  now  and  again 
envelop  us  and  half  hide  the  large  sheets 
of  indigo-lands  that  stretch  away  from  us 
in  every  direction.  Beyond  lies  a  rich  and 
varied  landscape  of  trees,  fine  crops,  snow- 
white  poppy-fields,  and  villages,  and  in  the 
distance,  over  a  broad,  smooth  expanse,  we 
witness  a  mirage,  where  huts  and  trees 
appear  floating  in  the  midst  of  a  glittering 
lake ;  a  scene  which  keeps  changing  ana 
vanishing  as  we  progress.  Two  burly 
Moslems  are  stationed  behind  the  first 
carriage  to  vociferate  at  all  and  sundry  to 
clear  the  way,  for  the  native  pedestrian 
seems  to  have  no  ears  to  warn  him  off  the 
centre  of  the  road  till  he  finds  himself  right 
under  the  horses'  heads.  At  the  well,  or 
news-exchange  of  the  villages  we  pass,  are  to 
be  seen  picturesque  groups  of  women,  whose 
musical  voices  and  graceful  movements,  as 
they  poise  the  ghyla  (water-jar^  on  their 
heads,  quite  interest  us.  Now,  in  front  of 
us,  a  troop  of  them  occupy  the  entire  road, 
and  fail  to  hear  the  shouts  of  the  syces  till 
we  are  close  upon  them,  when  suddenly,  as 
the  endearing  language  of  their  countrymen 
breaks  on  their  ears,  there  is  a  wild  scatter, 
and  with  a  swing  of  the  "  chuddur ''  over 
their  faces — due  to  the  presence  of  our 
men-servants — they  draw  up  in  line  on  the 
side-path  and  courteously  present  us  with 
a  view  of  their  backs. 

Our  turf-grown  road  now  leads  through 
a  shady  piece  of  jungle,  where  the  trees  are 
quite  beset  with  parasites,  whose  clindng 
embrace  only  one  has  escaped.  It  is  a 
banyan,  making  a  little  forest  in  itself 
with  its  long  pendent  roots  and  arching 
canopy  of  branches.  As  we  leave  this 
sylvan  scene,  our  ears  are  suddenly  stormed 
with  the  dound  of  native  music,  and  soon 
a  motley  throng  passes  before  us.  A 
number  of  gay  cavaliers  lead  the  way, 
bestriding  wmte,  cream,  and  piebald  ponies. 
Carried  mid-way  in  the  procession,  shoulder- 
high,  is  a  red  and  gold  palankin,  in  which 
are  seated  a  little  boy  and  girl,  who  smile 
happily  about,  delighted  to  be  the  centre 
of  attraction.  The  "musicians"  follow, 
meaerelv  clad«  lankvspecimensof  humanity, 
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Eittling  on  drums,  great  and  Bmall,  their 
oise,  fortunately,  helping  to  drown  the 
brill,  discordant  notes  drawn  from  a 
umber  of  reeds,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
n  every  key  of  the  gamut.  A  curious 
istrument^  like  a  bufifalo-horn,  gives  forth 

dismal  howl  at  intervals,  relieved, 
ccasionally,  with  the  clash  of  timbrels, 
nd  all  with  the  most  supreme  contempt 
)r  time  or  tune  that  it  is  possible  to  con- 
Biva  The  rear  is  brought  up  by  all  the 
ig,  rag,  and  bobtail  of  the  countryside, 
rhose  grimy  coverings,  in  all  the  possible 
rades  of  dirty  white,  throw  into  strong 
Blief  our  resplendent  heroes  in  the  van. 
*his  gaudy  show  is  to  celebrate  the  contract, 
r  engagement,  of  the  children,  whose  fate 
as  just  been  sealed  and  settled  to  their 
arents'  satisfaction.  The  marriage  cere- 
lony  follows  some  years  later,  and  in  the 
[iterval  they  are  not  supposed  to  see  each 
ther.  The  boy,  however,  sometimes  makes 
tolen  visits  to  the  village  of  his  affianced, 
nd,  lying  in  wait  somewhere  near  the  well, 
ndeavours  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his  future 
rife  as  she  comes  to  draw  water.  In  the 
1st  scene  of  this  matrimonial  drama  the 
outhful  bride  is  stowed  away  in  a  covered 
art,  which  conveys  her  to  the  home  of  her 
»oy- husband,  who  keeps  her  company  on 
oot,  while  her  conventional  yells  from  the 
art  proclaim  the  news  to  the  country- 
ide,  and  her  grief  at  leaving  her  parents 
nd  family  for  this  untried  field  of  life, 
n  this  way  begins  the  new  life  of  the 
lindoo  girl 

But  now,  as  the  last  remnant  of  the  long 
Tocession  fades  out  of  sight,  we  drive  over 
>  great  plain  of  turf,  at  the  far  end  of 
(rhich  is  fixed  a  gaily-coloured  awning, 
urrounded  by  groups  of  servants.  From 
.nother  direction  elephants  approach, 
rading  through  long  jungle-grass  towards 
he  camp,  and  gradually  ^e  green  carpet 
rakes  into  life.  On  reaching  the  awning, 
ve  find  a  long  line  of  tables  dready  spread 
rith  our  picnic  breakfast.  A  busy  scene 
low  ensues,  as  empty  carriages  are  drawn 
ip  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  horses  are 
livested  of  their  harness,,  and  elephants 
occupy  their  time  in  tearing  down  branches 
or  their  midday  repast  on  the  leaves,  while 
lyahs  and  children  scatter  about  in  every 
lirection.  Opposite  a  tent  a  few  yards  off 
)earers  are  relieving  sportsmen  of  their 
hooting-gear,  while  at  another  tent  two 
lyahs  take  charge  of  the  ladies  and  their 
>elongings.  In  a  shaded  spot  near  the 
river,  beneath  tiie  dense  foliage  of  a  tama- 
rind-tree, little  charcoal  fires  show  where 


breakfast  is  being  pre^aredi  while  faraway 
in  the  distance,  towering  above  the  trees, 
rise  through  the  clear  ether  the  snow-dad 
mountains  of  Nepaul — the  mighty  Hima- 
layas—  two  hundred  miles  off.  To  our 
right  is  a  bend  of  the  river  Gunduck,  a 
broad  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  on  whose 
banks,  amid  the  thick  shrubbery  and  jungle 
foliage,  appear  occasionally  groups  of  chat- 
tering monkeys,  brilliant  blue  jays,  and 
minas,  or  speaking-birds  of  the  Arabian 
Nights. 

Our  much-enjoyed  breakfast  is  at  length 
over,  where  fish,  fowl,  cutlets,  teal, 
game-pie,  prawn-curry,  and  fruit  taste  aU 
the  better  for  being  partaken  of  in  the 
open  air ;  and  now  the  servants  huriy  off 
to  cook  their  frueal  meal  of  lentils  and 
rice  and  fish-curry  by  the  river-side.  Some 
of  our  party  play  lawn-tennis;  others 
stroll  about  among  the  different  camp 
groups  along  with  the  ayahs  and  children. 
The  crackers  dist^buted  among  the 
children  yield  great  fun  and  excitement 
to  the  natives,  as  each  explosion  unfolds  a 
brooch,  riuff,  or  locket^  which  the  ayahs, 
with  sparlding  eyes,  duly  appropriatei 
Byand-by  the  elephants  are  marshalled 
in  front  of  the  awning,  and  the  sportsmen 
reascend  the  howdahs  for  a  few  hours' 
shooting  before  evening  sets  in. 

A  few  of  the  party  embark  on  the  river 
for  a  cruise  a  mue  or  so  down,  to  visit  a 
notable  Hindoo  temple.  It  was  reached 
by  a  flight  of  steps  from  the  water's  edge, 
and  around  the  outer  court  pundits  were 
squatted  on  mats,  their  monotonous  di|iwl 
fiUing  the  air  as  they  recited  aloud  their 
shastras.  We  are  received  by  one  of  them, 
who  looks  protestingly  at  our  shoes,  bat, 
nevertheless,  precedes  us  to  an  inner  court, 
within  which  was  the  door  of  the  temple. 
Here  he  informs  us  that  we  positively 
cannot  proceed  farther  except  on  discard- 
ing our  shoes,  but  he  opens  the  door  and 
allows  us  to  peer  througL  Within  this 
inner  sanctuary  are  a  bare  stone  floor  and 
walls,  uninviting  in  every  respect,  and  not 
remarkable  for  cleanliness.  In  the  middle 
of  the  place,  on  a  small  raised  dais,  stand 
three  wooden  images,  life-size,  very  like 
big  wooden  doUs  of  hideous  expression, 
got  up  in  coloured  muslins  ana  tinsel 
These,  our  guide  told  us,  were  the  personi- 
fications of  three  of  their  most  potent 
deities;  the  black-faced  one,  Makadeo, 
being  their  god  of  evil,  whom  their 
votaries  propitiate  equally  with  the  others. 
Nothing  more  was  to  be  seen,  which  was 
rather  disappointing,  considering  the  hopes 
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raised  by  the  splendid  exterior,  terminating 
in  a  lofty  spire,  all  painted  sky-blue  and 
bestrewn  with  gilt  stars.  Betracing  oar 
steps,  oar  swarthy  boatman  piloted  as 
baok  to  oamp^  where  a  refreshing  cup 
of  tea  awaited  as,  and  we  foand  the 
sportsmen  already  there,  mach  satisfied 
with  their  day's  shikar.  Their  bag  showed 
a  plentiful  assortment  of  hares,  partridges, 
and  quail,  along  with  a  splendid  floyikin, 
that  must  have  strayed  down  from  the 
Nepaul  forests. 

The  sinking  sun  soon  found  us  driving 
full  speed  en  route  for  the  bungalow.  Even- 
ing fires  were  being  kindled  in  the  cluster- 
ing viUages  throagh  which  we  passed,  and  the 
thick  rising  smoke  enveloped  the  buffaloes 
in  a  protecting  veil  from  their  relentless 
foe,  the  mosquita  TheTryots,  or  peasants, 
were  dragging  slowly  homewards  from  their 
field-iaboars  to  their  evening  meal  and  the 
social  joys  of  the  hookah.  As  dusk 
closed  over  us,  we  required  all  our  wraps 
to  protect  us  from  the  chill  air  and  heavy 
dews  that  were  rapidly  setting  in.  Near  our 
destination  we  overtook  the  disjointed 
fragments  of  our  late  camp,  in  the  shape 
of  tables,  chairs,  and  baskets,  being  hurried 
back  to  the  bungalow  on  the  heads  of 
coolies.  The  foliage  of  the  avenue  was  alive 
with  the  sparkle  of  the  firefly  as  we  drove 
through  the  compound.  Once  more  we 
were  in  the  bungalow,  and  soon  after  met 
again  round  the  hospitable  board,  before 
separating  next  morning,  each  for  his  own 
fiiWide. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Pink,  crimson,  yellow,  cream,  and  white  ! 
They  call  to  mind  the  lost  delight 

Of  summer's  flowerv  days ; 
The  wintry  wind  wails  loud  without, 
While  we  within  draw  close  about 

The  hearth-fire*s  friendly  blaze. 

The  flickerimr  flames  flash  high  and  low, 
They  touch  the  room  with  rosy  glow, 

And  make  its  corners  warm  ; 
They  kiss  the  sombre,  pictured  walls, 
Whereon  a  gracious  shadow  falls — 

My  gentle  sister's  form. 

How  soft  the  rustle  of  the  dress 
That  clothes  her  faded  loveliness 

In  velvet's  darkest  fold  ! 
How  soft,  how  dark,  the  tranquil  eyes, 
Within  whose  sombre  shadow  lies 

A  subtle  gleam  of  gold  ! 

How  calm  she  sits  in  this  calm  light, 
Loose-holding  in  her  fingers  white 

A  blossom  pure  as  snow. 
A  pale  chrysanthemum— ah  me ! 
Yet  summer  roses  bloomed  for  thee. 

My  sister,  long  ago  I 

And  I,  too,  had  my  happy  share 
Of  joyous  hope,  and  laughed  at  care 

Wifh  >invtiih  unheliAf  • 


I  staked  my  manhood  on  the  truth 
Of  that  bright  idol  of  my  youth. 
And  won  a  lasting  grief. 

God  smote  me  in  my  careless  pride. 
And  all  life's  glowing  roses  died 

With  swift  and  sudden  blight ; 
Shame  drew  his  most  empoisoned  dart. 
And  aiming  steadfast  at  my  heart, 

He  miudered  joy  outright. 

And  thou,  my  white  one,  clean  of  soul, 
God  bade  his  waves  of  trouble  roll 

Above  thy  gentle  head ; 
But  lighter  than  mv  cruel  loss 
The  burden  of  thv  nope-wreathed  cross — 

Thy  lover  is  out  dead. 

He  is  but  dead,  and  thou  canst  creep 
In  twilight  times  to  work  or  weep 

Beside  his  quiet  grave; 
To  picture  meetmg  on  that  shore, 
The  land  of  God's  l>ri^ht  Evermore, 

Beyond  earth's  wind  and  wave. 

But  I  have  no  such  sacred  spot 
To  kneel  and  pray  at— she  is  not. 

No  more  than  this  I  know— 
Ah,  sister  1  link  thy  hand  in  mine ! 
No  change  can  touch  my  love  and  thine, 

Whatever  come  and  go. 

And  like  these  homely  flowers  that  grace 
Our  quaint,  old-fashioned  dwelling-place, 

A  quiet  blessing  comes 
Upon  the  evening  of  our  days. 
And  RTowtng  by  the  wintry  ways 

We  find  chirysanthemuins ! 


THE  PBINCE'S  QUEST. 

A  MODERN  ALLEGORY. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  Prince 
who  ought  to  have  been  very  happy, 
bat  wasn't  He  reigned  in  a  gorgeous 
palace,  and  was  ricti,  and  powerful,  and 
great,  and  had  everything  he  wanted — 
that  is,  at  leasts  he  had  everything  he 
wanted,  except  the  one  thing  that  he 
wanted  more  than  anything  else  on  earthy 
and  to  obtain  which  he  would  have  given 
half  his  kingdom.  He  would  have  given 
the  whole,  for  the  matter  of  that^  only  he 
had  already  promised  the  other  half  to 
any  one  who  would  tell  him  what  it  was 
he  wanted. 

Everybody  had  a  guess  at  it,  but  nobody 
seemed  able  to  hit  upon  it.  Everything 
that  was  suggested  he  bad;  everything 
that  woftlth  could  buy,  or  skill  procure,  was 
his  already.  So  at  last  he  appealed  to  the 
wise  men  of  the  city,  and  &ey  put  their 
heads  together,  and  found  out  the  wrong 
thing,  and  the  Prince  became  more  de- 
spondent than  ever. 

In  the  palace  his  jovial  companions  made 
laugh  and  jest^  and  kept  the  walls  for  ever 
echoing  to  the  tune  of  their  noisy  merri- 
ment All  day  long  they  hunted  the  deer 
through  the  forest  elades,  or  rode  a-hawk 
ing  in  gay  cavalcade ;  and  at  night  there 
were  feasting,  and  dandns,  and  souKi  and 
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the  wine  nn  free,  uid  the  mixih  ran  high, 
and  happiness  beamed  npon  every  face 
except  the  Prince's.  In  the  midst  of  all 
the  reyehry  he  sat  sOent  and  apart,  or 
shunned  the  chase  to  muse  alone  on  what 
this  thing  could  be,  the  want  of  which, 
with  all  his  wealth,  made  life  seem  so 
unfinished. 

"Oh,  is  there  nothing  that  will  fiU  this 
aching  void  within  mef  sighed  the  Prince 
aloud,  one  day,  as  he  threw  himself  down 
on  the  ground  beside  a  fallen  tree.  "  Oh, 
is  there  no  one  who  can  tell  me  what  I 
want  V 

"Icaa" 
^  It  was  a  litUe  old  man  that  spoke ;  a 
little,  bent,  withered  old  man,  with 
wrinkled  face  and  snow-white  hair;  but 
his  eyes  were  brighter  than  a  boy's,  and 
his  voice  was  as  clear  as  a  sweet-toned 
beU,  and,  as  he  looked  down  at  the  Prince 
from  his  seat  on  the  tree,  he  laughed  a 
merry,  childish  laufflL 

The  Prince  lo^ed  up  at  him,  and 
wondered  how  he  got  there,  but  was  too 
surprised  to  speak,  and  only  stared  in 
silence  at  t^e  merry,  twinkling  eyes. 

"  Well,"  said  the  little  old  feUow  after 
a  while,  "  shall  I  tell  you  1  Would  you 
like  to  know  what  it  is  you  want,  or  have 
you  come  to  the  sensible  conclusion  that 
after  all  it  isn't  worth  the  knowing  ?  I 
think  you'd  better  not  know,'*  he  went  on, 
changing  from  gay  to  grave.  ''It  may 
make  you  only  more  unhappy.  It  will 
bring  you  pain  and  trouble.  You  are 
young  and  weak — why  seek  to  know*? 
Eest  with  the  happiness  you  have,  child. 
Joy  is  only  reached  through  sorrow." 

But  the  Prince  heeded  not  the  warning. 
All  eagerness  and  hope,  he  started  up,  and 
caught  the  old  man  by  the  hand,  and  would 
not  let  him  go. 

"  Tell  me,  you  who  are  wise,  and  who 
know,"  cried  he ;  ''  tell  me  what  will  ease 
this  gnawing  pain,  or  I  shall  die.  Tell  me, 
and  I  will  seek  for  it  through  fire  and 
water.  I  am  strong,  not  weak — strone 
to  dare,  to  suffer,  and  to  win.  I  will  find 
it,  if  it  take  me  all  my  life,  and  cost  me  all 
my  treasura" 

The  old  man  gently  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  Prince's  head,  and  a  look  of  pity  was 
in  the  bright,  quick  eyes. 

*'  Lad,"  said  he,  and  his  Toice  was  grave 
and  tender,  "thou  shalt  seek  thy  wish. 
Thou  shalt  toil  for  it,  and  thy  bram  shall 
ache.  Thou  shalt  wait  for  it,  and  thv 
heart  shall  pant  Thou  shidt  pass  through 
sorrow  and  through  suJOTering  on  thy  search ; 


but  when  thoa  art  weary  and  footsore  the 
thou^t  of  it  shall  strengthen  thee,  when 
thy  heart  is  heaviest  the  hope  of  it  shill 
rabe  thee  up,  and  in  thy  darkest  hour  it 
shall  come  to  thee  as  the  touch  of  a  mighty 
hand.  Prince,  it  is  Love  thou  laekest  Go 
seek  it" 

So  the  scales  fell  from  the  Prince's  eyes, 
and  he  stood  as  one  that  has  suddenly 
emerged  from  darkness  into  lights  half- 
bewildered  before  he  understood.  Then 
stretchinff  out  his  arms,  he  called  to  Loto, 
as  though  he  would  draw  her  down  from 
heaven,  and  clasp  her  to  his  heart 

"  Oh,  Love,"  he  cried, "  why  have  I  been 
so  blind  as  not  to  know  Hkj  messenger,  who 
spoke  within  me  f  I  might  have  wandered 
lonely  all  my  life,  uncaring  and  uncared- 
for,  and  never  dreamed  of  thy  dear 
presence,  nor  ever  have  known  that  'twas 
for  need  of  thy  sweet  voice  that  all  the 
world  seemed  drear." 

Full  of  gratitude,  he  turned  to  thank  his 
mysterious  guide,  but  the  little  old  man 
was  gone. 

The  Prince's  own  sentinels  scarcely  knew 
their  lord  when  he  returned  to  the  palace, 
and  even  the  old  hall-porter  who,  twenty 
years  ago,  had  rocked  him  on  his  knee, 
looked  hud  at  him,  and  seemed  inclined 
to  challenge  his  breathless  entrance.  Never 
was  a  man  so  chansed  in  half  an  honr 
befora  Out  into  the  woods  had  gone  a 
moody,  sorrowful  youth,  with  wavering 
steps  and  dreamy,  downcast  eyes,  while 
back  had  come  a  gallant  Prince,  with  quick, 
firm  tread,  and  head  thrown  back,  and  eyes 
that  flashed  with  high  resolva  Small 
wonder  if  the  porter  was  in  doubt 

In  the  banquet-hall  his  guests  already 
wuted  his  arrival,  and  hurrying  thither 
straight,  without  a  word  he  passed  up  the 
crowded  room  until  he  reached  the  dais  at 
the  end,  and  there  he  turned  and  spoke : 

"Friends,"  said  the  Prince,  "rejoice 
with  me,  for  to-day  I  have  learnt  the  thing 
that  I  want  To-day  I  have  found  ont 
what  is  the  only  thing  on  eaaih  that  can 
make  me  happy — the  only  thing  on  earth  I 
have  not  got — the  only  thing  I  cannot  do 
without,  and  that  I  mean  to  seek  for  tiU  1 
have  found.  Let  all  my  true  friends  join 
me,  and  at  to-morrow's  dawn  we  will  start 
to  search  the  world  for  Lov&" 

Then  one  and  all  cheered  load  and  long, 
and  swore  that  each  was  his  loyal  friend, 
and  swore  that  they  would  follow  him 
throughout  the  whole  wide  world,  and  they 
drank  a  bumper  to  success^  and  another 
one  to  Love,  and  never  in  that  palace  had 
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a  banquet  been  so  gay,  and  never  before 
had  such  merry  guests  feasted  in  that  hall 
Long  into  the  night  they  drank  and  sang, 
and  their  loud  laughter  filled  the  palace  fall, 
and  overflowed  through  open  door  and 
window  out  into  the  stillness,  and  the  red 
deer  browsing  heard  it,  and  scudded  away 
down  the  moonlit  glens,  nor  dreamt 
then  of  the  time  when  they  would  fear- 
lessly crop  the  grass  round  the  very  walls 
'  of  the  palace,  and  rest  secure  and  undis- 
torbed  upon  its  weed-grown  terraces. 

Batno  shado  wof  the  coming  gloom  marred 
the  glittering,  pageantry  on  which  the 
morning  sun  threw  down  his  glory,  as  gay 
with  silk,  and  flashing  steel,  and  fluttenng 
plames,  and  prancing  steeds  the  gallant  train 
of  knights  and  squires  rode  slowly  down 
the  hill  And  hearts  were  light  and  hopes 
were  high,  but  no  heart  so  light  as  the 
Prince's,  no  hopes  so  high  as  his,  as  he 
rode  at  the  head  of  that  gay  throng,  the 
gayest  of  them  all 

At  each  place  that  they  came  to  the 
Prince  enquired  for  Love,  but  found,  to 
his    astonishment,    that,    though    people 
talked  about  her  a  good  deal,  hardly  any- 
one knew  her.     Few  spoke  of  her  as  a 
reality.     Most  folks  looked  upon  her  as  a 
joke ;  others,  as  a  popular  delusion ;  while 
the  one  or  two   who  owned  to  havihg 
known  her  seemed  half  ashamed  of  the 
acquaintanceship.     There  were  shams  and 
imitations    in    abundance,    but    the    real 
thing,  when  acknowledged,  was  considered 
Yulgar,  and  no  one  knew  or  cared  what 
had  become  of  her. 

The   first  place  at  which  they  halted 

was  the  town  of  Common-Sense — a  most 

uncomfortable  place,  all  full  of  close  and 

narrow  streets  that  led  to  nowhere,  and 

inhabited  by  a  race  celebrated  for  the 

strength  of  their  lungs,  it  being  reckoned 

that  one  man  of  Common-Sense  was  equal 

to  a  dozen  poll-parrots,  and  could  talk 

down    fifty    men    of   Intelligence    ^their 

nataral  enemies)  in  less  than  half  an  nour. 

The  religion  of  this  charming  people  was 

touching  in  its  simplicity.     It  consisted  of 

a  firm  and  earnest  belief  that  they  were 

infallible,  and  that  everybody  else  was  a 

fool  ;  and  each  man  worshipped  himsell 

Thej  were  quite  indignant  when  the 
Prince  asked  them  where  Love  was. 

**  We  know  nothing  at  all  about  her," 
said  the  men  of  Common-Sense.  ''What 
have  -we  to  do  with  Love  1  What  do  you 
take  ns  for ) '' 

The  Prince  was  too  polite  to  tell  them 
T^hat  he  took  them  for,  so  merely  bidding 


But  dare  say  we  could  get  it  for  vou. 
it  are  vou  willing  to  eo  to  for  it ) 


them  adieu  with  a  pitying  smile,  rode  off 
to  seek  elsewhere  for  Love. 

But  he  had  no  better  luckat  the  next  place 
they  came  to.  This  was  Tom  Tiddler's 
Land,  and  the  people  there  were  very  busy 
indeed.  So  busy  were  they,  picking  up 
the  gold  and  the  silver,  that  they  hadn  t 
time  even  to  make  themselves  respectable, 
and  their  hands  were  especially  dirty — but 
then  it  was  rather  dirty  work. 

"  Love ! "  said  the  people  of  Tom 
Tiddler's  Land.  ''We  don't  keep  it. 
Never  beard  of  it.  Don't  know,  what  it 
i& 
What  are  you  wimne  to  go 

"  You  can't  buy  it,"  explained  the  Prince. 
"  It  is  given." 

''Then  you  won't  get  it  here,  young 
man,"  was  the  curt  reply ;  and  they  went 
on  with  their  grovelling. 

At  last  the  Prince  came  to  the  City  of 
Science,  where  he  was  most  hospitably 
received,  and  where  for  the  first  time  he 
learnt  the  great  truth  that  everything  is 
just  precise^  what  one  always  thought  it 
wasn't^  and  that  nothing  is  what  one  thinks 
it  is.  The  inhabitants  were  all  philoso- 
phers, and  their  occupation  consisted  of 
finding  out  things  that  nobody  wanted  to 
know,  and  in  each'  day  proving  >that  what 
they  themselves  had  stated  the  day  before 
was  all  wrong.  They  were  very  clever 
people,  and  knew  everything — Love  in- 
cluded. She  was  there,  in  the  city,  they 
told  the  delighted  Prince,  and  they  would 
take  him  to  her. 

So,  after  showing  him  over  the  town 
and  explaining  to  him  what  everything 
wasn't,  they  took  him  into  their  museum, 
which  was  full  of  the  most  wonderful 
things,  and  in  the  centre  was  Love — the 
most  wonderful  of  them  all  The  Prince 
couldn't  help  laughing  when  he  saw  it,  but 
the  philosophers  were  very  proud  of  it. 
It  sat  upright  and  stiff  on  a  straight-backed 
chair,  and  was  as  cold  as  ice. 

"Made  it  ourselves,"  said  the  philo- 
sophers. '*  Isn't  it  beautifol  I  Acts  by 
clockwork,  and  never  goes  wrong.  War- 
ranted perfect  in  every  respect.  We  have 
aspeoial  committeeof  old  ladies  to  look  after 
it,  and  it  has  been  highly  recommended 
by  the  clergy," 

"It's  very  charming,"  answered  the 
Prince,  trying  to  swallow  down  his  disap- 
pointment;  "but  Pm  afraid  it's  not  the 
sort  of  thing  I  wanted." 

"  Why,  what's  amiss  with  it  1  It's  got 
all  the  latest  improvements." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Prince  with  a  sigh, 
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"that's  joBt  it;  I  wanted  it  with  all  the 
old  faultB." 

Again  the  Prince  journeyed  on,  and 
came  to  the  town  of  Society,  where  lived  a 
very  knowing  sort  of  people  called  "  Men 
of  the  World,"  who  had  the  reputation  of 
"knowing  their  way  about" — a  reputation, 
the  acquirement  of  which  it  was  difficult 
to  understand,  seeing  they  never,  by  any 
chance,  went  outside  their  own  town — a 
remarkably  small  one,  although  the  inhabi- 
tants firmly  believed  that  it  was  the  biggest 
and  most  important  place  on  earth,  and 
that  no  other  city  was  worth  living  in  for  a 
day. 

A  dim  oil-lamp  burnt  night  and  day  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  people  of 
Society  were  under  the  impression  that  all 
light  came  from  that,  for  as  they  crawled 
about  on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  never 
raised  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  they 
knew  nothing  about  the  sun.  When  they 
had  prawled  once  forwards  and  backwards 
across  their  little  town,  they  thought  they 
had  seen  "life,"  and  would  squat  in  a 
comer,  and  yawn,  till  they  died. 

When  the  Prince  mentioned  the  name 
of  Love  to  these  creatures,  they  burst  into 
a  coarse,  loud  laugh.  "  Is  that  what  you 
call  itl"  Qaid  they.  "Why,  wherever  do 
you  come  from)  We  know  what  you 
mean,  though.  Come  along."  And  they 
took  him  into  a  dingy  room,  and  showed 
him  a  hideous,  painted  thing  that  made 
him  sick  to  look  upon. 

"Let  us  leave  this  place  quickly,"  said 
the  Prince,  tumine  to  his  followers.  "I 
cannot  breathe  in  Uiis  foul  air.  Let  us  get 
out  into  Gtod's  light  asain.  So  they 
mounted  in  haste  and  rode  away,  leaving 
the  men  who  ''knew  their  way  about" 
crawling  about  the  ways  they  knew  so 
weU. 

Farther  and  farther  into  the  weary 
world  wandered  the  Prince  on  his  search ; 
but  Love  was  still  no  nearer,  and  though 
his  heart  was  ever  brave,  it  beat  less  hope- 
fully every  day.  Time  after  time  he  heard 
of  her,  and  started  off,  only  to  find 
some  worthless  sham — a  golden  image — a 
dressedup  doll  —  a  lifeless  statue  —  a 
giggling  fooL  Shams,  shams,  shams  1  Shams 
wherever  he  went^  and  men  and  women 
worshipping,  and  hugging  them  close  to 
their  breasts — fighting  for  them,  livine  for 
them,  dying  for  them,  and  knowing  aU  the 
while  that  they  were  shams ;  and  each  time 
the  Prince  turned  away,  more  sick  at  heart 
than  ever. 

Only  a  thin  remnant  of  all  that  brilliant 


host  which  years  ago  had  started  full  of  hope 
and  enterprise,  now  rode  beside  ^e 
saddened  Prince,  and,  as  they  toiled  on 
wearily  from  place  to  place,  the  few  grew 
fewer  stiU. 

Once  they  came  to  a  place  where  Love 
had  really  been;  but  that  was  lone  ago,  and 
now  she  had  gone,  no  one  knqw  whitner.  It 
was  the  City  of  Bomance,  and  all  the 
citizens  were  poets. 

"  Ah,"  said  one  white-haired  old  man, 
whom  the  Prince  stopped  to  question  with- 
out  the  gates,  "I  knew  her  well.  She 
reigned  here,  happy  and  contented,  when  I 
was  young ;  but  these  new  fellows— they 
have  frightened  her  away.  They  never  let 
her  rest  a  minute,  but  worried  her  to 
death  One  day  they  would  all  be  wor- 
shipping her,  and  the  next  they'd  call  her 
names,  and  want  to  kill  her.  On  Monday 
she  was  a  saint,  and  on  Tuesday  a  devil 
They  made  out  that  she  was  the  cause  of 
all  the  stupid  things  they  did,  and  a  man 
couldn't  have  the  eout^  or  feel  a  little  un- 
steady after  ^nner,butshe  was  blamed  forit; 
and  when  they  told  her  that  everyone  who 
met  her  either  immediately  died  or  com- 
mitted suicide,  the  poor  little  thing  got  so 
unhappy  that  she  ran  away,  and  we've 
never  seen  her  since.  I  don't  think  they 
were  very  sorry.  They  didn't  understand 
her  any  more  than  anybody  can  understand 
them.  They've  filled  up  her  place,  now, 
with  a  miserable  half -dead -and -alive 
creature,  as  much  like  Love  as  vinegar  is 
like  wine,  and  the  way  they  talk  to  her  is 
really  quite  indelicate.  Between  yon  and 
me,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  there  is  a 
lot  of  nonsense  talked  here.  Some  of  ub 
talk  so  much  nonsense,  that  even  we  our- 
selves can't  stand  it,  and  we  have  to  turn 
them  out.  They  are  called  'critics'  after 
they  are  turned  out — I  don't  know  why — 
and  they  go  about  explaining  what  we 
mean,  miy,"  and  he  sunk  ms  voice  to 
a  whisper,  "  to  tell  you  the  truth,  we  don't 
know  that  ourselves;"  and  the  old  poet 
hobbled  away  towards  the  city. 

And  now,  not  a  single  one  of  all  who 
had  shouted  their  loyalty  so  loudly  was 
left,  when  weary,  baffled,  and  disheartened, 
the  Prince  at  last  turned  back.  A  great 
longing  was  upon  him  to  be  once  more 
among  his  own  people,  and  to  sea  his  own 
land  again ;  and  so,  with  this  last  hope,  he 
still  toiled  on,  and  each  day  preaaed  on 
quicker,  fearing  lest  death  might  overtake 
him  by  the  way,  and  that  his  tired  eyes 
never  more  would  re&t  upon  the  old  grey 
towers  and  sweet  green  woods  of  home. 
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Bat  the  dreary  road  came  to  an  end  at 
length,  and  one  evening  he  looked  down 
upon  hia  palace,  as  it"  lay  before  him 
bathed  in  the  red  of  the  sinking  sun. 
Bestfol,  now,  he  stood  for  a  while,  feasting 
his  hungry  eyes  upon  the  longed-for  sight, 
and  then  his  thonghta  ebbed  slowly  back 
to  that  morning,  long  ago,  when  he  had 
bidden  it  adieu,  and  had  ridden  forth  into 
the  world  upon  his  quest  for  Lova 

Bat  ah !  How  changed  the  place  !  How 
changed  himself  since  then  ! 

He  had  left  it  as  a  gallant  Prince  with 

all  the  pride  of  pomp  around  him,  and  a 

gaudy  throng  of  flattering  courtiers  at  his 

side.    He  crept  back,  broken-hearted  and 

alone.    He  had  left  it  standing  fair  and 

stately  in  the  morning  light,  and  bright 

with  life  and  sound ;  now  it  was  ruined, 

desolate,  and  silent ;  the  bats  flew  out  of 

the  banquet-hall,  and  the  grass  grew  on  the 

hearths.    Another  had  usurped  bis  throne; 

his  people  had  forgotten  him,  and  not  even  a 

dog  was  there  to  give  him  a  welcome  home. 

As  he  passed  through  the  damp,  chill 

rooms  a  thousand  echoing  footsteps  started 

up  on  every  side,  as  though  his  entrance  had 

disturbed  some  ghostly  revel,  and  when, 

having  reached  a  little  room  that  in  old 

times  he  had   been  wont  to  ^o  to  for 

solitude,  he  entered,  and  shut  himself  in, 

it  seemed  as  though  the  frightened  spirits 

had  hurried  away,  slamming  a  thousand 

doors  behind  them. 

There,  in  the  darkness,  he  sat  himself 
down,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  wept ;  and  sat  there  Ions  through  the 
silent  hours,  lost  in  his  own  bitter  thoughts. 
So  lost,  that  he  did  not  hear  a  gentle 
tapping  at  the  door — did  not  hear  the  door 
open,  and  a  timid  voice  asking  to  come  in 
— did  not  hear  a  light  step  close  beside 
him,  nor  see  a  little  maiden  sit  herself 
down  at  his  feet— did  not  know  she  was 
there  tQl,  at  last,  with  a  sigh,  he  raised  his 
head  and  looked  into  the  gloom.  Then 
his  eyes  met  hers,  and  he  started,  and 
looked  down  at  the  sweet,  shy  face,  amazed 
and  half  in  doubt 

*'  Why,  you  are  Love  ! "  said  the  Prince, 
taking  her  little  hands  in  his.  ''Where 
have  you  been,  'sweet  1  I've  sought  you 
everywhere." 

**  Not  everywhere,"  said  Love,  nestling 
against  him  with  a  little  half-sad  laugh ; 
''  not  everywhere.  I've  been  here  all  the 
time.  I  was  here  when  you  went  away, 
and  I've  been  waiting  for  you  to  come 
back — 80  long." 

And  80  the  Prince's  quest  was  ended. 


CAEOL& 


We  do  not  know  whether  the  word 
"  carol "  was  used  in  England  as  a  synonym 
for  a  song  before  the  time  of  Chaucer,  but 
we  find  that  poet  using  it  in  a  sense  which 
has  now  fallen  into  disuse  in  this  country, 
namely,  dancing.  The  primitive  conception 
of  a  carol,  whether  as  a  dance  or  a  song,  or 
a  combination  of  both,  is  one  of  festivity 
or  rejoicing.  None  of  our  surviving  carols, 
however,  go  far  enough  back  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  infancy  and  youth  of  carol 
literature.  Among  the  oldest  we  possess 
are  to  be  found  both  the  religious  hymn 
and  the  joyous  secular  song  in  honour  of 
Ohristma&  This,  therefore,  may  be  taken 
as  the  natural  division  of  all  our  existing 
carol  literature — the  religious  hymn  fit  to 
be  sung  in  churches  or  religious  assemblies 
and  on  solemn  occasions,  and  the  joyous 
song  which  mieht  usher  in  the  wassail- 
bowl  in  the  halls  of  the  great,  or  enliven 
the  kitchen  of  the  peasant  or  the  parlour 
of  the  village  ale-house.  There  were 
regular  wassail-songs,  which,  from  their 
character,  could  only  be  sung  on  special 
occasions,  or  at  particular  stages  of  a  feast, 
or  by  persons  going  from  door  to  door 
with  a  wassail-bowL  But  although  the  carol 
is  now  associated  inseparably  with  Christ- 
mas, it  was  not  confined  exclusively  to 
Christmas  rejoicings. 

The  custom  of  singing  at  Christmas 
dates,  of  course,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  it  is  certain  enough  that 
the  secular  song  was  not  associated  with 
the  sacred  hymn  in  Christmas  festivities 
until  Christmas  itself,  as  a  genuinely 
solemn  Christian  festival,  had  l^ome,  to 
some  extent,  secularised  by  blending  with 
pagan  rites  and  conceptions.  It  was  at  a 
very  early  date  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  that  feasting  to  excess  was  for- 
bidden by  the  Fathers ;  and  if  excess  in 
eating,  drinking,  and  dancing  had  grown 
to  such  proportions  in  the  second,  third, 
or  fourth  century  as  to  caU  forth  a  rebuke 
from  some  saintly  ecclesiastic  like  Gregory 
of  Nazianzen,  we  may  take  for  granted 
that  the  secular  song  had  taken  its  part 
also  in  the  celebration  of  the  festival 

Secular  singing  at  Christmas  had  become 
common  in  this  country  long  before  the 
Norman  Conquest,  The  outbreak  of  plays, 
masques,  spectacles,  mummeries,  and  ois- 
guisings  which  followed  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, with  dancing  and  games  of  dice, 
was  no  doubt  accompanied  with  secular 
singing.   These  pageants  were  attended  by 
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strolling  minstrels,  and  althoagh  we  know 
only  very  indifferently  how  the  early  com- 
monplace minstrels  amused  the  common 
people,  we  fortunately  possess  in  a  manu- 
script in  the  British  Museum,  which  has 
been  reprinted  by  the  Percy  Society,  the 
song-book  of  a  minstrel  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  This  collection  shows  at  least 
that  at  the  latter  date  these  wandering 
Homers  were  stocked  with  an  extensive 
supply  of  pieces  fitted  for  every  occasion, 
from  the  most  solemn  to  that  of  the  wildest 
revelry.  Warton,  writbg  of  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  makes  mention  of 
two  itinerant  singers  named  '^Outroaringe 
Dick,''  and  "  Wat  Wimbas,"  who  sometimes 
made  as  much  as  twenty  shillings  a  day  by 
singing  at  fairs,  festivals,  and  celebra- 
tions ;  and  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  as 
willing  to  earn  an  honest  penny  by  singing 
carols  as  by  singing  jovial  songs. 

It  is  not  till  we  come  to  the  sixteenth 
century  that  we  find  carol-singing  becoming 
a  widely  popular  custom  at  Christmas  ana 
other  festivals.  In  fact^  the  sixteenth 
century  and  a  portion  of  the  seventeenth 
may  be  regarded  as  the  great  carol-singing 
period  of  our  national  manners—including 
under  carol  both  the  jovial  Christmas  song 
and  the  more  or  less  sacred  Christmas  or 
Easter  hymn.  We  give  a  verse  or  two 
from  a  very  old  one  describing  a  contest 
for  supremacy  between  the  ivy  and  the 
holly,  which  is  found  in  a  manuscript  of 
the  age  of  Henry  the  Sixth  (1422-1461), 
and  has  been  printed  by  Bitson : 

Nay.  ivy,  nay  hyt  shall  not  be  I  wys. 

Let  holly  have  the  maystry  as  the  maner  ys. 

Holly  atond  in  the  hall  fayre  to  behold 
Ivy  Btond  wkmt  the  dore,  she  ys  fol  sore  a  cold. 
Nay,  ivy,  etc. 

Holly  and  his  mery  men  they  dawnsyn  (dance)  and 

they  syng. 
Ivy  and  her  maydens  they  wepyn  (weep)  and  they 

wryng. 

The  contrast,  to  the  discredit  of  the  ivy, 
is  carried  on  through  several  verses.  The 
same  manuscript  contains  one  of  a  sacred 
character  of  the  same  age,  from  which  we 
also  quote  an  example  : 

When  Cryat  was  bom  o  Mary  fre 
In  Bedlam  in  that  f  a^re  cyte 
Angellis  sangen  wt  uurth  and  gle 

In  excelsis  gloria 

Herdmen  beheld  these  angellis  bright 
To  them  appeared  w^  grot  light 
And  eeyd  Goddis  Sone  is  bom  this  night 

In  excelsis  gloria. 

In  one  of  the  Coventry  pageants  belong- 
ing to  the  early  part  of  the  same  century, 
there  are  three  carols,  of  which  that  sung 
by  the  shepherds  who  saw  the  Star  in  the 
East  may  be  given  as  a  sample : 


As  I  rode  out  this  endenes  (last)  night, 

Of  thre  ioli  sheppardes  I  saw  a  sight. 

And,  all  abonte  their  fold,  a  star  shone  bright, 

They  san^  terli  terlow 

So  merreli  the  sheppardes  ther  pipes  can  blow. 

By    1551    carol  -  singing    had   become 
common  enough  to  justify  W.  de  Woide, 
one  of  our  earliest  printers,  in  printing  a 
set  of  them,  from  which  we  see  that  the 
singing  of  a  boar's  head  carol  at  the  intro- 
duction of  the  boar's  head  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Christmas  feast  was  a  custom  then 
in  use.     Even  as  far  back  as  the  year  1170 
it  was  introduced  at  one  of  the  banquets 
of  Henry  the  Second  with  the  sound  of 
trumpets.     Dibdin,  in  his  l^pog.  Antiq., 
voL  ii,  p.  252,  gives  a  later  version  of  the 
song  than  De  Worde's,  as  it  was  sung  in 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  but  the  difference 
between    them    is    slight      The   earliest 
extant  poem,  dating  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Sixth,  ran  thus  : 

The  bore's  head  in  hand  bring  I 
With  garlans  gay  and  rosemary, 
I  pray  you  all  gynge  merely. 

Qui  estis  in  conyivio. 

The  bore's  heed  I  understande 
Is  the  ohef e  servyoe  in  this  lande, 
Loke,  wherever  it  be  fande 

Servite  cum  cantico. 

Be  gladde  lordes,  both  more  and  lesse 
For  this  hath  ordeyned  our  Stewaande 
To  cheere  you  all  this  Christmasse 

The  bore's  head  with  mustarde. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sylvester,  in  his 
Garland,  quotes  one  which  he  considers 
much  older  than  De  Worde's.  But  there 
are  better  boar's  head  carols  than  any  of 
these,  specimens  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Bitson,  the  music  for  some  of  them  being 
in  Mr.  Stafford  Smith's  Musica  Antiqua. 

As  the    splendour    of   the    Chzistmas 
festive  celebrations  increased  at  Court,  in 
baronial  hall,  and  throughout  the  country 
generally,  carol-singing  became  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  ceremonial  and  en- 
joyment   Among  our  earliest  carols  there 
is  abundance  of  evidence  that   bands  of 
persons  roamed  about  from  house  to  house 
singing  carols,  which  generally  contained 
a    begging    appeal    for    some    Christmas 
charity  in    return    for    Christmas    good 
wishea      By    Shakespeare's    titae    carol- 
singing  in  the  streets  was  quite  common. 
Sometimes  the  carol  makes  the   singers 
beg  to  be  admitted  to   a  share    of   the 
Cluristmas  cheer.    There  was  probably  no 
distinguishable  difference  between  a  wassail 
song  and  a  convivial  carol,  as  is  shown  in 
Stevenson's   Twelve   Months,   where    we 
read  of  **  the  chearfull  carols  of  the  wasael 
cup." 

The  Puritan  Revolution  brought  carol- 
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singing,  like  many  other  social  amusements, 
almost  to  an  end  for  a  time.  Before  the 
Civil  War  even  broke  out,  an  effort  was 
made  to  substitute  Psatm-singing  for 
Christmas  carols.  As  early  as  1597,  a 
book  of  "  Godlv  and  Spirituial Songs  "was 
^'coUectit"  and  published  at  Edinburgh, 
with  the  object  of  superseding  the  secular 
songs  of  the  period — the  tunes  of  the 
secular  songs,  howeyer,  being  retained.  In 
1684  a  similar  assortment  of  pious  and 
godly  songs  was  printed  in  j^oglish  at 
Ghent  with  the  like  object  mth  the 
Restoration  the  rebound  occurred,  and 
carol-singing  was  resumed  along  with  so 
many  other  old  English  customs,  and  held 
its  sway  until  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  All  through  the  six- 
teenth aud  seventeenth  centunes,  collec- 
tions of  carols  continued  to  be  made  and 
published,  or  repufoh'shed,  and  these  form 
but  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean  of  carol 
literature  in  England,  nearly  all  of  which 
is  now  lost  Many  a  chorister  in  village 
churches  tried  his  hand  at  carol-making, 
adapting  the  words  either  to  an  old 
favourite  air,  or — as  sometimes  happened — 
to  a  tune  of  his  own  composition.  Bat 
as  the  old  middle-age  notion  of  Christmas 
continued  to  die  out  under  the  advance- 
ment of  Protestant  feeling  and  modem 
ideas,  the  significance  of  the  carol  to  a 
great  extent  evaporated,  and  we  read  in 
Hone  (on  Mysteries),  for  example,  of  a 
carol  with  the  curious  title,  "  A  Christmas 
Carol  on  Pekoe-Tea,"  published  in  1729  ; 
and  in  a  collection  of  Welsh  carols,  pub- 
lished at  Shrewsbury  in  1779,  we  read  of 
a  carol  to  Cupid,  and  also  of  a  nightingale 
caroL  Besides  Christmas  carols,  the  Welsh 
collection  contains  summer  carols.  May 
carols,  and  winter  carols,  showing,  as  we 
have  already  said,  that  the  carol  was  not 
necessarily  identified  with  Christmaa 

While  Chaucer  uses  the  word  "  carol"  in 
the  sense  we  have  already  indicated,  wet 
have  both  with  him  and  with  the  French 
the  word  "  nowel,"  which  not  only  means 
Christmas,  but  also  a  carol-song  and  a  cry 
of  joy.  It  had  become  so  common  in 
England  as  a  name  for  Christmas  and  for 
carol,  that  it  is  constantly  occurring  in  the 
old  English  carols  in  the  one  or  the  other 
sensa  The  following  stanza  from  a  carol 
belonging  to  the  age  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
illustrates  this  point : 

Nowel,  nowel  in  yis  halle, 
Make  merye,  I  prey  zu  alle, 
On  to jT'  cnyld  may  we  calle 
-       irilo  «in«  erimme. 


And  this  of  the  age  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
further  illustrates  it : 

I  am  here,  Syre  GriBtmasse, ' 
Welcome,  mv  lord,  Syre  Gristmasse, 
Welcdme  to  us  all,  both  more  or  lesse. 
Gome  ner,  Nowell. 

The  history  of  carol-singing  can  be  traced 
to  as  early  a  period  in  France  as  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  collections  of  old  carols  are 
perhaps  more  numerous  in  the  former  coun- 
try than  in  the  latter.  The  ignorance  of 
the  middle  ages  sometimes,  however,  led 
to  an  amusing  misuse  of  the  word,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  priest  at  Dijon,  who,  con- 
founding Noah  and  Nowell  several  times  in 
a  sermon,  spoke  of  the  patriarch  Nowell 
(Christmas),  and  of  the  rainbow  of  the 
covenant  entered  into  with  Nowell  (Christ- 
mas). It  is  said  that  in  Burgundy  the 
common  people  confound  the  name  of  the 
patriarch  with  the  name  of  Christmas  in 
the  same  way. 

Sandys  quotes  an  amusing  story  from 
Pasquil's  jests  of  a  humorous  old  knight 
who,  to  make  himself  merry  at  Christmas, 
sent  for  many  of  his  tenants  and  poor 
neighbours  and  their  wives  to  dinner.  He 
would  not  allow  any  of  them  to  eat  till 
someone  had  the  courage  to  assert  that  he 
ruled  his  wife  and  to  sing  a  carol  on  behalf 
of  his  male  friends.  No  one  cared  about 
venturing  on  so  hazardous  an  enterprise  in 
presence  of  his  better-half;  but  at  last, 
*^  with  much  adoe,  after  a  dry  hemme  or 
two,  a  dreaming  companion  drew  out  as 
much  as  he  durst  towards  an  ill-fashioned 
ditty." 

The  humorous  old  knight  laid  a  similar 
obligation  on  the  women — that  none  of 
them  should  drink  until  she  that  ruled  her 
husband  had  sung  a  Christmas  caroL 
Whereupon  everyone  of  them  fell  "  to  such 
a  singing  that  there  was  never  heard  such 
a  catterwaulling  piece  of  musicka  Whereat 
the  knight  laughed  so  heartily  that  it  did 
him  as  much  good  as  his  Chiistmaspia" 

Sometimes  carols  were  sung  in  parts, 
and  there  are  manuscripts  of  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  and  Henry  the  Eighth, 
with  music  for  them  set  to  three  or  four 
voices.  Among  the  expenses  of  the  former 
King  is  a  sum  of  thirteen  shillings  and 
fourpence,  paid  to  William  Cornish,  a  court 
poet  and  composer,  for  *'  setting  of  carrall 
vpon  Cristmas  Day  in  reward."  Sandys 
mentions  the  entry  of  a  sum  of  three 
shillings  and  fourpence  in  the  church- 
wardens' account  of  one  of  the  London 
churches,  in  1537,  ''for  cairolls  for 
Christmas."    It  must  be  owned  that  the 
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literary  quality  of  the  old  carols  is  veiy 
poor,  except  in  the  case  of  the  few  which 
come  from  the  hand  of  such  writers  as 
Kobert  Herrick,  Ben  Johnson,  or  Pope. 
Charles  Wesley's  immortal  hymn,  Hark, 
the  Herald  Angels  Sing,  is  the  grandest,  as 
well  as  the  most  popular  Christmas  carol  of 
our  own  or  any  time,  and  seems  destined  to 
survive  all  its  literary  kith  and  kin.  Com- 
paring the  old  carols  with  modem  hymns, 
the  inferiority  of  the  former  is  immeasur- 
able, and  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other 
ia  to  enter  a  totally  new  world. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  carols  consists 
very  often  of  some  middle-age  legend,  the 
versified  narrative  of  some  scriptural 
incident,  a  little  religious  or  moral  poem, 
and  the  genuine  Christmas  social  or 
roystering  song.  Among  the  legends  and 
scripture  incidents,  The  Three  Kings  of 
Cologne,  The  Cherry -Tree  Legend,  the 
message  of  the  Angel  Gabriel,  the  birth  of 
Christ,  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  and  the  three 
ships,  are  favourite  topics.  In  the  carol  of 
The  Holy  Well  is  to  be  found,  perhaps,  the 
sweetest  stanza  in  the  whole  of  carol 
literature.  Jesus,  when  a  child,  had 
obtained  his  mother's  permission  to  play, 
and  on  requesting  some  little  chUdren  who 
were  playing  at  the  Holy  Well  to  allow 
him  to  join  them,  they  refused  with  a 
jeer  at  his  poverty.  Turning  home  in 
tears  to  his  mother,  he  tells  her  what  they 
said,  and  she,  knowing  the  child's  Divine 
power,  advised  him  to  return  and  destroy 
them.  Jesus  replies  in  the  following 
exquisitely  simple  and  beautiful  lines  : 

"Nay,  nay,** sweet  Jeaiis  mildly  said ; 

"  Nay,  nay,  that  cannot  be, 
For  there  ace  too  many  sinful  souls 

Crying  out  for  the  help  of  me.'' 

While  the  metres  of  the  carols  are 
infinitely  various,  the  verse  is  too  often 
the  merest  doggerel  But  they  are 
redeemed  by  their  piety,  their  artiessnesa, 
their  earnestness  and  simplicity ;  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  historian,  they 
are  of  value  as  embalming  sentiments 
which  have  long  since  passed  utterly  away. 

LEFT  OUTSroE. 

A  STOBT  OF  KENSINGTON  OABDSNS. 


CHAPTER  III. 

'<  What  does  all  this  mean.  Miss  Lane  f 
A  *  grand  lady  with  blue  gloves  and  gold 
boots '  wanting  you  to  go  and  see  her,  and 
giving  Flo  sweets — ^nasty,  unwholesome 
thiAgs,  I've  no  doubt,  and  just  what  I 


should  most  disapprove  oi  '  Gold  boots ! ' 
Have  you  been  making  acquaintance  witii 
some  ballet-dancer  1  1  really  shoidd  l^e 
to  know  what  my  child  is  talking  about'' 

It  was  on  Sunday,  and  the  whole  family 
were  assembled  at  lunch,  a  meal  dignified 
for  that  day  by  the  name  of  early  dinner, 
as  was  proper  in  an  orthodox  Church  of 
England  household,  with  servants'  sonis  to 
be  considered — in  the  evening  !  Flo  bad 
been  holding  forth  for  some  minutes  in  her 
childish  treble,  respecting  certain  sweet- 
meats which  Egbert  and  Tommy  accosed 
her  of  secreting  in  a  soap-dish,  and  eatbg 
in  privacy  instead  of  sharing  with  them. 
Mrs.  Farquharson's  voice  broke  in  on  the 
discussion  in  a  tone  of  sharp,  imperious 
annoyance,  calculated  to  shatter  the  nerres 
of  the  most  hardened  criminal. 

''  They  were  bronze-coloured  kid-boots, 
not  gold,"  said  Susie,  blushing  vehemently. 
"That  is  only  Flo's  way  of  describing 
them ;  and  indeed,  as  to  the  little  box  of 
sweets  the  lady  gave  her,  I  have  taken 
eare  she  should  not  eat  more  than  three  or 
four  at  a  time,  I  thousht — ^that  is,  I  didn't 
like  to — to  seem  rude  oy  refusing  them." 

"  The  lady  I  What  lady  t  Do  I  know 
her,  may  I  ask  t " 

"  I—I  don't  know.  No,  I— think  not 
She  is  an  American,"  Susan  stammered 
faintly,  her  cheeks  burning  still. 

"I  think  not,  too,"  li^rs.  Farquharson 
retorted  sarcastically.  '*An  American 
lady  with  bronze  boots  and  bright  bine 
gloves  eating  bonbons  in  the  Gardens  of  a 
morning !  An  American  circus-rider,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  I  should  say,  Miss 
Lana  I  am  surprised  at  you.  And  to 
bring  my  child  into  contact  with  such  a 
person !    I  would  not  have  believed  it" 

"Was  she  a  circus-rider f  But— oh, 
mummy  I — they're  always  on  white  horses, 
and  she  hadn't  a  horse  at  all,  or  a 
hoop  with  paper  on  it  either,"  Flo  cried  ont 
eagerly. 

^  <'  She  left  'em  behind  her  at  the  circus," 
said  Egbert  patronisingly.  «  We'll  all  go 
there  and  see  her  jump.  Will  she  let  ns 
in  free,  Laneyl" 

Susie's  confusion  and  timidity  made  it 
difScult  for  her  to  get  a  hearing  at  aU. 

"Indeed,  Mrs.  Farquharson,  she — she 
was  a  lady,"  she  said,  more  earnest  in  her 
friend's  defence  than  she  would  have  dared 
to  be  in  her  own.  "I — I  am  sure  yon 
would  have  said  so  if  you  had  met  her.  I 
think  they  are  quite  wealthy  people.  They 
— her  mother  and  die — are  staying  at  the 
Great  Western  Hotel  for  a  few  weeks,  just 
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to  be  near  the  Sow  and  Gardens^  and  we 
happened  to  be  sitting  on  the  same  bench 
one  day.  It  was  quite  by  accident  We 
have  omy  met  two  or  three  times  altogether, 
bat — but  she  asked  me  last  time — 1  mean 
she  said  she  wanted  me  to  know  her 
mother,  and  that  if  yon  coald  spare  me — ^if 
yoa  didn't  mind  my  going  there  this  after- 
noon. Of  coarse  I  did  not  promise,  but  it 
would   only  be  for   an   hour,  after  the 

children's  service,  and " 

"  Not  on  any  account,"  Mrs.  Farquharson 
interrupted  ;  *'  I  couldn't  think  of  such  a 
thing,  and  I  am  surprised  you  should  ask 
ma  I  always  thought  you  so  steady,  Miss 
Lane,  and  if  even  these  people  were  old 
friends  of   yours,  or  your  parents — but 

strangers,  possibly  most  disreputable " 

"What  is  ' disrepable,'  mummy f"  Flo 
asked  quickly.  "  Is  it  something  bad  t  I 
didn't  like  her,  though  she  did  give  me  the 
sweets,  'cause  she  caUed  me  ugly  for  telling 
Miss  Lane  ta  pick  up  my  ball,  and  you 
know,  mummy,  you  said  I  wasn't  to  dirty 
my  white  silk  gloves,  and  Miss  Lane's  gloves 
is  only  common  grey  cotton  ones.  I  '{ought' 
that  lady  very  rude,  and  I  shall  call  her 
'  disrepable '  when  I  see  her  again." 

**  You'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  put  in 
her  father  sharply.  "  My  dear,"  frowning 
with  marital  significance  at  his  wife,  "I 
wish  you  would  be  more  careful  what  you 
say  before  the  children.  Some  of  my  best 
customers  at  present,  people  I  wouldn't 
offend  foranything,  happen  to  be  Americans. 
It  would  be  pleasant  for  me  if  this  girl 
turns  out  to  be  one  of  them,  and  Flo  tells 
her  we  say  she  is  disreputable." 
I  Mrs.  Farquharson  coloured  and  looked 
annoyed. 

**  I  don't  see  what  reason  you  have  to 
imagine  such  an  unlikely  thing,"  she 
observed  testily. 

*'  The  same  as  you  have  to  imagine  the 
other.  There  is  Van  Groedner,  now.  I 
don't  know  a  man  I  want  more  to  stand 
well  with  at  the  present  moment  He  lives 
in  Lancaster  Gate,  and  has  more  than  one 

daughter " 

'*  Who — ^lives  in  the  Great  Western 
Hotel  1 "  put  in  Mra  Farquharson  crush- 

ingly. 

But  for  once,  Susan  forgot  herself,  and 
before  Mr.  Farquharson  could  be  crushed, 
turned  to  him  with  glowing  cheeks  and 
rounded  eyes. 

"Oh,"  she  said  eagerly,  ^'she  —  the 
young  lady,  I  mean — did  speak  of  a  Mrs. 
Van  Groedner.  She  is  not  one  of  her 
daughters.    She  is  a  Miss  Medlicott  her- 


self, and  her  brother  is  something  in  the  Em- 
bassy here;  but  she  said  Mrs.  Van  Groedner 
was  going  to  present  her  at  the  next 
Drawing  Koom.  She — she  was  on  her  way 
to  Lancaster  Gate  when  I  saw  her  last" 

"  Aha  1  there,  my  dear,  what  did  I  tell 
youl"  cried  Mr.  Farquharson  with  male 
injudiciousness. 

His  wife  retorted  on  it  immediately. 

"  What^  my  dear  1 "  she  repeated  inno- 
cently. '<  Really,  I  don't  remember.  I  was 
busy  carving,  and  your  conversation  with 
Miss  Lane  not  being  a  very  interesting 
one,  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  listen  to  it  as 
attentively  as  I  might  have  done.  If  it 
had  to  do  with  the  person  in  the  bronze 
boots,  I  can  only  repeat  that  whatever 
account  she  may  give  of  herself,  she  is 

Juite  as  likely  to  have  made  it  up  as  not 
f  she  had  been  anybody  decent,  or 
desirous  of  knowing  me,  she  would  not 
have  set  about  it  by  striUng  up  a  clandes- 
tine acquaintance  with  my  nursery-gover- 
ness. Miss  Lane,  I  must  really  ask  you  to 
drop  the  subject  I  am  sorry,  even  for 
once,  to  be  obliged  to  refuse  any  request  of 
yours,  but  in  this  case  I  feel  sure  your 
estimable  stepfather  would  say  that  I  was 
only  acting  in  defence  of  your  youth  and 
inexperience." 

Susie  said  nothing.  In  truth  she  was 
not  made  for  fighting ;  and  the  grievous- 
ness  of  the  disappointment  only  had  the 
effect  of  crushing  out  her  powers  of  plead- 
ing against  it  She  went  upstairs  after  dinner 
and  cried  bitterly — cried  till  she  made  her 
nose  red,  and  set  all  the  children  exclaim- 
ing at  her;  but  how  could  she  help  iti 
To  have  the  very  first  request  for  leave  of 
absence  she  had  ever  made  refused ;  to  be 
shut  up  in  that  dull,  hot  schoolroom  with 
three  noisv,  unsympathetic  boys  and  one 
fretful  girl,  when  she  might  have  been 
walking  happily  over  the  green  grass  with 
her  friend — ^for  Virginia  had  promised  to 
meet  her  at  the  fountains,  and  escort  her 
to  the  hotel — oh,  it  was  too  bad  I  The 
poor  child  could  have  cried  again  each 
time  she  thought  of  it ! 

But  fate  had  kinder  things  in  store  for 
her,  if,  indeed,  it  was  fate  who  was  kind 
and  Mr&  Farquharson  cruel,  as  to  which 
there  may  be  doubts.  Only  a  few  days 
later,  as  Susie  was  entering  the  silk- 
department  of  Whiteley's  huge  establish- 
ment, a  familiar  voice  greeted  her  with : 

"Why  —  if  it  ain't  my  Miss  Lane! 
Mother,  do  see  I "  and  she  found  herself 
in  the  clutch  of  a  little  outstretched  hand 
from   one  of  two  ladies   seated  at  the 
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counter,  and  almost  before  she  recognised 
the  speaker,  was  being  introduced  to  her 
mother,  a  forty-year-old  edition  of  Virginia, 
more  powdered,  more  fringed,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, more  dressed,  with  the  blue  eyes 
looking  as  if  they  had  been  boiled,  the 
lilies  and  roses  turned  to  whitey-brown 
paper,  and  the  delicately  sharp  outlines  of 
cheek  and  chin  lost  in  seamy  bagginess ; 
yet  at  the  same  time  so  ridiculously  like 
her  daughter  that  no  one  would  have 
dreamt  of  questioning  the  relationship  for 
a  moment. 

She  looked  the  essence  of  good-humour, 
however,  and  was  certainly  more  polite 
than  many  English  dowagers  might  have 
been  under  the  circumstances ;  for  she  not 
only  gave  Susie  her  hand,  but  told  her,  in 
a  very  powerful  nasal  accent,  that  she  was 
delighted  to  meet  an  acquaintance  of 
Virginia's  of  whom  she  had  already  heard 
so  much. 

"  Now,  mother,"  said  Virginia,  pouting, 
'*  HI  not  have  that.  Miss  Lane  ain't  an 
'  acquaintance '  of  mine  at  alL  Acquain- 
tances are  people  you're  introduced  to  in 
drawing-rooms,  and  just  say  ten  stiiBT  words 
to,  and  never  feel  like  wanting  to  meet 
again*  Susan  Lane's  a  real  friend  of  mine, 
and  I  found  her  out  all  by  my  own  self, 
and  thanks  to  a  special  providence.  Say 
now,  isn't  she  like  Elizabeth  1 " 

Mrs,  Medlicott  looked  dubious. 

"  Well,  she  is,  ^  some,"  she  replied 
amiably ;  but  Virginia  was  not  contented, 
and  whisked  Susie  off,  declaring  that 
she  would  go  round  with  her,  as  mother 
would  be  sure  to  be  an  hour  over  her 
silks.  The  little  fairy  was  in  a  more 
effusive  mood  than  usual,  flitting  from 
counter  to  counter  at  her  friend's  side, 
talking  all  the  time,  abusing  Mrs.  Farqu- 
harson  for  not  having  allowed  her  to  keep 
her  Sunday's  engagement,  and  buying  half- 
a-dozen  things  which  she  didn't  want; 
among  them  a  string  of  blue  Venetian 
beads  for  Susie,  and  a  pair  of  long  white 
mittens,  which,  as  the  little  governess  never 
went  out  of  an  evening,  were  not  likely  to 
be  the  smallest  use  to  her;  but  which 
Virginia  assured  her  she  must  have,  because 
Elizabeth  Emery  had  once  given  her  just 
such  another  pair. 

Nor  was  this  all  It  chanced  that  Mrs. 
Farquharson  had  carried  off  the  three  elder 
children  to  spend  the  day  at  Wimbledon, 
leaving  her  governess  with  no  further 
obligations  than  a  tolerably  long  list  of 
thinga  to  be  ordered  at  Whiteley's  and 
other  shops  in  Weatbourne  Grove,  and 


when  Vir^nia  found  out  this,  nothing 
would  satisfy  her  but  that  Susie  should 
hurry  over  the  shopping  in  her  company, 
and  then  return  with  them  to  the  hotel  for 
some  afternoon-tea ;  after  which  they 
would  drive  her  home  through  the  park. 

Susie  remonstrated  in  vain.  It  seemed 
to  her  simply  impossible  and  undreamtK>f 
that  she — she  who  had  never  been  in- 
side the  Farquharsons'  brougham,  except 
when  sent  with  the  children  to  convoy 
them  to  or  from  some  juvenfle  party- 
should  take  her  place  in  that  grand  open 
carriage,  to  which  an  obsequious  com- 
missionaire was  that  moment  bearing  a 
multitude  of  parcels ;  should  wedge  herself 
in  beside  those  gorgeous  beings  whose 
glistening  silks  and  broideries  made  her 
plain  little  gown  and  toque  of  dark-coloured 
merino  Iook  still  poorer  and  commoner  by 
contrast.  But  Virginia  would  listen  to  no 
refusala  She  had  set  her  heart  on  the 
enterprise ;  and  as — with  all  her  shyneu 
and  humility — Susie  was  too  innately  a 
lady  to  think  very  much  about  her  dress  in 
the  matter,  seeing  that  it  was  perfectly 
suited  *to  her  position,  and  that  that  was 
well  known  to  her  companions,  Miss 
Medlicott  got  her  way. 

But  what  a  deUghtftil  «  way  "  that  was ! 
What  a  delightful  sensation  to  be  rolling 
along  in  that  smooth-springed  chariot 
under  the  clear  sunshine  and  cloudless  skv; 
and  how  wonderfully  different  the  world 
looked  when  surveyed  from  the  elevation 
of  that  luxuriously-cushioned  seat,  to  its 
general  appearance  from  the  standpoint  of 
two  tired  little  feet  trudging  along  through 
the  dust ! 

Yet  there  was  a  further  lH*eat  still  in 
store  for  her,  for,  as  they  drew  up  at  the 
hotel,  Virginia  exclaimed,  "  Why,  if  there 
isn't  Calton  ! "  and,  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  a  young  man,  slight,  dark,  and 
gentlemanly  looking,  wearing  a  carefully- 
trinamed  moustache  and  clotbes  of  immar 
culate  fit,  came  up  to  the  side  of  the 
carriage  to  help  them  to  alight.  Susie 
experienced  a  slight  shock  at  first.  Despite 
her  short-sightedness,  and  the  couleur  de 
rose  halo  through  which  she  viewed  every- 
thing, she  could  not  help  being  aware  that 
this  elegant  little  being  was  very  different 
from  the  majestic  and  fair-haixed  **  Arthur" 
of  her  dreams ;  but  when  he  took  off  his 
hat  to  her,  baring  his  head  more  completely 
than  an  Englishman  would  have,  done,  it 
was  a  comfort  to  her  to  see  that  his  eyes 
were  blue,  and  that  his  features,  though 
small  and  -neat,  were  possessed   with  a 
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certain  air  of  dedaion  and  gravity  which 
completely  redeemed  them  from  insignifi- 
cancei 

His  manner  to  his  mother  and  sister,  too, 
no  less  than  to  herself,  was  delightfol — a 
mingline  of  graceful  cordiality  and  old- 
world  deference  which  quite  fascinated 
Susie  after  the  domestic  bickerings  and 
rudenesses  of  Clanricarde  6ardens,and  went 
far  towards  recallingthe  "highthoughts,  and 
amiable  words,  and  courtesy,"  etc.,  of  the 
stainless  king,  notwithstanohig  the  Bond 
Streetexquisitenessof  Mr.  Medlicott's  attire. 

He  was  extremely  quiet.  Mrs.  Medlicott 
and  Virginia  rattled  away  at  the  very  top 
of  their  voices,  and  at  a  speed  hitherto  un- 
dreamt of  in  Susie's  slower  mind;  but 
though  Calton  smiled  gravely,  and  listened 
with  the  greatest  politeness  to  each,  he 
said  little  himself,  and  that  chiefly  to  Susie, 
in  a  voice  pitched  studiously  low,  and  with 
barely  enough  American  accent  to  give  it 
an  agreeable  originality.  It  is  true  that  he, 
too,  began  by  asking  her  questions ;  but 
they  were  chiefly  about  pictures  and  music, 
in  both  of  which  subjects  he  seemed  so  much 
at  home  that  Susan  felt  half  ashamed  to  own 
that  she  had  not  yet  been  to  the  Academy, 
and  had  never  heard  either  Patti  or 
Joachim  in  her  life.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  avowal  did  not  seem  to  over- 
whelm him  with  surprise,  or  make  him 
despise  her ;  and,  indeed,  the  very  sweetly 
naive  admiration  with  which  she  evidently 
regarded  the  vastness  of  his  '*  cultural "  ex- 
periences, and  the  timid  earnestness  of  her 
"  Will  you  tell  me  about  them,  please  f  ** 
may  have  been  rather  refreshing  to  a  young 
man  blas^  with  the  society  of  advanced 
girls,  and  the  shibboleth  of  conventional 
art-gossip  which  criticises  aU  things  and 
reveres  none.  It  was  a  slight  shock 
certainly  to  him  when,  on  mentioning 
that  he  was  going  to  dine  with  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton  that  evening,  to  meet 
Millais,  he  found  that  Susie  mistook  the 
last-named  painter  for  the  author  of 
the  Augelus,  an  exquisite  photograph  of 
which  was  lying  on  the  centre-table,  aad 
had  already  excited  her  fervent  admiration ; 
bat  he  was  glad  at  least  that  she  knew 
what  to  admire,  and  not  only  took  the 
trouble  to  tell  her  all  he  knew  of  the 
French  artist's  life,  but  even  hunted  out 
an  old  volume  of  Scribner,  containing  some 
excellent  woodcuts  of  his  pictures,  to  show 
her.  Susie  felt  as  if  she  could  sit  there 
for  ever,  listening  in  happy  silence,  and 
enjoying  her  tea  and  macaroons ;  but  the 
carriasre  was  waitiner«  and  when  she  realised 


how  late  it  was,  even  the  -delight  of  a 
drive  through  the  Park,  in  all  the  pomp 
and  brilliancy  of  its  afternoon  gathering, 
could  not  banish  an  anxious  look  from  her 
soft  eyes,  or  keep  her  from  being  nervously 
restless  to  get  home. 

'*  You  poor  littie  Cinderella  1 "  said 
Virginia  tenderly.  '<!  do  believe  those 
people  treat  yon  real  badly  for  you  to  be 
so  mghtened  of  them ; "  for  Susie,  blushing 
terribly,  had  begged  to  be  set  down  at  the 
comer  of  the  terrace,  instead  of  at  the 
Farquharsons'  door.  *'  Why  don't  you  run 
away  1 " 

<'  Where  to  t "  asked  Susie,  smiling  a 
little  at  the  idea ;  but  Virginia  was  prompt 
with  her  answer. 

"To  usl  You  come  to  us,  and  we'll 
carry  you  off  to  America,  and  have  lovely 
times  together ;  won't  we,  Calton  f " 

' "  I  wish  you  would,  if  you  would  only 
profit  by  Miss  Lane's  society  and  learn  not 
to  talk  slang/'  said  Calton  with  his  grave 
smilcb  "  Why  don't  you  try  to  do  like  the 
people  you  admire  1"  But  Virginia  only 
laughed  and  gave  Susie's  hand  a  little 
squeeze. 

"  If  I  could  do  just  like  her,  I  shouldn't 
admire  her  so  much,"  she  said  saucily; 
"and  Susan  Lane  don't  mind  my  slang. 
She's  my  friend,  not  yours — aren't  you, 
Susan  1 " 

Susie's  eyes  filled  with  sudden,  delicious 
tears. 

'*0h,"  she  said  tremulously,  '*if  I 
might  be — — "  But  the  very  depth  of  her 
feeling  almost  choked  the  words ;  and  as  the 
carriage  drew  up  for  her  to  alight,  her 
"  Good-bye !  Thank  you  very  much  1 " 
sounded  so  bald  and  constrained,  even  in 
her  own  ears,  that  she  could  have  beaten 
herself  as  soon  as  she  was  alone. 

''How  cold  and  ungrateful  they  must 
think  me  1 "  she  said  to  herself.  "  If  only 
I  wasn't  so  horribly  shy  and  nervous,  or 
could  do  something  to  show  that  dear, 
beautiful  girl  how  I  love  her  !  To  think  of 
her  calling  me  her  friend  1  And  I  who 
have  so  longed  for  one  I  Well,  my  life 
will  be  happy  enough  now,  and  I  must  try 
to  read  more,  and  make  myself  more  worthy 
of  her.  I  wonder  if  her  brother  guessed 
why  I  asked  him  where  that  magazine  of 
Scribner's  was  to  be  got ;  but  I  shouldn't 
mind  his  knowing.  He  must  have  seen 
how  stupid  and  ignorant  I  was,  and  yet  he 
was  not  a  bit  impatient  or  contemptuous, 
and  he  said  he  wished  she  would  speak 
like  me  1  Oh  yes,  and  he  meant  it,  too. 
He  is  not  the  sort  of  man,  I  can  see,  to  sav 
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anything  he  doesn't  mean;  though  she 
needn't  have  minded,  for  all  that  I  would 
rather  talk  like  her,  slang  or  not,  than 
that  she  should  change,  even  in  a  single 
thing." 

I  have  put  all  this  down  to  show  you 
that  Susie  belonged  to  that  almost  extinct 
specimen  of  girlhood  which  still  believes 
with  highest  faith  and  most  fervent  enthu- 
siasm in  some  member  of  her  own  sex; 
and,  like  most  enthusiasts,  was  not  only 
ready  to  die  all  deaths  for  her  faith,  but  to 
sweeten  all  her  life  with  it.  Even  the  sight 
of  the  schoolroom  clock  pointing  to  six, 
and  the  cold  tea  and  plate  of  bread- 
and-butter  waiting  for  her  on  the  table, 
could  not  take  away  that  novel  sweetness 
at  present ;  nor  yet  the  pert  tone  of  the 
housemaid  asking  if  she  was  to  dear  the 
tray  away. 

"  Miss  Lane  hadn't  said  she  was  teaing 
out,  and  it  had  been  standing  there  an 
hour  already." 

Miss  Lane  apologised  meekly.  She  had 
met  some  friends,  she  sud,  who  had  made 
her  go  with  them  for  a  cup  of  tea.  She  was 
very  sorry  to  be  so  late,  and  her  voice  was 
so  sweet  and  gentle  Uiat  even  the  irate 
damsel  was  soothed,  and  condescended  to 
say  it  didn't  matter ;  the  while  Susie's  new 
friend  was  asking  her  brother  as  they 
drove  homeward : 

"Well,  John  Calton  Medlicott,  and 
what  do  you  think  of  herl  Say  now, 
I  don't  want  to  hurt  you ;  but  ien't  she 
like " 

''  Not  the  very  least,"  said  her  brother 
decidedly.  "  The  two  faces  are  as  different 
as  possible.     This  one  is  a  child." 

*'  And  a  very  homely-looking  one,"  put 
in  Mrs.  Medlicott;  "but  it's  jast  Uke 
Jinny.  She  always  does  take  a  fancy  to 
the  oddest  sort  of  people.  Last  time  it 
was  an  Italian  fruit-woman,  a  dreadful 
creature  with  ten  lovers." 

"Miss  Lane's  face  is  not  pretty,"  said 
Oalton  gravely^  "  but  it  has  that  infantile 
purity  which  you  see  in  Carl  Miiller's  and 
some  of  the  old  masters'  pictures  of  the 
Virgio.  There  is  somethbg  touching, 
certainly,  in  its  perfect  innocence." 

But  Virginia  wouldn't  listen  to  either  of 
them. 

"  Mother,  you're  perfectly  hateful !  I'm 
sure  I  wish  now  that  Italian  woman  had 
been  smothered ;  and,  don't  you  be  so  wise, 
GiJton.  Susan  Lane  wasn't  like  herself 
to-day,  or  she  wouldn't  have  looked  so 
happy  and  childish.    If  you  had  seen  her 


the  first  time  I  did,  and  the  look  in  her 
eyes " 

"  I  saw  them  full  of  tears  when  she  bid 
you  good-bya  Poor  child  I  I  gneis  ahe 
don't  have  a  high  time  up  there/'  said 
Calton,  with  a  psraonable  relapse  into  the 
luxuries  of  his  own  language  for  the 
moment 

No  one,  however,  need  have  wasted  pity 
on  Susie  at  that  moment  Whatawonderfol 
thing  happiness  is  1  What  a  rejavenator— 
what  a  beautifierl  What  a  glorifier  of 
heaven  and  earth !  How  easy,  too,  of  attain- 
ment; and — alas  1 — how  easy  to  loset  Bat 
why  talk  of  lodng  it,  when  it  has  only  joit 
come,  and  with  Susie  there  had  not  been 
even  any  attaining^  It  had  dropped  from 
heaven  into  her  lap,  as  it  were,  and  ahe 
had  taken  it  into  her  hearty  had  hu^ed  and 
embraced  it,  and  thanked  Heaven  on  her 
knees  for  it,  without  one  pang  of  doubt  or 
even  misgiving,  such  as  persons  older  and 
riper  in  this  world's  wisdom  cannot  help 
but  entertain  over  the  brightest  prospeeta. 

And  yet  this  was  no  such  great  thing, 
after  all.  She  had  made  a  Mend — ^perhapa 
two — ^that  was  all  1 

But  then  she  had  never  had  a  friend 
before  ;  and  only  a  few  days  before  it  had 
seemed  to  her  as  if  she  should  never  hare 
an  opportunity  of  gaining  such  a  happioeaa. 

She  had  evon  thought  herself  content 
without  it :  content  with  the  dull,  starved, 
colourless  life  which  for  four  years  she,  a 
girl  in  the  heyday  of  life  and  youth,  lu^ 
been  leading :  the  life  with  no  warmth  in 
it,  no  love,  no  hope,  no  warm  handclasps, 
no  sympathetic  glanccF. 

If  you  keep  a  man  in  total  darkness 
long  enough,  you  may  blind  him  with  the 
light  of  a  farUiing  candle. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Susie  was  blinded 
now.  So,  if  we  take  leave  to  laugh  at  her, 
we  will  keep  some  tears  for  the  pain  of  the 
after  operation  which  too  often  has  to 
follow  on  such  mental  cataract 
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CnAPTER    XVIII. 


"  My  puniflhment  is  greater  than  I  cao 
bear.  Come  to  me  here,  I  implore  you, 
and  unsay  those  bitter  words  you  spoke  to 
me  the  last  time  we  met  The  thought  of 
them  ia  driving  me  mad.  I 

"El-LINOR   YORKF."        I 

This  waa  the  note  Phil  found  waiting  for 

m  at  his  hotel  on  his  return  from ! 
Rodney's  funeral  in  BiickinghamBhire.  i 

He  had  spent  just  one  night  at  Thome 
Hall ;  the  hour  fixed  for  the  funeral  had  | 
neceaaitated  that ;  then  he  had  thankfully  : 
made  his  way  hack  to  hia  London  hotel, 
and  this  was  the  note  that  greeted  him  | 
on  hia  retam.  , 

I'hil  always  went  to  one  hotel  in  London 
-^a  quiet,  unpretending  one  in  a  quiet,  un- 
pretending Btreet  running  off  the  Strand. 
Colonel  Wickham  had  been  wont  to  put 
up  there,  years  before  Phil  had  coma  upon 
the  scene  and  been  eligible  for  an  annual 
visit  to  the  great  city.  It  suited  Phil  ia 
many  ways;  for  one  thing  it  was  within 
easy  distance  of  every  theatre  worth  the 
trouble  of  a  visit,  and  Phil  was  yet  young 
enough  to  go  without  his  dinner  to  enjoy 
the  play,  and  feel  no  ill  effects  from  it 
afterwards;  for  another  the  discharge  of 
lix  weeka'  pr  two-monthly  bill  there 
did  not  absolutely  empty  his  purse  of  every 
sircpence  he  had,  hut  left  him  juat  a  few 
sparo  guineas  for  a  trip  to  Dresden,  Paris, 
or  any  other  lively  capital  at  the  close  of 
the  London  aeaaon.  So  year  after  year 
found  him  established  in  the  same  quarters, 
his  friends  learnt  to  addreaa  to  him  there, 
and  on  hia  arrival  at  the  conventional  period 
shortly  before  or  shortly  after  Easter,  he 


was  apt  to  find  a  whole  packet  of  cards 
and  Bundry  letters  awaiting  him. 

It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  no  surprise 
to  him  that  Miss  Yorke  should  know  his 
London  quarters,  and  addroaa  to  him 
there.  That  which  was  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  him  waa  that  words  of  his  could  have 
taken  such  a  deep  hold  upon  this  woman's 
heart,  aa  to  wring  from  her  thia  exceeding 
bitter  cry :  "  My  puniahment  ia  greater 
than  I  can  bear." 

He  read  through  tho  letter  some  half- 
dozen  timea  before  ho  could  bring  himself 
to  believe  that  ia  very  truth  it  was  written 
by  Ellinor  Yorke.  Ho  knew  her  to  bo  a 
proud  woman ;  he  had  judged  her  alwii  to 
be  a  cold,  stubbomhearted  one  from 
whom  no  pursuing  Nemesis  could  wring 
cry  of  terror  or  remorse.  Vet  here  waa 
ahe,  before  the  Daughter  of  Night  had  had 
time  ao  much  as  to  harness  her  grifRns  to 
her  chariot,  crying  :  "  Mea  culpa — my 
puniahment  ia  greater  than  I  can  hear." 

Phil  folded  the  letter,  and  put  it  away , 
for  future  attention.  At  that  precise 
moment  ho  had  another  matter  on  hand 
which  aeemod  to  him  to  call  for  more 
immediate  consideration  : 

"  It  is  the  old  cry  of  Cain,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  and  the  part  she  has  played  has 
been  the  part  of  Cain.  Out  of  her  own 
mouth  she  stands  convicted.  If  she  had 
been  condemned  to  go  through  the  awful 
scenes  I  have  experienced  the  last  few  days, 
it  would  only  have  been  common  justice  j 
as  it  is,  she  is  let  off  lightly," 

The  thought  of  the  i>ainful,  heart-break- 
ing sorrow  of  the  two  women  bereaved  by 
Kodney's  death  hardened  hia  heart  not  a 
little  towards  Ellinor  Yorke.  Lucy's  grief 
especially  touched  him  ;  ahe  was  so  simple, 
80  childlike,  ao  willing  to  be  reaaoned  with 
in  her  eorrow,  and  withal  had  seemed  to 
be  so  unfairly  treated  all  round,  that  he 
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felt  his  manhood  especially  appealed  to  ^n 
her  behalf. 

He  had  all  sorts  of  plans  forming  in  his 
brain — definite  and  indefinite;  some  of  them 
scarcely  wise,  others  unutterably  foolish — 
for  this  friendless  young  girL  She  had, 
so  it  seemed  to  him,  special  claims  on  his 
time  and  attention  just  now.  EUinor  must 
wait;  and  if,  while  she  waited,  her 
thoughts  tortured  her  with  an  almost  un- 
bearable torture,  whom  had  she  to  thank  for 
it  save  her  own  vain,  cruel*hearted  self  1 

These  were  Phil's  thoughts  as  he  set  off 
to  pay  his  second  visit  to  Lucy  Selwyn, 
according  to  his. promise,  on  the  day  after 
Bodney^s  funer^.  He  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning  her  name,  or  plead- 
ing with  Mrs.  Thome  on  her  behalf,  as  he 
wished  and  intended,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  Mrs.  Thome  had  remained  in  strictest 
seclusion  through  the  whole  of  that  mourn- 
ful day,  and  he  had  not  once  set  eyes  upon 
hor.  He  had  nothing  specially  to  com- 
municate to  Lucy  as  to  future  arrangements 
for  her  comfort ;  but  the  desire  was,  never- 
theless, strong  upon  him  to  see  her,  and  to 
do  his  best  to  speak  the  few  words  of  con- 
solation he  had  at  command. 

She  received  him,  as  before,  in  the  linen- 
room  of  the  housa  There  seemed  to  be 
no  other  apartment  at  her  disposal.  She 
was  calmer  than  she  had  been  when  he 
last  saw  her;  she  talked  with  him  less 
hurriedly  and  nervously;  thanked  Um, 
though  tremulously,  for  having  .laid  her 
wreath  before  any  other  in  Bodney's  grava 
Then  little  by  little,  and  in  answer  to  his 
gently-put  questions,  she  told  him  all  she 
had  to  tell  of  herself  and  her  parentage. 

This  in  outline  was  her  story.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  clergyman — a  London 
curate,  who,  with  little  more  than  his 
curacy  to  depend  upon,  had  married  a 
young  gu:l  somewhat  beneath  him  in 
station — an  assistant,  in  fact,  in  a  large 
West  End  millinery  establishment.  Soon 
after  Lucy's  birth  the  fattier  had  died ;  lie 
was  an  only  son  of  an  only  son,  and  no 
relatives  remained  to  offer  aid  of  any  sort 
to  his  widow  and  orphaa  Mrs.  Selwyn  at 
once  fell  back  upon  her  old  occupation,  and 
for  some  years  supported  herself  and  Lucy 
in  London  by  bonnet  and  mantle  making. 
An  opportunity  for  increasing  her  income 
presenting  itself  •  lu  the  invitation  of  a 
large  Paris  firm  to  go  across  the  Channel 
and  dp  work  for  English  customers,  she 
eagerly  jjeized  it>  taking  Lucy  with  her 
and  putting  her  at  school  in  the  vicinity 
of   her    place   of    business.     Eventually, 


after  some  years  of  hard  work  and  poor 
pay,  Mrs.  S^wyn  died,  and  Lucy,  thrown 
utterly  upon  her  own  resources,  availed 
herself  of  the  only  chance  that  seemed 
open  to  her  at  the  moment  of  gaming  a 
livelihood,  and  undertook  the  duties  of 
wardrobe-keeper  at  a  lai^  boyif  school 
Here  Rodney,  calling  to  fmfil  a  commisdon 
entrusted  to  him  by  a  friend,  met  her,  fell 
in  love  with  her,  and  acted  the  part  of  the 
Young  Lochinvar,  with  a  good  ded  more 
impetuosity  than  even  that  do^|^y  yonsg 
chevalier  displayed,  and  a  good  deid  less  of 
constancy. 

Phil  listened,  scarcely  saying  a  word  till 
the  sad  little  story  was  endea.  Then  he 
questioned  Lucy  if  there  were  not  ooe 
relative  anywhere  of  either  father  or 
mother,  who  would  be  able  to  give  her  a 
home  till  her  fatore.couid  be  decided  on. 

Lucy  shook  her  head  mournfully.  She 
could  think  of  none.  In  fiact^  she  could 
have  no  relative,  she  knew,  for  her  mother 
in  her  sorest  extremity  had  known  of  none. 
Then  she  placed  in  PhO's  hand  the  large 
envelope  addressed  to  him  in  Rodney's 
writing. 

Phil  opened  it  there  and  then ;  there 
might,  so  he  thought,  be  in  it  something 
it  behoved  Lucy  to  know.  He  read  it 
through  by  the  one  jet  of  gaslight  beneath 
which  they  sat.  It  was  simply  a  legally- 
executed  will,  made  at  the  time  that  the 
special  correspondentship  had  been  talked 
about  It  was  written  from  beginning  to 
end  in  the  lawyer's  writing,  and  bequeathed 
to  Lucy  the  furniture  andworks  of  art  in 
Rodney's  rooms  in  Jermyn  Street,  all  his 
jewellery,  and  all  the  money  he  had,  at 
that  time,  a  right  to  bequeath — the  sumo! 
one  thousand  pounds  invested  in  some 
City  company.  The  firm  of  aolieitors  who 
had  drawn  up  this  will,  and  Phil  Wick- 
ham,  were  appointed  sole  executors.  Then 
followed  Rodney's  signature,  the  ooly 
scrap  of  his  writing  which  the  document 
contained, 

Lucy's  face  fell  as  Phil  finished  reading 
and  re-folded  the  blue  paper.  In  her 
secret  heart  she  had  been  ooanting  upon 
some  tender,  loving  message  from  her  dead 
darling  out  of  that  big  square  envelopa 
If  it  had  been  only  one  wo*rd,  how  gratdhl 
she  would  have  been  for  it  1 

She  sighed  and  looked  up  wistfully  io 
Phil's  face. 

''  Is  that  all)  Is  there  nothing  elsel' 
she  asked. 

Phil  thought  she  must  be  i^erriog  to 
the  legacy. 
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''  I  fear  it  is  all/'  he  answered  ''It  is 
very  little.  Beally  thk  is  not  how  you 
should  have  been  provided  for." 

Lucy  flashed  crimson. 

''I  was  not  thinking  of  the  money/'  she 
said.  ''  That  is  enough — more  than  I  have 
ever  been  accustomed  to  have  for  my  owa 
I  was  only  hoping  there  might  have  been 
a  message — a  little  message  for  me.  Of 
course,  it  was  silly  of  me.  I  ought  to  have 
known " 

Her  tears  stopped  her. 

"  Oh,  those  tears  1 "  thought  Phil,  look- 
ing around  him  despairingly,  as*  men  are 
apt  to  in  such  unpleasant  circumstances, 
for  wine,  water,  eau-de-cologne — anything 
that  he  might  administer  as  a  restorativa 

What  a  misfortune  it  was  that  in  the 
whole  of  London  he  could  not  call  to 
mind  one  tender-hearted,  motherly  woman 
to  whom  he  might  take  this  poor,  friend- 
less, sorrowing  orphan  for  sympathy  and 
protection  I  How  confoundedly  hard 
fortune  had  been  upon  herl  If  Mrs. 
Thome  could  but  see  her  now,  surely  her 
marble  heart  must  relent  If  Ellinor  could 
but  see  the  result  of  her  coquetry  and 
vanity,  surely  she  would  be  well-nigh 
driven  to  imitate  Eodney's  example,  and 
end  her  frivolous  life  with  her  own  hand. 
And  as  for  Bodney Here  Phil  shud- 
dered, and  drove  an  ugly  thought  from  his 
brain.  Somehow,  as  be  sat  there  watching 
Lucy  weep  for  her  lover,  his  own  grief  for 
his  friend  seemed  to  die  in  his  heart. 

He  strove  to  turn  Lucy's  thoughts. 

"  1  will  send  this — this  deed  on  to  the 
lawyers  at  once,  Miss  Selwyn,  and  they  will 
see  that  Rodney's  wishes  are  carried  out. 
But  you — ^have  you  thought  at  all  what 
you  mean  to  do  in  the  future ) " 

Lucy  shook  her  head. 

^'I  haven't  begun  yet  to  think  about 
myself.  I  suppose  I  must  take  a  situation 
of  some  sort.  A  thousand  pounds  wouldn't 
be  enough  to  live  on." 

"  It  might  bring  you  in  flfty  pounds  a 
year  if  it  were  properly  invested ;  but  that, 
as  you  say^  would  n^  be  enough  to  live 
on,"  Phil  answered. 

He  had  a  little  plan  forming  in  his  brain, 
according  to  which,  Lucy  was  to  go  down 
to  Sbanham  Hall,  and  Uve  there  as  com- 
panion to  Edie  till  he  and  she  married, 
and  he  could  offer  her  a  home  in  his  own 
house.  It  would  not,  however,  be  judi- 
cious to .  mention  this  plan  till  Edie  had 
been  sounded  on  the  matter ;  also,  it  was 
as  well  to  set  Lucy's  mind  at  work  on 
something  other  than,  and  indenendent  of. 


her  own  all-absorbing  subject  for  sorrow. 
She  was  eminently  of  a  practical  turn  of 
mind.  Once  set  thinking  on  the  matter, 
ways  and  means  of  living  began  to  suggest 
themselves  to  her. 

'^  Fifty  pounds  a  year  seems  a  great  deal 
to  me,"  she  said.  "It  would  pay  for 
clothes,  and  everything  except  board  and 
lodging,  and  I  could  easily  get  that  by 
offering  my  services  as  wardrobe-keeper  in 
some  school.  They  might  take  me  here, 
perhaps,  if  I  asked  them." 

"  It  would  be  a  dreary  life  for  a  young 
'girl  like  you." 

'^  All  life  must  be  dreary  to  me  now," 
she  answered  gravely,  "  and  you  know  I 
am  not  accom^uisheGi.  I  speak  French,  of 
course,  as  I  was  brought  up  in  Paris ;  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  speak  it  as  ladies  do, 
and  I  could  not  play  on  the  piano,  or  sing, 
out  of  church,  to  save  my  life." 

Then  they  sat  together  for  about  another- 
half  -  hour,  talking  in  the  little  bare 
room  about  possibilities  and  practicabilities, 
Phil  offering  and  giving  advice  sagely  and 
gravely,  for  all  the  world  as  though  he  had 
'  been  old  enough  to  be  this  young  woman's 
father  instead  of  being  her  senior  by 
exactly  three  and  a  half  years,  and  Lucy 
listening  gratefully  —  reverently,  almost 
—  for  was  not  this  tall,  handsome, 
brotiier-like  young  man  Bodney's  own 
dearest  friend,  and  had  not  Bodney,  in  a 
manner,  left  her  in  his  charge  and  to  his 
care) 

Phil  did  hot  get  back  to  his  hotel  that 
night  till  past  seven  o'clock ;  he  sat  down 
to  his  dinner  at  once,  for  he  was  feeling 
not  a  little  weary  and  over-done.  The  fates, 
however,  had  combined  against  him,  and  he 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  eat  hLs  dinner  in 
peace,  however  well  he  might  have  earned 
it  'The  man  who  always  waited  on  him 
brought  in  with  his  soup  a  small  sealed 
note,  the  address  of  which  he  at  once 
recognised  to  be  in  Miss  Yorke's  writing. 

His  eye  ran  quickly  over  it.  It  did  not 
take  a  moment  to  read.    Thus  it  ran : 

"  — ,  Grafton  Street, 

''I  have  waited  in  all  this  afternoon 
hoping  to  see  you.  If  you  only  knew  the 
torture  your  words  have  condemned  me  to, 
I  feel  sure  you  would  come  to  me  at  ^nee. 

"E.  Y." 

Phil  put  the  ktter  on  one  side ;  he  put 
his  soup  on  o^e  side  also,  untasted,  and 
pulled  on  his  overcoat  once  more — ^possibly 
not.  with  the  cheery  alacrity  he  generally 
disnlaved  when  about  to  respond  to  the 
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summons  of  a  handsome  young  woman. 
The  night  was  setting  in  chill  and  wet, 
also  he  had  had  next  to  nothing  to  eat  all 
day,  and  that  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  make 
a  man  of  healthy,  vigorous  appetite  de- 
pressed and  out  of  sorts  with  himself  and 
the  world  at  large ;  but  most  of  all,  and 
worst  of  aU,  the  errand  to  which  he  was 
compelled  was  not  to  his  liking.  In  all 
the  world,  could  search  have  been  made,  a 
woman  more  antipathetic  to  himself  than 
Ellinor  Yorke  could  not  have  been  found. 
In  his  secret  heart  he  despised  her  for  her 
vanity,  he  hated  her  for  the  coldly-cruel 
use  to  which  she  put  her  rare  beauty  and 
grace;  and  the  despising  and  the  hating 
were  done  with  an  intensity  for  which  he 
could  not  offer  to  himself  a  sufficient 
reason.  It  might  have  been  that  a  little 
spice  of  fear — or,  as  some  would  be  pleased 
to  put  it,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation — 
added  a  something  to  the  flavour  of  both 
feelings,  making  them  aj^ar  more  pungent 
than  in  reality  they  were. 

A  man  thmks  he  loathes  a  worm,  he 
abhors  a  rattiesnake^  but  if  it  were  possible 
to  divest  his  mind  utterly  of  the  notion 
that  at  some  not  very  distant  day  he  him- 
self would  furnish  a  repast  to  the  larvse  of 
sarcophaga  mortuorum,  or,  if  he  could  be 
assui^  that  the  deadly  fangs  of  the  rattie- 
snake  had  once  and  for  ever  been  deprived 
of  their  deadliness,  depend  upon  it,  both 
loathing  and  abhorrence  would  appear  in 
greatly  modified  forms. 


GILLRAY'S  "BONEY." 


There  is  no  greater  libel  than  that 
which  charges  "  the  multitude "  with 
ficklenes&  True,  the  so-called  ''popular 
favourite"  of  yesterday  has  sometimes 
been  the  execrated  outcast  of  to  -  day. 
Sejanus,  on  Monday  the  most  powerful 
man  in  Rome,  was  on  Tuesday  dragged, 
before  the  breath  was  well  out  of  his  body, 
through  the  streets,  and  flung  into  the 
Tiber.  But,  when  we  come  to  look  into 
things,  we  generally  find  that  the  so-called 
popular  favourite  was  never  a  favourite  of 
the  people ;  he  was  forced  upon  them  by 
an  outside  power,  and  they  accepted  him 
with  outward  acclamations,  but  with  the 
set  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  him  when  they 
could.  To  their  own  leaders  ''  the  people  " 
are  by  no  means  fickle;  they  put  up 
with  very  much;  they  are  wonderfully 
patient  where  once  they  have  loved ;  their 
firm  faith  is  like  that  of  a  trustful  woman. 


Eead  Browning's  ''  Lost  Leader,"  and  yoa 
will  feel  that  the  poet  is  right,  and  the 
popular  adage  wrong. 

Of  course  our  attitude  towards  the 
Napoleon  family  is  not  a  case  in  point 
We  did  change  thoroughly;  never  in 
the  world's  history  did  a  nation's  feelings 
go  more  completely  round  than  onrs, 
from  the  days  when  Gillray's  caricatorai 
exacUy  expressed  the  natural  sentimente 
about  "Boney,"  to  the  halcyon  times  of  the 
entente  cordiale. 

But  then  there  was  a  reason  for  the 
change.  We  had  had  fifty  years  of  politicftl 
trainmg,  and  had  learned  the  wisdom  of 
leaving  other  nations  to  settie  their  own 
affairs.    The  first  Napoleon  was  a  selfish 
adventurer,  who  wadecl  to  power  throngh 
seas  of  blood,  and  who  had  none  of  tJ^e 
heroic  attributes  with  which  Thiers,  and 
^eranger,  and  Victor  Hugo,  and  the  other 
creators  of  the  Napoleonic  Legend  havo 
invested  him.    He  probably  deserves  most 
of  the  verv  hard  things  wUch  M.  Lsnf rey 
and  several  other  modem  French  historians 
have  said  of  him.  Some  people  say  very  hard 
things  of  his  nephew;   he,  toio,  had  his 
coup  d'6tat — by  no  means  an  edifying  one. 
But  the  difference  was  not  so  much  between 
the  first  and  third  Napoleons  as  between 
the  British  public  in  1800  and  m  1850. 
We  were  coarse  and  vulgar  then;  there  is  no 
denying  it      You  can  account  for  it  as 
you  please ;  you  can  say  that  the  Staart 
reaction  against  Puritanism,  diluted  with 
Hanoverian  sottishness,  turned  out  to  be  a 
bad  mixture ;  anyhow,  the  fact  remains. 
In  those  "  good  old  days  "  delicate  satire 
would  not  do;  humour  must  be  ''broad" 
if  it  was  to  tell ;  grinning  throngh  a  horse- 
collar   was  the  beau -ideal  of  fun;  and 
caricature  was  as  brutal  and  truculent  as 
that  of  all  decent  comic  papers  nowadays 
is  singularly  the  reverse. 

For  our  unfairness  to  "Boney  " — for  we 
were  unfair  as  well  as  brutal — ^there  was 
the  less  excuse  because  he  was  in  a  sense 
our  own  creation.  "  Pitt  made  the  first 
Napoleon,"  sounds  like  ''Tentorden  steeple 
made  the  Goodwin  Sands ; "  bat  it  is  at 
least  as  true.  Had  he  left  the  Republic  to 
itself,  instead  of  loosing  against  it  the 
Coalition,  and  getting  France  invaded  on 
all  sides,  the  Bepublic  would  have  run  its 
course  perhaps  not  very  differently  from 
that  of  1871,  and  Bonaparte,  instead  of 
being  hoisted  on  to  the  pinnacle  d  great- 
ness by  the  absolute  need  of  finding  a 
general  who  could  make  head  against  the 
I  world  in  arms,  would  have  had  to  content 
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himaelf  with  such  triamphB  as  French 
AdmiralB  and  Generals  are  now  winning  in 
Tonquin  and  Madagascar. 

Oar  caricatoristB  began  with  "  Boney  " 
from  his  infancy.  In  May,  1 800,  Gillray  pub- 
lished, in  eight  plates,  Democracy ;  or,  a 
Sketch  of  Bonaparte's  Life.  Of  these  thefirst, 
Democratic  Innocence,  is  something  to  make 
one  heartily  ashamed,  both  of  the  artist  and 
the  public  for  which  he  catered.    A  smoky 
cabin,  with  clothes  drying  on  a  line  across 
the  rafters ;  not  a  scrap  of  fomitore,  save 
a  cauldron,  and  an  uptomed  washtab  on 
which  is  set  a  Ih^  dish,  for  the  contents  of 
which  five  sqaalhng  brats  are  tearing  one 
another's  hair  and  patting  their  thumbs 
into  one  another's  eya    Li  the  opposite 
comer  the  mother,  barefooted,  squats  like  an 
Irish  beggar-woman,  cuddling  a  babe,  her 
face,  wiu  blubber  lips  and  snub  nose,  being 
as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  severe 
beauty   of   "Madame   M^re."     That   is 
Oillray's  idea  of  the  Napoleons  at  home, 
the  joke  being  that  the  future  Emperor, 
having  made  a  dash  at  the  food,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  hold  of  the  bony  part  of 
a  shin  of  bee£    The  next  plate,  Democratic 
Humility,  is  just  as  bad.    Scene,  the  Ecole 
Militaire  at  Paris,  the  head-master  wear- 
ing his  order  of  St  Louis,  the  boys,  like 
diminutive  subs,  with  epaulettes,  and  lace, 
and  shoe-buckles  j  enter  Napoleon — ^really, 
we  mustremember,  a  boy  of  over  fifteen,  who 
had  already  been  five  years  at  Brienne — 
an  abject-looking,  barefooted,  shock-headed, 
tattered  street -Arab,  brought    in    by  a 
French  Bumble.    The  thiiu;  is  as  unfair  as 
it  is  ridiculous.    Young  Nap  was  at  that 
time  a  dandy,  very  fond  of  going  about  in 
his  lonff  artOlery  boots;  Madame  Junot 
tella  na  how,  when  he  once  iMiehed  at  her 
as  being  oidy  a  child,  she  retorted  by  saying, 
«  You  are  nothing  but  a  puss  in  boots  1 ''  a 
joke  which  tickled  him  so  much  that^  poor 
as  he  was,  he  spent  alot  of  money  in  having 
a  toy  made  rej>resenting  the  puss  of  the 
fairy-tale  runmng  in  front  of  tne  Marquis 
of  Caiabas's  carriage.     This  was  his  new 
year's  present  to  her. 

Worse  than  these  is  the  Josephine  series. 

Josephine  must  have  been,  as  everyone  says 

she  was,  graceful  and  beautiful,  or  else  she 

never  would  have  become  Viscount  Beau- 

hamais's  wif a    Yet  she  is  represented,  firftt 

as  a  shorty  fat  workhouse-gin,  with  almost 

negro  features ;  then  as  a  stumpy  Countess, 

all    feathers  and  jewels  and  ill-breedinff; 

then    in  half-ardo^n   other  disagreeable 

characters ;  and  lastly  as  Empress,  fatter 

fchaji  the  fattest  of  tvnical  cooks,  and  firoreins 


food  at  a  rafce  which  outdoes  John  Bull 
himself  in  the  plate  that  represents  his 
banquet  on  Frencn  ships.  This  plate,  more 
than  any  of  the  rest,  shows  the  coarse 
fibre  of  the  time.  John  BuU,  in  Punch  and 
the  rest  of  our  modem  comics,  does  not 
always  come  up  to  one's  ideal,  but  just 
compare  him  with  his  prototype,  as  drawn 
by  GiUray  m  1798,  and  entitled  British 
Cooks  cramming  Old  Grumble  Gizzard 
withBonneCh^re.  The  ''ch^re"  is  Fricassee 
k  la  Nelson,  Fricando  k  la  Howe,  Dutch 
Cheese  k  la  Duncan,  eta,  which  he  is  wash- 
ing down  with  huge  draughts  of  true 
British  stout,  crying  out^  with  sufficiency 
of  bad  language,  which  we  need  not  quote, 
''Why,  where  do  you  think  I  shall  find 
room  to  stow  all  you  bring  int"    It  is  not 

S pleasant   to  reflect  that,  in  our  grand- 
athers'  days,  this  was  the  national  ideal, 
the  typical  EnglishmaiL 

Even  Gillray's  ^ical  Englishwoman  is 
no  great  beauty.  In  1803  tt^re  was  peace, 
and  the  caricaturist  published  The  First 
Kiss  These  Ten  Years,  or  the  Meeting  of 
Britannia  and  Citizen  Fran9ois.  Britannia, 
who  has  put  her  shield  and  trident  in  a 
comer,  is  almost  as  blowsy  as  the  Empress 
Josephina  The  long,  lean  Frenchman  has 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  his  arms 
half  round  her. 

The  letterpress  in  those  days  was  quite 
on  a  par  with  the  drawing — racy  and 
strong,  but  certainly  not  over-decent  A 
Life  of  Buonaparte,  published  in  1803, 
says  that  his  great-grandfather  kept  a  low 
drihking-shop,  and  being  convicted  of 
murder  and  robbery,  di^  a  galley-slave 
at  Genoai  His  wife  had  been  an  accomplice, 
anddied  in  theHouseof  Correction.  Another 
account  is  even  more  circumstantial  : 
''His  grandfather  was  a  butcher  of  Ajacdo; 
his  grandmother  the  daughter  of  a  journey- 
man tailor.  His  father,  a  low  pettifogger, 
served  and  betrayed  his  countiy  by  turns ; 
and  after  the  conquest^  he  was  a  spy  of 
the  French  Government"  A  more  respect- 
able genealogy  traces  the  oriein  of  the 
family  to  the  Man  with  the  Lron  Mask. 
His  gaoler,  one  Bonpart,  had  a  daughter, 
whom  the  prisoner  secretly  married;  the 
children  kept  their  mothw's  name,  and 
were,  for  safety,  sent  to  Corsica,  where 
Bonpart  became  Bonaparte. 

It  is  curious  how  few  caricatures  there 
are  about  the  Italian  campaign.  Of  course 
the  looting  of  pictures  and  statues  is  pour- 
trayed,  not  by  Gillray,  but  by  George 
Cruikshank,  who — then  very  young  — 
worked  for  his  father.  Isaac*:  manv  of  the 
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plates  signed  by  the  latter  being  really 
the  work  of  the  former.  About  Egypt, 
Gillray  and  hfa  brethren  had  a  great  deal 
to  say.  Napoleon  turning  Turk,  his  Cairo 
massacre,  bis  cruelties  at  Alexandria,  the 
Nile  victory,  were  all  iUnstrated.  One  of 
several  plates  by  Gillray  about  the  Battle  of 
the  Nile,  represents  Nelson  bringing  home 
two  crocodiles  as  a  present  to  the  Kine. 
The  said  crocodiles,  fettered  and  muzzled, 
represent  Fox  and  Pitt,  weeping  floods  of 
*'  crocodiles'  tears.  **  Another  caricafcure 
shows  the  supposed  feeling  of  the  Whigs 
when  the  news  of  the  victory  was  announced. 
"  It's  all  a  lye,"  says  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
with  the  customary  oath.  "  Nelson  and  the 
fleet's  a  sickening  toast,"  says  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  as  he  sits  among  a  score  of 
empty  portbottles.  Erskine  calls  out:  <*I 
shall  faint ! "  Sheridan  says :  '*  I  must  lock 
up  my  jaw;"  while  Fox  says:  "Fare- 
well to  the  Whig  Club." 

Oar  naval  victories  are,  all  through,  the 
most  popular  subjects  of  alL  A  very 
amusing  plate  by  fiowlandson  represents 
all  the  subject  nations  working  as  hard  as 
they  can  at  ship-building.  Everyone  is 
grumbling.  The  Dutchman  says  :  '*Don- 
der  and  blazan  to  dis  fraternisation  1 
Instead  of  smoaking  mine  pipe  and 
sacking  de  gold,  dis  French  broders  make 
me  bmld  ships  that  Mynheer  John  Bull 
may  have  de  fun  to  take  dem."  John 
Bull,  as  a  sailor,  with  a  whip  in  his  hand, 
is  urging  them  to  their  work.  "What^ 
couldn't  you  find  out  that  before,  you 
stupid  dupes  f " '  he  cries.  '*  But,  since 
you  began  the  fun,  you  shall  keep  on.  So 
work  away,  else  Jack  Tar  will  soon  be 
idl&"  News  travelled  dowly  in  those 
days.  A  month  after  the  Battle  of  the 
Nile,  "The  True  Briton"  gave  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  total  destruction 
of  the  French  fleet,  and  of  the  loss  of 
Admiral  Nelson,  "  who  died  of  his 
wounds  just  two  hours  after  he  had 
received  Bonaparte  and  all  his  general 
8ta£f  prisoners  on  board  the  'Culloden.'" 
Nor  was  the  account  of  the  wholesale 
poisoning  of  the  sick  French  at  Jaffa 
to  save  them  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  more  veracious  than 
that  of  the  Nile  victory.  Napoleon  did 
order  opiates  for  a  few;  but  why  mul- 
tiply by  ten  the  number  actually  dosed ; 
and  why  add  that  on  a  former  occasion 
Napoleon  had  strauKled  a  number  of 
French  and  Oopts  who  were  ill  of  the 
plague  1  Equally  unfair  was  it  to  stigmatise 
Napoleon    as    Egalit6,    though    GiUray's 


Allied  Powers  unlooting  Egalit^  is  as  eood 
as  anything  he  ever  di^w.  Everybody  is 
getting  something  from  the  crestfi&Ilen 
robber,  whom  JacK  Tar  has  fast  round  the 
waist  and  arms.  A  Dutchman  is  polliiig 
away  the  cheese  on  which  Napoleon  had 
set  his  foot ;  a  ferocious  Turk,  with  a  fringe 
of  human  ears  round  his  robe,  is  tweak- 
ing his  nose,  and  slashing  at  him  with  a 
reeking  scimitar,  labeUed  "St.  Jeand'Aere." 
Prussia  backed  up  by  Russia  is  drawing  off 
one  of  the  boots — ^to  wit,  Italy,  whidi  is 
stuffed  with  gold  pieces.  The  farce  of 
Egalit6,  as  Gifiray  elsewhere  calls  it^  soon 
came  to  an  end,  when  Napoleon,  haying 
riven  the  earicaturista  abundant  material 
by  his  flight  from  Egypt,  turned  out  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred. 

Of  course  the  Boulogne  flotilla,  in  1801, 
gave  ample  scope  to  the  caricatorists. 
The  light  boats  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed were  well  laughed  at  by  the  Freneh 
themselves.  Brunet,  the  comic  actor, 
interpolated  a  bit  of  satire  into  a  scene 
that  he  was  acting.  He  b^an  eating 
walnuts,  the  shells  of  which  he  floated 
in  a  tub  of  water  that  was  set  near 
him.  '*  What  are  you  doing  Y  "  asked  his 
fellow-actor.  "Faisant  des  p^nicbes"— 
the  Paris  nickname  for  the  flat-bottomed 
boats.  For  this  ill-timed  joke  Brunet  bad 
twenty-four  hours'  imprisonment;  and, 
next  time  the  question  was  asked,  he  was 
silent  Again  the  question  was  asked, 
and  again  there  was  no  reply.  **  Perhaps 
you  do  not  know  what  you  are  about," 
said  his  fellow.  "  Oh  yes,  I  know  veiy 
well  what  I  am  about,^'  repKed  Bnmet, 
"  but  I  know  better  than  to  telL"  Bat 
this  time  Aere  was  no  real  invaston-panie ; 
before  the  yearns  end  there  was  peaee  ]  and 
so  delighted  were  we  at  the  prospect,  that 
the  mob  took  the  horses  out  of  General 
Lauiiston's  carriage — ^the  "Times''  x>f  the 
day  calls  him  Daurostan — and  drew  it  from 
his  hotel,  in  St  Jameses  Street,  to  Dbwnins 
Street  Cobbett  wrotti  down  the  still 
unconcluded  peace,  and  Oillray  drew  it 
down.  One  of  his  pictures  represents  the 
dream  of  Windham,  the  leader  of  the  war 
party.  Among  other  '^prospective  h<NTon" 
he  sees  Britannia,  with  broken  shield  and 
trident,  and  a '  halter  round  her  neclr, 
dragged  by  Napoleon  to  a  guillotme. 

One  of  the  things  that  Talleyrand 
bitterly  complained  of  to  Lcord  Whit- 
worth  was  the  licence  of  our  British 
press;  but  it  was  just  as  severe  on 
our  own  statesmen  when  they  did  not  fall 
in  with  popular  views.     Look  at  Gillray'a 
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Eraeoation  of  Malta — ^Febraary,  1803. 
FerociooB  little  Booyey  holda  Addu^^n  hv 
hb  necktie,  aiidj  flourialiiiig  his  big  swora, 
compeb  him  to  give  up  Malta,  Egypt^  the 
Cape,  St.  Domingo,  etc  In  vain  Adding- 
ton  pleads :  '' Pray  do  not  insist  onMaltal 
I  shali  certainly  be  tamed  out,  and  I  have 
got  so  many  cousins,  and  ancles,  and  aunts 
to  provide  for  yet"  Boney  yells  :  "  AU — 
all,  you  wretch !  and  think  yourself  well 
off  that  I  leave  you  Great  Britain'' — a 
sketch  which  was  not  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Addington 
ministry. 

Now  came  the  real  invasion  scare,  with 
caricatores  innumerable.    We  were  really 
frightened,  and  wanted  to  keep  up  our 
courage*  Here  are  a  few  of  the  prints.    In 
one,  a  huge  Bonaparte  tries  to  put  his  foot 
on  Britain,  but  little  John  Bull  cuts  it  off. 
Boney  dances  with  pain,  and  shouts,  ''  Oh, 
yon  tam  John  Bull;  you  have  spoil  my 
dance  ,*  you  have  ruin  all  my  projets."    In 
another,  Boney  is  trying  to  dig  through 
the  globe  and  get  at  John  Bull,  who,  sword 
in  hand,  with  his  ear  to  the  ground,  is 
ready  to  cut  off  his  head  as  soon  as  it  shows 
above  the  surface.    In  another,  Boney,  in  a 
monstrous  cocked-hat,  hops  from  (Jorsica 
to  France,  and  thence  from  Ambition  to 
Power,    and   then   takes   a   flying   leap 
from    Calais   to   Dover,    where^    as    he 
comes    down,    little   Bull    catches    him 
on  his  sword-point   Another  shows  Boney, 
mounted  on  a  threo-legged  stool,  looking 
at  the  moon  through  a  very  big  telescope^ 
and  deciding  that  as  Emperor  of  the  Moon 
will  be  a  fine  title,  he  wul  get  his  balloon 
army   in  order  at  once.    John  Bull  is 
quietly  chuckling  and  saying:  '*Yes,  my 
flae  fellow,  yoa  will  get  there  quite  as  easily 
as  you  will  over  hera"    One  of  the  best  is 
GiUray's  King  of  Brobdingnag  and  Gulli- 
Yor,  the  former  (George  the  Thira,  the  latter 
Boney,  whom  he  holds  in  his  hand,  saying, 
ia  Swiit/s  words:  "  You  are  one  of  the  most 
pemicioas  little  odious  reptiles  that  nature 
ever  Buffered  to  criiwl  on  the  earth.''  Some- 
times the  fun  becomes  ghastly.  In  Gillray's 
Boney  Forty-eight  Hours  after  Lsmding, 
a  savage  volunteer,  with  oak  in  his  hat, 
holds   up  Boney's  head  on  a  pitch-fork, 
crying:    "Ha,  my  little   Boney  1    What 
dost  think  of  John  Bull  now)    Plunder 
Old  Enghmd,  ha  t    Make  French  slaves  of 
as  all,  ha  1 " 

The  same  thing  is  repeated  by  Ansell, 
the  volunteer  momising :  *^  Why,  harkee, 
d'ye  8ee»  I  never  liked  soldiering  afore; 
bat^  i^mebow,  when  I  thought  of  our  Sal, 


the  beams,  ;the  poor  cows,  and  the  geese, 
why  I  could  ha'  killed  the  whole  army  my 
own  self."  In  Gillray's  Fairplay  for  Boney, 
John  Bull  as  a  sailor,  stripped  to  the  waist, 
wadfis  across  to  the  Boulogne  port  shout- 
ing :  « If  you  mean  to  uvade  us  why 
make  such  a  rout  I  I  say,  little  Boney, 
why  don't  you  come  out  t  :  You  are  a  com- 
ing, are  you ;  then  why  don't  you  come  1 " 
Ornikshank  gives  the  annihilation  of  the 
French  flotilla,  John  Bull  dragging  Boney 
to  a  gallows,  and  answering  his  appeal  for 
''misericord;  hanging  is  not  good  for 
Frenchmen,"  mtii,  "  I  sha'n't  measure  the 
cord.  I'm  sure  it's  long  enough  for  a 
dozen  audi  feUows  as  you."  Roberts 
depicts  Bull  in  cavalry  uniform  swimming 
his  lion  across  the  Channel,  the  French 
generals,  on  fross,  hopping  nimbly  off. 
Bull  shouts:  "Tu  be  aiter  you,  my  lads. 
Why  don't  you  come  t  D'ye  ihxak  I  put 
on  my  regimentals  for  nothing  t "  Fid- 
cock's  menagerie,  one  of  the  sights  of 
Bartholomews  Fair,  was  pressed  into  the 
service.  A  showman  holds  by  a  chain  a 
big  monkey  in  a  cocked-hat,  and  explains 
that  if  he  lets  him  go  "hell  break  up  your 
crockery,  drink  your  wine,  do  mischief 
here  as  he  did  in  Egjrpt,"  etc.,  eta  Here 
is  another  sample;  every  trade  is  to  have 
a  share  in  punishing  the  invader: 

Sa^  the  butcher,  111  knock  the  dog  down  like  an  ox; 
Ones  the  constable,  let's  shut  the  knave  in  the  stocks; 
Says  the  chandler,  when  once  to  the  pillory  he  hies, 
Rotten  eggs  will  I  furnish  to  bung  up  bis  eyes. 

A  Boney  in  portentous  cocked-hat  lean- 
ing agunst  a  guide-post  marked  *^  Boad  to 
EngLaiad,"  moralises  in  Hamlet's  style: 

To  go  or  not  to  go  ;  that  is  the  question. 
Whether  'tis  better  for  my  views  to  suffer 
The  care  and  quiet  of  yon  hated  rival 
Or  to  take  arms  against  the  hauig^hty  people, 
And  bv  invading  end  them  ?    Tb  invade--to  fight. 
To  fight?    Perchance  be  boat;  aye,  there's  the 
rub,  etc. 

Boney's  Grand  Triumphal  Entry  shows 
the  invader  seated,  bareheaded  and  hand< 
cuffed,  with  his  face  towards  the  tail  of  a 
white  horse,  his  legs  being  tied  under  its 
belly.  The  horse  is  led  by  two  voluntee  8 
and  on  a  flagstaff  is  Boney's  huge  hat 
labelled  ''For  Saint  Paul's."  The  mob  is 
shouting,  ''  We  may  thaiik  our  volunteers 
for  this  glorious  sight."  Ansell's  Little 
Princess  and  Gulliver  shows  the  Princess 
Charlotte  plunging  a  pi^my  Boney  into  a 
basin  of  water,  and  beating  him  with  her 
fist  as  he  rises  to  the  top,  saying :  "  TherCi 
you  impertinent^  swaggering,  boasting  imp, 
take  thatl  You  attempt  to  take  my  grand- 
papa's crown  away,  indeed !    I'll  let  you 
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know  that  the  spirit  and  indignation  of 
eyery  girl  in  the  kingdom  is  roused  at  yonr 
insolenoa"  Ansell's  None  bat  the  Brave 
Deserve  the  Fair  carries  out  this  idea.  A 
yeoman,  with  dripping  sword,  carrying 
Boney's  head  on  a  pole,  grasps  also  the 
bleeding  heads  of  a  score  of  other  French- 
men. He  cries :  "  There,  you  rognes  1 
There  I  There's  the  Boney  parts  of 'em. 
Twenty  more ;  killed  'em.  I've  destroyed 
half  the  army." 

England  felt  the  Continental  blockade ; 
and  The  Giant  Commerce  Overwhelming 
the  Pigmies,  shows  oar  feeling  on  the 
sabject  Commerce  has  a  cap  of  Wedg- 
wood ware,  a  face  of  Staffordshire  ditto, 
eyes  Derby  porcelain,  mouth  Worcester 
china;  its  body  is  wool,  and  its  arms 
printed  calico,  its  gloves  Woodstock,  its 
shawl  Norwich,  its  stockings  fleecy 
hosiery,  its  shoes  Stafford,  etc  It  is  pep- 
pering Boney  with  Birmingham  buttons, 
London  porter,  British  spirits,  etc.;  the 
idea  being  that,  despite  tiie  blockade,  all 
these  things  made  their  way  in  contraband. 
As  good  a  caricature  as  any  of  them  is 
Cruucshank's  Oulliver  Towing  the  Fleet 
into  Lilliput  Admiral  Gambier  brings 
over  the  Danish  fleet ;  George  the  Third, 
with  his  spy-glass,  cries:  ''What,  what; 
Gulliver  the  Second  !  He  he,  Gulliver  the 
Second  1  More  Nelsons ;  more  Nelsons ; 
brave  fellows  1"  Boney  is  stamping  about 
in  a  fury,  and  a  British  tar  explains  to  a 
protesting  Dane :  "  You  know  as  how  you 
used  to  rob  our  forefathers,  you  lubber ; 
and  so  you  wanted  to  help  that  French 
monkey  to  do  it  again ;  but  it  wouldn't 
da 

The  caricaturists  soon  grasped  the 
import  of  the  Spanish  war.  Gillray's 
Yidley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  is  venr 
suggestiva  Bonev,  with  notched  swora, 
lei^ng  the  Russian  bear,  is  pursued  by 
the  German  eagle  and  the  ghost  of  Charles 
the  TwelftL  A  fiery  comet,  with  tiara — 
the  Pope — as  nucleus,  hurls  at  him  the 
thunderbolts  of  excommunication;  the 
Portuguese  wolf^  the  Sicilian  terrier,  and 
the  English  lion  are  rushing  on  him  in 
front,  wnile  Death  appears,  riding  "on  a 
mule  of  true  royal  Spanish  breed'  Cruik- 
sbank  describes  the  sending  of  the  French 
army  into  Spain  as  ApoUyon,  the  Devil's 
Generalissimo,  Addressing  his  Legions. 

The  old  coarseness  comes  out  in  the 
Elba  series,  A  Madman's  Amusement 
shows  Boney,  with  a  straw  crown,  firing 
with  a  straw  cannon  at  straw  dummies  of 
Austria,  Russia,  eta    The  cannon  naturally 


takes  fire;  and  his  army,  one  corporal,  cries : 
''Ah,  diable! — ^nay,  you  was  bum  your 
playthings."     Another  sketch  shows  him 
with  broom  for  sword,  reviewing  his  ragged 
army  of  three  and  a  druHimer-boy.     Of 
course,  when  he  disappeared,  the  note  was 
changed.     In  the  Fught   of  Boney  from 
Hellbay,  Rowhmdson  has  drawn  the  arch- 
fiend blowing  bubbles,  on  one  of  ^diidi 
Napoleon  is  going  aloft,  to  the  delight  of 
admiring  demons.    In  The  Corsican's  Last 
Trip   under    the    Guidance  of  his  Good 
Angel,  the  fiend  is  helping  him  over  the 
leap  from  Corsica,  and  pointinghim  to 
the  imperial  crown  and  throne,     w  aterieo 
was    scarcely    a   subject   for  caricature, 
though  Cruikshank  attempted  it,  givins  the 
French  army  in  full  flight;  while  Nap<Meon, 
seated  on  the  eagle,  whose  left  wing  is 
gone,  exdaims,  as  he  clutches  the  bird 
round  the  neck,  ''Sauve  qui  pent;  ran, 
my  boys,  your  Emperor  leads  the  way.  My 
dear  ei^le,  take  me  safe  to  Paru,  as  you  did 
from  Moscow  and  Leipzig."  Little  Boney's 
Surrender  to  the  Tars  is  aSio  by  Cruikshank. 
The  saQor's  remarks  are  very  unlike  Captain 
Maitland's.     One  says:  "  My  eyes  !  what  a 
sneakine  hound  heis  !"  Anotiier :  "I sav. 
Jack,   &  you  think  they'll  clap  him  in 
Exeter  Change  among  the  wfld  beasts,  or 
put  him  in  the  monkeys'  den  in  the  Tower, 
or  send  him  about  wiUi  the  dancing  heart" 
It  is  no  use  moralising  on  the  difference 
between    our  notions   of   caricature   and 
those  of  fifty  years  ago ;  it  is  much  more 
profitable  to  compare  a  volume  of  "Punch'* 
— one  of  those  in  which  Napoleon  the 
Third  was  caricatured  almost  every  week — 
with  a  set  of  Gillray  and  Rowlandson  and 
the  rest,  or  with  Mr.  J.  Ashton's  selec- 
tions, if  you  cannot  get  at  the  originaiR 
The  comparison  ought  to  put  anyone  in 
good-humour ;  for  it  shows  that,  in  refine- 
ment and  delicacy  and  regard  for  the  feel- 
ings of  an  adversary,  we  ue  certainly  better 
than  our  fathers.    Their  caricaturists  were 
clever  draughtsmen ;  but  even  in  their  best 
things  there  is  a  stamp  of  vulgarity  which 
is   £ippily  absent  from   all   the   decent 
caricaturing  of  our  day. 


AUTHORSHIP   UNDER   DIFPL 
CULTIEa 

Heinrioh  Heine,  the  sweetest  singer 
Germany  has  ever  produced,  wrote  bis 
«  Romancero  "  under  circumstances  of  great 
sufiering.  When  paralysed  and  nearly 
blind,  he  wrote  a  woven  web  of  salire  and 
pathos,  in  which  he  spared  nothinig^  not 
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even  his  own  racked  and  anguished  frama 
"  My  body/'  he  said,  "  has  gone  to  rack 
and  nun,  bo  that  almost  nothing  is  left  bat 
my  voice,  and  my  bed  reminds  me  of  the 
melodioos  grave  of  the  enchanter  Merlin, 
which  is  in  the  Forest  of  Broceliande,  in 
Brittany,  beneath  lofty  oaks,  whose  top- 
most branches  blaze  up  like  green  flame  to 
the  sky.  Ah,  colleague  Merlin,  I  envy 
you  those  trees  and  their  fresh  waving 
boughs,  for  no  green  leaf  rustles  here  in 
my  mattress-grave ;  a  ^ve  without  rest, 
death  without  the  privileges  of  the  dead, 
who  have  no  need  to  write  either  letters  or 
books.  I  have  been  measured  for  my 
coffin  some  time  ago,  and  my  obituary 
written,  but  I  die  so  slowly  that  this  be- 
comes a  tedious  affair  for  myself,  as  well 
as  for  my  friends.  Patience,  however; 
there  is  an  end  to  everything.  One  morn- 
ing you  wiU  find  the  book  closed  where  the 
puppet-show  of  my  humour  so  often 
amused  yoa"  One  nighty  indeed,  it  was 
so,  but  not  until  he  had  endured  his 
'^  mattress-grave  "  for  eight,  long,  weary 
year^.  One  night  he  moved  into  that  last 
and  best  bed,  where  "the  weary  are  at 
rest." 

"It  is  possible,"  remarks  Professor 
Gubernatis,  "that  works  of  genius  may 
be  produced  sometimes  in  a  state  of  ner- 
vous excitement,  I  suppose  when  the  shat- 
tered nerves  begin  to  relax.  Manzoni 
wrote  his  masterpieces  when  in  a  state  of 
painful  nervous  distraction.  When  I  have 
been  writing  works  of  fiction,  for  instance, 
my  Indian  and  Roman  plays,  I  have  nearly 
always  been  subject  to  great  nervous  agita- 
tion. When  I  suffered  most  from  spasms 
I  had  short  intervals  of  freedom  from  pain 
during  which  I  could  write,  and  those 
around  me  asked  in  astonishment  how  I 
conld,  in  the  midst  of  such  suffering, 
write  scenes  that  were  cheerful,  glowing, 
and  impassioned."  The  Professor's  expe- 
rience is  obviously  uncommon,  though  one 
instance  of  the  same  extraordinary  faculty 
occurs  to  us.  The  Rev.  T.  T.  Lynch  is 
said  to  have  produced  some  of  his  most 
beautiful  writings  amid  spasms  of  angina 
pectoria 

But  it  has  been  contended  that  when  the 
disease  of  which  the  sufferer  is  dyiug  is 
consumption,  or  some  disease  which,  be- 
tween paroxysms  of  pain,  leaves  spaces  of 
ease  and  rest,  that  it  is  nothing  wonderful 
that  good  work  should  be  dona  Some  of 
the  best  of  Paley's  works  were  written 
under  such  conditions,  and  some  of  the 
best  of  Shelley's.      Crabb  Robinson  said 


that  Gh)ethe  never  had  an  affliction  which 
he  did  not  turn  into  a  poem.  Mr.  Philip 
Gilbert  Hamerton  has  noted  a  very  pecu- 
liar effect  which  the  act  of  composition 
had  upon  Wordsworth.  When  engaged  in 
composing  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone, 
he  received  a  wound  in  his  foot,  and  ob- 
served that  the  continuation  of  his  literary 
labours  increased  the  irritation  of  the 
wound,  whereas  by  suspending  his  work 
he  could  diminish  it  Absolute  rest  pro- 
duced perfect  cure.  In  connection  with 
this  incident  he  remarked  that  poetic 
excitement,  accompanied  by  protracted 
labour  in  composition,  always  brought  on 
more  or  less  of  bodily  derangement  He 
preserved  himself  from  permanently  in- 
jurious consequences  by  his  excellent  nabit 
of  life. 

It  is  curious  that  times  of  illness,  when 
the  eyes  swim  and  the  hand  shakes,  are 
oftentimes  rich  in  suggestion.  If  the 
mind  is  naturally  poetic  the  hours  of  ill- 
ness are  b^  no  means  wasted.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  Mr.  Green,  the  historian, 
who  literally  died  in  harness.  Few  pages 
in  literal^  history  are  so  touching  as  me 
preface  in  which  Mrs.  Green  tells  the 
history  of  the  makii^  of  The  Conquest 
of  England.  When  he  had  finished  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  History  of  the 
English  People  there  was  a  pause  in 
the  advance  of  the  lung  disease  which 
afflicted  him.  Eager  for  fresh  work,  he 
began  to  shape  new  plans,  but  early  in  the 
spring  of  1881  he  fell  ill  again.  "In  the 
extremity  of  ruin  and  defeat  he  found  a 
higher  fidelity  and  a  perfect  strength." 
Most  men  give  up  their  work  when  their 
end  seems  near;  but  Mr.  Green  is  said 
to  have  worked  all  the  harder  because  his 
days  were  numbered,  and  strove  to  obtain 
and  diffuse  as  much  Ught  as  possible  before 
the  coming  of  the  night  ''Under  the 
shadow  of  death  the  Making  of  England 
was  begun,"  and  the  night  came  before  it 
was  finished.  The  death  of  Mark  Pattison 
was  equally  sad;  for  in  one  of  his  last  letters 
he  wrote :  "It  is  hard  to  feel  my  physical 
powers  ebbing  away,  while  my  intellectual 
powers  were  never  more  vigoroua  I  have 
gathered  with  infinite  pains  the  materials 
for  my  great  work,  but  they  will  all  be 
wasted;  for  I  shall  not  live  to  finish  it, 
and  no  one  else  will  find  the  clua" 

Colonel  Wilkins,  an  American  writer, 
appears  to  have  had  some  presentiment  of 
his  approaching  death.  He  translated  the 
following  touching  little  poem  from  Heine, 
read  it  to  various  relatives,  and  pinned  it 
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to  the  foot  of  his  bed  the  day  before  he 
died  : 

Lay  your  dear  little  hand  on  my  heart,  my  fair ; 
Ah,  you  hear  how  it  knocks  in  its  chamber  there? 
In  it  dwells  a  carpenter,  grim  and  tile,  ^ 
And  he's  shaping  a  coffin  for  me  the  while. 

There's  knocking  and  hammering  night  and  day; 
Long  since  they  have  frightened  my  life  away; 
Oh,  carpenter,  show  that  you  know  your  trade, 
That  so  to  sleep  I  may  soon  be  laid. 

Blindness  wonld  seem  an  insuperable 
drawback  to  writing,  yet  Prescott,  the 
historian  of  Mexico  and  Pera,  overcame 
the  difficulty  into  which  he  was  plonged 
by  the  failure  of  his  sight  While  a 
student  in  Harvard  Oollege,  one  of  his 
fellow-students  threw  a  crust  of  bread  ajb 
him,  which  struck  one  of  his  eyes,  and 
deprived  it  almost  wholly  of  sight,  while 
the  other  was  sympathetically  affected. 
When  writing  a  history  of  Spain  his  eye 
gave  way,  and  prevented  him  nrom  reading. 
His  literary  enthusiasm,  however,  was  too 
strong  to  be  quenched  even  by  this 
calamity;  he  engaged  a  reader,  dictated 
copious  notes,  and  from  these  notes  con- 
structed his  history,  making  in  his  mind 
the  necessary  corrections. 

The  possibility  of  falling  ill,  as  was  the 
case  with  Julian  Hawthorne,  raises  the 
question  whether  it  is  fair  either  to  the 
author  or  the  reader  to  publish  portions  of 
his  work  before  the  whole  is  completed. 
So  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  an  answer 
has  been  given  in  the  affirmativa  It  is 
contended  that  the  public  would  probably 
prefer  that  even  part  of  a  story  should 
appear  than  none  of  it,  on  the  principle 
that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none. 
Whatever  view  be  taken  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  practice,  several  famous  novelists  have 
followed  Mr.  Hawthorne's  plan.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  began  to  print  his  work  before  it 
was  even  half  written,  but  Mr.  R.  P.  Gillies 
said  that  he  never  heard  of  this  being 
adopted  by  any  other  authors  unless  by 
one  very  impatient  or  one  very  needy; 
whereas  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  case  it  was 
a  self-imposed  difficulty,  for  which  there 
seemed  no  assignable  reason  except  that 
he  required  •'  to  spur  on  the  press."  When 
he  began  Waverley,  he  had  no  idea 
what  would  come  of  it ;  for  he  had  no  plot 
In  the  morning  he  would  think  it  over  a 
while,  then  go  right  on.  The  characters 
took  care  of  themselves,  and  it  all  came 
out  right  in  the  end.  Anthony  TroUope 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  same  fix  with 
his  heroes.  "When  I  sit  down  to  write  a 
novel,"  he   confessed,  « I   do  not    at  all 


know — and  I  4o  not  very  mueh 
how  it  is  to  end." 

Trollope,  though  doubtless  the  most 
prolific  writer  ever  known  in  England, 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  pari  wi&  any 
portion  of  a  novel  till  the  whole  was 
finished.  ''I  was  aware,"  he  remarks, 
*'  that  an  artist  should  keep  in  his  hands 
the  power  of  fitting  the  b^inning  of  his 
work  to  the  epd.''  But  the  offer  of  one 
thousand  pounds  for  a  novel,  for  use  in  the 
Comhill  Ma^rine,  tempted  him  to  relax 
his  rule ;  and  he  agreed  to  let  the  editor 
have  the  first  instalment  of  his  serisl 
within  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  the 
ofier.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of 
novelists  finish  their  stories  before  printing 
the  first  portion ;  and  the  same  rule  is 
followed  by  American  writers.  W.  D. 
Howells,  for  instance,  keeps  his  manu- 
script for  six  or  seven  monthiB  ahead  of  the 
time  for  publication.  Being  of  a  nervous 
disposition,  he  eould  not  rely  upon  him- 
self to  furnish  matter  at  short  notice. 
When  possible,  he  completes  the  book 
before  giving  a  page  of  it  to  a  magazine. 

The  difference  in  the  nervous  condition 
of  authors   is   quite    as   great   as    the 
difference  in  their  methods  of  w(«'king. 
One  writer  cannot  endure  the  presence  of 
either  wife  or  child,   whilst   another  is 
totally  unmoved  by    the   frolics  of   his 
family.    Tom  Hood  wrote  generally   at 
night,  when  all  was  quiet  and  the  children 
were  asleep.     '*  I  have  a  room  to  myself," 
he  exclaims  in  a  letter  describing  a  diange 
of  lodgings,  "  which  will  be  worth  twenty 
pounds  to  me ;  for  a  little  disconcerts  my 
nerves."    Even  a  separate  room,  however, 
will  not   always    secure   absolute  qme%k 
"  I  remember,"  writes  one,  "  being  in  com- 
pany pervaded  by  the  breezy  presence  of 
Anthony  Trollope.    Someone  was  talkiag 
of  the  Franco-German  war  and   of    its 
practical  issues.     'There  is  one  thing  it 
did,'  Trollope  said,  striking  in  with  his 
loud  voice  and  hearty  manner.     '  It  took 
away  all  the  German  bands  from  London, 
and  many  of  them  have  never  come  back.' " 
As  with  most  people  who  work  with  pen  or 
pencil,  a  German  band  was  death  to    a 
day's  work  with  Trollope.    Oddly  enough, 
it  was  to  one  of  these  curses  of  civilisation 
that  his  death  was  more  or  less  directly 
owin^.     A  little  more  than  a  montii  before 
he  died,  a  German  band  arranged  itself 
outside  his  house  andrstruck  np  its  soul- 
destroying  noise.     Trollope  sent  a  servant 
to  order  it  offi    The  men  would  not  go, 
and  Trollope,  leaving  his  work,  went  oat 
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and  had  a  row  with  the  leader  of  the 
band  This  apset  him  in  the  delicate 
state  of  his  health,  and  the  same  night,  at 
the  dinner-table  of  his  brother-inJaw,  he 
had  the  seizure  which  ended  fatally. 

There  are,  of  coarse,  both  men  and 
women  who  can  write  in  spite  of  the 
braying  of  German  bands  and  the  crow- 
ing of  cocka  Bishop  Wilberforce  could 
not  only  write  in  railway-carriages,  but 
also  in  shaky  country  chaues,  driven  oyer 
roagh  and  stony  roads.  Trollope's  own 
performances  were  no  less  remarkable. 
Dr.  Thome  was  begmi  on  a  veiy 
rough  winter  passage  from  MatseillBs  to 
Alexandria,  and  &rchester  Towers,  as 
well  as  the  greater  part  of  his  other  novels, 
was  composed  in  railway  trains.  "It 
was,"  he  says,  '<  white  I  was  ei^aged  on 
Barchester  Towers  that  I  adopted  a 
system  of  writing,  which  for  soma  years 
afterwards  I  found  to  be  very  serviceable 
to  me.  My  time  was  greatly  occupied  in 
traveUing,  and  the  nature  of  my  travelling 
was  now  changed.  I  could  not  any  longer 
do  it  by  horseback.  BaUroads  afiforded 
me  my  means  of  conveyance,  and  I  found 
that  I  .passed  in  railway-carriages  very 
many  hours  of  my  existence.  .  .  .  If  I  in- 
tended to  make  a  profitable  business  of 
writing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  my 
best  for  the  Post  Office,  I  must  turn  these 
hours  to  more  account  than  I  could  do 
even  by  reading.  I  made  for  myself, 
therefore,  a  little  tablet,  and  I  found  after 
a  few  days'  exercise  that  I  could  write  as 
quickly  in  a  railway-cairis^e  as  I  could  at 
my  desk.  I  worked  with  a  pencil,  and 
what  I  wrote  my  wife  copied  afterwards. 
My  only  objection  to  the  prsictice  came 
from  the  appearance  of  literary  ostentation, 
to  which  I  folt  myself  to  be  subject  when 
going  to  wotk  before  four  or  five  fellow* 
passengers.    But  I  got  used  to  it" 

If  TroUope  did  not  inherit  from  iiis 
jaother  his  particular  quality  of  produc- 
tion, he  certainly  inherited  that  remark- 
able power  of  keeping  himself  steadily  to 
bis  work,  whatever  the  hindrance  or  dis- 
tractions ;  for  just  as  she, -the  tenderest  of 
mothers,  could  write  pages  of  her  novels 
in  the  intervals  of  watcmi^  by  the  bed  of 
her  dying  boy,  so  he — and  tfie  performance 
is   even  more  wonderful — could  write  in 
the    cabin    of  a  Mediteiranean    steamer 
Tvhile  a  gale  was  blowing,  and  when  from 
time  to  tiikiB  he  was  forced  to  throw  down 
his  pen,  and  rush  to  the  vessel's  side. 

But  for  indifference  to  his  surroundings 
the  i>alm  must  surelv  be .  eiven  to  Victor 


Hugo.  According  to  one  of  his  friends,  he 
wrote  Notre  Dame  during  the  Revolution 
of  1830,  while  bullets  were  whistling  across 
his  garden,  and  barricades  were  being 
erected  almost  at  his  door.  '*  He  shut 
himself  up  in  one  room,  locking  up  his 
clothes  lest  they' should  tempt  him  to  go 
into  the  streets,  and  spent  the  whole  of 
that  winter  wrapped  up  in  a  big  grey  com- 
forter^ writing  against  time  to  complete 
his  work  by  the  1st  of  February,  1831.'' 
The  author  of  a  work  on  French  Political 
Leaders,  tells  us  that  Victor  Hugo  wrote 
that,  terribly  pathetic  drapia,  ''Le  Boi 
S'Amuse,"  during  the  insurrection.  The 
first  act  was  written  in  four  days.  As 
he  lived  near  the  Tuileries  garden,  he  was 
accustomed  to  walk  tiiere  under  the  trees, 
and  to  compose  his  verses  as  he  walked. 
One  day  when  hard  at  work  on  a  monologue, 
he  was  intermpted  by  a  riot,  whose  angry 
waves  penetrated  almost  to  his  peaceful 
retreat  and  compelled  him  to  take  refuge 
in  a  neighbouring  arcade.  The  tide  of 
battle  followed  him,  and  the  poet,  for- 
getting his  verses,  had  to  get  behind  some 
columns  for  protection. 

Aba  Somisrville  had,  to  some  extent,  the 
same  power  of  concentration,  and  became 
so  absorbed  in  her  task  as  to  be  uncon- 
sciotts  of  what  was  going  on  around  her. 
Dr.  SoraerviUe  told  Harriet  Martineau  that 
he  once  laid  a  wager  with  a  friend,  that 
he  would  abuse  Mrs.  Somerville  in  a  loud 
voice. to  her  face,  and  she  would  take  no 
notice;  and  he  did  so.  Sitting  close  to 
her,  he  confided  to  his  friend  the  most 
injurious  things-r-that  she  rouged,  that  she 
wore  a  wig,  and  otiier  such  nonsense, 
uttered  in  a  very  loud  voice ;  her  daughters 
were  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  whOe  the 
slandered  lady  sat  placidly  writing.  At 
last  her  husband  inade  a  dead  pause  after 
her  name,  on  which  she  looked  up  with 
an  innocent,  "  Did  you  speak  to  me )'' 

Southey  snd  Miss  Edgeworth  wrote  in  the 
common  sitting-room,  in  the  midst  of  the 
family.  "  This  I  cannot  understand,"  re- 
marked MiBs  MartineaiL  "  Though  I  am 
writing  this  memoir  under  circumstances 
which  compel  me  to  surrender  my  solitude 
under  a  heart-disease,  I  cannot  ask  or  ex- 
pect to  be  left  alone ;  and  I  really  find  no 
g^nefrom  the  presence  of  one  person,  while 
writing  this  simple  and  plain  account  of  my 
life."  I  can  imagine  that  Miss  Edgeworth's 
stories  would  not  require  very  much  con- 
centration ;  but  how  a  man  can  write  epics 
in  the  midst  of  the  family-circle  is  incon- 
I  ceivaUe.  even  to  some  of  Southev's  warmest 
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idmirers.  The  comment  b  inevitable,  that 
\nB  poems  might  have  been  a  good  deal 
better  if  he  had  placed  UmBelf  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  good  aathorship. 
rhe  experience  of  the  great  thinkers  bears 
>at  this  oonclosion. 

Buckle's  high-strung  nerves  required 
iibsolute  quiet  and  privacy  while  he  wrota 
rhese  were  also  essential  to  Kant,  who  was 
extremely  sensitiva  While  lodging  in  one 
Ixouse  he  was  disturbed  in  his  mentations 
by  the  crowing  of  a  cook  in  a  neighbour- 
ing yard.  Although  he  offered  a  consider- 
Ekble  sum  for  the  noisy  fowl,  the  obstinate 
owner  refused  to  sell  him,  as  he  could  not 
conceive  how  a  cock  could  annoy  a  philo- 
sopher. As  the  disturber  of  his  medita- 
tions could  not  be  silenced,  Kant  removed 
U>  another  locality. 

Another  nuisance  which  cannot  unfortu- 
nately be  removed  by  an  appeal  to  the  law 
is  that  arising  from  callers.  One  evening 
CarlylepointM  out  to Mr.Moncure Conway, 
an  inn  to  which  Thackeray  used  to  retire  to 
escape  calls  and  company,  when  he  had  on 
band  a  piece  of  work  requiring  special  care 
and  solituda  According  to  Patmore,  when 
Hazlitt  had  an  entire  volume  in  huid,  he 
invariablv  went  into  the  country  to  execute 
It,  and  almost  always  to  the  same  spot — a 
little  wayside  public-house,  called  The  Hut, 
standing  alone,  and  some  miles  distant 
from  any  other  house,  on  Winsterlow 
Heath,  a  bare  tract  of  country  on  the  road 
to,  and  a  few  miles  from,  Salisbury.  There, 
ensconced  in  a  little  wainscoted  parlour, 
looking  out  over  the  bare  heath  to  the 
distant  groves  of  Norman  Court,  some  of 
his  finest  essays  were  written.  Tiurlwall 
also  found  the  upper  room  of  an  inn  the 
best  place  to  secure  absolute  immunity 
from  intrusion.  Anxious  to  finish  his 
History  of  Greece,  he  took  lodginffs  at  a 
village  inn.  Jn  July,  1840,  Lom  Mel- 
bourne wanted  a  new  bishop  for  St  David's, 
and  sent  a  letter  offering  it  to  Mr.  Thirl- 
walL  The  servants  at  the  rectory  did  not 
know  where  he  was  to  be  found ;  one  of 
his  intimate  friends  undertook  to  find  him, 
but  for  some  days  searched  in  vain.  At 
length,  as  he  passed  after  nightfall  a  village 
inn,  his  eye  rested  on  a  uiadow  on  the 
window-b^d,  cast  by  a  strong  light 
within.  He  could  not  be  mistaken.  *'  My 
man  at  last  1 "  he  said,  and,  entering,  pre- 
sented the  letter  which  made  his  un- 
expectant  friend  a  spiritual  peer. 

^  Edison,  the  inventor,  deeps  in  the  day- 
time and  works  at  night  The  reason 
given  is  that  by  no  otiier  course  can  he 


avoid  the  influx  of  curious  visitors  who 
desire  to  see  and  talk  with  him.  If  he 
had  lived  in  Shakespeare's  time,  the  worid 
would  not  have  heard  of  him  until  long 
after  his  death,  and  he  could  have  applied 
his  genius  by  day  without  the  fear  of  being 
troubled  by  irrepressible  admireiB.  In 
scientific  work,  as  well  as  in  hirtorical 
research,  solitude  is  essential  As  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  points  out,  the  men  who 
have  most  profoundly  infiuenced  the  worid 
from  the  scientific  side,  have  habitually 
sought  isolation.  Faraday,  at  a  certain 
period  of  his  career,  formally  renounced 
dining  out  Darwin  lived  apart  from  the 
bustie  of  the  world  in  his  quiet  home  in 
Kent  The  late  Sir  Archibald  Alison  had 
great  doubt  whether  the  meetings  of  the 
British  Association  were  of  real  servioa 
"  Genius,"  he  said,  **  is  essentially  solitary ; 
its  home  is  the  library  or  the  fireside,  mot 
the  assembly  or  the  lecture-room.  AH 
great  discoveries  have  been  made  by  the 
unaided  efforts  of  lonely  thought;  the 
intercourse  of  the  world  may  extend  the 
circle  and  their  application,  but  it  adds 
nothing  to  the  food  of  original  invention." 

CHRONICLES  OP  ENGLISH 
COUNTIEa 

GAMBRmaESHIRE. 

In  the  old  coaching-days  travelleFB  to 
Cambridge  entered  the  county  at  Boyaton, 
whose  steep  high-street  marks  the  descent 
from  the  Hertfordshire  wolds  to  the  level 
flats  that  merge  insendUy  in  the  great 
watery  plain  of  the  fens.      This  Boyston 
(called  after  some  foi^otten  Dame  Boesia)  is 
noticeable  only  for  a  curious  cavern  in  the 
chalk — a  deep  shafts  witii  excavations  at  the 
bottom — which  may  have  been  a  hermitage, 
and  which   in   origin,  perhaps,  was  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  denser  chalk  below 
for  building  purposes :  perhaps  in  the  days 
of  the  Romans,  perhaps  when  the  priory, 
now  represented  only  by  a  modernised 
dwelling,    was    originally   built       More 
attractive  is  the  fine  range  of  downs  called 
Boyston  Heath,-the  haunt  of  the  Boyston 
crow,  if  the  species  still  survives,  but,  any- 
how, a  fine  broad-backed  hill,  stran^y 
marked  with  tiie  barrows  and  burial-plao^ 
of  old  races,  and  scored  with  the  trochee 
of  their  ancient  dwellings.     From  this 
vantage-ground   stretches   before   you    a 
goodlv  portion  of  this  shire  of  Oranthryag, 
the  uiire  that  took  its  name  from  some, 
probably  Boman,  bridge  over  the  mr^at 
Granta,  or  Cam.    The  river  itself  riaes  not 
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far  to  the  left,  where  the  Tillage  of  Aahwell 
t&koB  its  name  from  its  headsprings  and 
before  us  stretches  the  wide  vallej  of  the 
Cam,  if  valley  it  can  be  called,  that  wide- 
reaching  plain  rippled  with  undolationsy 
and  Taned  in  hae  like  a  changeful  sea  of 
land    The  river  itself,  a  mere  brook,  steals 
quietly  along,  its  presence  only  revealed 
here  and  there  by  a  line  of  alders  or 
of  willows,  with  clamps  of  foliage  where  it 
passes  through  quiet  villages  —  Steeple 
Morden,  with  a  touch  of  irony  in  the  name, 
for  the  distinguishing  steeple  tumbled  down 
long  ago ;  with  Wendy,  and  Meldreth,  and 
Haraton ;  a  fertile  district  which,  long  ago, 
bore  the  name  of  the  Dairies,  from  &e 
cattle  that  fed  on  its  pastu^s.      Here 
among  these  pastoral  villages,  the  curfew 
may  still  be  heard  at  twilight,  and  at 
harvest-time  the  gleaner's  belL     Sometimes 
a  rained  gateway  leads  into  the  desolate 
court  of  some  manor-house  long  since  pulled 
down,  and  in  chancel  or  chantry  you  may 
find  monuments  and  knightly  effigies  of 
families  which  have  long  since  disappeared 
from  the  scene. 

But  the  most  notable  feature  in  the  land- 
scape, after  all,  is  Wimpole,  with  its  groves 
and  lordly  avenue,  some  three  miles  long, 
and  tiie  heavy,  stately  mansion  that  makes 
itself  felt  as  the  presiding  landmark  of  the 
scene— the  habitation  of  the  Earls  of 
Hardwicke.  Few  lawyers  have  writ  them- 
selves larger  on  this  earth's  surface  than 
the  founder  of  this  family,  who  began  life, 
early  in  the  last  century,  as  Philip  Yorke, 
articled  derk  to  Mr.  Salkeld,  attorney,  of 
Brook  Street,  Holbom. 

The  career  of  Philip  Yorke  interests 
us  more  than  that  of  successful  lawyers 
in  general,  for  it  seems  that  in  early  life 
he    had  stirrings  of  the   heart  towards 
literature.     He  went  through  the  fever 
and  cold  shivers  of  anonymous  authorship; 
he  dropped  his  contributions,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  into  the  lion's  head    of   the 
Spectator  office.   He  knew  the  joys  of  ac- 
ceptance and  success,  and  as  Pmlip  Home- 
span,  he  had  the  proud  consciousness  of 
having  written  a  Spectator,  Number  Three 
Handred  and  Sixty-four,  and  having  thus 
found    a   place    on   the   breakfast-tables. 
of    beauty,   rank,  and  fashion.    Happily 
for  him,  perhaps,  his  destinies  took  anomer 
torn,  for,  as  his  biographer  justly  remarks, 
'*  He  who  would  slave  in  Orub  Street,  if 
he  takes  to  Westminster  Hall  may  become 
the  most  illustrious  of  ChanceUors."    The 
strange  part  of  Philip  Yorke's  experience 
Tvas,  that  he  rose  from  the  attorney's  desk 


to  the  woolsack  almost  wittiout  efifort  and 
witiiout  a  check.  The  son  of  a  humble 
country  attorney,  he  was  received  into  the 
office  of  his  fattier's  agent,  Mr.  Salkeld,  as 
a  gratis  clerk,  but  his  good  looks,  winning 
manners,  and  unflagging  industry-— qufdities 
so  rarely  in  conjunction,  that  wonder  ceases 
at  his  success — ^gained  the  favour  of  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  hiuL  The  story  will 
be  remembered  of  his  mistress  sending  him 
to  buy  vegetables  in  Govent  Gtarden,  and 
to  cheapen  fish  at  Billingsgate,  which  was 
well  enough  when  he  came  a  raw  lad  from 
the  counl^,  and  without  pretension,  mark 
you  j  but  when  he  got  on,  and  was  entered 
by  his  master  as  a  student  in  the  Temple, 
the  duty  became  irksome.  Adroit  as  usual, 
Master  Yorke  would  charter  a  coach  on 
these  occasions,  and  enter  the  charge  in 
his  incidents,  till  his  master,  puzzling  over 
such  items  as  "  Coach  hire  for  celery  and 
cabbages,"  "  Hackney-coach  for  barrel  of 
oysters,"  enquired  into  the  matter,  and, 
sympathising  with  his  clerk's  feelings, 
pre^^ed  on  his  wife  to  engage  the  services 
of  a  less  dignified  errand-boy. 

But  Yorke's  most  influential  patron  was 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker,  in  whose  house 
in  Lincoln's  Lm  Fields  he  took  up  his 
abode  as  lend  tutor  to  the  boys  of  the 
family.  Parker,  ^ho  had  been  himself  a 
country  attorney,  pushed  on  his  favourite 
in  erery  way,  fair  and  unfair,  and  from  his 
first  caU  to  the  bar  in  1715,  PhiUp  Yorke 
enjoyed  a  constant  supply  of  briefe.  He 
went  the  Western  Circuit^  and  one  of  the 
judges — ^the  Justice  Stareleigh  of  the  day- 
remarking  his  appearance  as  a  junior  in 
every  cause,  suggested — as  bar  and  bench 
were  cracking  sundry  bottles  together  at 
parting — ^that  Mr.  Yorke  had  doubtless 
"  written  books,"  the  writing  of  a  law-book 
being  then  supposed,  be  it  understood,^  to 
be  one  of  the  royal  roads  to  practice. 
Yorke  modei^y  replied  that  he  had  not 
written  one,  but  had  one  in  his  mind,  and 
pressed  for  the  subject,  replied :  ''  A 
metrical  version  of  Coke  upon  Littleton." 
Justice  Stareleigh  took  in  all  this  very 
gravely,  and  very  much  wanted  to  hear 
a  sample  of  Uie  work.  Upon  which 
Mr.  Yorke  recited  the  following : 

He  that  holdeth  his  lands  in  fee 
Need  neither  to  quake  or  to  quiver, 

I  humbly  conceive ;  for  look,  do  you  see. 
They  are  his  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

Presently  Chief  Justice  Parker  became 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Earl  of  Macclesfield, 
and  by  his  unscrupulous  influence  Philip 
Yorke  became  Solicitor-General  within  a 
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few  yean  of  his  call  to  the  bar.  He 
Rranted  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  it  fell 
into  his  mouth.  He  wanted  a  wi&;  a 
sridow  courted  him,  comely,  well-jointured, 
ind  connected  with  the  great  dignitaries 
3f  his  profession.  His  patron  fell  into 
irretrievable  disgiaoe,  but  without  affect- 
ing his  brilliant  fortunes.  Walpole's 
trusted  Attorney-General,  the  favourite  of 
bhe  powerful  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Sir 
Philip  Yorke  had  no  rival  to  fear,  and  in 
lue  tmie  he  reached  the  woolsack  and  the 

Krage.  AU  the  htwyers  allow  him  to 
e  been  a  gr^at  judge,  and  his  time  is 
looked  back  upon  as  the  golden  age  of 
equity.  For  nearly  twenty  yean  he  held 
the  seals ;  during  which  time  he  for  once 
becomes  an  historic  fieure  as  Lord  High 
Steward  at  the  trial  of  tiie  rebel  lords  of 
1745.  Before  then  he  had  purchased 
Wimpole,  and  become  one  of  the  terri- 
borial  aristocracy.  And  he  died  full  of 
jrean  and  honoun,  and  worth,  it  is  said,  a 
Diillion,  acquired  during  the  golden  age, 
ind  yet  without  having  ever  incmnred 
t^e  reproach  of  rapacity  or  the  suspicion  of 
corruption. 

That  father  and  son  should  successively 
rise  to  the  highest  honour  in  the  State  hM 
been  thought  a  cogent  argument  in  favour 
of  the  hereditary  principle ;  but  in*  the 
Base  of  Philip,  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  his 
son,  Charles,  which  has  often  been  quoted, 
it  is  doubtfol  whether  the  example  goes 
lot  much.  Charles  Yorke,  with  the  in- 
fluence of  his  father  behind  hini,  could 
bardly  fail  to  rise  at  the  bar. '  Ho  became 
Solicitor-General  in  the  same  year  that  his 
Father  resigned  office,  and  as  Attorney- 
Gl^eneral  filed  the  information  against 
Wilkes's  famous  Number  Forty-five.  Then, 
ifter  passing  some  years  in  retirement, 
be  was  offered  the  Chancellorship  in 
bhe  room  of  Lord  Camdea  Under  the 
penonal  management  of  tiie  King,  the 
Government  of  the  day  had  become  the 
>bject  of  general  disgust  and  dissatisfac- 
ion,  and  no  lawyer  could  be  found  of  any 
itanding  willing  to  accept  the  seals. 
Clharles  Yorke  also  refused  them,  and  lus 
refusal  was  applauded  by  all  his  Mends 
md  by  the  party  to  which  he  was  attached. 
But  he  had  not  the  strength  of  mind  to 
refuse  the  personal  solicitations  of  the  King, 
md  he  was  sworn  in  as  Chancellor,  and 
raised  to  the  peerage  Not  a  friendly  voice 
nras  raised  to  congratulate  him  in  his  pro- 
tnotion;  his  elder  brother  refused  to  see 
bim;  and,  overwhelmed  with  the  general 
reprobation  of  which  he  felt  himself  the 


object,  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  died  a  few 
days  after,  report  said  by  his  own  hand. 
"He  felt  faimiself  d^aded  by  his  com- 
pliance," writes  Juntos  in  one  of  his 
celebrated  letters,  ''and  was  unable  to 
survive  the  disgraceful  honour  which  his 
gracioos  sovereign  had  compelled  him  to 
accept — death  has  redeemed  his  character." 

Down  at  tiie  foot  of  Boyston  Heath,  to 
turn  away  from  the  fascinating  ught  <rf 
Wimpole,  to  admire  which  briefless  bar- 
risters might  be  brought  all  the  way  here 
— down  there,  on  the  margin  of  the  lieath, 
may  yet  be  tnu»d,  in  brickwork  of  the 
seventeenth  centmy,  some  remains  of  the 
King's  stables,  belonging  to  a  &vourite 
hunting4odge  of  James  the  First,  con- 
nected with  certain  of  the  least  savoury 
passages  of  the  national  annals.  All  along 
these  downs  was  a  favourite  huntiiig- 
ground  with  tiie  Stuart  Kings,  and  wiw 
the  slight  break  of  Boyston  town,  the  bare 
hills  stretch  right  away  to  Newmarket^  and 
farther  still,  to  the  distant  coast  of  Norfolk. 
And  over  tiie  hills  runs  the  great  highway 
to  Newmarket^  little  firequented  now,  but 
once  all  alive  at  times  with  canielea, 
coaches,  and  post-chaises. 

On  the  left  of  the  way  to  Newmarket^ 
lies  Babraham,  in  a  pleasant  sheltered 
combe  of  the  chalk  downs — a  hall  once 
inhabited  by  the  well-known  Sir  Hoimtto 
Palavicini,  a  long-beaded  Genoese,  who, 
during  Mary's  reign,  collected  the  Pope's 
taxes  in  England,  and  then,  when  Eliza- 
beth came  to  the  throne,  abjured  the  errtxn 
of  Popery  and  converted  the  Pope's  dueata 
to  his  own  use.  Still,  he  lent  the  money 
freely  in  support  of  the  Protestant  cause, 
and  eqmpped  and  commanded  a  Mp 
against  the  Spanish  Armad&  His  memoir 
is  preserved  in  the  well-known  epits^h 
be^ning: 

Herd  lies  Horatio  PalaTazene 

Who  robbed  the  Pope  to  lead  the  Qaeene, 

But  the  knight's  son.  Sir  Toby,  who  might 
well  have  b«en  the  original  of  Sir  Toby 
Belch,  squandered  the  estate  with  riotooa 
living,  and  played  ducks  and  drakes  with 
the  Pope's  ducats.  In  recent  jrears 
Babraham  has  been  noted  for  its  flocks  and 
herds,  and  the  name  of  Webb^  of  Babrahaaa, 
is  not  unknown  to  tame  in  that  connection. 
Beyond  the  sheltered  combe  stretdi.  the 
bleak  hills  which  are  known  as  the 
Gog-magogs.  How  they  came  by  tiie  name 
that  recalls  the  famous  City  giants  ci  the 
Quildhall  is  not  very  evid^it,  but  one  ex- 
planation  is  that  long  ago  the  scholani  of 
Cambridge,  whence   these   hills  f<»in  a 
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prominent  object  in  the  landscape,  cut  out 
on  the  hillside  the  figure  of  a  giant,  ogre, 
maffyar,  or  whatnot^  long  visible  from  the 
valley,  and  scoured  or  renewed  it  at  times 
after  the  fashion  of  the  white  horse  in  the 
Berkshire  valley.    But  whether  this  was 
done  as  a  mere  freak  or  to  commemorate 
some  academic  victory  does  not  appear. 
Bat  possibly  the  name  existed  before  that, 
and  may  have  suggested  the  scholars'  feat. 
At  the  summit  of  these  hills  stretches 
a  level  plateau  with  remains  of  entrench- 
ments pretty  evident,  surrounding  a  camp 
which  bears  the  name  of  Wendlebury. 
Here,  if  tradition  may  be  believed,  was 
the  retreat  of  a  body  of  Wends  or  Vandals, 
who  levied  contributions  on  the  surround- 
ing country.     Lest  people  should  be  in- 
credulous  about   the   Vandak,  we  may 
quote  Gibbon  in  The  Decline  and  Fall: 
"Into  Britdn,  and  most   probably  into 
Cambridgeshire,  the  Emperor  transported 
a   considerable    body  of    Vandals.     The 
impossibility  of  an  escape  reconciled  them 
to  their  situation,  and  in  the  subsequent 
troubles  of  the  island,  they  approved  them- 
selves the  most  faithful  servants  of  the 
State."      Anyhow,     superstitious    dread 
seems   long   to    have   encompassed   this 
wUd  and  lonely  spot,  and  the  legend  of  the 
elfin  knight^  which  Walter  Scott  has  carried 
to  the  far  North,  has   here  its  original 
home. 

The  rampart  seek  whose  circling  crown 
Crests  the  ascent  of  yonder  down ; 
A  southern  entrance  shalt  thou  find  : 
There  halt,  and  there  thy  bugle  wind. 
And  trust  thine  elfin  foe  to  see 
In  guise  of  thy  worst  enemy. 

That  excellent    antiquary,  Gough,  in- 
deed, sees  in  this  Wendlebury  camp  one  of 
a  chain  of  forts  stretching  across  from  the 
quaggy  forests  of  Essex  to  the  impassable 
fen  country.    It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  at 
some  time  of  other  this  range  of  downs 
was  a  point  of  great  strategic  importance, 
being  the  one  accessible  pass  from  the 
west     into   the    East   Anglian    country. 
And  thus,  besides  entrenched  camps,  there 
are  these  parallel  lines  of  entrenchments 
crossing  the  downs,  the  most  important 
and  best  known  of  which  is  the  Devil's 
L>itch,  close  to  Newmarket  Heath,  and  the 
starting-point  of  races  '*  from  the  Ditch  in," 
according  to  the  old-fashioned  programmes. 
This  is  a  mighty  defensive  work,  evidently 
intended  for  the  protection  of  the  country 
eastward,  as  the  rampart  is  on  that  side ; 
bat     whether  made  by  East  Angles  or 
Iceniy  or  some  still  earlier  race,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show.    Camden  tells  us  that 


the  Devil's  Ditch  was  the  bonndarjr  of  the 
kingdom,  as  well  as  of  the  bishopric  of  the 
East  Angles,  and  we  learn  also  that  it  was 
the  usual  meeting-place  of  the  array  of 
Norfolk  and  SulSblk  when  summoned  to 
attend  the  King  to  fight  the  Welsh. 

And  so  we  come  to^  Newmarket,  whose 
races  possibly  began  in  the  rude  border- 
sports  of  Iceni  and  Trinobantes,  with 
cnariot-races  later  on,  and  athletic  sports 
in  the  presence  of  the  prefect  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  under  the  patronise  of  the  most 
respectable  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  shora 

But  there  are  authors,  whose  names 
mostly  betray  a  Scottish  origin,  who 
pretend  that  the  Stuarts  brought  the 
practice  of  horse-racing  with  them  from 
Scotland,  and,  as  far  as  Newmarket  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  doubt  that  King 
James  the  First  gave  the  place  its  first  im- 
portance. James  loved  this  county,  which, 
with  its  barren  heaths  and  great  rolling 
downs,  recalled  the  windy  wastes  of  his 
native  land,  and  among  the  Sir  Tobys  and 
Sir  Andrews  of  the  district,  always  on 
horseback,  hunting  or  racing,  the  King's 
horses  and  the  King's  men  found  free 
quarters  and  abundant  hospitality.  The 
learned  doctors  of  Cambridge  and  their 
scholars  entertained  his  majesty  with 
feasts  and  masques,  and  these  lonely,  miry 
ways  were  lively  enough  then — couriers 
riding  to  and  fro ;  noblemen,  with  their 
trains  of  followers;  poets  and  play.rs 
tramping  along  to  scenes  of  festivity ;  and 
gay  dames  of  the  Court,  in  their  gilded 
coaches,  with  puR  lap-dogs  and  lovers  on 
every  sida  And  so,  with  an  interval  of 
g^oom  in  the  civil  wars,  things  went 
merrily  on  at  Newmarket  Under 
Charles  the  Second,  the  Court  migrated 
en  masse  to  the  racing  town.  Nell 
Gwynne's  house  is  still  shown,  but  the 
King's  lodgings  have  given  place  to  an 
Independent  chapel,  and  there  b  little  in 
modem  Newmarket  to  'recall  its  past 
history.  And  yet,  perhaps,  there  never 
were  such  crowds  as  at  the  present  day  on 
the  heath  when  some  great  race  is  to 
be  decided.  But  they  come  like  shadows, 
and  depart ;  the  splendour  and  gaiety  of 
the  scene  are  gone ;  and  Newmarket  is  as 
businesslike  in  its  way  as  any  commercial 
town.  The  "metropolis  of  the  turf,"  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  has  already  been 
described  in  these  pages,*  and  we  may 
pass  on. 

•  All^thk  Tsar  Round,  New  Series,  Vol.  17, 
p.  162,  "  At  the  Devil's  Ditch.*» 
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An  epiflode  of  the  days  when  the  Merry 
Monarcn  was  at  Newmarket  may,  however, 
here  be  told.  Itwaaoneof  theEing's  hunting- 
days,  and  the  chase  led  him  along  by  the 
ditch  into  Borford  Marsh,  and  beyond  far 
away  towards  Ely.  Weary  and  hungry 
after  the  long  nm,  the  King  espied  the  roof 
of  a  comfortable  mansion  in  the  distance, 
which  proved  to  be  Spinny  Abbey — once 
a  monastic  cell,  but  now,  in  Kin^  Charles's 
time,  a  coontry  dwelling.  It  was  inhabited, 
the  King  was  told,  by  a  very  honest  gentle- 
man, with  whom  a  sportsman  womd  be 
sore  to  find  a  welcome.  So  the  King,  and 
those  of  his  attendants  who  had  lasted  out 
the  chase,  entered  the  courtyard,  and 
awaited  the  ap|>earance  of  the  master  of 
the  house,  at  sight  of  whom,  one  of  the 
King's   suite,    snatching   up    a  hay-fork, 

E laced  himself  in  front  of  him,  and  marched 
efore  him  in  a  stately  manner.  The  King 
frowning  at  this  ill-judged  pleasantry,  as 
he  took  it,  the  man  ezplained  that  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  walk  before  this  gentle- 
man as  mace-bearer  in  Ireland,  when  he 
was  Lord-lieutenant  of  that  country,  and 
that  this  was  indeed  Mr.  Henry  Cromwell, 
the  son  of  the  late  Lord  Protector.  The 
King  was  too  easy  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
too  utUe  of  a  bigoted  Soyalist^  to  feel  anv 
embarrassment  at  the  meeting.  CromweU 
entertained  the  son  of  his  father's  great 
enemy  with  the  best  in  the  house.  And 
Cromwell  and  Stuart^  after  pledeing  each 
other  freely  enough,  parted  wiw  mutual 
good-wilL 

Henry  Cromwell  died  a  few  years  after 
this  strange  interview,  and  was  buried  at 
the  adjoining  parish  church  of  Wicken, 
where  a  marble  slab,  with  an  inscription  to 
his  memory,  still  exists. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  towards 
Cambridge,  which,  lyhig  among  the  river- 
flats,  is  in  no  way  imposing  from  any  of 
its  approaches.  And  yet  the  entrance  by 
Trumpington,  when  the  trees  are  in  full 
leaf,  and  the  evening  light  is  shining 
through  them,  is  full  of  quiet  beautv  and 
refreshment  The  homely  town  itself,  with 
its  country  bustle  and  market-day  stir, 
mixed  with  the  pervading  element  of  caps 
and  gowns,  has  a  pleasant  friendly  appear- 
ance. To  find  ancient  Cambridge,  the 
Camboricum  of  the  Eoman  itinerary,  we 
must  leave  colleges  and  busy  streets  behind, 
and  cross  the  river  to  find  the  site  of  the 
old  castle,  occupied  by  county-court  and 
county-gaol,  and  of  the  old  churches  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Gilea  These  are  within 
the  ancient  enclosure  of  the  Soman  station, 


the  walled  dty  described  by  Bteda  as 
standing  waste  and  desolate  among  the 
fens,  the  tombs  of  its  ancient  inhabiti&tB 
lying  rifled  and  despoiled  Tet,  even  then, 
Uiere  might  have  been  scholars  and  teachen 
among  the  humble  thatched  roo&  of  the 
Saxon  settlement  on  the.  opposite  buik  of 
the  river. 

The  more  recent  Cambridge,  the  seat  of 
the  University  and  home  of  its  collies,  has 
grown  up  about  two  ancient  highways, 
converffingto  the  bridge :  the  older  Boman 
way  which  has  traversed  the  Gog-magos 
hilLs  from  the  direction  of  Colchester,  and 
the  highway  fromLondon,  through  Boy  ston, 
which  is  uown  as  Trumpington  Street 
By  a  happy  accident  tlus  last,  which  rona 
for  some  mstance  almost  parallel  with  the 
river,  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  many  of 
the  colleges,  and  thus  has  come  about  the 
most  beautiful  feature  of  Cambridge,  those 
charming  meads,  which  Cambridge  people 
call  the  ''Backs,''  with  their  stately  trees 
and  sloping  lawns, 

Where  willowy  Gamua  lingers  with  deligbt, 

with  the  comely  bridges,  shining  white 
against  the  darx  background  of  foliaee, 
and  the  quaint  roofs  and  towers  of  the 
coll^^  that  rise  among  the  trees. 

Of  ttie  colleges  whicn  were  founded  in 
Cambridge  for  the  half-clerical,  half-daaaical 
cul^ture  of  mediaeval  times,  Peterhouse  is 
oldest,  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
while  the  most  recent  of  the  endowed 
foundations  is  Downing  College,  which  owes 
its  origin  to  the  will  of  a  territorial  mag- 
nate of  the  last  century,  a  descendant  of 
the  Downing,  Cromwell's  envoy  to  the 
Netherlands,  one  of  tiie  weak-kneed 
Bepublicans  who  betrayed  his  master's 
confidence  to  the  enled  Churlea  But  atill 
more  recent  is  the  latest  development  ol 
modem  ideas,  the  feminine  Girton,  with 
its  girl'graduates,  and  golden-haared  pro- 
fessors, and  those  who  weso:  over  the 
elaborate  garments  of  the  sex,  the  simple 
academic  gown  j  as  if  they  had  only  come 
to  their  own  again.  Even  at  the  early  date 
of  the  foundation  of  Peterhouse,  however, 
there  is  evidence  of  existing  hostels  for  the 
accommodation  of  scholars,  and  of  gram- 
marians and  rhetoricians,  who  mskde  a 
living  by  teachings  And  we  read  in  a 
monkish  chronicle  how  Jofiid,  Abbot  oi 
Croyland,  sent  to  his  manor  of  Cotenhami 
near  Cambridge,  Sir  Gislebert^  his  fellow 
monk,  with  three  others,  wdl  inetmcted  in 
philosophical  theorems.  No  house,  bam,  (ff 
church  could  contain  the  scholars  who 
thronged  to  their  classes  and  diqpatatiooa, 
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80  that  thejr  separated  into  various  see- 
tioiiB  and  followed  the  form  of  study  of 
Orleans. 

Bat  if  we  ask  what  originally  brought 
students  and  scholars  to  a  spot  whleh  must 
in  those  days  have  seemed  remote  and  in- 
accessible, and  where  learning  must  have 
been  sought  for  its  own  sake,  without  any 
pleasant  endowments  to  make  it  palatable, 
we  can  only  surmise  that  the  Roman  city 
may  have  been  the  site  of  one  of  those 
pnblic  schools  which  were  established  in  the 
various  provinces  of  the  empira  The  story 
of  its  foundation  by  Oantaber  from  Spain, 
375  aa,  and  the  charters  of  Arthur  and 
Oadwallon,  will  not  stand  the  test  of  critical 
investigation;  but  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that,  in  the  earliest  trustworthy  records  of 
its  history,  the  town  of  Cambridge  appears 
as  already  the  resort  of  scholars  and 
phfloeophira. 

If  a  spark  of  vitality  still  lingered  in 
Cambridge  through  the  days  of  Mtrbarian 
invasion,  and  if  tiie  ancient  tower  of  St. 
Benet-H>ne  of  the  most  venerable  archi- 
tectural memorials  in  the  land— ever  looked 
down  on  Anglo-Saxon  schools,  something 
may  be  due  to  the  great  fair  which  from 
the  earliest  times  has  been  held  in  a  field 
outside  Cambridge,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Cam  and  its  small  tributary,  the  Stour. 
Stourbridge   Fair  was   no  mere  country 
feast^  but  a  great  gathering  of  merchants 
and  traders,  which  is  desonbed,  as  late  as 
the  seventeenth  century,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  fairs  in  Europe.   Tradition,  indeed, 
describes  the  origin  of  the  fair  to  a  trivial 
accident.     A  Kendal  clothier,  travelling 
from  Westmoreland  to  London  with  bales 
of  doth,  found  the  bridge  over  the  Cam 
broken  down,  or  faQed  to  find  it  at  all, 
and,  in  fording  the  river,  ttie  bales  fell  into 
the  water.  The  clothier  spread  his  doth  to 
dry  in  Stourbridge  field,  and  so  many  people 
came  to  look  at  it  and  offer  for  it  that  in 
the  end  he  sold  his  wares  to  better  advan- 
tage than  he  would  have  done  in  London ; 
and   so  next  year,  our  Kendal  webster 
brought  his  doth  to  the  same  market^  and 
hence  the  fair.    Now  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
Kendal  men  claimed  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing a  bailiff  to  regulate  the  fair,  and  that 
some  mock  celebration  conunemorated  their 
claim,  up  to  recent  times.    But  this  was 
probably  because  they  were  the  traders  of 
chief  importance  in  the  fair,  and  the  story 
may  have  been  invented  to  give  support  to 
the  claim.    Anyhow;  Stourbridge  Fair  was 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  King  John,  who 
bestowed  its  profits  upon  a  lepers'  hospital  in 


the  neighbourhood ;  but  at  the  dissolution 
of  rdigious  houses  the  rights  over  the  fiEur 
were  transferred  to  the  Corporation  of 
Cambridge;  and,  according  to  andent 
custom,  uie  Mayor  and  Aldermen  and  the 
rest  of  the  Corporation  would  ride  forth 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  and  set  out  the 
ground,  while  on  the  7th  of  September 
they  ride  out  again  in  full  municipal  state 
to  proclaim  the  fair.  The  ground  on 
which  the  fair  was  hdd  had  been  brought 
into  cultivation,  but  all  the  crops  on  it  must 
be  cleared  before  St  Bartholomew,  the  24th 
of  August,  or  the  booth-men  might  trample 
them  aown.  The  booths  must  be  off  the 
ground  by  the  feast  of  St  Michad,  or  the 
ploughmen  might  carry  off  the  materials. 
From  the  year  1605  hackney-coaches  from 
London  made  their  appearance  at  the  fair. 
Four  or  five  City  dealers  would  share  the  ex- 
penses of  the  hackney  to  the  fair,  and  there 
would  be  money  to  be  earned  in  driving 
between  the  town  and  the  field  and  amoog 
the  various  rows  of  the  fair.  There  was 
Ironmongers'  Row,  with  Cooks'  Bow,  Book- 
seUers'  Row,  Garlick  Row,  and  others ; 
while  in  the  centre  stood  a  square  of  large 
booths  caUed  the  Duddery,  where  mercers, 
drapers,  and  dothiers  sold  their  wares. 
This  was  the  great  meeting-place  for  chap- 
men from  all  parts  of  ESigland,  and  the 
wholesale  dealers  who  suppued  them  with 
goods,  the  transactions  beine  often  very 
uurge  and  amounting  to  wousands  of 
pounds.  Within  the  Duddery,  on  Sundays, 
was  erected  a  temporary  pulpit,  and  the 
minister  of  the  neighbouring  church  held 
forth  to  the  assemblage — ^not  the  rough, 
uncultivated  gathering  of  a  modem  fair — 
but  of  i^ve  dtizens  and  worshipful  mer- 
chants m  their  gowns  and  chains,  who  gave 
so  liberally  to  we  collection  that  followed, 
that  the  priest  gained  more  on  Stourbridge 
Sunday  than  the  whole  yearly  revenue  of  his 
cure. 

There  is  little  to  attract  attention  on  the 
way  from  Cambridge  to  Ely.  The  long 
straight  Roman  road  soon  comes  to  the  great 
fen  level,  where  the  cold  grey  plain  is  bounded 
only  by  the  cold  grey  sky.  Here  and  there 
ahamlet  clusters  uponsome  slight  eminence, 
with  sometimes  a  grand  old  church,  such 
as  the  fenmen  loved  to  build.  Afar  off 
loom  the  towers  of  Ely ;  as  it  were  a  dty 
of  refuge  in  the  wOdemess.  Dark,'  deep 
waters  fiow  duggishly  through  the  black 
soil,  bordered  by  rows  of  wmows  or  tall 
poplars,  through  which  the  chill,  damp 
breeze  whisties  uncannily.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  realise  how,  before  thedrainageof  the  fens. 
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Ely  w^  indeed  an  island  unapproaohable^ 
Borroimded  hj  deep  ehamiek  and  a  morass 
still  more  dangeronsi  while  the  island  itself 
appeared  as  a  saccession  of  insignificant 
hillocks  just  rising  above  the  general  level, 
and  containing  seven  or  eight  village  setUo- 
ments,  with  the  abbey  and  the  extensive 
monastic  buildings  as  the  nncleos  of  the 
whole.  In  Baeda's  time  it  was  a  country 
of  about  six  hundred  families,  and  it  had 
varied  little  probably  in  population  up  to 
the  time  that  the  Conqueror  grimly  sur- 
veyed it  from  the  mainland,  when  it  formed 
the  last  spot  of  English  ground  that  held 
out  against  his  iron  rule. 

Some  of  the  bravest  of  the  English  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  island  at  the  invitation 
of  the  AUx>t  of  Ely,  who,  alone  of  the 
great  Ohurcluneny  had  dared  to  defy  the 
Norman  duke.  Hereward  was  there,  whose 
legendary  fame  has  obscured  the  real  facts 
of  his  career.  Earl  Morcar  was  there,  and 
Siward  of  Northumberland,  and  many 
other  English  thanes;  and,  as  the  news 
spread  of  the  head  of  resistance  that  had 
been  established,  volunteers  came  in  from 
even  distant  parts  of  England. 

With  the  map  before  us  it  is  not  difficult 
to  make  out  the  Ccmqueror's  plan  for  the 
reduction  of  this  formidable  camp  of 
refuge.  To  the  north  of  Ely  the  fens 
spread  out  in  a  labyrinA  of  watercourses 
and  morasses  quite  impregnable,  and  sweep 
round  the  island  in  a  generally  broad  band 
of  black  waters  and  bhudEcr  bog;  but  tiiere 
is  a  point  on  the  south-west,  where, 
between  the  village  of  Willingham  on  the 
mainland  and  Ebddingham  on  the  island, 
the  enclosing  fen  is  at  its  narrowest  And 
here  on  rising  ground,  now  known  as 
Belsar^s  Hill,  William  established  his  en- 
trenched camp,  of  wliich  there  are  still 
traces.  Behind  him  William  had  his  two 
strong  castles  of  Cambridge  and  Hunt- 
in^on,  connected  by  the  fine  and  still 
existing  Via  Devana^  Thus  secure  in 
his  communications^  ttie  Conqueror  began 
a  skilfully  constructed  causeway  across  the 
strip  of  fen.  This  strip  of  fen  follows  the 
winding  course  of  the  river  Ouse,  which 
spreads  itself  in  a  broad  channel  at  ordinary 
times,  and  at  flood  times  covers  the  whole 
fiat  with  deep  water&  It  is  a  watery 
district  even  now,  and  when  the  river  rises 
in  flood,  and  people  have  to  fly  from  their 
cottages,  they  say  it  is  the  bailiff  of  Bedford 
who  is  blustering  down  upon  them.  There 
exists  a  track  across  the  fen  known  as 
Aldrey  Causeway,  which,  if  not  the  aetoal 
work   of  the  Oonquezor,  seems  to  have 


followed  the  same  Uxk^    But  when  the 
work  was  fiurly  .advanced,  the  bsiliff  of 
Bedford  came  down  in  a  summer  flood,  sod 
swept  away  the  greater  part  of  the  em- 
bankmentb    And  then  WiUiam,  baffled  for 
a  time,  sought  some  other  wav,  and  rode 
round  the  fens,  probing  here  waa  there,  and 
coming  to  Brandon,  m  Sufiblk,  he  may 
have  heard  ot  a  traok  across  the  fens-4h6 
very  track  the  railway  f oUows  now—and 
p(md^ed   over   it   for   a   while^  finally 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  tiie  only 
vulnerable  spot  was  that  which  he  had 
first  marked  out    And  so  he  began  his 
causeway  once  more,  bringing  every  kind 
of  mat^ial  to  the  work — stones,  which 
were  scarce;  trees,  not  much  more  plentifal; 
hides,  and  rubbish  of  all  kind&   Meantime 
the  besieged  were  not  idle  under  strennona 
Herewaro,    harassing    the    workers,  and 
assailing  the  stores  of  materials,  burning 
what  would  bum,  and  scattering  the  reet 
Some  spell  seemed  to  hang  over  the  work, 
which   scarcely  advancea  a  jot,  and  to 
encourage  his  working  partiei^  William,  bo 
the  story  goes,  established  a  famous  witch 
upon  a  wcxKien  tower  to  bless  the  beBiegeis 
and  ban  the  defenders,  with  the  rather  un- 
expected result  that  Hereward  burnt  tower 
and  witch  and  all 

But  at  last^  in  spite  of  resistance,  die 
causeway  advanced  steadily  to  its  end, 
and  the  Ouse  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
boats.  No  opportune  flood  came  down  to 
sweep  them  away — the  elements  had  gone 
over  to  the  patient  William — «nd  in  the 
flnal  assault  on  the  camp  the  English  cause 
went  down  in  fierce  fighting  and  dimagei 

The  Conqueror's  success  was  partly  due 
to  the  treachery  of  the  monks  of  Ely,  who 
grew  tired  of  the  contest  and  the  hard- 
ships it  involved,  and  contrived  to  obtain 
a  conditional  pardon  as  the  reward  for 
revealing  the  secrets  of  the  fens.  And  so, 
excepting  for  a  heavy  fine,  William  apared 
the  mon&  and  the  minster.  Indeed,  the 
one  vulnerable  spot  in  the  Conqueror's 
stem  heart  was  his  reverence  for  the 
accredited  saints  of  heaven.  He  is  reputed 
to  have  visited  the  shiine  of  Etheifleda 
in  devout  and  awestruck  mood ;  to  have 
remained  at  a  humble  distance  in  devotica, 
and  to  have  forwarded  his  offering  to  the 
shrine  by  other  bands ;  and  then  to  have 
departed  before  the  monks  had  awakened 
to  the  fact  of  his  presence  aoiong  them. 
The  Conqueror  may  nave  felt  that  it  wonld 
not  be  safe  to  approach  too  nearly  the 
shrine  of  the  Saxon  princess,  who  might 
have    stirred    in   her   marble    coffin  at 
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'  the  footBteps  'of  the   destroyeir  of  her 
cotmtry  and  kindred. 

For  Ethelfleda,  the  patron  saint  of  Ely, 
or  St  Andrey,  as  the  people  loved  fami- 
liaily  to  call  her,  was  a  real  princess  of 
the  East  Anglian  line,  whose  story,  in  the 
l^ndaty  vein,  iu  told  in  the  scolptares 
which  adorn  the  choir  of  the  ahbey.    Her 
informal  marriage,  much  against  her  will, 
to  old  Tondberht,  the  chief  of  the  fen 
people,  and  afterwards  to  the  more  for- 
nridsble   King    Ecgfrid;   her  veiling   in 
spite  of  marriage-vows,  when  she  formally 
embraced  the   celibacy   which    was   her 
earliest  choice;  the  rootbg  of  her  staff 
and  its  bearing  leaves;  her  preservation 
on  a  rock  when  pursued  by  her  lawful 
master,  after  the  fashion  of  one  of  Ovid's 
stories,  the  waters  springing  up  and  sur- 
rounding the  island — the  venerable  bailiff 
of  Bedford  to  be  thanked  for  this ;  then 
her  installation  as  Abbess,  her  death  and 
burial — all  these  events  are  more  or  less 
legible  in  sculptured  stone  in  the  great 
minster  of  the  f<pn  country. 

There  are  several  features  which  give 

the  ca^edral  of  Ely  a  strange,  unftimiuar, 

and  yet  taking' aspect    The  stately,  solemn 

Norman  nave  aha  transepts  are  impressive 

enough,  but  then,  instead  of  the  customary 

twin  toilers  enclosing  the,  western  firont, 

we   have    one    great    highly-ornamented 

western  tower,  with  porch   and  transepts 

of  its  own — one  transept,  at  least,  for  the 

one  on  the  north  side  has  perished — and 

again,  when  one  looks  for  the  heavy  central 

tower,  instead  we  have  a  Hght  octagonal 

lantern  of  pleasing  outline     The  heavy 

Norman  tower  was  once  there,  but  it  came 

down,  in  1322,  with  a  huge  crash — as  such 

towers  are  apt  to  do-^demolishing  a  great 

central  slice  of  the  building.    The  result 

was  the  great   glory  of  the  church,  its 

central  octagon,  quite  unique  in  its  way, 

and  one  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  best 

period  of  English  Gothic  work.    The  date 

of  the  Norman  part  of  the  cathedral  can 

be  definitely  fixed,  as  records  show  that  it 

was  commenced  in  1081 ;  and  early  in  the 

following  century  the  abbey  had  to  share 

its    dignity  and    emoluments  with    the 

Bishop  of  the  newly-created  see  of  Ely, 

and  from  that  time  the  influence  of  the 

monastic  establishment  began  to  declina 

Tlie   first  Bishop  of  the  see  it  was  who 

obtained  a  charter  for  the  great  fair  that 

w^as    held  about   the  abbey  church,  and 

which  had,  no  doubt,  come  into  existence 

from    the   concourse  of  pilgrims  to  St. 

A.tidrev'8  ahrine :  and  certain  lace  collars 


that  were  sold  in  mefuory  of  the  saint' 
obtained  the  name  of  St.  Audrey  laces,, 
which  is  the  origin,  perhaps,  of  the  word 
tawdry,  although  in  its  first  application 
the  word  had  no  depreciatory  meaning, 
as  the  Yeoman  of  Kent's  son  sings  to  his 
sweetheart: 

One  time  I  g&ve  thee  a  paper  of  pimi, 
Another  time  a  tawdry  lace. 

And  Mopsa  demands  a  "  tawdry  lace  and 
a  pair  of  sweet  gloves  "  firom  the  basket 
of  Autolycus. 

There  are  interesting  remains  of  the  old 
monastic  buildings  enclosed  among  the 
dwellings  of  the  cathedral  close,  and  most 

Steeple  will  carry  away  a  certain  tender 
eeling  towards  the  old  abbey  which  has 
stood  for  so  many  centuries  among  the 
bleak  fens ;  the  abbey  where  lights  shone 
and  whose  music  sounded  forth  when  all  else 
was  dark  and  dreary  around,  remembering 
that  sweet  fragment  of  old  song,  which  is, 
perhaps,  not  so  sweet  in  modem  English : 

Merrily  sang  the  monka  within  Ely 
When  Canute  the  King  rowed  thereby ; 
"  Row  me,  knights,  the  shore  along, 
And  listen  we  to  these  monlu'  song.'' 
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OIHAFTBR  IV. 

It  was  more  than  a  week  before  Susan 
saw  anything  more  of  her  new  friends. 
She  was  a  little  disappointed,  of  course ;  for 
she  and  Flo  went  to  the  Gurdens  every 
day,  and,  despite  Flo's  disapproval,  the 
young  governess  insisted  bow  on  always 
walking  in  the  same  direction — from 
the  Rotftid  Pond  to  Speke's  monument, 
and  so  along  the  grassy  way  parallel  with 
the  Uxbridge  Boad;  her  short-sighted 
eyes  gasine  ever  hopelessly  before  her  at 
each  new  figure  that  came  in  sight  till  the 
boundary  was  reached   at  last,  or   Flo's 

Satience  gave  out,  and  she  petulantly 
emanded  a  return  to  the  **nice  part 
where  the  ducks  and  uwer  children  was." 
But  Susie  was  not  cast  down.  She  even 
laughed  at  herself  as  she  turned  obediently 
away;  for  did  she  not  know  how  many 
other  places  Virginia  had  to  go  to 
besides  Kensington  Gardens ;  and  had  she 
not,  besides,  the  ever  delightful  memory  of 
that  sunny  afternoon,  and  Virginia's  blue 
beads' and  mittens,  and  a  more  delicious 
reminder  ihst  she  was  not  forgotten  in 
the  shape  of  a  parcel  which  came  for  her 
three  days  after  the  memorable  drive,  and  I 
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which  contained  a  fresh  copy  of  the 
number  of  Sciibner's  Magazine  with 
Suet's  life  in  it,  and  the  beaatiful  photo- 
graph of  the  Angelas,  which  she  had 
already  so  much  admired  1 

It  was  addressed  in  a  email  and  clerkly, 
but  distinctly  male  hand,  and  on  the  back 
of  the  photograph  was  written  by  the 
same :  "  Virginia  wishes  yon  to  have  this, 
as  yon  appreciate  it  so  much  more  than 
she  does,  and  it  will  serve  to  recall  Millet 
to  you  when  the  magazine  is  torn  ap." 
Tom  up !  Susie  conld  almost  have  cned 
oat  at  the  idea ;  bat  the  thooght  of  who 
had  written  the  words,  of  the  doable  gift, 
the  doable  remembrance ;  of  not  only  Vir- 
ginia, bat  Virginia's  brother  deigning  to 
think  of  her  and  minister  to  her  enjoy- 
ment, silenced  her  for  very  wonder  and 
pleasure ;  and  f oigetting  for  once  the  sums 
she  was  in  the  act  of  correcting,  disregard- 
ing even  the  three  pairs  of  eyes  fixed  in- 
Jaisitively  upon  her,  she  flang  the  slate 
own  and  fled  upstairs  to  her  own  room  to 
give  one  look  at  her  treasure  in  private, 
and  then  hide  it  awa^  till  evening  should 
give  her  leisure  to  enjoy  it 

Her  grateful  little  note  of  acknowledg- 
ment caused  some  astonishment,  however, 
when  it  arrived  Virginia  broke  it  open 
with  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  Do  tell  1  Whoever  can  be  writing  to 
me  on  such  miserable  paper,  and  in  such 
an  old-fashioned,  niggly  hand  1 "  but  next 
moment  she  began  to  laugL  "  Why,  it's 
that  little  Susan  Lane.  I  declare  I'd  'most 
forgotten  her.  Now,  mother,  if  you  laugh, 
you  sha'n't  see  a  word  of  it^  and  it's  too 

food  to  be  lost ;  but  what  does  she  mean  1 
never  sent  her  a  magazina" 

"I  did,"  said  Calton.  <'It  was  the 
number  with  Millet  in  it  I  promised  it 
to  her." 

"  And  you've  sent  her  the  Angelus,  too  f 
Ain't  you  real  cool,  when  it  wasn't  yours 
a  bit  1  Never  mind !  I  didn't  care  about 
it,  and  I  reckon  she  does ;  especially  as 
I  get  thanked  for  it  1  Calton  Medlicott^ 
when  you've  read  this  you'll  realise  you're 
own  brother  to  an  angel ;  and  for  myself, 
if  I  hadn't  a  hundred  other  things  to  do, 
I  should  go  ri^ht  off,  and  give  tluit  girl  a 
kiss  for  pointmg  out  the  fact  to  me  so 
prettily." 

It  was  Calton  Medlicott,  however,  who 
happened  to  see  "  that  girl "  next ;  tboueh 
seeii^  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  the 
most  exemplary  propriety,  the  meeting  was 
quite  by  accident  it  was  in  the  afternoon, 
and  she  had  turned  into  the  Gardens  with 


the  boys  so  that  they  might  have  a  nee 
together.    The  weather  was  very  hot|  the 
grass  burnt  yellow  with  the  son.    She 
had  on  a  faded  pink  cotton  gown  which 
repeated  washings  had  renderad  at  once 
too  tight  and  too  short  for  her,  with  a 
muslin  kerchief  tied  loosely  about  her  neck, 
and  on  her  head  a  big  flapping  Leghorn  luut 
which  had  been  her  mother's  when  a  girl 
and  which  cast  into  soft  shadow  the  trans- 
parent paleness  of  her  face.   Hie  boys  had 
placed  her  where  she  was  for  a  goal,  and 
she  stood  still  in  the  hot  sunsmne,  her 
hands  clasped  looselv  before  her,  her  giej 
eyes  gazing  dreamily  out  into  tiie  bine, 
hazy  distance  in  sudi  utter   unconacioos- 
ness  of  all  about  her  that  Medlicott,  who 
had  not  recognised  her  at  first,  stood  etill 
for  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  pretty  pictore 
before  disturbing  it    Even  then  uie  did 
not  see  him  till  he  spoke ;  but  the  first 
sound  of    his  voice  awakened   her,  and 
brought  such  a  flood  of  pure,  rosy  colour 
into  the  cheeks,  such  a  liquid,  radiant 
dazzlement  to  tiie  eyes,  as  seemed  to  trans- 
figure her  and  made  him  bA,  hiniself  if  he 
had  been  dreaming  before  not  to  see  the 
beauty  of  it;   and  when  he   apologised 
for   startling  her,  her  innocent   answer, 
"  Oh,  you  cud  not    It  was  only  that  I 
happened  to  be  thinking  of— -of  you  and 

Jour  sister  just  then,"  bore  with  it  such  a 
urden  of  unconscious  flattery  that  the 
coldest  and  most  self-composed  man  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  be  moved  by  it  He 
was  too  correct  a  person  to  linger  there 
talkinfl;  to  her  for  more  than  a  minute  or 
two ;  but  he  told  her,  meaning  only  to  he 
polite^  that  Virginia  was  longing  to  see  her 
again ;  and  Susie  said  tremmoualy ,  '*  How 

good  of  her  1    Ah,  but  if  she  knew !" 

and  broke  off,  too  timid  to  put  into  words 
the  longing  that  she  felt  for  another 
glimpse  of  tiie  bright  Uttie  beauty.  Perhaps 
Calton  understood,  however.  Indeed,  for 
the  moment  he  felt  almost  angry  with 
Virginia  for  thinking  so  Uttie  of  this  tender- 
hearted friend  of  hers,  and,  as  he  took  off 
his  hat  in  farewell,  he  turned  back  again  to 
say: 

"But^  Miss  Lane,  you  must  promise  to 
come  to  us  again.  My  mother  and  sister 
will  be  leaving  town  so  soon  noW|  that  it 
will  be  a  great  disappointment  if  you  say 
'  no '  to  the  invitation  which  I  believe  you 
are  goiuR  to  receive  to-morrow.  May  I  not 
take  back  your  assent  in  advance  %  " 

Poor  littie  Susie  1  it  was  piteoos  to  see  the 
colour  dying  out  of  her  face  at  the  words 
"leaving  town" — and  yet,  had  die  not 
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known  it  mtult  be  so  1  Did  not  eveiyone — 
the  Farqaharsona  indaded — go  away  at  the 
end  of  the  season ;  and  was  not  she  herself 
looking  forward  ere  long  to  that  yearly 
yisit  home,  which  not  even  the  presence  of 
a  stepfather  could  make  anything  but 
delightful  1  Her  lip  trembled  as  she  said 
something    about    being    "afraid    Mrs. 

Farqaharaon    would   not   like "   but 

Calton  would  not  hear  her. 

"Mrs.  Farquharson  must  like/'  he  said 
peremptorily.  "Trust  that  to  us.  Virginia 
shall  call  on  her,  or  my  mother  will  write. 
I  reckon  we'll  fix  it  somehow." 

After  which  he  broke  off  short  with  a 
slight  colour  in  his  sallow  cheek  at  having 
been  betrayed  into  a  Yankeeism,  and 
bowed  himself  away  with  extra  ceremony, 
to  make  amends. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  however. 
Not  that  either  Virginia  or  Mrs.  Medlicott 
resorted  to  the  strong  measures  suggested ; 
but  after  four  or  five  days  (days  nraught 
with  almost  sickening  anxiety  to  Susie)  a 
sveet  little  note  came  to  her  from  the 
American  girl  urging  her— on  paper  almost 
as  thick  as  cardboard,  and  with  an  enor- 
mous monogram  in  blue  and  gold  at  the 
top — to  come  and  dine  with  wem  on  the 
foUowing  evening,  and  enclosing  a  formal 
message  from  her  mother  to  Mrs.  Farquhar- 
son, in  which  the  former  used  the  name  of 
"  their  mutual  friend,  Mrs.  Van  Groedner" 
as  a  plea  for  hoping  Susie's  employer  would 
consent  to  spare  her  young  governess  to 
them  for  this  one  occasion  before  they  left 
London. 

Mrs.  Farquharson  did  consent^  partly 
for  fear  of  her  husband  —  Susie,  witii  a 
diplomacy  which  she  never  showed  before 
or  afterwards,  having  made  her  petition 
when  that  good-natured   gentleman   was 
present  —  and   partly  for  very  shame   of 
refusing  so  trifling  a  request  without  any 
valid  excuse;  but  she  did  it  in  the  most 
disagreeable  way,  making  as  many  diffi.- 
culties  as  she  could,  and  even  observing, 
in  conclusion,  that  she  was  sorry  Miss  Lane 
was  developing  a  tasto  for  dissipation  and 
going  out  at   night,   as  she  must  own 
she  considered  it  to  be  one  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  position   of  a  nursery- 
governess — ^in  her  house,  at  any  rato — a 
covert  threat  which,  under  most  circum- 
stances, would  have  frightened  Susie  into 
relinquishing  the  most  longed  for  pleasure 
in  the  world. ,  But  she  could  not  relinquish 
this.     Virginia  wanted  her — Virginia  and 
Oalton  too.    They  had  said  so  as  earnestly 
as  words  could  say  it,  and  would  she  have 


been  worthy  of  the  generous  friendship 
accorded  her  if  she  had  not  been  willing 
to  risk  anything — ^her  employer's  favour, 
even  her  situation  itself — rather  than  say 
"No"  when  they  asked  for  "Yes"1 
Happen  what  might,  she  would  go  to  them 
this  time,  snatoh  at  this  bit  of  happiness, 
and  then ! 

Her  chief  difficulty  now  was  what  to 
wear.  The  invitation  was  for  the  day  fol- 
lowing, so  she  had  no  time  to  make  up 
anythmg,  even  if  she  had  had  the  money 
to  buy  it  with,  and  her  evening-dresses 
were  limited  to  two,  a  somewhat  prim 
blue  and  brown  checked  silk,  and  an  old 
white  muslin,  her  confirmation  -  gown, 
when  she  was  seventeen,  and  scarcely  worn 
since. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  she  would 
have  fixed  on  the  silk  at  once ;  but^  only  a 
few  days  before,  the  children  had  token 
advantage  of  her-  absence  on  a  shopping 
errand  to  make  a  raid  on  her  wardrobe  for 
things  *'  to  dress  up  in,"  and,  fixing  on  this 
gown,  had  managed  to  tear  a  three-cornered 
rent  in  the  front  of  it.  She  had  mended 
it  as  neatly  as  she  could,  but  the  dam  was 
so  apparent  as  to  make  the  dress — neither 
a  new  nor  pretty  one  before—look  deplo- 
rably shabby  even  in  her  own  eyes,  and  in 
despair  she  fell  iNick  upon  the  muslin.  That, 
too,  was  limp  and  yellow  with  lyin^  by, 
and  made  with  almost  childish  simphcity, 
as  became  the  event  for  which  it  was 
designed ;  and  Susie,  in  her  ignorance  of 
artistic  effect,  deeply  regretted  that  she 
had  no  time  to  send  it  to  a  laundress,  and 
have  it  made  stiff,  and  white,  and  starchy. 
But,  at  least,  she  could  shorten  the  sleeves 
a  litde,  in  imitetion  of  those  pretty  elbow 
ones  Virginia  wore ;  and  when  she  saw  the 
effect  of  this,  she  even  went  a  little  farther, 
and,  tremblins  nervously  at  her  own  bold- 
ness, ventured  to  cut  down  the  neck  a 
couple  of  inches,  and  ruffle  it  round  with 
a  deep  frill  of  lace  her  mother  had  given 
her,  so  as  to  give  bettor  effect  to  the  blue 
beads— Virginia's  beads,  which,  after  kiss- 
ing tenderly,  she  clasped  round  her  soft 
white  throat  The  long  mittens  were 
drawn  on  afterwards,  and  then  vanity 
itself  could  achieve  no  more,  and,  in  a 
sudden  access  of  shyness  of  herself,  Susie 
was  glad  to  hide  her  unwonted  glories 
under  the  cover  of  a  dark  waterproof,  and 
slip  out  ci  the  house  as  quickly  and  quietly 
as  possible. 

Virginia  received  her  with  open  ann& 

<*  Dear  little  Saint  Susan,  this  is  sweet 
of  you;  and  how  sweet  you  look— ^too 
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pictareeqoe  for  anything  1 "  she  said,  embrac- 
ing her  warmly,  and  herself  removing  the 
dingy  waterproof  with  her  pretty,  jewelled 
fingers.  "  Mother,  ain't  she  like  a  picture 
— one  of  those  old  ones  in  the  National 
Gallery,  the — ^yon  know,  Calton,  yon 
admire  them  so  much — ^the  Sir  Joshuas  1  ** 

"  Miss  Lane  isn't  like  a  picture,  because 
she  is  a  picture  in  herself,"  said  Calton 
seriously.  "  If  you  will  let  me,  Virginia," 
rolling  forward  a  crimson  velvet  armchair 
as  he  spoke,  '^  I  will  put  her  in  a  suitable 
frame,  and  then  you  can  admire  her  at 
ease.  Sir  Joshua's  fair  damsels  always  sat 
to  him,  and  this  one  by  her  looks  has  been 
standing  too  long  already." 

Susie  looked  up  at  him  gratefully,  amid 
her  blushea  In  truth,  she  had  been  feel- 
ing pale  and  tired ;  for  the  day  had  been 
made  as  hard  as  possible  to  her  by  Mrs. 
Farquharson'a  snube,  the  nurse's  ill-temper, 
and  an  extra  display  of  naughtiness  on  the 
children's  part  She  had  walked  the 
whole  way  to  the  hotel,  too,  so  that  aU 
this  praise  and  petting  was  almost  too 
much  for  her  ;  and.when  Virginia,  declar- 
ing that  she  must  be  in  the  frame,  too, 
threw  herself  on  a  stool  at  her  friend's  feet, 
and  took  her  hand  in  hem,  Susie's  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  which  she  was  fain  to 
hide  by  stooping  her  head  over  the 
fringed  and  frizzl^  one  beneath  her.  She 
hardly  knew  whether  to  be  pleased  or 
sorry  when  Virginia,  with  some  natural 
triumph  in  the  treat  they  had  prepared  for 
her  new  protegee,  told  her  that  ehe  need 
not  think  she  was  going  to  i^nd  a  stupid, 
evening  with  them.  They  had  something 
better  for  her  than  that  What  did  she 
say  to  the  opera  and  to  hearing  Lucca  in 
Faust;  for  Calton  had  got  thein  &  box, 
and  if  she  liked  they  meant  to  gol 

The  opera  1  Susie  had  never  heard, 
never  hoped  to  hear  one  in  her  life.  She 
only  knew  the  divine  musio  of  Faust  as 
churned  out  by  a  barrel-<»gan,  or  strummed 
over  in  a  set  of  quadrilles.  The  mere  idea 
paled  and  awed  her  as  though  »wo0Qioe 
had  said,  ''You  shall  fp  to  beavea 
to-night; "  and  yet^  the  anticipation  of  that 
**  stupid  evening "  at  the  hotel,  with  &e 
friends  who  were  so  much  to  her,  had  been 
such  a  precious  and  ddightful  treat,  that 
to  relinquish  it  gave  her  Mthful  heart  a 
pang,  even  in  the  midst  of  her.  hapfoness 
and  gratitude.  She  lost  it  after  the 
luxurious  libtle  dinner,  however,  when 
Virginia  insisted  on  lending  her  one  of  her 
own  opera  wraps,  a  costly  thing  of  white 
satin    leathered    round    with  marabout; 


and  when  Calton,  coming  quietly  to  her 
side,  put  an  exquisite  little  bouqaet  of 
pale  pink  and  creamy  yellow  tea-roses 
into  her  hand^  saying  in  his  low,  pleasant 
voice :  "  I  got  geramums  for  Virginia,  but 
you  ought  not  to  wear  anything  cruder 
in  colour  than  these  roses,  Miss  Lane. 
Nothing  else  would  be  in  harmony  with 
you." 

Susie  took  the  roses  as  if  she  were  in  a 
dream.  She  could  not  even  thank  him; 
only  her  eyes,  large  with  rapture^  ahone 
out  like  two  pure  lamps,  and  her  parted 
lips  seemed  exhaling  some  voiceless  prayer 
of  pmise. 

And  the  evenii^  HbAt  followed  was  like  a 
dream  too— ^  dream  every  tittle  of  which 
^jsemed  burnt  into  her  memory  afterwaidsi 
to  last  as  long  as  life  did,  but  which,  at  the 
sione  time,  seemed  little  more  than  a  swift 
succession   of   sensations,  blisafol,  hasy, 
thrilled   through   and  through  with  an 
intensity  of  sweetness,  and  ever  throbbing 
higher  and  higher,  deeper  and  deeper,  as 
if  some  pulse  in  her  being,  hitherto  un- 
guessed  at,  or  only  touched  on  to  jar,  had 
been  suddenly  wakened  to  swell  up  in  one 
pure  stream  of  answering  melody  to  fill  the 
divine  chord  of  bliss  about  her.    Time, 
place,  and  dreumstance  faded  away  before 
it    The  passionate  pleading  of  Lucca's 
thrilling  voice;  the  dassling  house,  lined  tier 
on  tier  with  brUliantiy-attiied  women;  the 
glittering  lights ;  the  pathetic  cadences  of 
tiie  chorus,  and  grand  thundw  of  orchestral 
symphony;  the  heat,  the  perfumes,  the 
touch    of    Calton    Medlicott's  coat^ee? e 
against  her  bare  arm<;  now  and  thes,  a 
bright  glance  from  Virginia,  or  a  pressuxe 
firom  her  pretty  little  hand  in  the  intervals 
of  the  yoong  lady's  flirtations  with  two 
other  gentlemen  who  had  joined  them  in 
their  box ;  all  made  part  of  one  wondrons, 
halcyon,  hM'monious  whole,  in  which  she 
lived  and  breathed  without  any  actual 
consciousness  of  either* 

Even  between  the  acts  the  dream  went 
on  unbroken.  Virginia  was  esf^er  to  know 
what  Susan  thought  of  Lacca.  Calton  got 
her  an  icOi  and  seemed  rather  unnecessaiily 
annoyed  at  its  not  befaig  a  vanilla  onsp  any 
stronger  flavour  being,  as  he  declared,  a 
desecration  of  ker  soft  old  muslin  and  tea- 
roaes^  and  Susie  gave  smiles  and  answers 
of  readiest  synipathy  to  both ;  but  she  had 
neither  smiles  nor  sympathy  when  she  was 
ajppealed  to  by  the  other  young  men,  (me 
an  Englishman  and  an  Honourable,  on  what 
he  called  the  exMrable  flatness  of  eertsinof 
the  tenor's  high  notes,  and  the  otiieri  a 
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.viyaciotts  little  American,  who  called  Vir- 
ginia by  her  Qkrifitian-namei  on  some  of 
the  lighter  topics  of  the  day.  They  both 
thought  her  an  abnormally  doll  yoong 
person,  and  turned  with  renewed  ardour  to 
their  previous  divinity,  and  no  wonder. 
How  could  Susie  criticise  a  note  here  or 
there  with  her  whole  being  still  thrilling 
with  what  had  been  to  her  like  an  outburst 
of  a  heavenly  choir;  and  what  did  she 
know  of  the  back  haii  of  Oscar  Wilde,  or 
the  '*  breakdowns  *'  of  Lotta  ?  She  was  so 
completdy  outside  of  all  these  things  that 
the  society  shibboleth  of  the  day  conveyed 
no  meaning  to  her.  brain,  shut  away  from 
the  very  echo  oi  such  follies  between  the 
four  wails  of  her  dingy  little  schoolroom. 
When  Calton  described  to  her  a  picture  of 
Faust  and  Marguerite,  which  had  bean  in 
the  Salon  that  year,  and  told  her  that  she 
must  not  expect  to  see  much  of  art  ''when" 
she  came  to  America ;  and  when  Yii^inia 
whispcpred  to  her  that  Marcus  P.  Goldbetle 
was  an  old  lover,  who  had  followed  her  to 
£nglana,  Susie  listened  with  fullest  and 
most  delighted  interest ;  but  these  other 
people  spoke  a  language  apart,  and  had  no 
contact  with  her.  .  She  scarcely  noticed 
when  they  made  their  adieux  and  dis- 
appeared. 

Virginia  herseU  was  in  high  spirits  all 
the  way  home.  The  devotion  of  Marcus 
P.,  and  the  consequent  jealousy  and  in- 
creased attentions  ^  the  Honourable,  had 
excited  her  little  feather-brain  to  bubbling- 
point.  She  held  Susie's  hand  squeezed.in 
both  hers  all  the  way,  and  whispered 
confidences  in  her  ear  which  the  roll  of 
the  carriage-whecils  over  the  stones  half 
drowned. 

*'  He's  known  me  ever  since  I  was  Uiree 

years  old.     We  used  to  eat  butter-mufi 

candy  on  the  leads  over  the  washhouse, 

and  I  thought  him  the  cumungest  little 

boy  I'd  ever  seen.    Susie^  I  must  tell  you 

abont  it    Will  you  be  sure  to  be  in  the 

Gardens  tomorrow )    Promise  I    Oh  dear, 

I  guess  you'll  say  I'm  an  awful  little  .flirt, 

lor   I  koow  the  other  thinks  so.    Say, 

Susie,  you're  my  friendi  and   you  shall 

adyiae  me^    We  can  meet  at  the  fountains 

to-morrow ;  and,  oh,  Vve  aischeme  for  you 

well ;  such  a  lovely  one,  I Why,  I 


declare  if  this  isn't  the  hotel  already  I " 
So  it  was,  and  a  dainty  little  supper  was 
awaiting  them  there,  but  Susie  could  not 
stay  to  partake  of  it.  The  sight  of  a  clock 
on  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  hour  to  which 
it  pointed,  had  startled  her  with  a  sudden 
aliock  of  recollection  of  her  real  position  in  | 


life;  the  ne^t  day's  duties ;  the  face  of  the 
servant  who  would  have  had  to  stay  up  to 
let  her  in ;  and  the  face  of  Mrs.  Farquhar- 
son  when  she  heard  what  time  tiiat  staying 
up  had^  extended  to ;  and  she  was  sc 
earnest  in  her  assurances  that  she  must  gc 
home  then  and  there,  that  her  entertainers 
were  obliged  to  give  in  to  them.  But  both 
Mrs.  Memicott  and  Virginia  kissed  her  at 
going :  the  latter  holding  both  her  hands 
in  hers,  as  she  said : 

'' Remember  to-morrow,  Susie  1  I've 
scarcely  made  out  to  say  a  word  to  you 
this  evening;  and  I  can't  settiie  any  Ul] 
we've  had  a  long  talk ;  but  I  shall  be  in 
the  Gardens  early,  so  if  you're  not  toe 
tired  to  be  there  too " 

"Oh,  I  am  Uiere  every  morning,"  said 
Susie;  in  the  intense  excitement  of  the 
moment  even  her  slyrness  had  melted 
away.  "  How  could  I  be  tired  1  It  hac 
been  like  heaven.  Oh,  I  can't  thank  you 
I  don't  know  how.  I  never  knew  Uierc 
could  be  such  happiness,"  die  said  witb 
her  soft  cheek  pressed  against  the  little 
American's. 

Calton  took  her  home.  He  had  kept  the 
carriage  waiting,  and  his  American  polite- 
ness would  not  hear  of  her  going  alone  ; 
but  Susie  hardly  spoke  the  whole  way 
The  awakening  from  her  beautiful  drean 
was  so  near  now  that  every  moment  seemed 
fraught  with  blended  pain  and  bliss  toe 
keen  for  speech — almost  for  bearing.  Mr 
Medlicott  could  not  guess  what  was  in  hei 
mind ;  but  as  they  alighted  and  stood 
together  on  the  doorstep  of  Number  — , 
Clanricarde  Gardens,  he  looked  down  Gt\ 
her  very  kindly.  In  her  white  dress,  witb 
the  diurk  watw proof  falling  back  from  hei 
shoulders,  and  the  bunch  of  yellow  roses 
clasped  against  her  breast,  she  looked  sc 
pale,  so  pure,  so  young,  that  he  could 
scarcely  help  but  feel  tenderly  towards 
her. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  have  to  stay  here 
long,"  he  said,  releasing  the  bell-handle 
after  a  second  pull,  the  first  having 
received  no  attention.  <*  My  sister  has  a 
plan  tot  you»  I  believe,  which,  I  dare  say, 
you  will  talk  over  together.  I  am  sure 
you  would  like  America,  you  know,  if  yon 
would  coosttit  to  try  it,  We  haven't  all 
the  culture  of  the  old-world  yet,  but  we 
would  endeavour  to  be  hospitable  tc 
you." 

America  I  The  repetition  of  that  idea 
was  something  too  grand  for  Susie  to  grasp, 
She  could  not  even  answer ;  but  he  had 
taken  her  hand  in  farewell  and  her  slight 
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fingers  closed  over  bis  with  a  nervoofl  grip 
of  which  she  was  quite  nnawaie,  though  it 
expressed  a  whole  world  of  voiceless  grati- 
tude and  feeling  too  strong  for  utterance. 
Perhaps  he  understood  it  Some  young 
Englidimen  indeed,  knowing  that  she  was 
only  a  nursery-goTerness,  might  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  girl's  innocence  and 
emotion,  and  stolen  a  brief  kiss  from  those 
parted,  quiverine  lips;  but  Americans 
treat  women  of  atl  classes  with  more  respect 
than  we  do.  He  bent  his  head  over  the 
litUe  hand,  and  touched  it  with  his  lips 
instead;  and  at  that  momient  the  door 
opened,  and  a  yawning  housemaid  showed 
herself  in  the  entrance. 

"Good-night,"  said  Galton,  quite  un- 
abashed, *'  and  au  revoir ! " 

But  Susie's  good-night  was  drowned  in 
the  noisy  closing  of  the  door.  She  was 
behind  it  now,  and  her  dream  was  over — 
but  there  was  to-morrow  1 

It  was  about  midday  on  the  morrow 
when  a  telegraph-boy  trotted  up  the  steps 
of  the  Hyde  Park  Hotel  and  gave  in  a 
yellowenvelope  addressed  toMrs.Medlicott. 
The  sun  was  sUning  with  a  fierce  heat, 
which  is  not  an  uncommon  numifesta- 
tion  with  it,  even  in  London,  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  though  Virginia  had 
arisen — at  ten  o'clock — ^with  the  intention 
of  repairing  to  Kensington  Gardens  after 
breakfast,  a  very  brief  inspection  of  the 
glaring,  dusty  thoroughfare  outside  the 
Venetians  convinced  her  that  the  tempera- 
ture was  too  warm  for  any  such  ezertiou, 
and  she  subsided  instead  on  to  a  sofa,  with 
a  fan  and  a  novel,  and  went  to  sleep.  The 
sudden  rushing  into  the  room  of  her 
mother  with  the  telegram  aroused  her,  and 
for  some  minutes  there  was  wild  excite- 
ment on  the  part  of  both  ladies,  which  was 
not  lessened  by  the  arrival  of  Oalton  in  a 
hansom-cab,  and  his  joining  them  with 
another  telegram  in  his  hand. 

"  So  you've  heard  1  You've  got  one  too, 
and  of  course  you're  going  off  at  oncef 
You  won't  delay.  iFs  bdf  a  million, 
remember,"  Mrs.  Medlicott  cried  out  ener- 
getically. 

'*  Dollars,"  put  in  her  son,  who  had  lived 
long  enough  on  this  side  of  the  water  to  | 


think  of  that  sum  as  representing  a  ^ 
krger  amount    He  added :  "  Yes^-oh  yei, 
I  shall  go.    I  guess  it  won't  be  difficult  to 

Set  leave,  as  I've  only  been  a  supemumeniy 
ere.  We  shall  travel  by  the  same 
steamer,  of  course.  There's  a  boat  goes 
on  Friday.  Can  you  be  r^uiy  by 
thent" 

Both  ladies  set  up  a  scream. 

« Friday  I  And  this  is  Tuesday  Oh, 
my  dear  boy,  impossible  1  Think  of  the 
loads  of  people  one  will  have  to  see,  and 
things  to  do.  There's  that  dinner  at  Lady 
Congerton's,  too,  on  Saturday,  and  the  fancy 
fair  on  Monday.  I  couldn't  miss  them  on 
Jinny's  account ;  the  latter  espedally.  She 
hasn't  met  the  Prince  yet,  and  you  know 
how  he  admires  American  girls." 

"And  Madame  Denise  malring  mycoe- 
tume  for  it,  this  minute,"  put  in  Vuginia. 
"  Oh,  mother,  to  think  we  most  misa  onr 
country  house  visits,  after  all,  and  everyone 
says  they're  the  best  experience  of  England 
you  can  have.  It's  enough  to  m^ake  one 
real  mad." 

Mrs.  Medlicott  tried  to  put  on  an  ex- 
pression of  severity. 

''Jinny,  I'm  shocked  at  you.  To  talk  about 
country  visiting,  when  your  uncle  and  my 
only  brother  is  dying ;  and  you  know  that 
that  minx,  hia  wife's  niece,  is  trying  to  get 
a  hold  of  him  and  cut  out  Calton  1  I  shoold 

?iess  you've  no  feeling,  to  hear  you  talk 
hat  reminds  me,  though,  I  was  tlunking, 
as  there  is  no  hope  of  Ids  surviving,  if 
we  hadn't  better  set  our  mourning  now. 
Denise  wouldn't  take  a  week  over  it,  and 
no  one  would  know.  It  would  be  ever  so 
much  cheaper,  and  better  toa" 

"  Only,  if  you  wait  for  tiiat,"  said  Galton 
calmly,  "  I  reckon  you  must  go  alone ;  for, 
if  I'm  to  leave  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  at 
once." 

*•  Why,  certainly,  my  dear,  we  can  follow 
at  the  end  of  next  week,  and  perhaps 
Marcus  P.  could  make  out  to  escort  ns 
instead — eh,  Jinny  ? " 

'<  I'U  tell  after  I've  bid  the  Hon.  Bertie 
good-bye,"  said  Virginia,  laughing.  "I 
shall  go  right  off  to  his  sister  this  after- 
noon and  tell  her.  Mother,  do  tell  Derm 
lots  of  crape:  then  folkall  know  it's 
English." 
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LADY  LOVELACE. 

BI  TU  ACTBOB  Of  "JDDITB  WmB,"  ETC,  KTO. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

I"  You  are  expseted,  sir,"  stud  the  servant 
who  opened  the  dovt  of  the  house  in  Oraftoii 
Street  toFhil,  aa  he  shoved  him  into  a  email 
room  on  the  p^nnd-floor ;  a  room  that 
seemed  a  hybrid  between  a  boudoir  and 
a  study.  Books  abounded,  one  or  two 
small  writing-tables  were  stationed  here 
t  and  there,  and  on  either  side  of  the  fire 
were  placed  lar^e  reclining-chairs  and  foot- 
stools, suggestive  of  a  lady's  occupation  of 
the  apartment. 

In  one  of  these  chairs,  placed  to  face 
the  door,  aat  Ellmor  Totke.  The  light 
from  some  six  or  eight  waz-candlee,  above 
the  mantelpiece,  fell  fall  upon  her  face, 
lighting  up  the  pure,  pale  complexion,  the 
fiUl,  drooping  white  eyelids,  the  soarlet- 
red  lips,  the  glow  of  gold  in  the  hair.  She 
wae  dressed  in  some  plain,  tight-fitting 
black  garment,  without  ornament  of  any 
sorb 

Phil  noted  this,  aa  she  slowly  rose  from 
her  chair  and  advanced  to  meet  him. 

"  You  have  come  to  tell  me  it  is  not 
true  1 "  she  said,  making  no  pietenoe  of 
greeting]  scarcely,  indeed,  waiting  till 
the  servant  had  cloead  the  door  behind 


' '  What  is  not  trae  1 "  asked  Phil, 
trying  to  get  time  to  collect  together  his 
thoTifibts. 

"  It  is  not  true  ttiat  Bodney  Thome 
died  by  his  own  hand ; "  and  now  she  had 
come  close  up  to  him.  She  was  nearly  as 
tall  as  he ;  their  eyes  were  almost  upon  a 
level — her  large,  fml, dark  ones  were  looking 
straight  into  his. 

"  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
accidental  death,"  answered  Phil,  meeting 


her  gaze  with  a  look  as  steadfast  as  her 
own. 

"And  they  brought  in  a  right  verdict 
I  say  it  waa  i  right  verdict  I  read  the 
evidence,  word  for  word.  They  were 
bound  to  bring  in  that  verdict,  and  no 
other." 

Phil  stood  silent 

EUinor  went  on,  her  tone  increasing  in 
intensity  and  vehemenca 

"I  nad  every  word  of  the  evidence 
that  man — hia servant — gave.  His  master 
told  him  to  bring  the  pistols  in  their 
case.  He  said  m  had  sold  them  to 
a  friend',  and  wished  to  see  they 
were  in  order.  He  did  not  know  they 
were  loaded,  the  servant  did  not  know 
either.  The  man  left  the  room  for  a 
moment ;  he  heard  a  shot ;  he  came  back 
and  found  his  master  dead.  It  is  as  plain 
as  poeBlbl&  It  was  an  accident  What 
right  would  they  have  had  to  bring  in  any 
other  verdict  than  accidental  death  T " 

"What  right  indeed  1"  asked  Phil 
coldly,  clearly,  sarcastically.  "Who  waa 
there  who  would  have  dared  come  forward 
and  say  the  man  was  half-mad,  befooled, 
besotted,  and  had  a  desperate  reason  for 
putting  a  desperate  end  to  his  life  1 " 

Ellinor  drew  back  a  stop  ;  for  the  first 
time  her  eyes  drooped  beneath  his. 

"Why — why — why "    she    began 

vehemently  once  more.  Then  she  snddanly 
broke  off,  took  another  backward  step, 
flung  herself  into  the  armchair  she  had 
joat  quitted,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands.  . 

Phil's  heart  began  to  soften  all  in  a 
moment  Anger,  vehemence,  effronterv 
even,  he  was  prepared  to  meet,  but  for  men 
an  uttor  collapse  as  this  he  wss  totally 
unprepared.  No  doubt,  iE  he  had  been  a 
wise  or  an  experienced  man,  he  would 
have  said,  "  Miss  Yorke,  allow  me  to  ring 
for  your  maid,"  and  would  there  and  then 
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mre  iaken  Kia.l^aTe.  Bdng,  howeyeri  not 
rery  wlse,aiior  overburdened  with  ezpe- 
-iencO}  he  took  ^  an  altogether  opposite 
iourse ;  he  went  over  to  the  young  lady's 
ide  and  addressed  her,  gravely,  it  is  tme, 
>ut  in  t<nies  from  which  coldness  and 
tarcasm  had  together  disappeared. 

"Hiss  Yorke,  I  entreat  you  not  to  give 
^ay  like  this/'  he  said.  "  What  is  past  is 
)ast;  we  shall  do  no  good  by  discussing  it 
i  have  let  my  friendship  for  Eodney  carr  v 
ne  over  the  borders  of  politeness,  I  fear. 

But  EUinor  did  not  withdraw  her  hands 
from  her  face ;  she  only  bowed  her  head 
lower,  till  it  almost  rested  on  her  knee. 

Phil  went  on,  his  manner  gaining  in 
vrarmth : 

"  I  had  no  right  to  speak  to  you  as  I  did 
I  moment  ago— as  I  did  in  the  garden  at 
Stanham.  Great  Heaven  1  who  am  I  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  my  fbllo w-creatures 
in  this  way  1 " 

Who  was  he,  indeed,  his  thoughts 
repeated  to  himself,  that  he  should 
set  himself  up  as  a  ruler  and  a 
judge  1  Heaven  only^  knew  what  sins  he 
might  have  been  guilty  of  had  he  been 
born  a  woman,  and,  above  all,  a  woman 
with  a  face  and  figure  like  EUinor  Yorke's. 
Why,  as  she  bent  forward  thus  in  aU  the 
abandon  of  her  grief  and  remorse  under 
the  full  light  of  those  eight  wax-candles, 
her  figure,  in  its  tight-fitting  black  robe, 
presented  a  perfect  outline  of  poetic  classic 
grace.  He  had  been — ^yes,  he  was  willing 
to  confess  it — ^a  little  hard  upon  her,  had 
spoken  the  truth  plainly — nay,  more, 
brutally  to  her. 

He  very  much  doubted,  in  fact^  whether 
Mrs.  Thome  herself  could  have  pronounced 
a  harsher  judgment^and  as  for  Lucy  Selwvu, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that^  bitter  as  her 
wrongs  had  been,  they  would  never  have 
wrung  from  her  gentle  lips  so  hard  a 
sentence  as  his  own  had  dared  to  utter. 

There  is  a  place  for  repentance,  so  the 
preacher  said,  for  the  worst  of  sinners 
under  heaven ;  who  was  he  to  say  that 
Miss  Yorke  was  never  to  attain  to  it  1 

And  80  he  repeated  once  more  in  a 
voice  that  showed  even  deeper  concern : 

*'  Miss  Yorke,  I  entreat  you  not  to  give 
way  like  this.  If  words  of  mine  have  pained 
you,  I  can  only  repeat,  I,  at  any  rate,  am 
not  the  right  person  to  utter  them.'' 

^o  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  genuine- 
ne^sof  her  remorse  or  repentance  crossed  his 
mind.  Ajnan  blessed  with  all  his  faculties 
(save  that  of  eyesight)  might  well  have 
harboured  a  transient  suspicion,  but  for  a 


man  of  ux-and-twenty,  momentarily  bereft 
of  all  his  faculties  (4ave  that  of  -eyesight), 
it  would  have  been  an  impossibilily. 

EUinor  drew  her  hands  slowly  from  her 
face,  and  lifted  her  bowed  head.  She  was 
white  with  an  almost  death-like  pallor. 
There  were  no  signs  of  tears  on  her  face, 
but  her  eyes  had  a  mournful,  haunting  look 
in  them  mr  more  pathetic  than  the  drawn 
redness  which  tears  are  apt  to  give.  Her 
voice  was  slow  and  tremulous  as  she  said, 
half  turning  her  head  towards  him : 

''  Your  words  were  true  words ;  you  had 
a  right  to  utter  them,  but  if  ever  it  should 
happen  to  you  to  have  your  heart  broken 
and  miserable  as  mine  is  now,  I  pray  to 
Heaven  that  one  may  go  to  you  speaking 
kinder  and  more  mercuul  words  than  you 
have  spoken  to  me  to-night" 

Phil  began  to  feel  more  and  more  what  | 
a  hard-heiurted  brute  he  had  been. 

<'  I  did  not  think  you  would  take  it  in 
that  way,"  he  stammered.  "I  ought  to 
have  seen — ought  to  have  known " 

"  ThatI  bad  aheart  in  my  body, though 
I  did  not  diooee  to  lay  it  bare  to  werj 
chance  passer-by,"  finished  EUinor,  speak- 
ing in  the  same  low  tremulous  tones  as 
before.  ''You  thought  I  could  hear  of 
this  man's  death — aye,  and  have  it  laid  to 
my  charge,  unmoved,  without  a  twinge  of 
remorse.  Even  now  you  wiU  scairoely 
believe  me  when  I  say  that  henceforth  to 
my  very  last  hour  remorse  and  pain  can 
never  leave  me,  that  all  joy  and  pkaaore 
in  living  is  over  for  me  for  ever." 

"  I  vow  and  protest "  Phil  began. 

But  EUinor  inteoupted  him,  laying  her 
hand  upon  his  ann  as  he  stood  in  front  of 
her. 

"  Mr.  Wickham,  tell  me  one  thing^jiiid 
I  shaU  be  for  ever  grateful  to  you.  What 
can  I  do — what  is  it  possible  for  me  to 
do  to  prove  to  you — to  all  the  world  that 
my  sorrow  is  genuine,  and  that  I  am  bent 
on  making  atonement)  ShaU  I  go  to  Mrs. 
Thome,  own  aU  my  fault,  and  implore  her 
forgiveness,  or  what  is  there  I  can  do  t " 

Phil  woidd  rather  she  had  left  him  and 
"  all  the  world  "  out  of  the  question,  and 
simply  said: "  What  ought  I  to  do  by  way  of 
atonement)"  However,  after  all  it  came 
to  much  the  same,  he  said  to  himself 
phUosophicaUy ;  it  was  only  putting  tlie 
thing  in  another  form.  His  thoughts  flew 
swifUy  to  Lucy  Selwyn. 

"There  is  one  to  whom  acknowledg- 
ment and  recompense  are  due  far  mare 
even  than  to  Mrs.  Thome,"  he  answered 
gravely.     **Not  that  it  is    possible  that 
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either  can  oyer  be  adequately  rendered. 

Bat  the  attempt  mi^t  be  made." 

A  sadden  flash  pttaed  over  Ellinor'8  faoe. 

"  Yoa  allude  to  Miaa  Selwyn,  of  course." 

'  She  psosed  a  moment    **  You  would  like 

to  make  me  feel  I  have  injured  her — ^you 

woold  like  me  to  go  to  her  and  b^  her 

forgiyenesB)     Mr.   Wiokham,  I   am   no 

Baint.    I  haye  never  pretendeil  to  be  one, 

and  shall  never  attempt  to  be  one,  and  I 

tell  you  frankly  that  you  could  not  have 

set  me  a  harder  thing  to  do  than  to  go  to 

this  girl  and  beg  her  paidoUtf" 

Phil  began  to  see  his  way  a  little 
throngh  what  seemed  to  him  a  succesdion 
of  dimealties. 

"  I  said  nothing  about  begging  pardons/' 
he  answered.  "I  don't  see  the  slightest 
necessity  for  such  a  thin^  Where  would 
be  the  kindness  of  laying  bare  to  Miss 
Selwyn  the  faithlessness  of  the  man  she 
loved  and  trusted  1  No;  what  I  meant 
was,  that  if  you  are  inclined  to  do  anything 
to  show — I  mean,  for  poor  Bodn^'s  sake 
— there  would  be  plenty  of  scope  for  kind- 
ness towards  Miss  Selwyn.  She  is  utterly 
without  friends,  has  very  little  money. 
She   is   very   young,  very   gentle,   very 

broken-hearted '' 

Ellinor  lifted  her  white  eyelids,  for  one 
moment  letting  her  eyes  rest  on  him  with 
a  curious  ezpressbn.    Then  she  said  : 

"Give  me  her  address,  please.  To- 
morrow I  will  call  and  see  her,  and  if  you 
will  call  in  on  me  here  on  the  day  after,  I 
will  tell  yon  the  result  of  our  interview, 
and  consult  with  you  as  to  what  can  best 
be  done  for  her.  Say  good-night  to  me 
now,  Mr.  Wickham.  I  am  very  tired — 
very  worn-out  Do  not  forget,  the  day 
After  to-monow." 

And  somehow  it  seemed  to  Philthat, 
while  she  was  saying  these  words  with  her 
lips,  those  dark,  passionate,  mournful  eyes 
of  hers  paraphrased  them  somewhat  in  this 
fashion  : 

"  Do  not  forget  that  all  my  hopes  of  re- 
pentance centre  in  your  help  and  counsel 
You,  who  have  stricken  me  into  the  very 
dost  with  your  harsh,  cruel  words,  hold 
out  yonr  ri^ht  hand  and  help  me  to  stand 
upright  agam." 

Phil  went  back  to  his  hotel  that  night 
in  much  better  spirits  than  he  had  been 
when  he  set  f<n*th  from  it,  tired  and 
hungry  though  he  was,  and  well  might  be. 
He  oould  not  help  feeling  that  he  had,  on 
the  w^holci  accomidished  a  very  fair  evening's 
w^ork — shown  EUinor  Yorke  a  deed  worthy 
of   her  doing,  and,  in  all  probabOity, 


up  for  Lucy  Selwyn  a  valuable  friend  for 
ide.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  for  one 
moment  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of 
EUinor's  sorrow,  nor  the  benefit  that  her 
friendship,  once  accorded  to  the  friendless 
Lucvy  would  be  to  her.  Gracious  and 
kindly  thoughts  began  to  fill  his  heart 
towards  these  two  young  women,  so  far 
apart  in  beauty,  in  station,  in  acquire- 
mentSi  yet  somehow  linked  together  in 
his  fancy  hj  a  common  sorrow. 

Now,  it  IS  all  very  well  for  a  young  man 
of  six-and-twenty  to  have  his  heart  filled 
with  gracious  and  kindly  thoughts  towards 
two  gracious  and  kindly  young  women. 
Men  with  older  brains  and  less  expansive 
sentiments  are  apt  to  detect  in  such  think- 
ing a  spice  of  danger  for,  say,  two  at  least 
out  of  the  three  persons  concerned. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

"  There's  one  thing  I'm  resolved  upon, 
at  any  rate.  No  one  shall  accuse  me  of 
wearing  the  willow  for  Phil,"  said  Edie 
Fairfax  to  herself,  as,  with  a  marvellous 
expedition,  she  put  the  finishing  touches 
to  her  morning  toilette. 

Edie  was  a  mistress  in  the  art  of  swift 
dressing.  Few  could  hope  to  rival  her 
nimble  fingers  in  the  rapid  adjustment  of 
hooks,  buttons,  or  tapes ;  none  could  sur- 
pass them.  It  is  true  that  her  room,  after 
the  process  df  robing  or  disrobing  had  been 
gone  through,  was  apt  to  present  an  ajppear- 
ance  of  <^most  admired  disorder,  over 
which  old  Janet  would  wring  her  hands  in 
despair.  Garments  would  ue  here,  there, 
everywhere ;  brushes  and  combs  might  be 
found  comfortably  reposing  in  the  fender ; 
pins  by  the  dozen  would  bestrew  the  floor. 
What  did  it  matter  so  long  as  my  little 
lady  turned  herself  out  fresh  as  a  daisy, 
radiant  as  Hebe  herself,  in  something  under 
twenty  minutes  f 

On  this  particular  morning  that  Miss 
Edie  had  spoken  out  so  bravely  her  per- 
sonal objemons  to  that  "  true  plant " 
'*  wherewith  young  men  and  maids  distrest, 
and  left  of  love,  are  crowned,"  dressing 
operations  had  been  conducted  with  even 
more  than  ordinary  despatch*  Janet^ 
tapping  at  the  door,  had  been  dismissed 
with  so  peremptory  a  reminder  that  she 
should  wait  till  she  was  rung  for,  that  the 
old  body  dissolved  into  tears  on  the  spot 
And  then  the  bright  browii  hair  had  had 
a  vehement  brushing,  a  rapid  twisting  and 
turning,  and  bee9  tucked  up  into  the 
tightest  and  simplest  of  knots  at  the  back 
of  the  wilful  little  head,  while  the  said 
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wilful  little  head  had  nodded  Bagely  to  its 
own  reflection  in  the  mirror  opposite,  and 
had  announced  its  brave  intentions  of 
inangorating  a  new  regime  in  the  days 
Uiat  were  coming. 

'*  I've  made  up  my  mind,  whatever 
happens,  I  won't  show  I'm  miserable — no, 
I  won't — I  won't — I  won't !  No  one  shall 
come  pitying  me,  and  laughing  at  me  all 
the  time  in  Uieir  sleeves,"  she  vowed  as 
she  stuck  a  final  hair-pin  in  her  twist  of 
hair.  "  Why,  I  would  far  sooner  people 
hated  me  outright,  and  caUed  me  the 
horridest  of  flirts,  and  the  most  vicious  of 
vixens,  than  be  fussed  over,  and  pitied,  and 
crooned  over  by  all  the  old  maids  in  the 
place.  The  creatures !  and  after  all,  what 
is  there  for  me  to  grow  sallow  and  lacka- 
daisical over.  Everything  is  going  on  just 
exactly  asl  wished.  I  made  the  arrange- 
ment^ not  Phil ;  he  simply  falls  in  with  it 
as  he  does  with  everything  I  arrange. 
Next  year  will  soon  come  round,  and  we 
shall  be  laughing  together  over  it  all  before 
we  well  know  where  we  are.  Yes,  after 
all,  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  break  my 
heart  over." 

It  was  all  very  well  for  Miss  Edie,  in  the 
bright  morning  sunlight,  thus  to  assure  her- 
self that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  to 
break  her  heart  over.  Last  night's  stars 
might  have  told  a  difierent  tale  as*  they 
peeped  into  her  bedroom-window  long  after 
midnight,  and  saw  her  lyiog  face  down- 
wards on  the  floor;  only  not  crying 
because  every  tear  she  had  at  command 
was  shed,  and  uttering  neither  plaint  nor 
wail  because  her  powers  of  utterance  were 
exhausted  with  the  long  hours  of  pas- 
sionate weeping  she  had  passed  in  the 
solitude  of  her  room. 

Edie  had  received  through  Colonel 
Wickham  on  the  previous  day  a  message 
from  Pbil,  and  probably  to  it  might  be 
traced  both  her  tears  of  overnight  and  her 
brave  resolutions  of  the  morning.  Phil's 
message  had  run  somewhat  as  foUows : 

<'  Tell  Edie  I  shaU  be  off  to  New  York 

in  a  day  or  two — ^met  Arthur  Kenrick  last 

week  (you  remember  Kenrick,  he  rowed 

three  in  the  Cambridge  boat  two  years  ago), 

and  he's  just  starting  to  shoot  buffalo  in 

the  plains.    I've  told  him  time  hangs  rather 

heavily  on  my  hands  just  now,  and  I'm 

exactly  in  the  humour  for  a  tramp  through 

Utah,   or  anywhere  else  he  likes  to  go. 

But  tell  Edie  she  may  expect  to  see  me 

on  the  1st  of  October,  next  year,  without 

f&il " — ^the  last  sentence  being  much  under- 
scored. 


Possibly  it  was  the  underscoring  of 
these  lines  which  brought  back  hope  and 
courage  to  little  Edie's  heart  "  There  is 
nothing  small  in  art;"  in  a  yet  deeper 
sense  there  is  nothing  small  in  love:  a 
sigh  will  speak  volumes,  a  look  may  tell 
a  whole  heart's  history,  and,  as  in  Edie's 
case,  the  underscoring  of  six  consecutive 
words  give  them  the  weight  of  Caesar's 
decrees,  or  of  inspired  prophecy  itself. 
Anyhow,  with  a  step  as  light  as  a  bird's, 
and  a  face  that  seemed  to  have  the  sun 
itself  shining  on  it,  she  went  down  to  the 
breakfast-room  that  mondng. 

The  squire  looked  up  from  his  paper  as 
she  entered. 

"The  barometer's  rising,"  he  said  to 
himself;  *'  Heaven  erant  it  may  last"  Aloud 
he  said,  determined  to  take  advanta^  of 
the  promise  of  fair  weather :  "  Edie,  it 
will  be  cattle-market  to-morrow;  you  may 
as  well  ride  down  wiUi  me  to  Green  Farm. 
There  are  a  lot  of  little  Aldemeys  I  should 
like  you  to  see,  before  I  tell  Melhuiah  to 
make  an  offer  for  them." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Edie's  whim- 
sicality of  temperament,  her  sudden  storms 
and  sunshine,  took  not  a  little  of  the  plea- 
Eantness  out  of  the  squire'slife,  andsavoiired 
to  him  somewhat  of  the  mysterious  and  in- 
explicable. He  had  shambled  through  life 
himself  in  easy,  slippered  fashion ;  why  in 
Heaven's  name  couldn't  other  persons  do 
the  same,  instead  of  mounting  themaelvea 
on  stilts  to  go  down  a  hill,  or  putting  on 
hob  nuled  boots  when  nothing  bat  the 
smoothest  of  pastore-lands  lay  b^»e  them  t 

But  stilts  and  hob-nailed  boots  were  for 
that  day,  at  any  rate,  laid  on  one  side. 
The  squire  and  ms  little  daughter  enjoyed 
the  most  cheerv  of  rides  together,  and  in- 
spected the  Aldemeys  in  the  most  amicable 
of  tempers.  Even  the  poor  people,  aa 
Edie  rode  through  the  village  towards 
home,  said  one  to  another,  ''Our  yonng 
lady  looks  more  like  herself  than  she  has 
for  many  a  day  past" 

*'Our  young  lady"  was  the  name  by 
which  Miss  Edie  was  known  among  the 
cottagers,  whom  alternately  she  petted 
and  scolded,  over  whose  small  vices  ahe 
was  wont  to  grow  furious,  and  o^er 
whose  equaUy  small  virtues  she  was  apt 
to  be  enthusiastie. 

Someone  else  beside  the  villagers  noted 
Edie's  bright  looks  that  morning. 

"She  Ib  like  an  incarnate  sunbeam,'" 
said  Lord  Winterdowne  to  himself,  sua  a 
sudden  turn  in  the  road  down  which  he 
was  riding  brought  him  face  to  face  urith 
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Me  and  her  father   on  their   spirited 
chestnata 

Now  a  poetic  simile  in  the  month  of 
Lord  Winterdowne  was  an  altogetiier  nn- 
usual  occnrrenoe,  and  showed  him  to  be  in 
an  altogether  nnnsnal  finame  of  mind.  For 
truisms  and  platitudes  he  had  an  almost 
fatal  facility,  bat,  as  a  role,  when  he 
courted  the  Moses,  the^  shmgged  their 
shoulders  and  tnmed  their  backs  on  him. 

This  Lord  Winterdowne,  seventh  baron 
of  that  name,  lord  of  the  manor,  and  owner 
of  so  many  thousand  acres  on  that  side  of 
the  county,  was  an  exemplary  man — a  type 
of  a  certain  class  which,  no  doubt,  so  long 
as  our  country  lasts,  will  have  its  repre- 
sentatives among  the  peers  of  the  realm. 
His  mind  was  .of  tiie  neat  and  unpretend- 
ing order^  so  likewise  were  his  manners  and 
appearance.  He  was  a  man  who  seemed 
bom  to  preside  at  learned  or  scientific 
societies;  to  eat  charity  dinners;  to  re- 
spond to  toasts  in  elegant  and  appropriate 
lanffuage.  This  up  to  the  present  moment 
had  seemed  to  be  all  that  me  had  required 
of  hun,  and  so  far  he  had  acquitted  himself 
admirably  of  his  duty.  His  succession  to 
the  Winterdowne  estates  and  tiUe  had  in 
nowise  caused  him  to  diverge  from  the 
even  tenour  of  his  way.  The  management 
of  the  estate  was  lodged  in  competent 
hands,  and  beyond  the  addition  of  a 
Holbein  to  the  picture-gallery,  and  the 
renovation  of  a  large  but  duused  obser- 
vatory built  out  from  the  castie,  there 
really  seemed  nothing  calling  for  any 
special  exertion  of  brain-power  on  his  part. 
In  age  he  was  about  forty-five  years,  in 
appearance  he  was  tall,  thin,  slightiy  bald, 
with  stooping  shoulders,  and  a  very  high 
bridge  to  his  nose.  What  his  eyes  wore 
like  did  not  in  the  least  matter,  as  they 
were  invariably  sheltered  by  slender, 
gold-rimmed  eyeglasse&  When  it  is  added 
that  whatever  ebe  in  life  he  might  over- 
look or  ignore,  one  thing  he  never  forgot 
— ^namely,  tiiat  he  was  a  Winterdowne,  and 
the  8on  of  a  Winterdowne,  all  has  been 
said  that  need  be  to  give  a  sketch  in  out- 
line of  this  for  from  remarkable  English 
noblemaa 

His  first  remark  to  the  squire,  after  the 
usual  greetings  had  been  said,  showed 
that  he  was  in  a  somewhat  disturbed  state 
of  mind. 

"  I  was  Roing  up  to  your  house" — his 
horse's  head  was  turned  in  an  opposite 
direction — "  a — ^that  is,  I  should  have  been 
going  if  I  had  not  met  you,"  he  said.  And 
he  said  this  his  eves,  not  a  doubt,  said 


over  and  over  again,  while  he  peered  at 
Edie  through  the  gold-rimmed  glasses: 
"An  incarnate  sunMam — ^yes,  a  sunbeam 
incarnate,  that  is  what  she  is  1 " 

''  Delighted  to  see  you  at  any  time  1 " 
responded  the  squire  heartily.    "So-ho — 

Sjet,  my  lamb!"  —  this  to  his  fidgety 
estnut    "  Anything  I  can  do  for  you  1 " 

'*  I  was  gomg  to  trespass  on  your  kind- 
ness, if  I  might  be  allowed,"  was  Lord 
Winterdowne's  reply.  <<I  have  been  told 
that  it  is  ezpectecl  of  me  to  inaugurate 
the  Ohristmas  gaieties  in  the  county  by 
festivities  of  some  sort  at  the  Castie.  Now 
a  ball  seems  to  me  the  right  sort  of  thine. 
What  do  you  think  1^  here  directly 
appealing  to  Edie,  who  replied  immediately 
with  an  earnestness  that  made  Coquette 
start,  lay  back  her  ears,  and  whisk  her  tail: 

*'  A  ball !  Oh,  how  heavenly  1  Depend 
upon  it,  it  is  the  right  and  only  sort  of 
thmg  you  could  do  at  Christmaa" 

"  Exactiy,"  Lord  Winterdowne  went  on; 
"  but  here  is  my  difficulty — the  ball-list  1 
Now,  in  every  county  there  are  people  who 
must  be  asked,  and  people  who  may  be 
asked,  and  people  who  neither  must  nor 
may.  Now,  I  am  too  new  to  the  county 
to  be  able  to  make  out  my  list  unaided, 
and '* 

*'  Ah,  I  see,"  interrupted  the  squire^  who 
was  anxious  to  set  his  fid^ty  cheiBtnut 
going  again ;  '*  you  want  Edie  to  run  her 
eye  over  the  list  Come  in  to-night  and 
talk  it  over-— dinner  at  half-past  seven  as 
usual,  or  luncheon  tomorrow  at  half-past 
one— -shall  expect  you.  Yes,  beautiful 
morning  for  a  canter  1  To-night,  then — 
shall  M  delighted  to  see  you.  Good- 
bye!" 

''  I  wonder,"  thought  Edie,  as  once  more, 
side  by  side  with  her  father,  they  set  off  at 
a  good  j^ace  down  the  countiy-road,  "  I 
wonder  if  Phil  will  put  off  his  trip  to 
America,  and  come  down  for  the  ball  when 
he  hears  of  it)"  And  she  mentally  registered 
a  resolve  that  long  before  the  important 
matter  of  the  ball-list  could  be  adjusted 
and  the  invitations  sent  out,  Phil  should 
somehow  receive  private  intimation  of  the 
intended  festivity. 
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Truly  a  cheerful  sight  for  Christmas  is 
this — ^prison  doors  opened  wide,  the  great 
iron  gates  swinging  idlv  on  their  hinges, 
cells  and  corridors  all  deserted,  while  the 
silent  echoing  quadranf:le  is  open  to  any 
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oaBoal  passer-by.  And  this  is  Horse* 
monger  Lane  Gaol,  onee  the  dreariest  of  all 
London  prisons,  aad  now,  perhaps,  the 
happiest  spot  of  grdtmd  in  all  the 
metropolis.  For  there  is  'an  open  gate- 
way pierced  in  thb  tall,  gloomy  prison  wall, 
throagh  which  yon  may  hear  a  shrill 
hubbub  of  small  voices,  and,  looking  in  at 
the  gate,  you  may  see  the  strangest  and  yet 
merriest  collection  of  little  elres  that  were 
ever  brought  together.  There  is  a  great 
courtyard,  about  an  acre  in  extent,  sur- 
rounded by  the  high  prison  walls,  over 
which  the  pale  winter  sunshme  is  now 
cheerfully  streaming,  while  over  the  rough 
ground  within  children  are  swarming  in 
hundreds.  There  are  giant  strides  step- 
ping out  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to 
the  arms  and  legs  of  their  lilliputian 
patrons;  swings  in  Ml  swing;  see-isaws 
working  up  and  down;  with  heaf-a-score  of 
youngsters  cHnging  to  either  end.  Other 
athleUc  imps  are  hanging  on  to  the 
parallel  bars— hanging  on  by  arms  or  legs 
as  may  happen,  and  twirling  about  and 
going  through  their  small  feats  and  dis- 
plays of  strength  with  the  gireatest  enthu- 
siasm. Then  there  is  a  football  flying 
about,  quite  regardless  of  Rugby  or  other 
rules;  but  everybody  has  a  kick  at  it. 
And  the  least  among  the  small,  who  can 
do  nothing  else,  can  jump  up  and  down 
and  shout  to  the  full  extent  of  their  tiny 
lungs,  as  if  life  Were  a  thing  of  joy  and 
abundance,  and  as  if  they,  in  spite  of 
broken  shoes  and  ragged  garments,  were 
getting  a  full,  overflowing  measure  of  all 
good  things  going. 

They  come  in  little  flocks,  these  children, 
from  all  directions,  hurry  up  to  the 
prison  gate — ^its  gloom  has  no '  terrors 
for  them — and  as  they  pass  into  the 
big  playground  they  seem  to  shake  off 
the  cares  of  the  world  already  creasing 
their  infant  fkces,  and  with  a  hop,  skip,  and 
a  jump,  they  dart  shouting  into  the  thick 
of  the  throng.  There  are  girls,  too,  as 
many  as  boys,  but  these  make  their  way  to 
the  farther  end  of  the  ground,  which  is 
fenced  off  for  their  use.  The  high  walls 
keep  off  the  chill  wind,  and  make  things 
snug  and  pleasant,  while  there  is  a  great 
breadth  of  open^  sunny  ground,  rou^  as 
you  please,  and^  uneven  with  old  founda- 
tions sticking  up  here  and  there ;  but  all 
the  better  fan,  it  seems,  f ol*  the  chfldren ; 
and  if  there  were  a  blade  of  grass  any- 
where visible,  \k  sure  it  would  be  quickly 
shuffled  away  by  hundreds  of  tiny  feet 
Anyhow,  the  place  seems  exactly  to  suit 


the  children  of  the  neighbourhood;  ttray 
throng  to  it  at  every  available  moment, 
and  at  times  nearly  three  thousand  children 
may  be  seen  oolleoted  there,  or  rather 
there  dispersed,  all  playing  and  shontiog 
to  their  very  utmost — not  such  shouts  as 
you  might  hear  in  the  playing  fields  of 
Eton  or  at  Rugby,  but  a  thm,  piping 
outcry  like  the  cmrping  of  myriads  of 
London  sparrows. 

There  are  children  of  all  sorts  here; 
some  with  comforters  and  warm  caps  and 
knickerbockers,  as  bright  and  warm  as  you 
please,  and  some  bwre-headed  and  bare- 
fooUid,  with  festoons  of  rags  about  their 
limbs,     but    they    all    seem    to   agree 
remarkably  well ;  and  the  caretaker  says, 
that,  as  far  as  Iceeping  order  goes,  a  word 
from  bim  is  enough,  and  that,  quarrds 
and  bad  language  are  unknown.     And 
they  caper,  and  shout^  and  jump  abont 
with  as  much  joy  and  delight  as  if  they 
had  all    comfortable   homes    and   warm 
fii%8ides  to  return  to,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  cheerful  meal  at  the  end  of  their  pky, 
when  darkness  comes  on  and   the  play- 
ground is  closed,  and  the  long  fines  of 
shops  in  the  great  thoroughfares  begin  to 
sparkle  and  glow  with   K^ts;   mereas 
very  many  of  these  chQdreti  are,  as  the 
caretaker  remarks,  '^Hke  the  bnrrds  of  the 
air,  and  know  as  much  where  their  next 
meal  shall  come  fronL** 

Fortunately,  there  are  kind  people  in  the 
neighbourhood^  who  have  a  thought  for 
these  birds  of  the  air,  and  send  sundry 
little  pickings  to  tiie  playground,  where 
they  are  soon  picked  up  by  the  hungry 
little  sparrows. 

It  is  a  capital  notion  to  have  as  care- 
taker a  man  who  can  give  insimction  in 
athletics,  and  here  is  one  who  has  been  a 
soldier-instructor  of  the  same  for  fifteen 
years  or  so,  and  who  now  looks  after  the 
athletic  principles  of  this  crowd  of  young 
people,  and  mes  to  inibse  a  ecientific 
element  into  their  nnformed  gambola  Our 
caretaker  can  show  the  result  of  ha 
labours. 

But  just  at  this  moment  a  cry  of  distress 
is  heard,  and  our  caretaker  is  away  in  a 
moment  A  small  damsel  of  seven  or  eight 
years  is  making  this  way,  oryiiig  lustJily, 
'*  'Melia  Jane  went  and  th^owel  dirt  in  my 
eyes,  she  did."  And  statistics  and  every- 
thing else  are  forgotten  as  tike  kind-hearted 
fellow  kneels  down  and  carefully  vripes  the 
little  damsel's  eyes,  as  he  Usteas  to  her  tale 
of  'Melia  Jane's  atrocities.  A  nil  leaving 
I  him  to  distribute  justice  among  the  rival 
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dao^tora  of  Eve^  we  will  take  a  glance 
at  the  smrmiiidinga  of  tke  prison. 

There  is  a  notioe  on  the  prison-wall 
dated  1791,  bat  the  prison  was  not  ready 
for  its  inmates  till  1798.  '^  A  miserable 
low  site/'  writes  one  of  its  visitors,  coming 
to  see  Leigh  Hunt,  who  here  passed  two 
weary  years'  confinement  for  a  harmless 
satire  on  the  Prince  Eegent  Moore  and 
Byron  came  to  visit  him  in  1812,  and  we 
may  fancy  the  little  dapper  warUer  and 
the  pale,  aristocratic  Byron  glancing  up  at 
these  stem,  nnhandsome-looking  wdls. 

It  is  still  a  gloomy,  lowering  passage 
between   the    busy,    shoppy   Newington 
Oanseway,  where  omnibnses  and.tramoars 
are  spinning  along  so  merrily,  and  the  once 
dreary  prison  wiui  its  sinister  memories. 
You  may  pictore  to  yourself  the  crowds 
that  seethed  and  whirled  throngh  that 
narrow,  darksome  pass  on   the  hanging 
mornings  of  former  days,  when  the  scaffold 
was  erected  high  over  the  prison  gateway. 
Sacfa  as  on  that  glo<Hny  Novembsr  mom 
described  by  the   late  Charles  Dickens, 
when  the  Mannings  paid  the  penalty  of 
their  crime,  and  when  the  most  lamentable 
accompaniment  of  the  dread  spectacle  was 
the  swarm  of  young  children,  with  their 
shrill   shoots,   uid   cries,    and   impreca- 
tions, who  formed  a  large  proportion  of 
the   ribald,    mocking   crowd.      What   a 
terribly  long  way,  or  rather,  what  a  cheer- 
ftdly  long  way  is  this  firom  our  playground 
of  to-day,  withita  hundreds — ^nay,  thousands 
— of  merry   little   grigs,    shouting   and 
chirping  over  their  play  1 

It  was  this  Horaemonger.  Lane,  by  tiie 
way,  which  is  now  no  longer  known  as  the 
Lane,  but  has  taken  to  itself  the  name  of 
Union  Street^  as  if  even  the  very  atones  of 
the    street  were   anxious   to    throw  off 
their  prison  associations — ^it  was  this  very 
street  or  lane  that  witnessed  the  last  of  the 
pabUe  executions  in  London.    And  Horse- 
monger  takes  up  the  dreary  record^  of 
pnbhc  exeeutions  almost  from  the  time 
when  Kennington  Common  was  the  usual 
place  of  execution  for  the  criminals  of  these 
parts,   as  Tybum  was  for   the   rest   of 
liOndon.     Chie  of  the  earliest  and  most 
noted  of  tiiese   soenes  on  the  scaffdd, 
was  tihe  execution  of  Colonel  Despard  and 
six  of  his  associates,  in  1803.    The  Colonel 
had  been  arrested  at  The  GaUey  Arms, 
Liambeth,  with   about  thirty  others,  all 
agog  to  subvert  the  British  Constitution, 
and  these  were  tried  at  the  Sessions  House 
adjoining  the  prison — ^the  Sessions  House 
ia  still  in  flourishing  existense,  with  its 


highly  respectable  frontsjge  towards  New- 
ington Causeway,  and  its  offices  of  the 
county  officials  adjoining — and  the  pick  of 
the  criminals -were  condemned  to  death. 
It  was  a  trumi>ery  conspiracy,  which  had 
been  best  punished  with  contemptuous 
mercy,  but  the  frightened  Government 
took  it  seriously,  and  insisted  upon  all 
the  clumsy,  cruel  elaboration  of  a  prose- 
cution for  high  treasoa  And  so,  with 
all  due  formalities  of  drugging  on  a 
hurdle,  hanging,  bdieading,  and  quarter- 
ing, the  last  "high  treason "  decapitation 
tmit  has  been  done  in  England,  and  that 
probably  ever  will  be  done,  came  to 
an  end  But  enough  of  these  gloomy 
reminisoences.  Let  us  return  to  the 
cheerful  playground  of  to^ay. 

The  orodit  of  getting  this  famous  play- 
ground for  the  childrmi  of  this  crowded, 
thickly-populated  neighbourhood,  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Garden,  Boulevard,  and  Playground  Asso- 
ciation, and  chiefly  to  their  chairman,  Lord 
Brabazon,  who  persevered  through  many 
obstacles  till  success  was  attained.  When 
Horsemonger  Lane  was  abolished  as  a 
prison,  and  its  inmates  transferred  to  Cold- 
bath  Fields,  Clerkenwell  House  of  Deten- 
tion, and  Westminster,  the  justices  of 
Surrey,  to  whom  the  site  belonged,  were 
inclined  to  sell  the  place  for.  biding 
purposes^  and  it  was  only  after  long 
aigument  and  correqiondence  i]tihat  suffi- 
cient interest  was  excited  in  favour  of  the 
scheme  lof  making  a  playground  here,  to 
move  the  hearts  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  to  lease  the.  ground  to  the  Play- 
ground Association  at  a  nominal  rental 
That  the  sokeme  has  been  a  great  success 
the  merest  fflance  within  the  playground 
will  show ;  the  ehildren.have  adopted  it  as 
their  own ;  their  chartjer  is  emblazoned  on 
the  board  by  the  Mitrance,  which  bears  the 
lene[thy  title  which  we  may  abridge  here 
and  elsewhere  to  Playground  Association 
— a  board  which  bears  the  pleasing  an- 
nouncement, (I  quote  from  memory),  "No 
adults  are  allowed  to  enter  unless  accom- 
panied by  children."  But  this  need  not  be 
taken  too  Uterall^.  The  children  them- 
selves have  no  objection  to  the  entrance  of 
a  well-conducted  stranger,  even  if  fully 
grown-up,  and  the  caretaker  is  proud  to 
show  tiie  details  of  his  chargei  and  to 
descant  on  the  progress  Us  boys  have  made 
in  athletics -T- biceps  muscles  developed 
and  firm,  and  the  calves  of  the  legs  with 
the  muscles  shewing  like  whipcord,  where 
not  long  ago  all  was  feeble  and  flabby. 
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Now  that  we  aie  on  the  playground 
trail,  it  may  be  worth  while,  taking  the 
little  red-bound  report  of  the  Playgroimd 
Association  as  a  guide,  to  pay  a  flying 
visit  to  some  of  the  other  oases  in  the 
wilderness  of  houses  which  have  recently 
been  opened  to  the  public  The  Elephant 
and  Castle  is  within  a  stone's-throw,  and 
there  is  no  better  place  as  a  centre,  with 
its  tram-lines  radiating  in  all  directions. 
And  so  in  a  few  minutes  we  are  in  the 
churchyard  of  St  Mary,  Newington,  now 
pleasantly  laid  out  in  flower-beds  and 
green  lawns,  with  a  tomb  showing  here 
and  there,  coTcred  with  creepers,  or  a 
white  headstone,  where  those  who  sleep 
below  were  persons  of  importance  in 
the  parish.  There  is  a  tall  dock-tower 
near  the  roadway  which  marks  the  site  of 
the  former  churches — all  of  them  small, 
and  of  no  architectural  account — ^which 
have  existed  on  the  site,  from  the  earliest 
Saxon  church  which  was  honoured  with  a 
mention  in  Domesday. 

The  new,  cheerfid- looking  red -brick 
mission -room  stands  farther  back,  sur- 
rounded by  the  headstones  which  haye  been 
remoyed  to  make  room  for  grass  andflowers. 
And  suroly  there  is  something  much  more 
pleasant  and  congenial  in  the  notion  of 
such  things  growing  oyerhead,  and  the 
patter  of  children's  feet^  and  the  tramp  of 
the  cheerful  liyins  world  always  soundmg, 
than  in  the  cold  gentility  of  the  most 
elaborate  headstone.  Here  no  games  are 
allowed,  although  a  quiet  canter  in  string- 
harness  is  not  objected  to ;  and  here  are 
elderly  people  to  be  met  with,  taking  a 
turn  up  and  down  in  the  sheltcored  nooks, 
while,  in  addition  to  the  young  people 
driving  about  or  being  driven  in  teams, 
there  are  little  groups  of  children,  sent,  no 
doubt,  by  their  mothers  to  be  safely  out  of 
the  way.  Little  drls,  with  big  babies  in 
their  arms,  tuck  themselves  into  the  cor- 
ners of  seats,  and  smaller  siBters  curl 
themselves  about  them,  getting  a  little 
warmth  from  the  intermittent  sunshine, 
and  killing  the  time  agreeably  enough  till 
mother  comes  home — boin,  the  wash-tub,  let 
us  hope,  and  not  from  the  assemblage  of 
tubs  with  golden  hoops  which  are  marked 
Old  Tom  and  Cream  of  the  Valley. 

Another  tramcar  takes  us  to  a  newly- 
opened  garden  on  the  south-east  comer  of 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  an  enclosure  so  small 
that  everybody  had  overlooked  it  till  our 
Association  put  the  Corporation  in  mind  of 
it  Strictly  speaking  there  are  two  gardens : 
one  a  litUe  bit,  as  big  as  a  billiard-table. 


running  down  to  the  river,  with  a  itnnge 
view  of  a  lane  of  water  hemmed  in  between 
two  great  bridges,  with  a  cluster  of  beats 
and  baiges  clinging  to  the  bank;  theoUier 
a  little  strip  close  to  the  busy  thorongh&ie; 
which  you  might  pass  half-a-dosen  timtt 
without  noticing  it  But  the  youogsten 
have  found  it  out 

Indeed  it  is  charming  to  see  howlihe 
smallest  space  of  ground  is  utilised  by  the 
young  ones  for  a  game  of  play ;  how  they 
descend  upon  sudi  a  place  out  of  space, 
like  a  flodc  of  wild  geese  from  the  Uae 
heavens,  upon  some  tiny  pool;  how 
readflv  the  listless  shuffle  of  the  street 
is  exchanged  for  the  hearty  scamper  of  tlie 
playground. 

There  is  a  nice  little  nook,  too,  in  the 
Waterloo  Bead,  near  the  ndlway  tenniniu, 
where,  on  the  hot  summer  days,  rest 
and  shade  are  to  be  had  as  artisans  tod 
workwomen  cross  from  one  dose,  narrow 
street  to  another;  with  a  comer  whih 
swings  and  such-like  for  the  chfldren,  which 
is  always  well  occupied.  And  what  a 
pleasant  comer  that  is,  too,  by  St  Panl's, 
the  quiet  garden  among  the  city  crowda, 
with  the  bones  of  the  old  cathedral,  andfng- 
menta  of  piers  and  old  foundations  lying 
about,  where  you  may  rit  and  muse,  oi 
dream  with  the  roar  of  Cheapside  in  the 
earsl 

All  this  is  but  a  small  taste  or  sample  of 
what  our  active  Playground  Assodatioii 
is  doinff,  and  tiying  to  do,  with  the  small 
waste-plaoes  of  the  metropolis.  MaoDiy  are 
the  graveyards  that  have  been  reeened  from 
the  builder's  hands  and  converted  into 
pleasant  gardens— open  to  all  the  world. 
And  the  society  looks  after  all  kinds  of 
open  spaces,  tiie  centres  of  neglected 
squares,  the  gardens  of  (dd  Inns  of 
Ohanceiy;  in  any  direction  where  even  a 
little  bit  of  open  ground  is  to  be  dJBCOveied, 
the  Association  is  ready  with  plans  for  sippro- 
priating  it  to  the  public  good.  Not  alwaya 
are  their  suggestions  received  wiih  grati- 
tude and  appreciation.  The  Dog  in  the 
Manger  has  continued  to  flouriA  ever  onoe 
JSeop's  days,  and  is  often  now  to  be  found 
in  responsible  positions,  and  is  frequently 
a  large  owner  of  property.  Bat,  on  the 
whole,  now  that  the  movement  is  £airly 
started,  people  join  in  with  alacrity.  The 
report  of  the  Association  shows  as  manj 
as  fifty-four  churchyards  or  burial-grounda 
laid  out  as  public  gardens,  and  many  of 
them  in  the  centre  of  low  and  ^ddy* 
populated  districts.  Besides  these,  a  number 
of  patehes  of  wasto  or  common  bmd  have 
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been  hid  out  aa  playgrounds  or  recreation- 
grooiuk  And,  rough  as  may  be  tiie  neigh- 
bonrhood  snnroiUMUDg  such  a  playgronnd, 
experience  has  shown  that  there  is  no  diffi- 
caltyin  maintaining  order  witMn  it  Thus, 
in  St  Luke's,  Whiteehapel,  pariah  play- 
ground, which  is  maintained  by  the  yicar  of 
that  parish,  a  woman  at  seven  shillings  a 
week  acts  as  caretaker,  "and  maintains 
perfect  order,  though  the  neighbourhood  is 
of  the  roughest." 

In  another  playground  the  clergy  of  St. 
Peter's,  London  Docks,  haye  instituted  a 
8kittle*ground  for  men,  and  find  it  well 
used  on  summer  eveninga     Then  there  is 
Poplar  Recreation  Ground,  maintained  by 
the  Poplar  Board  of  Works,  which  is  re- 
ported to  be  "  a  success,  used  by  ike  old 
mhabitants,  who  in  fine  weather  lounge  on 
the  seats  smoking  and  reading ;"  whQe  a 
children's  playground    helps  to  alleyiate 
any  "  over-pressure  "  on  the  brains  of  the 
pupils  of  the  board-school,  and  a  gymna- 
sium is  much  used  and  appreciated. 

Of  larger  open  spaces  not  rising  to  the 

dignity  of  parks,  we  have  London  Fields 

and  Hackney  Downs,  both  well  frequented 

on  Sundays  and  holidays  by  the  inhabitants 

of  the  dense  and  crowded  districts  about 

them ;  and  there  are  sundry  other  spaces, 

well  known,  no  doubts  to  residents  in  East 

London — ^Well  Street  Common,  with  thirty 

acres  of  land,  and  North  Mill  and  Souw 

Mill  Fields,  with,  together,  nearly  sixty 

acres,  which  have  also  been  opened  to  the 

public    by  the    Metropolitan    Board    of 

Works. 

As  to  parks,  London  is  perhaps  better 
ofiT  in  that  respect  than  any  other  great 
town  in  the  langdom.    The  three  royal 
parka  —  St    James's,    the    Green,    and 
Hyde  —  throw    a    continuous   band    of 
verdure  right  across  the  fashionable  part 
of  London,  and  with  more   than  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  surface,  afibrd  a 
magnificent  breathing-place  to  the  wealthy 
quarters  of  the  town.    This  is,  perhaps^ 
more  than  balanced  by  the  grand  inheri- 
tance secured  to  the  people  of  the  east  in 
£pping  Forest,  with  its  five  thousand  three 
hundred   and  forty-eight   acres   of  wild 
brushwood  and  forest   Victoria  Park,  too, 
with  its  three  hundred  acres,  is  a  splendid 
playgronnd  for  the  thronging  crowds  of 
Bethnal  Green  and  Haggerstone,  although 
the    tendency  of  a  fine  open  park  is  to 
create  a  ^nteel  neighbourhood  and  to  bring 
good  middle-class  houses  into  being — ^not 
an  undesirable  result  in  itself,  but  which 
tends  still  further  to  compress  an  already 


overcrowded  neighbourhood.  Then  thero 
is  Finsbury  Park  for  the  people  of  the 
north,  with  its  pleasant  flowing  waters, 
and  its  modest  extent  of  a  hundred  and 
fifteen  acres.  Pleasantest  and  most  pic- 
turesque, perhaps,  of  all  the  London 
parks  is  Battersea,  which  has  come  to 
gieat  beauty  of  foliage  and  pleasant 
grouping  of  wood  and  water.  A  glimpse 
of  Souwwark  Park  from  the  top  of  a 
tram-car  shows  a  pleasant  green  surfisce  of 
sixty-three  acres  in  extent,  well  planted 
with  young  trees,  and  with  a  good  cricket- 
ground  for  the  benefit  of  the  dwellen  in 
Kotherhitiie  and  Bermondsey.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  in  this  rapid  survey 
those  old-established  institutions,  Begent  s 
Park  and  Primrose  Hill,  with  their  four 
hundred  acres  of  land  and  water,  while 
Hampstead  Heath,  with  two  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  consoles  itself  for  the  loss  of  its 
once  wild  freedom  with  its  fixity  of  tenure 
and  security  against  spoliation  under  the 
Board  of  Worn. 

Indeed,  without  taking  the  ^  outijing 
parks  and  commons  into  consideration, 
London,  with  its  eight  thousand  acres  or 
thereabouts,  including  Epping  Forest,  of 
open  ground,  will  bear,  as  has  been  said,  a 
favourable  comparison  with  the  other  great 
cities  in  England.  Liverpool  comes  next, 
after  exceptionally  favoured  Bristol,  with 
four  or  five  parks  of  six  hundred  acres  in  all. 
Birmingham  has  ten  parks,'  but  all  of  small 
extent^  as  their  whole  acreage  is  hardly  a 
third  of  tiiat  of  Liverpool  Manchester  is 
far  in  the  rear  with  three  parks,  the  laigest 
of  only  sixty  acres,  and  Salford,  with  four 
narks  and  a  recreation-ground,  has  barely  a 
huncbed  acres  among  them.  Sheffidd, 
again,  with  three  parks  and  four  recrea- 
tion-grounds, only  shows  a  hundred  acres  as 
ftdl  score.  Indeed,  among  the  ^re&t  towns 
Leeds  is  well  in  advance,  with  its  fine 
Boundhay  Park  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  while  the  rest  of  its  open  spaces,*in- 
duding  the  old  historic  Woodhouse  Moor, 
amount  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  more. 
If  we  take  the  test  of  population,  and 
assume  as  the  requisite  amount  of  open 
park  and  recreation-ground  one  acre  to 
each  thousand  of  population,  we  shall  find 
that  London,  LeMs,  and  Bristol  are  the 
only  three  great  centres  of  population  which 
exceed  that  allowance. 

Not  that  it  must  be  understood  that 
London  is  even  yet  adequatelysupplied with 
open  spaces  in  her  densest  quartera  The 
little  bit  of  ground  dose  at  hand,  where 
children   can  resort   in  play-hours,  and 
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workmen  smoke  a  pipe  in  peaee  at  ihe  end 
of  a  hard  dajr's  work }  these  plots  of  groond, 
so  precious  and  so  valoable,  it  is  the  mission 
of  the  Playground  AsaociatioB  to  seek  oat 
and  reclaim.  It  provides  seats  also  for 
wayside  scraps  of  toil,  and  tries  to  plant  in 
wide  and  roomy  roadways.  There  are 
great  opportanifcies  in  the  wide  tiiorongh- 
fares  of  the  East  £nd|Saoh  asWhitechapel 
and  the  Mile  End  Eoad,  and  without  in- 
terfering with  the  roadside  markets  going 
on  there^  to  plant  an  ayenne  of  trees  along 
the  margin,  a  deed  which  ahoold  earn  the 
blessing  of  a  fntnre  generation,  and  afford 
Terdore,  if  not  shades  to  the  present  eodsting 
raca 

For  all  the  good  works  effected  by  the 
Playground  Awofliation,  its  income  is  still 
on  a  very  limited  scale ;  bat  then  it  epends 
a  mere  trifle  oncosts  of  management  The 
offices  of  the  society  are  at  the  house  of 
the  chairman,  NamW  E^hty*three,  Lan- 
caster Gate,  W.,  and  the  only  salary  paid 
is  a  very  modest  honorarium  to  the 
secretary.  With  this  exception  all  the 
funds  subscribed  go  to  the  playgrounds 
of  London  in  some  form  or  shapoi  and 
sorely  the  .assistance  of  such  a  bene- 
ficent sodety  only  requires  to  be  more 
widely  known  to  bring  in  a  large  aocession 
of  subscribing  members. 

COPTIC   MONASTEEIES   IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

IN  TWO  PART&     PART  L 

So  much  attention  has  lately  been 
directed  towards  Egypt^  that  most  sub- 
jects connected  with  it  have  been  pretty 
fully,  discussed.  Some  extracts  from  the 
dia^  of  M.  Sonnini  (a  French  naval 
engineer  and  naturalist,  who,  just  one 
hundred  years  ago,  trayeUed  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt  for  the  sake  of  scientific 
research)  may,  however,  prove  interesting. 

In  those  days,  Egyptian  travel  was  by  no 
means  so  safe  anif  easy  as  in  our  times,  and 
M.  Sonnini  passed  through  many  unpleasant 
episodes  ere  he  reached  the  famous  Lakes  of 
Natron.  He  describes  his  delight  when, 
wearied  by  the  frightful  monotony  of  tiie 
desert  across  which  he  had  been  travelling, 
he  at  length  reached  a  chain  of  hilb 
furrowed  by  deep  gorges,  and  on  reaching 
their  summit  (a  toilsome  ascent^  over  soft 
fine  sand),  he  beheld  at  a  distance  of  about 
six  leagues  a  parallel  range,  and  in  the 
valley  that  intervened  a  vast  sheet  of 
water,  its  banks  covered  with  shrubs, 
and  with  a  prodigious  number  of  wfld- 
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duck  of  many  different  spedM,  while 
rosy  flaminjjoes  stalked  to  and  ko  intbe 
shflJlows  among  green  aquatic  ploatB  and 
tall  reeds--^reeas  which  are  greatly  j^used 
by  the  peasants  f<Mr  aaaking  pipe^tem 
The  leaves  are  used  for  makiiaig  mate. 

The  French  visitor  learnt  that  the  lakes 
varygreadyin  size»  aoeeidingtothefleaaoD. 
Sometimes  they  dry  up^  se  that  only  two 
small  pools  remain,  while  at  other  times 
both  overflow,  and  unite  to  form  one  great 
hike.  When  the  two  lakes  sepsiate,  and 
their  waters  subside,  the  ground  which  thi^ 
have  inundated,  and  now  leave  atcpoBed,  is 
covered  with  a  sediment^  which  is  ayatal- 
lised  and  hardened  by  the  sim— tUs  ia 
4ihe  natron.  Iliere  are  also  thick  banks 
of  rock-salt  of  dasdiiag  whiteness.  The 
thickness  of  these  layers  of  salt  varies 
aocording  to  tixe  longer  or  shorter  oon- 
tinuaooe  of  the  waters  on  the  ground. 
Where  they  have  lain  bat  a  little  while, 
the  natron  lies  in  thin  cakes^  almost  like 
snow-flakes.  Sometimes  this  substance 
forms  on  the  surisee  of  the  waten  so 
thieUy  that,  camels  can  walk  over  it,  as 
we  might  walk  oyer  ice.  At  other  times 
the  waters  are  clear  and  lis^pid. 

The  iMincipal  harvest  of  the  natron  is 
^thered  in  the  month  of  August,  when  it 
IS  raised  from  the  ground  by  the  sid  of 
iron  tools,  and  is  packed  in  camel-keds, 
and  so  transported  to  the  Nik^  where  it  is 
shipped  for  Cairo. 

On  the  shore  of  one  of  the  lakes,  a  small 
house  was  pointed  out  to  M.  Sonnini,  as 
tiiat  wherein  St  Maximous,  a  saint  held 
in  mudi  reverence  by  the  Copts,  was 
bom. 

Leaving  the  lakes,  the  trawdkr  pio- 
ceeded  in  a  south-west  direction  aeroas 
sand  entirely  cavend  with  hardened  natron, 
which  rendered  the  march  exceedingly 
fatiguing  both  to  men  and  beasts.  At 
len^h  he  came  in  sight  of  a  laree  building 
in  which,  secluded  nom  the  wicked  world, 
dwelt  a  brotherhood  of  Ooptic  monks. 

Describmg  this  monastery,  M.  Soniuci 
says  that  he  cannot  believe  that  a  sitoa&n 
more  horrible  and  forbidding  could  be  f oond 
on  the  eartL  Built  in  the  middle  of  the 
desert,  its  walls,  thou^  yery  high,  esnnot 
in  the  distance  be  distinguished  hem  tfaa 
sands,  having  the  same  reddish  odour  snd 
naked  aspect  There  is  no  appsrsot 
entrance.  Not  a  tree,  not  a  ^ai^  of  an; 
sise,  is  to  be  seen.  No  road  letMU  to  it; 
no  trace  of  man  is  to  be  obserwed  near  it ; 
or  if,  perchance,  a  human  foo^nint  is 
visible,  it  is  quickly  blown  over  by  the 
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eyer-Bhiftiog  8and%  or  else  efGeiced  by  the 
track  of  wild  boars  or  other  wild  animals, 
the  rightful  dwellers  in  such  hateful 
solitudes.  Such,  he  says,  is  the  harsh  and 
repnhdve  appearance  of  this  retreati  Fhioh 
is  inhabited  by  a  most  useless  race  of 
ascetics.    . 

As  he  drew  near  the  monastery,  his 
Arab  escort  went  forward  to  endear 
vour  to  obtain  admission^  a  fayour 
which  was  not  always  readily  granted  to 
strangers.  While  the  tired  trayeller  and 
his  senrante  with  the  eamek  lagged  behind, 
suddenly  they  became  aware  of  a  doud  of 
dust  rapidly  approaching  them,  and  in  a 
few  moments  found  themselves  surrounded 
by  a  troop  of  wild  Bedouins.  Besistance 
being  hopeless,  they  were  immediately 
captured  and  strippeid;  clothes,  property, 
and  money  were  all  taken,  and  the  luckless 
traveller  deemed  that  he  had  indeed  fallen 
on  evil  days  as  he  saw  tiiese  lords  of  the 
desert  begin  to  quarrel  over  his  goods. 

Greatly,  however,  to  his  astonishment 
and  satisfaction,  the  robber-chief  presently 
came  up  to  him  and  restored  his  clothes, 
watch,  and  various  other  articles,  and  he 
then  learnt  that  Hussein,  his  own  Arab 
escort^  having  seen  the  approach  of  the 
Bedouins,  had  returned  with  all  speed, 
and  happily  possessed  so  much  influence 
as  to  be  able  to  induce  the  new  comers  to 
give  up  their  spoil,  and  respect  his  safe- 
guard. .  So  after  a  very  uncomfortable  half- 
hour,  tiie  adventure  ended  without  further 
damage  than  the  loss  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  which  was  abstracted  from  a  purse, 
supposed  to  have  been  returned  intact,  and 
M^  Sonnini,  thankful  to  have  got  off  so 
easily,  deemed  it  well  not  to  call  the 
attention  of  his  Arab  guardian  to  this 
circamstanca 

The  Bedouins,  thus  transformed  from 

foes  to  the  semblimce  of  friends,  now  did 

the  honours  of  the  desert^  and  mounting 

their  late  prisoners  on  their  own  horses, 

led  them  to  the  shadow  of  the  mcmastery 

walls,  from  the  summit  of  which  baskets, 

containing   bread,    and   wooden  platters 

filled  with  lentils,  were  let  down  by  ropes. 

The  whole  troop,  with  their  guests,  formed 

a  group  on  the  sands,  and  shared  the  meal 

thoB  provided. 

Hussein  now  ascertained  that  the  robber 
band  had  been  for  many  hours  lying  in 
wait  for  the  travellers,  of  whose  approach 
they  had  informed  the  monks,  adding 
that  they  purposed  concealing  themselves 
behind  tibe  wsJls,  and  shooting  the  travel- 
as  they  approached.    At  the  entreaty 


ol^e  Copts,  they  had,  however,  abandoned 
tlds  murderous  intention. 

Having  escaped  this  danger,  the  next 
difficulty  was  to  obtain  admission  to  the 
monastery.  This  was  granted  with  ex- 
ceeding hesitation,  on  the  plea  that  the 
strangers  might  prove  to  be  Mahomedans. 
One  0^  the  senior  monks  was  let  down  by  a 
rope  to  satisfy  himself  on  this  score.  When 
convinced  that  the  new  arrivals  were  Ohris- 
tians,  the  monks  agreed  to  receive  them, 
but  insisted  on  drawing  them  up  by  ropes 
run  on  pnUeya'  To  this  the  strangers 
strongly  objected*  as  the  walls  were  very 
high,  and,  perceiving  on  one  side  a  small 
door,  or  iron  wick^,  they  demanded  that 
it  should  be  opened. 

This  the  monks  refused,  decUring  that 
it  was  never  opened  when  Arabs  were 
kno  wi^  to  be  in  4he  neighbouriiood.  How- 
ever, they  at  length  yielded  to  the  energetic 
remonstrances  and  threats  of  Hussein,  who 
was  resolved  to  obtain  shelter  for  his 
camels,  and  with  infinite  precaution  they 
opened  the  gate.  But  it  was  low  and 
narrow  ^the  "  needle's  eye ''  of  Scripture), 
and  truly  the  camela  found  it  a  hard 
struggle  to  enter.  Hussein  made  them  lie 
down  upon  a  mat,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  rising,  tied  one  of  their  legs  by  a 
cord  passed  round  tlieir  back.  By  the 
joint  exertion  of  several  men,  the  camels, 
having  tiieir  heads  held  down,  were,  one 
after  another,  dragged  in  upon  the  mat  by 
a  series  of  most  uncomfortable  jerks. 

It  was  quite  dark  ere  this  operation  was 
finished.  The  monks  then  conducted  the 
whole  party,  except  Hussein,  to  tiieir 
chapel,  where  there  was  a  long  service, 
followed  by  a  scanty  supper,  consisting  only 
of  plain  boiled  rice. 

This  monastery  had  previously  been 
inhabited  by  Greek  monks,  who  had  here 
sought  to  emulate  the  fame  of  the  ancient 
Andiorites,  more  especially  of  St  Macarius, 
whose  name  has  been  bestowed  on  this 
part  of  the  Nitrian  desert 

Within  the  high  outer  waUs,  there  is  a 
sort  of  small  fort  surrounded  by  ditches, 
over  which  is  buUt  a  drawbridge,  and  here 
the  monks  retire  when  the  Andtw  succeed 
in  forcing  the  outer  waU.  They  told  M. 
Sonnmi  that  ten  years  previously  they  had 
been  obliged  thus  to  take  refuge  from 
Hussein,  who  was  then  the  most  formidable 
of  Bedouins,  though  he  had  now  for  some 
years  led  a  peaceable  and  honest  life.  He 
had  besieged  the  monastery,  and  having 
efiected  a  breach  in  the  great  walls,  had 
piUaged  and   sacked   the  place.      Small 
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wonder  that  his  presence  wae  not  Tory 
cordially  welcomed  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  -ittle  fort  was  always  kept  pro- 
visioned, so  as  to  resbt  a  long  siege. 
Within  it  lay  the  cistern,  and  the  church, 
a  simple  boflding,  with  no  ornament  save 
a  few  ostrich-eggs  pendent  from  the  roof, 
and  some  very  poor  pictores  of  saints. 
Here,  too,  was  the  monastic  libraiy — old 
books  and  maniucripto  written  in  Coptic, 
which  is  a  compound  of  Greek  and  of 
andent  Egyptian.  These  lay  onheeded  on 
the  ground,  worm-eaten,  ana  coTered  with 
the  dost  of  many  long  years,  unread  by  the 
monks,  who,  indeed,  appeared  quite  in- 
different to  learning  in  any  form,  but  who 
nevertheless  regarded  these  works  of  their 
predecessors  with  considerable  veneration, 
and  would  on  no  account  sell  them. 

Their  own  ceUs  were  very  dirty,  vaulted 
dens,  ''suited,''  says  IL  Sonnini,  *'to  the 
slotiiinl  and  ijpionnt  wretches  by  whom 
they  are  inhabited."  He  certainly  was  not 
favourably  impressed  by  this  "  religious  " 
brotherhood,  whom  he  describes  as  sunk 
in  vice  and  laziness.  There  were  in  all 
twenty-three  persons  in  the  monastery. 
Their  dress  was,  to  his  eyes,  as  unpleasant 
as  was  their  coarse  food  to  his  palate*  It 
consisted  only  of  a  sort  of  robe,  worn  day 
and  night  over  a  long  shirt  of  black  linen, 
dirty  and  unwashed.  Its  dismal  colour, 
and  the  dark  complexion,  short  stature, 
and  mean  appearance  of  the  wearers,  were 
extremely  repuldva  i/L  Sonnini  describes 
these  modem  Coptic  monks  as  tfie  most 
filtiiy  and  disgustmg  of  mankind. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  pursuit  of  science, 
he  lodged  in  this  monastery  for  some  time, 
sharing  the  coane  &re  of  the  inmates, 
which  consisted  only  of  biscuit  made  of 
flour  of  lentils  and  rice  boiled  in  salt  and 
water,  without  any  sort  of  seasoning, 
detestable  cheese,  and  now  and  then  a 
little  honey,  with  no  beverage  save  brackish 
a.id  ill-tasting  water.  How  he  must  have 
bnged  to  exchange  this  hateful  food  for  a 
coinfbrtable  dinner  in  Paris,  and  how  he 
must  have  q^pathised  with  the  Isradites, 
when,  weary  or  desert-fare,  they  craved  a 
re^um  to  the  flesh-pots  of  Egy^t ! 

The  monastic  food-supplies  were  all 
voluntary  contributions  from  the  Coptic 
peasants,  who  from  time  to  time  come  to 
the  monasteries  in  the  desert  to  worship 
and  do  penance.  Further  supplies  are  sent 
thrice  a  yeai*  by  the  wealthier  Copts  of 
Cairo,  and  the  caravans  which  bring  these 
oflerings  are  invariably  respected  by  the 
Arabs,  who  consider  the  monastery  as,  in 


a  manner,  their  own  storehouse,  where 
they  can  always  count  on  daiming  food 
whenever  they  pass  near.  In  all  these 
monasteries,  a  cord  hangs  from  the  wbU, 
and  anyone  approachine  unperceived,  has 
but  to  pull  the  rope,  which  zings  a  small 
bell,  and  so  summon  the  brethren.  Then 
provisions  are  let  down  for  the  use  of  the 
wayftrer. 

These  monastic  retreats  must  have  been 
very  numerous  in  olden  times.  Two 
monasteries,  and  two  other  deserted  bnild- 
i>igB>  IftJ  within  a  radius  of  two  leagues 
from  that  of  which  we  speak,  which,  how- 
ever, was  the  most  important,  bebg  the 
repository  of  the  sacred  bodies  of  no  fewer 
than  seven  saints,  of  whom  the  most 
revered  were  St.  Mazimous  and  St  Doma- 
dioua  lliese  precious  relics  were,  of 
course,  enshrined  fai  the  church ;  but  the 
Arabs  confided  to  the  travellers  their 
belief  that  the  bones  thus  treasured  were 
those  of  camels  and  assess  which  had  died 
in  llie  desert  and  had  been  carefoUj 
collected  by  the  monks. 

Four  of  these  great  monasteries  were 
specially  renowned  for  their  librarieSi 
namely,  Deyr  Suriana,  Deyr  Baramoos, 
Amba  Bishoi,  and  that  of  St  Maearioa 
From  these  many  valuable  ancient  mann- 
scripta  in  Arabic,  Coptic,  and  Syriac  haye 
been  rescued,  and  committed  to  the  care  of 
more  intelligent  guardians  than  the  modem 
Coptic  monks. 

According  to  11  Sonnini's  acooimt,  even 
the  religious  services  in  the  monastery 
were  not  always  edifying,  as  frequent  dis- 
putes arose  among  ue  monks  as  to  what 
psahns  and  anthems  they  should  sing,  and 
the  squalling  of  Turkish  and  Arabic  airs, 
with  an  accompaniment  of  noisy,  dashisg 
cymbals,  made  the  church  re-echo  with  a 
medley  of  jarring  sounds. 

He  made  a  point,  however,  of  being 
frequently  present  at  service  during  Uie 
day,  though  he  declined  to  attend  the  mid- 
night mas&  As  a  French  Catholic,  hia 
attention  was  naturally  chiefly  attracted 
by  the  points  of  difference  in  rituaL  He 
was  struck  bv  the  attitude  of  devotiop. 
"  The  monks,'^he  says, "  neither  kneel,  aiti 
nor  stand,  but  remain  on  their  feet,  leaniog 
against  the  wall,  with  their  bodies  bent 
forward,  and  supporting  themselwes  on  a 
kind  of  crutch,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T' 
(which  is  the  form  of  the  cross  commoDlj 
accepted  by  the  Coptic  Church). 

"  The  chancel  is  separate,  and  kept  shut, 
as  in  the  Greek  churehea  Hie  priest 
celebrates  mass  with*  water.     The  sacred 
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yesselfl  are  of  glass.  Oommon  bread  is 
ooDflecrated ;  the  priest  cats  it  in  pieces, 
and  mixes  it  with  consecrated  water.  Of 
this,  he  eats  a  few  spoonAds,  and  then 
administers  a  spoonful  to  all  present 

"After  the  commonion,  tiie  officiating 
priest  washes  his  hands,  places  himself  at 
the  door  of  the  chancel,  with  his  wet  hands 
extended,  and  every  person  goes  in  pro- 
cession to  present  ms  face  to  be  stroked, 
80  that  the  faces  of  the  congregation  serve 
instead  of  a  towel 

^  "  Daring  the  mass  the  priest  also  blesses 
little  round  loaves,  which  are  not  half- 
baked  ;  these  he  distribates  at  the  concla- 
sion  of  the  services,  a  distribation  which  is 
not  always  made  without  some  qaarrek. 
The  priest  who  celebrates  mass  is  dressed 
in  a  idnd  of  white  shirt,  made  with  a  cowl, 
and  covered  with  little  crosses.  Daring 
the  other  prayers  he  wears  onl^  a  large 
fillet  of  white  linen,  with  sinular  little 
crosses^  half  t¥dsted  round  his  head  in  the 
form  of  a  turban,  and  ttie  two  ends  hanging 
down  before  and  behind. 

"  These  Copts  are  fond  of  the  bustle  of 
rites  and  ceremonies,  which  rapidly  succeed 
each  other.  They  are  always  in  motion 
during  the  time  of  tiie  servica  The 
officiating  monk,  in  particular,  is  in  con- 
stant exercise;  he  is  every  moment 
scattering  incense  over  the  saints,  the 
pictures,  the  books,  eta  At  every  one 
of  the  operations  he  kisses  his  left  hand. 
After  having  made  frequent  use  of  his 
censer,  he  runs  up  to  each  of  the  persons 
present^  applies  his  hand  to  their  forehead, 
and  again  seizes  hold  of  Us  censer.  When 
all  his  rounds  are  finished,  he  gives  his 
benediction  with  a  small  cross,  on  the  top 
of  which  he  first  sticks  a  little  bit  of  wax 
taper.  When  the  whole  service  is  over, 
everyone  of  the  congregation  goes  and 
kisses  a  little  cushion,  covered  with  a 
greasy  cloth,  then  a  cross,  and  afterwards 
the  shrine  of  the  saintSi  on  which  he  rubs 
and  rolls  his  head.'' 

Hussein  refused  to  remain  at  this  spot 
for  more  than  one  night,  but  for  five  days 
did  this  enquiring  Frenchman  remain  in 
the  dreary  monastery  of  ZaXdi  el  Baramoos, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  secured  the 
escort  of  another  faiendly  Bedouin  sheik. 

On  his  departure  he  purposed  making  a 
moderate  offering  in  return  for  "the  dis- 
ai^reeable  entertainment"  he  had  received. 
Hia  purse  having  been  well-nigh  emptied 
by  the  Arabs,  he  could  not  afford  to  be 
extraordinarily  liberal,  but  considered  that 
six  sequins  would  be  ample  payment  for 


five  days'  lodging  and  board  on  lentil-bread, 
with  lentils  m>iled  in  salt  and  water. 

This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  view 
taken  b^  Father  Michael,  the  Superior, 
an  emaciated,  wizened,  and  avaricious  old 
man,  who  told  him  that  it  was  proper  that 
he  should  make  an  offering  for  the  convent, 
which^  he  observed,  required  to  be  entirely 
whitewashed.  He  should  also  give  some- 
thing towards  the  embellishment  of  the 
church ;  and  must  make  an  offering  for  the 
poor,  and  also  to  himself  as  Superior.  For 
these  various  items  he  modestly  demanded 
six  hundred  sequins.  On  learning  how 
widely  different  were  the  calculations  of 
the  stray  lamb  whom  he  had  counted  on 
so  eflfoctually  fleecing,  the  old  man  flew 
into  a  terrible  passion,  called  on  the  saints 
to  avenge  such  ingratitude,  and  prayed 
that  Heaven  would  speedily  send  to  the 
convent  some  tribe  of  hostile  Arabs,  whom 
he  could  commission  to  pursue  Uie  un- 
generous stranger,  and  avenge  his  cause. 
Finding,  however,  that  his  alternative  lay 
in  accepting  six  seqmns  or  nothing,  he  sent 
a  messenger,  at  the  last  moment,  to  request 
that  they  might  bo  bestowed  on  him,  and 
the  traveller  went  on  his  way  with  small 
respect  for  the  monks  of  the  Nitrian  desert 


NINETEEN  CENTURIES  OF  DRINK 


What  an  appalline  title  1  and  when  the 
author  quotes  from  the  Fasten  Letters  Sir 
John's  sage  warning  to  William  Gtogney  that 
Edward  the  Fourth  is  coming  to  Yarmouth 
on  a  progress,  and  "  that  he  purvey  them 
of  wine  enough ;  for  every  man  beareth  me 
in  hand  that  the  town  shall  be  drunk  dry, 
as  York  was  when  the  King  was  there," 
we  begin  to  think  there  is  some  justification 
for  it,  and  to  console  ourselves  with  such 
poor  conceits  as : 

Man,  boing  reasonable,  must  get  drunk ; 
The  EngHsh  have  always  eot  drank, 
Therefore  they  Ve  always  been  a  most  reasonable 
nation. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  friend  who  jokingly 
maintained  that  a  nation's  work  in  the 
world  is  always  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  it  drinks.  The  Scotch,  he  would  say, 
drink  the  most  of  any  people  in  Europe,  the 
Portuguese  the  least  The  Scotch  are  the 
most,  the  Portuguese  the  least,  energetic 
of  European  races.  You  find  Scotchmen 
everywhere,  from  the  Falkland  Islands  to 
Corea ;  but  where  do  we  find  a  Portuguese^ 
Ofcourseitisnot  a  Adr  parallel  The  Scotch 
are  far  less  drunken  than  the  vodki-loving 
Russians,  who  are  as  stupidly  standstill  as 
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.  people  can  be.  The  Poriugaeee  did  not 
Irink  mote  in  the  days  when  they  were  fore- 
nost  intheworkof  maritimediaooTeiy ;  they 
Jways  held  their  own  in  the  New  World 
igainst  Spain,  and  nowadays  BrazQ  stands 
n  very  fisvonrable  contrast  to  any  Spanish- 
/Lmerican  colony  from  Mexico  to  Baenos 
Ayres.  PortagaJ,  again,  is  still  doing  an 
important  work  in  East  Central  Africa,  and 
Dounts  for  more  than  even  we  do  in  some 
parts  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

My  friend,  however,  was  joUng,  and  this 
temperance  book,  **  Nineteen  0«itaries  of 
Drink,"  can  be  nothing  bat  a  long  and  dnll 
joke,  if  it  is  meant  to  prove  that  we 
have  always  been  of  all  nations  the  most 
drunken,  and  that  all  '^oornational  disasters, 
from  Vortigem's  loss  of  Kent,  and  Harold's 
loss  of  Hastings,  to  the  payment  of  the 
Alabama  indemnity,  were  brought  about  by 
drink." 

In  every  age^  one  must  admit,  there  is 
a  deal  about  drinking  in  our  poets 
and  our  prose-writers,  i  dare  say  there 
is  as  much  in  those  of  other  countries, 
if  we  went  to  look  for  it  I  am  sure 
there  is  in  the  writers  of  old  Bome 
and  modem  Italy.  But  the  modem 
Italian  does  not  treat  the  snUect  as 
the  average  Englishman  does.  We  are 
the  most  didactic  of  nations,  and  tihe 
fondest  of  washing  our  dirty  linen  in 
publia  Your  Tuscan  poet  rattles  on  in 
praise  of  drinking,  ana  descants  on  the 
qualities  of  Montepulciano  and  a  score  of 
other  wines,  without  one  word  of  blame 
for  topers  who  take  a  glass  too  much.  Your 
Briton,  unless  he  is  in  a  particularlv  rollick- 
ing mood,  gets  maudlin,  and  tdls  the  world 
how  depraved  the  state  of  society  is,  and 
(more's  the  pity)  that  the  excesses  which 
offend  everybody's  eyes  showthat  thenation 
is  fast  going  to  the  dogs.  That  Is  our  way 
of  looking  at  things.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
would  probably  have  laid  it  to  the  chai^  of 
"  the  melancholy  ocean  "  that  we  so  oiten 
bhink  everything  is  going  to  the  dogs ;  and 
|ret  England  lasts  on,  and  keeps  her  place 
ind  something  more  among  nations  that 
lake  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the  general 
mtlook. 

Premising  so  much,  lest  anybody  should 
oee  heart  through  thinking  us  spedally 
ricked  because  Dr.  French  has  been  able 
0  bring  testimony  from  every  age  to  our 
kinking  powers  and  convivial  habits,  I 
hall  just  set  down  a  few  of  the  out-of-the- 
ray  facte  which  he  has  laboriously  collected. 
fhe  names  and  titles  of  Us  authors  fill  four- 
ben  closely-written  pages;  and  I  am  certain 


that  out  of  fewer  pages  ef  ¥kdA  or 
Chinese  writers — not  to  go  to  heavy  drinkers 
like  the  (Germans— I  could  make  cat  quite 
as  strong  a  caseacainst  the  French  or  John 
Chinaman.    WeU,  Diodoms  says  that  the 
Britons   were   habitually  water-driakers, 
thouffh,  on  grand  occasions,  they  woold 
get  drunk  on  metheglin,  or  on  iriist  the 
Welsh    nowadays    call   cwrw,   *' always 
quanelling  in  their  cupsi''    Tiie  Bomans, 
says  Dr.  French,  oompted  these  aimple 
folk  by  bringing  in  wine  among  them,  jtut 
as   we,  with  our  ''fiie  water,"  coffopt 
aborigfaies    «11   the   world    over.     Bat, 
unlike  our  nun  and  whiskey,  the  Boman 
wine  did  not  destroy  as  well  as  eompi 

Who  foondont  distillingl  How'^naliyM" 
of  all  colours  most  rise  up  in  the  worid  of 
spirits  and  corse  him.    I  have  been  lately 
reading  Mr.  Keny-NichoUs's  King  Coontry, 
describing  how  he  went  throtigh  the  leiigdi 
and  breadth  of  the  Maori  reserve;  bot 
I  was  not  able  to  enjoy  a  page  of  it 
after  cominff,  near  the  beginning,  on  this 
saddest  of  aD  sad  passages  :  "The  men  of 
the  Arawa  tribe,  noted  for  their  giant 
physique,  have,  in  these  degenerate  days, 
a  marked  predilection  for  raw  rum  and 
strong  tobaoca    Thej  used  to  till  the  aoil, 
but  now  their   harvest   is  interviewing 
tourists,  whom  they  coax  into' their  villsge- 
hall,  and  for  whom  they  w91  either  sing 
hymns  or  dance  the  grossly  indecent  ha-ka, 
whichever  their  visitor  please." 

Anyhow,  the  Boman  madea  better  hand 
of  the  Britons  than  we  have  ot  the  Maoria 
He  may  hare  got  them  into  die  way  of  drink- 
ing the  Empmn^s  health  and  of  Usastbg 
the  British  belles  in  those  elegant  villaa^ 
with  their  heating-i^qMffatus,  and  baths, 
and  mosaic  pavements,  which  he  taught 
them  to  build ;  but  he  did  not  improve  tiiem 
o£f.  The  long  stand  they  made  against 
the  incoming  Bnglish  was  mainly  due  to 
their  having  learnt  from  him  how  to  boild 
walls  and  to  defend  them.  Look  how  long 
the  conquest  took.  Why  London,  seem* 
ingly  so  aU-important  to  the  conquerors, 
was  not  taken  till  the  Mercians  came  down 
on  it  in  the  rear  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  after  the  landing  of  Hengisi.  We 
have  not  taught  the  Maoris  f  ortifioation ; 
quite  the  contrary,  the  rifle-pit  b  a  Maori 
invention ;  and  we  have  taught  them  to 
drink  raw  spirits. 

But  after  the  Bomans  had  gone, 
Britons  and  Englishmen  vied  with  one 
anotiier  who  should  drink  deepest.  One 
knows  all  about  Bowena  and  her  fatal 
^'wacht  Beil,"  and  Oildas  and  Nennius 
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give  a  aad  picture  ofBritish  drinkiiiff  habite; 
while  an  English  poem,  presetyed  in  the 
book  given  to  Exeter  Cathedral  by  Bishop 
Leofm,  readfl  jost  like  an  early  version  of 
John  Barleycorn.  Wilfrid,  Archbishop  of 
York,  who  was  mainly  inatramental  in 
bringing  the  North  of  England  under 
Borne,  and  catting  it  off  from  Aidan  and 
the  Scotic  Church,  was  tme  of  the  hardest 
drinkers  of  his  time,  and  at  the  dedication 
of  his  choKoh  at  Bipon,  where  two  Kings 
were  present^  there  was  sudi  a  disgraceful 
carouse,  that  one  wonders  that  the  whole 
land  was  not  put  under  an  interdict 

Dnnstanwas  all  for  temperance.  Though 
heis  said  to  have  insisted  on  Eing  Edwy  not 
retiring  till  the  cor<mation-feast  was  over, 
he  was  very  hard  on  drunken  clergymen, 
and  would  only  suffer  one  alehouse  in  a 
village  (we  sadly  want  a  Dunstan  now  in 
some  distriots)|  and  set  pegs*  in  the 
drinking-horns  that  each  man  might  know 
how  far  he  ought  to  drink.  ELe  set  his 
face  too  against  holding  wakes  (vigils  before 
the  village  Saint's  day)  in  churche& 

Dunstan  did  not,  however,  insist  on  the 
cleigy  bemg  teetotalers ;  even  monks  had 
times  of  special  refreshment  called  miseri- 
cords or  charities,  when  each  had  a  cap  of 
wineorbeerandaplate  of  honey.  The  Danes 
gave  a  religious  tone  to  drinking;  St  Olave 
was  with  them  a  favourite  toast^  and  sowas 
St  Michael  And  drinking  brought  them 
little  good;  *'they  were  drunken  with 
wine  fiom  the  south,"  says  the  Chronicle, 
when  they  made  St  Elphege  of  Canterbury 
a  taiget  for  their  dinner-bones,  and  then 
^felled  him  to  the  ground  with  the  back  of 
their  axes. 

Harthacnut    died    in    a    drunken    fit 

while  pledgbg  the  company  at  a  marriage 

feaat  in  Kennington  Palaca    This  feast 

gave  occasion  to  a  hoax  which  was  the 

original  of  those  in  the  Antiquary  and  in 

Pickwick.    Steevens  had  a  grudge  against 

€h>ugh  the  antiquary;  so  he  got  a  stone 

Blab,  chiselled  on  it  some  old  English  letters 

about  Hardcnut  cyning  gedronke  vin,  and 

then  had  it  "discoverod"  in  Kennington 

jLane.    The  bait  took.   Qough  showed  the 

alab   before   the   Society  <u  Antiquaries 

( ArchsBologists,  a  much  more  cautious  race, 

had    not  yet  come  into  existence),  the 

learned  Pegge  wrote  a  paper  on  it^  and 

yon  can  find  it  figured  in  the  Gfentieman's 

Magazine,  vol  Ix,  1790. 

*  These  pegs  in  Latin  were  pinnaa,  whence  the 
phrase  which  his  friend  the  Galendrer  uses  of  John 
Oilpin,  "m  merry  pin."  A  pee-tankard  held  two 
quarts,  and  was  dirided  into  half -pints  by  eight  I 


The  Danes,  Shakespeare  learnt  fron 
Brompton  the  Chronidler,  by  nature  wer< 
mighty  drunkards;  but  the  same  Shake 
speare  makes  lago  say  that  "your  Dane 
your  Grerman,  and  .  your  swag-belliec 
Hollander  are  nothing  to  your  English.' 
And  that  (if  we  are  to  believe  th< 
historian  •  Niebuhr)  is  how  we  came  tc 
lose  Hastings :  "  England  at  the  time  o: 
the  Conquest  was  not  only  efifete  with  th< 
drunkennen  of  (ajme,  but  with  the  crim< 
of  drunkenness."  This  is  a  heavy  indict 
ment ;  but  our  own  Fuller  had  said  lon( 
ago :  "  The  English  bein^  revelling  befor< 
had  in  the  morning  their  brains  arrestee 
for  the  arrearages  of  the  indigested  famei 
of  tiie  former  nighty  and  wure  no  bettei 
than  drunk  when  they  came  to  fight" 

But  were  the  Normana  so  mucn  better ' 
Their  soldiers  certainly  drank  deep,  ai 
poor  Wulstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  found 
to  his  cost  He  was  obliged  to  have  1 
large  body-guard,  because,  being  the  soh 
remaining  £nglish  Ushop^  he  had  to  b< 
watched.  Not  caring  to  shut  himself  uf 
and  break  the  old  custom  of  dining  in 
public^  he  would  keep  them  company  foi 
hours,  restraining  them  as  well  as  he  could 
by  hb  presence,  aad  pledging  them  in  s 
tiny  cup»  which  .he  just  put  to  his  lips, 
while,  amidst  all  the  dm,  he  was  meditating 
on  the  Psalms.  Waltheof,  the  one  EnglisI 
layman  of  note  whom  the  Conquest  had 
spared,  undoubtedly  fell  throueh  drink.  He 
was  at  ''that  bride-ale  which  was  man} 
men's  bale,"  when,  contrary  to  William'c 
will,  Balj[>h  de  Wader,  Earl  of  Norfolk 
was  married  to  the  sister  of  Boger  Fit2 
Osbeme,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  having 
drunk  deep,  he  readily  joined  the  plot 
against  the  King,  which  was  arranged  a1 
the  wedding-feast  Next  day,  the  fumes 
of  the  wme  having  evaporated,  he 
repented,  and  going  off  to  Lanfiranc  the 
Archbishop,  made  full  confessioa  But  it 
was  of  no  avail.  His  wife,  Judith,  the 
Conqueror's  niece,  to  whom  he  had  also 
told  the  secret,  hated  him,  and  took  means 
for  making  her  uncle  implacable,  and  the 
miserable  fellow  died  as  he  deserved  to 
die,  and  nothing  shows  more  strikingly 
what  abject  creatures  the  English  of  that 
day  were  than  that  they  actually  more 
Aan  half  canonised  this  double  traitor. 

Vines  were  no  novelty  in  England] 
but  of  course  most  of  our  wine  came 
from  abroad.  Perhaps  the  produce  of  the 
monastery  vineyards  was  used  by  the  holy 
men  with  the  view  of  mortifying  the  flesh. 
Anyhow,  the  getting  of  Ouienne  did  foi 
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tho  twelfth  centnry  what  the  Oladatoiie 
Treaty  did  the  ower  day — made  claret 
cheap  and  plentiftd.  Every  ahip  trading 
to  Bordeaux  had  a  fixed  tank  (pipa  garda) 
in  its  midst,  out  of  which  the  sailors 
**  sucked  the  monkey/'  as  they  sometimes 
do  in  these  days.  Ajid  then,  'as  now,  there 
were  Frenchmen  who  preferred  "  pell  ell '' 
to  their  national  beverage.  William  Fitz 
Stephen,  in  his  Life  of  Thomas  k  Becket, 
says  that  when  he  went  as  Ohanoellor  to 
negotiate  a  royal  marriage,  he  took  as 
presents  waggon-loads  of  iron-bonnd  casks 
of  beer,  for  the  French  admire  that  drink, 
which  is  ''  wholesome,  clear,  of  the  colour 
of  wine,  and  of  a  better  tasta" 

Drinking  went  on  at  such  a  rate  under 
the  Planti^enets  (Le.,  in  the  first  claret 
period)  that  Dr.French  uses  the  fact  to  show 
how  hopeless  it  is  to  keep  down  one  kind 
of  drink  by  another.  **  We  thought  beer 
would  beat  gin  out  of  the  field,  and  now, 
with  equal  folly,  we  expect  lieht  wines  to 
get  the  better  of  both  biaer  and  gin." 

The  Crusaders  were  great  topers ;  and  to 
them  is  due  the  bringing  of  spirits.  The 
Arabs  had  re-invented  distilling,  but  the 
process  is  described  by  Oalen  and  Zosimus, 
writing  in  the  second  and  fifth  centuries 
respectively.  It  is  thought  to  have  been 
known  to  the  old  Ohaldees,  and  from  them 
transmitted  to  the  "  Scythians  " — ^Tartars, 
who,  like  the  Koords  nowadays,  were 
always  makins  inroads  towards  we  Medi- 
terranean, ^cohol  is,  of  course,  an  Arabic 
word — probably  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
"kaM,"  Ohaldee  <'coh&l,"  meaning  any- 
thing^ highly  subtilised,  whether  in  powder 
or  spirit  In  the  former  shape  it  is  applied 
to  the  finely  -  powdered  antimony,  the 
"  kohl "  with  which  Eastern  women  paint 
their  eyelashes.  With  the  article,  "  al,"  it 
is  the  spirit,  or,  as  Lucifer,  in  Longfellow's 
Oolden  Legend,  says : 

The  elixir  of  perpetual  youth, 
Called  alcohol  in  the  Arab  speech. 

This,  by-and-by,  became  a  formidable  rival 
to  the  older  liquors,  of  which  Oiraldus 
Gambrensis  writes :  "  Their  constant  habit 
of  drinking  has  made  the  English  famous 
among  all  nations.  Both  nature  and 
custom  make  them  drunkards.  It  is  a 
strife  between  Oexes  and  Bacchus ;  but^  in 
the  beer  which  conquers  and  domineers 
over  them,  Ceres  prevails."  Spirits,  how- 
ever, were  not  made  or  much  drunk  in 
England  till  the  sixteenth  century.  Even 
abroad,  for  a  long  tune,  brandy  was  only 
used  as  medicine,  the  efforts  of  chemists 
like  Baymond    Lully  being   devoted  to 


rectifying  what  the  Arabian  Abucsais  had 
taught  them  how  to  produce  in  a  hydiated 
form.  How  is  it  that  whiskey  (aisge- 
baugh — water  of  life)  got  into  use  so  much 
sooner  in  Scotland  and  Ireland!  It 
cannot  be  because  mountains  are  unsmted 
to  malt-making,  for  much  of  Irelsnd  is 
plain,  and  the  Webh  have  never  exchsng^ 
their  ancestral  cwrw  (beer),  such  as  it  isi 
for  spirits.*  Moreover,  good  ales  are  BtOl 
brewed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  notably 
at  Droeheda,  and  the  old  song  about  King 
Arttiurs  Court  testifies  that  in  early  times 

The  Soot  loved  ale  called  blae-eapw 

I  suppose  the  habit  of  spirit-drinking 
was  learnt  abroad.  Scots  of  the  DagaU 
Dalgetty  class  brought  over  that  and 
other  bad  customs ;  and  they  were 
a  numerous  class,  and  from  tiiem  the 
colonists  to  Ulster  were  largely  recroited. 
Scot-ale  (Low  Latin,  Scot-alium)  had,  by 
the  way,  in  old  records,  a  far  different 
meaning ;  it-is,  properly,  a  gathering  where 
each  paid  his  share,  and  thence  comes  to 
mean  a  public-housa  In  King  John's 
rei^  the  council  of  St  Alban's  forbidB 
''  viscounts,  foresters,  and  others  to  hold 
Scot-ales  where  they  pleased."  A  Ring's 
officer  would  hold  a  Soot-ale  within  one  of 
the  royal  forests,  out  of  the  ranee,  la,  of 
the  Common  Law,  and  thither  he  would 
compel  men  to  repair,  jfist  as  a  publican 
nowadays  is  sometimes  able  to  prevent  a 
man  from  getting  work,  unless  he  deals 
with  the  '*  house  of  caU,"  where  workmen 
assemble  and  wages  are  paid. 

Beer,  under  the  Plantagenets,  was  bad— 
what  can  you  expect  when  the  r^;ulation. 
price  was  two  gallons  a  penny  in  cities,  and 
three  and  four  g^ons  for  the  same  money 
in  the  country  1  A  great  deal  of  it  was 
made  of  wheat)  and  to  take  off  its  mawkish- 
ness,  it  was  flavoured  with  spices  and 
(like  the  brandy  we  send  to  West  African 
chiefs)  with  pepper.  Thestomachof  thatday 
demanded  spicv  drinks.  Wine  was  very 
generally  drunx  as  hypocras — ie.,  mixed 
with  ginser,  cinnamon,  long  pepper,  and 
sugar.  Chaucer  was  a  wine-meromint's  son, 
hsd  his  daily  pitcher  of  wine  from  the  royal 
table,  and  was  controller  of  the  customs  of 
wine  and  wool  in  the  port  of  London.  Of 
his  franklin,  or  country  squire,  he  says  : 

A  better  envyned  man  was  no  wher  non. 
It  snewed  in  his  hous  of  mete  and  drinke. 

The  sumpnour  (suumionser  before  the 

*  Whiskey  once  tried  to  get  a  footing  in  Sooth 
Wales.  In  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  numben  of 
Irish  settled  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  fell  to  distilling 
what  is  now  their  national  beverage 
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bishop's  court)  was  fond  of  **  strong  win, 
as  rede  as  blood ;"  bat,  when  he  was  well 
drank,  he  still  had  his  wits  about  him. 
He  wonld,  indeed,  "  crie  as  he  were  wood 
(mad)/'  but  at  the  same  time,  "then wold 
he  speken  no  word  bnt  Latin." 

The  British  sailor  behaved  in  a  way  which 
soon  taoght  the  French  to  nse  doable  casks. 

Full  mmy  a  draught  of  win  he  hadde  draw 

From  Bnrdenx  wood,  while  that  the  ohaproen  tlepe ; 

Of  nice  conaoienoe  toke  he  no  kepe. 

Still,  in  spite  of  losses,  the  ** chapmen" 
could  afford  to  sell  Bordeaax  in  London 
so  cheap,  that  it  was  retailed  in  1342  at 
fompence  a  gallon,  Rhenish  costing  six- 
pence. Wine  grew  rapidly  dearer;  the 
Hundred  Years  war  mast  have  thrown  a 
vast  breadth  of  vineyards  oat  of  coltiva- 
tion. 

Chorch-ales  were  got  op  to  help  the  poor 

in  days  when  there  was  no  poor's  rate. 

Their  origin  goes  back  to  the  Love  Feasts 

of  the  primitive  Christians ;  bat  in  more 

modem  times  they  were  brewings  by  the 

chorchwardens,  daring   which    all  other 

brewing  in  the  parish  was  forbidden,  the 

profits  being  devoted  to  poor's  relief,  and 

to  keeping  ap  the  charch  fabric.    The  old 

saying,  that  in  a  village  yoa  are  sare  to  find 

the  best  ale  near  we  charch,  probably 

arose  from  these  ales  being  held  at  ike 

« charch-hoase."     Sach  "afos"  paid  won- 

derfbUy  well    The  parish-books  of  King- 

ston-on-Thames  show  that  seven  poands 

fifteen  shillings  (near  one  hundred  poands 

of  oar  money)  were  taken  at  one  of  them 

in   1526.      Sometimes  the  charch  itself 

was    the   place,  especially  at  weddings, 

where  a  bnde-ale  was  held,  with  the  same 

object  as  a  Welsh  «  bidding."    The  bride 

sold  the  ale,  and  each  drmker  gave  what  he 

pleased  towards  setting   ap   the   yoong 

coaple   in   honsekeepin^    A  Cantwbary 

visitation  in  1468  forbids  sach  ales,  on 

pain  of  ezcommnnication ;    bat  in   that 

centory,  "two  masera  to  remain  in  the 

charch  for  to  drink  it  at  bride^des  "  were 

part  of  the  ordinary  charch  fomitara 

Petrachio  had  his  bride-wine,  "and  threw 
the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face." 

Hops,  which  were  ased  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  fonrteenth  centary,  were 
forbidden  in  England  two  centuries  later, 
the  doctors  insisting  that  they  were 
unwholesome,  jost  as  they  have  so  often 
stiginatised  tea  and  coffee  as  "  poisons." 

r>rink  had  to  be  twice  tasted  between 
the  cellar  and  the  table,  first  by  the 
batler  ander  the  marshal's  eve,  next  by 
the  fianbearer.  who  most  have  had  a  strong 


head,  especially  if  he  served  an  archbishop. 
In  Archbishop  Booth's  hoase  eighty  tons 
of  claret  were  drank  yearljr;  and  at  the 
installation  of  George  Neville  to  the  see 
of  York  in  1464,  one  handred  tons  of 
wine  were  drank,  besides  three  handred  of 
ala 

It  is  easy  to  collect  anecdotes  of  English 
drinkiog.  The  stories  of  Wolsey,  when 
rector  of  Lymington,  being  put  in  the 
stocks  by  Sir  Amyas  Paalett  for  being 
drank  at  a  fair;  of  Cromwell  dropping 
the  corkscrew  jast  as  he  was  going  to 
open  "one  bottle  more"  towfurds  the 
end  of  a  drinking  boat,  and  laaghingly 
remarking  to  his  generals,  who  were  down 
on  their  mees  to  pick  it  ap :  ''  Should  any 
fool  look  in  at  the  door,  he  wonld  think, 
to  see  yoa  like  that,  that  yoa  were  seeking 
the  Lord,  and  yoa  are  only  seekinK  a 
corkscrew ; "  are  aboatas  aathentic  as  wat 
of  Pitt  telling  Danbar,  as  they  rolled  into 
the  Hoase  together :  ^  Don't  tell  me  yoa 
can't  see  the  Speaker ;  I  see  twa" 

They  are  in  sood  company;  every 
German  vouches  for  the  aathenticity  of 
the  lines : 

"  Who  loves  not  woman,  wine,  and  long, 
Remains  a  fool  his  whole  life  long," 
SajTs  Dr.  Martin  Luther ; 

and  what  Warton  calls  "  oar  first  drinking 
song  of  any  merit,"  that  which  opens  the 
second  act  of  Gammer  Gorton's  Needle, 
and  begins  with : 

I  cannot  eate  but  lytle  meate, 
My  stomake  is  not  ffood. 
But  sure  I  thinke  that  I  can  drinko 
With  him  that  wears  a  hood, 

was  written  in  1550  by  a  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells — ^predecessor,  therefore,  to  tJie 
aathor  of  the  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns 
— ^who  had  been  Master  both  of  St  John's 
and  of  Trinity,  Cambridga 

Amid  the  many  testimonies  to  English 
tippling  one  is  thankfal  for  Oamden's 
remark  that  "  We,  who  of  all  the  Northern 
nations  had  shown  oarselves  the  least  given 
to  immoderate  drinking,  first  learned  in 
the  Netherland  wars  to  swallow  a  laree 
qaantity,  and  to  destroy  their  own  healths 
in  drinking  that  of  others,"  So  sweet 
Anne  Page  calls  Falstaff  "a  Flemish 
drankard."  Tom  Nash,  the  Elizabethan 
town-wit,  reckons  ap  eightkindsof  dranken- 
ness;  among  them,  <*Ape  drank,  when  a 
man  leaps,  and  sings,  and  hollows ;  martin- 
drank,  when  he  drmks  himself  sober  ere  he 
stirs ;  and  foz-dnmk,  as  many  Datchmen 
be  which  will  never  bargain  bat  when  they 
are  drank."    In  Hamlet,  we  remember. 
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the  palm  is  given  to  the  Danes:  ''They 
clepe  as  drunkards ; "  and  in  an  antiiorlesa 
Elizabethan  play  called  '^Looke  to%  for 
I'll  stab  ye/'  we  read  of  "  the  Dane  that 
would  carouse  out  of  his  boote ; "  and  the 
heavy  drinking  at  James  the  First's  court 
may  have  been  partly  due  to  his  Danish 
marriage,  for,  as  late  as  1632,  Howel 
(Letters)  saw  the  King  of  Denmark  carried 
away  in  his  chair  after  the  thirty-fifth 
toast  from  a  banquet  he  had  given  to  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  all  the  officers  of  the 
court  being  drunk  likewise.  Not  long 
before,  Roger  Ascham  had  found  pretty 
heavy  drinking  at  the  Imperial  court 
"  The  Emperor,"  he  says,  "  drunk  the  best 
that  ever  I  saw,  never  drinking  less  than  a 
good  quart  at  once  of  Rhenish  winop" 

Under  the  Stuarts  arose  a  new  fashion 
in  drink.  Spirits,  known  as  ''strong- 
waters,"  or  "comfortable  waters,"  came 
into  vogue ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  excessive 
drinking,  in  which  he  and  his  court  set 
such  a  bad  example,  James's  statutes  are 
full  of  enactments  agunst  drunkenness. 
Fines  and  the  stocks  were  freely  threatened, 
but,  it  seems,  seldom  used.  There  were 
still  too  many  public-houses  in  too  many 
English  villages;  but  Dekker  speaks  of 
places  "  where  the  whole  street  is  but  a 
continuous  ale-house,  not  a  shop  to  be  seen 
betwixt  red  lattice  and  red  lattice.''  ''In 
many  places,"  says  Lord  Keeper  Ooventry, 
"  they  swarm  by  default  of  tihe  justice  of 
the  peace;"  and  this  is  still  too  often 
true. 

Charles  the  First  was  as  temperate  as 
his  father  was  the  reverse ;  but  his  clergy 
were  not  all  of  his  mind.  There  are, 
perhaps,  still  one  or  two  very  old-fashioned 
places  where  wine  is  set  out  in  the  vestry 
that  the  parson  may  take  a  glass  before 
preaching;  but  under  Charles,  and  also 
under  the  Parliament,  entries  like  these 
(from  the  Darlington  parish  books^  are 
common  enough  :  "  For  one  quart  of  sack 
bestowed  on  Mr.  GQlet  when  he  preached, 
one  shilling  and  fourpence ;  for  a  pint  of 
brandy,  when  Mr.  Ball  preached  here,  two 
shillings  and  fouri)ence ;  when  the  Dean  of 
Durham  preached  here,  spent  in  a  treat 
with  him,  three  shillings  and  sixpence." 

In  drinking,  the  Cavaliers  did  not 
have  it  all  to  themselves.  Aesdnst  Lord 
Macaulay's  dictum  that  "in  the  Puritan 
camp  no  drunkenness  was  seen,"  may  be 
set  Pepys's  account  of  Monk's  troops  in 
1659 :  "the  city  is  very  open-handed  to 
them;  they  are  most  of  them  drunk  dXL 
day." 


Charles  the  Second  drank,  of  oooise; 
one  remembera  how,  whdn  he  was  goisg 
away  from  dinner  at  Guildhall,  the  Lora 
Mayor  ran  after  him,  and  overtaking  him 
in  the  courtyard,  swore  he  should  not  go 
"till    they   had   drunk    t'other    botUe.'' 
Charles  looked  at  him  over  his  shoulder, 
and,  humming  the  old  line, "  And  the  man 
that  is  drunk  is  as  ereat  as  a  King,"  st 
once  turned  back  ana  did  as  he  Was  Ud. 
Yet  Charles  issued  his  celebrated  Wine 
Acts  reproving  "a  set  of  men  of  whom  we 
are  sufficiently  ashamed,  who  spend  their 
time  in  taverns  and  tippling-hoasea,  giving 
no  other  evidence  of  tneir  affection  to  ns 
but  in  drinkmg  our  healtL"    Such  Acto 
could  not  do  much  good  whUe  men  like 
Rochester  and  Sedley  set   the    tone  of 
society;  and  the  tone  of  society  maybe 
judged  from  the  fact  that  the  very  sober 
James  the  Second,  very  early  in  his  rdgn, 
had  to  give  out  that  he  would  not  allow 
courtiers  to  come  drunk  into  the  Queen's 
presence,  and  that  Jeremy  Collier,  the 
moralist,  could  thus  satirise  the  prevailing 
custom :  "  Sir,  if  you  pleajie  to  do  me  the 
favour  to  dine  with  me,  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  drink  you  out  of  your  limbs  and  sensea 
And  before  we  part,  you  shall  be  well 
prepared  to  tumble  off  your  horse^  to  dis* 
ob^ge  your  coach,  and  make  your  family 
sick  at  the  sight  of  you." 

Evelyn  notes  the  barbarous  custom 
of  making  the  guests'  servants  drunk. 
Defoe — whose  Poor  Man's  Plea  destfves 
reading  as  much  as  Robinson  Crusoe- 
says  that  "no  servant  was  ttiought  prefer 
unless  he  could  bear  a  quantity  of  wine," 
and  tells  how,  after  the  debate  which  put 
William  on  the  tiirone,  a  very  great  lord 
said  to  his  lackey:  "Jack,  go  home  to 
your  lady,  and  tell  her  we  have  got  a 
Protestant  King  and  Queen,  and  bid  the 
butler  make  ye  all  drunk,  ye  dog." 

Even  on  the  stage  drink  was  a  terrible 
reality.  In  Higden's  Wary  Widow,  the 
author  contriv^  so  much  drinking  of 
punch  that  the  actors  could  not  get 
through  with  it,  and  the  audience  had  to 
be  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  third  act 

It  was  to  the  spirit  trade  that  the 
"Glorious  Revolution"  gave  the  greatest 
impetus.  In  1689,  the  import  of  spirits 
was  forbidden,  and  anybody  was  allowed 
to  set  up  a  distillery  im  giving  ten 
days'  notice  to  the  exdsa  Wifiiam's 
example,  too,  which  his  wife  (despite 
her  doctor^s  advice)  followed  only  too 
well,  was  as  bad  as  it  could  be ;  his 
banquetmg-hall   in  Hampton  Oatttt 
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nicknamed  "  The   Boyal    Gin   Templa" 
Bat  it  waa  not  till  about  1724,  that  the 
passion  for  gin  spread  like  an  epidemic; 
More  than  tmree  and  a  half  million  gallons 
of  spirits  were  distilled  yearly ;  whereas, 
before  1689,  the  average  had  been  con- 
siderably less  than  half  a  ndllion.    The 
ordinary   advertisement:    ''Drank  for  a 
penny;   dead  drank  for  twopence;   and 
straw  for  nothing,"  oshered  m  a  state  of 
things  of  which  Hogarth's  Oin  Street  gives 
OS  a  glimpsa     Happily  Admiral  Vernon 
saved  the  navy  by  insistm^  that  the  sailors 
should  nuz  their  spirits  with  water.   They 
grambled,  and  called  him  "Old  Grog" 
(he  wore  a  grogram  coat);  but  in  time 
they  got  to  like  the  less  pemicioas  mix- 
tore.    We  can  imagine  how  the  universal 
intemperance  disgusted  Franklin;  he  found 
that  his  f  dlow-apprentices  drank  five  pints 
of  porter  apiece  at  their  work,  besides  what 
they  took  out  of  hours.     The  miserable 
failure  of  the  Gin  Act  ef  1736,  and  the 
excitement  caused  by  it^  would  alone  fill 
anvartiide.     In   spite  of   all   legislative 
attempts,  the  consumption  of  spirits  in 
England  and   Wales  rose  from  thirteen 
and  a  half  millions  of  gallons  in  1734 
to  nineteen  millions  in  1742.     A. legis- 
lator's training  hardly  tended   to  make 
him   serious   in   regara  to    temperance. 
Walpole's  father — no  worse  than  hundreds 
of  odier  squires — used  to  say  to  his  son  : 
"  Come,  Ibftbert^  you  shall  drink  twice  to 
my  once ;  for  I  mil  not  permit  the  son  in 
his  sober  senses  to  witness  the  intoxication 
of  his  father."    What  hereditary  lawgiver 
waa  it  who*,  when  George  the  TMrd  said  to 
him,  ''They  tell  me  you  love  a  glass  of 
wine,"  replied:  "Those  who  have  so  in- 
formed-your  Majestv  have  done  me  great 
injustice;  they  should  have  said  ai  bottle." 
GrMiM  the  Fourth,  so  drunk  at  his  wedding 
that  he  coiuld  scarcely   be  kept  upright 
between  two  Dukes,  was  only  acting  up  to 
hia  youthful  trainingi 

William  the  Fourth  was  relatively 
temperate;  and  spirit  drinking  at  any 
rate  was  on  the  deerease — about  five  and 
three-quarter  million  gallons  yearly  in  the 
decade  from  1821  to  1830 ;  rising  during 
the  following  ten  years  to  an  average  of 
nearly  seven  and  three-quarter  miUions. 
The  great  question  now  is  whether  doctors 
are  right  in  so  freely  prescribing  stimulanta. 
No  doubt  sometimes  'f  alcohol  is  life";  but, 
if  by  taking  it  in  illness  a  habit  of  excess  is 
formed,  it  brings  death  in  its  train.  Defoe 
— in  Colonel  Jack — ^gives  a  sad  instance  of 
this.  atvDeof  manv  cases  that  have  haoDened 


in  real  life.  ^'  Idly  wife,  who  before  had 
never  drunk  a  glass  of  wine  unless  she  waa 
forced  to,  during  her  illness  was  jnressed  by 
doctor  and  nurse  to  take  this  cordial,  and 
that  dram,  whenever  she  found  herself 
faint.  By-and-by  these  were  no  longer 
her  physic  but  her  food,  and  she  would  be 
drunk  in  her  dressing-room  by  eleven  of 
the  forenoon."  Doctors  are  getting  wiser ; 
and  so  is  the  public.  For  if  Oharles 
Knight  could  wuk  round  London  on  the 
next  holiday  he  would  find  things  far 
better  than  *Hhe  dismal  spectacle  of 
drunkenness  everywhere,  not  shame-faced, 
creeping  in  maudUn  helplessness  home,  but 
rampant,  insolent,  outrageous,  so  that  no 
decent  woman,  even  in  broad  daylight, 
could  at  the  holiday  seasons  dare  to  walk 
alone  in  the  Strand  or  Pall  MalL"  This 
was  only  fifty  years  ago,  and  Charles 
Kbight  did  not  exaggerate. 

LEFT  OUTSIDE. 

A  STORY  OF  KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 


CHAPTBR  V.     . 

It  was  lucky  for  Susie  Lane  that  an 
opportune  tootliache  on  tiie  part  of  John 
Thomas  caused  her  to  be  let  in  by  the  house- 
maid, who  had  shown  herself  of  an  indul- 
gent spirit  on  a  previous  occasion,  as  Mrs. 
Farquharson  was  thus  prevented  from  ever 
hearing  of  the  late  hour  of  her  governess's 
return;  and  by  another  fortunate  chance 
the  girl  was  sent  off  to  the  Gardens  earlier 
than  usual  next  day,  with  all  three  of  the 
children  (the  boys  havins  begged  off  from 
school  on  account  of  the  heat),  and  ordered 
to  keep  them  there,  in  a  shady  part  under 
the  trees,  for  the  whole  morning.  Suak 
obeyed  joyously.  Anyone  takbg  the 
trouble  to  look  at  her,  indeed,  must  have 
been  startled  by  th^  change  in  the  quiet 
little  eirl,  whose  usually  pale  cheeks  were 
flushed  to  a  deep  crimson,  and  whose  grave 
eyes  seemed  fiorly  sparUing  with  inward 
happmess.  Even  her  feet  betrayed  her  by 
refusing  to  walk  as  slowly  and  sedately  as 
usual;  and  when  they  were  fairly  on  the 
grass,  and  under  the  snade  of  the  ehns,  her 
spirits  rose  to  such  a  height  as  to  find  vent 
in  little  ripples  of  song,  breaking  out,  every 
now  and  then,  as  if  bom  the  very  over- 
flowings of  a  heart  too  hfU  for  repression. 
She  was  going  to  meet  Virginia  1 
Viigiiiia  was  not  there;  but>  as  Susie 
said  toiherself,  it  was  really  too  early 
to  expect  her;  and  so  for  the  first  hour 
her  new  gladness  held  full  sway,  and  she 
onlv  started  un  everv  five  minutes  or  so  in 
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the  thought  that  she  saw  her  friend  coming. 
During  the  next  hour  the  little  song- 
snatches  died  off  of  themselves,  and  her 
eves,  watching  eagerly  the  space  between 
the  gate  and  £e  fountains,  gained  a 
sharpened  intensity ;  while  her  interest  in 
the  children's  games  and  chatter  became 
so  languid  that,  had  Mrs.  Farquharson  been 
present,  she  might  almost  have  felt  justified 
m  dismissing  her  nursery-governess  on  the 
spot.  During  the  third  hour  she  suggested 
that  the  boys  should  roll  their  hoops  up 
and  down  between  the  fountains  and 
Speke's  Monument,  where  she  had  once 
before  met  her  friends,  she  herself  accom- 
panying them;  but  ever  returning  more 
quickly  than  die  went,  from  an  insane 
dread  that  Virginia  mi^t  have  arrived  at 
the  trysting-place  in  her  absence,  and  ever 
with  a  deepening  shadow  in  her  wistfiil 
eyes.  After  that  it  was  the  children's 
dinner-hour,  and  she  took  them  homa 
There  were  tears  in  the  eyes  then ;  but  if 
anyone  had  told  her  that  sJl  that  while  the 
young  American  was  curled  up  among  her 
sofa-^ishions,  enjoying  the  deliffhts  of 
«  dolce  far  niente,"  and  forgetful  of  every- 
one else  in  the  world,  the  tears  would  have 
been  dried  up  quickly  enough  in  indigna- 
tion at  the  speaker.  She  would  not  bstve 
believed  him. 

Next  day  was  the  same.  She  had 
recovered  a  little  from  her  disappointment 
during  the  afternoon's  teaching,  and  had 
slept  peacefully  at  night,  for  might  there 
not  have  been  a  thousand  and  one  reasons 
for  Virginia's  absence  t  That  she  had 
meant  to  come,  Susie  felt  quite  sure,  re- 
membering the  earnestness  of  her  manner 
in  makine  the  u>pointment.  Who  was  to 
know,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  the  hinted 
at  project  for  her  friend's  benefit  t^at 
detamed  her  1  Perhaps  it  was  not  as  yet 
sufficiently  matured;  and  to-morrow  she 
would  hear  all  about  it.  So  "  to-morrow" 
Susie's  step  on  her  way  to  the  Gardens  was 
as  li^ht  as  yesterday,  and  her  eyes  as  clear. 
Virgmia  would  be  sure  to  be  there  to-day 
— quite  sure.  There  could  be  no  doubt  on 
the  subject ;  only — she  was  not. 

And  on  the  morrow,  and  the  day  after, 
it  was  still  the  sama  Virginia  never  came, 
neither  did  any  letter  come  from  her  to 
account  for  her  ab^nca 

Susie  had  not  thought  of  that  alterna- 
tive at  first ;  but  as  soon  as  she  had  per- 
suaded herself  that  her  fnend  must  be 
ill,  or  prevented  by  some  other  equally 
strong  reason  from  keepine  the  tryst  nbe 
had  been  so  urgent  in  muing,  she  made 


sure  also  that  she  should  have  a  iMa  to 
tell  her  of  the  fact ;  and  aoo(udingly  took 
to  watching  for  the  postman's  knock  when  at 
home  as  eagerij  as  she  watched  those  green 
paths  in  Kensuigton  (wardens  when  out 

She  even  went  so  far  as  to  ask  Jane,  the 
housemaid,  once  if  she  was  certain  that  no 
letter  had  come  for  her — ^when  she  was  not 
at  home,  perhaps — and  had  got  mislaid; 
but  Jane  snook  ner  head. 

'*  A  letter,  miss  %  No,  not  that  I  know 
of.  John  Thomas  takes  'em  in,  you  know, 
an'  carries  them  for  the  droring-ioom 
straight  upstairs ;  but,  if  tiiere'sany  othen, 
he  just  touches  the  'all-bell  for  me  to  come 
for  them,  so  I'd  be  sure  to  have  seen  if  there 
had  been  one  for  you.  Was  it  anything 
important,  miss,  yon  was  expecting  t" 

"Oh  no,"  said  Susie  faindy;  "it  was 
only  anote  from  a  friend,  but — ^bntlshotdd 
be  very  sorrjr  to  miss  it"  And  there  was 
an  irrepressible  quiver  in  her  voice  at  the 
idea,  which  touched  Jane's  heart  She  said 
sympathetically : 

'*Lor,  miss,  if  it's  thp  frivnd  as  you  was 
out  with  the  other  evciiing,  he  may  write 
yet  A  week  or  so  ain't  nothin'  to  a  man ; 
they  do  hate  letters  so,  even  the  lovingeet 
of  'em.  I'm  sure  my  young  man  he  don't 
write  to  me  once  a  month  if  he  can  'dp  it" 

Susie's  mild  eyes  opened  wide  in  surprise 
for  an  instant;  then  a  deep  blush  came 
into  her  cheek. 

"  My  friend  is  a  lady,  Jane,"  she  said 
with  a  poor  little  effort  at  dignity,  which, 
however,  did  not  impress  Jane,  who  only 
laughed  at  it  downstairs. 

"  As  if  I  hadn't  seen  'im  myself  on  the 
doorstep  withher,  an'  kissin'  her  hand  for 
all  the  world  like  the  lovers  in  them  Bow 
Bells  or  Famly  Novelist's  pictuiee.  Well,  I 
do  hope  he  ain't  going  to  nlay  her  false,  for 
I  wouldn't  lead  the  cooped-up  life  she  does 
up  there  for  anvthink ;  an',  as  I  told  yoo, 
cook,  I  thought  he  looked  too  fine  a  gentle- 
man to  be  for  marryin' a  nussery  ^vemees/ 

Poor  Susie,  meanwhile,  had  hidden  her- 
self in  her  room  with  a  burning  face,  and  a 
heart  beating,  faster  than  it  hiul  ever  done 
before,  with  shame  and  agitation.  Hitherto 
sheluui  coupled  her  disappointment  wilh 
Virginia's  name  onlv.  Even  to  her  own 
heart  she  had  never  breathed  a  tiionght  or 
expectation  of  hearing  from  that  fnend's 
broUier  again,  and  hM  resolutely  tried  to 
put  out  of  hor  mind  that  kiss,  from  whose 
momentary  pressure  her  hand  had  aeemed 
to  tingle  ever  since,  and  the  mere  thought 
of  which  made  her  pulses  throb  and  her  eyes 
swim.    She  was  no   ascetic,  poor   little 
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Sosie!    There  was  nothing  whatever  of 
the  man-renouncing  nun  or  male-despising, 
advanced  woman  aboat  her.    If  it  had 
pleased  Heaven  to  send  her  a  lover,  even  a 
much  more  commonplace  one  than  Oalton 
Medlicott^  she  would  have  looked  at  hun 
kindly  and  taken  him  contentedly.  She  was 
one  of  those  women  who  are  made  for  wife- 
hood, seeing  that  to  love  is  easier  for  them 
than  to  unlove,  even  if  the  object  of  their 
affection  is  utterly  unworthy  of  them ;  who 
are  faithful  through  infidelity ;  tender  under 
ill-treatment ;  apd  go  broken-hearted  to  the 
grave  because  a  bad  husband  has  gone 
there  before  them.    But^  as  it  happened, 
no  husband,  or  possible  husband,  had  ever 
come  in  Susie's  way.    She  had  never  had  a 
lover,  or  been  in  love  in  her  life ;  and  from 
having  known  no  other  girls  since  she  grew 
up,  and  read  few  novels,  she  podtively 
knew  less  of  the  tender  passion  at  twenty- 
three   than    most   young   ladies   do   at 
thirteen.    As  for  CiJton  Medlicott,  sur- 
rounded as  he  was  with  all   the  ideal 
excellence  which,  to  her  mind,  must  belong 
to  any  brother  of  Virginia's,  he  might  have 
kissed  her  hand  every  time  they  pa^ed,  and 
she  would  not  have  dared  to  ouild  a  hope 
on  the  action.    It  was  from  kindnessi  she 
told  herself ;  and  even  kindness  from  him 
to  her  was  an  infinite  condescension.    To 
think  of  him  as  a  lover !  Why,  the  mere  sug- 
gestion by  a  vulgar  servant-maid  that  she 
could  do  so,  filled  her  with  such  a  sense 
of  humiliation  and  self-contempt  that  if  she 
had  seen  him  coming  towards  her  at  that 
moment,  I  think  she  would  have  run  away. 
But  with  regard  to  friendship  and  Vir- 
ginia it  was  quite  different     Virginia  had 
sought  her  out,  had  kissed  her,  and  claimed 
her  as  a  friend — a  "  real  friend,"  as  Susie 
quoted  to  herself ;   not,  I  grieve  to  say, 
understanding    that  Transatlantic    collo- 
quialism   in   its    right    sense.      Virginia 
had  praised  her,  confided  in  her,  tidked 
of  carrying  her  off,  professed  so  much — so 
much  more  than  Susie  herself.     Where 
was  she  t    What  could  have  happened  to 
her  to  bring  about  this  total  silence,  which 
seemed  stranger  and  stranger  as  the  days 
went  on.  Was  she  seriously  ill  1  Had  Susie 
offended  her  or  her  mother  in  any  way 
that  last  evening  7    But  that  could  not  be, 
for  never  had  any  people  parted  from  her 
more  affectionately.    But  what,  then,  could 
be   the  matter  1    Might  she  herself  write 
and  ask  1    But  no,  that  would  be  too  like 
forwardness  and  presumption.  What  should 
she    do  if— if  we  never  heard  of  them 
again  1     The  poor  child  fretted  and  puzzled 


over  it  incessantly.  She  thought  of  nothine 
else,  indeed,  except  when  she  was  too  hard 
at  work  to  think  at  all,  and  Jane,  bringing 
in  the  governess's  solitary  supper  of  an  even- 
ing, would  find  her  sitting  doing  nothing, 
widi  Millet's  Angelus  on  her  Imees,  and 
her  eyes  too  full  of  tears  to  look  up. 

"  Ain't  you  'ad  that  letter  yet,  miss  % " 
the  girl  would  say  sympatheticaUy.  "  Well, 
it  is  a  shame ; "  while  Flo  often  asked  : 

"  Miss  Lane,  why  don't  that  lady  who  was 
always  guessing  things,  and  gave  me  the 
sweets,  come  to  the  Gardens  now  t  Is  she 
gone  away,  or  isn't  she  a  friend  of  yours 
any  longer  1" 

<<  Oh,  Flo,  I  don't  know.  Don't  tease 
me,  dear ;  I  don't  know,"  poor  Susie  would 
say  in  a  stifled  voica 

These  comments  were  like  the  rough 
turning  of  a  knife  in  a  deep-seated  wound. 
And  dSi  the  while,  if  she  luid  only  known 
it,  there  was  a  copy  of  the  World  lying  in 
the  drawing-room,  containing,  among  ouier 
items  of  fashionable  gossip,  a  paragraph 
on  the  too  sudden  depiurture  of  Mrs. 
J.  Vanderbilt  Medlicott,  U.S.,  and  her 
charming  daughter,  for  New  York,  with  a 
full  description  of  the  latter's  dress  at  the 
late  fancy  fair ;  but  society  papers  never  got 
up  to  the  schoolroominClanricarde  Gardens. 
When  Mrs.  Farquharson  had  quite  done 
with  them  they  descended  to  the  basement^ 
and  no  one  there  knew  the  name  of  Miss 
Lane's  friends.  The  poor  child  was  breaking 
her  heart  for  a  word,  a  sign  from  those  whom 
she  was  too  faithful  herself  to  suspect^  of 
fickleness,  and  all  the  time  the  explanation 
which  would  at  least  have  laid  her  hopes 
and  expectations  at  rest  for  ever  was  within 
her  reach,  and  she  did  not  know  it 


'*  Well,  this  is  a  queer  thin^,  anyway," 
said  Oalton  Medlicott,  laughing.  ''See 
here,  Medora,  a  letter  for  Jinny ! " 

The  lady  he  spoke  to — she  was  stand- 
ing at  the  win^w  of  one  of  the  best 
private  sitting-rooms  in  the  Great  Western 
Hotd — ^turned  round  and  repeated : 

"  For  Virginia  1  Where  from  1  And 
how  did  it  come  here  1 " 

"Goodness  knows  I  The  derk  below 
gave  it  me  just  now,  says  it's  been  lying  in 
the  office  nearly  ever  since  my  mother  left 
last  year  for  home.  They  kept  it  owin^  to 
something  Jin  had  said  about  returning, 
and  then  forgot  all  about  it  till  I  asked 
just  now  if  Uiere  were  any  letters  for 
the  name  of  Medlicott  What  shall  I  do — 
mail  it  to  her  1 " 

**  I  guess  that  wouldn't  be  much  use  at 
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this  date,  Yoa'd  better  open  it  and  aee 
who  if  a  from.  It's  a  woman's  hamd,  and 
Virginia  hadn't  any  friends  here  bat  what 
yoa  introduced  her  to." 

''That's  tma  Most  likely  it's  only  an  in- 
vitation.   What  a  joke  to  answer  it  now !" 

He  had  opened  the  letter — ^it  covered  t^ree 
sides  of  a  sheet  of  note-paper — as  he  qK>ke, 
and  glanced  at  the  signature  with  a  slightly 
puzzled  expression,  muttering  to  himself : 

"  Lane  1    Lane  1   I  don't  recollect " 

Bat  next  moment  a  flash  of  remembrance 
came  over  him,  and  it  was  with  a  graver 
expression  that  he  read  the  contents : 

"Dear  Miss  MEDLicorr, — ^I  have  not 
liked  to  write  to  you  beford,  lest  I 
should  tease  you ;  and  I  know  how 
many  other  things  you  have  to  do  and  see 
without  being  troubled  by  me  to  whom 
you  have  been  so  kind  already ;  but  Mrs. 
Farquharson  has  just  told  me  that  they 
leave  town  next  week,  and  I  cannot 
bear  to  go  away  without  bidding  you 
good-bye,  and  thanking  you  once  more 
for  all  you  have  done  for  me.  I  did  hope  to 
have  seen  you  again  before  now.  When 
we  last  patted  you  told  me  to  be  sure  to  be 
in  the  Gardens  next  day  to  meet  you;  and 
I  have  been  every  day,  but  you  have  not 
come,  and  it  seems  such  a  long  time  since 
you  did,  and  since  tiiat  happy  evening — 
the  happiest  in  my  whole  Ufe — ^tluit  I  spent 
with  you,  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  as  if 
something  had  happened,  or  that  yon  are 
ill.  But  I  know  it  is  not  long  in  reality, 
and,  perhaps,  you  have  only  been  too  busy 
to  come  to  the  Gardens  as  you  intended. 
Dear  Virginia,  I  do  hope  it  is  so.  Pray, 
if  you  have  time,  write  me  one  line  on  a 
card  to  say  you  are  well,  and  then  I  shall 
go  away  without  the  heartache  I  have 
now.  I  would  not  ask  this,  but  that  you 
told  me  we  were  to  be  real  friends  for  ever, 
and  you  would  only  have  said  that  if 
you  meant  it.  My  life  was  all  dull  grey  till 
I  met  you,  and  you  filled  it  with  sunwine; 
but  I  think  it  would  be  black,  not  grey — 
as  black  as  a  dark  night — ^if  I  were  never 
to  see  you  again.  Thmk  what  it  is  to  have 
onlv  one  friend  in  the  world,  and  then  you 
will  know  how  I  think  of  you,  and  thank 
you,  and  long  to  see  you. — ^Your  loving 
and  grateful  friend,         Susan  Lane." 

And  beneath,  was  written  in  a  little 
corner : 

"Please  remember  me  to  your  mother 
and  Mr.  Medlicott.  I  did  not  half  thank 
them  for  their  kindness  that  night;  but  I 
have  got  my  flowers  still,  and  I  mean  to 
keep  them  always  in  remembrance  of  it." 


A  curious  little  flush  oame  intoCilton 
Medlioottfs  faoa    He  had  forgotten  Sane 
Lane  ^together  smce  he  came  into  his 
uncle's  property,  and  married   the  lidy 
whom  Mrs.  Medlicott  had   called  "that 
minx."     He   did  not  believe  that  even 
Yireinia  had  erer  given  the  giri  a  tiioiight 
dunne  the  year  that  had  elapsed  since 
their  hst  meeting;  and  yet,  in  reading  this 
little,  badly-worded,  sehool-giilnh  epistle, 
how  it  came  back  to  him  that  evening, 
Faust,  Lucca's  voice  thrilling  upwiid  in 
those  divine  arias,  and  the  JitSe  girl  m  tlie 
comer,  the  girl  with  the  sof t^  pore  face 
and  liquid  eyes,  and  the  quaint  old  mndia 
gown.     He  seemed  to  see  her  again  as  they 
stood  on  the  doorstep  of  the  house,  wbere 
she  trod  her  daily  treadmill,  and  earned 
her  scanty  wage,  with  her  wistfid  bj» 
uplifted  to  his,  telling  their  tender  atoiy  [ 
aU  Unconsciously  in  the  nervous  grip  d  the 
cold  little  hand.     Even  the  scent  of  those 
roses — his  roses — came  back  to  him,  and 
with  it  his  own  sensations  of  the  moment : 
the  sudden   impulse  of  tenderness  and 
desire,  the  half-foimulated  thought  that  a 
man  might  do  worse  things  than  take  this 
pure,  gentle-natnred  youne  ereatnre  away 
from  Si  the  hardships  of  her  present  life, 
and  devote  his  own  to  making  it  as  happy 
as  it  ought  to  be.     He  had  spoken  of  her 
once  to  Virginia  shortly  after  their  retnm 
to  the  States — he  was  glad  to  rememb^  it 
now — and  Virginia  had  answered,  clasping 
her  hands : 

"  Mies  Lane !  Why,  I  do  believe  she 
never  crossed  my  mind  till  this  momenU 
Poor  Susan  !  I  guess  she's  sitting  in  those 
Gardens  now,  wondering  wherever  I  have 

f>t  to.  Well  now,  if  I've  time  some  day 
must  make  out  to  write  to  her;"  but  of 
course  the  letter  never  had  been  written. 
Oalton  knew  his  sister,  knew  the  whole 
race  of  his  fair  compatriots  too  well  to 
have  the  slishtest  doubt  as  to  that  for  a 
moment  He  could  have  laughed  at  tke 
whole  idea  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  letter 
in  his  hands,  the  pitiful  cry,  '*  Don't  for- 
sake me  quite  ! "  breaking  throngh  all  &» 
more  pitifol  efforts  at  commonplace  grati- 
tude and  contentment  *'  Only  one  mend 
in  the  world,"  and  that  Virginia  I  "  Yoo 
filled  my  life  with  sunshine  when  you  came 
into  it ;  but  it  would  be  black  as  night  if  I 
were  never  to  see  you  again. "  '*  Yon  told  me 
we  were  to  be  real  finends  for  erer,  and  ^oa 
would  only  have  said  that  if  yon  meant  ii'* 
But  why  had  Virginia  said  it»  or  why  did 
this  girl  assume  that  she  meant  what  die 
said  f    People  in  society  never  did,  but,  of 
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course,  she  was  oat  of  all  that  kind  of  thing, 

and  if  her  life  was  so  doll  and  oolonrlees 

It  came  into  his  head  all  of  a  sadden  that 
he  would  go  to  Clanricarde  Gardens  and 
see  her.  She  might  have  left  that  situation ; 
but,  after  all,  it  was  only  a  year  ago,  and 
she  had  not  seemed  a  person  Ukely  to 
change.  It  was  a  lovely  Jane  morning, 
and  perhaps  if  he  went  by  thePark  and 
Gardens  he  might  even  meet  her,  as  he  had 
done  once  before,  when  he  thought  how 
pretty  she  looked  in  her  skimpy  pink  frock, 
with  that  wonderf  al  light  and  illumination 
flashing  her  face  and  eyes  when  she  saw 
him.  Was  it  possible — he  hoped  not,  being  a 
married  man — that  the  poor  little  thing  mid 
cared  for  him  as  well  as  for  Vij^ginia  1 

There  was  no  such  meeting  to-day,  how- 
ever, and  when  he  did  get  to  Clanricarde 
Gardens  he  nearly  tamed  round  and 
I  walked  away  again ;  for  the  windows  were 
shuttered  ap,  the  flowers  in  the  balconies 
dead,  and  tiie  steps  covered  with  dirt  and 
dust  as  though  the  famfly  had  left  or  were 
out  of  town. 

There  was  someone  in  the  house,  how- 
ever, for  a  boy  With  a  flat  parcel  ran  up 
and  rang  at  the  bell  while  he  stood  hesi- 
tating, and  an  old  woman  came  out  into 
the  area  and  looked  up  at  them.  Seeing  a 
gentleman  she  came  up  the  steps,  and 
then  Galton  asked  for  Miss  Lane. 

"  Was  she  still 1 " 

.''Yes,  sir;  oh  yes,"  the  woman  inter- 
rupted briri^Iy ;  '*  she's  still  here.  It's  not 
going  to  be  till  to-morrow.  The  reverend 
gentleman — her  step-pa,  I  think — come  up 
I  to  make  arrangements  for  it  yesterday. 
Yoa're  a  relation,  too,  I  suppose,  sir  1 " 

"  Not  a  relation ;  only  an  old  friend," 
said  Galton,  smiling.  So  there  was  a  wed- 
ding in  question,  and  his  remorse  on  Vir- 
ginia's behalf  might  end  very  prettily  in  a 
wedding-present  "Will  you  ask  if  she 
will  see  me  ?"  he  added  wiUi  an  odd  little 
feeling  of  mortification  which  he  could 
hardly  have  defined. 
The  woman  stared. 

''She  1  Oh,  of  course,  sir,  you  can  see 
her ;  leastways  as  an  old  fi^end,  I  don't 
suppose  there  could  be  any  objection. 
We've  laid  her  out  in  her  own  room,  but 
she  ain't  in  her  coflin  yet;  the  reverend 
gentleman  only  ordered Why,  good- 
ness gracious  me,  sir  1  didn't  you  know  she 
was  dead?'^ 

'Oalton  could  hardly  speak,  the  shock  was 
BO  great. 

**  Dead  !  "  he  muttered  helplessly, 

"  Why,  yes,  sir,  three  days  a,go.    Well, 


I  do  beg  your  pardon ;  but  I  made  sure 
yoa  knew;  though,  to  be  sore,  it  was 
sudden  at  tiie  end.  What  fromt  Why, 
I  don't  egsackly  know.  The  children  had 
all  had  scarlet-fever  in  the  spring,  and  she 
helped  to  nurse  'em,  and  just  as  they  was 
better  an'  goin'  away  to  the  seaside  for 
change,  she  took  ilL  No,  not  o'  the  same 
thing;  only  a  sort  o'  break-down,  the 
doctor  said.  She  never  was  over  s^ong, 
you  know ;  bat  when  the  family  was.  ready 
to  leave  she  wasn't  fit  to  sit  up,  let  alone 
go  home  to  her  own  people,  as  had  been 
fixed  for  her  to  do.  It  was  a  great  bother 
to  Mrs.  Farquharson,  for  she  couldn't  have 
her  plans  upset^  of  course,  as  wasn't  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  lady  in  her  position;  but  she 
said,  at  last,  Miss  Lane  might  stop  here  till 
she  was  strong  enough  to  go  home,  and  she 
left  Jane,  the  housemaid,  to  look  arter  her." 

''  Stop  here !"  repeated  Galton,  his  eyes 
wandermg  to  tiie  dreary,  paperod  windows. 
"  That  young  girl^-alone ! ' 

The  old  charwoman  nodded. 

"Well,  sir,  Jane  did  say  as  she  thought 
tw:ouldn't  have  hurt  the  missus's  po<£et 
to  ha'  took  the  pore  thing  to  the  sea  along 
wi'  her  own  cbildren ;  an',  as  you  says,  a 
gurl  is  a  gurl  even  if  die's  only  a  guv'ness; 
but  Miss  Lane,  she  didn't  complain.  She 
told  Jane  she'd  just  as  soon  stay  here,  for 
her  mother  had  only  lately  been  confined, 
and  her  stepfather  seemed  nervous  lest  she 
should  bring  the  fever  with  her  to  the 
house.  She  seemed  to  be  gettin'  better, 
too,  at  first ;  an'  even  went  out  a  few  times, 
leanin'  on  Jane's  arm,  as  far  as  the  Gardines, 
where  she  used  to  crawl  up  an'  down  in  the 
sunshine  atween  the  pond  and  that  moni- 
ment  thera  But  'twas  too  much  for  her. 
She  come  back  each  time  more  feverish 
an'  exhausted ;  and  the  last  time  she  fainted 
when  she  was  puttin'  on  her  bonnet,  an' 
had  to  give  it  up.  Arter  that  she  kep'  her 
room,  an'  one  day  Jane  found  her  cryin' 
over  some  bits'  o'  things  she  was  fond  o' 
looking  at  an'  playing  with — a  string  o'  blue 
beads,  an'  a  photygraff  o'  two  people  sayin' 
their  prayers  in  a  potater-field,  they  was, 
an'  I  think  some  friend  had  give  'em  to 
her ;  and  says  she :  '  Jane,  if  I  wasn't  ever 
to  get  well  would  you  do  something  for  meV 
Jane  said  in  course  she  would,  an'  says  she : 
'There's  a  white  dress  an'  a  pair  of 
mittens  in  that  drawer  that  I  wore  one 
evening  when  I  was  very  happy;  so 
hvppj  that  I  thought  heaven  couldn't  be 
much  better.  I  hope  it  wasn't  a  wrong 
thought ;  but  it  was  only  once — only  once 
in  M  my  life ;  and  if  I  were  to  die  now. 
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Jane,  I  Bhoold  like  yoa  to  put  them  on  met 
and  tie  these  beads  roona  my  neck,  and 
lay  the  picture  in  my  coffin  with  me ;  and 
there  are  some  dead  flowers,  Jane,  in  the 
drawer.  I  should  like  to  have  them  in 
my  hand  when  I  am  dead,  for  they  are 
all  I  have  to  remind  me  of  my  happy  time 
— such  a  little,  little  time,  only  a  few  days, 
in  all  the  years  since  my  fatiier  died.  I 
couldn't  leave  them  behind.' 

''Jane,  she  cheered  her  up  an'  told  her 
she  wasn't  going  to  die,  an'  wouldn't  she 
like  to  have  some  friend  sent  for;  but 
Miss  Lane  said  no,  she  had  no  one  to  send 
to ;  her  mother  was  ill  and  her  sister  at 
school;  and  she  had  never  had  but  one 
friend — only  one  !  She  was  crying  again, 
an'  seemed  so  weak  that  Jane  made  her  go 
to  bed,  an'  o£fered  to  go  for  the  doctor ; 
but  Miju  Lane  couldn't  near  giving  trouble, 
an'  said  no,  he  was  comin'  next  day,  and 
she  wasn't  really  worse,  an'  didn't  want  any- 
thin'  but  to  be  left  quiet  I  went  up  to  her 
myself,  an  hour  or  two  later,  with  a  cup 
o'  tea  an'  some  toast ;  but  she  was  sleepin' 
then ;  so  I  just  put  'em  down  aside  of  her, 
and  come  awav ;  and  that's  the  last  I  saw 
of  'er  alive.    She  was  gone  next  morning." 

"  Gone !  But  how  1  In  Heaven's  name, 
not — alone  1 " 

"Well,  sir,  it  was  Jane's  evenin'  out, 
an'  Miss  Lane  'erself  told  her  not  to 
think  o'   stayin'  in ;   an'  I   was    sittin' 


below  the  whole  time  with  the  door  open 
in  case  she  called  or  rang ;  but  she  never 
did.  Oust  I  did  think  I  heard  'er  coughin' 
(she'd  an  awful  cough),  an'  I  went  upstairs 
arter  a  bit  an'  knocked  at  her  door,  but 
there  wasn't  a  sound,  so  I  looked  in  an' 
said  :  '  Miss  Lane,  my  dear,  are  you  asleep, 
or  wouldn't  you  like  a  light  1'  but  she 
didn't  answer,  so  I  come  away  as  soft  as  I 
could ;  an'  when  Jane  come  home,  I  said  : 
'Don't  you  make  a  noise.  That  poor 
thing's  sleepin'  beautiful,  which  the  doctor 
said  was  just  what  he  wanted  her  to.'  So 
we  crep'  up  to  our  own  beds  like  mice ; 
but,  lor,  sur!  when  we  went  in  in  the 
momin',  there  she  was  lyin'  dead  with  her 
head  fallen  a  little  off  the  pillow  as  if 
she'd  been  tryin'  to  get  to  the  tea  and 
couldn't ;  an'  two  tears  on  her  poor  cheeks; 
an'  them  beads  I  told  you  of  cuddled  in 
one  hflmd,  an'  held  tight  to  the  last  Won't 
you  come  up  an'  see  her,  sir,  instead  o' 
standin'  there  1  She's  quite  a  pretty  sight, 
tho'  I  says  it  as  shouldn't,  seein'  that  I 
helped  Jane  to  lay  her  out  just  as  she 
wanted;  an'  there  she  lies  now,  wi'  the 


beads  roun'  her  throat,  an'  the  boneh  o' 
flowers— dead  an'  brown  they  are,  pore 
things  I — ^in  her  hand,  more  like  an  inaocent 
girl  goin'  to  a  party  than  a  corpse  Tm 
free  toownldidn't  think  it  was  theooirect 
thing  myself ;  tiiough  Jane,  she  would  have 
it ;  an'  when  the  reverend  (jentlemsn  eomei 
I  covered  it  all  over  with  the  shroud,  as  it 
should  be,  fearin'  he'd  be  vexed ;  but  lorl 
he  never  gave  more  than  one  squint  at  her 
face,  and  then  walked  out  o'  the  room. 
I'm  thinkin'  she  didn't  get  much  love  or 
kindness  in  her  life,  pore  gurl  I  an'  yet  she 
was  the  gentlest  creature.  You  are  oomiog 
up,  aren  t  you,  sir  t " 

But  Calton  said  "  No,  no,"  shudderingly, 
and,  giving  the  woman  some  money,  went 
hastily  away.  He  was  sorry  for  it  after- 
wards. Something  told  him  that  to  Sode's 
tender  nature  it  would  have  been  an  un- 
speakable comfort  to  think  that  even  one 
face  she  had  loved  should  look  down  on 
her  in  death.  But  that  comfort,  too,  wm 
denied  to  her ;  and  at  the  moment  he  fait 
it  to  be  impossible.  Why,  only  a  few 
moments  back  he  had  been  thinking  of  her 
in  that  very  frock,  with  his  roses  in  her 
soft,  dim  bands  and  that  lovely  flash  and 
light  on  her  face ;  and  now  she  lay  theie 
cold  and  dead,  alone  as  she  had  lived, 
robed  by  hireling  hands,  with  all  the 
wistful  sweetness  gone  out  of  those  tender 
grey  eyes  for  evermore. 

He  went  back  to  his  hotel  like  a  man  in  a 
dream.  Poor  Susie!  Were  there  many  suidi 
lives  as  hers,  such  mistresses,  such  endings  t 

Only  those  few  happy  diiays  in  all  hec 
life ;  and  then — **  the  darknees  1 "  If  only 
she  hadn't  said  that  about  the  darkness  I 
For  it  seemed  as  if  he  and  his  had  really 
brought  it  upon  her  by  nothing  but  capriee 
andfoigetfulness — awakened  her  heart  only 
to  brew  it 

At  least  she  had  been  content  before. 
She  had  known  of  nothing  better.  Now ! 
He  almost  felt  as  if  Virginia,  in  her  folly 
and  thoughtlessness,  had  crushed  out  a  life, 
and  he  had  helped  her. 

But  that  was  absurd,  and  an  ezaggerar 
tion.  There  had  been  excuse  enough  for 
forgetting  her  at  the  time.  If  she  had 
been  of  their  social  world,  in  any  society 
at  all,  she  would  have  known  all  about  it 
and  understood. 

Did  she  understand  now  %  But  no,  no; 
it  was  Eome  comfort  for  him  to  think  that 
there  was  no  fear  of  that  She  was  oatside 
of  all  these  things  stilL  They  could  never 
touch  her  more. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


Phil,  however,  when  he  heard  of  the 

Erojeoted  ball,  was  far  more  inclined  to 
asten  his  journey  than  to  retard  it 
"Where  was  the  use,"  he  growled  to 
himself,  "  of  going  out  of  his  way  to  hunt 
for  disagreeables  when  he  had  only  to  sit 
still  and  think  for  five  minutes  and  up  they 
came,  like  mushrooms  after  raini  Why 
should  he  take  the  trouble  to  go  all  the 
way  down  to  Stanham  to  this  wretched 
ball,  unless  he  had  the  privilege  of  saying 
j  beforehand  to  Edie,  with  a  fine  air  of 
command,  *  Edie,  I  intend  to  have  at  least 
every  other  valse  with  you,'  or,  'Edie, I 
object  to  that  inane-looking  individual 
f  you've  just  been  dancing  with,  and  I  shall 
'  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  snub  him 
next  time  he  comes  up  to  speak  to  you.' " 
It  must  be  confessed  that  Phil  Wickham, 
just  then,  was  not  in  his  usually  serene 
frame  of  mind.  He  was  —  for  him, 
that  is — oddly  irritable  at  times;  was 
conscious  —  a  new  experience  for  him 
— that  he  had  nerves  j  resented  the  con- 
sciousness, tried  to  laugh  it  off;  tried  to 
convince  himself  that  he  was  developing 
imaginative  powers  of  a  high  order ;  failed 
in  both  attempts;  was  forced  to  confess 
that,  after  all,  it  was  his  suspended  engage- 
ment that  was  pressing  upon  him  and 
j  worrying  him,  now  on  this  side,  now  on 
that ;  said  to  himself  he  would  be  heartily 
^lad  of  a  good  toss  on  the  Atlantic,  a  spin 
through  the  States,  and  that,  meantime, 
having  nothing  better  to  do,  he  would 
thra^ir  himself,  heart  and  soul,  into  Miss 
Lucy  Selwyn's  affairs,  which,  just  then, 
presenting  a  series  of  complications. 
Xn  the  short,  murky  November  days  that 
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were  setting  in,  Phil  might  very  often  have 
been  seen   making   his  way  to  Grafton' 
Street,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  never 
failed  to  receive  the  warmest  of  welcomes 
at  Miss  Selwyn's  hands. 

How  Luc^  came  to  be  located  there  is 
easily  explamed. 

EUinor  Yorke,  true  to  her  promise  to 
Phil,  on  the  day  after  iher  interview  with 
him,  called  upon  Miss  Selwyn  in  her  dreary 
boarding-school  lodgings,  introducing  her- 
self simply  and  easify  enough. 

"  I  imew  Mr.  Thome,"  she  said,  in  the 
softest  and  most  mournful  voice  she  had 
at  command.  *'  I  also  know  Mr.  Wickham 
intimately ;  be,  in  fact,  told  me  how  sad 
and  lonely  you  were  here,  and  asked  me 
to  call  on  you.  Now,  will  you  let  me 
sit  here  and  chat  with  you  for  hidf  an 
hour  1 " 

And  Lucy,  with  wonder-opened  eyes 
at  the  lady's  beauty  and  sweetness  of 
manner,  her  distinguished  appearance,  her 
costly  dress — although  all  of  sombre  black, 
the  Empress  Eugenie  might  have  worn  it 
in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  Empire — could 
only  murmur  the  humblest  of  thanks,  the 
most  gracious  of  assurances  that  Miss 
Yorke's  great  kindness  was  appreciated  as 
it  ought  to  be  by  her  friendless,  lonely 
little  self. 

The  half-hour's  chat,  however,  prolonged 
itself  into  a  close  and  earnest  talk  for  at 
least  three  times  that  period. 

Long  before  it  came  to  an  end,  Luc^had 
found  her  way  to  a  footstool  at  Elhnor's 
feet,  and  with  clasped  hands  and  swimming 
eyes  was  reiterating  incoherent  thanks  for 
ElUnor's  generous  and  unconditional  offer 
of  a  home  for  life,  or  for  at  least  so  long  as 
she  liked  to  accept  it  g 

*'  I  am  very  lonely  at  times,"  said  Miss  f 
Yorke;  ''my  mother  and  sister  are  out  I 
of  England  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  | 
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For  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  my 
uncle,  the  only  other  near  relative  I  have, 
declines  my  society ;  if  you  will  come  and 
fthare  my  loneliness,  I  shall  be  very  much 
obliged  to  yoo.  Jnst  now  I  am  staying 
with  the  fimniest  old  coaple  in  the  world, 
but  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  my  move- 
ments in  the  slightest  degree,  it  suite 
me  very  well  for  a  time.  If  you  can  pat 
np  with  a  small  room,  and  the  occasional 
attendance  of  one  of  my  maids,  I  shall  be 
only  too  delighted  if  yoa  will  come  to  me  at 
once — to-day,  to-morrow,  when  you  wilL" 

So  as  Lucy  on  her  part  was  "  only  too 
delighted "  to  accept  Miss  Torke'a  o£fer, 
her  small  pbssessions  were  speedily  packed, 
and  on  the  next  day,  with  their  owner,  were 
deposited  BsSejLj  at  Ladjr  Moulsey's  door, 
much  to  that  worthy  lady  s  astonishment 

Ellinor  certainly  did  not  go  out  of  her 
way  to  make  the  matter  clear  to  the  old 
lady,  who  from  an  upper  window  had  beheld 
the  arrival  of  Miss  Selwyn  and  her  boxes. 

"  It  is  a  friend  of  mine,*^  she  said,  not 
troubling  herself  to  rai^  her  voice  to  meet 
the  exigenqies  of  Laay  Moulsey'^  duU 
hearing.  "  Don't  you  k|iow  you  s^id  the 
other  day  how  dull  I  must,  be  here,  and 
didn't  I  know  any  yojing,  people,  who 
would  oome  on  a  vi^it  ?  "   .  .  i 

Lady  Moulsey  put  hep  least  d^af  ear 
forward  as  one  who  a^ked  to  have  a  question 
repeated.  She.was  an  old-fashioned^  coiui- 
trined-looking  penKm  of  about  sixty  years  of 
age.  Her  face  was  very  much  wrinkled ;  as 
though  time's  plough  had  gone  over  it  front- 
way  s,comer-ways,  backway  s,  all  ways,'till  not 
an  unfurrowed  quarter  of  an  inch  remained ; 
her  eyes  were  small  and  sunken,  as  was  her 
mouth  also.  She  was  much  given  to  stiff, 
rustling  &ilk  dresses,  which  were  Ellinor's 
detestation,  and  owned  to  a  perennial 
harah,^  loud  cough,  equally  disliked  by  that 
fastidious  voung  person. 

Ellinor  did  not  bend  her  head  one  hair's- 
breadth  nearer  to  the  old  lady's  ear.  Her 
lips  moved,  it  is  true,  slowly,  as  though  she 
were  saying  something  emphatically  and 
distinctly. 

Lady  Moulsey  shook  her  head. 

*  I  must  be  getting  deaf  with  my  right 
ear  as  well  as  my  left,"  she  said  with  a  sigh, 
and  visions  of  an  ear-trumpet,  an  instru- 
ment against  which  she  had  an  altogether 
unaccountable  prejudice,  began  to  rise  up 
in  her  mind.  "  My  dear,  I  haven't  heard 
one  word  you  have  said," 

And  no  wonder  t  for  the  simple  reason 
that  EUintJj's  Rpfe  had  not  utteifed  one 
word  fev'e  in  appearance. 


;  "  For  where  was  thjB  use,"  the  young  lady 
said  to  herself,  "of  straining  ons'avoioe 
for  a  deaf  old  lady  of  sixty,  when  a  make- 
believe  answer  did  equally  well  t " 

She  had  fallen  into  this  habit  of  make- 
believe  answering  on  the  seoond  day  of  her 
arrival  atLadyMoulsey's.  She  endeavound 
to  initiate  Lucy  into  the  practice  on  the 
second  day  of  her  coming  to  the  hoqse, 

Lucy  looked  pained  and  perplexed. 
She  shook  heriiead : 

**  Don't  ask  me  to  do  it,"  she  said ;  "I 
would  far  sooner  strain  my  voice  tUl  it 
cracked." 

Tenderness  to  and  consideration  for  old 
people  and  children  were  noticeable  traita 
in  Lucy's  character.  When  Lady  Monlaey 
came  mto  a  room,  she  ^ould  fetch  her  a 
footstool,  an  elbow-coshion,  or  anythiDg 
she  miffht  seem  to^need. 

*<  Fido,"  Ellinor  would  say  with  a  litUe 
smile,  "tf  I  drqpjed  my,:p9cket-handker- 
chief,  I'm  suifeyou  w(^d  mn  from  thg  other 
comer  of  the  room  to  pi^t;;  it  up  foir  me ! " 

But  for  all  tk^U  Lucy^s  soft,  nnasHnming 
ways  were  not  displeasing  to  the  self- 
en^ssed  beauty.  They  made  a.  charming 
and  effective  contrast  to  her  own  haughty 
and  semi-contemptuous  .^atment  of  the 
world  around  her ;  were,  so  to  speak,  a 
tender  little,  bit  of  neutral  tint  and  shadov 
which  thre^i^  intp  yet  more  bold,  relief  her 
own  pronounced  and  vivid  colouring: 
,  The  chances  are  that  had  Lacy  Selvryn 
possessed  one  tithe  of  little  Edie  s  spirit  *, 
her  aptness  for  retort;  her  tempestuous 
temper;  life  with  EUinor  would  hare 
been  an  impossibility  to  hw,  or,  if  not 
an  impossibility,  a  very  hard  matter 
indeed.  As  it  was,  far  from  being  a 
hard  matter,  it  was  easy,  pleasant^  and, 
next  to  the  early  days  of  Kodney's  love- 
making,  by  far  the  brightest  portion  of  the 
thifee-and-twenty  years  she  had  already 
liy^f <L  Hers  was  a  grateful,  tender  little 
hea^t ;  Ellinor's  ready,  and,  to  her  way  of 
tliupking,  magnificent  bounty  had  won  her 
boay,  soul,  and  spirit  at  one  throw.  To 
the  end  of  her  life  her  gratitude  would  be 
due  to  this  Lady  Bountiful,  she  felt,  and  do 
what  she  would,  she  could  never  do  enough. 

She  was  never  weary  of  admiriog 
Ellinor's  beauty,  her  grace,  her  artistic 
instincts,  her  exquisitely  designed  and 
well-arranged  dresses.  All  that  she  needed 
of  companionship,  of  society,  it  seemed  to 
her  in  those  early  days  of  their  acqusin 
tanceship,  Ellinor  Yorke  cotdd  sapply;  acd 
wte^,  as  ofeca^aiontJly  itfchan'b^  !E3lbapr  sit 
a   mdte    and    a^fptfrebtly  a   ^m^th^tic 
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Mwt  wbile  Lacy  dwoanted  sofUy  on  the 
deid  Bodn$y'8   virtue   and    alt(>getber 
si^ioi*  eJmibiioefly  it   seemed   to   the 
tDnd^r^beftfted  girl  that  Providence  had 
indeed  dealt  boontifolly  with  her  in  giving 
her  80  ,ble68ed  a  home,  so  gracions  a  uiend. 
Ae  for  Ellinor,  the  arrangement,  tem- 
poranly  at  any  rate,  suited  her  remarkably 
well,  and  she  accorded  to  Lucy  the  magnifi- 
oeDt  sort  of   patronage  she  wonld  have 
accorded  to  a  beggar-girl  had  it  suited  her 
conrenience  to  consort  with  such  a  ona 
Lucy,  in  her  hearty  occupied  a  place  some- 
where midway  between  her  two  maids; 
poaaibly  she  stood  a  step  higher  than  the 
light-fingered,  somewhat  loquacious  French 
maiden    who    manipulated  her  laces   so 
delicately;  possibly  a* step  lower  than  the 
sedatOi  thoughtful  Gretchen,  who  answered 
her  mistress's    troublesome   letters    and 
j  I  arranged  her  equally  troublesome  accounts. 
It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  Lucy 
woald  have  outureighed  the  beautiful  roan 
Uncle  Hugh  had  presented  his  niece  with 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and 
which  had  been  sent  to  ducal  stables  to 
ensure  his  proper  treatment  during  the 
winter  montha    Most  assuredly  she  would 
not,  had  the  scales  been  taken  in  hand  at 
the  commencement  of  the  London  season, 
when  Etlinor  stood  equipped  and  ready  to 
outshine  every  other  fair  equestrienne  in 
the  Row. 

On  the  whole,  then,  to  EUinor's  mind  the 
arrangement   was   satisfactory.      It   for** 
warded  sundry  matters  on  which  she  was 
specially,  bent  just  then ;   in  fact,  without 
this  arrangement  she  did  not  quite  see 
how  they  could  have  been  forwarded  at 
alL     Why  a  young  woman  of  her  tempera- 
ment, who  could  have  secured  a  coronet 
for  herself  with. a  little  less  trouble  than  it 
takes    most  women  to  purchase  a  new 
bonnet,    should    so    unreservedly    have 
sacrificed  her  ambition  at  lore's  shrine  and 
have  counted  Phil  Wickham's  heart  worthy 
the  diplomacy  and  finesse  of  a  Machiavelli, 
adder  yet  another  to  the  mountain  of  *'nuts 
to  crack ''  which  are  piled  in  readiness  for 
the  psychological  philosopher  of  the  future. 
The  fact  remained,  and  Ellinor  did  not 
apend  her  brains  questioning  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  it    She  only  said  to  her. 
heart  :  ''  There  he  stands  with  his  heart  of 
ice     while    you    are    beating,    burning, 
tortured,  as  you  never  have  been  before  for 
living  man.   Very  good.   Before  he  is  many 
days  older  his  heart  shall  beat^  and  burui 
and  agonise,  and  then  perhaps  yon,  poor 
thing,  will  get  a  little  rest    We  shall  see." 


A  clever  diplomatist  prefers  to  work 
wilh  unconsoious  inslmments.  One  brain 
guides  a  game  beltteri  thjto  two  or  three. 

Lucy  proved  herself  the  most  unconscious 
and  willing  of  tools  in  ElUnor's  band^. 

A  few  days  after  her:fKrrivalin  Ghrafiton 
Street^  die' made  her  way  up  to  ElUnor's 
dressing-room  with  an  open  letter  in  her 
hand,  about  which  she  earnestly  besought 
Miss  Yorke's  counsel.  The  letter  was  from 
the  solicitors  who  were  named  as  executors 
to  Eodney's  will,  and  stated  that  they 
were  awaiting  her  instructions  as  to  the 
payment  of  the  legacy  (one  thousand 
pounds)  bequeathed  to  her  by  the  late 
Mr.  Rodney  Thorna  Also  they  were 
instructed  to  make  her  an  offer,  on 
behalf  of  their  client,  Mrs.  Thome,  of 
Thome  Hall,  of  full  money  value  for  the 
furniture,  jewellery,  and  personal  property, 
likewise  bequeathed  to  her  by  the  aforesaid 
deceased  gentleman.  The  said  value  to  be 
assessed  by  Miss  Selwyn,  or  any  person  or 
persons  she  might  choose  to  appoint, 

Lucy  was  ready  to  cry  over  this  letter. 
It  brought  before  her  mind  only  too 
vividly  the  possible  footing  on  which  she 
might  have  stood  towards  Itodney's  mother, 
and  the  actual  hard,  formal  relation  which 
subsisted  between  them. 

"  What  shall  I  do  1  Please  advise  me,'' 
she  besought  Ellinor  when  she  saw  that  the 
latter's  eye  bad  reached  the  last  word  on 
Hie  page. 

Ellinor  shook  her  head. 

'^My  advice  would  not  be  worth 
having,"  she  answered  slowly.  ^'Whatever 
I  advised  you  in  such  a  matter  would  be 
sure  to  be  wrong.  Have  you  no  sensible, 
clear-headed  friend — a  lawyer,  or  some 
man  accustomed  to  being  consulted  about 
difficulties  1 " 

Lucy  brightened  considerably.  Her 
thoughts  naturally  turned  to  the  only  man 
in  her  life — save  Bodney — she  had  ever 
consulted  on  any  matter  small  or  great. 

"There  is  Mr^  Wickham,"  she  said, 
"  but  really  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought 
to  trouble  him  so  much  with  my  affairs.  I 
know  him  so  slightly  after  all,  although 
somehow  I  seem  to  have  known  him  for 
years..' 

'*I  know  him  not  slightly  but 
intimately,"  said  Ellinor,  intently  scroti- 
nising  meantime  the  pretty  lace  -  drapery 
her  maid  was  exhibiting  for  her  inspection, 
'^and  I  know  that  he  is  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  make  a  trouble  of  so  small  a 
matter  as  the  giving  advice  upon  a  lawyer's 
letter." 
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Luoy  brightened  atill  more. 

''  I  will  write  to  him  this  very  morning, 
and  ask  him  to  tell  me  what  I  onght  to  do. 
Perhaps  he  will  come  ronnd  and  talk  the 
letter  over  with  ma  There  is  something 
I  should  very  mnch  like  to  say  to  him 

about— about "    "  Rodney's  will,"  she 

was  going  to  say,  but  the  words  would  not 
come,  so  she  said :  "  About  this  letter." 

So  before  night  Phil  received  a  note  in 
Lucy's  pretty  feminine  hand,  enclosing 
the  letter,  and  saying  how  glad  and 
grateful  she  would  be  if,  when  he  was 
passing  Orafton  Street,  he  would  call  in 
and  give  her  a  word  of  advice. 

CHAPTER  XXIL 

As  might  be  imagined,  Phil's  answer  to 
Lucy's  note  was  to  call  on  her  immediately 
after  breakfast  on  the  following  day.  He 
had  not  been  to  Orafton  Street  since  the 
night  of  his  stormy  interview  with  Ellinor 
about  ten  days  previously.  As  he  lifted 
the  knocker,  he  wondered  not  a  littiie 
whether  Miss  Yorke  would  choose  to  be 
present  while  he  discussed  business  matters 
with  Lucy,  and,  if  so,  how  she  would 
receive  him. 

He  was  shown  into  the  same  little 
morning-room  as  before,  and  there  he 
found  the  two  girls  seated  side  by  side  on 
the  sofa. 

As  he  had  felt  confident  would  be  the 
case,  Ellinor  neither  by  word  nor  look 
evinced  the  sh'ghtest  embarrassment 

"  Is  it  business — shall  I  go  1 "  she  asked, 
after  shaking  hands  with  Phil,  and  ex- 
changing remarks  about  the  frost  that 
had  set  in,  and  what  the  hunting  men 
in  Berkshire  would  have  to  say  to  it. 

"Oh,  please— please,  stay,"  implored 
Lucy ;  "  you  know  everything  so  much 
better  than  I  do.  I  am  sure  to  say  some- 
thing silly  and  make  myself  ridiculous 
somehow,  and  you  can  tell  me  of  it  ever  so 
much  better  than  Mr.  Wickham." 

So  Ellinor  sat  down  again ;  the  lawyer's 
letter  was  spread  out  before  them,  and  the 
three  went  into  committee  upon  it. 

"Of  course,"  said  Phil  with  all  the 
gravity  and  decbion  of  his  six-and-tweoty 
years,  ''the  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  is 
your  own  wishes  on  the  matter.  No  doubt 
y.)U  have  already  made  up  your  mind 
what  you  wouki  like  done,  Miss  Selwyn." 

"What  I  should  like  I  Yes.  But 
whether  it  is  sensible  and  what  ought  to 
b^  done  is  another  thing,"  answered  Lucy 
hesitatbgly,  growing  red  and  embarrassed 
as  she  spoke. 


Then  there  foUo wed  a  momentoiy  ptosa 

Lucy  evidently  had  something  t08ay,8&d 
as  evidently,  not  a  little  di£BeaI^  in  layiDg 
iL  She  began  and  broke  off,  and  bepu 
again,  and  stopped  again. 

"How  would  it  be  to  let  the  thoosuid 
pounds  remain  as  at  present  invested  t" 
stiggested  Phil,  anxious  to  help  her  out  of 
her  difficulty. 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  the  thousand  pounds  Fm 
thinking  of;  I  don't  care  much  what  is  don« 
with  that,  one  way  or  another,''  said  Ln^ 
vehemently,  hurrying  over  her  words  ai 
though  aftuid  even  to  stop  and  take  breath 
lest  she  might  never  get  heart  again  to 
speak  them.  "  It's  just  this,  Mr.  Wickham, 
that  troubles  me — that  Bodney's  mother 
should  ofibr  me  money  value  for  Bodney's 
things,  which  she  knows  must  be  beyond 
iJl  price  to  me — all  price  in  gold  or  silver, 
I  mean — and  yet^  which  I  would  giye  np 
to  her  in  one  minute  if  she  would  only 
come  to  me  and  hold  out  her  hand  in  loye 
and  kindness." 

Her  words  seemed  to  end  almost  in  a  Bob. 

Phil  looked  up  at  her  with  a  little 
wonder  and  not  a  little  admiration. 

'<  I  see — I  begin  to  see ;  I  didn't  look  ai 
the  matter  in  that  light  at  first,"  he 
murmured. 

**  And  why  shouldn't  Mra  Thome  come  to 
you  and  hold  out  her  hand  % "  said  Ellinor. 

She  asked  the  question  honestly,  wish- 
ing for  a  straightforward  answer.  It  is 
true  she  had  surmised  possible  reasons— she 
was  too  quick-witted  not  to  have  done  ao 
— ^for  Mrs.  Thome's  enmity  to  Lucy,  but 
no  one  had  told  her  whether  or  not  her 
surmises  were  correct^  and  it  had  seemed  to 
her,  as  she  had  thought  over  the  matter, 
that  Mrs.  Thome  was  showingan  alto^dther 
unreasonable  amount  of  personal  dialike 
towards  one  whom  circumstances  had 
effectually  prevented  from  inflicting  any 
permanent  injury  upon  her. 

Phil  echoed  Ellinor's  words,  though  not 
the  tone  in  which  she  had  uttered  thent 

''Why,  indeed,  should  she  not?"  he 
said,  darting  a  sudden  angry  look  beneath 
his  bent  brows  at  Ellinor. 

He  felt  it  hard  to  keep  his  temper.  All 
his  old  angry  indignation  against  her 
rushed  back  upon  him  in  full  force.  Hov 
dared  she,  beyond  everyone  else^  sit  theie 
and  ask  such  a  question  —  she  who^  of 
rights  should  halve  with  Bodney  the  onm 
of  his  mad,  desperate  career  ?  Why  shonid 
justice  be  allowed  to  miscarry  in  this  way, 
and  this  girl,  so  gentle  and  dafenod€ss» 
have  to  ^ar  the  burthen  of  a  deed  she 
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had  not  done,  while  that  other,  the  real 
calprit,  went  scot-free  Y 

EUinor  caught  his  slance,  read  its  mean- 
iDg  in  a  moment,  and  flung  it  back  on  him 
the  next,  with  eyes  that  flashed  and  glowed 
bytnrnsL 

"Mrs.  Thome  must  sorely  be  labooxing 
under  some  mistake,"  she  said,  speaking 
slowly  and  distinctly,  as  thoagh  she  were 
on  a  public  platform.  "  Nothing  but  a 
mistake  of  some  sort  can  account  for  her 
extraordinary  conduct  You,  who  know 
her  80  intimately,  Mr.  Wickham,  should 
make  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  remove  these 
nusconceptions  from  her  mind." 

Phil  felt  bewildered.  Was  this  a  chal- 
lenge, or  did  Miss  Yorke's  words  mean 
something  he  was  too  stupid  to  under- 
stand ? 

"  If  Miss  Selwyn  commissioned  me  to 
sach  a  duty,  I  would  do  it,  although  it 
might  be  with  reluctance,"  he  answered 
after  a  moment's  pausa 
EUinor  turned  to  Lucy. 
"Lucy,  don't  you  think  Mr.  Wickham 
would  manage  this  matter  admirably  for 
you— far  better  than  a  paid  lawyer,  or  any 
number  of  paid  lawyers  1 "  she  asked,  and 
now  there  was  no  mistaking  the  ring  of 
defiance  in  her  tone. 

Lucy  looked  as  she  felt,  thoroughly 
perplexed. 

"I  don't  think  I  quite  understand,"  she 
faltered.  *'If  Mr.  Wickham  would  go  to 
Mrs.  Thome  for  me,  and  tell  her  exactly 
what  I  feel  on  the  matter,  I  should  be  very, 
very  grateful  to  hint  You  see,  it  is  a 
thing  I  could  not  explain  in  a  letter  to  a 
lawyer.  How  could  I  make  him  under- 
stand that  the  least  of — of  Bodney's  things 
would  be  beyond  price  to  me — ^a  fishing- 
rod — a  broken  lead-pencil,  even — but  that 
—  that  I  would  give  them  every  one 
to  one  who  loved  Kodney  as  I  did,  if — if 
only  she  would  give  me  one  little  word  of 
kindness." 

Her  voice  grew  weaker  and  weaker; 
there  came  a  blinding  rush  of  tears ;  she 
rose  suddenly  from  her  chair,  and  left  the 
room. 

EUinor  turned  round  and  faced  Phil  as 
the  door  closed. 

**  Now  that  we  are  alone,"  she  said,  and 
her  eyes  flashed  and  burned  once  more, 
''you  can  say  every  word  you  have  in  your 
heart  to  say.  Don't  spare  me,  I  beg  of 
you." 

<<  What  I  had  to  say  I  have  said  once 
and  for  all ;  there  can  be  no  need  to  repeat 
it."  said  Phil  anietlv. 


"Then  why  do  your  eyes  repeat  what 
your  lips  see  no  occasion  to  utter  1 "  queried 
EUinor,  her  head  thrown  back,  her  face 
aglow.  "Why  do  your  eyes  say  to  me, 
as  they  did  a  minute  ago,  'This  is  your 
crime,  not  hers  i '  Do  you  suppose  I  am 
insensate  and  stupid,  as  well  as  heartless 
and  cruel  f  Do  you  suppose,  because  I  do 
not  melt  into  tears  every  time  Bodney's 
name  is  mentioned,  and  run  out  of  the 
room,  as  that  poor  child  did  a  minute  ago, 
therefore  I  have  forgotten  the  past,  and  the 
part  I  played  in  it  1 " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  wronged 
you,  even  in  a  look,"  was  Phil's  answer. 

He  was  looking  up  wonderingly  at  her 
now.  This  was  the  woman  he  hM  declared 
had  been  sent  into  the  world  without  a  souL 
Well,  there  was  a  something  shining  out  of 
her  eyes,  curving  her  lips,  colo^g  her 
cheeks,  which,  if  not  a  soul,  was  an 
amazingly  good  imitation  of  one. 

"  I  thank  you  for  begging  my  pardon ; 
you  had  wronged  ma  I  told  you  I  was 
penitent  for  the  part  I  had  played,  end  I 
was  penitent — then.  I  am  penitent  now, 
in  a  different  way,  every  hour  of  every  day 
I  live.  I  am  sorry  when  I  get  up  in  the 
morning,  sorry  when  I  lie  down  to  rest 
at  night,  sorry  all  the  day  long.  Shall  I 
tell  you  why — what  fori" 

She  had  risen  now  from  the  sofa  on  which 
she  had  been  seated.  Phil  rose  also,  think- 
ing it  would  possibly  be  better  to  bring  the 
interview  to  a  dose.  EUinor's  eyes,  nearly 
on  a  level  with  his,  seemed  to  search  to  their 
depths,  and  question,  and  doubt,  and 
scorn  him,  all  in  a  look. 

She  went  on,  her  rich,  full  tones  uttering 
as  much  scorn  as  her  eyea 

"I  am  sorry— deeply,  heartily,  truly 
sorry  every  hour  of  every  day  I  live,  I  say, 
because  when  I  first  met  Rodney  Thome 
I  did  not  put  him  out  of  my  path  as  I 
would  put  any  weak,  troublesome,  irrita- 
ting animal — a  barking  dog,  a  miBchievous 
kitten,  a  buzzing  wasp.  You  pitied  him, 
and  laid  his  dea&  to  my  charge.  I  bowed 
to  your  verdict,  and  you  cut  my  heart  and 
stabbed  it,  and  made  me  think  what  a 
vUe,'  heartless  thing  I  must  be.  Now  that 
you  persist  in  casting  my  sin  in  my  teeth, 
now  that  you  would  have  it  always  before 
me,  and  have  me  for  ever  in  the  dust  at 
your  feet,  I  rebel  against  your  verdict,  I 
feel  that  you  have  wronged  me  far  more 
than  ever  I  wronged  your  weak,  false 
friend.  Let  him  be.  No  one  could  be  his 
champion  but  one  whose  manhood  was  even 
lass  than  his." 
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She  gave  Phil  no  chance  for  reply ;  as 
she  finished  speaking,  with  a  slight  bow  to 
him,  she  left  the  loom. 

He  stood  for  a  few  moments,  silent  and 
bewildered.  Her  words  had  seemed  to 
smite  him  here,  there,  everywhere,  like  so 
many  little  winged  darts  of  living  flame. 
Somehow,  as  he  lud  stood  there  listening 
to  her,  he  had  felt  himself  little  mora  than 
a  sounding  -  board  to  throw  back  her 
sentences  as  she  uttered  them,  so  sharp,  so 
strone,  so  tme  they  had  seemed  to  him. 
He  felt  his  friendship  for  Rodney  dwindling, 
going,  gone,  his  sympathy  for  Lacy  grow- 
ing less  and  less,  under  some  new,  strange 
undefinaUe  feeling  that  appeared  to  have 
taken,  full  possession  of  him. 

What  that  feeling  was  he  did  not  stop 
to  ask  himself.  He  shook  himself  together 
with  an  effort,  found  his  hat,  and  made  his 
way  slowly  out  of  the  house. 

Surely  the  genius  of  transformations 
must  have  been  roaming  free  that  morning. 
The  Phil  Wickham  who  came  out  of  the 
house  in  Grafton  Street^  was  not  the  Phil 
Wickham  who  had,  so  very  shortly  before, 
gone  ia 
■ ■<  

COPTIC  MONASTERIES  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

IN  TWO  PARTS,      PABT  IL 

M.  SoNNiNi's  experience  of  Egyptian 
mcmasteries  was  not  such  as  render  a 
further  residence  among  the  Coptic  monks 
particulariy  desirable. 

He  decided,  however,  to  visit  another 
monastery,  namely,  that  of  Zaidi  Suriana, 
which  proved  less  objectionable  than  that 
of  Zaidi  el  Baramoosy  both  as  regards 
situation  and  cleanliness.  His  praise  of 
the  latter  quality,  is^  however,  decidedly 
faint^  as  he  can  only  say  that  the  monks 
here  were  less  filthy  than  those  he  had 
previously  seen.  This  monastery  had  been 
previously  occupied  by  Syrian  monks,  whose 
ancient  church  was  still  standing,  and 
rather  handsome,  bein^  adorned  with 
sculptures  and  paintings  m  fresco.  It  was, 
however,  not  used  by  the  Copts,  who  had 
built  for  themselves  a  cruciform  churdi  in 
their  own  style.  Here  the  monks  had 
managed  to  make  and  cultivate  a  small 
garden — an  oasis  in  the  desert,  wherein 
flourished  some  date-palms,  olive-trees,  and 
one  almond-tree. 

In  uue  of  the  courts  was  an  immense 
tamarind-tree,  which  the  Copts  reganted 
as  ol  miraculous  growth.  They  told  how 
a  certain  St.  Ephraim  left  his  staff  at  the 


gate  of  a  brother  hermit,  wtiomhe  hid 
come  to  visit  Apparently  the  hdy  nes 
must  have  beoome  so  much  absorbed  in  their 
devout  converse,  as  to  forget  the  lapie  (A 
time,  for  the  staff  not  only  took  root,  hot 
threw  out  branches,  and  in  the  coiuse  of 
time  became  a  stately  tree,  providbg  a 
feathery  canopy  of  verdnrei  and  cooliDg 
fruits  for  these  saints  ef  the  desert 

Having  spent  a  night  in  this  monattoiy, 
and  lightened  his  purse  of  its*few  remain- 
ing pieces  of  silver,  M.  Sonnini  resolved  to 
steer  clear  of  any  other  desert  convents, 
and  kept  his  resolution;  though,  in  paaaiiig 
by  one  called  Amba  Btshoi,  he-  found  the 
monks  waiting  for  him  at  the  gate,  to 
importune   him    to   enter    and  see  the 
miraculous  body  of  their  saint,  which  was 
still  as  fresh  and  florid  as  on  the  day  of  his 
death.  They  expressed  great  astonishment 
and  regret  at  his  lack  of  interest  in  so 
wonderiul  a  ught,  but  he  attributed  their 
discontent  solely  to  disappointment  at  the 
loss  of  prospective  alms. 

A  fourth  monastery,  that  of  Amba 
Monguar,  especially  dedicated  to  the  very 
holy  St  Macarius,  lay  about  a  leagne 
to  the  right  Fortunate  was  it  for  the 
traveller  that  he  had  resolved  to  avoid  its 
shelter,  for  on  the  following  day  he  received 
positive  infbrmation  that  the  identical 
Bedouin  tribe  which  had  previously  robbed 
him,  and  liad  restored  thehC  lK>oty  with 
BO  muck  regret,  were  lying  in  wait  fix 
him  near  its  walls,  with  about  a  hundred 
men,  who  were  folly  determined  not  to 
let  their  prey  escape  on  this  occasion. 
Happily,  by  changing  his  route  he  threw 
out  their  calculations,  and  moreover  learnt 
a  lesson  in  the  true  hospitality  of  the 
desert,  for  his  new  escort  (aware  of  all 
that  had  befallen  him,  and  that  he  conld 
not  even  pay  for  the  hire  of  their  cameb 
till  he  should  return  to  Cairo  to  replenish 
his  purse)  brought  him  to  their  own  camp, 
there  loalded  him  with  kindnese^  and  the 
sheik  took  from  a  chest  in  his  own  tent  i 
small  bag  of  money,  and  pressed  its  so- 
ceptance  upon  him.  With  some  hesitstion 
Sonnini  agreed  to  the  loan  of  a  few  coins, 
which  his  generous  host  would  not  even 
suffer  him  to  reckon,  and  when,  a  fev 
days  later,  he  was  in  a  position  to  repay  the 
loan,  he  found  that,  unknown  to  him,  i 
sheep  and  various  provisions  had,  by  order 
of  this  generous  Bedouin,  been  pkced  on 
board  of  his  boat 

He  was  also  greatly  touched,  on  his  retnm 
to  Cairo,  by  the  cordial  joT  displayed  by 
Hussein  at  his  safe  return,  nota  an  ezpedi- 
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tion  which  lie  deolared  to  have  been  one 
of oonriderable  danger;  indeed,  a  report 
had  been  circniated  to  the  effect  that  all 
the  party  had  been  mnrdered  Havmg 
happil J  escaped  this  untoward  fate,  Sonnini 
aoou  afterwards  started  on  extended 
travels  in  Egypt,  of  which  he  has  left 
volmninoos  reooixls,  including  interesting 
notes  on  the  natural  history  of  a  countiy 
whidi,  a  hundred  years  ago,  could  not  be 
explored  without  much  risk. 

To  08,  the  most  interesting  details  of  his 
travels  are  the  glimpses  of  life  in  the 
desert  monasteries,  where  the  letter  has 
8o;BtraDxely  and  pitifully  survived  the 
spirit  which  gave  them  birth.  At  the 
time  when  monastieism  was  most  flourish- 
iog  in  this  land — Le.,  in  the  time  of  St. 
Pachomius — the  Coptic  monasteries  of 
the  natron  region  numbered  about  fire 
thousand  brethren.  They  are  now  reduced 
to  about  three  hundred. 

The  Copts  of  the  present  day  number 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand — Le. , 
about  one  fourteenth  of  the  population  of 
Egypt  They  are  said  to  derive  their 
name  from  the  ancient  city  of  Coptos,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
oentre  of  the  innumerable  Christians  who 
sought  refine  in  the  wilderness  from  the 
wickedness  which  reigned  triumphant  in 
the  great  city  of  Alexandria,  so  that  the 
dreary  Lybian  Desert  was  literally  honey- 
combed with  the  cells  of  such  anchorites 
as  81  Anthony,  while  more  sociable 
spirits  banded  themaelves  together  to  form 
monastic  communities,  such  as  that  in  which 
St  Athanasius  sought  refuge  during  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Arian  heresy.  Again 
and  Again,  in  the  course  of  the  forty-six 
jeaTB  during  which  he  held  the  high  office  of 
Primate  of  Alexandria,  was  the  good 
archbishop  driven  from  his  diocese,  and 
compelled  to  seek  protection  with  the 
saints  of  the  desert^  ere  the  triumph  of 
his  party  enabled  him  to  return  and  end 
his  days  in  peace,  in  the  midst  of  his 
devoted  flock. 

Oertainly,  of  all  remarkable  phases  in 
the  spread  of  the  new  faith,  none  has  been 
more  extraordinary  than  the  sudden  fever 
for  the  life  monastic  which  at  that  time 
possessed  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men 
in    Sgypt^  and  which  then,  f<Nr  the  first 
t£me«      i^peared    in    Christhin    history. 
Buddbiam     had    long     possessed    great 
tnonaateries,  where  hundreds  of  thousands, 
both  of  men  and  women,  devoted  them- 
meWms   to  striving  •  after  religious  perfec- 
tion, end  in  Egypt  itsdf,  the  sect  of  the 


Therapeutffi  had  formed  a  monastic  colony 
near  Alexandria,  on  a  hill  overlooking  Lake 
Mareotis,  where  they  lived  most  rigorously 
ascetic  lives,  only  allowing  themselves  three 
meab  a  week  of  bread  and  water,  and  on 
high  festivals  luxuriating  on  the  addition 
of  a  moderate  allowance  of  salt  and  water- 
cresses.  It  is  not  known  whether  this 
strange  sect  was  composed  of  heathen 
philosophers  or  very  corrupt  Jews,  but  they 
met  for  public  worship  every  seventh  day, 
and  observed  holy  days,  or  rather  nights, 
when  they  danced  solemnly  to  an  accom- 
paniment of  sacred  music  till  morning, 
when  they  worshipped  with  their  faces 
turned  to  the  riring  sun,  and  then  dispersed, 
each  to  his  solitary  hut. 

Even  among  Egypt's  heathen  priests 
there  were  certain  who  had  adopted  a 
solitary  life  of  self-deniaL  As  an  outward 
symbol  they  shaved  their  beards  and  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  it  was  doubtless 
for  fear  of  too  closely  assimilating  to  these 
that  St.  Athanasius  forbade  his  monks  to 
adopt  the  tonsure,  or  shave  their  beards. 

To  which  of  these  examples  the  Christian 
monks  owe  their  origin  remains  unknown ; 
but  once  the  idea  was  started,  it  found 
favour  with  a  vast  multitude,  in  the  sudden 
reaction  of  first  awakening  from  a  life  of 
unspeakable  corraption,  such  as  reigned  in 
Alexandria.  So  we  find  that  in  Memphis 
and  Babylon  (on  the  Nile^  the  whole 
population  seem  to  have  taxen  monastic 
vows,  while  they  continued  dili^ntly  to 
follow  their  agricultural  pursmts.  One 
great  dty,  formerly  sacred  to  the  fish 
Oxyrinchue,  became  wholly  monastic,  and 
the  great  temples  of  heathendom  were 
transformed  into  monasteries  wherein 
twenty  thousand  nuns  and  ten  thousand 
monks  sought  a  refuge  from  the  world's 
wickedness.  Twelve  new  churches  were 
built  for  Christian  worship,  but  in  many 
cases  the  old  temples  were  adapted  to 
Christian  use  by  very  slight  transformation 
of  the  heathen  decorations ;  as,  for-instance, 
at  the  temple  of  Assebona  in  Nubia,  where 
the  figure  of  St  Peter,  with  his  keys,  was 
painteid  over  that  of  one  of  the  gods,  so 
that  Bameses  the  Second  was  shown 
brin^g  offerings  to  the  Christian  apostle  I 
In  like  manner  were  Isis  and  Horus,  the 
"  mother  and  son  *'  id  !E^ptian  mythology, 
recognised  as  meet  images  for  Christian 
reverence--jn  fact,  the  figure  of  Isiastanding 
on  the  crescent-moon  is  supposed  to  have 
first  suggested  this  representation  of  the 
Virgin  mother  as  Queen  of  Heaven. 
One  island  near  Thebes  was  occupied  by 
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a  monastic  sect,  rigorous  as  the  Trappists 
of  later  days.  Here  lived  three  thousand 
silent  monks,  who  had  vowed  never  to  open 
their  lips,  save  in  prayer.  Each  commu- 
nity had  its  own  distinctive  rules,  allowins 
wide  room  for  difference.  Some  borrowed 
customs  from  heathenism,  and  thus  gave 
birth  to  sects  of  Gnostics,  who  oombmed 
the  old  magic  rites  and  study  of  astro- 
logy with  some  Christian  practice,  while 
strangest  of  all  so-called  Christian  sects 
were  the  Ophites,  who,  borrowing  from 
the  mysteries  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  Bacchus 
and  Geres,  actually  combined  the  old  worship 
of  the  serpent  with  Christian  rites,  keep- 
ing a  live  serpent  in  a  covered  chest  on 
the  altar,  in  order  that  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist  the  serpent  might  come 
forth  and  pass  over  the  consecrated  loaves, 
in  token  that  the  sacrifice  was  accepted  ! 

Such  was  the  strangely  fermenting  mass 
of  religious  thought  and  energy  seething 
both  within  and  without  the  fold  of  the 
Coptic  Church  within  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  those  early  days  when 
St.  Mark  himself  ministered  at  a  Christian 
shrine  in  Alexandria,  and  was  thence 
dragged  to  the  great  Temple  of  Serapis, 
and  offered  life  and  pardon  if  he  would 
but  burn  one  little  handful  of  incense  to 
the  gods.  When  his  persecutors  found 
that  they  could  nowise  shake  the  loyalty  of 
the  brave  f oUower  of  Christ,  they  dragged 
him  to  the  Bucelus,  the  State  prison  by 
the  sea,  and  there  left  him  till  morning, 
when  they  returned  to  drag  him  about  the 
city  till  merciful  death  ended  his  sufferings. 
But  in  the  night,  One  had  appeared  to  him 
in  a  glorious  vision,  bidding  him  be  of 
good  cheer,  because  his  name  was  written 
in  the  Book  of  Life.  When  his  foes  had 
finished  their  work,  faithful  friends  came 
to  reclaim  the  loved  body  of  their  master, 
which  they  burnt  with  all  honour,  and  of 
which  they  sent  the  ashes  to  be  safely 
treasured  at  Venica 

Then  ibUowed  times  of  trial  and  times 
of  peace — days  when  the  pagans  persecuted 
the  Christians,  and  more  grievous  times  of 
retaliation,  when  the  Christiana  in  their 
turn  became  persecutors,  as  when  Theo- 
philus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  besieged  and 
pillaged  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  and  proved 
so  avaricious  that  the  people  would  no 
longer  call  him  *  *  Lover  of  Qod,"  but  Chryso- 
later,  *Hhe  Worshipper  of  Gold."  More 
evil  still  were  the  days  when  the  bigotry 
and  intolerance  of  Bishop  Oyiil  i^ade  the 
name  of  Christian  hateful  to  ti^e  heathen, 
and  when  bands  of   cruel  and  ignorant 


monks,  establishing  themselves  in  the 
Temple  of  Serapis,  sallied  forth  thence  to 
plunder  the  weuthy  Jews,  and  to  diignoe 
the  name  they  bore  by  such  scenes  of  riot 
and  bloodshed  as  that  which  resulted  in 
the  murder  of  the  beautiful  heathen 
maiden  Hypatia. 

Happily,  on  the  other  hand,  from  time 
to  time,  such  men  appeared  as  St  Anthony, 
who  now  and  again  travelled  from  Us  celi 
in  Upper  Egypt  to  cheer  and  comfort  hii 
brethren,  when  these  were  compelled  to 
conceal  themselves  in  the  mines  and  eaves 
round  Alexandria,  or  to  cheer  tiie  captive 
in  their  dungeons,  and  stand  by  tbe 
martyrs  even  m  their  last  agonies.  Even 
the  heathen  venerated  a  man  of  snch 
renowned  sanctity— so  meek  and  humble, 
and  withal  so  learned.  So  when  he  came 
to  confound  the  teaching  of  the  Ariam, 
the  pagans  of  Alexandria  flocked  to  hear 
his  eloquence. 

Many  a  saintly  name  gleams,  gem4ikei 
from  these  pages  of  Church  histoiy. 
Nevertheless,  gross  darkness  grsdnaUy 
overshadowed  the  scene,  till  at  length, 
torn  by  violent  disputes  between  the 
Arians  and  the  Athanaaians,  and  broken 
up  into  innumerable  sects  and  parties,  the 
Christians  waxed  weaker  and  weaker,  till, 
in  1354,  the  conquering  Arabs  overran  the 
land,  and  the  persuasive  influenee  of  the 
sword  won  multitudinous  followers  for  the 
green  flag  of  Islam.  Thus  the  Cresoent 
triumphed  over  the  Cross,  MahomedaBism 
became  the  professed  creed  of  the  majoritj, 
and  the  Copts  sank  lower  and  lower  in  the 
scale,  till  they  reached  a  condition  of 
extreme  degradation. 

For  a  long  period,  both  Copts  and  Jewi 
were  subject  to  various  social  disabilitiaa 
They  were  forbidden  to  ride  ei Aer  hone 
or  mule,  and  if  they  chose  to  ride  an  sm, 
they  might  do  so  only  on  condition  of 
facing  the  tail !  They  were  subject  to  ex- 
orbitant taxation,  and,  as  marks  of  their 
degradation,  were  compelled  to  wear  blsek 
tarbans,  a  cross  weighing  five  pounds  sv- 
pended  from  the  neck,  and,  if  they  entered 
a  public  bath,  must  carry  a  bdl,  to  give 
notice  of  their  obnoxious  presence. 

Nowadays  their  social  position  is  vsiy 
much  like  that  of  their  neighbouni  and 
their  sinsular  talent  for  calculation  leadi 
to  their  beinj;  very  generally  employed  in 
houses  of  busmess.  In  Cairo  we  noticed  i 
voluntary  mark  of  distinction  on  most  of 
the  Coptic  houses,  namely,  an  aloe^^lant 
suspended  above  the  door,  and  in  some 
cases  a  small  stuffed  crocodile.      Tbeie» 
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we  weia  told,  were  channa  to  guard  againBt 
the  evil  eya 

The  sapreme  head  of  the  Coptic  Church 
is  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who,  how- 
ever, liyes  at  Caira  He  claims  direct 
apostolic  succession  from  St.  Mark,  tlie 
foander  of  the  Egyptian  Church,  who  is 
ohtimed  as  having  been  the  first  patriarch, 
and  who  is  held  in  the  same  reverence 
as  is  accorded  by  the  Western  Church  to 
St  Peter. 

The  other  Coptic  ecclesiastical  orders 
are  bishops,  arch-priests,  priests,  deacons, 
and  monks.  The  priests  are  all  expected 
to  marry,  but  the  patriarch  must  be  a 
celibate.  He  is  invariably  chosen,  either 
by  his  predecessor,  or  else  by  lot,  from 
among  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Anthony.  There  are  twelve  Coptic  bishops, 
and  the  patriarch  nominates  the  metro- 
politan of  Abyssinia. 

Though  the  Copts  are  remarkable  for 
their  general  detestation  of  all  other 
Christian  sects,  their  principal  tenets  as- 
simikte  widi  those  of  the  Latin  Church. 
They  acknowledge  seven  sacraments,  enjoin 
auricular  confession,  and  extreme  unctioa 
The  latter  is  administered  not  only  to 
persons  at  the  point  of  death,  but  to  peni* 
tents  who  have  done  meet  penance  after 
the  commission  of  grievous  sin.  Evil 
spirits  are  exorcised  ''with  candle,  wit^ 
book,  and  with  beU."  In  celebrating  the 
Holy  Eucharist  leavened  bread  is  used, 
which  has  previously  been  dipped  in  wine. 
The  Copts  are  most  rigorous  in  their  ob- 
servance of  fast  days.  Besides  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday  in  the  year,  the 
Lenten  fast  is  prolonged  to  fifty-five  days, 
during  which  no  manner  of  animal  food  is 
allowed — ^not  even  eggs,  milk,  or  cheese. 
Some  rites/however,  appear  to  be  borrowed 
either  from  their  Mo&lem  or  Jewish  neigh- 
bours. Thus,  circumcision  is  deemed 
eeaential,  in  addition  to  baptism  by 
unmersion. 

The  frequent  services  of  the  Coptic 
Ohurch  are  conducted  in  modem  Coptic, 
that  is  to  say,  in  Greek  Coptic,  which, 
although  not  spoken  by  the  monks,  is 
understood  by  them  all.  But  the  true 
Coptic,  the  language  of  the  Pharaohs,  is 
literally  a  dead  tongue.  Father  Vansteb, 
who  Tisited  Siout  in  1763,  states  that  he 
there  had  the  privUeee  of  seeing  the  last 
Copt  who  understood  his  own  language,. 
and  with  whom  it  was  to  die.  Being  eighty 
years  old,  and  very  deaf,  he  was  not  able 
to  gire  his  visitor  much  useful  information. 
Some  portions  of  the  service,  such  as  the 


Gospel,  are  first  read  in  Coptic  and  then 
explained  in  Arabic,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  understood  by  the  people. 

Naturally,  the  lives  of  the  saints  occupy 
a  large  place  in  Coptic  literature,  and  the 
place  of  highest  honour  next  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  St  Mark,  is  accorded  to  St. 
George — ^whether  to  the  real  St  George, 
England's  patron  saint,  or  to  that  evil 
G^rge,  also  bom  in  Cappadocia,  who 
headed  the  Arian  heresy  in  Alexandria, 
and  from  time  to  time  supezseded  St 
Athanasius  in  the  archbishopric,  is  not 
clear.  As  others,  besides  Gibbon  the 
historian,  have  confused  these  two,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  glance  at  their 
respective  histories,  and  as  England's 
St  G^rge  was  the  first  martyr  in  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian,  and  canonised 
sixty  years  bdfore  him  who  should  rather 
be  known  as  "  the  ex-contractor  of  Cap- 

Eiocia,"   we   will    glance   first   at   his 
tory. 

When  only  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was 
summoned  as  a  military  tribune  to  a 
Council  called  by  the  Emperor  to  dedde 
howmost  effectually  to  crush  the  Christians. 
Already  the  young  noUe  had  secretly  joined 
the  despised  sect  of  theNazarenes,  and  now, 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  cruel  Emperor, 
he  acknowledged  his  faith,  and  pleaded  for 
the  persecute  people.    Wonder  filled  all 

5 resent,  as  they  looked  on  the  inspired 
eauty  of  that  young  face,  but  no  pity  could 
stay  the  cruel  tortures  to  which  he  was 
subjected  Neverthdess,  he  was  miracu- 
lously preserved  through  all,  and  there  fol- 
lowed signs  and  wonders  which  led  to  the 
conversion  of  many. 

Finally,  he  was  beheaded;  but  even 
after  death,  he  reappeared  to  encourage 
warriors,  as  when,  during  the  Crusades, 
he  appeared  to  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon,  and  so  acquired  his  immortal 
fame  as  the  patron  of  chivaby.  So,  very 
quickly,  the  legend  took  form  which 
materialised  his  conflicts  with  spiritual 
foes,  and  transformed  them  into  the 
Dragon  of  the  Lybian  Desert — so  quickly, 
-indMd,  that  the  Emperor  Constantine  had 
a  painting  of  St  George  and  the  Dragon 
on  the  porch  of  his  palace  at  Constanti- 
nople, within  a  very  short  period  of  his 
death,  and  also  dedicated  a  church,  near 
the  sea,  to  his  honour. 

About  the  time  of  his  martyrdom,  there 
was  bom  that  other  George,  whom  Gibbon 
has  identified  with  England's  patron  saint, 
and  who,  he  states,  was  employed  on  the 
commissariat,  where  he  contrived  to  enrich 
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himself  considerably  at  ^e^  expense  of  the 
army.  On  his  becoming  a  convert  to 
Arianiam,  he  seems  to  have  tried  **  feedidtf 
the  flock  "  in  another  sense,  but  with  equid 
advantage  to  himself,  for,  having  been 
raised  to  the  archiepiBcopate  by  Con- 
stantias,  he  speedily  became  noted  for  the 
frightfal  cruelty  with  which  he  persecated 
the  Athanasians — pillaging  their  houses, 
homing  their  diuiehes,  torturing  and 
killing  without  mercy.  Men  w^re  scourged 
to  death,  and  women  who  refused  to  com- 
municate at  the  Arian  altar  were  also 
stripped  and  scourged;  the  consecrated 
elements  were  forced  into  their  mouths, 
and  they  were  beaten  on  the  face  till  none 
could  recognise  them.  Such  was  the  gentle 
shepherd  of  the  flock  who,  happfly,  was 
at  last  deposed  and  imprisoned  by  the 
Emperor  Julian,  and  the  people^-Ohristians 
and  pagans  alike  thirsting  forvengeanco-^ 
broke  open  the  prison  doors  and  murdered 
the  vile  Archbishop,  whose  body  they 
dragged  triumphantly  through  the  city, 
and  cast  into  the  sea.  The  Arians,  of 
course,  pronounced  thb  righteous  retri- 
bution to  be  a  "martyrdom";  «o  they 
canonised  their  bad  patriarch,  and  he  has 
ever  since  contrived  to  absorb  mudi  of  the 
reverence  due  to  the  true  saint 

Which  of  the  two  is  Mvered  by  the 
Copts  I  cannot  say.  But  I  know  that  we 
were  much  interested  when  visiting  a  very 
ancient  Oreek  church  in  Cairo,  dedicated 
to  St  Gkoige,  by  watohiaff  a  sisterhood  of 
Latin  nuns,  who^  like  oursdves,  were  doEing 
a  little  sightseeing.  They  were  of  very 
varied  nationality,  ranging  fi^un  pore 
negro  to  very  fair  Maltese,  and  the  kind 
old  priests  did  the  honours  of  the  saint 
with  charming  courtesy,  even  producing  his 
veritable  head  for  inspection.  Most  of  the 
sisters  kissed  it  reverently;  but  one  quietly 
whispered  to  me  that  it  could  not  possibly 
be  his  head,  as  the  head  of  the  true  saint — 
decapitated  by  order  of  Diocletian — was 
hopelessly  lost,  and  no  one  could  teU  where 
it  was. 

So  we  left  the  very  interesting  old 
church,  with  the  precious  though  dubious 
hesd,  and  drove  through  old  Cairo  till  we 
reached  a  Coptic  church,  more  than  a 
thousand  years  old,  buih  over  a  cav«  where 
the  Holy  Family  rested  on  their  fi^ht  into 
Egypt  It  was  indesoribably  dmy  and 
dreary,  and  the  old  priest  and  his  wife 
and  little  daughter  were  all  in  har^ 
mony  with  the  church,  and  seemed  to  us 
strangely  typical  of  the  decaying  Coptic 
Chnrch  of  Egypt 
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It  has  not  yet  been  done ;  but  the  follow- 
ing telegrams,  received   on  the  9di  and 
16di  of   April,   1883,  from  Crscow,  by 
the   Paris   Academy  of   Sciences,  show 
that    chemists    havte    come    very    near 
doiuff  it     ''  Q3[ygen  con^letely  liqnefied ; 
the  liquid  colourless  like  carbonic  add." 
''  Nitrogen  liquefied  by  eocplosioQ ;  iiqnid 
colourless."    Thus  the  two  elements  fiist 
makeup  atmoq»herie  air  have  actually  been 
liquefied^  the  soccsssful  operator  being  % 
Pole,  WroUewski,'  who  had  worked  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  French  ohemisti  Cailletet^ 
learnt  his  processes,  copied  hk  appatatas, 
and  then,  while  CaiUetet,  who   owns  a 
great  iron-foundry  down  in  Burgundy,  irai 
looking  after  his   Ikimaees,   went .  off  to 
Poland,   and    quietly   fimslied  what  his 
master  had  for  years  been  trying  sftsr. 
Hence   heart  •burnings^   of   which  more 
anon,  when  we  have  followed   the  chase 
up  to  the  point  where  CaUletBt  took  it 
up.    I  use  this  hunting  metaj^or,  for  tho 
liquefaction  of  gases  has  been  for  uoden 
chemists  a  continual  chase,  as  exciting  ss 
the  search  for  the  philosopher's  atone  was 
to  the  old  alchemists. 

Less  tium  two  hundred  and  fifty  yosn 
ago,  no  one  knew  anything  aboat  gas  of 
any  kind.  Pascal  was  among  the  inst  who 
guessed  that  air  was  ^  matter''  like  other 
things,  snd  therefore  prossod  on  the  esrdi's 
surflMe  witii  a  weight  proportioiied  to 
its  height.  Torticelu  had  ouide  a  similar 
gueM  two  years  before,  in  1645.  fink 
Pascal  proved  that  these  guesses  were  tme 
by  carrying  a  bavometsrto  the  top  of  tbs 
Puy  de  Ddme  near  Olennont  Three  yesn 
after.  Otto  von  Ouerecke  invented  the  air- 
pump,  and  showed  at  Magdeburg  hit 
grand  experiment — eight  horses  pulling 
each  way,  unable  to  detach  the  fcwo  henii- 
spheres  of  a  big  globe  out  of  which  the  «r 
had  been  pumped.  Then  Maiiotte  in 
France,  and  Boyle  in  England,  foimulated 
the'*Law,"whioh  the  Frendi  call  Mariotte's^ 
the  English  Boyle's,  that  pses  are  com' 
pxessiUe,  and  that  their  bulk  diminisheB 
in  proportion  to  the  pressure.  But  eleo- 
tricity  with  its  wonders  threw  pnenaatici 
into  the  background;  and,  tiU  Faraday, 
nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  venl^isg 
Boyle's  Law  except  by  Van  Manuii»4kHasr- 
lem  chemist^  who,  happening  to  trj  wliiethec 
the.  Law  applied  to  gaseous  mmmomt 
wasastonished  to  find  that  mder  a  pressias 
of  six  atmospheres'  that  gas  was  soddenly 
changed  into  a  colourless  liquid.     On  Van 
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Manun'«  experimant  Lavoisier  based  his 
famoas  genevalisation  that  all  bodies  will 
take  any  of  the  three  forms,  solid,  fluid, 
gaseons,  according'  to  the'  temperature  to 
which  they  are  Subjected — ^i.e.,  that  the 
densest  rock  is  only  a  solidified  vapour, 
and  the  lightest  gas  only  a  vaporised 
solid.  Nothing  came  of  it,  however,  till 
that  wonderful  bookbinder's-  apprentice, 
Faraday,  happened  to  read  Mrs.  Marcet's 
OonversatioBS  while  he  was  stitching  it 
for  binding,  and  thereby  had  his  mind 
opened;  and,  managing  to  hear  some  of 
Sir  H.  Davy's  lectures,  wrote  such  a  good 
digest  of  them,  accompanied  by  such  a  touch- 
ing lett^ — **  Do  free  me  from  a  trade  that 
I  hate,  and  let  me  be  your  bottle-washer" — 
that  the  good-hearted  Comishman  took  the 
poor  blacksmith's  son,  then  twenty-one 
years  old,  after  eight  years  of  book-stitching, 
and  made  him  his  assistant,  **  keeping  him 
in  his  place,"  i^evertheless,  which,  for  an 
assistant  in  those  days,  meant  feeding  with 
the  servants,  except  by  special  invitation. 

This  was  in  1823,  and  next  year  Faraday 
had  liquefied  chlorine,  and  soon  did  the 
same  for  a  dozen  more  gases,  among  them 
protoxide  of  nitrogen,  to  liquefy  which,  at  a 
temperature  of  fiflty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  was 
needed  a  pressure  of  sixty  atmospheres — 
sixty  times  the  pressure  of  the  air — Le., 
nine  hundred  pounds'  on  every  square  inch. 
Why,  the  strongest  boilers,  with  all  their 
thickness  of  iron,  their  rivets,  their  careful 
hammering  of  every  plate  to  guard  against 
weak  places,  are  cmly  calculated  to  stand 
abont  ten  atmospheres ;  no  wonder  then 
that  Faraday,  wil^  nothing  but  thick  glass 
tubes,  had  thirteen  explosions,  and  that  a 
fellow  -  experimenter   was    killed    while 
repeating  one  of  his  experiments.     How- 
ever, he  gave  •  out  his  "  Law,"  that  any  gas 
may    be  liquefied  if   you   put    pressure 
enough  on  it.     That  "if"  would  have  left 
matters  much  where  they  were  had  not 
Bussy,  in  1824,   argued:  '< Liquid  is  the 
middle  state  between  gaseous  and  solid. 
Cold  turns  liquids  into  solids;  therefore, 
probably  cold  will  turn  gases  into  liquids." 
He   proved  this  for  sulphurous  acid,  by 
aimply  plunging  a  bottle  of  it  in  salt  and 
ice;  and  it  is  by  combining  the  two,  cold 
and  piwssure,  that  all  subsequent  results 
have  been  attained.    How  to  produce  cold, 
then,  became  the  problem ;  and  oneway  is 
by  nifl;king  steam     You  cannot  get  steam 
without  borrowing  heat  from  something. 
Water  boils  at  two  hundred  and  twelve 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  then  you  may  go 
on  heating  and  heating  till  one  thousand 


degrees  more  heat  have  been  absorbed 
before  steam  is  formed.  The  thermometer, 
meanwhile,  never  rides  above  two 
hundred  and  twelve  degrees,  all  this 
extra  heat  becoming  what  is  called 
latent^  and  is  probably  employed  in 
keeping  asunder  the  particles  which  when 
closer  together  form  water.  The  greater 
the  ekpansive  force,  the  more  heat  becomes 
latent  or  used  up  in  this  way.  This 
explains  the  paradox  that^  while  the  steam 
from  a  kettle-spout  scalds  you,  yon  may 
put  your  hand  with  impunity  into  the  jet 
discharged  from  a  high -pressure  engine. 
The  Ugh  -  pressure  steam,  expanding 
rapidly  when  it  gets  out  of  confinement, 
uses  up  all  its  heat  (makes  it  all  *4atent") 
in  keeping  its  particles  distinct  It  is  the 
same  with  all  other  vapours:  in  expanding 
they  absorb  heat,  and,  therefore,  produce 
cold;  and,  therefore,  as  many  substances 
turn  into  steam  at  far  lower  temperatures 
than  water  does,  this  principle  of  "  latent 
heat,"  invented  by  Black,  and,  after  long 
rejection,  accepted  by  chemists,  has  been 
very  helpful  in  the  liquefying  of  gases  by 
producing  cold. 

The  simplest  ice-machine  is  a  hermeti- 
cally-sealed bottle  connected  with  an  air- 
pump.  Exhaust  the  air,  and  the  water 
begins  to  boil  and  to  grow  cold.  As  the  air 
is  drawn  ofiP,  the  water  begins  to  freeze;  and 
if — by  an  ingenious  device — the  steam  that 
it  generates  is  absorbed  into  a  reservoir  of 
sulphuric  acid,  or  any  other  substance  which 
has  a  great  affinity  for  watery  vapour,  a 
good  quantity  of  ice  is  obtained.  This  is 
the  practical  use  of  liquefying  gases ; 
naturally,  they  all  boil  at  temperatures 
much  below  that  of  the  ai^,  in  which  they 
exist  in  the  vaporised  state  that  follows 
after  boiling.  Take,  therefore,  your 
liquefied  gas;  let  it  boil  and  give  off  its 
steam.  This  steam,  absorbing  by  its  ex- 
pansion all  the  surrounding  heat,  may  be 
used  to  make  ice,  to  cool  beer-cellars,  to 
keep  meat  fresh  all  the  way  from  New 
Zealand,  or — as  has  been  largely  done  at 
Suez— to  cool  the  air  in  tropical  countries. 
Put  pressure  enough  on  your  gas  to  turn  it 
into  a  Mquid  state,  at  the  same  time  carry- 
ing away  by  a  stream  of  water  the  heat 
that  it  gives  off  in  liquefying.  Let  this 
liquid  gas  into  a  "  refrigerator,"  where  it 
boUs  and  steams,  and  draws  out  the  heat ; 
and  then  by  a  sucking-pump  drive  it  again 
into  the  compressor,  and  let  the  same 
process  go  on  ad  infinitum,  no  fresh  material 
being  needed,  nothing,  in  fact^  but  the 
worldng  of  the  pump.     Sulphurous  acid  is 
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a  favourite  gas,  ammonia  is  another ;  and — 
beeides  the  above  practioal  uses — they  have 
been  employed  in  a  number  of  startling 
experiments. 

Perhaps  the  stransest  of  these  is  getting 
a  bar  of  ice  oat  of  a  red-hot  platinum 
crucible.     The  object  of  using  platinum  is 
simply  to  resist  Uie  intense  heat  of  the 
furnace  in  which  the  crucible  is  placed. 
Pour  in  sulphurous  acid  and  then  fill  up 
with  water.    The  cold  raised  by  vaporis- 
ing the  add  is  so  intense  that  the  water 
wul  freeze  into  a  solid  mass.     Indeed,  the 
temperature  sometimes  goes  down  to  more 
than  eighty  degrees  below  freezing.     A 
stiU  more    striking   experiment   is   that 
resulting  from  the  liquefying  of  nitrous 
oxide — protoxide  of  nitrogen,  or  laughing- 
gas.     This  gfts  needs,  as  was  said,  great 
pressure   to    liquefy    it    at    an   ordinary 
temperature.      At   freezing-point    only  a 
pressure  of  thirty  atmospheres  is  needed 
to  liquefy  it     It  then  boils  if  exposed  to  the 
air,  radiating  cold — or,  rather,  absorbing 
heat — till  it  falls  to  a  temperature  low 
enough  to  freeze  mercury.    But  it  still, 
wonderful  to  say,  retains  the    property 
which,  alone  of  all  the  gases,  it  shares  with 
oxygen  —  of   increasing    combustion.     A 
match  that  is  almost  extinguished  bums  up 
again  quite  brightly  when  thrust  into  abag  of 
ordinary  laughing-gas ;  while  a  bit  of  char- 
coal, with  scarcely  a  spark  left  in  it»  glows  to 
the  intensest  white  heat  when  brought  In 
contact  with  this  same  gas  in  its  liquid 
form,  so  that  you  have  the  charcoal  at,  say, 
two  thousand  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the 
gas  at  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees 
below  zero.     Carbonic  acid  gas  is  just  the 
opposite  of  nitrous  oxide,in  that  it  quenches 
fire  and  destroys  life ;  but,  when  liquefied^ 
it  develops  a  like  intense  cold.    Liquefy 
it  and  collect  it  under  pressure,  in  strong 
cast-iron  vessels,  and  then  suddenly  open 
a  tap  and  allow  the  vapour  to  escape.    In 
expanding,  it  grows  so  cold — or,  strictly 
speaking,  absorbs,  makes  latent,  so  much 
heat — ^that  it  produces  a  temperature  low 
enough  to  turn  it  into  fog  and  then  into 
frozen  fog,  or  snow.     This  snow  can  be 
gathered  in  iron  vessels,  and  mixed  with 
ether    it   forms   the   strongest   freezing 
mixture    known,    turning    mercury    into 
something  like  lead,  so  that  you  can  beat 
the  frozen  metal  with  wooden  mallets  and 
can  mould  it  into  medals  and  such-like. 

Amid  these  and  such-like  curious  experi- 
ments, we  must  not  forget  the  "  Law,"  that 
the  state  of  a  substance  depends  on  its 
temperature— solid  when  it  is*  frozen  hard 


enough,  liquid  under  sufficient  preBsnie, 
gaseous  when  free  from  pressure  and 
at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature.  Bat 
though  first  Farculay,  and  then  the 
various  inventors  of  refrigerating-machines 
— Garr6,  Tellier,  Natterer,  Thilorier—Buc- 
ceeded  in  liquefying  so  many  gases, 
hydrogen  and  the  two  elements  of  the 
atmosphere  resisted  all  efibrta.  Byplongiog 
oxygen  in  the  sea,  to  the  depth  of  a  lescne, 
it  was  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  four 
hundred  atmospheres,  but  there  was  no  sign 
of  liquefaction.  Again,  Berthelot  fastened 
a  tube,  strong  and  very  narrow,  and  foil  of 
air,  to  a  bulb  filled  with  mercury.  The 
mercury  was  heated  until  its  expansioQ 
subjected  the  air  to  a  pressure  of  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  atmospheres — all  that 
ttie  glass  could  stand — but  the  air  remiuned 
unchanged.  Gailletet  managed  to  get  one 
thousand  pressures  by  pumping  mercory 
down  a  long,  flexible  steel  tube  upon  a  very 
strong  vessel,  full  of  air ;  but  nothing  came 
of  it,  except  the  bursting  of  the  vessel,  nor 
was  there  any  more  satisfactory  result  in 
the  case  of  hydrogen. 

One  result,  at  any  rate,  was  established 
— that  iiiere  is  no  law  of  compression 
like  that  named  after  Boyle  or  Mariotte, 
but  that  every  gas  behaves  in  a  way  of 
its  own,  without  reference  to  any  of 
the  others,  each  having  its  own  "  critical 
point"  of  temperature,  at  which,  under 
a  certain  pressure,  it  is  neither  liquid 
nor  gaseous,  but  on  the  border-land  be- 
tween the  two,  and  will  remain  in  thin 
condition  so  long  as  the  temperature 
remains  the  same.  Hence,  air  being  jost 
in  this  state  of  gaseo-liquid,  the  first  step 
towards  liquefying  it  must  be  to  lower  its 
temperature,  and  so  get  rid  of  its  vapoor 
by  increasing  its  density.  The  plan 
adopted,  both  by  CaiUetet  in  Paris,  and  by 
Baoul  Pictet  (heir  of  a  great  scientific 
name)  in  Geneva,  was  to  lower  the  tem- 

5erature  by  letting  off  high-pressure  steam. 
'his  had  been  so  successful  in  the  case  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  as  to  turn  the  vapour 
into  snow;  and  in  1877  Gailletet  pumped 
oxygen  into  a  glass  tube,  until  the  pres- 
sure was  equal  to  three  hundred  atmo- 
spheres. He  then  cooled  it  to  four  degrees 
Fahrenheit  below  zero,  and,  opening  a 
valve,  let  out  a  jet  of  gaseoua  vapoui) 
which,  while  expanding,  caused  intense 
cold,  lowering  the  temperature  acme  three 
hundred  degrees,  and  turning  the  jet  of 
vapour  into  fog.  Here,  then,  was  a 
partial  liquefaction,  and  the  same  was 
effected  in  the  case  of  nitrogen.    Pictet 
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did  much  the  same  thing.  Having  set  up 
at  Oeneva  a  great  ice-works  (his  refrigera- 
ting agency  being  sulphuroos  acid  in  a 
bomng  state),  he  had  all  the  necessary 
apparatus,  and  was  able  to  subject  oxygen 
to  a  pressure  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
atmoepheres,  and  by  means  of  carbonic 
acid  boiling  in  vacuo,  to  cool  the  vessel 
contaming  it  down  to  more  than  two  hun- 
dred degrees  Fahrenheit  below  zero.  He 
oould  not  watch  the  condition  in  which  the 
m  was;  but  it  was  probably  liquefied, 
for,  when  a  valve  was  suddenly  opened,  it 
began  to  bubble  furiously,  and  rushed  out 
in  the  form  of  steam.  Pictet  thought  he 
had  also  succeeded  in  liquefying  hyc&ogen, 
the  foggy  vapour  of  the  jet  being  of  a 
steely  grey  colour ;  for  hydrogen  has  long 
been  suspected  to  be  a  meUJ,  of  which 
water  is  an  oxide,  and  hydrochloric  acid  a 
chlorida  Nay,  some  solid  fragments  came 
oat  with  the  jet  of  vapour,  and  fell  like 
small  shot  on  the  floor,  and  at  first  the 
sanguine  experimenter  thought  he  had 
actuidly  solidified  the  lightest  of  all  known 
substances.  This,  however,  was  a  mis- 
take; it  was  some  portion  of  his  appa- 
ratus which  had  got  melted.  Neither  had 
the  liquefaction  of  oxygen  or  nitrogen  been 
actually  witnessed,  though  the  result  had 
been  seen  in  the  jet  of  foggy  vapour. 

CaiUetet  was  on  the  point  of  tiTing  his  ex- 
periment over  again  in  vacuo,  so  as  to  get  a 
lower  temperature,  when  the  telegrams  from 
Wroblewdd  showed  that  the  Pole  had  got 
the  start  of  him.    Along  with  a  colleague, 
Obszewski,  CaiUetet's  disloyal  pupil   set 
ethylene  boiling  in  vacuo,  and  so  brought 
the  temperature  down  to  two  hundred  and 
seventy  degrees  Fahrenheit  below  zero. 
This  was  the  lowest  point  yet  reached,  and 
it    was  enouffh  to  turn  oxygen  into  a 
liquid  a  litdeless  dense  thui  water,  having 
ita  "  critical  point"  at  about  one  hundred 
and  aixty-eight  degrees  Fahrenheit  below 
zero.     A  few  days  after,  nitrogen   was 
liquefied    by  the    same   pair  of  experi- 
menters, under  greater  atmospheric  pressure 
at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature. 

The  next  thmg  is  to  naturally  ask: 
What  is  the  use  of  all  this  %  That  remains 
to  be  proved.  The  most  unlikely  chemical 
truths  have  often  broueht  about  immense 
practical  results.  All  Uiat  we  can  as  yet 
say  isj  that  there  is  now  no  exception  to  the 
law  that  matter  of  all  kinds  is  capable 
of  taking  the  three  forms,  solid,  aqueous, 
gaseoua. 

The  French  savans  are  not  content  with 
this.     Thev  are  verv  indimant  at 


Wroblewski  stealing  Cailletet's  crown  just 
as  it  was   going   to   be   placed  on  the 
Frenchman's  head.    It  was  sharp  practice, 
for  all  that  a  scientific  discoverer  has  to  look 
to  is  the  fame  which  he  wins  among  men. 
The  Academy  took  no  notice  of  the  inter- 
loping Poles,  but  awarded  to  Gailletet  the 
Lacaze  Prize,  their  secretary,  M.  Dumas, 
then  lying  sick  at  Cannes,  expressing  their 
opinion  in  the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote.  '*It 
is  Cailletet's  apparatus,"  says  M.  Dumas, 
"  which  enabled  the  others  to  do  what  he 
was  on  the  point  of  accomplishing.    He, 
therefore,  deserves  the  credit  of  invention ; 
the  others  are  merely  clever  and  successful 
manipulatora     What  has  been  done  is  a 
great  fact  in  the  history  of  science,  and  it 
will  link  the  name  of  CaiUetet  with  those 
of  Lavoisier  and  Faraday."     So    far  M 
Dumas,  who  mighty  one  fancies,  have  said 
something   for   Pictet,  only    a    fortnight 
behind  CaiUetet  in  the  experiment  which 
practically  liquefied  oxvgen.     His  case  is 
quite  different  from  'Wrobiewski's,  for  he 
and  CaUletet  had  been  working  quite  inde- 
pendently, just  as  Leverrier  and  Adams 
had  been  when  both  discovered  the  new 
planet   Neptune.    Such   coiuGidenoes    so 
often  happen  when  the  minds  of  men  are 
turned  to  the  same  subject    Well,  the 
scientific  world  is  satisfied  now  that  the 
elements  of  air  can  be  Uquefied ;  but  I  want 
to  see  the  air  itself  liquefied,  as  what  it  is — 
a  mechanical,  nota  chemical  compound.  For 
from  such  UquefieM^tion  one  foresees  a  great 
many  useful  results.    You  might  carry  your 
air  about  with  you  to  the  bottom  of  mines 
or  up  in  balloons;  you  might  even,  per- 
haps, store  up  enough  by-andf-by  to  last  for 
a  voyage  to  the  moon. 

GIVING  IN  MARRIAGE. 

Comb,  let  us  sit  together  for  a  space, 

In  this  Btill  room  remote  from  friendly  mirtli, 
Afar  from  light  and  music,  face  to  face, 

Each  unto  each  the  dearest  thing  on  earth. 
Loye,  they  have  left  us,  our  two  bonny  brides. 

Our  tall  grave  ^1,  our  winsome  laup^hing  pet ; 
Ah  me  !   How  wide  the  chasm  that  divides 

Our  life  from  theirs ;  how  far  their  feet  are  set 
From  the  calm  path  they  trod  with  us  so  long. 

How  we  shall  miss  them,  we  who  loved  them  so, 
On  winter  nights  when  winds  are  blowing  strong, 

On  summer  mornings,  when  the  roses  blow. 
But— happy  bat— we  still  clasp  hand  in  hand. 

Eye  stiU  meets  eye,  and  true  hearts  understand. 

Love,  they  have  left  us  empty  of  the  mirth 
That  cheered  our  homestead  while  they  sojourned 
here; 

Yea,  they  have  left  us  lonely  on  the  earth, 
Lone,  but  toother,  solitude  most  dear ; 

Ah,  Qod,  go  with  them  to  the  stranger-nests. 
That  love  has  built  for  them  and  theirs  to  come, 

God  keep  all  warm  and  living  in  their  breasts 

T^vaV  ftnlv  flanriA    tho  a1(:ar.flrA  nf  Krtma 
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Dear,  they  have  left  us :  \ra  no  longer  hold 
The  fint,  befit  place,  aowoFer  leal  each  heart, 

Yet  have  we  treasure  left,  reflnbd  gold, 
Love's  sterling  ore,  without  its  bas^'ef  part. 

The  wide  old  hooae  hai  lost  its  nestliiiff  birds, 
But  we  are  left.  Ah,  love,  what  neea  of  words ! 


CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLISH 
COUNTIE& 

NOBFOUC 

In  Norfolk  nothing  is  strongly  accen- 
tuated No  striking  features  present 
themselves  in  its  scenery  or  in  its  history. 
At  first  eight  what  is  more  doll  and  unin- 
teresting than  this  wide,  flat  country  with 
its  margin  of  low,  sandy  coast  1  ^d  its 
records,  dozens  of  volumes  full  of  the 
chronicles  of  manors,  with  a  notice  here 
and  there  how  some  Brown,  of  Topthorpe, 
assumed  an  augmentation  of  his  coat  in 
the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  odd ! 

Aiid  yet  a  small  acquaintance  with  the 
country  will  disclose  a  certain  charm  and 
attraction  peculiar  to  itself.  The  coast — 
with  its  low,  sandy  bluffs,  protecting  little 
fishing-villages  thatcrouch  beneath;  with  its 
wide-stretching  dunes,  or  denes,  according 
to  local  parlance ;  with  its  lonely  lighthouses 
looking  over  the  less  lonely  sear— has  a  fine 
sea-salt  flavour  about  it  even  where  most 
dreary  and  bare.  There  is  no  hard  and 
fast  Ime  between  land  and  water.  Broad 
rivers  with  placid  even  flow  and  bordered 
by  reeds^  and  bulrushes ;  soppy  lands  and 
marshy  pastures,  that  a  high  spring-tide 
will  turn  into  a  lake  again;  the  broad, 
with  its  shivering  margin  of  feathery 
growths  and  its  placid,  mirror-like  surface 
within — everything  seems  of  the  water, 
watery.  The  sky  has  a  gl6amin  it  as  of 
water,  with  strange  plays  of  colour  from 
the  scudding  sea-drift;  white  sails  dart  and 
gleam  among  the  dank  marshes,  and  we 
feel  that  the  wild  northern  sea  has  still  a 
hold  of  us,  far  away  as  it  may  lurk  beyond 
the  low,  watery  horizon,  iSut  there  is  a 
shore  to  this  watery  land,  lines  of  low  hills, 
with  trees  scattered  along  the  ridge,  and 
yellowcomstackstbatglistenintiietempered 
sunshine.  Then  we  come  upon  snatches 
of  river  scenes  of  more  inland  aspect,  bits 
of  "  Old  Grome  "  in  quiet  reaehes,  with  milla 
and  homesteads  clustered  under  lite  shelter 
of  fine  old  trees.  And  then,  perfaaps«  we 
come  to  a  deep,  loamy  coun^  shut  up 
among  trees  and  hedgerows,  with  damp, 
shaded  highways  running  between  long 
park-palings,  where  innumerable  wood- 
pigeons  whirr  among  the  trees,  and  ^aU- 
eaten  turnips  lie  unconsidered  by  the  road- 


side, denoting  that  this  is  a  land  of  plenty  for 
all  kinds  of  beasts  and  fowls.  Here  the 
fre6-spoken  hardy  sea  and  river  folk  are 
no  longer  seen,  and  instead  we  have  the 
old  hucksteir-woman  with  her  cart  and 
donkey,  and  her  red  handkerchief  tied 
round  her  bonnet;  or  the  pig-jobber  rattling 
by  in  his  market  cart,  or  the  halfsipsy 
horse-dealer  with  a  string  of  young  colta 

Thezi  there  is  the  little  town  with  its 
open  space,  half  market-place  and  half 
vlUage-green  J  the  church  looking  on  from 
its  wickly  peopled  gravevard — a  chnreh 
with  a  quaint  old  Tudor  porch,  and 
within  the  stiff  e£Sgies  of  long-forgotten 
worthies  in  niiOfs  and  scarlet  go?ms ;  and 
standing  back  among  trees  and  ahruba  are 
the  comfortable  red-brick  houses  of  the 
ruling  society  of  the  place,  while  the  town 
finally  dies  away  into  the  country  again 
in  rows  of  mud  and  plaster  cottages,  wiih 
here  and  there  some  fantastic  abode  in 
which  the  eccentric  genius  of  its  prond 
proprietor  has  found  vent 

The  eccentricity  and  character  wludi  mark 
the  inland-dwelling  people  of  Norfolk,  with 
a  humour  shy  and  evanescent  that  cin 
hardly  be  rendered  in  words,  are  very  much 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  isolated  nature  of  the 
East  Anglian  land,  which  seems  never  to 
have  forgotten  its  once  independent  exist- 
ence, and  has  preserved  its  feudal  consti- 
tution and  andeint  usages  with  faithfal 
tenacity. 

It  is  strange  outside  the  eatewky  of  some 
half-feudal  castle  to  hear  the  boys  crying 
out "  Larges,  larges  I "  as  they  importune  the 
passing  stranger,  exactly  as  if  they  were 
part  of  the  crowd  thkt  had  just  broken  np 
from  some  tournament  And  there  is  a 
certain  magniloquence  of  diction  often  to 
be  noticed  among  the  p^opK  A  thunder- 
storm th^y  call  a  tetbpest,  and  the  smallest 
patch  of  level  ground  is  dubbed  a  plain. 
The  birds,  too,  have  their  own  peculiar 
names  in  Norfolk.  '  The  barley-biiti  is  the 
nightingide,  because  it  comes,  or  used  to 
come,  at  the  time  of  barley-sowinff.  The 
bloodolph  is  the  bullfinch,  the  cadoaw  the 
jackdaw.  The  bittern  iD  known  as  the 
bottlebump,  and  the  thruAi  bears  the  more 
poetic  name  of  mavish. '  The  goldfinch, 
again,  is  knowii  as  Kin^  Hany  redcap: 
and  the  blackcap  bears  th^  same  roral 
title  With  its  characteristic  difference. 
The  chaffinch,  too,  is  knowii  as  the 
spink,  whOe  the  March-bird  is  not  tiie  eea- 
blue  bird  of  the  poet,  but  the  oommon 
frog,  whose  inoet  tomphatie  notes  are  heard 
during  that  inohth. 
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Then,  ih  addition  to  his  local  phraa^ 
the  Norfolk  peasant  has  a  certain  thickness 
of  at»torance,  as  if  the  tongue  were  too 
large  for  the  month,  so  tkuit  his  speech 
is  often  difficult  of  comprehension  by  a 
stranger.     But  he  is  generally  kind  and 
conrteous,  with  a  natural  unstudied  polite- 
ness whidi  makes  a  stranger  an  object  of 
interest   and   good-wilL      Ethnologically, 
I  oar  Norfolk   man    is    rather   puszling. 
He  ooght  to   be   an  example   of  pure 
Scsndmayian  blood — a  mixture,  that  is, 
of  Anglian  and  Danish — ^blue-eyed,  light< 
haired,  tall,  and  lithe;  like  the  Angles^ 
who  were  called  Angels  in  the  Soman 
market-place.     And,  no  doubt,  here  and 
there  you  may  find  such-  a  type ;  but  a 
more  prevailing  one,  in  many  parts,  is  that 
of  a  dark-complexioned  people,  rather  small 
in  Btature^dark  and  hairy,  with  black  locks 
natorally  curled  and  wavy. 

Likely  enough  the  wide  seaboard  and 
exposed  coast  of  East  Anglia,  which  seemed 
to  invite  invasion,  have  been  the  means  of 
preserving  the  ancient  settlers  on  the  land 
throagh  the  stress  of  subsequent  invasions 
and  conquests.  •   Hardy  colonists  from  the 
north  had  setded  upon  the  sandy  shores  of 
the  inlets  and  fioi^s,  scarcely  yet  aban- 
doned by  the  waves,  uninviting  to  any 
but  the  true  children  of  the  sea;  had 
settled  there  in  friendly  guise,  while  still 
the  stem  rule  of  Rome  kept  order  through 
the  land.    The    amicable    relations  that 
existed  between  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
and  the  seafaring  settlers  on  the  coast, 
seem  to  hate  softened  the  horrors  of  the 
subsequent  Anglo-Saxon  invasion,  seebg 
that  these  came  rather  among  kinsmen  than 
among  ibes.     There  is  strong  rtason,  too, 
for  believing  that,  as  the  Koman  rulers 
found  the  village  system,  such  as  it  existed 
among  all  the  settled  races  in  the  land,  an 
excellent  fiscal  orgamsationi  and  left  it 
untouched,  so  also  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
were   often   satisfied  with  becoming  the 
lords   and  masters  ot   the   village   com- 
munities, and  left  the  actual  cultivators  of 
the  soil  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  their 
conqaenwi.  And  the  Norman,  coming  after, 
witii  his  manorial  system  and  its  belong* 
ings,  changed  the  name  of  the  community 
without  vitally  altering  its  constitution. 

Thus,  perhaps,  it  happened  that  East 
Anglia  was  never  very  strong  under  the 
rale  of  its  petty  Idngs ;  it  had  more  culti- 
vators than  fighting-men,  and  became  suc- 
cesaiToly  tiie  prey  to  stronger  powera 
Tkieix  came  the  Danes  and  wrought  their 
-will  over  the  whole  country,  so  says  the 


Saxon  chronicle.  But.  here  il^dn  it  is  not 
quite  certain  thatt  the  Danes  did  not  find 
many  kinsmen  and  adherents  among  the 
actual  inlutbitants  of  the  Umd.  The  whole 
coast  population  seems  (di^erfuUy  to  have 
joinea  with  the  Danes  in  an  attack  by  sea 
upon  Exeter,  and  the  East  Anglian  may 
have  considered  the  Western  man — and  the 
prejudice  has  continued  to  quite  recent 
times — ^more  of  a  foe  than  thie  Dana 

The  isolation  of  East  Anglia  appears  also 
in  its  religious  history.  It  was  not  from 
Canterbury  that  Christianity  came  to  it,  but 
from  Bargundy,  whence  came  Felix  with 
his  band  of  nussionary  monks,  or  earlier 
still,  perhaps,  from  Irdand  and  the  primi- 
tive Celtic  Church.  It  was  these  Irish 
missionaries,  perhaps,  who  brought  with 
them  the  way  of  building  the  strange 
round  towers  which  are  scattered  here  and 
there  along  the  coast  Others  again  ascribe 
the  round  towers  to  the  Danes,  and  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  towers  are  generally  in 
the  vicinity  of  old  Danish  settlaments. 

In  churches  of  all  the  different  eras  of 
(Gothic  architecture,  Norfolk  is  particularly 
rich,  and,  before  the  Beformation,  the  county 
was  thickly  studded  with  priories.  Almost 
equal  in  popular  estimation  to  the  shrine 
of  Si  Thomas  k  Backet  at  Oanterburyi  was 
that  of  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham.  And  the 
devout  pilgrim  could  hardly  boast  himself 
an  accomplished  palmer,  unless  he  had 
visited  these  two  great  English  shrines,  as 
well  as  the  tomb  oi  St  James,  at  Oampo* 
Stella,  in  Spain. 

^'Ihave  heard  of  Saynt  lames,"  says 
Erasmus,  in  an  old  En^ish  translation  of  his 
Peregrinations,  **  bat  I  prayyou  describe 
to  me  the  Kyngdome  of  Walsyngham.'' 
<'  At  the  uttermost  part  of  all  Enghmd,"  is 
the  reply.  And  the  description  is  not  far 
from  accurate  at  the  present  day,  for  Wal- 
singham is  a  long  way  from  everywhere, 
and  a  pilgrimage  there  involves  a  consider- 
able sacrifice  of  tima  But  in  the  old  days 
when  pilgrims  travelled  mostly  afoot,  there 
was  a  continual  stream  of  them.  From  the 
south  they  came  through  Newmarket,. 
Brandon,  and  Fakenham,  by  a  track  still 
known  as  the  Palmers'  Way.  From  the 
north  and  the  fen  country  the  track  crossed 
the  Wash  by  Long  Sutton,  and  passed 
through  Lyzm,  where  a  beautiful  lady 
chape^  with  elaborate  groined  roof,  is  said 
to  have  been  built  of  the  benefaotiona  of 
pilgrims.  Another  great  road  led  through 
Norwich  and  Attlebridge,  by  Bee  Hospital,, 
where  lodging  for  thirteen  poor  pilgrims 
was  ready  every  night 
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There  ia  little  to  aho w  of  the  once  famous 
temple  of  Walaingham.  A  rained  chancel 
arch^  a  gateway,  and  aome  fragmentary 
cloiatera  are  all  that  remain  of  the  grand 
church  which  fell  into  rain  ere  it  was  com- 
pletely finiahed.  Eraamoa,  joat  before  the 
Reformation,  fonnd  the  church  atill  in 
progress,  the  windows  yet  onglaaed  and 
the  cdd  wind  aweeping  through  the  newly- 
built  aialea.  But  the  grand  church  was  the 
outer  casket  only ;  the  original  ahrine  was 
contained  in  a  little  wooden  chapel  within 
the  church,  "  on  eyther  syde  a  ly ttle  door 
where  the  pilgrims  goe  through,"  and 
within  waa  the  image  of  Our  Lady,  and 
the  shrine  all  blazing  with  gold  and 
jewels  of  richness  most  marveUous;  and 
everything  sparkling  to  the  bewildered 
gaae  in  the  light  of  innumerable  twinkling 
tapers,  whQe  the  fumes  of  fragrant  incense 
added  to  the  half-intoxication  of  the 
soena  Outside  was  another  little  chapel 
full  of  marvels,  and,  before  the  chapel,  a 
little  house,  where  there  waa  a  couple  of 
pita,  both  full  of  water  to  the  brim.  The 
wella  still  remain  pure  and  cold  through 
all  theae  changes,  and  these  are  the  famous 
wishine-weUs  of  Walaingham,  that  probably 
were  tne  firat  objecta  of  pilgrimage  long 
before  even  the  faith  of  Ghriat  waa  known  in 
the  land. 

^  But  while  Walaingham  ia  far  to  aeek,  it 
liee  within  the  richeat,  pleaaantest  part  of 
Norfolk,  the  little  river  Stiffkey— how  can 
we  give  a  river  such  a  barbaroua  name  t — 
running  through  a  pleasant  wooded  vale ; 
and  there  is  the  ruined  hall  of  Stiffkey,  built 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  to  bound  the  viata. 
Holkham,  too,  ia  doae  by^  the  proud 
deameane  of  the  Cokea,  clever  lawyers, 
mighty  cattle-breeders,  great  farmers ;  and 
Bumham  Thorpe,  in  whoae  rectory-house 
waa  bom  the  great  English  aea-captain, 
Horatio  Nelaoa  AU  thia  coast,  indeed,  is 
redolent  with  memories  of  sroftt  sea- 
captains.  Sir  John  Naribrd,  Sir  Christopher 
M]rnnes,  Sir  Cloudealey  Shovel,  Lord 
Hawke— all  theae,  and  many  others,  were 
Norfolk  men. 

Then  there  is  Clay,  onoe  a  haven  on  the 
coast,  but  now  some  little  distance  inland, 
for  the  sea  is  receding  on  this  northern  shore 
of  Norfolk.  Cley  waa  a  haven  of  refiige  in 
the  year  1406,  when  a  atorm-tossed  galley 
put  in  there — a  galley  filled  with  people  of 
quality,  whom  the  atout  fiaherfolk  of  Cley 
would  not  auffer  to  depart  when  the  atorm 
abated*  The  young  prince  of  Scotland 
proved  to  be  one  of  uie  captivea — the  poet 
prince,  whoae  muae  had  aurely  never  found 


expression  but  for  the  aeduaion  of  the  loog 
captivity  that  he  owed  to  theae  men  St 
Cley.  A  sturdy,  somewhat  combattve  race 
are  the  fishermen  all  along  this  dsngenma 
coaat,  as  at  Sherringham,  a  fiahing-fillaga, 
whoae  men  have  a  time-honoured  feud  with 
the  fishermen  of  Yarmouth. 

More  to  the  weat,  where  the  coaat  taksB 
a  deep  indent,  and  where  the  people  oi 
Hunatanton,  from  their  red  difib,  can  watch 
the  aettbg  aun  sinking  into  the  waves,  the 
aea  has  retreated  atill  farther,  partly 
moved  thereto  by  the  dykes  and  banks  that 
have  been  raiaed  by  acquiaitive  humanity. 
Thus  tiiiere  is  Castle  Riaing,  under  whose 
walls  once  the  royal  navy  of  a  remote 
period  might  have  been  moored,  while  now 
the  great  lonely  Norman  keep  looks  out 
over  marshes  and  pastures  to  the  long,  high 
sea-line.    As  the  old  rhyme  saya : 

Rifling  waa  a  market  town 

When  Lynn  was  but  a  barrea  down. 

But  Lynn,  for  a  parvenu  town,  has  an 
air  of  very  respectable  antiquity,  rather 
Dutch  in  ita  quaint  mixture  of  riiipa  and 
houaea,  and  with  the  atir  of  modem  progrsss 
in  the  midat  of  much  that  haa  an  antique 
flavour,  such  aa  the  fine  old  priory  ohuich 
of  St  Mamret'a,  with  ita  twin  towera.  As 
the  key  of  East  Anglia  on  the  north,  and 
guarding  the  paaaes  to  the  fena,  Lynn  has 
fuwajra  had  a  certain  importance,  and 
acquired  the  royal  patronage  and  ita  royal 
title  in  conaequence.  From  Lynn  Emg 
John  set  out  on  his  periloua  and  diaaatrous 
march  across  the  Wash,  and  the  stem-faced 
men  who  aet  out  from  Lynn  with  Eug^e 
Aram,  in  Hood'a  poem,  had  all  the  mists 
and  fioods  of  the  fen  country  before  them 
on  their  melancholy  march  to  the  north 
countrie. 

And  here  we  are  not  far  from  the 
Walpole  country,  that  stiff  and  at^tely 
Houghton,  which  the  great  minister- 
notorious,  perhaps,  rather  £an  great — ^raised 
in  hia  pride,  to  worthily  houae  tiie  race  he 
had  raiaed  to  distinction. 

The  Walpoles,  indeed,  are  racy  of  the 
soil,  and  take  their  name  from  the  pair  of 
villages  which,  in  their  turn,  were  callad 
after  the  old  Boman  bank,  or  wall,  that 
protected  the  adjacent  lands.  Some  Uack 
little  tarn  amon^  the  faoga  gave  the 
hamleta  their  diatmotive  title,  the  Wall- 
pool,  while  other  viUi^gea,  Walton  and 
Waliioken,  on  the  aame  line  of  embank- 
ment, perpetuate  the  memory  of  tiie  work 
of  the  Roman  engineera.  It  ia  reccffded 
that  Walpole  was  once  the  pauuage  over 
the  sands  to  the  Linoolnahiie  coast,  two 
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miles  away,  bat  now  a  broad  tract  of  re- 
claimed land  stretches  between  the  village 
and  the  sea.     Bat  with  Hooghton  i£e 
Walpoles  had  been  connected  for  many 
generations.    And  there,  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  oentory,  might  yoang 
Robert  Walpole  be  met  with,  daily  riding 
his  pony  to  and  from  Massingham  village, 
where  he  was  taught  by  the  village  pedant, 
in  a  room  over  the  porch  of  the  village 
chorch.     When  his  political  career  haid 
closed,  Sir  Bobert  glacUy  threw  himself  into 
the  life  of  the  coantry  sqnire.    He  might 
have  been  seen  driving  about  his  estate  in 
a  gig  of  ponderous  appearance,  with  the 
family  arms  and  the  Insignia  of  the  Bath 
embiaasoned  on  either  side.    Bailding  and 
hantmg  occapied  his  time    till    he  was 
gammoned  to  join  his  ancestors  in  the 
family  vault.  A  son  and  grandson  snoceeded 
him,  the  latter  soon  dissipating  what  his 
ancestor  had  aecumolated  with  so  much 
pains.      Racing,  hawking,  bnll-baiting — 
67ery  expensive  amusement  was  pursued 
by  the  young  Earl  with  feverish,  restless 
eagerness.      The   Houghton    Meeting    at 
Newmarket  is  a  solitary  memorial  of  his 
devotion  to  horse-racing,  and  he  is  credited 
in  local  annals  with  introducing  the  present 
breed  of  greyhoands  and  the  practice  of 
coursing   among    the    sporting    men    of 
Norfolk  and  Newmarket 

The  premature  death  of  his  grandson, 
without  lawful  progeny,  brought  Horace 
Walpole  the  title  of  Earl,  for  which  he  had 
no  particular  relish,  in  his  old  age,  and  an 
eneumbered  estate,  which  brought  him 
more  trouble  than  profit  He  had  little 
sympathv  with  tibie  race  of  country  sqaires, 
of  wUch  the  Walpoles  had  been  the 
embodiment — ^perhaps  he  was  not  even  of 
their  blood — ^and  Horace  never  even  visited 
Houghton  after  it  came  into  his  possession 
till,  in  the  year  1797,  his  body  was  taken 
to  the  damp  and  chilly  mausoleum  of 
the  Walpoles  in  St  Martin's  Ghuroh,  at 
Houghton.  A  resting-plaoe  in  St  James's, 
Picisadillv,  with  a  marble  urn  to  mark  the 
spot^  and  an  angel  of  quality  weeping  at 
the  side,  would  have  been  more  appro* 

{>riate  to  the  career  of  such  a  thorough 
over  of  the  town  and  the  fashion. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  enter  into 
the  family  history  of  the  people  of  distinc- 
tion in  Norfolk.  Nowhere  is  the  ground 
more  thickly  studded  with  parks  and  halls ; 
nowhere  has  the  manorial  system  taken 
deeper  root,  or  been  more  universally 
applied.  But  one  family  deserves  men- 
tion, though  long  eztincti  not  for  its  own 


importance,-  but  as  having  preserved  to 
posterity  through  a  series  of  lucky  accidents 
a  vivid,  lifelike  chronicle  of  the  events  of 
the  dark  and  dubious  years  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  and  the  subsequent  period. 

The  Pastons  were  small  country  gentry 
in  origin,  taking  their  name  from  a  village 
near  the  coast  of  Norfolk.  Close  to 
Paston  are  the  remains  of  Broomholm 
Priory,  situate  by  the  seashore,  with  a  flat, 
unbroken  coast  around,  conspicuous  afar 
from  sea  and  land,  the  only  building  of 
importance  for  miles  round  about,  and 
used  by  the  fishermen  as  a  sea-mark.  The 
holy  rood  of  Broomholm  was  noted  as  a 
wonder-working  relic,  and  many  of  the 
pilgrims  to  Walsin^am  turned  adde  to 
visit  its  shrina  With  the  monks  of 
Broomholm  the  Pastons  were  always  on 
good  terms,  and  by  acting  as  stewards  and 
agente  for  their  worldly  possessions, 
acquired  some  little  money,  as  well  as  some 
influence  outside  their  own  small  local 
circle.  The  first  Paston  of  note  was  a  j  adge 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth.  One  of  his  sons  was  a  law-student 
at  Clifibrd's  Inn  ,*  another  lived  upon  the 
family  acresi  and  married  the  daughter  of 
a  neighbouring  squire,  who  became  the 
chief  letter-writer  of  the  family.  At  times 
her  husband  would  be  busy  with  his  court 
leet,  at  others  he  would  don  his  harness 
and  sally  forth  to  the  rendezvous  of  an 
army.  Wherever  he  might  be,  gentle 
Margaret  was  continually  keeping  him  in- 
formed of  the  doings  of  the  neighbourhood. 
John  being  in  London  ill,  his  mother,  the 
judge's  wife,  vowed  an  image  of  wax  of  his 
own  weight,  and  that  Maraaret,  the  wife, 
should  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Walsingham,  and 
to  St  Leonard's,  Norwich.  One  of  the 
Pastons  got  wounded  with  an  arrow  at 
the  Battle  of  Bamet,  and  messages  and 
letters  passed  to  and  fro  all  as  commonplace 
and  matter-of-fact  as  you  please. 

The  most  romantic  part  of  the  Paston 
history  is  the  account  of  how  Sir  John  Paston 
became  executor  to  the  noted  Sir  John 
Fastolf,  the  builder  of  Caistor  Castle,  which, 
on  Sir  John's  death,  was  claimed  by  the 
Dukeof  Norfolk onsomefeudal pretext  The 
Pastons  held  the  castle  against  the  Dake, 
and  this  siege  of  Caistor  Castle  was  a  little 
bit  of  private  war,  mixed  up  with  a  fight 
of  writs  and  processes  at  law.  Finally  the 
Duke  prevailed  and  gained  the  castle,  and 
Paston  was  put  to  his  trial  for  the  death  of 
those  slain  m  the  siege,  but  managed  to 
slip  through  the  meshes  of  the  law,  and 
making  his  peace  with  the  Duke,  all  became 
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smooth  again.  To  Fighting  Pastons  sno- 
oeeded  Lawyer  Pastona,  and  then  a  famoas 
naval  captain,  one  Clement,  who  captored 
the  French  admiral,  Baron  de  St,  Slank- 
heare,.and  kept  him  prisoner  at^  his  <^tle 
of  Caiator ;  which  reads  like  a  bit  out  of  a 
comic  -opera,  bat  seema  to  be  sober  fact 
neyertheless.  Equidly  solid  were  the  seven 
thousand  crowna  of  ransom  that  were 
squeezed  out  of  the  baron,  and  the  silver 
flagon  he  left  behind  him. 

And  thus  the  Pastons  went  on  and 
prospered  from  generation  to  generation, 
tUl  in  an  evil  hour  one  of  them  was  made 
Earl  of  Yarmouth  by  King  Charles  the 
Second,  and  hia  Bon  then  married  one 
of  that  King's  natural  daughters.  The 
modest  acres  of  the  Paston  estates  could 
not  sustain  idl  this  splendour  and  dignity, 
and  the  second  Earl  of  Yarmouth  came  to 
something  like^  want,  and  had  to  dispose 
of  all  his  family  papers,  amon^  them  the 
hoarded  letters  of  the  stirring  times  before 
alluded  to. 

Now,  Norfolk  has  always  abounded  in 
painstaking  antiquaries — ^that  is,  ever  since 
the  study  of  antiquity  came  into  fashion,  and 
one  of  the  most  industriousand  acquisitive  of 
these  antiquarians  and  collectors  was  Peter 
le  Neve,  Norroy  king-at-arms,  who  was  also 
a  landowner  in  Norfolk,  at  Witchenham  and 
elsewhere.  It  was,  by  the  way,  tbe  father, 
or,  perhaps,  the  undo  of  this  Peter  who 
was  herald-at-arma  to  Charles  the  First  in 
his  civil  war,  and  who  was  dispatdied  by 
that  monarch  to  the  rival  host  at  Edgehill 
to  summon  the  traitors  to  disband  and 
disperse,  with  an  offer  of  the  King's 
gracious  pardon  for  instant  compliance. 
All  waa  begun  with  due  form  and  ceremony, 
when  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Parliament  forces,  rode 
angrily  up,  and  uncourteously  addressing 
the  herald — so  unlike  those  mirrors  of 
courtesy  and  preuz  chevaliers  of  old  1 — ^bade 
him  cease  iiiAt  tomfooleiy  or  he  would 
have  him  knocked  on  the  hidad.  Sad 
to  say,  the  herald  did  not  rise  to  the 
occasion.  He  ought  to  have  denounced  the 
uncourteotts  kmght  and  delivered  his 
message  spite  of  all ;  but  the  words  stuck 
in  his  throat)  and  he  could  only  ride  away, 
pursued  by  the  derisive  laughter  of  his 
foea.  To  return  from  this  digression,  Peter 
le  Neve,  having  become  tlM  possessor  of 
the  Paston  letters,  kept  them  till  his  death ; 
when  his  collections  were  sold  by  greedy 
heirs-at-law,  who  cared  for  none  of  these 
things.  But  another  aealous  antiquary  was 
lying   in   waitr-^honest  Tom  Martin,  of 


Palgrave,  who  boiq;ht  such  of  the  MSB.  as 
were  sold,  and,  finding  that  Le  Ne?e'8 
widow  had  retainad  some  of  the  nuwt 
valuable  in  her  own  possession,  he  gsUantly 
married  the  widow,  and  acquired  the  MS& 
But  Martin's  collections  also  came  to  the 
hammer,  or  would  have  done,  had  not  a 
speculative   chemist,  at  Din,  one  John 
Worth,  made  a  bid  for  the  whola    The 
general  bulk  of  Martin's  oollectiomi  weie 
scattered  to  the  four  winds,  but  Wcctk 
retained  the  Paston  letters,  and  at  hia 
death  they  were  purchased  by  one  Fens, 
who  gave  them  to  the  worid  by  printing 
and  publishing  them,  to  the  great  delist 
of  Horace  W^pole  and  the  cognoscenti  of 
that  period.  Fennthereupongavetheletten 
to  the  King,  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  in  reward.   But,  strange  to  say, 
from  that  moment  the  originals  disaf^Msred. 
Now  that  after  all  their  vieisaitiKleB,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  here  waa 
full   security    and   honour   in   the  very 
library  of  the  King,  these  unique  documents 
were  spirited  away. 

There  are  still  many  diligent  archidolo- 
gists  in  Norfolk  whose  researches  in 
various  directions,  were  there  time 
and  apace,  mig^t  afford  a  good  deal  of 
interest  We  might  discourse  of  Yarmouth 
and  its  curious  relations  with  the  Cinque 
Ports;  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  of 
the  herring-fishing,  and  the  Dutch  who 
resorted  to  x  armouth  long  after  the  Cinque 
Ports  men  had  deserted  it 

There  is  Norwich,  too,  with  ite  strange 
countrified  appearance,  like  some  enlargel 
villaga 

When  shall  the  miuea  hy  fair  Norwich  dvell  ? 

asks  Michael  Drayton,  evidoutly  not 
expecting  sudi  a  conjunction;  but  Ae 
historian  of  the  city  might  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  aa  to  those  wo  cultivated  the 
muses,  not  as  at  Edinburgh  apcMi  a  Ittfcifi 
oatmeal,  but  upon  solid  Norfolk  beef 
and  dumplings.  The  literary  history  of 
Norwich  is  a  ^ood  deal  connected  with  ita 
commercial  history;  with  the  Protestant 
immigration  from  France,  and  the  manu- 
f actuJTOs  that  were  founded  here  and  there, 
always  somewhat  exotic  and  forced  in. 
their  growth,  and  latterly  tending  rather 
to  decay  than  growth.  Othen  again 
might  milarge  upon  the  Cathedral  and 
reradl  the  memory  of  the  fi»t  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  Losings  that  stirring  biiildfii 
and  worker  in  all  directions  whose  handi- 
work  is  visible  in  these  massive  fonnda- 
I  tinxm.  Thrae  are  two  grand  old  Hutfuve 
I  odiunns  entwiaed  grotesquely  witli.  spiral 
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mouUingB  in  the  nare  of  that  cathedral 
nhidi  strike  one  with  the  sense  of  a  rade, 
oyerpowsring  f 0T6e,  while  the  grouping  of 
the  tower  and  torehle  apse,  aUowing 
for  the  degradations  of  subsequent  buildens 
giyes  the  unprBssioift  of  having  realised  for 
oBcathe  ordered  and  insolent  strength  of 
the  Norman  raoa 

It  was  just  outside  Norwiohi  too,  that 
the  great  iebeUlon  of  Norfolk  annaia  oame 
to  its  cruel  end.  It  was  at  WymoDdham 
the  rebellion  begani  some  miles  to  the 
sooth  of  Norwich — a  true  peasants'  war, 
wsged  not  only  against  the  great  nobles, 
whose  olaims  were  moregenerally  acquiesced 
b,  bat  also  against  the  swarm  of  newly- 
enriohed  oommeRfial  as  well  as  agricultur«l 
settlen,  who  were  gradually  buying  up  l^e 
land  and  turning  their  acquisitions  bo 
the  best  advantage.  A  general  sense  ci 
grinding  wrong  and  oppression  drove  the 
poor  feUiows  to  arms,  and  they  made  one 
Kett,  a  tanner  of  Wy  mondham,  their  leader. 
Kett  seems  to  have  set  up  his  camp  on 
Monsehold  Heath,  and  to  have  ruled  his 
motley  army  with  a  good  deal  of  skill  and 
resolution.  But  hislevies  broke  btfore  the 
moredisciplinedorder  and  bfinitely  superior 
weapons  of  knights  and  men-at-arms,  led 
by  the  proud  and  fated  John  Dudley. 

But  Wymondham  recalls  other  more 
reoent  and  simster  memories  than  that  of 
the  patriotic  tanner.  It  was  in  this  neigh- 
bonriiood  that  the  pre-eminently  great 
murder  of  Norfolk,  and  indeed  of  the  cen- 
tury generally,  was  committed. 

At'fiethel-on-FotMk  Farm  lived  James 
Blomefield'  £u8h,  farmer^  i^sot,  appraiser, 
auctioneer,  a  man  who  bad  meddl^  with 
many   things^  and  m  general  with  fair 
success;  but  who  had  enUmgled  himself  with 
leases,  mortgages,  and  baa  speculating; 
while  the  constant  drain  of  an  tnegular 
eatabUabsfent — if  not  more  tiian  one--«-in 
London  had  brought  him  to  hopeless  ruin. 
One  of  the  direet  agents  of  this  ruin,  enact- 
ing his  bond  with  ruthless,  if  justifiable, 
peraietonce,  was  a  certain  Mr.  Isaac  Jenny, 
of  Stanfield  Hall,  Betotder  of  Norwich, 
ehAirman-  of  the  quarter  sessions,  and  a 
man   of  position  and>bfiuenoa  '  Bush's 
busiitees  relationa   with  Mr.  Jermy  had 
been  of  long  stimding,  and  were  compli- 
oftted  with  lawsuits  and  bankruptoy  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  the  general,  result  was  that, 
in  epite  of  all  his  wiles  and  devices.  Bush 
wras  now  driven  into  a  comer,  and  would 
soon  be  compelled  to  vacato  his  farm,  and 
begin  the  world  again,  without  means,  and 
hampered  by 'connections  that  were  without 


Idffi'  sanction.  Thus  it  was  in  a  spirit 
of  detormined  revenge,  rather  than  from  a 
hope  of  saving  Idmraf ,  that  Bush  issued 
out,  night  after  nisht,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
detormined  on  the  '  destruction  of  the 
Jermy  family,  and  stalking  his  foes  with 
savage  and  terrible  persistence. 

Stanfield  HaU  was  a  handsome,  but  not 
extensive,  Tudor  mansion,  with  some 
sinister  memories  even  then  clinging  to  it 
as  the*  birthplace — so  tradition  has  it — of 
Amy  Bobsart,  from  whence  the  brilliant 
Lord  Dudley  had  lured  her  to  become  his 
half-acknowledged  bride.  It  was  occupied 
at  thie  date  by  Isaac  Jermy,  who  was  a 
widower^  his  son^and  his  son's  wife,  and  a 
small  estobUshment  of  servants  On  the 
fatel  night/ between  seven  and  eight  o'clock, 
there  was  heard  a  knocking  at  the  hall- 
door,  to  ascertehi  the  cause  of  which — if  it 
had  not  been  a  preconcerted  arrangement 
made  with  Bush -^  Mr.  Jermy  left  his 
diidng-room  and  went  out  into  the  porch. 
Here  Rush  shot  him  down,  and  stalked 
into  the  hall  a  masked  figure,  putting 
the  terrified  butler  to  flight  by  a  gesture ; 
and  on  the  way  meeting  young  Jermy, 
despatehed  him  with  a  second  shot.  Then 
cooUy  loading  his  weapon  —  a  double- 
barrelled  blunderbuss — Bush  made  for  the 
last  of  the  family — young  Mrs.  Jermy. 
A  maid-servant  interfering,  received  the 
contents  of  one  barrel,  and  Mrs.  Jermy 
fell  before  the  second ;  but  these  last  were 
not  mortal  wounds ^  and  eventually  the  two 
women  recovered^  and  were  able  to  give 
evidence. 

Still,  the  evidence  of  identification  was 
but  iailender,  and  Bunb  might  have  escaped 
the  gallows  but  for  the  evidence  of  his  ill- 
used' paramour,  Emily  Sandford,  who,  fired 
by  her  own  wrongs  and  her  horror  of  the 
crime,  gave  eVery  deteil  of  his  movements 
•i— of  his  behaviour— of  his  words — im- 
plying long-cherished  plans  of  vengeance ; 
m  fact,  fastened  the  rope  firmly  about  his 
neck  with  her  weak,  cluldish  hands. 


.     .A  C0B4L  WOBKER 

A  STORY. 

Ths  very  ground  was  ruddy  with  the 
dustof  the  coral;  yes,  all  along  the  highway 
from  Naples  .  out  to  the  arid  slopes  of 
Vesuvius  and  to  Pompeii 

How  » trade  monopolises  one's  very  in- 
stincto  I  To  live  in  Torre  del  Qreco  means 
that  as  soon  as  one's  fingers  have  grown 
sure,  as  soon  as  one's  mind  can  grasp  the 
difibrence  between  the  right  and  the  wrong 
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ihem.  Beyond  them  were  moze 
in  facti  a  whole  household  seemed  to  \^ 
established  under  the  shadow  of  the  big 
white  house.  Indoor  dcnnestie  work 
evidently  did  not  exist,  or,  we  will  say 
was  done;  a  hideous  old  crone  wu 
squatting  on  a  three-legged  stool.  Down 
at  her  feet  was  a  child  nearly  nsked.  At 
one  moment  he  rolled  in  the  dust,  snd  the 
next  he  was  clambering  np  to  his  mothei^i 
knee;  she — the  mother — sat  composedly 
knitting.  A  girl  stood,  leanins  her  shoulder 
affainst  the  wall,  beside  the  old  croue,  spin- 
mnff  flax.  Another  girl  was  sittiDg  on  a 
chaur  rather  forward,  in  luxurious  enjoy- 
ment, for  was  not  her  young  aunt  dreeeing 
her  hair  for  the  day  f  One  does  a  deal  of 
decoration  out  in  uie  streets  of  Tone  del 
Oreco,  and  it  was  'Cinta's  day  to  be  made 
beautiful.  So  the  long  blaek  tresses  were 
plaited  and  coiled  round  and  round  the 
dainty-head.  Stop !  a  touch  here,  end  a 
touch  there,  and  the  soft  toss  of  fringe 
above  the  low,  dark  forehead  was  lovely. 

••  Now  you'll  do ! " 

Of  course  this  was  said  in  Italian ;  hot 
what  the  gay  aunt  said  meant  sometbiog 
like  these  words.  She  gave  'Ointa  a  Utile 
push,  and  she  threw  out  her  anna,  as 
much  as  to  say  she  had  done  a  good  day's 
work. 

**  Are  we  to  do  your  share  as  well  as  our 
own  f "  called  one  of  the  coral-workers. 

<*  Ab,  but  I  should  like  that ! "  'CinU 
replied,  rising,  and  shaking  her  skirt 

The  said  skirt  was  of  some  green  stnff, 
and  bore  three  bands  of  yellow  upon  its 
hem.  Above  was  a  irhi^  garment,  lorse 
and  full,  that  rose  nearly  to  her  throat, 
and  had  loose  sleeves  to  the  cdbow. 

<<  Come— e  subito,  subito !  "  (quickly, 
quickly  1)  cried  one  of  the  busy  girls. 

She  wore  a  pink  cotton  slort,  with  a 
dingy  brown  bodice,  but  the  brown  was 
relieved  by  a  bright  orange  kerdiief.  Sbe 
shook  out  a  string  of  threaded  oovaL 

The  girl  fadne  her  was  drilling  hdea 
'Cinta,  too,  should  have  been  drilling  hdea, 
for  'Mena — or  Filomena — ^had  tbreaded 
almost  all  the  bits  there  were  to  thread. 
If  you  have  been  to  Naples,  you  will  know 
of  the  cheap  strings  of  ooral  the  men  and 
boys  hawk  about  the  Chiaja  for  so  littlft 
S3  little  !  They  ask  you  plenty,  but  they 
will  take  just  anything.  Only,  do  not 
show  you  are  iffnorant;  tell  them  yoti 
know  they  are  onT^  the  broken  pieces  left 
from  finer  work,  then  a  few  aoldi  wiU  boy 
a  string. 

'*TeB,  it  is  easy  for  you    to  work  I" 


way  of  drilling  a  hole  in  the  hard  coral, 
one  becomes  a  coral-worker. 

All  the  world  gets  a  living  out  of 
coral  in  some  way  or  other.*  At  least, 
all  the  world  may  do  this ;  but  do  not 
the  men  and  the  boys  know  the  pleasure 
of  doing  nothing!  How  they  lie  there 
on  the  stones  al^ut  the  old  quays  1  All 
along  the  big  open  ways  of  Santa  Luda^ 
one  may  see  them.  No  matter  if  they 
be  half-clad,  they  are  so  warm  in  the 
sun  and  the  dear  dirt  they  love  1  They 
must  love  the  dirt,  or  they  would  not  have 
existed  in  it  for  so  many  generationa  The 
wonder  is  that  fever  ana  her  hideous  com- 
panions do  not  burst  rampant  and  fully 
armed  from  out  of  the  masses  and  dens  of 
dirt !  It  lurks  there,  of  course,  and  it 
kills  some ;  but,  one  day — one  day  soon, 
perhaps — Naples  will  be  decimated  of  her 
populous,  noisy  hordes,  and  one  day,  the 
sunny,  laughing,  gay  city  will  mourn  and 
will  cry  in  terror. 

You  may  say  that  the  coral-workers  do 
not  live  in  Naples,  that  Torre  del  Greco, 
where  they  do  live,  is  not  Naples;  but 
that  is  only  making  a  distinction  that  is 
worth  nothing. 

When  did  you  leave  the  last  street  of 
Naples,  and  when  were  you  in  the  first  one 
of  Torre  del  Greco  f  You  are  only  a 
stranger,  looking  at  the  picturesque  scenes 
of  Naples,  and  you  go  driving  luxuriously 
along — along — ^along  till  you  come  to 
Pompeii — ^you  cannot  say  we  are  wrong  I 

The  high,  white-plastered  houses  were 
massed  closely  together;  there  was  a 
Magazzino  for  one  thing,  and  a  Maeazsino 
for  another,  if  one  were  to  believe  what  was 
painted  up  on  the  upper  floors ;  down  below 
on  the  ground-fioor,  were  always  dark, 
cavernous  openings — roonuL  A  door  might 
stand  open,  and  one  might  see  within  a 
bedsteaa  or  a  roUed-up  mattress  making  a 
lighter  form  of  something  in  the  dim  dark- 
ness, a  wooden  chair  might  be  set  within 
the  doorway,  but  certainly  wooden  chairs 
would  be  set  outside  it 

Such  hundreds  of  dwellings  there  are 
alike,  we  must  pick  out  one  from  the  many. 

Every  doorway  has  its  pink  doud, 
colouring  the  white  dust  of  the  ground 
about  it  Do  not  venture  to  ask  how  many 
call  such  a  dim  room  home  ! 

It  was  early  morning,  an  early  spring 
morning,  to  be  exact,  with  a  dear,  cool 
breeze  from  off  the  sunny  bay. 

By  a  doorway  in  Torre  del  Greco  there 
was  a  wooden  table  set,  and  two  girls  sat 
by  it  at  work  with  biU  of  corsl  about 
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'Ginta  oriedi  tfcill  holding  aloof.  ''Your 
work  18  no  work  t  Just  change  with  me,  or 
with  Mariana  there.  Will  you  do  that  t " 
''One  day — not  tonlay.  Ah,  look! 
there  are  some  more  strangers  drimg 
along.  How  good  to  be  a  rich  Inglese,  and 
only  to  take  one's  pleasure  1 " 

"  What  do  yon  know  1 "  Mariana  looked 
np  from  her  drilling  of  holea  "  Would  I 
be  an  Inglese  f  No  I  They  say,  where 
they  lire  there  is  no  sun,  and  there  is  snow 
all  day — all  day  and  all  night,  too,  in  the 
winter." 
"I  don't  believe  it." 

'Ointa  was  still  gasbg  outwards.  Many 
little  carriages,  and  some  hie  ones,  were 
rolling  along  the  road.  Or  course,  all 
their  occupants  were  going  out  to  Pompeii 
The  drivers  cracked  their  long  whips, 
and  screamed  ''Yah!  yah!"  and  they 
landed  or  abused  their  horses,  and  they 
flung  their  jokes  at  otiher  drivers,  all  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  their  voices,  and  always 
with  gesticulations  violent  enough  to  ex- 
haust the  energy  of  any  but  a  Samson  or 
a  Neapolitan. 

"  Well,  I'll  work  now ;  but — I  am  going 
to  PompeiL" 

She  nodded  her  pretty  dark  head  as  she 
pushed  'Mena  a  bit  aside,  stealing  a  comer 
of  her  chair  for  her  own  behoof. 

"You!     And    how    will    you    go?" 

Mariana  asked  incredulously.  " When,too  f " 

"  Domenica  "  ^Sunday)  was  the  one  word. 

"  Ah ! "  and   Mena  clapped  her  brown 

hands,  "  then  I  know.    What  I  said  was 

truth.     Listen,  you  Mariana  ! " 

She  ceased  tiireading  her  bits  of  coral 

"  Have  I  not  heard  you  once  f "  the  other 

§irl  answered.  '*  Once  is  enough.  Pasquale 
tinge  is  not. my  brotiier;  what  is  he 
to  me  1 "  She  waved  her  hand  with  a 
haughty  gestura  "  He  is  a  gran'  signer,  far 
too  great  for  me  to  know  anything  about" 
*'  Ch^,  ch6,  ch^ ! "  the  gay  aunt  broke  in. 
''What  do  I  hear,  and  what  do  I  see f 
Mariana  pretends  to  be  scornful,  and  her 

face Beware,  my  little  one,  or  it  will 

be   said  that  when  a  girl  shows  anger  it 
showa  that  she  has  a  wound." 

''Yon  are  wise,  tanta  mia,"  the  girl 
retorted,  '*but  you  may  make  a  mistake." 
"  Tchah,  tchah  I  Pasquale  will  not  need 
long  ears  to  hear  what  you  say."  And  the 
woman  laughingly  turned  from  tiie  girls, 
and  bowed  low,  waving  her  hands  at  the 
aame  time. 

A  carriage  was  passing,  and  a  man  on 
the  box  bowed  likewise,  taking  o£f  his  hat 
and  ipvaving  it  below  his  feet,  almost    He 


was  a  handsome  Neapolitan ;  his  head  wai 
closely  cropped,  and  he  wore  the  trimmest 
of  trim  moustaches.  A  crimson  neckti< 
was  tied  loosely  at  his  throat.  For  all  elm 
his  dress  was  simply  that  which  anyyoun^ 
man  might  wear  in  any  European  capita 
in  summer-time.  It  was  simply  a  ughl 
suit  Also,  he  wore  faultless  gloves  of  thi 
proper  tan-colour.  Oertunly  he  looked  f 
gentlemaUf  and  no  first  gentieman  of  anj 
land  could  have  bowed  with  more  finished 
grace  than  he  had  done. 

He  was  just  a  Neapolitan  —  Pasquale 
Stingo,  the  first  cicerone  of  the  city.  He 
was  out  day  after  day  with  strangers  j 
day^  after  day,  day  after  day,  was  he  easily 
taking  his  ten  or  twenty  lire.  Surely  he 
was  nch — a  '<  gran'  signor,"  as  Mariana  had 
said. 

'Ginta  was  rosy,  and  she  alone  of  the 
three  girls  had  not  bowed.    She  was  shy. 

After  that  she  worked  away  harder 
than  either  of  her  companions.  They 
chattered,  and  more  than  once  they  nodded 
gaily  to  some  of  their  friends  passing  by. 
'Cinta,  generally  the  most  talkative,  said 
scarcely  a  word. 

All  that  morning  she  had  been  feeling  a 
very  grand  personage — what  girl  of  her 
sort  would  not  be  justly  elated  to  have 
such  a  man  as  Pasquale  select  her  for  his 
betrothed!  Yes,  she  was  that,  and  the 
notice  of  the  betrothal  would  be  posted 
up  at  the  proper  office  in  a  few  daya  Then 
Sunday  would  come,  and  he  would  take  her 
out  to  Pompeii;  she  would  see  the  wonder- 
ful place.  Yes,  thoueh  one  would  scarcely 
believe  it,  'Ointa  had  never  gone  farther 
from  home  than  Torre  Annunriata  on  the 
one  hand  and  Naples  on  the  other. 

And  then,  with  all  her  greatness  upon 
her,  she  had  been  a  little  fool,  and  had 
been  ashamed  to  nod  and  smile  at 
Pasquale.  Whatever  had  possessed  herf 
So  she  worked  and  worked,  and  was  in  a 
fiery  little  passion  of  anger  with  herself  all 
the  time. 

Of  course,  her  companions  did  not  leave 
her  alone,  but  said  sharp  things  to  her, 
and  teased  her.  Each  girl  had  her  own 
way.  'Mena  was  good-natured,  but  we 
cannot  say  as  much  for  Mariana ;  this  was, 
perhaps,  because  'Mena  was  rich  in  a  lover 
of  her  own,  young  Donate  Fusoo,  who 
worked  at  the  great  macaroni  factory, 
while  Mariana  had  no  one  who  admired 
her  in  that  way. 

"  You  were  cruel,"  'Mena  was  sayint; 

'' Cruel  1"  Mariana  was  scornful  and 
satirical  in  her  little  way.     "  Gruel !    You 
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do  not  know  what  the  word  niMna  Is 
she  not  rather  a  wise  #oman  1  Ahj  'Cinta 
sees  far,  she  knows  the  vanity  and  the 
conceit  of  the  men ;  she  will  dxag  Pasqnale 
to  her  feet,  if  only  she  can  Iw  haughty 
long  enough  1  Keep  it  up,  'Ointfi — keep  it 
upl" 

.  '^And  you  say-— you,  Mariana,  ^say  that 
Pasqnale  has  vanity  and  has  conceit)" 
'Ginta  cried  hoUy,  with  eyes  aflame,  and 
her  brown  hand  working  angrily.  "  What 
do  yon  know )  You  do  not  dare  to  say  that 
twice  I     I  will— I  will " 

What  a  little  tigress  she  was  i  '  i 

''  Basta,  bastal"  Mariana  answered  with 
scomfol  quietness.  "  Pasqnale  i»a  man — 
is  he  not  1" 

<'He  is  not  what  you  say!  "was  the 
retort.  "  You  are  jealous,  but — ^would  he 
ever  think  of  you]    You  that  are-r- — " 

"  Oome,  'Cmta,''  'Mena  began^ 

For  the  moment  the  girl  was  quieted; 
as  to  Mariana  she  had  been  quiet^  too  quiet, 
all  along*  Now,  at  this  point,  her  eyes 
flashed,  though  she  spoke  even  more 
unconcernedly : 

"You  take  too  much  trouble,  'Mena 
miai  Xsit not allaplayf  Itisamusingto 
see  the  anger  of  the  little  one^  Ha,  ha  ! 
But,  'Cintar  I  speak  sense  for  all  that 
Snub  Pasquale  and  he  will  worship  you. 
Now  you  worship  him — ^yes,"  she  nodded, 
"I  know.  Does  he  not  hold  you  in  his 
Augers  to  do  as  he  likes  ? " 

Here  she  held  up  her  hand,' squeezing 
thumb  and  finger  tips  all  together  with 
the  Neapolitan  gesture  that  can  be  made  to 
point  every  sharp  meaning  und^  the  sun. 
Then  all  at  once  she  fell  to  ..work  again. 

**  It  is  false,  you — you — ^you-* — " 

*'  She  only  teases -"  'Mena  began  con- 
solingly. 

''Then  let  her  tease  you.  Would  you 
bear  it  t "  'Cinta  was  very  angry. . 

'Mena  only  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
laughed.  Ilbriana  could  not  hdp  one  more 
word. 

''But  how  can  I  tease  'Menai .  Is  not 
her  Donate  just  one  of  us  t  He  works ;  he 
is  nogran' signer  like  your  Paaquaio.   No." 

"  He  is  as  good,  you  tongue  of  a  Msrpent  1" 
and  'Mena  was  suddenly  standing  upright, 
and  her  good-temper  had  turned  to  a  flash 
of  fire.  ''.Would  suoh  a  man  as  .either 
Pasqnale  oar  Donate  look  at  the  face  of 
Mariana  %  Ah,  but  I  am  your  enemy  if 
you  say  that  word  again." 

"  Dear,  dear,  and  you  iMighed  just  now 
at  the  thought  of  my  teasing!  Shallldare 
to  speak )    Na"    She  Ml  sOtfnt  a  moment 


'<  No,  no,  I  wonder  what  would  happen  if 
I  told  you  I  had  found  a  gran'  signer  ioi 
myself.     Ha,  ha  I    Do  yon  think  I  would 
take  either  Pasquale  or  DonatoV 
"  I  do  not  believe*-"-"  'Mena  said. 


Pasquale  had  gone  driving  alonff  wiih 
his  strangers.  iQi,ih6  was  a  proud  man, 
he  knew  he  was  the  best  guide  in  NaploB; 
if  he  had  not  been  that,  would  the  nunagwr 
of  the  new  hotel  have  taken  him  up  and 
have  ensured  to  him  such  a  good  seasont 
No,  certainly  he  would  not  He  would 
have  been  standing  About  at  str^et-eonen, 
or  he  would  have  been  living  on  his  wits 
at  Pompeii,  or  at  San  Murtino,  or  at 
Camaldoli,  just  trying  to  get  what  eastern 
might  be  thrown  in  his  way  by  strsBgets 
happening  to  oome  out  witjiout  a  guida 

Now  he  was  settled — ^yes,  well  settled, 
and  with  so  good  a  wife  as  'Cinta  CaveUi 
would  be,  he  would  soon  be  as  proqwroui 
as  any  man  in  Naple&  These  had  been 
his  sentiments  as^  in  the  early  fresh  morn- 
ing, he  had  rolled  luxuriously  through 
Torre  del  Greco,  and  had  looked  out  for 
'Cinta. 

Such  a  number  of  bows  he  got,  he  heard 
some  quick  laughter  and  some  merry 
English  words  from  the  ladies  and  ^tle^ 
men  in  the-carriaga  Pasquale  did  not 
quite  understand  English,  but  he  knew  he 
waB,t>r  rather  his  friends  were,  amuamg 
these  peopla 

Then  someone  said  a  gi^  word  to 
him,  and  he  proudjiy  answered  that  his 
"  promessa  sposia  "  was  amongst  the  girls. 

And  as  he  spoke  he  suddenly  rememboed 
that  'Cinta  had  made  him  no  si^  It  was 
nothing — nothing;  he  would  scold  her 
when  he  saw  her  in  the  evening. 

But  all  day  his  foreigners  would,  stay  a& 
Pompeii;  they  were  too  devoted.  They 
would  not  fear  the  heavy,  fiery  air  \  they 
would  explore  and  would  read  their  r^ 
books,  and  wpuld  measure,  and  would  see 
places  a  second  tima  What  folly!  he 
groaned  to  himself ;  what  would  they  learn 
which  had  not  been  learnt  hundreda  of 
years  agol 

The  truth  was  that  he  kept  contiimally 
thinking  of  .the  strangeness  of  'Ointa  Why 
had  she  not  looked  up  and  nodded  to 
himt 

But  at  ][ast  the  strangers  were  ready. 
They  were  tir^,  uid  they  asked  him  no 
more  questions ;  almost  silently  they  droTe 
along  from  the  burning,  dry,  grey,  dusty 
country  into  the  old  streeta.  The  taO 
hooses  were  in  shadow ;  the  air  wma  almost 
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chilly  frcmi  off  the  sea;  the  people  were  no 
I    longer  busy  hanging  out  the  macaroni  to 
dry ;  work  was  over — eren  the  women  and 
girls  had  done  coral  work  for  the  day. 

Bat  the  children  were  rolling  about  And 
playmgy  and  the  girla  coold  itand  and  talk 
There  were  all  the  Cavelli  girls  out,  and 
the  grandmotheri  and  the  mother,  and  tiie 
Bxrnt.  Men,  too,  mosfly  yonng  men. 
Pasqaale,  looking  from  a  little  &tance, 
stroked  his  trim  moustache,  and  set  his 
new  hat  more  firmly  on  his  brow ;  should 
he  not,  in  the  shortest  of  time,  burst  upon 
them  like  a  prince  among  peasants  1 

The  carriage  rolled  past;  'Mena  was 
standing  on  one  side  with  Donato^-a  good 
fellow  that ! — but  why  should  'Ciata  laugh 
with  Donato's  brother)  Diavolol  why 
should  she  lauffh  with  any  mani  mA 
Pssquale  ground  his  white  teeth.  He 
would  pay  her  oui       / 

There  was  Mariana,  with  her  bands  m 
her  hips,  standing  forward,  nearly  under 
the  horses'  feet  -One  does  many  thfaigs 
that  are  foolish  under  an  angry  impulse. 
Pasquale  made  a  great  fuss  of  taking  off 
his  hat  to  Mariana.  The  others  were  too 
busy  to  see  him. 

By-and-by,  Pasquale  did  swoop  down 
upon  the  party.  He  forgot  that  he  was  to 
be  as  a  prince  amongst  them,  all  by  reason 
of  his  good  luck  and  his  good  dodies ;  he 
showed  them  that  he  was  most  unprincely 
in  temper.  He  was  angry,-  he  was  jealous, 
and  he  was  rude  to  'Cinta,  and  he  started 
a  wild  flirtation  with  Mariana. 

She  was  not  a  nice  girl ;  she  took  him 
in  his  wild  humour,  and  she,  being-stroBg 
of  will,  fanned  the  evil  ihat  was  in  him./ 

He  was  not  bad  at  keart^^-nay,  he  had 
been  verjr  good  at  headi,  but,  for  the^itne, 
he  had  lost  the  rule  oyer  himself,  luid  his 
fiery    Neiq^olitan   blood   waa   ready  for 

anything.  

The  &ad  was  that  Pasquale  never  went 
to  the. grave  official  about  his  betrothal  to 
'Ointa,  but  let  MariaiM  think  that  it  would 
be  her  name,  and  not  her  sister's,  which 
would  very  soon  be  posted  up  with  that  ol 
Paaqtude  Stingo. 

There  was  nothing  for  'Ointa  to  do  but 
juat  to  work  on  at  her  coral-work— one 
most  have  bread,  however  little,  else  one 
may^  ezbt  on. 

Time  went  on,  and  thinga  were  .as  thqr 
always  were,  when  the  hot  weather  came 
the  strangers  who  bought  the  coral  and 
who  needed  the  guides  all  w^ent  away;  and 
Naples  hJsd  just  its  oim  pMpleiand.  th^ir 
aqiulot  and  dirt.    And  the  sun  sbblrbBI^ 


and  the  fever  took  away  some: — one  never 
knew  who  was  likely  to  go ;  young  or  old, 
one  never  knew. 

But  it  was  always  so— one  could  not 
change  one's  life  because  there  was  the 
fever.  When  it  came,  one  would  naturally 
go  to  church  a  little  more  often,  and  one 
would  try  to  give  it  ore  candles  to  Madonna; 
and  where  they  had  left  the  shrines  and 
pictures  of  the  saints  on  the  walls  of  the 
streets,  one  would  be  sure  to  kneel  for  a 
moment^  as  the  padre  said  they  should  do. 

Mariana  was  tiresome;  she  had  no 
fiuth,  she  had  no  respect  for  anything. 

"  Yes  J "  she  one  day  cried  ,*  "  we  are  to 
do  thai    What  is  the  use  T' 

*'  Silence  1 "  And  the  grandmother's  old 
voice  was  like  a  pipe  out  of  tone* 

Mariana  only  sbrogged  her  dioulders,  and 
set  her  fingers  to  knot  anew  her  crimson 
kerchief 

"  Wili  you  f "  the  old  hag  cried,  and 
stopped.  ^'Tes,  it  is  you  and  the  like  of 
you  who  will  bring  the  evil  sickness  upon 
u&  Ah,  it  came  once  before,  and  do  I 
not  know  f  Hundreds,  thousands  will  die 
in  the  streets !  You  have  no  faith ;  you 
think  no  more  of  the  holy  saints  than  you 
do  of— of— of  me  I " 

"  Nonna  mia  1 "  (my  grandmottier)  "  you 
are  unkind  to  say  it  so  1  Do  I  not  think 
much — alii  the  world  of  you)"  And 
Mariana  made  a  show  of  being  hurt 
'*Bnt  can  I  make  so  much  faith  I  I  do 
more  than  many ;  every  week  I  carry  a 
new  white  candle  to  Madonna." 

"  Yes^  and  you  jeer  at  the  blessed  saints 
as  you  pass  them  1 "  The  old  woman  shook 
her  withered  finger  at  the  girL 

'^  Well,  can  wey  mud  much  ? "  And 
Mariana  was  very  lofty.  '*  Can  they  mind 
much,"  she  repeated,  *' wheal  tliey  let  them- 
selves be  paiuted  out  with  one  splash  of 
the  brush  1 " — and  a  gesture  showed  the 
action  she  meantw  '*If  a  saint  has  a  great 
power,  why  does  he  let  an  infidel  like 
Tomaso  down  there  dash  a  lot  of  nasty 
whitewash  over  him  and  hide  him  for  ever 
and  ever  1 " 

''  The  blessed  angels  save  us  1"  the  grand- 
mother cried  in  unduguised  horror.  "What 
must  be  coming  when  these  things  are  done, 
and  the  very,  children  look  on  and  are 
allowed  to  say,  like  her, '  It  is  right  1  it  is 
right!'" 

'^You  groan  too  much,"  her  daughter 
pint  in— the  girl's  mother.  "  The  fever  has 
not  been  neatly  so  bad  this  year." 

**The  feveri  Xh)9i«  is^a  worse  thing 
thlEin  th^  fdV^  1 "  and  the  old  woman  shook 
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oat  her  hands  in  impotent  fear  and 
terror. 

"  Bah !  the  ships  bring  that  sickness ! 
Let  the  ships  and  the  sailors  keep  away  1" 

The  woman  moved  away  with  her 
knitting. 

"They  will  not  see— no  one  sees.  Bat 
I  have  known  it,  and  it  will  come,"  the 
grandmother  went  on  to  herself.  *'  When 
they  are  all  dead,  and  only  one  looks  on, 
what  then  1 " 

Again  time  ran  on. 

If  there  had  been  mach  illness  in  Naples, 
the  people  forgot  it ;  thpy  are  so  volatile, 
60  light-nearted.  The  winter  came,  and  it 
was  afloorishing  time.  Strangers  came  and 
broaght  their  wealth,  and  there  was  no 
more  talk  amongst  the  people  aboat  the 
dreadfol  sickness — it  had  shown  itself  and 
had  gone. 

The  girls  plied  their  trade  as  coral 
workers;  then,  when  winter  was  over, 
'Mena  went  away  to  be  Donato  Fasco's. 
wife.  He  took  her  to  live  oot  at  the  far 
distant  opposite  end  of  Naples,  and  one 
rarely  saw  her. 

'Cinta  worked  on,  bat  she  was  not  gay. 
Mariana  grew  less  and  less  fond  of  work ; 
she  was  wQd  with  gaiety,  and  flirted  with 
Pasqaale  whenever  he  gave  her  a  chance, 
and  if  not  with  him,  then  with  any  other 
who  came  in  her  way. 

Then  came  a  day  when  Pasqaale  came 
parposely  amongst  them  alL 

He  had  to  tell  them  of  a  good  offer  he 
had  had  to  become  coarier  to  an  English 
family.  Naples  was  emptying,  visitors 
were  going,  though  it  was  only  spring. 

"  Yes  1 '^Mariana  screamed.  '*  They  are 
all  cowards,  those  foreigners — do. I  not 
know  f  They  hear  of  the  sickness — ^miles 
and  miles  away — that  la  nonna  trembles  at^ 
and  they  wQl  fly.  Yoa  woald  fly  with 
them  1 "  and  she  pointed  her  finger  at  him 
and  laughed. 

Naturally  he  flashed  with  anger. 

"  I  am  a  coward,  am  1 1 " 

"  Cb^,  cb^,  ch^  1  you  are  easily  offended  ! 
And  did  I  ever  say  so  rude  a  word  to  you, 
my  gran'  signer  f " 

She  danc«d  round  before  him. 

*<  You  meant  it  1 "  'Ointa  put  in  with  a 
warm  decirion. 

How  glad  she  would  be  if  Pasquale  would 
go ;  it  would  carry  him  to  safety,  to  a  cool, 
fresh  land,  and — and  the  weariness  of  life 
would  be  over  for  her.  Surely  it  would  be 
better  to  have  Pasquale  always  out  of  her 
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readi  than  to  see  him  as  she  did  now. 
Seeing;  him  and  hearing  him  as  she  did  now, 
listening  so  often  to  Mariana's  stinging 
words,  were  simply  too  much  tcitue  Ian 
her.  Life  was  a  weariness.  'Cints  wai 
everyday  envying  her  old  grandmother, 
who  must  die  one  day  soon.  So  she  spoke 
warmlv,  and  for  the  moment  threw  off  the 
control  she  had  learnt  to  put  upon  henekL 

*'  Take  it,  Pasquale,"  she  cried  in  her 
impulsive  way;  ''take  the  offer.  It  will 
be  good  for  you ! " 

"You  think  as  Mariana  thinkst"  he 
cried.    "You— 'Ointa!" 

"  No,  no,  no  I"  and  pressing  her  hande 
together  she  extended  them  impkningly. 
Her  eyes  were  aflame,  and  for  a  moment 
her  brown  face  was  crimson.  Then,  ai  her 
hot  words  poured  from  her,  a  grey  osleneai 
came  in  place  of  the  fieiy  colour.  "No,  no; 
what  I  thinkis  the  very  opposite.  Dolnot 
know  you,  Pasquale  Stingot  If  she  saji 
you  are  a  coward,  I  say  you  are  brave;  if 
she  says  you  fly,  I  say — ^I  say  that ** 

''  'Cinta,  you  are  absurd ! "  The  other 
girl  spoke  scornfully. 

"  But  she  is  true-^I  would  fly."  The 
young  man  was  very  quiet 

Mariana  laughed  again. 

"  It  is  not  truel"  'Cinta  said  these  wordi 
under  her  breath. 

"  But  it  is  true— quite  true,"  Pasqaale 
repeated.  "  Listen.  I  go  .  aa  oourier  to 
Eneland,  and  I  tell  my  signor  that  if  Igo 
wiw  him  my  wife  will  use  need  to  go 
with  me." 

"Ab,  your  wife  I 
her,  Siffnor  Pasqualel 
freeringly. 

He  waved  her  off. 

"  When  I  reach  England  I  make  myself 
independent  I  have  a  shop,  a  business ;  mj 
wife  cooks  the  dinner — we  live  welL  Ah,  i 
my  wife  will  fly  with  me,  then  I  fly.  'GintSi 
anima  mia,  you  know  you  will  be  my  wife  T 

Yes,  'Cinta  did  know ;  how  oovld  she 
help  but  know,  when  Pasquale.  before  she 
had  time  to  think  a  moment,  hsd  her 
tightly  in  his  arms  ? 

As  she  did  not  try  to  firee  herself,  he 
must  have  tsken  her  silence  for  consent 
Mariana  heard  no  more,  but  fled  away;  her 
temper  never  was  one  of  the  beat 

Before  the  summer  was  there,  Posqiule 
and  his  wife  were  awav  from  Napiea  It 
was  well;  the  old  grandmother^a  fears  were 
verified — more  thui  verified. 

The  pay,  laughing  city  mourned  in  coTh 
steraation.     The  direful  sickneas  had  comt 
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Do    we    know 
Mariana  asked 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 
They  o-liii  ■B.i!ii''t  ttiff  Ralps  laveerinB  go, 
Mnitt  bo  at  onco  ri!ao1ved  nnd  nkilful  ton. 

The  fates  aeetued  all  to  ba  blowing  one 
way  juBt  then,  and  Phil  was  most  certaiDly 
neither  skilful  nor  resolved  enough  to 
"  laveer  "  against  them.  They  blew  him 
straight  into  Hyde  Purk,  after  he  left 
Grafton  Street.  "Surely,"  he  said  to  him- 
leif,  "  a  stretch  over  the  frosty  grass 
will  be  the  best  thing  to  bring  my  wits 
'  ■  baf k  again  ! "  And  they  sent  whirling 
right  across  his  path  a  brougham,  in  which 
was  seated  a  lady  in  deep  mourning. 

Phil  knew  in  a.  moment  this  was  Mrs. 
Thorne,  before  even  the  brougham  pulled 
up  alongside  of  him,  and  the  lady  beckoned 
to  him  with  her  card  case.  He  wished  her, 
to  @ay  the  least,  in  another  hemisphere,  so 
indisposed  did  he  feel  to  discuss  with  her 
Rodney  and  Rodney's  affairs — a  sabject 
which  he  felt  sure  would  come  uppermost 
■  — that  morning. 

Her  first  words  proved  to  him  his  con- 
jecture was  correct, 

"I  'was  going  to  call  on  you  this  after- 
noon, Mr.  Wickham,  to  ask  your  assistance 
on  a  matter  connected  with  my  son's  will. 
Perhaps  you  can  spare  me  three  minutes 
now,  while  I  explain  it  to  yoa" 

She  might  have  been  saying  "my  son's 
marriage-settlement,"  for  the  calm,  unemo- 
tional manner  in  which  she  uttered  the 
words.  Yet  Phil,  as  ho  looked  closely  at 
3er,  thought  he  had  never  seen  a  woman 
nore  changed  by  grief  in  so  short  a  time  as 
iiodney*8  mother.  She  had  aged  by  at 
east  ten  years;  her  hair  was  white  as  the 
now  iwhioh  lay  on  the  untrodden  grass; 
ler  fine,  arched  brows  were  drawn  into  a 


close,  lowering  frown ;  her  face  looked 
sunken,  withered,  yet  withal  stem  and 
hard  as  iron. 

She  interpreted  Phil's  bow  to  be  one  of 
acquiescence,  and  proceeded  to  explain  her 
vishes. 

"  I  am  Just  retnming  from  my  solicitor's. 
I  heard  my  son's  will  was  placed  in  their 
hands  by  you,  so  I  need  not  repeat  to  you 
its  contents.  I  need  not  also,  I  suppose, 
tell  you  how  repugnant  to  my  feelings 
would  be  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  will 
That  fact  must  be  patent  to  alL" 

Possibly  Phil's  raised  eyebrows  expressed 
that  the  fact,  at  nny  rate,  was  not  patent 
to  him,  for  Mrs.  Thome's  manner  visibly 
increased  in  frostiness  as  she  went  on  : 

"I  think  it  due  to  you,  as  executor  to 
my  son's  will,  Mr.  Wickham,  to  be  per- 
fectly candid  on  this  matter  with  you,  and 
I  tell  you  plainly  that  sooner  than  hand 
over  one  splinter  of  my  son's  possessions 
to — to  this  young  person  he  mentions  in 
his  will,  I  would  contest  the  matter  in  a 
court  of  law." 

"  I  do  not  think  Miss  Selwyn  would  bo 
likely  to  contest  the  matter  with  you  in  a 
court  of  law,"  said  Phil,  wishing  to  show 
unmistakably  on  which  side  his  sympathies 
were  enlisted, 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  In  that 
case  I  imagine  she  will  be  likely  to  accept 
the  offer  I  have  made  to  her  through  my 
lawyers  of  full  money-value  for  my  son's 
property  in  lieu  of  the  property  itself." 
I      Phil  made  his  face  a  blank. 

"  I  really  have  no  authority  to  say 
I  whether  she  will  or  will  not,  Mrs.  Thome. 
I  only  know  that  she  has  received  such  an 


"  But  you  seem  to  me — or  it 
I  should  say,  that  you  may  have  some 
influence  with  this  young  person,  and  if 
you  would  exert  it  to  induce  her  to  accept 
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my  offer,  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to 
you." 

Phil  kept  his  eyes  obstinately  fixed  on 
the  crape  trimming  of  the  Udj'u  bonnet, 
and  made  no  reply.  The  repetition  of  the 
words,  ^Thia  young  person,"  grated  on 
his  ears. 

Mrs.  Thome  went  on .  once  more,  the 
slightest  possible  shade  of  annoyance  show- 
ing in  her  tone : 

"  Money,  I  should  imagine,  must  be  of 
very  great  importance  to  her.  If  you 
would  kindly  make  her  understand  she 
may  fix  her  o?m  price  on  these  things, 
widiout  limit — I  repeat,  without  limit — ^I 
shall  be  exceedingly  obl%ed  to  you." 

Phil  was  obligM  to  say  something  now. 

«  Miss  Selwyn  is  not  one  to  whom  money 
would  be  of  first  importance.  I  know  for 
a  certainty  there  are  tilings  she  would  value 
far  more,"  he  said,  bringing  his  words  out 
very  slowly,  very  distinctly. 

^  And  those  things  arel"  queried  Mr& 
Thome,  as  she  racked  her  brains  to  dis- 
cover what  a  girl  in  Lucy's  position  would 
value  more  &an  pounds,  shilling  and 
pence,  and  could  only  think  of  robies  and 
diamonds. 

''Kindness,  sympathy,  love,"  answered 
Phil  sturdily;  ''due  recognition  of  her 
position  as  Eodney's  affianced  wife." 

Mrs.  Thome's  eyes  flashed  like  car- 
buncles in  the  sun's  rays. 

"  Stop,  Mr.  Wickham  I  Such  words  are 
not  to  be  addressed  to  me.  You  forget  I 
am  in  full  possession  of  every  fact  con- 
nected with  my  son's  intimacy  with  this — 
this  young  person." 

Bat  Pml  was  not  to  be  silenced  now. 
The  time  had  come,  he  felt,  when  Lucy's 
name  and  reputation  must  be  championed. 

"You  are  under  a  thoroughly  wrong 
impression,  Mrs.  Thome,  regarding  this 
young  lady.  Her  intimacy  with  Kodney 
was  of  the  truest  and  purest  kind.  An 
angel  from  heaven — ^my  own  sister — might 
have  formed  it  without  disgrace.  Miss 
Selwyn  is  at  the  present  moment  staying 
at  a  house  in  Grafton  Street  you  mow 
something  of — Lady  Moulsey's.  Would 
this  be  so^  do  you  think,  if  what  you 
imfl|;ine  were  trae  1 " 

He  had  it  in  his  heart  to  say  a  great 
deal  more.  He  never  felt  more  inclined  in 
his  life  to  lay  the  burthen  of  Rodney's 
misdoings  on  his  own  weak,  incapable 
shoulders  ;  but  time  and  place  were  not 
exactly  appropriate  or  convenient 

Mrs.  Thome  simply  raised  her  eyebrows. 

*'  I  would  prefer  not  to  discucs  the  ques- 


tion," she  said  icily.  "  I  have  asked  your 
intervention  in  this  matter  as  one  of 
Rodney's  earliest  and  best-loved  fricmdi, 
It  seemed  to  me,  if  you  had  any  regard  for 
his  memory,  you  could  not  fail  to  see  hov 
unfit  it  was  that  these  possessioDS  of  bii 
should  nass  into  the  hands  of  stEangen. 
Do  you  know — are  you — can  you  be  aware 
that  there  are  in  Us  rooms  at  Jetmyn 
Street  thin^  that  have  been  in  our  famfly 
for  generations,  and,  more  than  that,  there 
is  his  writing-table,  filled,  no  doubt,  with 
his  private  papers  t  Would  you  have  sndi 
things  as  these  tossed  and  tumed  over  by 
strangers'  hands  t " 

**  By  strangers'  hands  t    No ''  began 

PhiL 

But  Mrs.  Thome  interrupted  him. 

"I  see  you  decline  to  act  for  me  in  this 
matter.  I  must  do  what  I  can  without 
your  aid,"  she  said,  as  she  gave  him  a  cold 
little  bow  of  dismissal,  and  signalled  to  her 
coachman  to  drive  on. 

Phil  stood  still  for  about  three  minutoB, 
looking  after  the  carriage  as  it  dis- 
wpearod  at  the  forther  end  of  the  roai 
Had  he  done  the  best  he  could  for  Lacy 
Selwyn,  after  all  1  Was  there  not  anothei 
word  he  ought  to  have  n>oken  on  her 
behalf,  which  somehow  his  lips  had  failed 
toutterf  Ou^ht  he  not  to  have  said:  "Not 
this  young  girl,  but  another,  dazded  and 
turned  your  son's  brain  till  he  forgot  alike 
duty  and  honour"! 

These  were  the  questions  that  rose  up  in 
his  mind,  and  which,  somehow,  his  counter 
questions,  "  Where  would  have  been  the 
usef  What  good  would  it  have  donet" 
failed  to  answer  satiefactorfly. 

"  I  must  just  let  things  take  thdr  couisa 
Evidently  I  can't  do  much  one  way  or  the 
other,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  made  Us 
way  briskly  over  the  frosty  ground.  "I 
sincerely  hope  they  will  adjust  themsekes 
in  a  day  or  two,  so  that  I  may  be  off  to 
America  with  a  dear  conscience." 

But  alas  1  with  or  without  a  dear  con- 
science, the  trip  to  America  was  not  to  he 
undertaken.  When  Phil  got  back  to  U& 
hotel  there  was  a  note  waiting  for  luia 
from  his  friend  Arthur  Eeniick,  which 
stated  that  the  shooting-partv  it  had  taken 
so  long  to  collect  together  had  oome  to  « 
sudden  collapse,  on  account  of  the  death  of 
"some  old  feUowin  the  shires,  who  happens^" 
so  Kenrick  wrote,  "  to  be  a  near  relativt  ^ 
two  of  the  fellows  who  were  going,  and 
who  has  left  them  a  lot  of  money,  and 
some  property  somewhere  or  other.  It's  * 
confounded  nuisance,  but  Vve 
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them  now  to  pat  off  our  trip  till  the  spring, 
80  I  nippose  there  is  notning  for  it^  old 
fellow,  bat  to  grin  and  bear  it 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


To  Lucy  Selwyn,  that  day,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  face  of  heaven  itseV  were 
clouded  over.  Neither  at  luncheon  nor  at 
dinner  did  Miss  Yorke  make  her  appearance. 
The  latter  meal,  eaten  in  sole  company 
with  Lady  Moolsey,  was  an  altogether 
dismal  affair,  enlivened  only  by  the  worthy 
old  lady's  random  answers  to  every  question 
Lacy  addressed  to  her.  As  when,  for 
instance,  Miss  Selwyn,  remarking  the 
frequent  ringing  of  Sir  Peter's  bell  upstairs, 
hojrad  that  another  attack  of  gout  was  not 
pending,  received  for  answer  : 

''My  dear,  I  hope  he'll  be  punished  this 
time.  He  richly  deserves  hanging,  if  ever 
a  man  did." 

Poor  lady !  she  had  just  laid  down  her 
newspaper,  relating  the  capture  of  one  of 
the  Irish  "  invincibles,"  who  had  many 
times  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  police, 
and  she  diought  Lucy  must  be  alluding  to 
that  event  , 

Lucy  crept  upstairs  to  Ellinor's  room 
when  the  dreary  meal  was  at  last  ended. 

*'May  I  come  int"  she  said,  softly 
tapping. 

And  to  her  great  surprise,  for  she  fully 
expected  a  denial,  she  received  answer  that 
she  might 

EUinor  was  seated  on  a  low  chair  dose 
to  the  fire ;  the  remains  of  her  dinner  were 
still  on  a  smiJl  table  not  far  distant,  beside 
which  stood  the  patient  Gretchen  waiting 
for  the  dgnal  for  her  dismissal 

''  Yon  may  go,''  said  EUinor,  as  Lucy 
entered. 

Then  Gretchen  and  the  table  of  provisions 
disappeared  together. 

How  like  some  Eastern  queen  of  poetry 
or  romance  Ellinor  looked  in  the  soft 
light  of  the  candle- lamp  which  hung  near ! 
She  had  on  her  afternoon  tea-gown  of  some 
soft  dark  brocade;  her  magnificent  dead- 
leaf  hair  hung  en  masse  to  her  waist ;  her 
attitude  was  that  of  languor,  repose,  medi- 
tation, for  her  hands  lay  limply  on  her  lap ; 
lier  head,  with  face  upturned  to  catch  the 
ight  of  the  lamp,  reclined  on  the  cushions 
>t  the  chair. 

No^r  and  agun  a  tongue  of  fiame  would 
sap  np  in  the  low-burning  fire,  and  would 
brow  an  extra  gleam  on  the  pure,  pale 
&ce,  the  darkly  glowingeyes,  the  delidously 
iirved  axid  fall  lips.  To  a  poet,  seen  thus, 
le  might  have  suggested  the  idea  of  Day 


dying  in  the  arms  of  Night  Harry 
Effingham,  A.RA.,  had  seen  her  once  in 
much  such  an  attitude,  in  much  such  a  gar- 
ment, andithadsuggested  to  him  anopposite 
idea — a  coming  back  to  life,  not  a  sinking 
into  death.  He  had  asked  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  paint  her  thus,  in  half-redining 
attitude,  as  Alcestes  given  back  from  the 
grave.  He  had  spent  six  months  of 
valuable  working  time  over  it;  then, 
Pygmalion-like,  had  fallen  in  love  with  his 
o?m  creation,  refused  to  exhibit  it^  and  had 
hung  it  in  his  studio  instead. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  by  what 
vagary  of  inn>iration  the  fiice  and  form  of 
the  most  selfish  woman  nature  possibly 
ever  turned  out  of  her  workshop  should 
have  suggested  to  the  artist  mind  the  ideaJ 
incarnation  of  feminine  devotion.  Tet  so 
it  wa& 

Lucy  gave  her  one  long,  steady  glance, 
full  of  humble,  honest  admiration.  Then 
she  drew  a  footstool  and  sat  down  at  Miss 
Yorke's  feet 

<*  In  all  the  world,"  she  said  softly,  "  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  another  woman  as 
beautiful  as  you  1 '' 

There  came  a  look  of  pain  into  the 
beautiful  face,  a  sudden  contraction  of  the 
brows,  a  drooping  of  the  eyelids. 

« Everyone  does  not  think  so,"  she 
answered  slowly. 

The  answer  startled  Lucy.  The  words 
and  the  look  combined  puzzled  her  and 
set  her  thinking. 

**  Something  or  someone  has  pained  you 
to-day  f  she  queried,  with  salves  and 
balsams  ready  to  hand,  would  only  the 
sufierer  tell  her  where  lay  the  wounds. 

"Yes" — a  simple,  hard,  unsuggestive 
''yes;"  nothing  more. 

"  You  do  not  wish  to  tell  me  what  has 
grieved  you  t " 

"  Where  would  be  the  use  f  I  have  no 
wish  to  set  you  against  the  only  friend  you 
have  in  the  worla" 

"The  only  friend  I  have — Mr,  Wick- 
ham  1  Oh,  what  can  he  have  done  f " 
cried  the  astonished  Lucy  all  in  a 
breath. 

"  Only  this :  he  charges  me  with  a  deed, 
a  sin,  a  crime  which  I  have  not  committed 
—which  I  will  not  be  charged  witL  I 
have  defended  myself  once  to  him — I  will 
do  it  again  no  more." 

"  He  charges  you  with  a  crime  1  What 
crime  1 "  and  Lucy's  eyes  grew  round  with 
the  surprise  she  felt 

"The  crime  of  coquetry,  of  winning  a 
man's  heart  for  the  sake  of  breaking  it 
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He  thinks  this  is  easy  work  for  me,  having 
no  heart  of  my  own." 

"You — ^you  no  heart  1  Oh,  my  dar- 
ling, where  should  I  be  now  if  yon  had  had 
no  heart?"  and  Lucy  buried  her  face  in 
Ellinor's  dress,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Hush  1 "  said  Ellinor,  smoothing  the 
young  girFs  soft,  dark  hair  caressingly; 
**  you  silly,  silly  child ;  why  do  you  trouble 
yourself  in  this  way  simply  because  people 
do  not  understand  me?  Hush,  hushl 
your  eyes  will  get  red  and  swollen  again 
as  they  were  a  week  ago." 

It  was  full  three  minutes  before  Lucy 
could  c{dm  herself.  During  the  three 
minutes  that  her  face  was  hidden  in 
Ellinor's  dress  there  arose  in  her  mind,  and 
rested  there  for  many  a  long  day  after- 
wards, a  very  fair  and  pleasant  picture  of 
these  her  two  benefactors,  all  misunder- 
standings between  them  cleared  away,  join- 
ing hands  in  that  perfect,  highest  form  of 
friendship  which  we  dignify  with  the  name 
of  love.  A  form  of  friendship  so  suitable 
between  a  handsome,  generous-hearted 
young  fellow  of  six-and-twenty,  and  a 
beautiful,  unselfish  young  woman  some 
two  or  three  years  his  junior. 

When  at  length  her  voice  grew  calm 
enough  to  be  trusted,  she  hazarded  a  con- 
jecture. 

"This  —  this  suspicion,  this  wicked, 
wicked  thought,  cannot  come  out  of  Mr. 
Wickham's  own  heart ;  it  is  too  good  and 
true  to  have  such  thoughts  in  it.  Som  e 
one  must  have  whispered  it  to  him." 
Ellinor  gave  a  real  honest  start 
"  I  did  not  once  think  of  such  a  thing 
as  that;  perhaps  you  are  right,"  she 
answered,  as  though  a  new  vein  of  thought 
had  been  suddenly  struck  and  laid  bare 
to  her. 

Lucy  did  not  notice  the  start,  but  went 
on  following  out  her  own  train  of  thought. 
"  He  has  no  sisters,  no  mother,  no 
cousins  even  to  put  such  things  into  his 
head.  Is  there  no  one  else  ?  Ah,  I  re- 
member  "   She  broke  off  suddenly  aa 

the  recollection  flashed  into  her  mind  of 
a  certain  afternoon  when  Bodney  had 
shown  her  Phils  photograph  as  that  of 
his  earliest,  dearest  friend,  and  on  her 
exclaiming,  "  What  a  great,  strong,  hand- 
some giant  he  looks  1 "  had  replied :  ' '  For  all 
that,  there  is  a  little  girl  down  at  Stanham 
who  can  wind  him  round  her  little  finger." 
"Wha»,  do  you  recollect?"  queried 
Ellinor,  and  she   asked  the    question  as 

though  it  had  a  great  deal  of  interest  for 
her. 


"I  recollect  Bodney  saying  one  day 
there  was  someone  at  Stanham  who  loyed 
Mr.  Wickham — at  least,  I  supposed  tkt 
was  what  he  meant" 

"There  is  a  litUe  country -girl  si 
Stanham — ^a  sort  of  cousin  of  mine— who 
is  playing  fast  and  loose  with  him,  I 
beKevfe." 

"  Playing  fast  and  loose  with  a  man  like 
Mr.  Wickham  I  Oh,  how  wicked  1 ''  cried 
Lucy.  "  Why,  if  she  went  from  one  end 
of  England  to  the  other  she  wouldn't  find 
a  man  to  compare  with  him." 

"  Take  care,  Lucy,  or  I  ahall  begin  to 
fancy " 

But  what  she  would  begin  to  faney 
under  certain  circumstances  was  not  to  be 
uttered.  A  look  of  such  real  pain  passed 
over  Lucy's  face  that  even  she,  Ellinor,  the 
self-engrossed,  the  self-centred,  could  not 
fail  to  remark  it 

"  You  forget,"  Lucy  said  gravely— 4iay, 

solenmly,  "such  thoughts   as   those  can 

never  again  come  to  m&     I  am  as  mach 

widowed  as   though   I  wore  a  wedding- 
*     f} 
rmg." 

"Forgive  me,  dear,  for  forgetting— yes,  I 
know,"  said  Ellinor,  rising  from  het  chui 
to  end  the  talk.  "  Now  will  yon  say  good- 
night ;  there  are  two  or  three  things  I  want 
to  think  over  before  I  go  to  bed." 

Lucv  also  had  two  or  three  things  she 
wished  to  think  over  before  she  went  to 
bed  that  nighty  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  her  subject  for  thought  might  have 
been  identical  with  Ellinor's.  At  any  rate, 
they  most  assuredly  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  her  own  affairs ;  for  it  was  not 
until  nearly  two  days  after  this  that  she 
had  sufficiently  made  up  her  mind  on  the 
matter  of  Mrs.  Thome's  offer  through  her 
lawyers  to  be  able  to  write  Piiii  a  bnei, 
decisive  letter, 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Phil,  when  he  received  Lucy's  letter, 
thought  at  first  hia  senses  most  be  learas 
him,  so  utterly  amazed  and  bewildered  m 
he  feel.  He  had  passed  a  naiseraUe,  restr 
less,  ill-at-ease  two  days  himself,  doing  his 
best  to  kill  time,  and  wondering  all  the 
while  why  he  was  so  anxious  to  slay  the 
old  conqueror.  He  had  called  upon  eTezj 
friend  he  had  in  London — save  Mr& 
Thome — far  and  near.  He  had  visited  six 
theatres  and  two  concert-rooms  on  the  tvo 
consecutive  evenings,  and  had  come  awaj 
with  as  rooted  a  distaste  for  modem  amott* 
ments  as  any  "  habitual  playgoer  "  of  fortf 
years  ago  could  have  bad.    Then  there  had 
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eome  this  letter  still  farther  to  Tvony  him. 
What  did  it  mean  f  Was  he  mad,  or  was 
Miaa  Sdwyn  mad — or  was  the  postman 
mad,  and  had  brought  him  someone  else's 
letter  by  mistake)  It  was  ridiculoos, 
inconceivable,  onheard-of  1  It  would  have 
been  all  yery  well  for  a  young  fellow  in  the 
heyday  of  lue,  and  with  a  fine  fortune  at 
command,  to  write  such  a  quixotic  letter, 
but  for  a  young  girl  with  nothing  but  a 
pittance  of  fifty  pounds  a  year  to  depend 
on,  it  was  simply  monstrous  1  And  FhU 
took  up  the  ofiending  missiye  and  read  it 
through  once  mora 
Thus  it  ran : 

"—,  Grafton  Street. 

'<  Dear  Mr.  WiCKHA3f,— I  have  at  last 
made  up  my  mind  what  answer  to  send  to 
Mrs.  Thome's  proposal,  made  to  me  through 
herlawyers.  I  most  positively  and  distincUy 


women  who  were  bom  utterly  destitute  of 
the  logical  faculty — and  widked  up  and 
down  the  room  haranguing  and  addressing 
her  with  a  vehemence  that  was  new  to  and 
rare  with  him. 

Just  as  much  in  vain.  The  haranguing 
and  addressing  fell  as  flat  as  the  reasoning. 
Lucy  waited  till  he  had  finished,  and  then 
said  simply  and  quietly,  without  even  rising 
from  her  chair : 

"  Will  you  write  to  the  lawyers,  or  will 
you  call  on  Mr&  Thome  for  me  1  I  would 
rather  you  called  on  her  if  you  didn't 
mind ;  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  me  if  the 
lawyers  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  matter." 

And  then  Phil  stood  stfll  in  front  of  her 
and  asked  another  question  in  reply : 

^'Does  Miss  Yorke  know  of  your  in- 
tention, and  what  does  she  say  to  it ! " 


refuse  to  receive  one  penny  from  her  in  |  ^   It  was  only  by  making  a  huge  effort — 
lieu  of  Rodney's  property,  to  which  I  am   '        ' 
entitled  by  his  wilL     I  will  waive  all  right 


to  this  property,  and  make  her  a  free- 
will offering  of  it  in  its  entirety — just  as  it 
stands,  I  meaa  And  this  I  do,  not  because 
the  things  are  not  unspeakably  precious  to 
I  me,  but  because  she  is  Bodne/s  mother, 
'  and  she  loved  him. — ^Iremain,verysinc^dy 
youra,  Lucy  Selwyn. 

''P.S. — ^Will  you  kindly  communicate 
with  the  lawyers,  or  shall  If" 


''It  is  madness — ^sheer  madness,  and 
must  not  be  permitted,"  Phil  said  to  him- 
self, and  there  and  then  took  his  hat  and 
set  off  for  Grafton  Street  to  prove  to 
Miss  Selwjrn  that  it  was  '*  sheer  xnadness," 
and  to  talk  her  out  of  itw 

Lucy,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
talked  oat  of  her  scheme.  She  was  very 
sweety  very  gentle  that  morning,  but  showed 
a  firmer  front  than  he  had  thought  it  was 
in  her  to  show. 

He  reasoned  with  her  briskly  and  he 
reasoned  with  her  slowly;  he  reasoned 
with  her  on  the  unreasonableness  of  Mrs. 
Thome's  offer,  and  he  reasoned  with  her  on 
its  injustice  and  impropriety. 

All  in  vain.  Lucy  listened  to  every  word 
he  had  to  say,  did  not  once  interrapt  him, 
nor  ahow  the  faintest  sign  of  impatience, 
and  then  very  quietly  expressed  her 
intention  of  adhering  to  her  resolution. 
Rodney's  mother  should  have  Bodney's 
thin^  intact ;  so  far  as  she  was  concemed, 
there  should  not  be  one  word  of  contention 
on  the  matter. 

And  then  Phil  gave  up  reasoning — she 
evidently  one  of  those  sweety  good 


bringing  himself  to  the  point,  as  it  were — 
that  he  could  mention  EUinor's  name  at 
alL  Why  this  was  so  he  could  not  account 
for  even  to  himself,  for  all  the  time  he  had 
been  arguine  and  reasoning,  haranguing 
and  addressing,  he  had  kept  his  eye 
upon  the  door,  and  had  been  wondering 
in  his  own  mind :  '*WU1  she  come  in  this 
morning  t  Shall  I  see  her  1  How  will  she 
meet  me  f " 

Lucy  shook  her  head  in  reply. 

''I  have  not  spoken  to  her  on  the 
matter.  I  did  not  like  to  worry  her  with 
my  affairs — she  has  troubles  enough  of  her 


own. 

« Troubles  of  her  ownl"  echoed  Phil, 
who  had  somehow  always  taken  it  for 
granted  that  when  Ellinor  Yorke  was  bom 
Fortune  was  merry,  and  in  a  mood  to  give 
anything  except  troubles.  ''  Has  anytmng 
happen^ — is  her  sister  worse,  or  her 
mother  taken  ill  t " 

<'0h  no,  nor;  I  was  not  thinking  of 
troubles  of  that  sort— downright  heavy 
sorrow&  I  meant  she  was  worried,  sad, 
just  as  kind,  noble-hearted  people  often  are 
when  they  are  not  understood  by  those 
about  them." 

She  was  looking  steadily  at  Phil  as  she 
said  this.  Evidently  she  was  speaking 
with  a  purpose. 

Phil  caught  her  meaning  and  felt  a  little 
guilty,  a  little  bewildered  It  was  strange 
to  his  ears  this  advocacy — warm,  generous, 
sincere — ^from  Lucy's  ftps.  Would  she^ 
could  she  have  spoken  thus  had  she  known 
aUf 

He  was  still  standing  in  iront  of  Lucy ; 
he  would  rather  have  held  his  tongue. 
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but  coald  see  that  she  expected  him  to 
speak. 

Wellf  it  should  be  in  generalities 
then«. 

"  I  suppose  we  are  every  one  of  us  more 
or  less  of  an  enigma  to  those  about  us,''  he 
began. 

*'  Oh  no,  no/'  interrupted  Lucy ;  "  don't 
say  every  one  of  us.  Only  one  here  and 
there,  and  that  one  possibly  nobler  and 
better  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  Ah,  if  I 
could  but  make  you  understand  what  a 
grand,  true,  good  woman  EUindr  Yorke  is! 
And  that  without  any  f ussiness  of  goodness 
about  her." 

*'  Grand,  true,  good  ! "  Was  it  possible 
those  were  the  rignt  adjectives  wherewith 
to  qualify  the  womanhood  of  EUinor 
Yorke  f  Oreat  Heavens  I  if  this  were  so, 
how  he  had  wronged  her  by  thought  and 
word.     But  yet— — 

Lucy  interrupted  his  thoughts  again. 
She  was  far  more  ready  to  sp^ik  than  he 
was. 

''But  I  ought  not  perhaps  to  have 
spoken  in  this  way ;  I  can  see  I  distress  you. 
I  know  Ellinor  would  be  very  angry  if  she 
could  hear  ma  But  I  owe  her  so  much,  I 
love  her  so,  I  would  lay  down  my  life  for 
herl" 

"Would  lay  doim  her  life  for  herl" 
thought  PhiL  Heaven  and  earth  1  and  if 
it  had  not  been  for  this  woman  Lucy  might 
at  that  very  moment  have  been  in  Bodney's 
arms  and  held  to  his  heart 

His  silence  became  oppressive. 

"Do— do  forgive  me,"  pleaded  Lucy, 
"  but  I  love  her  so." 

Phil  spoke  with  a  great  effort  at 
last 

"  Anyone  you  love  must  be  worth  loving. 
Miss  Selwyn,"  and  he  meant  his  words  as 
he  said  them.  Then  he  paused,  and  with 
a  still  greater  effort  added:  "Will  you 
mind  the  trouble  of  charging  yourself  with 
a  message  from  me  to  Miss  Yorke.  I  owe 
her  an  apology  for  some — something  that 
passed  between  us  the  other  day.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  her  I  o?m  myself  to  have 
been  utterly  in  the  wrong,  and  I  beg  her 
pardon  most  sincerely  f " 

Lucy's  face  brightened,  and  her  heart 
seemed  to  give  one  great  glad  bound. 
Somehow,  when  she  said  good-bye  to  Phil 
about  five  minutes  afterwards,  she  could 
not  help  feeling  that  she  had  done  a  very 
good  morning  work  indeed.  She  had 
given  up  property  to  about  the  amount 
of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
without  the  chance  of  a  sixpence  in  return, 


and,  still  better,  she  had  posnbly  sown 
the  seeds  of  a  lasting  amity — ^if  nothing 
more  —  between  her  two  dearly-lored 
benefactors. 


SHILLINGBURY  SKETCHES. 

OUR  AGITATOR. 

In  an  earlier  paper  I  described  how, 
once  upon  a  time,  the  tranquil  current  of 
our  corporate  life  at  Shillingbory  vai 
rudely  duturbed  by  the  advent  of  a  certain 
Abel  Whitlocke,  and  how  he  set  to  work 
to  upset  various  comfortable  institutions— 
abuses,  Abel  called  them — which  had 
existed  for  more  years  than  the  oldest 
inhabitant  could  remember — ^institations 
which  might  have  gone  on  as  they  were  to 
the  end  of  time,  according  to  the  verdict 
of  all  right-thinking  people,  without  any- 
body being  one  penny  the  worse. 

It  may  be  remembered,  perhaps,  that 
Abel  Whitlocke's  great  stroke  in  his  caieer 
of  destructive  activity  was  the  transforma- 
tion of  our  ancient  grammar-school  from 
what  it  had  been  since  the  days  of  Master 
Christopher  Sendall,  its  worthy  founder, 
into  something  like  a  modern  classical 
and  conunercud  academy.  Soon  after 
this  great  work  was  brought  to  pass, 
Abel  Whitlocke  vanished  just  as  suddenly 
from  our  firmament  as  he  had  come  into 
it  Perhaps  he  was  satisfied  with  his 
achievement;  perhaps,  after  so  great  a 
success,  he  feared  to  run  the  risk  ol 
marring  his  reputation  by  a  failure  in 
another  attempt;  or  perhaps,  like  the 
Macedonian,  he  found  nothing  elae  worthy 
of  his  assaidt  in  Shillingbury,  and  sighed 
for  new  worlds  to  conquer. 

But  Whitlocke,  when  he  removed  his 
presence  from  our  midst,  had  lingered  long 
enough  amongst  us  to  found  a  school ;  his 
words  and  his  deeds  had  not  fallen  to  the 
ground  unfruitful,  but  we  did  not  know 
the  full  extent  of  the  spread  of  his  in- 
fluence so  long  as  he  remained  in  Shilling- 
bury.  Perhaps  his  disciples  were  daunted 
into  silence  by  his  somewhat  aggreaffive 
speech  and  manner.  Perhaps  it  was  part 
of  his  teaching  that  they  were  to  ait  at  Ua 
feet  quiescent  until  he  should  be  trans- 
lated to  another  sphere,  and  his  mantk 
should  have  descended  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  most  worthy  of  them. 

Just  at  the  comer  of  Church  Lane  stood 
The  Duke's  Head  Inn,  a  cosy  little  place, 
and  eminently  respectable  withaL  Of 
course  it  had  no  pretensions  to  vie  with 
houses  like  The  Black  Boll,  or  even  with 
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The  White  Hone,  but  bagmen  of  the 
humbler  sort  would  often  stay  the  night 
there,  for  Mrs.  Ughtfoot,  the  landlady, 
was  a  capital  cook,  and  a  tidy  woman  all 
roand    In  the  little  parlour  a  few  of  the 
flmaller  tradesmen   and    mechanicSi  who 
were  not  eligible  on  the  score  of  their 
social  position  for  admission  to  the  more 
exalted  cirde  which  met,  under  Mr.  Walter 
Tafnell's  presidency,  at  The  White  Horse, 
could  generally  be  found  every  night,  dis- 
ousing  in  a  sleepy  sort  of  fashion  the 
stirriDg  erents  of  the  last  six  weeks,  and 
now  and  again,  when  some  traveller  might 
be  there  on  his  round,  Ustening  with  open- 
mouthed  attention  to  his  wonderful  stories 
of  London  or  ''The  Shires,"  and  to  his 
not  very  complimentary  remarks  as  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  ShiUingbury  and  other 
similar  places. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Abel  Whitlocke's 

arrival  in  ShiUingbury,  the  gentleman  of 

the  road  who  might  happen  to  be  present 

in  The  Duke's  Head  parlour  would  have  it 

all  his  o?m  way  in  the  conversatioar    No 

one  of  our  home-dwelling  youths  would 

havd  had  sufficient  confidence  in  his  homely 

wits  to  set  up  anything  like  a  show  of 

opposition ;  but  there  came  a  time,  datinff 

from  a  certain  evening  when  Abel  looked 

into  The  Duke's  Head  for  a  glass  of  beer, 

when   the   errant   knight   of   commerce 

found  that  he  could  no  longer  walk  over 

the  course  as  heretofore.     WhiUocke  was 

a  steady  man,  and  a  sober  one,  and  had 

no^  idea  of  going  to  the  public-house  to 

drink  away  ms  brains  and  his  wages,  but 

he  liked  above  everything  the  sound  of  his 

own  voice  and  the  sight  of  a  circle  of 

appreciative  listeners,  so  he  took  to  going 

to  The  Duke's  Head  every  Saturday  night, 

and  this  fact  being  noised  about,  there 

was  alwavs  on  these  evenings  a  parlourful 

of  the  advanced  thinkers  of  Slullingbury 

ready  to  listen  to  the  stranse  doctrines 

he    might  put  forth.      Whitiocke  spoke 

wellj  for  a  man. of  his  station  bespoke 

very  well  indeed.     He  had  a  wide  range 

of  experience,  full  of  interest  to  his  hearers, 

and  thus  the  school  was  formed.  Amonffst 

the  inost  regular  attendants  and  faithful 

disciples  of  the  new  teaching  was  a  young 

blacksmith  named  Abraham  Docken.    He 

was  a  shrewd,  clever  fellow,  with  a  mind  of 

that  cast  in  which  the  minds  of  analytical 

philosophers  are  mada     He  was  a  man 

-who  always  wanted  to  know  the  why  and 

the  wherefore  of  a  matter,  disinclined  to  take 

anything  on  faith.     With  him  it  seemed 

be  a  aacrad  dutv  to  null  down  and  turn 


inside  out,  rather  than  to  let  be.  A 
hurried  and  imperfect  education  had  just 
stimulated  his  mind  to  action  without 
calling  up  any  inclination  to  enquire 
whether  the  action  in  itself  was  legitimate 
or  serviceable,  or  whether  the  consequences 
would  not  bring  a  hurricane  about  his 
head;  and  with  a  nature  thus  inclined, 
Whitlocke's  teaching  fell  upon  his  ears  as 
pleasantiy  as  rain  upon  a  thirsty  garden. 
Abraham  was  a  steady,  sober  lad ;  indeed, 
all  Whitiocke's  disciples  were  of  that  sort 
which  is  not  in  the  habit,  to  use  a  landlord's 
expression,  of  doing  much  for  the  good  of 
the  house.  Mrs.  Lightfoot  was  heard  to 
say  more  than  once  that^  though  she  would 
never  harbour  a  drunken  man  in  her  house, 
she  did  not  see  how  she  was  to  get  a 
living  and  pay  her  rent^  if  all  her  cus- 
tomers were  to  sit  the  whole  evening 
through  without  calling  for  anything  more 
than  a  pint  of  twopenny  ala  Docken 
worked  just  as  well  and  deftly  in  his  f  ather^s 
blacksmith's  shop,  after  as  before  he  took 
to  spending  his  Saturday  evenings  at  The 
Duke's  Head,  though  the  old  man,  as  time 
went  oo,  and  rumours  as  to  the  sort  of 
topics  which  were  discussed  in  Mrs.  light- 
foot's  kitchen  got  abroad,  would  look  rather 
askance  at  Abraham  as  the  latter  would  put 
on  his  hat  after  supper  on  Saturdays,  pre- 
paratory to  starting  to  spend  the  evening 
in  Abel  Whitiocke^  society ;  and  would  afi 
through  the  week  let  drop  sarcastic 
speeches  about  some  people,  just  out  of 
short  jackets,  who  thought  they  knew 
more  about  everything  than  their  betters, 
and  wamiugs  as  to  the  danger  of  fore- 
gathering with  strange  folk  wiio  came 
from  nobody  knew  where,  and  might  be 
nobody  knew  what;  but  of  all  these  hints, 
gentie  and  otherwise,  Abraham  took  littie 
heed.  K  he  happened  to  be  shoeing  a 
horse  at  the  time,  he  would  use  the  rasp 
with  extra  vigour,  and  bend  down  so  low, 
and  double  himself  up  in  such  a  manner, 
that  one  would  fancy  he  would  hardly 
ever  be'  able  to  straighten  himself  out 
again ;  or  if  he  was  at  the  forge  he  would 
bang  and  clang  with  his  heavy  hanmier  in 
double  time,  so  as  to  drown  altogether  the 
monitory  remarks  of  his  parents 

In  addition  to  the  contempt  of  whipper- 
snappers,  and  the  general  conservatism 
which  are  almost  inseparable  accidents  in 
parents  blessed  with  rather  clever  and 
very  bumptious  sons,  Mr.  Docken,  senior, 
was  a  steady  disbeliever  in  prosress  of  all 
kinds.  So  far,  he  was  an  undom)ted  pillar 
of  the  state ;  but  this  was  not  alL    He  was 
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one  of  the  moat  regular  charch-goers  in 
Shillingbaty,  and  had  Bong  bass  in  the 
choir  ever  since  he  had  possessed  a  bass 
^oice  to  sing  with.  Now  they  who 
remember  aught  of  Abel  Whitlocke's  early 
exploits  will  understand  that  any  opinions 
he  might  put  forth  would  not  be  of  the 
sort  to  command  Mr.  Docken's  approval, 
and  so  it  waa  He  let  his  son  have  plen- 
tiful notice  of  his  disapprobation — first  in 
the  form  of  sarcastic  hints ;  then  of  per- 
sonal and  definite  objurgation ;  and  finally 
of  muttered  reflections  that  many  a  man 
had  ended  his  days  on  the  gallows  who  had 
begun  by  treading  in  the  same  path  as  that 
into  which  Abraham  had  turned  his  steps. 

But  Whitlocke,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, did  not  tarry  long  in  Shillingbuzy. 
After  lus  disappearance  Mr.  Docken  drew 
his  breath  more  freely,  and  exhibited  a  less 
stem  and  uncompromising  attitude  towards 
his  son ;  by  way,  perhaps,  of  showing  to 
the  lost  sheep  that  the  aoor  of  the  sheep- 
fold  of  steady  respectability  was  still  open, 
and  that  all  would  be  well  again  if  Abel 
Whitlocke  and  his  sayings  were  forgotten ; 
but  the  metal  of  which  Abraham  was 
made  would  not  bend  so  easily  as  this.  The 
lad  went  less  to  The  Duke's  Head,  it  is  true; 
but,  as  if  to  console  himself  for  the  loss  of 
his  mentor,  he  began  to  take  in  a  weekly 
London  newspaper,  and  the  literal  food  he 
gathered  from  its  pages  was  cert^ly  quite 
as  strong  meat  as  any  of  the  verbal  nourish- 
ment he  had  picked  up  from  Abel  Whit- 
locke's  utterances.  He  was  as  steady  a 
young  man  and  as  good  a  workman  as 
ever,  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  his  father's 
hints  about  going  to  church  at  least  once 
on  Sunday.  Surely  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly he  became  the  leader  amongst  his 
associates  by  reason  of  his  keen  wit  and 
strong  will;  and,  as  the  memory  of  the 
founder  of  the  school  grew  dimmer  when 
regarded  across  the  lapse  of  years,  it  was 
often  remarked  that  Abraham  Docken 
could  talk  as  well  as  ever  Abel  Whitlocke 
could. 

In  all  conmiunities,  by  the  friction  of  the 
separate  atoms  of  society,  a  sort  of  electric 
force  is  generated,  and  this  force  gathers 
itself  into  negative  and  positive  poles,  just 
as  surely  as  does  the  fluid  of  the  physicist's 
battery.  There  will  be  one  force  which 
makes  for  the  preservation  of  law  and 
order— -for  the  support  of  whatever  is,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  reins  of  power  in 
the  hands  which  already  hold  them ;  and 
another  force  which,  completely  divested  of 
all  reverence  for  existing  facts,  would  pull 


down  right  and  left,  postponing  anything 
like  reconstruction  tiU  the  plain  should  be 
cleared,  and  heedless  of  the  fact  that  aodefcy 
cannot  get  on  without  institutiona  of  aome 
sort  or  other.  It  is  almost  unneceeaary  to 
mention  which  of  these  forces  cimtrcdled 
the  thoughts  and  actions  of  -Abraham 
Docken. 

When  Abraham  had  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  he  married,  and  took  flight 
from  the  paternal  nest  By  his  mania^e 
also  he  added  to  his  stock  of  offences  in  his 
father's  eyes,  for  he  chose  the  danghter 
of  a  Primitive  Methodist  local  preacher, 
instead  of  matins  with  a  decent  chnrch- 
goinff  woman,  as  lul  the  Dockens  before  him 
had  done.  He  hired  a  small  house  with  a 
few  acres  of  land  attached  to  it»  and 
started  farming  in  a  small  way;  but  he 
still  worked  pretty  regularly  in  his  fathet^a 
shop.  There  was  less  cordiality  than  ever 
between  the  two  men,  for  the  father  never 
mentioned  his  daughter-in-law'a  nama 
One  crowning  sorrow,  at  least,  Mr.  Docken 
was  spared.  Abraham  kept  away  from  the 
meeting-house  as  persistently  as  he  had 
absented  himself  from  the  parish  church 
hitherto. 

Just  outside  the  town,  on  the  Bletherton 
road,  was  a  waste  piece  of  turf,  upon  which 
were  generally  lying  a  lot  of  fdlea  oak  and 
ash  treea  Here,  on  fine  Sunday  momingp, 
Abraham  would  betake  himself  with  hia 
newspaper  in  his  pocket ;  and,  before  lon^ 
half-a-dozen  or  more  of  lus  comrades  would 
join  him,  and,  sitting  upon  the  tree-tronkai 
would  listen  eagerly  to  anything  ihaX  ha 
might  read  to  them  from  the  journal  of 
progresa 

In  England  a  man  may  read  a  great  deal 
of  subversive  literature,  and  indulge  in  a 
tolerable  amount  of  treasonable  talk, 
without  feeling  the  strong  hand  of  the 
law,  or  the  cold  shoulder  of  his  neig^ 
hours;  but  let  him  once  lift  his  hand, let 
him  attempt,  ever  so  slightly,  to  transmute 
his  doctrines  into  action,  and  he  will  find 
that  he  is  treading  on  altogether  diflferant 
ground  And  so  it  waa  with  Abraham 
Docken.  His  father  ^wled  at  the  young 
man's  perverseness,  it  is  true,  but  then 
fathers  are  often  given  to  growling  at  the 
goings-on  of  their  sons,  particular^  if  the 
sons  show  any  tendency  to  follow  a  line  of 
their  own.  Still,  his  mother  waa  kind  and 
tender  aa  ever,  as  mothers  often  are  over 
real  black  sheep— and  Abraham,  with  all 
his  failings,  was  not  of  that  eolour.  His 
employers,  finding  that  his  work  was  mn 
good  as  ever,  did  not  trouble  themaehres 
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that  he  nat  on  a  fallen  tree  and  read  the 
National  Reformer  on  Sanday  mornings, 
instead  of  going  to  church  or  chapel,  and 
take  their  castom  away  from  him  to  give 
it  to  a  hlacksmith  with  proper  beliefs  as 
to  the  relations  of  Church  and  Stata    Our 
rector,  Mr.  Northborough,  would    often 
stop  at  the  forge  to  have  a  chat  with 
Abraham,  and  once  lent  him  an  elementary 
treatise  on  mechanics.     He  also  showed 
some  interest   in    a    contrivance    which 
Abraham  had  rigged  up  for  saving  labour 
in  blowing  the  bellows.   Mr.  Northborough 
recognised  a  keen  intelligence  whenever 
he  might  find  one — ^it  was  not  an  everyday 
occmrence  in  Shillingbury — and  Abraham 
interested  hint     Perhaps,  when  he  saw 
that  Abraham  was  trusted  to  shoe  horses 
and  make  bolts,  in  spite  of  his  reputed 
Chartism  and  Freethinking,  he  may  have 
reflected  that  Shillinebnry  on  this  ques- 
tion was  more  libersd  than  a  great  seat 
of  learning  had  proved  itself  on  a  certain 
occasion  when  it  decided  that  one  of  its 
moat  distinguished   mathematicians    was 
unfit  to  teach  recurring  decimals  on  account 
of   some   long-ago  formulated  objections 
to  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration. 
Mr.  Winsor,  of  Skitfield,  was  pleased  to 
express    his    high    satisfaction    at    some 
repairs  which  Abraham  had  done  to  the 
ornamental  iron  gates  of  the  park;   but 
this  was  while  the  young  blacksmith  was 
reading  and  thinking,  while  the  fire  was 
burning  within  him,  and  giving  no  manifest 
token  of  its  existenca 

There  was  in  Shillingbury  a  worthless 
vagabond  named   Ned  HoweUj   poacher, 
petty  larcener^  drunkard,  and  general  prey 
of  the  rural  police.     One  Monday  Howell 
was   brought  before  the  bench,  charged 
with  killing  a  pheasant  in   the  Skitfield 
Woods.     Mr.  Winsor,    of   course,  retired 
while  the  charge  was  being  heard ;  but  his 
colleagues  were  soon  convinced  of  Howell's 
guilt,  and  fined  him  a  sovereign  and  costs, 
with    the  usual  option  of   spending  the 
appointed  time  in  Martlebury  Gaol,  should 
the  money  not  be  forthcoming.  The  game- 
keeper's heart  grew  light  as  he  listened 
to    the    term  which   the   chairman   pro- 
nooncedy  for  it  would  keep  Mr.  Howell 
safe  in   hold  till  the  shooting  would  be 
over,  and  considerably  lighten  the  task  of 
night- w^atching.     No  suspicion  crossed  his 
mind  that  the  ragged  ruffian  in  the  dock 
would  be  able  to  pay  the  sum  demanded ; 
but  in  this  case  he  reckoned  without  his 
host,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  without 
AbrahAm  Docken. 


Abraham  happened  to  be  in  court  that 
morning,  and  was  by  no  means  so  clearly 
convinced  of  the  value  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  Howell  was  to  be  sent  to 
prison,  as  was  the  worshipful  bench.  He 
knew,  too,  that  if  Howell  went  to  gaol,  the 
home  must  be  broken  up,  and  the  wife 
and  children  sent  to  the  workhouse ;  and 
Mrs.  Howell  was  a  tidy,  respectable  woman, 
who  managed  to  bring  up  her  children 
fairly  well,  in  spite  of  the  dead-weight  of 
her  husband's  rascality.  So,  just  as  the 
clerk  had  made  out  the  commitment, 
Abraham  elbowed  his  way  into  the  little 
pen  where  the  minor  officers  of  the  law 
congregated,  and  paid  all  that  was  required 
to  let  Mr.  Howell  walk  out  of  court  a  free 
man — to  make  fresh  inroads  upon  Mr. 
Winsor's  pheasants,  and  probably  to  be 
brought  up  again  at  the  very  next  sitting. 

And  with  the  move  above  recorded 
Abraham  passed  from  the  region  of  precept 
to  that  of  practice.  Figuratively  speaking, 
he  drew  his  sword  and  flung  away  the 
scabbard  thereof  Nor  was  it  long  before 
he  was  reminded  that  his  challenge  had 
been  accepted.  The  head-keeper,  on  his 
return  from  the  petty  sessions,  gave  a  full 
account  of  the  proceedings  there  to  the 
agent,  iUustrated  by  divers  comments  on 
Abraham  Docken's  doings.  All  this,  in  a 
gathering  flood,  was  poured  into  the  ears 
of  Mr.  Winsor  himself  by  the  agent ;  and 
the  upshot  was  that  the  latter  went  one 
morning  to  the  blacksmith's  shop  and  asked 
Mr.  Docken  the  pertinent  question  whether 
he  thought  it  was  likely  that  Mr.  Winsor 
would  go  on  sending  his  estate  work  to  be 
done  in  a  shop  where  the  chief  workman 
was  one  who  took  upon  himself  to  back  up 
all  the  bad  characters  of  the  place  in  their 
ill-doing  f 

Abraham  was  at  work  at  the  inner 
forge,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  agent's 
voice  he  came  forward  and  answered  on 
his  own  behalf;  and  his  answer  was  not 
one  calculated  to  make  matters  run  more 
smoothly.  He  gave  good  work,  he  affirmed, 
in  rettim  for  his  pay,  and  having  done  so, 
there  was  no  further  question  between  Mr. 
Winsor  and  himself.  What  he  might  do 
outside  his  workshop  was  no  affair  of  any- 
body's. He  himself  disapproved  entirely 
of  many  of  the  so-called  charitable  associa- 
tions which  Mr.  Winsor  supported,  but  he 
did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  run  over  to 
Skitfield  and  say  that,  if  the  subscriptions 
were  not  dropped  at  once,  he  would  refuse 
to  do  the  estate  work.  The  agent  might 
take  that  as  a  message  back  to  Mr.  Winsor 
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if  he  liked.  Abraham  meant  no  disreepect, 
it  was  a  plain  statement  of  fact  and  nothing 
else. 

The  old  man  looked  on  in  hopeless 
despair  while  Abraham  was  thus  breathing 
defiance  to  a  foe  whom  few  in  Shillingbnry 
would  dare  to  tackle.  He  reproached  hiiB 
son  bitterly  when  they  were  left  alone; 
bat  Abraham  was  wise  enough  to  keep 
silence.  The  work  from  Skitfield  con- 
tinued to  come  in,  however,  so  Mr.  Docken 
began  to  recover  hope  that  the  storm  might 
blow  over. 

Bat  the  preparations  for  war  were  gomg 
on.  Ned  Howell  lived  in  one  of  a  row  of 
dilapidated  cottages  on  the  road  to  Brooks- 
bank  End.  They  were  copyhold,  oat  of 
repair,  and  aboat  as  undesirable  a  parcel 
of  real  property  as  anyone  could  imagine ; 
but  in  spite  of  this,  within  a  fortnight,  they 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Winsor, 
and  Ned  Howell,  who  was  a  weekly  tenant, 
was  turned  out  to  find  a  home  elsewhere. 
But  that  was  no  easy  matter.  Under  any 
circumstances  no  one  would  have  accepted 
him  as  a  tenant,  except  as  a  last  resource, 
and  now  he  might  apply  in  vain,  even  to 
the  most  embarrassed  landlord,  since  any- 
one letting  him  in  would  certainly  incur 
Mr.  Winsor's  high  displeasure  by  giving 
house-room  to  such  a  rascal.  For  two 
nights  he  and  his  family  slept  in  a  barn ; 
but  on  the  third  they  were  installed  in  a 
half-mined  cottage,  which  stood  upon  one 
comer  of  Abraham  Docken's  plot  of  land. 
Anyone,  however,  who  knows  anything  of 
the  far-reaching  power  of  landed  wealth  in 
a  country  place,  or  of  the  implacable 
animosity  of  a  good  man  whose  coat  has 
been  rubbed  the  wrong  way,  will  be  pre- 
pared to  hear  that  Howell  did  not  long 
mhabit  undisturbed  the  ramshackle  ruin 
into  which  Abraham  had  allowed  him  to 
creep.  Very  soon  there  was  an  interview 
between  Mr.  Bibstone,  from  whom  Abraham 
hired  his  bit  of  land,  and  the  Skitfield 
agent  Mr.  Bibstono  sent  many  a  hundred- 
weight of  meat  every  year  into  Mr. 
Winsor's  larder,  and  from  tune  immemorial 
his  prime  Christmas  oxen  had  been  grazed 
on  the  Skitfield  home-farm.  To  a  novice 
it  may  be  hard  to  see  what  all  this  has  to 
do  with  the  further  eviction  of  Ned  Howell 
— as  hard  as  to  definetheconnection  between 
Tenterden  Steeple  and  the  Gk>odwin  Sands, 
but  those  who  knew  the  ways  of  Mr. 
Winsor  and  his  agent  were  not  surprised 
when,  two  days  before  the  legal  date, 
Abraham  Docken  received  notice  to  quit 
and   yield  up  his  holding  with  all    its 


appurtenances  at  the  end  of  the  next  half- 
year. 

Nobody    knew    better   than  Abraham 
himself  what  a  worthless  scamp  Howell 
was ;  it  was  equally  plain  to  him,  likeiiise, 
that  his  own  character  must  justly  sufiior 
by  his  association  and  persistent  patronage 
of  this  black  sheep ;  but  men  as  obstinate 
as  our  friend  Abranam  was,  take  little  heed 
of  consequences.    Ho  saw  plainly  that  it 
was  a  straggle  between  Squire  Winsor  and 
himself  over  Howell's  unclean  body,  and  he 
resolved  that  he  would  fight  it  out  to  the 
end,  come  what  might.    Though  he  was 
no  longer  able  to  find  a  home  for  Us  prot^^, 
he  kept  him  in  funds,  and  in  the  paiii^ 
The  wife  and  children  he  succeeded  in 
housing  in  a  village  some  miles  distant^  i 
but  for  the  head  of  the  family  he  procured 
a  lodging  at  a  low  public-house  in  Shilling- 
bury,  wMch  neither  enjoyed  Mr.  Winsor  s 
patronage  nor  drew  his  beer. 

And  then,  for  a  space,  there  was  a  truoe — 
a  truce,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  great 
battle,  but  Abraham  Docken  was  not  the 
sort  of  man  to  be  happy  unless  he  had  a 
fight  of  some  kind  or  another  going  on. 
He  carried  on  a  bittor  war  with  the  vacci- 
nation authorities,  rather  than  allow  his 
youngest  baby  to  be  operated  upon,  and 
fought  and  routod  the  churchwardens  over 
the  collection  of  a  church-rata     There  was 
a  bye-election  for  the  county  division,  and 
Sir  Foxall  Matlock,  a  nephew  of  Mr,  Win- 
sor's,  came  forward  to  win  the  seat  for  the 
Liberal  party.    When  he  came  to  make  a 
personal  canvass  of  Shillingbury,hiBamoo(h, 
smug  Whiggism  was  rudely  shocked   by 
certain  awkward  questions  and  pertioient 
comments  from  Abraham,  who  ended  by 
working  his  best  for  the  Tory  candidate, 
saying  that  he  preferred  an  open  foe  to  a 
false  friend.     At  the  election,  Sir  Foxall 
was  badly  beaton,  and  a  band  of  choice 
spirits — Ned  Howell  amongst  them — ^went 
over    to   Martlebuzy,    under   Abialiaia's 
guidance,  to   help    to   groan  down    the 
defeated  candidate  at  me  dedaratfaHi  ol 
the  polL    But  the  great  catastrophe  had 
yet  to  come. 

Some  three  years  before,  Mr. Winsor  had 
lost  his  wife — a  lady  who  had,  probably, 
during  the  course  of  her  life,  listened  to 
more  sermons  and  figured  in  more  sub- 
scription-lists than  anv  other  person  of 
her  time.  After  her  aeath,  her  husband 
determined  to  perpetuate  her  memory  by 
adorning  the  parish  church  with  a  stamed- 
glass  window.  The  window  Mr.  Winsor 
chose  was  not  one  of  the  sort  now  in  vogna, 
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made  up  of  ladies  who  would  geemingly 
be  more  at  home  on  the  wall  of  the 
Grosvenor  Oallery,  or  of  the  angular  saints 
and  angels  'of  the  mediseval  school.  Tlie 
severe  evangelical  torn  of  Mr.  Winsor's 
opinionsnatorallymadethelatterimpoesible. 
The  late  Mrs.  Winsor,  who  had  been  a  great 
patroness  of  missions  to  the  heathen,  and 
had  likewiseerected  some  almshooses  for  de- 
cayed draymen  in  MileEnd^was  represented 
in  a  red  robe  and  a  blue  gown,  with  a 
trowel  in  her  right  hand,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
laying  a  first  stone,  while  her  left  showered 
traete  and  testaments  to  a  crowd  of  im- 
perfectly-dressed heathens  of  all  shade  of 
colour.  Bishop  Ghicham  came  over  to 
preach  in  honour  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
memorial,  and  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
the  district  was  that  there  was  not  such 
a  handsome  window  to  be  found  anywhere 
eke  in  all  the  country,  not  even  in  the 
cathedral  at  Martlebury.  One  nighty  as 
Ben  Gibbons,  a  game-watcher  in  Mr. 
Winsor's  employ,  was  coming  down  a  lane 
which  ran  round  by  the  churchyard,  he 
was  surprised  by  the  shining  of  a  sudden 
glare  of  light  through  the  new  west 
window.  The  yivid  colours  shone  out  for 
a  moment,  then  all  was  dark  again,  and 
then  there  sounded  in  his  ears  the  crash  of 
an  explosion.  Ben,  who  was  a  quick- 
witted, plucky  fellow,  ran  at  once  to  the 
side-gate  of  the  churchyard,  which  was 
nearest  to  him ;  but  before  he  reached  it 
he  cannoned  violently  against  another  man 
who  was  going  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Ben  seLeed  him,  and  found  that  he  had 
captured,  down  by  the  churchyard,  Mr. 
Ned  Howell,  the  very  man  he  had  been 
looking  for  in  the  preserva  He  draped 
his  prisoner  round  to  the  keeper's  lodge, 
where  he  left  him  while  he  went  in  search 
of  the  rural  polica  Arrived  upon  the 
scene,  the  intelligent  constable  at  once 
decided  on  paying  a  visit  to  Howell's 
lodgings,  and,  on  repairing  thither,  they 
found,  sittmg  on  the  bed,  and  apparently 
awaiting  Uie  occupant's  return,  no  less  a 
person  than  Abraham  Docken. 

When  they  returned  to  the  church  they 
discovered  that  Mr.  Winsor^s  new  window 
had  been  completely  ruined  by  an  explosion 
of  gunpowder.  The  prison^s  hands  were 
stained  with  powder,  and  a  box  of  matches 
was  found  upon  him.  Taken  thus  black- 
handed,  he  was  sent  for  trial  at  the 
next  assises. 

This  was  the  supreme  crisis  in  the  fate 
of  our  agitator.  After  this  ill-starred  coin- 
cidence his  fastest  friends  fell  airay  from 


him.  Mr.  Winsor  himself  called  at  Docken's 
workshop  and  told  the  old  man  that,  much 
ashe  Uked  and  respected  themaster,  he  could 
not  continue  to  send  the  estate  work  to 
his  shop,  so  long  as  he  harboured  a  man 
who  seemed  to  take  a  pride  in  abetting 
and  protecting  the  most  atrocious  ofifenceSb 
Docken  was  now  getting  an  old  man,  and 
the  blow  was  a  very  heavy  one.  He 
recognised  the  reason  and  justice  of  Mr. 
Winsor's  remarks,  but  he  felt  rather  sore 
at  hearing  such  hard  words  spoken  against 
his'  son  by  another,  though  he  had  often 
said  things  much  more  severe  himself.  He 
answered  the  great  man  respectfully,  re- 
marking that  he  was  grateful  for  all  past 
favours,  but  that  he  did  not  exactly  see 
how  he  could  turn  his  son,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  adrift  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Mr.  Winsor  rode  away-with  something  else 
than  charity  in  his  heart,  and  the  old  man 
set  to  work  to  consider  how  he  might  best 
repair  the  usly  cap  in  his  business,  which 
the  loss  of  the  Skitfield  work  would  make. 

But  before  the  evening  of  that  day, 
Abraham  himself  had  cut  the  knot  of  the 
situation.  He  went  to  his  father  and  told 
him  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
to  Australia,  since  every  man's  hand 
seemed  to  be  against  him  in  the  old 
country.  He  sailed  the  next  month  for 
Melbourne,  so  Mr.  Winsor  was  saved  the 
trouble  of  looking  out  for  a  new  black- 
smith. 

Of  Abraham  in  his  new  home  tidings 
came  in  course  of  time.  He  went  up 
country  to  a  township  in  process  of  forma- 
tion, where  he  soon  got  together  a  large 
and  thriving  business.  Later  on  we  he wl 
that  he  had  opened  a  seneral  store,  and 
was  an  extensive  lanoowner,  and  in  a 
recent  journal  I  saw  his  name  mentioned 
as  a  candidate  for  his  district  in  the 
approaclnng  elections  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria 


BY  THE  RIVER. 

Oklt  the  lovir  wind  wailing 
Among  the  leafless  trees ; 
Only  the  sunset  paling  | 
Only  the  my  donds  sailing 
Before  toe  western  breeze. 

The  ffirl  beside  the  river, 

With  strained  ear  and  tired  eye, 
Nor  saw  the  crimson  quiver, 
Nor  heard  the  willows  shiver, 

Ab  the  low  wind  swept  by. 

For  sight  and  sense  were  roaming 

Across  the  barren  moor ; 
Oh,  was  he  never  coming, 
Through  the  dull  autumn  gloaming, 

As  in  the  days  of  yore  ? 
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Ob,  bright  blue  eves  that  glietenedf 

Ob,  happy  blush  that  rnse. 
Oh,  fnolish  heart  that  listened, 
To  the  faithless  lips  that  christened 
His  love  the  **  wife  he  ohose  ! " 

How  oft  he  tamed  in  leaving 

For  yet  another  kiss  I 
How  he  soothed  the  girlish  grieving^ 
And  swore  that  no  deceiving 

Should  ever  cloud  their  buss ! 

He  left  when  summer  sunlight 

Was  full  upon  the  stream. 
He  made  his  truth*  her  one  light. 
And  in  the  autumn  dim  l|gbt> 
She  faced  her  broken  dream« 

She  knew  her  idol  shaken. 
She  knew  her  trust  was  gone. 

What  hope  dead  faith  can  waken  ? 

Betrayed,  forgot,  forsaken. 
The  woman  stood—alone. 

Hushed  was  the  bitter  weepmg. 
As  u*er  her  cl(«ed  the  night ; 
When  dawn  on  dark  was  creeping, 
The  morning  breeze  was  sweeping, 
y^here  broadj  apd  pure,  ana  white, 

The  lilies  swayed  t^)  cover 

The  fair  pale  face  beneath  ; 
Where,  pam  and  passion  over, 
Freed  from  a  faitoless  lover. 
Sorrow  lay  bushed  in  death. 


COLDBATH  HELDa 


In  making  a  short  cut  from  King's  Orosa 
towards  the  City,  people  sometimes  come 
across  a  gloomy  parallelogram  of  high 
blank  walls,  with  a  clock-tower  showing 
above,  which  they  may  learn  is  Ooldbath 
Fields  Prison.  These  walls  enclose  a  con- 
siderable space  of  ground — nine  acres,  or 
thereabouts — and  cast  a  gloom  oyer  a  neigh- 
bourhood that  must  have  been  once 
pleasant  enough.  Mount  Pleasant,  indeed, 
runs  before  the  very  gate  of  the  prison, 
and  with  a  gleam  of  sunshine  lighting  up 
the  old-fashioned  red-brick  houses,  that  hare 
the  air  of  comfortable,  cosy  dwellings,  and 
now  mostly  occupied  by  jewellers,  dock- 
makers,  and  metal-workers,  the  name 
appears  not  inappropriate.  Here,  too, 
Coldbath  Square  opens  out  with  its  nice 
eighteenth-century  houses,  whose  carved 
doorways  and  panelled  entrance-halls  are 
suggestive  of  the  genteel  personages  who 
once  occupied  them,  but  pleasant  enough 
still,  with  swarms  of  healthy,  cheerful-look- 
ing children  on  the  steps,  and  workmen  in 
their  shirt-sleeves  looking  out  of  the  upper 
windows.  Here,  too,  still  exists  theColdbath 
House,  supplied  by  the  chalybeate  spring, 
in  whose  waters,  we  are  told  by  the  adver- 
tisement over  the  door,  Nell  Owynne  was 
accustomed  to  hatha  The  original  spring, 
however,  discovered  by  Wsiter  Baynes, 
A.i>.  1697,  of  the  nature  of  St.  Magnus  in 
the  north,  and  St  Winifred's  in  Wales, 


filmed  for  the  curing  of  most  nerval  dis- 
orders, is  within  the  prison  walls,  in  the 
yard  where  the  old  tread  wheel  stood — ^itself 
a  pretty  good  cure  for  nerval  disordera. 

The  field  where  the  prison  now  stands 
was  known  in  old  times  as  Sir  John 
Oldcastle's  Field,  from  a  tradition  that 
here  the  fi^nous  LoUa^  knight  sufiPered 
martyrdom;  and  a  tavern  called  The  Sii 
John  Oldcastle  stood  close  b^,  where  there 
was  a  canal  in  the  Dutch  taste,  and  fishing 
therein  for  the  patrons  of  the  honaa 
Cobham  Bow  further  records  OldcaaUe's 
connection  with  the  neighbourhood,  for  ha 
was  often  called  Lord  Cobham,  having 
married  the  .heiress  of  that  barony,  and 
close  by  is  Tummill  Street,  where  the 
clack  of  waterwheels  could  once  be  heard 
from  the  Fleet  Brook  below.  It  is  said 
that  the  knight  once  lay  concealed  among 
the  parchment-makers  of  that  neighbour- 
hood. 

Not  far  to  the  eastward  were  tiie  Mnl- 
berry  Ghtfdens,  which  were  planted  in  the 
reign  of  oar  English  Solomon,  Jamea  the 
First,  the  King  having    encouraged  the 
planting  of  these  treee,  wishingto  establish 
the  cultivation  of  silkworms  in  England. 
The  mulberry  garden  in  the  west  ia  bow 
the  site  of  Buckingham  Palace  and  its 
gardens;   but  that  of  Clerhenwell,  with 
less  happy  fate,  is  occupied  by  the  twin 
prison  known  as  the  House  of  Detention, 
or  shortly,  among  its  inmates,  past  and 
prospective,   as  &e  TencL      A  cuxiona 
sight  is  the  out-of-the-way  comer  by  the 
entrance  of  the  House  of  Detention,  where 
one  or  two  policemen  are  always  standing 
with  idlers  loitering  about^  waiting   for 
news  of  friends  wiwin;  a  cab,  pmiapa, 
waiting  at  the  comer,  and  women  iB8ia% 
their  eyes  all  swollen  and  red.    lliei^  ia 
always  a  certain  bustle  of  coming   and 
going,  and  a  certain  free-aadreasy  atmo* 
sphere  about  the  place,  tha%^  recalls   the 
prisons  of  an  earlier  and  less  rigid*  period. 
Public -houses  flourish  in  the  neighboor- 
hood,  and  hang  out  signs  invitw   the 
custom  of  prisoners  and  their  friencm,  for 
most  of  the  prisoners  here  are  untried,  and 
have  the  privilege  of  out-commons,  if  thej 
have  the  means  to  pay  for  it 

And  yet  in  outward  appearance  ths 
ClerkenweU  New  Piiaon,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called — and  new  it  really  was  some  aeventy 
years  ago— looks  inexpressibly  old  and 
shabby,  with  its  dingy  red-brick  walla,  once 
battmd  by  Fenian  explosion,  and  over  all 
the  top  of  a  huge  brick  funnel,  suggestive  of 
I  mysteriona  doings  inside,  and  appalling  to 
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popdar  imaginatioii.     It  was  these  huge,  | 
ugly  prisons  that  destroyed  the  pleasant- 
ness of  Cierken well,  once  the  pleasantest  and 
healthiest  of  all  saborbsm  districtsL    And  if, 
as  has  been  saggested,  the  prisons  with  their 
gloomy  appurtenances  are  carried  farther 
afield,  there  is  a  little  hope  for  some  return 
to  former  conditiona     We  may  yet  see  a 
drinking-fountain,  supplied  by  the  Cold- 
bath  spring,  in  the  midst  of  the  green  turf 
of  Oldcaatle's  Field,  and  the  old  mulberry 
gardens  may  show  once  more  the  early 
blossoms  of  spring.    But  if,  instead  of  this, 
the  ground  is  to  be  covered  by  gloomy 
workmen's  barracks,  then  we  may  haye  to 
say  that,  pathetically,  we  Jregret  the  old 
prisons. 

And,  after  all,  looking  up  at  the  great 

gateway  of  Coldbath   Prison,  yon  must 

acknowledge  something  imposing  about  it ; 

the  frowning  walls,  the  towers  seen  above, 

have  a  kind  of  feudal  impressiveness.    The 

great  gates  swing  silently  open,  and  a  tall, 

white-bearded  warder  appears,  who  would 

do  credit  to  the  portcullis  of  some  royal 

castle ;  a  van  drives  in  with  a  clank  and  a 

swing,  while  armed  guards  are  hanging  on 

within  and  without.    The  gate  closes  with 

^1  clang,  and  there  is  now  time  to  admire 

the  massive  archway,  where  a  lion's  head 

S'ns  over  the  keystone,  while  between 
toons  of  chains  and  shackles  yon  may 
read  the  inscription  :  "  1794  Middlesex 
House  of  Correction,  1866.'' 

The    great   gate    is    only  opened    for 
vehicles — the  prison-van  from  Clerkenwell 
Sessions,  with  its  batch  of  prisoners  freshly 
convicted  ;  other  vans  of  less  sombre  cha- 
racter—  Pickford's  van,  for  instance,  with 
»  few  bales  of  stuff  to  be  worked  up  by  the 
prisonersL     But  in  the  thickness   of  the 
flanking  wall  there  is  a  little  postern-gate, 
with  a  grating  in  the  iron-studded  door, 
and  through  this  we  gain   access  to  the 
prison.      We  are  delayed  a  few  minutes 
while  the  gate-keeper  examines  our  cre- 
dentials, and  then  a  warder  takes  us  in 
charge,  and  leads  us  across  an  open  court- 
yard, sorrounded  by  high  walls,  with  their 
iron  chevaux-de-frise,  to  the  gateway  of  the 
actual    prison  —  an  entrance  sombre  and 
striking  enough,  with  something  of  the  old- 
fashioned  dungeon  feeling  about  it     And 
here  we  have  to  wait  for  a  few  moments 
In  a  bare,  gaunt  room,  where  a  respectably- 
dressed   woman,  with   her   little   boy,  is 
waiting  with  an  anxious  brow  for  an  inter- 
vie  w  with  her  husband,  who  is  a  prisoner. 
**  Can't  see  your  man  toniay,"  said  a 
wiarder,  entering  hurriedly,  and  addressing 


the  woman.  "  He's  been  a  bad  boy,  and 
lost  his  privilege."  The  poor  woman 
sighed  deeply,  but  did  not  seem  surprised. 
''  What's  he  been  doing  of  now  9  "  she  asked 
rather  bitterly,  and  as  if  she  had  a  certain 
amount  of  sympathy  with  those  who  had 
to  look  after  her  man.  *'W«11,  I'm  not 
allowed  to  say  that,"  replied  the  warder 
cautiously.  "  But  you  come  again  this  day 
week,  and  I  expect  he'll  be  all  right 
again;"  and  .the  woman  moves  wearily 
away,  chilled  and  disappointed.  We  are 
now  fairly  started  on  our  rounds,  be- 
ginning with  the  gloomy  corridor  of  the 
old  prison.  Something  worth  seeing,  this, 
as  realising  the  old-fashioned  ideal  of  a 
prison — a  strong,  gloomy,  vaulted  passage, 
with  a  solemn  ray  of  light  at  the  farther 
end,  where  a  warder  stands  with  a  bunch 
of  keys,  and  is  lighted  up  into  the  very 
figure  of  an  ideal  gaoler.  This  corridor, 
with  its  echoing  stone  pavement  and 
dimly-lighted  cells,  is  what  remains  of  the 
prison  of  1794,  about  whose  history  some 
little  interest  clings. 

The  justices  of  Middlesex,  who  reared, 
at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers,  this  baronial 
pile,  have  had  for  centuries  a  considerable 
corporate  cohesion,  and  have  been  accus^ 
tomed  to  act  a  leading  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  portion  of  the .  metropolis 
which  is  beyond  the  City  boundaries.  In 
the  year  1614  we  find  them  about  to  build 
a  House  of  Correction  for  the  county — the 
name  expressing  the  censorial  authority 
claimed  by  the  magistracy,  who  were 
expected  not  only  to  punish  crime,  but  to 
repress  vice,  immorality,  heresy,  profane 
swearing,  and  the  deadly  sins  generally, 
and  to  inculcate  morality  and  virtue.  Not 
that  the  paternal  character  of  the  correc- 
tion made  the  prison  in  any  way  a  sdiool 
of  reform.  The  Middlesex  Prison  was  no 
better  than  its  neighbours,  and  it  was 
partly  as  a  work  of  philanthropy,  and  to 
carry  out  the  ideas  of  the  admirable  Mr. 
Howard^  that  Coldbath  Prison  was  com- 
menced. 

But  the  sight  of  this  great  building 
rising  in  their  midst,  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested to  the  populace  that  here  was  a 
kind  of  menace  directed  against  them.  The 
French  Revolution  was-  yet  in  course  of 
working  out  its  marvellous  transformation ; 
the  Bastile,  that  emblem  of  autocratic 
power,  had  fallen  before  a  popular  insur- 
rection ;  and  here,  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel,  a  new  BastQe  was  risbg  ^  to 
overawe  all  discontent  with  the  existing 
state  of  affairs.    Ardent  young  politicians 
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encouraged  the  notion,  and  in  their  hot 
youth,  Sottthey  and  Coleridge  fnhninated 
agabst  the  prison  in  the  Devil's  Walk — 

As  he  passed  Uironeh  Coldbftth  Fields  he  looked 
At  a  solitary  cell. 

Indeed,  the  solitary  system,  upon  which 
Coldbath  was  first  conducted,  might  well 
excite  popular  reprobation.  Nothing  so 
crud  had  been  known  eren  in  the  days  of 
prison  tortura  But  popular  reprobation 
exaggerated  the  physical  cruelties  of  the 
system,  and  the  governor  of  the  prison  was 
accuie^  of  barbuities  which  probably  had 
no  existence.  But  the  rumour  got  abroad 
of  tortures  and  cruelties  exerSsed  upon 
the  prisoners,  and  an  excited  crowd  as- 
sembled round  the  prison  walls,  full  of 
anger  and  indignation.  The  prisoners 
within,  well  aware  of  the  sympathy  they 
excited,  added  to  the  effect  by  giving  vent 
to  the  most  doleful  groans  and  agonising 
shriek&  The  cry  went  forth  that  the  tor- 
ture was  now  gomg  on,  and  had  the  crowd 
found  a  resolute  leader,  a  tumult  would 
have  arisen  which  might  have  given  a 
strange,  unexpected  turn  to  the  course  of 
affairs.  It  was  then  that  first  the  cry  was 
raised  about  the  Fields,  "  Down  with  the 
Bastile  1 "  and  it  is  curious  to  find  a  trace 
of  this  little  bit  of  veritable  history  pre- 
served in  the  cant  name  of  the  prison 
among  the  prison-haunting  classes,  for  **  the 
Steel,  CM  they  call  it,  is  evidently  a  con- 
traction of  that  once  opprobrious  term, 
"  the  BastOa" 

Soon  after,  a  riot  broke  out  in  the  prison 
itself,  and  encouraged  by  the  presence  and 
enthusiastic  shouts  of  a  formidable  mob 
outside,  the  prisoners  had  almost  succeeded 
in  mastering  the  prison  authorities,  when 
the  assistance  of  the  military  was  invoked. 
There  were  no  regtdar  troops  available,  but 
Clerkenwell  was  men  strong  in  volunteers, 
with  a  squadron  of  light  horse,  with 
hessians,  plumes,  and  tight  hussar  suits — 
five  hundred  strong  or  so-^and  a  batal- 
lion  of  infantry  —  eight  hundred  fine 
infantry — mostly  young  men  of  means  and 
position,  for  Clerkenwell  at  that  date  was 
a  favourite  residence  of  the  City  aristo- 
cracy. 

i^d  so  the  Clerkenwell  Light  Infantry 
were  marched  into  the  prison,  bayonets 
fixed,  pieces  loaded  and  primed,  pig-tails 
fiercely  curling  beneath  the  tall  Prussian 
shakos,  and  each  man  with  eighteen  rounds 
of  ball  cartridge  in  his  poudL  The  riot 
collapsed  at  once  at  the  sight  of  this  strong 
force,  and  the  leaders  of  the  ^meute  sub- 
mitted quietly  to  be  ironed  under  the 


muzzles  of  the  volimteer  musketry.  In 
consequence  of  these  disturbances  the 
governor  of  the  prison  was  removed; 
but  his  fault  seems  rather  to  have  been 
laxity  of  discipline  than  any  actual  ill- 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  under  his  chaige. 

From  that  period  UtUe  happened  to  vary 
the  dull  records  of  a  prison,  till  the  period 
of  the  first  Beform  agitation,  in  1830, 
when  a  considerable  number  of  politicsl 
prisoners  were  detained  at  Coldbath  Fields, 
and  the  authorities,  in  the  excited  state  of 
public  feeling,  feared  an  attack  upon  the 
prison  to  rescue  the  popular  favooritea 
The  warden  were  armed,  and  patrolled 
the  battlenienlis,  ammunition  was  laid  in, 
and  the  prison  was  prepared  for  a  regular 
si^&  fiut  nobody  came  to  Ae  attack. 
And  then  by  degrees  the  prison  that  had  in 
its  first  conception  been  considered  as  a 
model  one,  became  in  its  turn  old-fashioned 
and  antiquated,  and  so,  at  the  time  of  the 
second  dateinscribed  on  thegateway — 1866, 
that  is — ^the  prison  was  partly  pulled  down 
and  entirely  remodelled  on  the  modem 
radiating  or  spider^s-web  system,  with  long 
corridors  like  the  spokes  of  wheels  about 
a  central  hole  of  observation. 

And  into  this  new  portion  of  the  prison 
we  are  presently  usherai ;  a  stirring  eighty 
with  its  long  radiatiuff  wings  open  from 
basement  to  roof,  with  light  iron  gaUmes 
running  round  each  stage  of  cells,  which 
you  view  from  an  immense  circular  gratiDg, 
from  the  centre  of  which  can  be  seen  every 
part  of  the  immense  area.     Not  a  gloomy 
place  by  any  means,  but  rather  lightsome 
and  cheerful,  with  a  quiet  echo  of  distant 
footsteps  among  the  iron  galleries,  little 
bands  of  prisoners  marching  here  and  there 
in  front  of  a  warder,  others  singly  ^^edisg 
little  trucks  fiUed  with  stores  or  carrying 
bundles  of  work.    The  dark  grey  suite  €i 
the  prisoners  and  the  blue  unUbrms  of  the 
warders    min^e    in    not    inharmankxis 
groups.     Here  are  lij^t,  and  warmth,  and 
nesh  air,  and  employment   sufficieiit   to 
occupy,  the  mind,  without  the  toitme  ol 
over-mastering  toil,  with  the  certainty  of 
food  and  shelter.    One  wonders  that  the 
half-starved   denizens   of   the    slums    of 
London  do  not  come  in  a  body  to  partici- 
pate in  these  advantsges.    And  yet   the 
place  is  not  popular.    The  diet,  if  scdficieBt 
for  health,  leaves  an  aching  void  In  tite 
interior,  and  then  there  is  enforced  absti- 
nence, and  the  strict,  rigid  discifdine :  sM 
these  make  tiie  notion  of  a  prison  soffi- 
dently  unpalatable  to  the  many,  althoogh 
one  or  two  may  be  found  here  and  thert 
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who  find  their  lot  more  dreary  when  at 
liberty. 

And  then  while  the  central  yiew  of  the 
great  prison-hoose  is  lively  and  varied, 
there  is  a  terrible  monotony  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  t>ailding.     Cell  after  cell 
appears,  the  very  fellow  of  its  neighbour, 
each  with  its   card  with  the  criminaFs 
number,  his  sentence,  and  the  date  of  its 
expiration,  with  a  schedule  of  the  marks 
he  has  earned  for  good  conduct   The  only 
difference  is  in  the  colour  of  the  cards — 
white  for   Protestants,   and  orange   for 
Boman  Catholics,  for  the  moment  that  a 
man  comes  within  the  clutch  of  the  law, 
his  religion  becomes  a  matter  of  importance. 
He  may  never  have  troubled  himself  about 
the  matter  before ;  but  now  he  must  elect 
onder  which  of  the  religious  banners  he 
will  serve.    For  the  benefit  of  visitors  one 
of  the  cells  is  kept  completely  furnished, 
and  fitted  up  with  all  the  belongings  of  a 
prisoner,  but  there  is  nothing  attractive 
about  this  except  to  a  professional  eye; 
there  is  not  even  a  dummy  figure,  like 
that  in  the  Health  Exhibition,  to  give  an 
air  of  reality  to  the  scene.    But  to  see  a 
real  prisoner  in  his  real  cell  during  his 
leisure  moments,  sitting  on  his  prison-stool, 
and  musing  upon  the  fate  of  man,  or  read- 
ing one  of  the  books  provided  for  prisoners. 
tins  would  be  a  study  worth  taking.  Un- 
fortunately this  cannot  be  allowed  at  Cold- 
bath  Fields.    There  are  celebrated  captives 
here,  at  whom  many  would  give  much  to 
have  a  peep ;  but  prisoners  stand  on  their 
rightSi  it  seems,  and  object  to  be  peeped  at. 
So  that  in  this  particidar  aspect  the  pri- 
soner must  be  unknown  to  us.     But  in 
every  other  part  of  his  life  at  Coldbath 
Fields  our  prisoner  is  in  full  evidence :  we 
see  him  marching  about  the  corridors,  or 
standing  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  waiting 
for  admittance  to  his  ceU.    There  are  over 
thirteen  hundred  of  them  at  this  moment 
in  the  prison — ^the  exact  daily  average  is 
thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-two — ^a  terri- 
bly large  army  of  criminals.   Indeed,  of  all 
local  prisons  in  England,  as  distin^mshed 
from     convict-prisons,   Coldbath    is    the 
largest,    with   the    greatest   number    of 
inmatea     Wandsworth  comes  next  with  a 
mixed   population  of  male    and    female 
prisonersy    with    an    average   of  eleven 
hundred  and  twenty-seven,  and  Wakefield 
next^  but  at  a  long  interval,  with  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-one. 

So  that  this  Coldbath  prison  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  Metropohtan,  or  primate, 
Ainoiiir  nrisons.  the  best-known  amonsr  all. 


and,  as  it  owns  with  honourable  pride,  the 
least  liked  of  any.  To  sustain  its  rank 
Coldbath  shows  the  followiug  staff:  A 
governor  and  deputy,  two  chaplains,  two 
surgeons,  ten  schoolmasters  and  clerks, 
ninety-two  warders,  seventeen  other  officers, 
— in  all  a  hundred  and  twenty-five.  And 
the  total  amount  of  the  prison  budget  is 
some  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  or 
something  less  than  twenty  pounds  as 
the  yearly  cost  of  a  prisoner;  but  this 
amount  is  further  reduced  by  the  earnings 
of  die  prisoners,  as  will  be  seen  presently, 
for  we  are  now  about  to  visit  the  industrial 
demotment  of  the  prison. 

The  door  opens  upon  a  large  hall  half 
full  of  steam  and  vapour,  while  water  is 
splashing,  and  clothes  are  being  wrung  out, 
and  busy  knots  of  men  are  about  the 
various  receptacles,  stirrinsf,  wringing, 
rubbing,  and  going  through  allthe processes 
of  a  lacmdry  on  a  large  »Bala  Nearly  forty 
men  are  employed  at  this  work,  and  only 
the  presence  of  a  uniformed  warder,  un- 
ruffled by  toil,  reminds  us  that  we  are  not 
in  an  ordinary  industrial  establishment 
The  result  of  this  washing  and  scrubbing  is 
apparent  in  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
bundles  of  just  the  same  form  and  size, 
each  of  which  is  die  convict's  weekly  kit — 
his  shirt,  stockings,  drawers,  and  jumper 
jacket — and  tiien  as  well,  the  whole  of  the 
washing  of  the  staff  and  establishment  is 
done  hera  Another  iron  doorway  leads 
into  the  bakehouse,  with  its  huge  ovens 
and  great  kneading-troughs ;  and  here  are 
some  sixteen  prisoners  at  work  makine 
bread.  It  is  whole-meal  bread  of  the  kind 
that  outsiders  have  to  pay  fancy  prices  for, 
but  the  prisoners  don't  like  it^  and  com- 
pare it  unfavourably  with  the  white  and 
well-alumed  "  tommy  "  of  private  life.  But 
what  strikes  one  most  forcibly  in  this  and 
the  other  workshops,  is  that  the  prisoners 
seem  perfectly  to  we  manner  born ;  these 
bakers  here  are  as  smart  and  effective  as  if 
tiiej  had  been  at  the  business  from  infancy. 

*'  And  such  is  the  case,  no  doubt,"  said 
our  conductor.  There  U  no  lack  of  work- 
men at  any  kind  of  trade  in  Coldbath 
Fields,  nor  ofgood  workmen  at  that.  What- 
ever might  be  wanted  to  be  done,  from  the 
delicate  work  about  a  watch  to  the  casting 
of  so  many  tons  of  metal,  there  were  men 
always  to  be  had  who  were  equal  to  the 
work.  In  the  workshops,  when  a  hand  was 
wanted,  he  was  always  to  be  found  among 
the  prisoners ;  so  that  from  one  point  of 
view  you  have  in  Coldbath  Fields  a  great 
industrial  factorv.  with  workmen  alwavs 
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under  Jock  and  key,  and  with  nothing  to 
fear  from  fitrikes  or  combinationB  of  the 
employed.  Here,  for  instance,  is  some  of 
the  irork  done  by  the  prisoners.  Fint  of 
all,  the  whole  building  work  of  the  prison : 
brick  and  stone  work,  repairs,  plastering, 
painting,  and  plumbing ;  then  all  the  tin 
work,  iron  work,  and  carpentry.  Then 
the  tfdloring :  uniform  clotlung  is  cut  out 
on  scientific  principles  for  all  the  local 
prisons  in  the  country ;  much  of  it  is  made 
up;  the  clothing  and  bedding  for  the 
prisoners  of  this  and  other  prisons  is  com- 
pletely made.  Thus  there  are  thirty-three 
tailors  constantly  at  work,  and  eight  shoe- 
makers are  busy  over  the  shoes  of  the 
prison,  while  some  fifteen  less  skilful  hands 
are  cobbliog  the  worn  chaussure.  Then 
there  is  the  blacksmith's  shop,  where  all  the 
ironwork  of  the  prison  is  made;  and  where 
a  man  may  be  seen  forging  the  fetters 
which,  if  he  prove  outrageous,  may  be  used 
to  bind  him.  The  mat-making  sheds  occupy 
some  seventy  men,  and  another  squad  of 
eighteen  or.  so  are  making  baskets  and 
brooms  for  prisons  and  public  departments. 
A  great  quantity  of  baskets  was  supplied 
by  Goldbath  Fields  at  the  opening  of  the 
Parcels  Post,  and  thousands  of  wooden 
cases  have  been  recently  furnished  from  the 
carpenter's  shop  for  the  use  of  tibe  Post 
Office. 

Then  come  the  unskilled  labours  of  those 
most  unfortunate  of  prisoners  who  have 
leamt  no  trade,  no  art  or  handicraft  except 
that  of  picking  and  stealing.  For  these 
the  oakum-picking  room,  with  its  trays  of 
neatly- arranged  specimens  of  cordage,  a 
slice  of  a  huge  hawser  that  may  have 
towed  the  T^m^raire,  now  weighed  out  by 
the  pound  to  be  reduced  by  finger  and 
thumb  to  so  much  fine  fibre  once  more. 
There  are  more  than  six  hundred  at  this 
work,  or  nearly  half  the  population  of  the 
prison ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
all  these  are  unskilled  workmen.  Many  of 
them  could  take  their  places  in  the  work- 
shops if  there  were  room  for  them.  But 
oakum-picking  is  a  neat  and  handy  form  of 
labour,  as  far  as  the  administration  is  con- 
cerned, which  can  be  done  by  the  prisoner 
in  his  cell,  and  there  is  never  too  much 
oakum  in  the  world,  it  seems,  while  the 
limits  of  the  demand  for  cocoa-nut  mats, 
we  will  say,  is  soon  reached.  Else  the 
employment  is  not  a  very  profitable  one. 
The  value  of  the  labour  of  the  six  hundred 
oakum-pickers  is  put  down  in  the  prison 
reports  at  three  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
or    ten    shillings   apiece,  at   wluch    rate 


the  oakum-picker  earns,  allowing  three 
hundred  working  days  to  the  year,  just  two- 
fifths  of  a  penny  a  day. 

A  more  lively  and  varied  occupation,  and 
one  more  pleasant  for  the  fingers,  is  paper- 
picking.  Here  is  a  big  shed  occupied  by 
some  six  score  men ;  some  of  them  of  a 
venerable  and  patriarchal  appearance.  It 
is  never  too  late  to  get  into  prison,  it  seems. 
Here  is  an  old  gentleman  of  over  seven^, 
whose  passions  have  still  force  to  lead  him 
astray ;  and  there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
greybeards  among  the  paper-pickers, whose 
work  is  perpetually  picking  old  envelopes 
and  pieces  of  waste-paper  out  of  one  basket 
and  dropping  them  into  another.  The 
public  departments  make  great  quantities 
of  waste-paper;  and  of  that,  everything 
that  is  not  docketed,  and  filed,  and  put 
away  among  the  national  archives,  is 
brought  to  Goldbath  Fields  to  be  picked 
and  sorted.  And  the  recognised  value  of 
the  labours  of  an  active  young  fellow  of 
business  habits,  about  a  basket  of  papers,  is 
nearly  twopence-halfpenny  a  day  at  Cold- 
bathFields,showingaoonsiderabledifference 
in  tariff  between  this  and  similar  occopa- 
tions  carried  on  further  west 

And  thus  it  is  pretty  evident  that  if  the 
industrial  departments  of  the  prisons  earn 
the  large  amount  that  is  credited  to  them 
in  the  ofiScial  reports — ^in  round  numbers 
some  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year,  or  half 
the  general  charges  of  the  prison — ^the 
result  is  due  chiefly  to  the  labours  of  the 
skilled  workmen — ^the  plumbers,  smiths, 
carpenters,  and  so  on — who  make  up  by 
the  value  of  their  work  for  the  profitless 
labours  of  the  great  mass  of  prisoners.  And 
this  may  be  an  index  to  the  enormous 
increase  of  the  value  of  labour  arising 
from  technicfd  instruction — since  even 
in  a  prison  the  skilled  workman  is  still 
profitable  to  the  community.  But^  ftank 
another  point  of  view,  a  visit  to  Goldbath 

E risen  is  profoundly  dispiriting  Here  jou 
ave  not  a  colony  of  gaol-birds,  a  dass 
apart  with  whom  it  is  not  difficult  to  deal, 
but  a  great  a^egate  of  the  real  working 
population  of  London.  The  faces  yon  see 
passing  along  the  prison  corridors  woe  the 
same  kind  effaces  you  meet  in  any  LiOiidon 
street ;  they  belong  to  workmen  who  have 
robbed  their  masters,  clerks  and  shopmen 
who  have  made  free  with  the  tiU^  hank- 
clerks  who  have  betrayed  tlieir  tmat, 
small  people  who  have  given  way  to  small 
temptations,  not  a  bit  more  criminal  than 
thousands  who  are  at  large  outside.  Bat 
it  is  as  the  sign  of  a  certain  blight  or  mould 
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that  seezos  to  be  creeping  over  whole  classes 
of  the  communitj,  that  the  presence  of  all 
these  non-professional  criminals  becomes 
80  disheartoning.    Here  you  have  smart 
yooDg  fellows,  fairly  edacatedi  and,  with 
ordinary  industry,  quite  aboTe  the  reach 
of  want,  who  have  deliberately  turned  to 
predatory  ways,  as  a  kind  of  labour-saving 
contri?ance,  and  with  the  full  conviction 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  only  for 
those  who  axe  too  stupid  to  try  any  other. 
Bat  now  we  come  to  the  strangest  of  all 
the  sights  in  this  great  prison — we  gallery 
where  the  great  treadwheel   continually 
reyol?e8  with  a  dull,  resounding  clank.    It 
is  a  fine,  well-ventilated  hall,  l^hted  from 
above;  and  on  either  side  are  rows  of  grey- 
coated  prisoners,  the  strangest  collection  of 
human  scaramouches,  as,  clinging  to    a 
wooden  bar  above  them,  they  skip  from 
step  to  step  of  the  slowly-turning  wheel,  and 
are  never  an  inch  the  farther  advanced  for 
all  their  skipping.     A  sad,  terrible  sight 
of  human    degradation  —  as    painful    to 
witness,  perhaps,  as  to  endure — with  a 
ludicrous  touch  about  it^  too,  that  seems  to 
add  to  the  degradation.     Not  all  the  pri- 
soners are  at  work,  however,  a  third  of 
them  are  resting— for  each  man's  daily 
task  is  divided  into  quarter-hours,  of  which 
ten  minutes  are  spent  on  the  wheel  and 
five  minutes  sitting    down.    A  prisoner 
with  a  can  goes  round  and  supplies  those 
who  are  resting  with  water.     And  this  is 
the  real    hard-labour  of   the  prison — an 
ordeal  that  all  must  go  through  who  are 
thus  sentenced.    A  month  on  the  tread- 
wheel  is  the  preliminary  for  all  who  are 
not  pronounced  unfit  by  the  prison-surgeon. 
As  a  punishment,  it  falls  most  heavily  upon 
the  least  criminal ;  the  regular  prison-bird 
is  accustomed  to  the  work,  his  muscles  have 
accommodated  themselves  to  his  peculiar 
conditions  of  Ufa    But  to  the  prisoner  who 
has  not  been  previously  convicted,  the  first 
week  or  two  are  of  positive  torture,  every 
muscle  and  sinew  being  racked  and  strained 
by  the  unaccustomed  labour.     Silence,  of 
course,  is  imperativa    The  lightest  accent 
brings  punishment,  and  yet  the  prisoners 
contrive  to  talk  upon  the  wheel.    With 
faces  to  the  revolving  wheel,  and  without 
turning  in  either  direction,  a  whisper  is 
breathed  in  the  air  and  meets  a  receptive 
ear.      Occasionally  the  receptive  ear  is  that 
of  a  ^vrarder,  who,  having  a  little  leisure 
time,    devotes   it  to  the  chase  of  small 
ofFences — a  cruel  sport,  perhaps,  but  then 
the  relations  between  prisoners  and  warders 
are  not  marked  by  confidence  and  affection. 


But  it  is  rather  startling,  as  we  pass  by 
the  ranks  of  prisoners  toiling  up  their 
never-ending  pairs  of  stairs,  to  hear,  softly 
murmured,  a  distant  personal  allusion 
to  the  eroup  of  visitors  passing  through 
the  wara.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whence 
the  voice  proceeds,  and  the  warders 
shake  their  heads  and  look  sterner  than 
ever;  but  the  incident  has  its  cheering 
side  as  showing  that  all  human  spirit  is  not 
crushed  out  by  the  flanges  of  that  hideous 
wheel 

Turning  from  the  wheel-room,  we  see 
the  result  of  this  economic  application  of 
human  force,  in  the  shape  of  mill  wheels 
and  stones,  and  powdery  streams  of  flour. 
And  in  the  prison  report,  the  gang  upon 
the  wheel — a  wheel  which  upon  its  capa- 
cious circumference  has  room  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pair  of  feet^  and  yet  is 
less  capacious  than  the  old  wheel  of  the 
prison ;  which  last  caught  fire  some  years 
ago,  and  was  wholly  destroyed,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  world  of  habitual 
offenders  —  well,  these  hundred  and 
twenty-five  gangers  on  the  wheel  are 
euphemisticany  described  as  "  employed  in 
manufactures'' — the  grinding  of  wheat, 
that  is,  by  a  process  the  simplicity  of  which 
recalls  the  arts  of  primitive  man.  And 
the  wheel-gang  are  credited  with  earning 
a  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds  a  year 
towards  the  cost  of  their  keep — that  is, 
not  quite  a  penny  a  day  per  maa  But, 
then,  of  course,  the  object  is  not  profit, 
but  the  due  correction  of  the  prisonera 
And,  as  a  rough-and-ready  method  of 
punishment,  applicable  to  all  cases,  and 
with  .little  trouble — ^like  the  favourite 
bastinado  of  a  more  primitive  jurisprudence 
— the  treadwheel  is  a  favourite  method 
of  discipline  with  most  of  the  official 
authorities. 

And  the  millstones  grind  small  enough, 
if  they  grind  slowly ;  and  listening  to  the 
uncertain,  intermittent  pulse  of  the  wheel, 
imd  thinking  of  the  sighs  and  groans  that 
are  echoed  in  that  doleful,  clanking  revo- 
lution, you  wonder  that  the  meal  should 
trickle  past  so  fine,  and  white,  and  sweet- 
smelling.  Anyhow,  the  official  reporters 
are  satisfied  the  millstones  work  well ;  but 
they  do  not  grind  enough  grist  to  supply  the 
great  bakery  of  the  prison,  which  furnishes 
all  the  prisons  of  London  with  bread. 

And  now  there  only  remains  the  chapel 
to  visit — a  square,  cheerful-looking  place, 
whose  chancel  is  adorned  with  some  neat- 
ness and  taste  by  the  hands  of  the 
prisoners.    Something  hearty  in  the  way 
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of  psalmody  is  heard  here  on  Sundays, 
with  a  thousand  or  so  of  prisoners  and 
warders  stretching  their  throats  to  the 
utmost 

Another  less  agreeable  sight,  however, 
is  a  vestibule,  with  the  triangles,  and  a 
kind  of  iron  horse,  used  for  flogging 
hardened  offenders  against  prison  dis- 
cipline. There  are  twenty  recorded  cases 
of  punishment  in  one  year  at  Coldbath 
Flelda  But  here  end  the  gruesome 
associations  of  the  prison — there  is  no 
execution -shed.  Coldbath,  as  yet,  is 
free  from  the  dreadful  presence  of  the 
gallows.  There  are  deaths  in  the  prison, 
as  must  necessarily  be  with  such  a  resident 
population,  but  the  prison  mortality  is 
exceptionally  low.  Last  year  there  were 
only  nine  deaths  among  an  average  popula- 
tion, it  may  be  remembered,  of  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-two 
prisoners.  And  those  nine  who  thus 
obtained  release  without  resort  to  human 
clemency,  are  so  fairly  representative  of 
the  general  bulk  of  prisoners  that  their 
trades  may  here  be  given :  A  carpenter, 
grocer's  assistant,  labourer,  navvy,  printer, 
shoeblack,  tailor,  waiter,  and  two  generally 
described  as  labourers. 

And  as  we  are  about  to  leave  the  prison- 
walls,  we  may  think  of  those  whose  time 
is  on  the  point  of  expiring,  and  who  will 
on  the  morrow  issue  forth  as  free  men  into 
a  world  which  is  hardly  prepared,  perhaps, 
to  welcome  them  very  heaitily.  *'  And  if 
I  was  something  of  a  failure,"  a  prisoner 
may  say  to  himself,  "when  I  had  yet  a 
chfl^acter,  what  chance  have  I  now,  with 
the  prison  stain  upon  mef"  But  hands 
are  stretched  out  to  the  discharged 
prisoner.  Before  he  leaves  the  prison- 
gate  the  following  invitation  is  placed  in 
his  hand  :  '*  Dear  Friend, — ^You  are  Undly 
invited  to  partake  of  coffee  and  bread-and- 
butter,  free  of  charge,  at  the  Mission 
House,  opposite  the  prison  ^tes,  on  the 
right"  And  this  is  the  liberated  pri- 
soner's first  introduction  to  a  society  that 
is  doing  a  good  work  among  those  who 
would  otherwise  drift  hopelessly  and  for- 
lornly from  the  prison  gates. 

EEDMEN'S  GRAVES. 


Who  are  the  redmen  f  Do  they  belong 
to  some  old,  old  race,  of  which  the  Guanches 
m  the  Canary  Isles,  the  Basques  in  Western 
Spun  and  France  and  Britain,  and  the 
ancient   Egyptians,    were  offshoots,   and 


which  was  more  widely  spread  in  the  New 
World,  because  that  New  World  is,  as 
geologists  tell  us,  older — Le.,  more  un- 
altered in  its  features  than  the  old  t  Or 
are  they  congeners  of  the  yellowmen  who  fill 
all  northern  and  a  great  deal  of  central  Ada, 
modified  from  what  we  call  the  Mongolian 
type  by  ages  of  different  life-conditions  f 

Who  can  tell!    What  is  to  be  the  test) 
Not  language,  which  among  tribes  with  no 
written  literature  has  a  constant  tendency 
to  change,  and  which  in  South  America  does 
change  so  fast  that  half  a  tribe,  paddling 
away  on  a  three  years'  voyage  np  one 
of  the  great  rivers,  will  come  bacK,  Mr. 
Bates  tells  us,  scarcely  able  to  hold  a  con- 
versation with  the   half  that  stayed  at 
home.    Not  architecture,  which  depends 
so  much  on  the  materials  at  hand,  ao  that 
even  in  England  the  stately  grey  home- 
steads all  luone  the  line  of  ooUte,  are 
quite   unlike   ue   pargetted   black   and 
white  houses  of  Shroiwhire,  or  the  flint 
walls  of  East  Anglian  dwellinga 

How  about  burial  customs!    They  are 
as  lasting  as  any;  witness  the  ''wakee" 
that  still  in  this  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  go  on  in  Liverpool  and  London; 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  redmen,  differing 
in  so  many  things,  agree,  all  the   con- 
tinent over,  in  some  of  their  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  the  dead.    They  agree^  too,  with 
Basques,  and  Guanches,  and  Egyptians,  in 
their  eagerness  to  prevent  the  eaxtii  from 
touchmg  the  dead  person.    The  Ej^ptians 
never  buried,   they   set   thdr   mummies 
where,  when  the  restitution  of  all  things 
came  round,  they  might  slip  their    cere- 
ments and  walk  forth  with  all  their  kin 
and   all   their   belongings  around    them. 
The  Guanches  also  mummified  their  dead 
and    put    them    away   in   caves.        The 
Basques,  or  Euskarians — ^builders,  ^we  are 
told,  of  those  rough  stone  boxes   whidi 
used   to   be  called  cromlechs — ^laid    the 
corpse  on  a  flat  stone,  put  up  stone  aides, 
and  laid  a  big   stone   cover   atop,    axid 
then  heaped  over  this  "  cist "  the  caixn  of 
earth  or  pebbles.  The  Red  Indian  genenJlj 
dispenses  with  the  cairn,  and  seldom  has 
stone  slabs  wherewith  to  form  the   ost; 
but  he  is  equdly  careful  not  to   wei^ 
down  the  soul  with  earthen  clods.      Some- 
times he  lavs  his  dead  in  trees,  some- 
times on  a  platform  of  poles^  sometime  in 
a  canoe  set  up  on  poets.    When  he  does 
heap  up    a  mound,  time   is    always    a 
stick  leading  from  the  body  to  the  vaHmoB, 
and  up  this  the  soul  is  supposed  to  diiab 
and  wing  its  way  westwardC  When  he  dip 
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a  vault  he  contrives  to  make  it  faimel- 
shaped,  the  big  end  downwards.      The 
bottom  is   covered  with  fine  mats,  the 
walls  hone  with  handsome  shawls,  blankets, 
skins,  and  not  only  the  dead  man's  belong- 
ings, bat  contributions  from  his  friends — a 
saddle,  some  dishes,  ornamental  pottery, 
etCw— are  placed  around.    Then  the  corpse, 
wrapped  m  blankets,  and  wampum  belts, 
and  boffalo  robes,  is  lowered  into  the  vault ; 
a    pony     (previously     selected    by    the 
defanct)  is  strangled,  and  often  a  dog  also, 
and  their  heads  are  placed  on  the  grave, 
the  mouth  of  which  has  been  closed  with 
neatly-fitting  logs,  and  over  these  is  laid  a 
coating  of  earth.     Here  we  have  the  same 
feeling  which  among  ourselves  prompts  the 
village  shopkeeper's  widow  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  a  "  brick  grave,"  instead  of 
letting  her  husband  sleep  with  nothing  but 
the  coffin-lid  between  him  and  the  church- 
yard mould,  after  the  fashion  of ''  the  rude 
forefathers  of  the  hamlet" 

When  the  Indians  were  great  nations, 
instead  of  broken  wandering  tribes,  their 
customs  were  more  elaborate.     Lawson, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  the  Carolinas  in  the 
first  years  of  the  last  century,  was  struck 
with  the  care  the  Indians  showed  in  keep- 
ing the  corpse  from  contact  with  the  soil 
Their  feeling  was  just  the  opposite  of  that 
expressed    by    ''Earth    to  earth."     Old 
I  travellers    give    quaint   woodcuts  of  the 
quigozogon  or  mausoleum,  in  which  dead 
people  of  note  were  laid.     It  was  lined  as 
well  as  floored  with  mats,  and  had  its  sides 
secured  from  falling  in  by  well-spliced  poles, 
which  supported  an  arched  rool    If  all 
this  seems  too  much  trouble  for  "savages" 
to  take,  we  must  remember  they  were  not 
savages — ^had  many  arts  which  they  have 
lost  through  contact  with  the  whites ;  and, 
from  the  unsparing  way  in  which  nowa- 
days they  give  their  best  to  their  dead 
friends,  we  may  argue  that  De  Bry  and 
Liafitaa,  and  other  explorers,  simply  de- 
picted what  they  saw,  and  that  the  houses 
of    the    dead  were,  among  some   tribes, 
really  far  more  sumptuous  than  those  of  the 
living.    Here  ia  an  instance  of  this  present- 
day  ansparinmess  in  a  poor  broken  tribe  in 
California.     These  Californians  bum  their 
lead,  aa  do  many  Indians  of  the  Far  West; 
and  the  scene  at  a  chiefs  burning  reminds 
>ne  of  the  burials  of  the  old  Greek  heroes. 
'In    his    mouth  were  placed  two  gold 
iwenties,  and  smaller  corns  on  his  breast 
knd  in  his  hands  and  ears.     All  his  finery 
— feather  mantles,  plumes,  clothes,  shell- 
a.oi^ey,    bows,  arrows— was  heaped  upon 


him ;  and  as  soon  as  the  dirge  and  funeral- 
dance  were  set  going,  the  Indian  spectators 
began  to  lose  their  heads.  One  stripped  off  a 
brand-new  broadcloth  coat,  and  fiung  it  on 
the  pyre,  howling  piteously.  Another 
was  just  throwing  on  a  pile  of  blankets, 
when  a  white  man  offered  him  ten  dollars 
for  them,  jinding  the  bright  coins  before 
his  eyes."  The  redman  hurled  him  aside, 
and  threw  his  offering  with  the  rest. 
Women  kept  throwing  on  all  they  had  in 
the  world  —  their  gayest  dresses,  their 
shell  necklaces.  Indeed,  so  furious  got  the 
excitement  that  some  of  them  would  them- 
selves have  leaped  in  had  they  not  been 
prevented.  The  idea  was  that  the  souls 
of  the  things  thus  burned  went  off  charioted 
in  the  smoke-wreaths  along  with  the  soul 
of  the  dead  man.  At  this  funeral  the 
white  men  who  were  looking  on  calculated 
that  at  least  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  was  destroyed,  and  what  surprised 
them  most  was  that  the  Indians,  at 
other  times  such  close  bargainors,  wholly 
forgot  their  usual  greed.  "Why,  he'd 
have  cleared  eight  dollars  if  he'd  sold  me 
his  blankets,"  said  the  man  who  had  made 
the  offer.  '*I  only  did  it  to  try  him,  and 
precious  glad  I  was  when  I  saw  he  was  too 
wild  to  snap  at  such  a  fancy  price." 

Where  they  do  not  bum  they  are  equally 
lavish.  Dr.  Sternberg,  of  the  United  States 
army,foundinEansas,amongtheCheyennes, 
a  burial-case  raised  some  eight  feet  from  the 
ground  on  four  notched  uprights.  Seeing 
that  it  was  carefully  constructed,  his  "  civi- 
lised" instinct  prompted  him  at  once  to  send 
it  to  the  Army  Medical  Museum  at  Wash- 
ington, where  it  was  found  to  consist  of  a 
box,  six  feet  long,  three  high,  and  three 
deep,  of  white  willow  branches,  neatly 
plaited,  with  a  flooring  of  buffalo  thongs, 
and  straps  fastening  it  to  four  twelve-foot 
ironwood  poles,  which  had  rested  in  the 
notched  uprights.  Outside  were  two 
buffalo-robes  of  the  largest  size,  and  inside 
five  more,  each  bound  round  with  a  bright 
sash,  were  successively  removed.  Then 
came  five  blankets,  two  red,  two  blue,  one 
white ;  and  next  a  white  and  ^y  striped 
sack,  and  inside  that  a  Umted  States 
infantry  overcoat — ^like  all  the  other  wrap- 
pings, nearly  new.  Then,  on  a  pillow  of 
rags,  was  the  "  medicine-bag  "  of  the  dead 
baby— of  course  it  was  a  baby ;  all  those 
wrappings  left  only  room  for  a  year-old 
child.  The  bag  contained  a  parcel  of  red 
paint,  some  bits  of  deer-skin,  along  with 
straps,  buckles,  and  other  odds  and  ends. 
The  inner  wrappings  were  three  splendid 
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robes,  each  about  four  feet  long,  of 
bofifalo  calf- skin,  elaborately  decorated 
with  beadwork  stripes — blue  and  white  in 
the  firsts  green  and  yellow  in  the  nezt^ 
blue  and  red  in  the  innermost  The  hoods, 
too,  were  richly  ornamented  with  bead- 
work,  and  all  round  the  robes  little  spherical 
brass  bells  were  hung  with  strines  of  beada 
Next  was  a  grey  woollen  shawl,  then  five 
yards  of  blue  cashmere,  followed  by  six  of 
red,  and  that  again  by  six  of  brown  calico, 
and  in  that  last  wrapping  was  the  babe, 
with  a  beayer-fur  cap,  and  long  wampum 
necklaces,  and  strings  of  rare  shells,  among 
them  that  Haliotis  from  the  Californian 
Gulf,  so  valued  by  the  tribes  living  east  of 
the  Bocky  Mountains.  The  dress  was  a 
red  tunic,  with  beadwork  frock  leggings, 
red  and  black  stockings,  deerskin  moccasins 
with  beadwork,  and  over  all  a  red  flannel 
cloak.  All  the  little  creature's  toys — ^a 
china  doll,  a  vase,  a  pair  of  mittens,  etc., 
were  placed  in  the  cloak.  Think  of  the 
amount  of  self-denial  in  giving  up  all  those 
blankets,  and  all  that  mass  of  bead  and 
wampum  work!  The  New  Yorkers  are 
only  acting  like  those  who  held  the  land 
before  them,  when  they  spend  such 
fabulous  sums  as  the  newspapers  tell  us 
they  do  on  coffin  decoration.  Other  tribes, 
instead  of  plaited  willow  boxes,  use  regular 
wooden  chests,  wonderfully  carved,  usually 
with  a  lid  like  a  gabled  roof,  and  always 
with  an  opening  in  the  side  through  which 
food  may  be  passed  in,  so  that  the  soul 
may  eat  the  souls  of  the  good  things 
provided  by  its  frienda  Old  travellers 
wondered  at  these  coffins  set  up  above- 
ground;  and  the  Spaniards — as  little 
scrupulous  as  Dr.  Sternberg  about  violating 
burial-places — ^foand  in  some  of  them  a  defu 
of  wealth.  The  burial  boxes  of  a  tribe  on 
the  Talomeco  River,  Oregon,  are  said  to  have 
furnished  handf uls  of  pearls  to  a  party  of 
soldiers  that  was  exploring  the  coast 

The  Chinese,  we  must  remember,  also 
keep  their  coffins  above-ground ;  and,  ages 
ago,  they  used  to  be  as  reckless  as  the  red- 
men  in  their  offerings  to  the  dead.  The 
Scythians — ^probably  also  belonging  to  the 
yellow  race — ^seem  to  us  to  have  been  the 
most  lavish  because  of  the  quantity  of  gold 
found  in  their  tomba  But  gold  was  common 
in  the  Ural;  and  to  a  Scjthian  Eling  even 
the  treasures  found  in  such  a  tomb  as  Koul- 
Oba,  near  Eertch,  were  not  more  valuable 
than  all  that  calico,  and  those  buffalo  robes 
and  blankets,  were  to  the  poor  Cheyenne. 

And  yet,  though  the  whole  country  from 
Kertch  to  the  Sea  of  Azov  is  strewn  with 


burial  mounds  which  from  time  immemorial 
have  been  ransacked  for  their  treasures, 
there  never  has  been  such  a  find  as  this 
Eoul-Oba    (ash-heap^,    which    somehow 
remained  undisturbed  till  1831,  and  in 
which,  along  with  the  King,  his  wife,  hii 
servants,   and  his    horses,  was    found  a 
weight  of  gold  (to  say  nothing  of  electrum 
— gold  alloyed  with  silver)  in  torques,  brace- 
lets, sword-hilts,  dishes,  goblets,  etc.,  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounda    Of  this  the 
Russian  government  was  robbed  of  all  but 
some  fifteen  pounds,  though  nominally  the 
greatest  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent 
pilfering.  This  Eoul-Oba  tomb  was  draped 
all  round  like  the  burial-vault  of  a  Sioux; 
only,  instead  of  being  lined  with  furs,  its 
linmg  was  hangings  of  gold   tissue,  the 
only  remaining  parts  of  which  are  the  gold 
nails  that  fastened  them  to  the  courses  of 
stonework,   and  the  masses    of    tangled 
gold  thread  and  heaps  of  thin  stamped 
gold  ornaments   with  which  the   ground 
close  beneath  the  waUs  is  covered^     Tou 
can  see  at  South  Eensington  reproductions 
of  some  of  the  Eoul-Oba  ttungs;   and, 
seeing  them,  you  will  marvel  at  the  strange 
feeling  which  gave  to  the  dead  what  the 
living  could  but  ill  spare.    To  keep  any 
large  percentage  of  a  nation's  wealth  in 
treasure-houses,  like  that   in  which   Sir 
Bedivere  wanted  to  put  Excalibur,  seems 
to  us  to  savour  of  barbarism.    But  such 
treasures  can  be  used  at  a  pinch.  Henrietta 
Maria  turned  into  money  a  sood  deal  of 
the  chased  and  jewelled  work  that  Plan- 
tagenets  and  Tudors  had  stored  up  ;   and 
what  she  did  not  succeed  in  sending  off,  the 
Parliament  found  very  useful;    whereas 
treasures  in  tombs  are  lost  for  ever  to  the 
nation  that  buries  them.    A  redman  will 
sooner  freeze  than  use  the  most  mouldering 
of  coffin-poles  or  uprights  to  light  his  fire ; 
and  80  the  Scythians  looked  on  the  Tsses, 
bracelets,  plates  of  gold,  etc.,  buried  with 
their  dead  Eings,  as  something  wfai<^  it 
would  be  sacrilege  to  touch.     The  mounds 
were  never  desecrated  till  long  after  the 
Scythians    had    passed    away  —  till     the 
Genoese  —  so  proverbially  sharp  that  it 
takes  two  Jews  to  outwit  one  of  tham — 
came  sailing  about  in  those  parta 

Any  nation  that  would  thrive  must  give 
up  this  excessive  funeral  unthrifL  Do  not 
think  I  am  preaching  in  the  interests  of  the 
Cheap  Funeral  Society ;  though  it  always 
annoys  me,  in  West  Cornwall,  where  they 
like  to  "bury  decent,"  to  see  the  coSm 
covered  with  good  black  cloth,  and  the 
white-metal  plates,  and  the  lining  of  fine 
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flannel,  when  I  know  that^  tin  being  down 
BO  low,  the  sarvivors  would  be  glad  of  the 
money  thus  wasted  to  add  a  little  batcher's 
meat  to  their  dry  bread  and  pilchards. 
No;  I  was  thinking  of  the  Chinese^  and 
how  cleverly  they,  while  mostly  keeping 
up  appearances,  have  manned  to  slip  out 
of  the  cost  of  funerals,  ^me  was  when 
they,  too,  offered  all  that  was  rarest  and 
best  at  their  tombs ;  but  they  have  found 
oat  that  a  red  paper  horse  and  state  dress 
of  gilt  pi^er  are  juat  as  useful  to  the  ghost 
as  thmgs  that  the  suryivors  can  ill  spare. 

The  redmen  have  not  yet  learnt  this 

cheap  way  of  testifying  regard.      Even 

when  they  do  not  bum  or  bury  everything, 

they  give  everything  away.     It    seems 

a  point  of  honour  with  the  relations  that 

they,  and  not  the  dead,  should  be  left  as 

bare  as  Job  after  his  successive  lossesL 

Sometimes,  instead  of  a  gift  to  everyone 

present  at  the  funeral,  there  is  what  they 

call  a  "  ghost  gamble."    The  dead  man's 

goods  are  parcelled  out  into  many  small 

lots.     In  the  centre  of  the  lodge  is  the 

bundle  containing  a  lock  of  hair,  which 

stands  instead  of  the  corpse,  and  which  the 

widow  has  to  carry  about  with  her  for  a 

year.    Close  beside  this  seats  himself  a 

near  relative  chosen  to  act  as  ghost ;  and 

he  plays  against  all  comers.     The  game 

is  (or  was,  ^1  cards  came  in  with  whiskey 

and  shoddy  blankets)  a  certain  throw^  of 

eight  marked  wild-plum  stones.     Nothing 

is  staked;  but  everyone  who  beats  the 

ghost  takes  one  of  the  lots ;  everyone  whom 

the  ghost  beats  goes  off  empty-handed. 

For  a  dead  woman's  goods  only  women 

play,  using  seven  instead  of  eight  stones. 

The    carrying    for    twelve    moons    a 
'<  husband"    of    wampum,    and    clothes, 
and  feathers,  is  a  release  from  the  old 
custom    by    which    the    widow   had    to 
I    carry  his  bones  all  through  the  second 
year  after  his  death,  after  daily  offering 
food   at  his  grave  for  the  whole  of  the 
firat  year.     The  clothes  are  her  own  best; 
and  during  the  time  she  has  to  wear  her 
worst,  and  her  hair  is  never  dressed  unless 
a  female  friend  comes  and  combs  it  out  for 
her.     It  may  interest  those  who  are  work- 
ing to  change  our  marriage-laws  to  know 
that,  though  during  her  year  of  mourning 
she  must  not  even  talk  to  men  in  general, 
and,  if  caught  doing  so,  has  her  hair  cut  off 
close  to  the  roots  by  the  women  of  her 
tribe,  there  u  an  exception  in  favour  of 
her    husband's  unmarried    brothers    and 
cousins,  and  others  of  the  same  '^ totem" 
(family-mark).    Any  one  of  these  she  may 


marry;  indeed,  if  at  the  fuueral  one  of 
the  brothers  walks  her  across  the  grave, 
she  is  forthwith  his  wife,  the  bundle  and 
other  mourning-rites  being  dispensed  with. 

As  we  saw  in  the  case  of  the  baby 
Cheyenne,  the  deepest  mourning  is  that 
for  children.  A  Chippeway  mother  makes 
a  doll  and  nurses  it  for  a  year,  dropping 
little  bits  of  food  close  to  the  imitation 
mouth.  Among  the  Senel,  in  California, 
the  mother  goes,  day  by  day,  for  twelve 
moons,  to  her  babe's  grave,  or  to  some 
place  where  her  little  one  used  to  play 
when  alive,  and  piteously  calls  on  it  to 
return,  sometimes  singing  a  hoarse  chant, 
like  that  which  Mrs.  Hemans  idealised  in  her 
Messenger  Bird,  with  its  melancholy  refrain, 
"  We  cidl,  and  they  answer  not  again.  Oh, 
say,  do  they  love  there  yet  1 "  and  swaying 
her  bodjT  to  and  fro  in  a  weird  danca 

Looking  over  the  bulky  report  (six 
hundred  quarto  pages)  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Bureau  of  Ethnology,  I  am  struck 
with  the  want  of  intelligence  of  many 
of  the  reporters.  Knowing  how  care- 
fully in  Germany  and  France,  and  our 
own  isles,  enquirers  have,  since  the  days 
of  the  Brothers  Grimm,  been  searching 
out  and  jottmg  down  every  vestige  of  old 
custom,  one  cannot  help  being  amused 
at  the  off-hand  way  in  which  a  man  who 
hears  a  Senel  dir^e  that  sounds  like 
' '  Hellellu,  Hellelily ,"  jumps  to  the  conclusion 
that  "  the  Indians  must  be  descended  from 
the  Lost  Tribes,  for  he  heard  them  singing 
Hallelujah."  Of  human  sacrifices,  as  well 
as  suicides  at  graves,  there  is,  however, 
apparently  no  doubt  Bossu,  more  ihim 
a  century  ago,  tells  us  that  when,  among 
the  Natchez  of  Louisiana,  one  of  the  nobles 
("  Suns,"  they  called  them)  died,  a  large 
number  always  killed  themselves;  those, 
too,  who  married  girls  of  the  **  Sun  "  blood, 
had  to  die  if  their  wives  died  first  Not 
forty  years  a^o,  in  Oregon,  a  Wascopun 
chief  tied  to  his  dead  son,  mouth  to  mouth, 
the  lad  who  had  been  his  comrade  in  all 
his  ]^outhf  ul  games,  and  huntings,  and  fish- 
ings. Among  the  tribes  of  Panama,  when 
a  suckling  mother  dies,  her  babe  is  placed 
at  her  breast  and  left  at  the  burial-place ; 
and  this  not  from  the  wish  to  get  rid  of 
the  encumbrance,  but  because  the  other 
world  is  felt  to  be  only  one  step  from  this, 
and  in  taking  that  step,  the  poor  orphan 
will  be  helped  by  her  whose  spirit  is  sup- 
posed to  be  still  thera 

A  striking  proof  of  this  faith  in  the 
after-life  as  a  continuation  of  this,  comes 
out  in  the  account  of  a  Modoc  funeral 
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This  was  the  tribe  that  made  each 
desperate  fight  ia  1873  at  the  Lava 
Beds.  They  had  been  crushed  out;  and 
the  snrvivors  were  beuig  carried  away 
captive  to  Fort  Klamath,  when  a  great 
warrior,  Carly-headed  Jack,  shot  himself, 
nnable  to  bear  being  torn  from  the  rocky 
home  to  which  they  all  dung  so  fondly. 
At  first  his  friends  would  not  believe  he 
was  dead.  His  mother  laid  his  head  in 
her  lap,  scooped  the  blood  from  his  ear, 
and  with  it  smeared  herself  and  the  other 
women  of  his  family.  Another  old  woman 
kept  chafing  his  heart,  another  blew  in  his 
face.  The  soldiers  dug  a  grave  and  buried 
him  white-fashion ;  but  Bogus  Charley  was 
seen  running  eagerly  about  the  camp, 
trying  to  ezcnange  a  two^ollar  currency- 
bill  for  silver.  He  owed  the  dead  man  that 
sum,  and  thought  the  States'  paper  would 
be  of  no  value  in  the  other  world.  A 
soldier  gave  him  change,  and,  relieved  and 
delighted,  he  flung  it  on  the  corpse. 
What  is  the  use  of  talking  about  race, 
as  proved  by  custom,  when  we  know  that 
the  old  Gauls,  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  any  kinship  with  redmen,  used  to 
promise  to  pay  in  the  next  life  the  debts 
they  could  not  discharge  in  this,  and  that 
such  promises  were  held  to  be  as  good  as 
actual  present  payment!  The  uct  is, 
many  customs  and  beliefs  belong  not  to 
this  race  nor  to  that^'but  to  man  in  a 
particular  stage  of  development  The  red- 
man  now  is  in  the  state  in  which  the  Gkiul 
was  when  Greek  ethnologists  used  to  note 
down  his  habits  and  manners. 

But  now  and  then,  one  does  meet  some- 
thing which  is  so  like  something  else,  that 
one  is  almost  forced  to  believe  in  identity  of 
race.  Everyone  who  has  read  Herodotus 
remembers  his  weird  story  of  howa  Scythian 
King  was  buried.  His  Queens,  and  favourite 
pages,  and  horses  were  not  simply  slaugh- 
tered round  his  corpse,  but  were  stood 
upright  by  means  of  wooden  spars  driven 
along  the  backbone,  the  horses  having 
cross-spars  down  the  legs,  and  the  King 
being  pinned  by  a  wooden  spike  upright 
on  the  back  of  his  upright  charger,  a  great 
mound  being  afterwards  heaped  over  it  all. 
Catlin  tells  of  the  strangely  similar  burial 
of  Blackbird,  a  great  chief  of  the  Omahas. 
'*  Take  me,"  he  said,  *<  to  the  top  of  my 
favourite  bluff  that  overlooki  the  river, 
where  I  may  see  the  Frenchmen  going  up 
and  down  in  their  boats,  and  sit  me  on  my 
favourite  war-horse — the  milk-white  one — 
and  bury  us  both  together."  As  he  directed, 
so  it  was  done.    He  was  set  astride  on 


the  horse,  all  the  tribe,  and  the  Indian 
agent,  and  several  fur-traders  looking  on ; 
in  his  hand  was  put  his  bow;  his  shield,  and 
quiver,  and  pipe,  and  well-filled  tobacco- 
poudi,  and  "  medidne-bag,"  and  a  supply 
of  dried  meat  were  slung  round  him,  along 
with  flint,  and  steel,  and  tinder,  that  he 
might  light  his  pipe  on  his  long  road.  The 
sciJps  that  he  had  taken  were  nung  to  his 
bridle ;  and  he,  with  face  freshly  painted  red, 
and  war-eade  head-dress,  was  decked  in  full 
coetuma  The  medicine-man  then  sang  his 
dirge,  and  then  every  warrior  of  the  toibe 
painted  the  palm  and  fingers  of  hie  right 
hand  with  vermilion,  and  stamped  than 
the  horse's  sides.    Then  turfs  were 


on 


placed  round  the  horse's  feet  and  legs,  ihea 
up  to  its  sides,  then  over  the  unsuspecting 
animal's  back,  until,  at  last,  both  its  head 
and  the  head  and  plume  of  the  rider  were 
covered.  I  suppose  Catlin  is  trustworthy. 
Of  the  Mandans  he  tells  that  they  keep  tiie 
skulls  of  their  dead  on  a  mound  near  the 
vHlage ;  each  skull  rests  on  a  tuft  of  sage- 
scrub,  and,  by  the  shape  of  these,  tiie 
survivors  know  their  own,  and  go  and  have 
a  talk  with  them,  setting  before  them  the 
best  food  the  wigwam  affords,  just  as  the 
Romans  used,  on  anniversaries,  to  take 
funeral  meats  to  their  tombs,  and  as  (Jaelic 
chieftains  used  to  creep  in  through  the 
narrow  galleries  into  the  chambered  mounds 
where  their  forefathers  were  laid,  in  order 
to  ask  counsel  and  help  of  them. 

More  widely  spread  amon^  redmen  than 
any  other  custom  is  that  of  twice  burial;  the 
dead  are  seldom  left  to  rest  where  they  are 
first  laid ;  after  a  year  (twelve  moons)  tiie 
bones  are  gathered  and  placed  with  those  of 
their  forefathers;  the  great  chiefs,  among 
some  tribes,  being  kept  apart  in  small  chests 
of  split  cane  or  reed.  Thesechests, preserved 
in  the  "  medicine  lodges  "  or  temples,  have 
been  used  to  prove  an  Israelitish  deseeniL 
Adair  and  other  writers  say  "  they  are  arks, 
after  the  fashion  of  that  which  was  kept  in 
the  Tabernacle."  DeBrebceuf,  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary, thus  describes  a  great  reinterment 
among  the  Hurons  before  the  tribe  wms 
broken  up:  "Therewereatleasttwothonsand 
Indians  present,  who  offered,  in  token  of 
their  gnef,  some  twelve  hundred    gifts. 
The   bones,    belonging    to    five    Huron 
villages,  were  laid  in  a  gigantic  shioad 
made  of  forty-eight  robes,  each  robe  being 
composed  of  ten  beaver-skins.     In    this 
they  were  carefully  wrapped  and    then 
covered  with  moss  and  bark,  a  few  grams 
of  maize  being  first  thrown  in  on  them  by 
the  women.     A  wall  of  stones  was  then 
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bailt  all  round,  and  the  feast  of  the  dead 
was  held,  after  which  the  sonls,  auppoaed 
to  be  till  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  remains,  were  free  to  go  their  western 
journey."    Here,  again,  we  are  met  with  a 
contradiction ;  for  either  Father  BrebcBuf  is 
wrong  or  the  Harons  differed  from  other 
tribes ;  the  fourth  day  is  (we  are  elsewhere 
assored)  the  time  when  the  spirit  begins 
its  departure,  fires  being  lighted  on  the 
grave  till  that  day  that  the  ghost  may  be 
kept  warm.      There   is   a    discrepancy 
in  the  two    accounts,  due    probably  to 
the  exceeding  unwillhigness  with  which 
''natives"  enter  into  such  explanations. 
Something  must  remain,  or  food  would 
not  be   served    all    through   the    year; 
yet  something  is  also  supposed  to  take 
a    speedy   departura      One    school    of 
American  archsBologista  solves  the  matter 
by  saying  that  native  belief  credits  every- 
thing with  at  least  two  souls.    It  must  be 
very  hard  to  get  at  the  real  feelings  of  Red 
Indians ;  everybody  who  has  tried  knows 
how  hard  it  is  to  find  out  what  people 
in  our  own  land  think  about  death  and 
the  after-world.    Bead  what  hard  work 
Mr.    Campbell    in    the    Hebrides,    and 
M.  Yillemarqu6  in  Brittany,  found  it  to 
collect  legends,  how  they  had  to  get  them, 
so  to  speak,  by  surprise ;  and  anyone  who 
has  tried  to  collect  folk-lore  in  outlying 
parts  of  England  knows  it  is  the  same 
with    that     People   get  shy,  and   shut 
their  mouths  the  moment  they  suspect 
you  are  pumpinff  them.    Hence  I  fancy 
a  good    deal    of  the   inferences  drawn 
from    redmen's    burial-customs   are  only 
inferences.  I  cannot  believe  that  an  Indian 
would   explain   it  all   to   an   inquisitive 
white,  even  if  the  white  was  an  Indian 
agents     One  thine  is  certain  :  the  dead  are 
in  some  sense  held  to  be  very  near ;  some- 
times a  thread  is  passed  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  wigwam  to  the  grave  as  if  to 
keep  up  the  connection;  but  the  presence, 
though  recognised,  is  never  referred  to. 
They    are  as  chary   of  talking  of  their 
dead  as  a  Turk  is  of  discussing  his  wife's 
health  with  a  man  he  meets  in  the  street 
At  the  first  funeral  feast  the  dead  is  talked 
of;    the  games  (so  grand  and  long  con- 
tinued when  the  tribes  were  at  their  best), 
the  cutting  and  maiming,  chopping  off  finser- 
joints,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  go  on  whUe 
the  praises  of  the  dead  are  being  said  and 
sung.     The  same  at  the  reinterment,  when 
the  bones  are  put  away;  but  otherwise 
the  name  is  seldom  or  never  uttered.  Why  1 
iCTot,  surely,  for  fear  of  bringing  down  the 


ghost's  malice )  That  is  why  the  wild 
non-Hindoo  tribes  in  Central  India  con- 
sign their  dead  to  total  oblivion.  They 
put  a  pot  of  food  in  a  tree  near  the  grave, 
saying:  "We  were  good  to  you  in  life,  and 
now  we  have  done  ul  we  can  for  yon.  Go 
away ;  we  do  not  want  to  see  you  any  mora" 
But  this  cannot  be  the  feeling  of  those  of 
whose  lasting  regard  and  tender  reverence 
we  have  been  notmgdownso  many  instances. 

Another  custom,  once  as  widespread  as 
that  of  collective  reinterment,  but,  like  it, 
necessarily  limited  by  the  encroachments 
of  the  whites,  is  that  of  burying  always  in 
"  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathera"  A  tribe 
that  has  been  out  buffalo-hunting  and  has 
lost  several  people,  has  been  Imown  to 
tie  them  on  horses,  and  bring  them — a 
ghastly  cavalcade,  reminding  us  of  those 
"  caravans  of  the  dead  "  met  with  now  and 
then  in  Persia — ^hundreds  of  miles  to  the 
tribal  burying-placa  With  such  buryine- 
places  the  "  pioneers  of  civilisation  "  made 
short  work.  We  are  not  over  careful  of 
our  dead.  Old  City  graveyards,  and  some 
that  can  scarcely  be  called  old,  are  dug  out 
and  the  contents  carted  off;  and  the 
''jerry" -builder  pays  for  his  houses 
by  selling  the  valuable  subsoil,  and 
fills  in  his  foundations  with  the  remains 
of  citizena  It  is  this  uncertainty  as 
to  our  securing  a  sure  resting-place  which 
is  one  of  the  arguments  for  cremation ; 
and  if  we  deal  so  with  our  own  people 
we  cannot  expect  United  States  men  of  the 
Far  West  to  care  much  for  the  feelings  of 
Bed  Indians.  The  Indians  have  been 
moved  westward;  their  burial-places  must 
go  with  them.  One  thing  is  startlmg  in 
this  Smithsonian  Beport  The  Indians  are 
not  likely  to  disappear,  in  spite  of  continual 
shiftings  to  fresh  and  fresh  reserves. 
"  They  are  not  much  diminished,"  we  are 
told|  ''in  numbers,  while  those  longest  in 
contact  with  civilisation  are  increasing." 
Very  comforting  that  for  members  of  the 
Aboriffines  Protection  Society ;  but  hardly 
credible  to  those  who  have  read  in  old 
travellers  the  accounts  of  the  numbers  who 
used  to  occupy  the  districts  where  now 
there  has  not  been  an  Indian  for  centuries. 

Manv  or  few,  however,  the  Indians  will 
graduaUy  lose  their  burial  like  their  other 
customs.  They  will  dig  graves  as  thb  whites 
do  (unless,  indeed,  the  Yankees  take  to 
cremation  all  of  a  sudden);  they  will  think 
better  of  burning  or  burying  so  much  pro- 
perty with  their  dead ;  they  will  not  even 
strangle  an  old  pony  when  a  chief  dies, 
much  less   three  hundred  ponies  as  the 
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Domanches  have  done  before  now  at  the 
foneral  of  a  yery  great  man ;  they  will  give 
ap  the  catting,  and  maiming,  and  the  ball- 
playi  and  the  lamentation  ('*  keening,"  the 
[rish  call  it),  though  a  very  matter-of-fact 
Smithsonian  Buggests  that  its  object  may 
bave  been  "to  prevent  premature  inter- 
ment 1 "  Never  again,  among  ''  civilised  " 
bribes,  will  a  good  twenty-five  feet  canoe  be 
''wasted  "  by  being  turned  into  a  coffin,  as 
%  missionary  in  Washington  Territory  saw 
lone  not  many  years  ago.  With  the  arts 
of  white  men  will  come  the  economy  of 
white  men,  and  that  love  of  heirlooms 
which  is  just  the  opposite  of  the  "  spend 
Bverything  at  the  funeral  "  feeling.  No 
one  will  ever  henceforth  be  buried  in 
a  river-bed,  a  place  which  makes  us 
think  of  Alaric,  at  whose  burial  the 
Vasento,  in  Calabria,  was  turned  out  of  its 
course^  the  slaves  who  dug  the  grave  in  its 
dry  bed  being  slaughterod,  tOAt  no  one 
might  know  where  the  spot  was.  What  a 
chance,  that,  for  Dr.  Schliemann,  when  he 
has  done  with  Agamemnon  and  Mycen»  1 
The  redmen,  poor  things,  never  had  any- 
thing worth  digging  for,  except  in  a  few 
places,  which  those  clever  looters,  the 
Spaniards,  have  long  since  pretty  well 
ransacked.  How  j(in  Hakluyt)  Stradiey, 
writing  of  the  Virginia  Indians,  despises 
the  **  pearle  "  (mother  of  pearl),  "  copper^ 
beads,  and  such  trashe,  sowed  in  a 
skynne,"  which  he  says  are  stuffed  into 
the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Instead  of  reinter- 
ment of  bones,  according  to  him,  the  bones 
were  prepared  by  scraping  off  the  flesh  as 
soon  as  death  had  taken  place.  *'  The  flesh 
was  dried  upon  hurdells  into  ashes,  which 
they  put  into  little  pots,  like  the  auncyent 
umes.  The  anathomy  of  the  bones  they 
bind  or  case  up  in  leather,  hanging  brace- 
lets, or  chaines  of  copper  beads,  pearle^  or 
such-like  as  they  use  to  wear  about  most 
of  their  joints  and  neck,  and  so  repose  the 
body  upon  a  little  scaffold,  laying  by  the 
feet  all  his  riches  in  several  basketts,  his 
apook  and  pipe,  and  any  one  toy  which  in 
his  life  he  held  most  deare  in  his  fancy." 
Strachey  says  that  only  the  kings  are  so 
treated,  and  that  their  final  resting-place 
is  the  temples,  "where  the  priests  are 
coUedged  as  ministers  to  exercise  them- 
selves in  contemplation,  for  they  are 
seldom  out  of  them,  and  maynteyne  con- 
tinuall  fier  in  the  same,  upon  a  hearth 
somewhat  near  the  east  end."  What  a 
change  since  that  kind  of  thing  went  on 
in  "Old  Virginny"!    The  common  people 


were  buried,  Strachey  says  (as  other  writers 
tell  us  the  Florida  Indians  were),  in  t 
sitting  posture,  in  holes  lined  with  fur, 
and  timbered  over  to  keep  the  soil  from 
touching  the  dead.  This  sitting  posture 
is  common  in  many  parts.  Some  people 
in  Britain  used  to  bur^  that  way.  I 
remember  seeing  in  the  side  of  a  WUtahire 
chalk  quarry  near  Rood  Ashton  a  nombei 
of  so-called  "Saxon"  graves,  the  skeleton  in 
each  with  its  knees  up  to  its  ttosa  Why! 
Thentilitariansays  because  such  graves  take 
so  much  less  digging ;  surely  rather,  since 
among  most  early  races  nothing  is  too  costly 
to  be  spent  on  the  dead,  either  because  it 
was  the  posture  of  the  living  man,  or  from 
the  horror  which  redmen,  at  any  rate,  feel 
of  letting  the  earth  touch  the  dead  body. 

One  word  about  urn -burial,  compara- 
tiyely  rare  in  North  America.  The  present 
redmen  never  seem  to  have  used  it ;  but 
the  ''mound-builders,'*  whether  they  were 
a  different  race,  or  the  more  civilised 
ancestors  of  the  present  tribes,  did  qm 
urns  for  reinterments.  And  Professol 
Swallow  says  that  sometimes  the  skull  onlj 
was  inumed,  and  that  in  an  nm  so  small 
that  it  must  have  been  moulded  over  ih< 
head.  If  he  is  right,  here  is  a  strange  repr(j 
duction  of  Chaldee  usage.  In  Bawlinson'l 
Herodotus  we  read  that  Chaldean  funeral 
jars  are  sometimes  too  smdl  at  the  montl 
to  admit  of  the  skull  being  passed  in. 

One  useful  hint  we  may  take  from  th 
redmen's  usage.  A  Comishman,  who  he 
lost  a  relative,  will  not  go  to  mine  betwee 
the  death  and  the  funeral  He  is  like  th 
Esquimaux,  a  death  among  whom  condemi 
all  the  women  of  the  vilUge  to  four  dayi 
idleness,  while  for  five  days  the  men  mad 
not  use  an  axe,  and  the  kinsfolk  abstaii 
for  a  whole  year  from  seeking  birds'egi! 
lest  they  should  be  tripped  up  and  fa 
over  the  cliffs.  The  Sioux  has  truer  notioi 
of  "  the  dignity  of  labour."  For  ten  daj 
the  women  get  up  early  and  work  a 
day  unusually  hard,  joining  in  no  gam 
dance,  or  feast,  and  eating  little,  stmtii) 
themselves  of  sleep  and  food  alike.  Tl 
men,  after  one  day's  fast,  go  on  the  wd 
path,  or  else  take  a  long  hunting  ]onm< 
alone.  There  fs  no  idling  about  because  tl 
tribe  has  lost  a  man  or  woman ;  they  coi 
sider  that  all  the  more  reason  for  being  t 
and  doing.  There  are,  of  course,  the  U 
funeral  feasts  with  their  games,  one  a  yei 
after  the  other ;  but  these  are,  like  othi 
"  savage  "  ceremonies,  quite  as  hard  woi 
as  anything  that  a  Bed  Indian  ever  doesL 
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tlluD  Dinner  ood  Dessort  Sorvjcsg,  Obuidolltn  buS  Wall  Lls^tK,"] 
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SOU}  MEDAL,  OALODTTA  EXHIBITION,   1884. 


Try^"  PRY'S  COCOA  EXTRACT."    Guaranteed  Pure. 


TBX  ONIT  LABTBro  n^ASDU  llf  THSi  UTK  n 

O  O  2ST  T  B  3^11 1»  L  .A.  T I O  IsT- 

i  SKILE.— The  glind  nut  b«  d»ik,  m  tbs  DBp  nrj  Uttn,  that  ■  Bull*  (ot  Lon)  owBot  nil»(  a  iTMtn. 
''WliwiIjaT*qpMJcg.ttiByoloeof»llth*aodBin*lMah<*T«i>droway  wlththaharmoiiy-"— StiihiiiBiri. 
Tf   THH  BATTLB    OF   THIS   UPS    HMO'S    PaUIT    BAI.T    IS    AH 
'    niPBRATm   BTataNIO   NBXD,   m  NeoawuT  Adjoiioti  It  kaepa  lb* 
blood   pon,  praruiu  ttnan  uiil   MnW   tewuprnMnry  iHimni.   taa  maant   th* 
iBjnrim*  ttttcu  arliins  trom  Mimiilaiita  uul  nuoolloi,  aoob  M  aloohol,  lotMOOb  IM, 
and  soffaa.     B7  satiual  ncwia.  It  Unw  i»*ona  tha  ovraaa  ajaiBi  «i  IB  naraiBl 
ooBdltko,  br  pi«nnUii(  Iba  ffrqatdknsar  Ot  pobonad  Uood  aad  orw-owateH  aotltlV, 
DarrOMmwi,  lirltabiUV,  wonr,  au. 
^  pAIf  ITATION    OP    THH    HBAKT,    eauMd    bj  U 
>>      ^     ladlBiatiaa,  &<qDaiiUr  oaDvd  <<ir  ulitakaB  for)  H>:kai  1 

3  of  April  I  pnrabaaad  a  botUa  ot  rmr  FBUTT  SAI-T,  not  taaUnir  nrj  wall  at  tba 
^"  lUna,  and  It  bad  an  affaot  that  I  narac  antkrisatod  whan  I  bouU  ft.  I  bad  aairand, 
mora  v  leaa,  alnca  Iba  yaar  lUL  from  FdpUaUoa  ot  Iba  HaatS  but  ymj  badlj 
darinfr  Iba  last  taw  jmn.  Ilw  laaM  tblnc  wonld  ptodnoa  It  duus  Iba  oaj,  Bud 
I  at  ^At  mr  ilaap  wu  Taiy  mnah  dlatorbaa.  BMon  to  hw.  aftarlbe  Urtt  doH  of 
'S     FBUTT  SALT  palplMtioua  niddaDljF  cMed,  and  bars  not  abkoa  latunad.    Oat  ot 

'-'  --'(IwBalltwhlab  t  ban  noriTad,  I  ban  raoominandad  It  to  aU  mT  frlandi 

.  _  .  ,^  ^^^^  ^^  I  taol  It  a  dDl7  to  atata  (la  abora 

■wr  naa  foa  {diaaa.— I  am,  dcat  Sir,  Tnua  napaot- 


>iidCi7.    IttathadntyotanTTona  toaTsit  Ibla.    With  aaoh  botlla  ot  RRO'S  FBUIT  a,, ,^ . 

ttad  Shaei,  abowing  tba  bat  miaiu  ot  atnnping  oat  IblaMloaa  Diiaaaaa,  Aran,  BlOob  Poihwi,  fto. 
ralaabla  loIorauUan  vara  BUlienallr  oaniad  oat,  naay  forma  ot  Dliaaaa  Bow  produdag  mnoh  baroo  would  oaaw  to 
iat,  aa  Plibd*.  LiFaofT,  Ao.,  bwa  dooa,  whan  Iba  me  eaoaa  Ma  tacoH  jhwm. 

■TBBTTHINa  DOT  THB  PLAINBST  FOOD  DISAOBBSD  WITH  MB.-''Onalow  Qaidana.  London, 
■  B.W.,  aapt.10,  wai.— atr,— AllowinBto<iA|iiaaHnjonmrgiatHadatortbawandertnlFT«T«BMTaot  Bick  Haadaoho 
ieb  yon  hava  slTan  to  Uu  world  In  yoor  FBlTIt  BALT.  For  two  jtaca  and  a  halt  I  aaffand  mnob  from  alok  baadaeba, 
I  ■aidom  paaaad  awaek  wilbontonoormoroMtacka.  rtTamontbaattolomnmaDoedMkbiKi'oar  FRUIT  SALT  dallj, 
1  bava  not  had  ona  baadaeba  duriag  that  lima  i  wharaaa  tormarly  awtytbtag  bnt  Iba  pbriaaat  food  dlaagraad  wttb  ma. 
n  now  almoat  Indiffaimt  aa  to  diet.  One  qoallty  tobt  madlolaa  baa  above  otbeiaDt  its  kind  liUutlolc  tbe  patlaat 
a  Dot  baooiaa  a  alara,  and  I  am  aowDndliiK  inaalf  aUanadaallj  todUoentlDaa  lu  naa.  I  canoot  thank  roa  talBolentlj 
contarrlticonineuobabaaaflti  and  if  Ibia  Mt«r  mi  ba  oaad  in  aoT  war,  I  ahall  be  raaDr  glad,  iseraij  banglDg  that 
l-'t'-'-  o&lF  tt  mj  name  nar  ba  pabllabed.— I  am.  Sir,  yonn  gnianUf,  Tana." 

CTBAIiTH  IS  THB  aBBATBST  OF  ALL  POSSBSSIONS.  and  'tla  a  maxim  with  me  that  a  Bala  Cobbler 
^A.    iaabaOarmanllttBaBlrkKlDS."— Biciintin.   A  aatoial  way  ot  raatoring  or  praawTlng  haalth.    UiaKNO'B 
TIT  SALT  (pieparad  t>on  aoond  ripa  fndO.    II  la  a  plaMant  bererage,  both  ooalini,  rafraahlng,  and  inriinminK. 
inTION.— ZnmtiH  «kA  Boair,  latd  it  lit  CaptiiU  «  HtrfaX  "XKO'B  FBCIT  BAI.T."     rtUoat  U,  ym  Asm  Mm 

tapoKlmlraworttlmliailoMni.    SOLD  BY  ALL  CBBltilfTS. 

rrapwd  anly  at  ^w^b  PWtit  lit  WwlM.  Hatalw.  liG«aa«.  MM..  W  J^ 
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HNLiHT  punn  Am  deugut  of  coMusn: 


lUSa  and  prodnoliig  ■  Uoom  aad  taunpannsy  lo  the 
Mm  knowB  prtpmWan  ha  aaooia- 
plUfctnl.  and  11  noommeiidnl  in  prefaranM  to  taj  Ulwe  k^ 
(h«  UeOlai]  TroIWhn.    BnuuiHaB  IW  Ium. 
BbU  lij- IS  OhsmUb,  piiM  ti.  tU.  Hd  k.  U.  pw  BotlkL 
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[6°&/ Sold  Everywhere 
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BLOOD  MIXTURE 


wnaUpxta.    labMtMM' 

tSS  UXOOLK  k  UDLAJID  OOURiS 
BBUe  OOIPAIT,  LaaxM. 


•out   /IttB    IMCWMATIIM. 

a)Mi»>riiot«ii«a,M»«.lw.M>g».ta.»»'« 
FRAMPTON'S  PILL  OF  HCALtM 

nWBMOm  ftmfly  tfcdWna  )■  tt*  ■"'^^S 

DlmdMs 9 £•  AouMh i^Boinla i  anrtMnB*^ 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  &  GO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

^~™" — — — ' - 

price  On«  Qdinisa, 

THROUQH    MASAI    LAND: 

Vtibftf  of  Sa«t<m  (Sqttstoriail  Jlftua* 

Being  |ihe  Narratiye  of  t)tQ  ^jal  G^qgraphioal  Sooi^U'-a  Sne^iioa  to  Howit  Xenia  and  Lake  Vi«|oria 

^  flyanM,  USS^  1884. 

Bjr  J08SPB  THOMSON,  F.R.aB.. 

,  Leader  of  the  Bxpedition,  Aathdr  of  "  To  the  Oentrel  Afrloaa  Lakes  ftnd  Back." 

MXr.ThomtoQfawlieBftablBMoMQpavasl&edbraeddiijU^tonAregiaQi^  •   .    • 

A  8oUd  piece  of  work  of  imvsaal  eSJiiil  TalQeb"-^rv  7%iei^  •-       -^  ^m 

"Ifc  ie  quite  impossible  witbln  onr  q^aoe  to  do  Juslioe  to  Mr.  Tbomaoi\*s  'Through  Masai  Land.-  Ur,  Tbomiini  is  a 
ycaog  esplorer  of  wonderfnl  plaek.  taoti  Mkd  resource,  flls  volame  is  equally  deUgntnil  to  the  geographer,  the  sports- 
nuuL  tad  the  general  reader,  while  tt  eoii|Biiia  some  matter  for  the  student  of  *Ba(af« folk* (fi  wt  mu«t  ttot  tiM  the 
word '  Bamesl  and  their  oustotns/*-^i'ftli  Mciri  ihutU, 

**  Mr.  Shomion  xdbs  boast  of  4b  moal  oradiUOAe  f  sal  of  e]|plQratlon,  and  Of  «a  Mteem^  lAfiiNslistf  aoftoniit  pt  i|b"— 


SI.  Amm'  tf»KUlL 


KOW   AflADY. 

OUR    QlPSieS    IN  CITY,  TENT,  AND  VAN. 

po}f(nvnm  ah  aocquitc  ov  rawl% 

OUtOZN  AND  fltBANOE  LIFiB.  rOSTUNS-TBtL|NQ  PSACfTIOBS.  AC 

Spedmooa  of   thek  Dialeofc,  aii4  Amusing  Aneodo^s  of  Gipsy  Klttg9,  ^aeoiult  f|p4  oHt^r  Qipsy 

KotabUtUoB. 

Bf  VIRKON  8.  tfOAWOOll 

Avkhiiff  of  *' Vaali  an4  IhMa  Of  ioiiiiial  Illei*^  *<  OaMsaa  ibcf  f^^ 
WHh  IT  TfAodoatt  Xll«it||kllQiui  Ivom  Lifi  and  Kattii«k    Sem/  BvO|  ^flb  oxlfa,  piioa  18|I| 

%oiiM  ol  adwii 
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UEW  NOVELS  AT  THE  Lm ARIES. 

OM09  FOB  ALL.    A  Nwa}.    ^-  ^to  Hili4»^    »  Tota.)  oromi'^T^  Sis.  6d. 

,  J|y  the  Author  of  "Proper  PrXde"  and  "Pretty  Mis^MeviHe.»» 

sola  ^OKA  SL8&    By  Um,  B.  M.  Cbokir,    ai  violB.,  orown  8vo,  8la.  <^. 

*rar  ttffei  of  domestic  (teUon  offer  aft  mtt6h  and  such  well-sustained  interest  as  is  to  be  loond  in  *  Some  Oae  BIse. 
.  .  .  There  is  mnoh  Vsrtety  in  this  story*  The  reader  H  izitxodaoed  to  soenee  in  ditisM  parfa  of  the  World,  att  4hd  eacl 
of  wfakii  am  deaoribed  with  gvapkio  fldoUty,  The  idotnres  ^f  Anglo-Indian  life  atid  seoxtery  ^  Bortaah  $M  ete^ont 
'  Boitia  Im  BIw*  ^  •  book  as  frei^  ae  it  is  pure  and  eleralln^  &  tone,''--iromliv  P^ 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

Fancy,  Order  and  Piuictaality  married, 
and  Betting  np  an  establishmBnt  J  Im^ne 
their  faiDuhiDg  on  "iiret  prindpIeB,"  en- 
gaging aervantA,  and  inaugurating  rontine 
without  n  mnch  as  a  suggestion  from  an 
artast  or  a  woman  1 

Tlie  resolt  might  have  been  Wickham 
Place,  under  the  rule  of  Colonel  Witjcham. 
From  top  to  bottom  of  the  house  evar;- 
thin^  went  aa  though  by  clock-work  of 
unfailing  regularity.  The  Colonel  bad 
drilled  every  one  of  his  Berv&ntB,  as  in  hia 
old  soldiering  days  he  had  drilled  his  men; 
he  interviewed  his  housekeeper  daily  much 
aa  in  the  old  times  he  had  interviewed  his 
commiaaary-general;  and  supplied  tiie  wants 
of  his  household  on  the  ezMt  method 
whereby  he  had  been  wont  to  provision  his 
garrison. 

Perhaps  to  an  eye  accustomed  to  pierce 
below  the  surface  of  things,  there  might 
have  been  sometluDg  of  pathos  in  the 
tmbroken  method  and  otderwhich  prevailed 
throughout  the  house.  Hhb  thondit  might 
have  suggested  itself  th^  the  wide,  daik- 
panelled  lull,  with  ite  highlj-poliahad  floor 
and  chairs  of  two  centunes  old,  would 
look  none  the  worae  for  an  occasional 
straw-hat  and  gardening-gloves — such  as 
one  saw  eo  often  as  one  entered  Furfax 
Hall — or  that  the  green  and  gold  swathed- 
up  drawing-room  might  be  somewhat  the 
better  if  some  half-score  young  feet  went 
icampering  daily  over  the  velvet-pile 
carpet,  letting  ont  the  smell  of  unuse,  and 
creaking  the  rigidity  of  the  line  of  wall- 
iUppOTtere  in  the  shape  of  chairs  and 
M>uches. 
It  is  true  the  library  and  bilUard-t«om 


preaeuted  a  more  occupied,  iufomal  appear- 
ance ;  also  when  Phil  was  at  home  i  general 
atmosphere  of  cheeriness  and  geniality 
prevailed ;  also  Miss  Edie,  in  her  frequent 
morning  visits  with  her  father,  never  failed 
to  bring  in  with  her  a  rush  of  yoath,  and 
freahuesa,  and  merriment  But^  as  a  rule, 
the  aspect  of  Wickham  Place  was  much 
that  of  its  master  and  ruler — an  aspect  of 
even,  self-contained  melancholy. 

Possibly  never  had  tha  aspect  of  house 
and  master  been  more  marked  than  in  those 
frosty  November  dayswheu  Phil  in  London, 
full  of  zeal  for  Lucy  Selwyn's  interests, 
was  fighting  a  prolonged  battle  on  her 
behalf  with  Mrs.  Thome.  See  the  Colonel 
aa  he  sits  alone  in  his  den,  reams  of 
ruled  paper  in  front  of  him,  hia  brows 
knotting  and  eyes  narrowing  over 
columns  of  figurea  Although  still  a 
five  or  ox  years  on  the  right  side  of 
sixty  (in  spite  of  Miss  Edie's  computation), 
he  looks  worn  and  tired  as  a  man  might 
verging  on  the  seventiea.  He  is  erect, 
true,  atra^ht  as  a  young  larch,  but 
there  is  that  in  his  eye,  in  t£e  curvings  of 
his  mouth,  which  saema  to  say,  "  Now  that 
I  am  alone — no  young  people  buzzing 
about,  no  neighbourly  hoapitahtiea  to  give 
or  take — I  can  be  old  as  I  like,  sad  as  I 
like,  weary  as  I  like." 

Colonel  Wickham's  den  was  a  model  of 
what  a  mathematician's  den  ought  to  be, 
but  BO  rarely  is  ("  blue-book  parlour,"  Phil 
had  christened  it  in  his  schoolboy  days, 
and  the  name  still  stuck  to  it).    EverytJiing 

it,  books,  papers,  indexes,  and  tables,  had 
been  arranged  upon  geometrical  principles 
under  tJie  Colond'a  immediate  supervision. 
The  floor  and  walls  had  been  meaaored  to 
the  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  a  perfect  plan 
of  bo^  submitted  to  him  before  he  had 
had  placed  a  single  table  or  chair.  These, 
by  dint  of  "playing  noughts  and  crosaes 
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all  over  the  slate  "  (thus  Master  Phil  had 
characterised  his  nnole's  geometric  calcu- 
lations), he  had  finally  arranged  to  his 
entire  satisfaction,  and  the  total  result  was 
as  hardf  formal,  and  nnsnug  a  snuggery  as 
soul  of  geometrician  could  desire. 

There  is  a  door  leading  oflf  this  room, 
the  other  side  of  which  no  stranger's  eye, 
not  even  Phil's  friendly  one,  no,  nor 
that  of  any  servant  in  the  house,  ha<} 
ever  seen.  Evervone  takes  it  for  granted 
it  is  a  manusonpt-room,  nothing  more,  in 
which  the  Colonel  has  stowed  away  some 
of  his  peculiar  treasures  in  the  shape  of 
extracts  from  insurance  magazines,  or 
digests  of  returns,  and  no  questions  are 
ever  asked  about  it.  Could  they,  however, 
hAve  turned  the  handle  and  looked  in^  the 
picture  that  fronted  them  might  have  caused 
a  start  of  surprise,  not  for  what  was  there, 
but  for  what  was  not. 

It  was  a  narrow,  one-windowed  little 
room,  scarcely  more  than  a  big  cupboard, 
in  faet  A  small  square  of  Turkey-carpet 
covered  the  floor;  the  window  was 
curtainless;  the  sole  furniture  was  one 
small  table ;  the  walls  were  bare,  sa/e  for 
a  water-colour  drawing  which  hung  facing 
the  light,  and  which  a  connoisseur  of  wo*'ks 
of  art  would  have  held  utterly  unworthy  of 
so  honourable  a  position.  It  was,  truth  tr 
tell,  exactly  the  feeble  wish-wasbv  sort  of 
thing  a  schoolgirl  of  sixteen  might  accom- 
plish to  take  home  to  admiring  parents. 
It  was  the  sketch  of  an  old  country  house, 
with  a  fine  show  of  Queen  Ani^e  windows 
in  very  queer  perspective,  with  some  few 
dejected-looking  topped  elms  in  the  back- 
ground, every  one  of  which  was  out  of  draw- 
ing. In  the  foreground,  somewhere  among 
some  ultramarine  grass,  nestled  the  initials 
"EM."  Immediately  under  this  drawing 
stood  the  small  table  before-mentioned,  on 
which  were  placed  but  two  articles — a  pot 
of  mignonette  in  full  bloom,  and  a  photo- 
graph-album of  the  style  and  fkshion  which 
prevailed  some  twenty  years  ago.  The 
Colonel  does  not  often  open  that  album;  he 
knows  "by  heart"  every  line  of  every 
feature  of  that  sweet  girlish  face  which 
would  confront  him  on  the  first  page.  A 
face  which,  alas  1  now  some  sixteen  years 
ago,  was  hidden  away  under  the  long  grass 
and  "moon-daisies"  of  quiet  Stanham 
churchyard.  People  don't  know  that  the 
Colonel  carries  the  key  of  this  little  room 
about  with  him  wherever  he  goos,  in  the 
bresAt^oeket  of  his  coat;  nor  that  every 
night,  the  last  thing  before  he  goes  up  to 
bis  room,  he  wanders  iti  here,  opens  wide 


the  window— which  commands,  aeroBS  the 
park,  a  view  of  Stanham  charchyaij, 
running  up  the  side  of  the  hill—and  says 
his  good-night  to  that  grave  among  the 
long  grasses. 

Even  now,  as  he  sits  at  work  in  his  deo, 
his  reams  of  paper  before  him,  his  digests 
and  returns  by  his  side,  although  the  door 
of  the  little  room  is  closed  and  locked, 
mechanically — or  as  though  magnetically 
drawn  to  it — his  eyes  lift  and  fasten  them- 
selves upon  it,  while  the  driest  of  dry 
calculations  fill  his  brain,  and  his  thin, 
white  fingers  don't  know  how  to  work  fast 
enough  on  his  long  columns  of  minnte 
figures. 

Colonel  Wickham  has  taken  up  with  a 
new  branch  of  his  beloved  art  since  Phil 
has  gone  to  London,  and  has  gone  orer 
head  and  ears  into  it     It  is  vital  statistics 
now,  and  nothing  but  returns  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  for  the  past  fifteen 
yearsi  in  the  United  Kingdom,  seema  to 
possess  any  real  or  permanent  interest  for 
him.     He  has  shut  tdmaelf  up  a  good  deal 
lately  to  work  at  his  figures,  and,  troth  to 
tell,  has  not  seen  one  quarter  of  what  has 
been  going  on  under  his  very  eyelids.   He 
has  oiuy  hiJf  read  Phil's  shor  t,  hastily-written 
letters,  running  his  eye  over  the  page  of 
note-paper  and  altogether  failing  to  read 
between  the  wide-apart  lines.     So,  aa  a  { 
naturaJ  consequence,  he  has  utterly  failed  to 
catch  the  under-note  of  disquiet  which  runs 
through  them,  of  dissatisfaction  and  some 
sort  of  struggle  going  on  in  the  writer's 
mind.     Nor  does  it  strike  him  as  anything 
out  of  the  way  when  Phil  declines  the  in 
vitation  to  Lord  Winterdowne's  ball  and 
intimates  his  intention  of  not  being  hone 
for  Christmas,  as  he  is  going  to  spend  the 
holidays  "with  Kenrick's  people,  in  &e 
north," 

Also  the  Colonel  has  been  so  seldom  to 
the  Hadl  lately,  that  he  has  not  noticed  a  hci 
which  just  now  has  been  to  the  gossips  of 
Stanham  aa  good  as  sugar  to  their  tea  and 
butter  to  their  toast — ^namely,  that  Lord 
Winterdowne  spends  ^  great  deal  of  his  tiise 
there ;  that,  on  the  days  when  he  is  sot  to 
be  found  in  Miss  Fairfax's  drawing-room, 
he  has,  as  a  rule,  joined  her  and  her  father 
in  their  morning  rides  or  walks. 

By-and-by  the  Colonel  will  wake  up  vit^ 
a  great  starts  dear  his  eyes^ht  of  units  aoe 
tenS|  and  discover  that  things  are  not  goiSe 
on  just  as  they  ou^t  to  go. 

But  that  will  not  be  till  Chriatmas  h^ 
come  and  gone,  and  the  ball  at  Winter- 
downe Casue  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

Edie  received  the  intimation  from  her 
father  that  Phil  had  declined  the  invitation 
to  the  Winterdowne  ball  She  gave  the 
merriest  of  merry  laughs,  and  clapped  her 
hands  so  smartly  that  she  cracked  her 
riding-gloves. 

"Why,  how  delicious!"  she  cried. 
"  What  a  ball  it  will  be  !  I  can  have  as 
many  partners  as  I  like,  and  as  many 
valses  as  lUke  !  lb  will  be  the  very  first  real 
ball  I  shall  ever  have  had.  At  all  my  other 
balls  I  have  always  been '  an  engaged  young 
ladj/  }  ou  know.  Now,  at  this  ball  I  sha'n't 
be  the  least  bit  in  the  world  'engaged,' 
and  shall  do  just  whatever  I  Uke." 

"  Then,  my  dear,"  said  the  sqnire,  "  I 
think  the  sooner  you  get '  engaged '  again 
the  better  it  will  be  for  you  and  everybody 
about  you.    I  don't " 

But  Edie  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  end 
of  the  sentence.  She  had  flown  up  to  her 
own  room,  and  there  was  she  vigorously 
bathing  her  eyes  with  sponge  and  cold 
water  to  keep  the  tears  out  of  them. 

«  For  why  should  I  get  red  rims  to  my 
eyes,"  she  said  to  herself  courageously, 
defiantly,  "  and  set  everybody  pitymg  mef 
Depend  upon  it,  Phil  won't  get  any  to  his 
to  keep  me  in  countenance." 

But,  could  she  have  seen  Phil's  eyes  at 
that  precise  moment,  truth  would  have 
compelled  her  to  confess  that,  though  they 
had^  no  *'  red  rims  "  to  them,  they  had  an 
equivalent  in  the  shape  of  a  heavy,  weary, 
downcast  lid,  which  told  Qf  sleepless  nishts 
and  a  mind  ill  at  ease.  Possibly,  could  httle 
Edie  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  for  a 
brief  five  minutes  just  then,  she  would  have 
put  her  pride  intoher  pocket,  and  would  have 
twined  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear  some  such  lovins  phrase  as : 

"  Dear  Phil,  let's  give  over  {dl  this  non- 
sense, and  eo  back  to  the  old  happy  time 
once  more.' 

However,  she  did  not  catch  such  a 
glimpse  of  him,  so  the  words,  of  necessity, 
were  not  spoken.  The  foolish,  proud  little 
maiden  threw  herself  heart  and  soul  into 
preparations  for  this  that  she  was  pleased 
to  style  her  <<  first  real  ball,"  saying  to  her- 
self one  day,  **  It's  only  for  a  time ;  things 
wiU  soon  be  all  right  between  us ; "  and 
the  next,  **  It  will  go  on  for  ever  and  ever. 
I'm  positive  Phil  and  I,  in  this  world,  will 
never  meet  again  1 " 

So  Phil  went  on  his  course  unmolested — 
a  course  that  in  its  day's  portion  included 
a  good  many  kindlv  thoughts  for  Lucy 
Selwyn,  and  a  good  deal  of  vigorous  cham- 


pionship of  her  and  her  rights.  He  had 
acceded  to  Lucy's  request,  and  had  called 
upon  Mrs.  Thome,  with  Lucy's  magnani- 
mous offer  in  his  hand. 

"Does  it  not  take  your  breath  away, 
Mrs.  Thome  ? "  he  had  cried  enthusiasti- 
cally, as  the  lady,  in  stately  silence,  fronted 
him  while  he  made  the  free-will  offering  on 
Lucy's  behalf. 

Then  Mra  Thome  opened  her  lips, 
putting  on  one  side  his  enthusiastic  en- 
comiums with  a  slight  wave  of  her  hand. 

"I  must  take  time  to  consider  my 
reply.  I  will  send  it  through  you,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  Mr.  Wickham,"  she  said  in  a 
tone  that  suggested  mid-winter  and  skating. 

To  say  truth,  this  was  about  the  sorest 
blow  to  her  pride  Mrs.  Thome  had  ever 
in  her  whole  life  received.  She  would  far 
sooner,  had  such  a  thing  been  allowed,  have 
contested  llodney's  will  in  every  law  court 
in  the  kingdom  than  thus  have  had  the 
desire  of  her  heart  given  to  her,  '*  without 
money  and  without  price,"  from  such  a 
hand. 

Of  course  Phil  was  in  a  manner  com- 
pelled to  convey  Mrs.  Thome's  ungracious 
response  to  Lucy.  She  received  it  with  a 
start  of  surprise  and  a  slightly  flushing  face. 

Ellinor  was  in  the  room  on  this  occadion. 
It  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen  Phil 
since  he  had  sent  her  so  humble  an  apology, 
and  she  took  care  to  be  present,  receiving 
him  gravely  and  graciously,  to  make  him 
understand — a  thing  he  was  not  slow  to 
do — that  his  apology  was  accepted. 

She  tossed  her  head  slightly  as  she  heard 
of  Mrs.  Thome's  ungracious  hesitation. 

"  I  would  like  to  have  dealings  with  a 
woman  like  that,"  she  said.  "I  would 
make  her  pay  a  price  for  the  things  she 
wanted,  though  it  should  not  be  in  silver  or 
^old.  Lucy,  you  are  too  good  to  have  deal- 
ings with  persons  of  that  order  of  mind." 

''She  is  Kodney's  mother,"  answered 
Lucy  gravely  and  simply,  showing  by  her 
manner  that  she  would  not  have  Mrs.  Thome 
discussed  in  her  presence,  no  matter  what 
might  be  her  "  order  of  mind."  '  By-and- 
by,  I  feel  sure,  when  she  has  taken  time 
to  think  over  the  matter,  she  will  send  me 
a  kinder  message.'^ 

But  although  Mrs.  Thome  took  time — 
nearly  a  week — to  think  over  the  matter,  a 
kinder  was  not  forthcoming.  There  came 
instead  a  brief  and  somewhat  formal  note  to 
Phil,  saying  that  Mrs.  Thorne  felt  sure  the 
offer  that  had  been  made  to  her  by  Miss 
Selwyn  had  been  made  without  due  consi- 
deration on  the  latter's  part,  and  wonM  on 
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matoxer  reflection  be  withdrawn,  and  a 
money  value  be  set  upon  the  property  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Thome's  previous  request  The 
lady  concluded  her  letter  by  sayins  she 
would  be  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  WicSham 
if  he  would  use  his  personal  influence  in 
the  matter,  and  malke  it  plain  to  Miss 
Selivyn  how  unfit  it  was  that  such  an  otter 
should  have  been  made  to  Mrs.  Thome  by 
a  person  in  Miss  Selwyn's  position. 

Phil's  spirit  rose  against  this  letter. 

*'  I  will  do  no  such  dirty  work,"  he  said 
to  himself  angrily.  "  Why  can't  she  write 
her  own  messages,  or  for  the  matter  of 
that  take  them.  She  might  do  a  worse 
thing  thui  call  upon  Lucy  Sslwyn." 

Then  he  went  at  once  to  Mrs.  Thome 
with  her  letter  in  his  hand,  saying  to  her, 
in  eSect,  the  words  he  had  said  to  himself 
some  ten  minutes  previously,  softening 
them  only  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  lady's  drawing-room. 

Mra  Thome's  eyes  glittered  for  a 
moment 

"  Am  I  to  infer,  then,"  she  said  slowly 
and  coldly,  ''that  you  decline  to  take  a 
message  firom  me  to  this  young  person." 

Those  three  words,  "  tms  young  person," 
set  Phil  in  a  flame  again. 

"  I  most  positively  decline  to  take  this 
young  lady '— laying  marked  emphasis  on 
these  three  words---"  the  message  con- 
tained in  your  letter  of  this  mormng,"  he 
said,  and  there  was  no  mistaking  tl^t  he 
meant  his  words  as  he  spoke  them. 

"  Then  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said 
on  the  matter,"  said  Mra.  Thome,  giving 
him  a  formal  bow  of  dismisBal,  and  ringing 
the  bell  for  the  servant  as  she  spok& 

"  One  moment,  Mrs.  Thome,"  cried  Phil 
impetuously.  "Don't  think  I  won't  help 
you  in  this  afiair;  it  is  that  I  can't  in  the 
way  you  wish.  Let  me  make  a  suggestion  I 
Why  not  see  Miss  Selwyn  youiBelf,  talk 
the  thing  over  with  her;  I  am  quite  certain 
it  would  be  the  best  and  the  right  way  of 
arranging  it  all" 

But  Mrs.  Thome  only  bowed  even 
more  formally  than  before. 

"  I  am  not  open  to  suggestions  on  this 
matter,"  she  said  briefly  and  coldly,  look- 
ing at  the  door  as  she  spoke. 

00  Phil  had  no  choice  but  to  take  his 
leave,  and  equally  no  choice,  so  it  seemed  to 
him,  but  to  go  straight  firom  Eaton  Square 
to  Grafton  Street,  to  communicate  to  Miss 
Selwyn  the  ill-result  of  his  interview. 

As  usual  the  two  girls  received  him  in 
their  pleasant  little  morning-room,  which 
had  now  been  the  scene  of  not   a  few 


pleasant  little  meetings  between  the  three. 
It  may  be  noted  that  at  not  one  of  these 
pleasant  little  meetings  had  Sir  Peter  or 
Lady  Moulsey  ever  maide  a  fourth. 

"  GU)ut  holds  one  victim  upstairs,  rheu- 
matism another,"  said  EUinor,  as  she  shook 
hands  with  Phfl  that  morning.  "  Let  us 
be  thankful  for  small  mercies ! " 

It  must  be  admitted  that  with  all  this 
woman's  faults — and  their  name  was  legion 
— none  could  accuse  her  of  ever  simulating 
a  kindliness  of  heart  she  did  not  feeL  No ! 
She  knew  well  enough  how  to  dazzle  and 
befool  men  without  any  aid  from  those 
small  hypocrisies  in  which  so  many  women 
run  riot 
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Whbn  Diogenes  the  cynic  lav  a  dying, 
"Don't  dig  a  hole  for  me,"  he  strictly 
charged  his  friends,  ''but  just  throw  me 
out'^  "What,  to  the  beasts  and  birds t" 
asked  ona  "No,  stupid,"  replied  the 
phflosopher ;  "  can't  you  put  a  stick  in  my 
hand  1  and  then  I  can  drive  them  off  if  I 
Uke." 

Diogenes  simply  wished  to  be  buried  like 
a  Parsee;  I  hm  almost  said  like  an  old 
Persian,  but  for  the  doubt  cast  by 
Herodotus  on  the  universality  of  the 
custom.  "Some  assert,"  says  the  serapulous 
Father  of  History,"that  no  Persian  is  buried 
till  he  has  been  tom  by  bird  or  beast.  I 
know  that  this  is  trae  of  the  Magi;  bat  the 
rest  of  the  Persians,  I  rather  think,  cover 
their  dead  with  wax,  and  then  bury."  He 
had  probably  heard  that  great  men  who 
fell  in  the  Grecian  war  had  been  sent  home 
in  that  way.  Anyhow,  the  Parsees  keep 
strictly  to  the  Magian  custom,  and  have 
done  so  ever  since  they  settled  in  India; 
for  Oderic,  an  Italian  monk  who  visited 
India  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  says : 
"The  people  of  Thana  in  Gujarat  don't 
bury  their  dead,  but  cany  tiiem  with  great 
pomp  to  the  fields,  and  cast  them  to  beasts 
and  birds  to  be  devoured." 

Why  did  they  come  to  India  t  Because 
they  would  not  tum  Mahometans,  as  most 
of  their  countrymen  did  when  Yazdezaid 
was  hopelessly  defeated  (ad.  641)  at  the 
battle  of  Nahavand.  The  Persians  are  said 
to  have  been  converted,  by  the  well-known 
Arab  recipe,  at  the  rate  of  a  hondivd 
thousand  a  day.  A  few  fled  to  Khorassan, 
and  thence  to  Ormus,  whence  some  of  them 
sailed  to  India,  others  going  as  far  as  China, 
where,  in  the  ninth  century,  there  were 
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many  fire-temples.  Naturally  the  Magian  or 
priestly  families  would  stand  out  most  stiffly 
against  the  new  faith;  so  we  may  weU 
imagine  these  fugitives  to  have  been  mostily 
Magians,  and  this  will  account  for  the 
strange  way  in  which  they  dispose  of  the 
dead,  even  if  the  Persians  in  genenJ  buried 
like  other  people. 

Wherever,  then,  there  is  a  Parsee  com- 
munity, there  is  sure  to  be  a  fire-temple,  and 
one  or  more  "  towers  of  silence  "(dokhmas). 
These  are  circular  buildings,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  high,  and  some  ninety  feet 
acrosa  You  can  see  them  in  their  pretty 
gardens  on  the  top  of  Malabar  Hill  and 
elsewhere  in  Bombay ;  and  when  a  corpse 
is  on  its  way — ^long  before  the  "  nasesalars  " 
(« bearers"  specially  charged  with  the 
work)  have  brought  it  near  the  place — ^you 
may  notice  a  congregation  of  vultures 
gathering  as  it  were  out  of  the  clouds, 
and  perchii^  on  the'  rim  of  the  tower- 
walL  The  dead  man  is  not  carried  away 
until  seven  "has  " — short  sermons  supposed 
to  be  by  Zoroaster  himself— have  been 
recited  before  him  as  he  lies  on  an  iron 
bier — wood  must  not  be  used,  seeing  it  is 
fuel  for  fire,  the  sacred  element  Why 
these  metrical  sermonettes,  chanted  in  the 
old  sacred  tongue,  are  addressed  to  the 
corpse  instead  of  to  the  survivors,  is  be- 
cause they  are  thought  to  act  as  a  charm, 
keeping  at  bay  the  polluting  influence 
which  would  else  pass  from  the  dead  upon 
the. living.  .  The  dead  himself  is  guarded 
against  evil  spirits  in  a  very  extraordinary 
way ;  a  dog — ^if  possible  one  with  "  four 
e^es,''Le.,  with  apecuUar  yellowspot  on  each 
side  of  its  eyelids — ^is  brought  in  and  made 
to  look  at  the  dead  three  or  four  times. 
Why  f  The  best  Parsee  authorities  leave 
this  momentous  question  undedded«  some 
of  them  asserting  that  the  dog,  being 
a  sacred  animal,  guides  heavenward  the 
soul,  which  for  three  days  is  waiting  about 
beside  the  body. 

When  the  bearers  have  done  their  work 
the  vultures  are  not  long  in  doing  theirs ; 
and  by-and-bythe  bonesi  dean  and  dry, 
are  thrown  into  the  central  pit^  from 
which  radiate  the  three  tiers  of  "slabs,  for 
children,  women,  and  men,  on  which  the 
bodies  are  placed.  "Thus,"  says  Mr. 
Dosabhai  Fnunji,  in  the  very  interesting 
historv  of  his  race  which  he  has  lately 
published,  "  rich  and  poor  meet  together. 
And  why  (he  asks)  diould  you  be  shocked 
at  our  vultures  anv  more  thi^i  we  are  at 
your  worms  f  The  Parsees  do  not  see 
their  dead  eaten  up;  they  know  what 


happens,  just  as  you  do ;  and  the  stomach 
of  a  heaven-sent  bird  is  at  least  as  honour- 
able a  burial-place  as  the  maw  of  an  earth- 
worm." And  then  he  eoes  on  to  extol  the 
sanitary  advantages  of  the  Parsee  plan. 
All  fluids  are  1^  by  channels  into  the 
central  pit,  whence  they  pass  through  sand 
and  charcoal  into  four  deep  wells,  each 
with  many  feet  of  sand  at  the  bottom. 
The  intention  is  that  "  Mother  Earth  and 
the  beings  whom  she  supports  should  be 
polluted  as  little  as  possible."  Hence  when 
a  dokhma  is  being  built  the  circle  is 
marked  out  and  a  prayer  is  offered  to 
Ahura  Mazda  (Ormuzd,  the  Almighty) 
that  "  though  it  is  wrong  to  pollute  the 
ground  with  corpses,  He  will  allow  this 
Uttle  enclosure  and  no  more  to  be  used  for 
laying  out  the  dead."  At  the  yearns  end 
the  relatives  again  gather  for  prayer,  this 
time  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  house, 
which  is  whitewashed  and  decorated  with 
choice  flowers  and  fruit ;  "  the  holy 
fragrance  helping  the  survivors  to  ^ray  for 
Uieur  dead  Mencb  in  an  earnest,  quiet,  and 
composed  frame. "  This  goes  on  year  after 
year;  and  the  souls  of  the  departed  are 
thought  to  look  for  these  celebrations ;  their 
appeal  to  the  living  is :  "Who  will  praise  us  % 
Who  wUl  offer  to  us  t  Who  will  deem  us 
his  own)  Who  will  bless  us  1  Who  will 
receive  us  with  hands  bearing  food  and 
clothes)  Who  will  pray  for  us  t "  In  the 
same  strain,  only  with  Celtic  violence 
superadded  to  Eastern  eame8tness,the  dead 
Bretons  are  supposed  to  cry:  "We  are 
cold  and  hungry,  while  vqu  are  well-fed 
and  lie  warm  o'  nights.  Why  didn't  you 
leave  something  for  us  f  Qet  up — get 
up,  and  spread  the  table  that  the  poor 
famished  dead  may  have  their  yearly  meal" 
And  so  extremes  meet;  and  that  regard 
for  those  who  are  gone  from  us,  the  per- 
version of  which  had  grown  so  hateful  to 
the  English  mind  in  Edward  the  Sixth's 
time  that  it  led  thrifty  West  Norfolk 
villagers  to  pay  men  from  Lynn  to  so 
round  and  hack  out  "  Pray  for  the  soul  of," 
"  Of  your  charity  pray  for,"  and  such  like 
from  the  tombstones,  and  to  break  the  like 
mottoes  out  of  the  stained  glass,  leads  to 
much  the  same  course  of  action  on  the 
shores  of  the  "Little  Sea"  (Morbihan) 
and  under  the  shadow  of  Malaluur  HilL 

Enoi^  about  the  dead^  now  for  some- 
thing about  the  living  Parsees.  There  are 
only  about  one  hundred  thousand  of  them 
all  told;  but  then  one  ought  not  to  reckon  a 
nation  by  its  millions  any  more  than  you  do 
a  country  by  its  square  milea    Look  at  the 
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nap  of  the  world,  and  see  how  many  times 
Palestine  or  Greece  might  be  cat  out  of 
Russia  in  Europe ;  and  then  think  how 
cnany  millions  of  Hindoos  it  would  take  to 
oaake  the  equivalent  in  energy  and  nerve- 
power  of  this  handful  of  Parsees.  I  wonder 
bhey  have  not  increased  more — not  indeed 
In  Persia,  where  they  have  been  thinned  out 
by  periodical  massacres  and  forcible  con- 
versions, but  in  India,  where,  from  the  first, 
they  have  suffered  scarcely  any  persecution. 
In  Persia  they  are  almost  confined  to 
Yezd  and  its  neighbourhood,  except  the  few 
who  are  the  Shah's  gardeners  at  Teheran. 
Kerman,  where  they  used  to  abound,  and 
whence  those  in  Bombay  still  seek  light  on 
doubtful  questions  of  doctrine  and  practice, 
has  now   little  belonging  to  them  save 
the  ruins  of  many  fire-templee.     Where 
dissent  not  only  means  being  shut  out 
from    all   honourable  employments,    but 
involves  paying  extra  taxes,   having  no 
protection  in  the  law-courts,  and  being 
forbidden  to  engage  in  any  but  menial  work, 
it  must  be  very  hard  for  a  small  minority 
to  keep  their  faith.    Very  many  did  not  do 
so  j  but  sometimes  a  father,  who  could  hold 
out  no  longer,  would  send   a  promising 
child  to  India  that,  through  him  or  her, 
the  seed  of  true  believers  might  be  kept 
alive.    Hence  many  little  romances — for, 
keen  trader  as  he  is,  the  Parsee  is  not 
without  a  spice  of  romance.    Thus,  two 
hundred  years  i^o,  an  Ispahan  merchant 
was  forced,  with  his  wife,  to  adopt  the  creed 
of  Islam,  but  they  had  two  lovely  daughters 
whom  they  wished  to  save  from  a  Persian 
harem.     So  they  secretly  brought  them 
up  in  their  ancestral  faith,  and  looked  out 
for  a  chance  of  sending  them  to  Bombay^ 
When  the  girls  were  crown  up,  a  German 
traveller,  well  reported  of  as  a  grave  and 
Grod-fearing  man,  came  to  Ispahan  on  his 
way  to  India.     The  merchant  got  to  know 
him,  and  begged  him  to  take  hu  daughters 
with  him,  that  so  they  might  find  husbands 
who  worshipped  as  Zoroaster  taught    "  I 
will  take  one,"  said  the  traveller,  "  if  you'll 

g've  me  the  other  to  wife."  "  Better  bv 
r  a  Christian  than  one  of  those  who  Iook 
on  us  as  Guebre  dogs,"  thought  the  parents; 
and  the  girl  on  whom  the  German  had  fixed 
his  fancy  thought  she  owed  something 
to  the  man  who  consented  to  rescue  her 
sister.  So  the  German  got  his  wife,  and 
(says  the  stocy)  lived  happily  with  her ; 
and  Firoza,  the  other  sister,  was  entrusted 
to  a  ffood  old  Bombay  meidiant,  who  took 
her  daily  to  the  big  tank  which  answered 
for  a  Paraee  "Serpentine,"  the  "rank  and 


fashion"  gathering  there  in  the  afternoons. 
Very  soon  she  fell  in  love  with  Rastamji 
Dorabji,  who  came  to  the  front  after 
the  plague  of  1692,  when  the  English  were 
so  weakened  tiiat  tiie  Sidi  pirates  of  Janjira 
swept  the  coasts  seized  what  is  now  Fort 
George,  and  threatened  to  conquer  the 
whole  town.  Rastamji  armed  the  fisher- 
men, and  fell  on  and  drove  away  the  BidiF, 
receiving  from  our  Government  the  here- 
ditary title  of  Patel  (lord).  By  him  Krozi 
became  the  ancestress  of  that  well-known 
Parsee  famUy,  the  Patels. 

Romances  in  real  life  are  quite  a  different 
thing  from  l^nds.    Many  of  these  gather 
round  the  unhappy   Yazdezard   and  hk 
daughters.  One  oi  these,  ELhatunBann,  flee- 
ing Irom  the  Arabs,  after  all  had  been  lost 
at  Nahavand,  was  almost  dying  with  thirst, 
when  she  saw  a  man  tilling  the  ground. 
"Give  your  princess  a  drink  of  water,"* 
she  asked.  '^  Alas !  "said  he,  "where,  in  this 
thirsty  land,  is  one  to  look  for  water  1  But 
nr\,  far  off  I  have  an  only  cow ;  I  wfll  hasten 
and  get  some  milk  from  her."    The  cow, 
however,  as  soon  as  the  man  had   done 
milkine,  gave  a  kick  and  broke  the  earthen- 
pan.     So  the  milk  was  lost  and  Khatun 
was  in  despair.     Flinging  herself  on  the 
ground,  she  besought  Ahura  Mazda  either 
to  stay  her  enemies  from  pursuing;  or  to 
screen    her  from    them;    whereupon    a 
chasm  opened  in  the  hillside,  cIoeiDg  as 
soon  as  she  had  entered  ii     The  farmer, 
who  had  gone  to  look  for  water,  found  her 
attendants  weeping  and  wailhig   at   her 
disappearance;  but  he,  moved  with  awe, 
rushed  home  and  drove  up  the  cow»  whidi 
he  straightway  sacrificed  at  the  spot  whei^ 
the  tar^  had  opened.    The  news  spread ; 
the  sacrifice  grew  into  a  custom.     Every 
year  thousands  of  pilgrims  came  to  Dari- 
din  (''  the  door  of  faith"),  and  much  cow- 
killing  took  place.    But  what   seemed  a 
ffood  old  practice  to  the  half-barbarous 
Yezd  Parsees,  became  "repugnant  to  the 
feelings''  (as  the  phrase  is)  ^  tliose  of 
Bombay.    They  had  been  making  great 
efforts  during  and  sinoe  tibe  terrible  l^eraian 
famine  of  1862,  to  obtain  from  tiie  Shah 
some  guarantee  for  the  better  treatment  of 
their  brethren,  and  to  benefit  them  in 
other  ways;  and  so,  having  a  right  to 
dictate,  they  said:  "This  offensive    cow- 
killing  must  cease ; "  and  it  has  ceased,  a 
big-domed    "khan,"    with   sleeping    and 
cooking  places,  being  built  at  ^e  eoet  of 
a  Bombay  Parsee^  over  the  still  pSgrim- 
haunted  Daii-din. 
I  said  that  after  Nahavand  a  good  many 
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ParseeB  got  eyentaally  to  India.  Diu  was 
their  first  resting-place ;  whence  some  went 
to  Upper  India,  aiul  were  probably  absorbed 
in  the  surrounding  populations;  others 
settled  in  Sanjan,  from  which  thev  migrated, 
taking  with  them  their  sacred  fire,  after 
its  conquest  by  the  Mussulmans.  For 
some  years  the  valour  of  his  Parsee  allies, 
headed  by  a  chief  bearing  the  historic  name 
of  Ardeshir  (Artaxerxes),  enabled  the 
Hindoo  raja  to  hold  out;  but  in  a  last 
battle  both  he  and  Ardeshir  were  killed, 
and  the  Parsees  left  the  place.  They 
were  brave  fighters  in  those  days;  but 
now  there  is  not  one  of  them  in  our 
Indian  army.  Why  1  The  pay,  says  Mr. 
Framji,  is  so  smalL  A  Parsee  cannot  live 
the  pig-stye  life  that  a  Hindoo,  or  even  a 
Mahomedan,  will  put  up  with.  He  eats 
better  than  they  do,  and  he  will  not  huddle 
all  his  fiimily  into  one  room,  and  then — ^it  is 
her  one  weakness — ^his  wife  is  fond  of  dress 
and  jewellery.  Some  of  them  were  in  the 
volunteers  before  that  corps  was  confined 
to  Europeans ;  one  man,  at  Poonah,  is  the 
best  shot  in  the  place ;  Bastamji's  doings 
against  the  Sidis  show  that  he  had  the 
makings  of  a  general;  and,  at  a  recent 
Bombay  riot,  the  Parsees,  acting  as 
"  specials,"  armed  with  sticks,  drove  f^  be- 
fore them.  Pay  them,  and  they  will  fight. 
Fire  is  their  sacred  element ;  but,  though  its 
sacredness  prevents  them  from  smoking,  it 
does  not  prevent  them  from  firing  a  gun. 

Surat  became  the  chief  settlement  of  the 
Parsees.  They  took  to  us  as  if  they  had  an 
inkling  of  our  rature  glories.  We  were  very 
small  people  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  BastamManak,  our  chief  broker, 
was  our  great  help  in  all  trading  difficulties. 
The  MoguFs  officers  were  so  extortionate 
that  English  profits  suffered ;  so  Rastam 
took  with  him  the  head  of  our  factory  and 
appealed  to  Aurungzebe  direct.  He  was 
not  afraid  to  say:  "This  Englishman,  a 
good  man  and  noble,  has  come  to  Surat  to 
trade,  but  ^our  Majesty's  officers  throw 
difficulties  m  his  way.  He  seeks  your 
royal  favour,  and  prays  that  he  may  .be 
protected  in  his  business  by  your  imperial 
commands.^'  How  strange  the  position 
seems;  the  English  merchant,  under  the 
Parsee's  wing,  begging  the  Great  Mogul's 
leave  to  go  on  with  his  trade !  Just  as 
strange  as  that  the  descendants  of  the  men 
whose  empire  stretched  from  theHellespont 
to  the  Indus,  and  who  nowhere  found  their 
match,  except  in  Oreece  and  Macedon, 
should  be  settled  as  "  shrewd  banias "  in 
an  Indian  town. 


Rastam  was  not  well  treated  by  his 
English  friends.  Bombay  had  come  to 
us  as  part  of  the  Infanta's  dowry — foolish 
Portuguese  king,  to  ^ve  such  a  prize  for 
such  a  worthless  son  in-law  as  Charles  the 
Second ! — and  therefore  we  were  anxious  to 
make  that  place  the  headquarters  of  our 
trade  instead  of  Surat  At  least  Sir  N. 
Waite,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Proby  and 
others,  wished  to  change.  Rastam,  sdl  whose 
interests  and  connections  were  at  Surat, 
naturally  took  Proby's  side,  and  exposed 
some  transactions  of  Waite's  in  regard  to 
imprisoning  his  predecessor.  Sir  J.  Gayer. 
Whereupon  Waite  dismissed  him,  though 
the  Company  owed  him  a  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  rupees,  and  the  private 
merchants  six  hundred  thousand.  Worse 
still,  he  set  the  Mogul's  officers  on  the  man 
who,  in  the  interests  of  England,  had  success- 
fully bearded  them,  inducing  the  Nawab  of 
Surat  to  imprison  Rastam's  eldest  son, 
fining  him  fifty  thousand  rupees,  and  making 
him  pay  two  hundred  rupees  a  day  for  his 
keep  while  in  prison.  A  second  son  vainly 
sought  redressatBombay,  and  was  kept  there 
under  surveillance;  whereupon  Naorozji 
Rastamji,  the  youngest,  came  to  England, 
being  the  first  native  of  India  who  ever 
landed  in  our  country,  and  pleaded  his 
cause  so  successfully  that  the  directors 
presented  himi  with  a  dress  of  honour,  and 
agreed  to  pay  five  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  rupees  to  Rastam's  heirs.  This 
was  in  1723,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the 
pluckiest  things  a  Parsee  has  ever  done. 
Another  Parsee  came  over,  sixty  years 
after,  as  secretary  to  the  Peishwa  Ragauath 
Rao's  envoy. 

Meanwhile,  in  Bombay,  the  Parsees 
rapidly  rose  to  wealth  and  position,  making 
money  as  agents  and  bankers,  and  especially 
as  contractors  for  our  commissariat.  That 
is  how  the  "  Readymoney  "  family  enriched 
itself,  one  being  nicknamed  *'  Bottle 
wallflJi,"  because  he  was  not  above  collect- 
ing and  sending  home  empty  bitter  beer 
bottles.  One  of  the  "Readymoney,"  brothers 
went  to  China,  where  most  of  the  trade 
with  India  was  in  Parsee  hands,  till  the 
"  cotton  crash  "  ruined  the  Parsee  houses, 
and  made  room  for  their  rivals,  the  Bombay 
Jews.  This  cotton  business  was  one  of  the 
mischiefs  that  came  from  the  American 
war.  Lancashire  was  dying  for  want  of 
cotton,  so  the  Parsees  got  all  the  Indian 
cotton  they  could,  and  even  went  in  largely 
for  cotton-planting,  going  on  just  a  little 
too  long,  and  therefore  suffering  when  the 
American  supply  was  again  forthcoming. 
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One  notable  Paraee  &mily  are  the 
Wadias,  hereditary  shipbnfldera,  the  first 
of  whom,  Layji,  had  been  foreman  to  our 
master  •  builder — also  Parsee — at  Surat 
When  the  first  man-of-war  was  built  at 
Bombay,  and  was  emphatically  praised  by 
men  like  Admirals  Trowbridge  and  Pellew, 
and  Captain  M'Arthnr  Low,  you  mav 
fancy  the  Parsees  were  not  a  little  proud. 
Sir  £.  PelleWi  regardless  of  grammar, 
wrote,  "  Tell  Jamshedji  Bamanji " — ^LavjFs 
grandson — "  that  the  Salsette  sails  as  well 
as  any  of  our  frigates,  and  stands  up  better; 
and  had  any  other  ship  but  her  be^  frozen 
up  in  the  Baltic,  as  she  was  for  nine 
weeks,  she  wouldn't  have  stood  the  buffet- 
ing of  the  ice  one  day,  whereas  she  came 
off  unhurt.  It  was  wonderful  the  shocks 
she  stood  during  heavy  gales."  Just  as 
good  as  the  Salsette  were  the  Comwallis 
and  the  Wellesley,  two  seventy-four  gun 
ships ;  and  the  firm  has  not  degenerated. 
Two  of  its  members  have  had  gold  medals 
given  them — the  first  by  Louis  Philippe, 
the  other,  in  1851,  by  the  Prince  President 
— ^for  services  to  French  men-of-war. 

The  notable  fact  about  all  these  rich 
Parsees  is  their  exuberant  charity.  For 
their  wealth,  they  are  much  better 
givers  than  the  most  lavish  of  English  or 
American  philanthropists ;  and  their  be- 
nevolence IB  not  limited  to  their  own 
people  or  to  India.  Ardeshir  Hormasji 
Waidia,  indeed,  is  chieflv  remembered  for 
the  way  in  which,  after  the  "  cotton  crash," 
he  supported  many  Parsee  families  which 
had  been  suddenly  reduced  from  wealth  to 
poverty ;  but  the  typical  Parsee,  Sir  Jams- 
hedji Jijibhai  was  world-wide  in  lus  sym- 
pathies. Irish  famine,  French  inundations, 
Crimean  Widows'  Fund — ^wherever  help 
was  wanted,  he  was  sure  to  give  it.  No 
wonder  Lord  Elphinstone  said,  when  in- 
augurating the  statue  which  stands  beside 
those  of  Sir  J.  Malcolm  and  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  :  ''  Our  British  merchants  are  liberal; 
but,  when  I  think  of  what  your  family  has 
subscribed  topublic  works,  I  say,  give  me 
a  Parsee."  ms  wife  was  full  of  the  same 
spirit ;  one  of  her  works  was  to  make,  out 
of  her  private  fortune,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
a  hundred  and  six;ty  thousand  rupees,  a 
causeway  between  Salsette  and  Bombay. 
Every  year  numbers  used  to  be  drowned  in 
the  roaring  current  that  sets  between  the 
two  islands.  In  1841  there  was  a  great 
loss  of  life,  more  than  fifteen  boats  being 
upset  in  mid-passage  during  the  monsoon. 
Government  had  long  meant  to  build,  and 
had  had  surveys  made,  but  in  India  money 


for  public  works  is  always  scaroe ;  so  Lady 
Jamshedji  did  the  work,  spending  nearly 
thrice  what  the  Oovemment  had  imsgined 
it  would  cost  A  convalescent  home,  tiie 
Mervan  Bag,  was  built  in  the  healtiuest 
part  of  Bombay,  by  Mervanji  I^mji 
Panday,  who  died  in  1876.  It  cost  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  rupees, 
and  has  an  endowment  fcind  of  forty  Hm- 
sand  rupeea  Those  who  know  how 
crowded  and  ill-ventilated  the  poor  Parsees' 
houses  are,  can  understand  what  a  boon 
such  a  place  must  be  to  a  sick  man. 

Beaten  out  of  China  by  the  Jews,  mainly 
because  their  sailing-ships  were  supeneded 
by  the  growth  of  steam,  the  Paiaeea  have 
opened  up  new  industries  in  India  Long 
ago,  when  Surat  was  Portuguese,  theii 
chintz  works  were  so  importtmt  that  the 
King  of  Portugal  gave  two  Parsee  brothen 
a  grant  of  land,  on  condition  of  their 
setting  up  at  his  town  of  Damaa  Panees 
are  now  at  the  head  of  the  steam  ootUm- 
spinning  of  Bombay,  the  first  stesm-mill 
having  been  started  by  Eavasji  Davai,  in 
1856.  The  Sassoon  silk-mills,  again,  were 
a  failure  till  a  Surat  Parsee,  cunning  in 
making  kinkobs  and  other  rich  fabrics,  took 
them  in  hand.  Altogether  they  are  the  most 
go-ahead  set  of  men  in  Western  India 

And  yet,  few  as  they  are,  and  over  head 
and  ears  in  business,  they  are  split  into  two 
sects,  and  about  a  very  trifling  matter. 
The  old  Persian  year  was  not  a  very  com- 
plete one;  in  every  hundred  and  tweatf 
years  a  month  was  added  to  ke^  it 
straight  But,  after  Nahavand,  the  fiui- 
tives  forgot  to  intercalate,  while  those  who 
remained  in  Persia  did  so  once  only.  Sot 
till  about  1740  A.D.  (La,  1100  years  after 
Nahavand ;  the  Parsees  reckon  from  the 
fall  of  their  empue)  did  this  omissioD 
become  known,  xhen  some  priests  came 
over  from  Persia,  and  said  :  "  Yoa  are 
wrong.  We  are  Eadmis"  (walking  in 
the  qadam  or  footsteps  of  our  fathers). 
But  the  Bombay  Parsees  did  not  care  to  be 
set  right.  They  called  themselves  Shehen* 
shais  (imperial)  or  Bannis  (Basm,  custom), 
and  defied  the  innovators.  The  quanel 
grew ;  men  of  one  way  of  thinking  woold 
not  marry  their  daughters  into  families 
which  held  the  other  view;  and  about  dxt? 
years  ago  there  was  a  very  fierce  discus- 
sion that  seemed  likely  to  end  in  Uowi 
At  present  the  dispute  has  cooled  down, 
and  both  go  on  contentedly  their  own  inj, 
New  Year's  Day  for  the  one  party  being 
the  19  th  of  August^  for  the  other  the  Idtb 
of  September. 
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As  a  rule,  they  do  not  andeTstand  the 
language  of  their  prayers.     Indeed,  the 
great  destruction  of  their  holy  books — 
first  (says   tradition)   by  "the   accursed 
destroyer   of  the   pious,  Alexander   the 
Eaman/'  and,  afterwards,  more  completely, 
by  the  Arabs,  has  kept  them  from  any 
deep  study  of  their  early  Uterature.    What 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  has  been 
done  in  Europe,  where  the  Zend — sister 
of  the  Sanskrit,  and  mother  of  the  Pehlevi 
—has  been  written  about  by  learned  Ger- 
mans from  Bopp   to  Haug.      Strangely 
enough,  the  library  at  Copenhagen  con- 
tarns  the  earliest  MSS.  of  the  Vendidad 
(safeguard   against   demons)  and   Yasna 
(book  of  rites).    They  were  got  hold  of  by 
Kask,  who,  in  1820,  visited  Bombay  and 
went  through  Persia.    They  belong  to  the 
fourteenth  century.    At  Oopenhagen,  too, 
has  been  published  by  Prof  essor  Wester- 
gaard  a  complete  copy  of  the  Avesta  in 
old  Zend.  Curiously  enough,  this  has  been 
translated  into  Endish  by  Bleek,  for  the 
use  of  the  Bombay  Farsees,  a  pious  Parsee 
paying  for  the  translation  and  distributing 
copies  gratis.     The  Parsees  do  not  like  to 
be  meddled  with  in  religion.    When  they 
came  to  Sanjan,  they  told  a  good  many 
"  white  lies  "  to  the  rajah,  saying  they  were 
cow-worshippers,  making  a  great  deal  of 
little  ceremonies  not  enjomed  by  Zoroaster. 
This  was  excusable  in  people  who  had  for 
generations  been  "  hunted  like  a  partridge 
up  and  down  the  mountains ;"  and  when, 
some  seven  hundred  yean  after,  the  Portu- 
guese   of  Thana  insisted  on  converting 
them  (as   they  had    done   the   Hindoos 
of   Salsette,  who  nowadays  have  a  few 
Christian  rites,  but  cannot,  even  by  cour- 
tesy, be  called  Christians),  they  dissembled. 
'*  We  will  be  ready  for  baptism  next  Sun- 
day,'' said  they ;  '<  but  su£fer  us  first  to  hold 
for  the  last  time  a  sacred  fire  feast"     The 
governor  gave  them  leave,  and  he  and  all 
the  officius  were  first  invited  to  a  great 
banquet      While    the    Christians    were 
sitting  over  their  wine,  the  Parsees  with- 
drew— to  keep  the  fire  festival,  thought 
the  Portuguese,   but  really  to  withdraw 
from  the  city.    They  kept  on  with  their 
music  and  dancing,  and  managed  so  well 
that,  unsuspected,  they  got  away  in  a  body, 
and  settled  at  a  place  twenty  miles  off,  not 
returning  to  Thana  till  it  was  ceded  to 
England  by  the  Mahrattas. 

In  1839  there  was  a  great  outery  about 
the  conversion,  by  Dr.  Wilson,  of  two 
Pamee  youths.  The  missionaries  were 
called  "devils  in  human  form, who  have 


come  to  destroy  the  peace  of  homes,  and 
to  make  people  hate  the  government" 
Before  he  died.  Dr.  Wilson  had  got  to  be 
highly  respected;  the  two  converte  are 
now  Christian  preachers,  and  most  Parsees 
have  ^t  so  mr  as  to  say  that  a  good 
Christian  is  better  than  a  bad  Parsee. 
Nevertheless,  they  keep  to  their  old  faith 
and  their  old  customs,  still  serving  up  the 
marriage-feast,  for  instance,  on  plantain- 
leaves,  and  stiU  (as  becomes  the  children 
of  the  Magi)  having  a  horoscope  cast  when 
a  child  is  bom.  Probably  female  educa- 
tion, for  which  they  are  going  in  very 
strongly,  will  broaden  them  out  far  sooner 
than  commercial  intercourse  would.  Public 
opinion  is  very  strong  among  them,  its 
mouthpiece  being  the  Panchayet  (body 
of  elders).  Bigamy,  for  instance,  it  has 
strongly  repressed,  condemning  the  biga- 
mist "  to  tdce  one  of  his  own  shoes,  and 
with  it  strike  himself  five  times  on  the  face 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  community, 
and,  witn  a  halter  round  his  neck,  ask 
pardon  of  the  priest  who  excommunicated 
him,  and  repay  the  cost  of  the  suit  which 
the  Panchayet  instituted  against  him.'' 
The  elders,  idao,  look  strictly  after  the 
morals  of  the  women.  No  one  can  go  after 
sundown  to  market  or  to  draw  water ;  no 
one  can  go  to  pleasure-parties  without  male 
escort  "Any  woman  found  on  the  road 
at  night  without  a  servant  and  a  lighted 
lantern,  is  to  be  seized  by  the  nasesalars 
([coipse-bearers)  and  shut  up  till  morning 
in  the  place  where  the  biers  are  kept" 

And  who  was  Zoroaster,  after  whose 
ordinances  this  persistent  Uttle  sect  has 
worshipped  steadily  amidst  the  surround- 
ing heathenism  and  Christianity  and 
Mahometanism  f  His  name,  they  say, 
means  "the  old  camel-keeper";  but  he 
was  of  royal  race,  descendant  of  Eing 
Feridun,  of  ttie  second  dynasty.  When 
he  was  bom,  the  king,  urged  by  wicked 
counsellors,  tried  to  destroy  the  infant, 
but  every  attempt  failed.  After  long 
meditetion  and  study,  he  came  forth  at 
thirty  years  old  *'to  guide  the  heads  of 
houses,  villages,  and  towns  into  the  path 
of  virtual  Gushtasp,  then  King  of  Iran, 
held  his  court  at  Balkh,  and  thither 
Zoroaster  went,  bearing  in  one  hand  a 
young  cypress,  in  the  other  the  sacred  fire. 
" Leam,'^said  he  to  the  King,  "the  reli- 
gion of  excellence;  for  without  religion 
there  cannot  be  any  worth  in  a  King." 
Oushtasp,  despite  the  opposition  of  his 
courtiers,  was  converted,  and  became 
twentieth  in  rank  among  the  disciples ;  but 
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his  successor,  Arjasp,  went  back  to  his 
idols,  and  one  of  lus  Generals  slew  the 
prophet  while  at  prayers. 

Zoroaster's  teaching  is,  that  good  is 
rewarded,  evil  punished  hereafter;  and, 
at  the  great  revival  under  Ardeshir 
Babekan,  heaven  and  hell  were  depicted 
in  a  series  of  <<  visions,"  vouchsafed  to 
the  pious  Arda  Yiraf,  which  bear  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  Dante.  All  the 
Parsee  books  are  full  of  moral  counsel : 
thus,  **  Take  less  care  of  your  body,  and 
more  of  your  soul;  the  pains  and  aches  of 
the  body  are  easily  cured,  but  who  can 
minister  to  the  diseases  of  the  soul  1 "  con- 
taining a  double  reminder  of  Shakespeara 
Again  :  *'  The  body  is  as  a  horse,  the  soul 
its  rider ;  with  a  feeble  rider  the  horse  is 
ill-managed ;  with  a  feeble  horse  the  rider 
is  ill-accommodated."  Mr.  Dosabhai  Framji, 
by  the  way,  corrects  an  almost  universal 
error.  We  wrongly  speak  of  '^Ormuzud  and 
Ahreman,  the  good  and  evil  principles,'' 
for  Ahura  Mazda  is  the  supreme  God,  the 
Almighty;  Ahreman,  the  baa,  being  opposed 
to  Spenta  Mainyush,  the  good  principle. 

AN  UNPARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTION. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  altogether 
unprofitable  to  occasionally  recall  to  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation  some 
of  the  pleasantnes  in  which  their  pre- 
decessors sometimes  indulged,  and  to  give 
a  glance  at  the  nature  of  those  practical 
jokes  which,  in  rougher  times,  helped  to 
keep  the  Englishman  amused.  Originated, 
maybe,  by  some  harmless  piece  of  fun  in 
the  circle  of  a  few  select  cronies,  in  course 
of  time  these  overflows  of  animal  spirits 
exceeded  their  original  bounds,  and  fre- 
quently became  an  institution  in  the  lives 
of  men  never  averse  to  an  opportunity  for 
relaxation  from  their  daily  toil.  Such 
jaunts  as  Fairlop  Fair,  some  years  back, 
and  even  in  our  own  day  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Boat  Race,  are  instances  of  this 
tendency,  and  it  is  a  piece  of  broad  humour 
that  was  very  popular  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  which  sprang  from  small 
beginnings,  that  is  here  portrayed. 

The  election  of  the  Mayor  of  Garrett  is 
said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  very  quiet 
way,  as  a  protest  against  a  piece  of  local 
injustice  in  a  little  Surrey  hamlet ;  but  it 
was  found,  in  process  of  time,  to  prove 
acceptable  to  a  vast  number  of  people  as 
an  excuse  for  a  holiday,  becoming  a  popular 
entertainment  as  a  political  burlesque,  and 


onl^  expiring  from  the  disorders  consequent 
on  its  overgrowth,  and  the  disrepute  of  the 
actors  in  ike  affair. 

Following  the  rule  in  most  antiquarian 
matters,  the  learned  differ  as  to  the  date 
which  may  be  assigned  to  the  commence- 
ment of  this  curious  piece  of  folly,  and 
even  its  origin  does  not  escape  dispute. 
One  eminent  antiquary.  Dr.  Ducarel,  in 
1754,  gave,  as  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tion on  this  point,  some  information  to  the 
effect  that^  sixty  or  seventy  years  pre- 
viously, some  watermen  belonging  to 
Wandsworth,  went  to  the  Leather  BotUe, 
a  public-house  at  Garrett,  to  spend  a  merry 
day,  and  it  being  the  time  of  a  general 
election  for  members  of  Parliament,  they 
took  it  into  their  heads,  in  the  midst  of 
their  frolic,  to  choose  one  of  their  com- 
panions as  a  representative  for  the  place, 
and  having  gcme  through  the  oaoal 
ceremonies  of  an  election,  as  well  as  the 
occasion  would  permit,  he  was  declared 
duly  elected,  and  this  became  the  eoBtom 
at  every  Parliamentary  election. 

AnoUier  reason  of  its  origin  is  given  in 
The  Gentleman's  Magarine  for  1781,  in 
which  a  writer  says  he  was  told  that 
about  thirty  years  previously  several  per- 
sons, who  lived  near  that  purt  of  Wands- 
worth which  adjoins  to  Gknett  Lane,  had 
formed  a  kind  of  club,  not  merely  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  but  to  concert 
measures  for  removing  the  encroachments 
made  on  that  part  of  the  common,  and  to 
prevent  anv  others  being  made  for  the 
futnra  When  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
had  been  subscribed  amongst  them,  they 
brought  an  action  against  Uie  encroacber, 
in  the  name  of  the  President — or,  as  they 
called  him  the  Mayor — of  the  dub.  They 
gained  their  suit,  with  costs ;  the  encroach- 
ments were  destroyed ;  and  ever  after,  the 
President,  who  lived  many  years,  was 
called  the  "Mayer  of  Garrett"  This 
event  happening  at  the  time  of  a  general 
election,  the  ceremony,  which  took  place 
every  new  Parliament,  of  choosing  out- 
door members  for  the  borough  of  Garrett, 
was  continued,  and  it  was  natural  that  the 
ridiculous  pomposity  of  the  whole  affair 
should  be  telt  and  joked  upon. 

Whichever  of  these  two  accoonta  is 
correct,  does  not  very  much  matter.  Per- 
haps both  are  right,  as  the  latter  may  have 
been  the  carrying  out,  on  larger  lines,  of 
the  simpler  ceremony  enacted  sixty  years 
previoudy,  and  brought  down  to  later 
times  by  tradition. 

Here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give 
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a  Bhort  hiatoTy  of  the  locaKty^  aa  found  in 
Muiniog'a  BSatory  of  Surrey  and  oiher 
aourceB.  At  a  ahort  distance  from  Wanda- 
worth,  on  the  road  to  Tooting,  ia  found  the 
Hamlet  of  Oarrett  or  Garrat,  which  in 
Qaeen  Elizabeth's  time  appears  to  have 
consiBted  of  a  single  house  called  The 
Oarvett  This  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Broderick  family  at  the  time  of  its  destmc* 
tioD,  about  the  year  1760,  and  the  grounds 
were  then  let  to  a  market-gMnlener.  When 
Lysonfl  wrote,  1792,  there  were  about  fifty 
houses  in  this  hamlet,  but  the  little  place 
gradually  grew,  until,  as  now,  it  is  only  to  be 
found  as  part  of  Wandsworth,  though  its 
memory  is  still  kept  green  in  Gairet  Lane, 
Garret  Green,  Garret  Mill,  ete. 

The  earliest  record  as  to  the  candidates 
in  this  mock  election  is  in  1747,  when 
there  appeared  three  applicants  for  the 
honour,  rejoicing  in  the  sobriquets  of 
Lord  Twankam,  Squire  Blowmedown,  and 
Squire  Gubbina  These  two  last  were 
successful,  and  were  known  in  ordinary  life 
as  Willis,  a  waterman,  and  Simmonds,  a 
publican,  who  kept  The  Gubbins'ia  Head 

5ublic-houae  in  Blackman  Street,  Borough, 
'he  **  Clerk ''  and  '<  Recorder  "  came  from 
an  imaginary  town-hall,  at  the  order  of  the 
Mayor,  and  each  candidate  distributed 
handbills,  extolling  his  virtues  and  rilifying 
his  opponent  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in 
more  serious  elections.  An  oath  of  qnali^ 
fication  was  administered  to  the  electors 
at  the  Garrett  hustings^  but  itwaa  coached 
in  such  extremely  coarse  phraseology  as  to 
be  quite  unfit  for  reproduction. . 

In  1754  the  same  candidates  again  came 
forward,  and  recommenced  their  paper  war- 
fara      Some  of  the  handbills  distributed 
at  thia  election  were  rather   humorous. 
"  Gubbins,"  while  declaring  himself  **  zeal- 
ously affected  to  his  present  Majesty,  King 
Greorge,   the   Ghurob,  and   State,"   asl^ 
'*  Where  was  Esquire  Blowmedown  when 
the  Jew  Bill,  Matrimony  Bill,  and  Wheel 
Bill  passed  1 "     Still  further  with  a  view 
of  crashing  his  rival,  he  alleges  that  Blow- 
medown '*  Washes  his  boat  every  Sabbath 
day,   that  he  may  not  be  induced  to  rise 
on  Monday  morning  before  high-water  1 " 
This    invective    naturally   provoked   his 
opponent  to  a  rejoinder,  in  which  he  sajs 
*^  A  large  majority  of  the  most  substantial 
and   wealthy  freeholders,  electors  of  the 
ancient  borough  of  GktfreU,  arenot ashamed, 
mnch  leas  afraid,  to  pubUdy  declare  that 
Blowmedown  is  the  pride  and  glory  of 
our  minds,  and  we  wiU  support  him  to  the 
last.       N.R— The  Esquire  entertains  his 


friends  at  all  the  houses  in  Wandsworth 
on  the  day  of  Election,  which  will  be 
elegant  and  generous,  without  any  other 
expense  than  that  of  everyone  paying  for 
what  they  call  for/' 

The  neizt  election,  May  20,  1761,  was 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  tlie  candi- 
dates, as  well  as  the  literary  merits  of  their 
addresses.  There  were  no  fewer  than  nine 
aspirants  for  the  honour  of  representing 
Garrett,  and  Foots,  Garrick,  and  Wilkes  were 
credited  with  the  authorship  of  their 
addresses.  Foots  entered  so  heartily  into 
the  spirit  of  the-affoir,  that  he  paid  nine 
guineas  for  a  front  room  at  a  surgeon's 
house,  opposite  Wandsw<nrth  Church,  from 
which  he  and  his  friends  might  view  the 
proceedings.  It  was  from  tfaii^  election 
that  Foote  took  the  materials  for  his  play 
The  Mayor  of  Garrett,  which  was  first 
printed  in  1764,  and  produced  at  Drury 
Lana  The  comedy  may  well  be  taken  as 
an  outline  of  the  prevailing  drollery  and 
manners  of  the  spectators  of  the  election 
at  Wandsworth,  as  it  was  sketched  from 
the  lifis,  and  probably  every  character  bad 
its  living  original 

The  names  of  the  nine  candidates  were 
as  fc^wa:  Lord  Twankum  (who'was  the 
parish  gravedigger),LordLapstone  (a  shoe- 
maker). Kit  Noisy,  Esq.  (a  waterman), 
Lords  Wedge  and  Paxford,  Sir  John 
Cfiambo,  Beau  Silvester,  and  the  two  sitting 
membeiis.  Silvester^s  was  a  very  mag- 
nOoquent  harangnoi  and  was  evidently 
intended  for  a  burlesque  on  the  addresses 
at  real  elections.  He  describes  his  religion 
«as  being  not  the  mo^t' profound,  but 
the  most  universally  applauded — twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound."  He  promises  that 
**  through  my  purest  and  universal  connec- 
tiona»  your  liberty  and  commerce  shall  be 
spread  to  the  Antipodes,  and  I  will  order 
yet  undiscovered  regions  to  be  alarmed 
with  your  fame ;  in  your  borough  I  will 
erect  a  non-existent  edifice  for  the  transac- 
tion of  your  timber  business,  and  in  your 
suburbs  plant  an  imaginary  grove  for  your 
private  a&ira  ll^y  unknown  fortune  shall 
ever  be  ready  for  your  assistance,  my  use- 
less sword  drawn  in  your  defence ;  and  my 
waste  blood  I'll  freely  spill  in  your  defence," 
etc.  The  St  James's  Chronicle  tells  us  that 
the  procession  started  from  Southwark, 
preceded  by  three  led  blind-fiddlers.  One 
of  the  candidates,  being  a  chimney-sweeper, 
walked,  playing  upon  a  salt-box ;  another, 
a  publican,  was  dressed  in  a  richly  em- 
broidered suit  of  clothes,  eta,  whilst  music 
was  playing  and  colours  fiying. 
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Two  yean  afterwards  there  was  another 
elecUoSy  and  again  in  1768^  when  the  can- 
didates were  Sir  Christopher  Dashem, 
Lord  Twanknm,  Sir  George  Comefirst^  Sir 
William  Airey,  SirWilliun  BellowSy  and 
Sir  John  Harper.  This  latter  was  an 
extremely  popnkr  candidate,  and  "repre- 
sented" Garrett  several  times.  He  was 
by  trade  a  weaver,  and  was  qualified,  by 
power  of  face,  speech,  and  infinite  hnmoor, 
to  sustain  the  borlesqae  character  he  had 
assumed.  He  made  his  mmd  entry 
through  Wandsworth  into  Garrett  in  a 
phaeton  drawn  by  six  bays,  with  postQions 
in  scarlet  and  silver,  surrounded  by 
thousands  ef  spectators,  huzzaing  and 
declaring  him  to  be  "able  to  give  any 
man  an  answer." 

At  Haiper^s  election,  in  1777,  a  man  in 
armour  rode  in  the  procession ;  this 
champion  was  a  breeches-maker  of  Wands- 
worth, and  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
wonderful  humourist  The  noted  "bsronet" 
filled  the  seat  for  two  Parliaments,  and  was 
presumably  a  man  of  ready  wit,  as  it  is 
recorded  uiat  a  dead  cat  bemg  thrown  at 
him  on  the  hustings,  and  a  bystander  ex- 
claiming that  it  stunk  worse  than  a  fox, 
Sir  John  vociferated:  "That's  no  wonder, 
for  you  see  it  is  a  poU-cat" 

Speaking  generally,  it  is  deemed  ad- 
visable for  the  softer  sex  to  avoid  interfer- 
ing in  political  elections;  but  in  the  in- 
stance before  us,  "  Lady  "  Twaidnim  came 
to  the  assistance  of  her  lord.  Handbills 
were  distributed  bearing  h«r  name,  inviting 
guests  to  her  ball,  and  one  announcement 
runs  as  follows :  "  Lady  Twankum  desires 
those  ladies  who  are  in  the  interest  of  her 
lord  to  come  full-dressed,  and  clean  about 
the  heels,"  and  adds  "  that  the  Isne  and  the 
whole  borough  will  be  gpndly  illuminated 
according  to  custom  during  the  balL** 

During  a  Garrett  election  all  Wands- 
worth was  in  an  uproar.  It  was  the  resort 
of  people  of  every  description,  and  tiie 
publicans  entertained  them  as  conveniently 
as  possible;  yet^  on  one  occasion,  the 
influx  of  visitors  was  so  immense,  that 
every  ordinary  beverage  was  exhausted, 
and  water  sdd  at  twopence  a  glass. 
Besides  the  hustings  at  Garrett,  scmold- 
ings  and  booths  were  erected  at  every 
open  space  in  Wandsworth,  and  these  were 
fiUed  to  their  utmost  capacity  with  spec- 
tators, the  place  being  crowded  with  a 

..  dense  population  full  of  activi^  and  noise. 

1 1  Extraoroinary  prices  were  paid  for  accom* 

11  modation  to  view  the  humours  of  the  day. 

11      The  election  of  1781  seems  to  have  been 


the  crowning  point  of  the  f  ortones  of  thii 
curious  piece  of  nonsense,  both  ss  regiidi 
the  number  of  the  candidates  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  procession.  The  nameg 
of  these  ambitious  folk  were:  Sir  John 
Harper,  Sir  Christopher  Dashwood,  Sb 
Wimam  Blase,  Sir  John  Gnawpost,  Sir 
William  Swallowtail,  Sir  Thomas  Nsmeleai, 
Sir  Thomas  Tubbs,  Sir  Buggy  Bates,  and 
last — ^but  not  least  in  fiame — Sir  Jefiey 
Dunstan,  who  was  the  chosen  member  for 
Giurett  History  has  preserved  to  Qfl  some 
information  about  most  of  these  mighty 
personages,  an  abbreviated  account  of  lome 
of  whom  is  now  presented  to  the  rsader. 

Sir  Christopher  Dashwood  was  per- 
sonated by  one  Chxistopher  Beacham,  a 
waterman,  who  is  described  as  <'  afdlowof 
exceeding  humour  and  ready  wit,"  which  we 
may  quite  credit,  if  the  following  anecdote 
is  true  of  him.  He  was  once  carried  before 
a  maostrate  for  cutting^  fences  and  poiti, 
and  Uie  learned  man  being  informed  of  the 
delinquent's  name,  told  mm  he  had  heard 
of  his  character  a  longwhile  aga  "Then," 
said  Sir  Christopher,  ''111  be  greatly 
obliged  to  your  worship  to  tell  me  whereH 
is,  for  I  lost  it  a  long  while  since." 

Sir  William  Swallowtail  was  one  William 
Cock,  a  droll  basket-maker  of  Brentford, 
who,  deeming  it  proper  to  have  an  erpiipsge 
every  way  suited  to  the  honour  he  aipir^ 
to,  buOt  his  own  carriage,  with  his  own 
hands,  to  his  own  taste.  It  was  made  of 
wicker,  and  drawn  by  four  horses,  whereon 
were  seated  small  boys  dressed  as  postil- 
lions. In  allusion  to  the  American  War, 
two  footmen  rode  before  the  carriage,  taired 
and  feathered ;  the  coachman  wore  a  wicker 
hat;  and  Sir  William  himself ,  from  the  seit 
of  his  vehicle,  maintained  his  mock  digaitj 
in  grotesque  array,  amidst  unboonded 
applause. 

Sir  William  Blase  was  a  shoemaker  bj 
trade,  and  his  contribution  to  the  pro^ 
sion  was  magnificent  He  was  accompanied 
by  "Lady^'Bhse,  whose  costume  was,  by 
the  way,  a  triumph  of  art  overcoming  diffi- 
culties ;  for  it  is  warranted  by  a  person, 
who  was  her  ladjr's-maid  for  the  occasion, 
that  her  stays  were  neither  more  nor  lefl 
than  a  washing-tub  without  the  bottomt 
well  covered  and  bedizened  outside,  to  lo(i 
like  a  stomacher;  her  hair  was  pQed  rx^ 
three  feet  high,  and  stuffed  with  manyi 
pound  of  wool  According  to  a  cont^ 
porary  print,  these  two  were  drawn  ia  » 
boat  on  wheels,  having  eight  men  to  acttf 
rowers,  and  at  the  stem  was  a  PunchineDo, 
numerous  flags  decorating  this  novel  vehiclfr 
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Sir  John  Harper  proceeded  to  the  hnst- 
ings  in  great  state,  in  a  phaeton  drawn  by 
six  horses,  attended  by  six  domestics,  aU 
decorated  with  bine  and  white  ribbons* 
The  "  baronet "  was  elegantly  attired  in  a 
pale  pink  soit  of  silk  clothes,  with  pea- 
green  cuffs,  richly  embroidered  with  silver, 
and  wore  the  ensign  of  the  Qarter.  Alto- 
gether he  must  have  presented  an  appear- 
ance that  might  have  pat  real  pomp  and 
grandeur  to  the  blush. 

The  next  subject  for  our  notice  is  the 
notorious  and  eccentric  ''Sir"  Jeffrey 
Dunstan  (or,  as  he  was  better  known  as, 
"Old  Wigs");  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  exigencies  of  space  prevent  a  more 
lengthened  memoir  of  him.  This  worUiy 
was  found,  in  the  year  1759,  wrapped  in  a 
cloth,  at  the  door  of  a  churchwarden  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Dunstan-in-the-East  (whence 
he  obtained  his  surname) ;  and,  from  his 
attire,  was  probably  the  offspring  of  re- 
spectable parents,  who  did  not  choose  to 
own  htm.  He  was  reared  in  the  work- 
house, and  apprenticed  to  a  greengrocer ; 
but  he  did  not  serve  his  time  out^  and  ran 
away  to  Birmingham,  where  he  worked  in 
the  factories.  He  reappeared  in  London  in 
1776,  and  gained  a  Uvekhood  by  buying  and 
reselling  old  wigs,  for  which  head-gear  there 
was  alwaysabrukdemandatthe  !E£st  End  of 
London,  amongst  the  seafaring  population. 

Dunstan  is  described  as  being  remark- 
ablv  dirty  in  his  person,  was  knock-kneed, 
and  had  a  head  relatively  too  large  for  his 
body ;  moreover,  as  if  to  add  to  this  iO- 
favoured  appearance,  he  had  the  habit  of 
always  wearing  his  shirt  thrown  open, 
which  exposed  his  chest  to  public  view. 
Yet  this  repulsive  person  managed,  by  his 
eccentricities,  ready  wit,  and  his  ever  readi- 
ness to  join  his  friends  in  a  carouse,  to  be- 
come immensely  popular;  and  we  read  that, 
on  his  election  as  member  for  Garrett,  he 
left  London  in  a  splendid  phaeton,  and  that 
the  procession  which  accompanied  him  ex- 
tended a  mOe  in  length.  His  speech  upou 
the  hustings  was  the  composition,  evidently, 
of  a  far  better  educated  person  than  him- 
self, being  a  racy  production  full  of  drv 
humour,  and,  as  a  proof  it  was  appreciatea, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  him  out  on 
the  stage ;  but,  though  he  hi^  the  best  of 
tutors  (either  Foote  or  Garrick),  he  utterly 
failed  in  his  part,  and  was  dismissed  from 
the  bouse  by  the  hisses  of  the  audience. 
He  was  re-elected  several  times  for  Garrett, 
and  retained  the  honour  at  tiie  day  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1797,  from  the 
effects  of  intoxication. 


The  successor  to  Dunstan  was  doomed 
to  be  the  last  of  these  eminent  personages, 
for  the  noise,  turmoil,  and  expense  attend- 
ing these  elections  were  very  great,  and  it 
was  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  them 
to  cease.  The  next  member  was  a  poor 
half-witted  feUow,  one  "  Sir"  Henry Dims- 
dale,  who,  when  he  was  not  receiving 
parochial  relief,  sold  staylaces,  threads,  etc., 
and  finally  adopted  muffin-selling  as  his 
trada  He  was  elected  for  four  successive 
Parliaments,  despite  great  opposition,  and 
probably  his  procession  outshone  those  of  all 
his  predecessors.  He  was  placed  on  an 
eminence  in  acarriage  somewhat  resembling 
a  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  four  horses, 
which  were  profusely  decorated  with  dyed 
wood-shavings,  a  substitute  for  ribbons. 
The  dress  of  Sir  Harry  was  a  rare  display 
of  eccentric  magnificence,  and  Solomon 
would  have  had  to  hide  his  diminished 
head  had  he  seen  the  Mayor  of  Garrett  on 
this  memorable  occasion.  His  hat,  we  are 
informed,  alone  cost  his  committee  the  then 
enormous  sum  of  three  pounds  ten  shillings. 

In  addition  to  his  office  of  Mayor,  he 
was  appointed  as  the  proper  person  to  be 
opposed  to  the  all-powerful  Bonaparte, 
whereupon  he  was  elected  Emperor,  and, 
judging  by  an  engraving  of  him  at  this 
time,  ne  assumed  semi-regal  costume, 
carrying  in  his  hand — ^unlike  his  fellow 
monarch — ^his  crown,  it  not  being  correct, 
he  said,  for  him  to  wear  it  till  he  had 
ousted  his  more  powerful  rival  In  this 
character  Sir  Harry  levied  handsome  con- 
tributions on  the  good  people  of  London; 
but  the  novelty  of  his  appearance  lost  its 
attraction;  he  became  neglected;  illness 
seized  him,  and  he  died  in  the  year  1805. 

On  the  demise  of  Dimsdale,  it  was 
proposed  to  confer  the  mayoralty  of 
Garrett  on  ''Sir"  John  Cooke,  a  well- 
known  and  singular  costermonger  of  West- 
minster, but  no  committee  sat  to  determine 
his  claims,  as  the  publicans,  who  mainly 
supported  the  affair,  no  longer  cared  to 
incur  the  vast  expenses  of  the  day,  and  this 
great  saturnalia  died  a  natural  death. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  in  the 
space  of  this  article  anything  approaching 
to  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  humours 
prevailing  at  these  elections,  but  notice 
must  be  taken  of  a  rather  important  official 
called  the  "Master  of  the  Horse,"  who 
commanded  the  "  Garrett  Cavalry."  This 
warrior  was  mounted  on  the  largest  dray- 
horse  that  could  be  procured,  and  was 
arrayed  in  the  full  regimentals  of  the 
Surrey  Yeomanry — ^grey,  blue,  and  red. 
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He  had  a  cap  on  hifl  head  twenty-three 
inches  high,  and  carried  a  sword  seven  feet 
long  and  four  inches  wida  His  boots  were 
on  the  same  gigantic  scale,  ap  to  his  hips, 
and  were  armed  with  wooden  spurs  thirteen 
inches  long.  The  troops  he  commanded 
were  worthy  of  their  officer,  and  consisted 
of  forty  boys  of  all  a^es  and  sizes,  dad  in 
flannel  imitation  of  the  county  yeomanry. 
To  enhance  their  grotesque  appearance,  they 
wore  cockades  made  of  shavingSi  and  were 
mounted  on  horses  of  all  sizes,  care  being 
taken  to  put  the  smallest  lad  on  the  biggest 
horse,  and  vice  versl 

The  populari^  of  the  election  for  Garrett 
was  singularly  great;  even  in  1781,  over 
fifty  thousand  people  assembled  at  Wands- 
worth to  witness  the  ludicrous  proceedings, 
and  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  writmg  in  1817, 
describes  the  scene  as  it  was  related  to  him 
by  those  who  remembered  it.  He  says  : 
"  On  several  occasions  a  hundred  thousand 
persons,  half  of  them  in  carts,  in  hackney- 
coaches,  and  on  horse  and  ass  back,  covered 
the  various  roads  from  London,  and  choked 
up  all  the  approaches  to  the  place  of 
election.  At  the  last  two  elections  I  was 
told  that  the  road  within  a  mile  of 
Wandsworth  was  so  blocked  up  by  vehicles 
that  none  could  move  backwara  or  forward 
during  many  hours;  and  ttiat  die  candidates, 
dress^  like  chimney-sweepers  on  May  Day 
or  in  the  mock  fashion  of  the  period,  were 
brought  to  the  hustipgs  in  the  cairiages  of 
peers .  drawn  by  six  horses,  the  owners, 
themselves  condescending  to  become  tiieii 
driven!''  A  writer  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  July  26, 1781,  says  he  saw  at 
the  election  then  upwards  of  five  hundred 
horsemen  following  the  winning  candidate 
from  the  place  of  election,  and  they  seemed 
to  vie  with  one  another  as  to  who  would 
be  most  vociferous. 

During  the  Parliamentary  election  in 
1823,  after  a  lapse  of  over  twenty  years,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  resuscitate  the  bur- 
lesque, and  one  Sir  Paul  Pry  issued  an 
address,  having  for  his  opponents  Sir  Hugh 
Alleides  and  Sir  Ilobert  Needall,  but  the 
fun  had  died  out,  and  a  new  generation 
had  arisen  who  were  not  in  the  vein  for 
buffoonery,  and  consequently  the  project 
entirely  failed,  and  it  was  never  after 
attempted  to  revive  it 

CHRONICLES  OP  ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 

SUFFOLK. 

While  the  boundary  between  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  is  only  a  stream  that  for  the 


most  part  of  its  course  may  be  called  insig- 
nificant, while  there  is  no  very  mark^ 
difference  in  physical  features  between  one 
county  and  the  other ;  and  while  the  north 
folk  resemble  the  south    folk    in    many 
respects;  there  is  stOl  enough  diflference 
between  the  two  to  give  the  respective 
counties   a  distinct   individuality.      The 
north   folk    have   taken   some   tinge  of 
character  from  their  neighbours  of  Lincoln- 
shire, and  have  also  been  more  laigely 
mixed  with  immigrants  firom  Holland  and 
Flanders ;  while  about  the  south  folk  there 
is  a  racy  indigenous  strain,  both  in  them- 
selves and  in  the  animal  world  about  them. 
Thus  among  horses,  there  is  the  Suffolk 
Punch,  a  descendant  of  Uie  old  Sofiolk 
breed  thusdescribed  intheSuffolk  Traveller, 
of  worthy  John  Kirby,  himself  of  the  old 
Sufiblk  race :  "  We  remember  many  of  the 
old  breed  which  were  veiy  famous,  and  in 
some  respects  an  uglier  horse  could  not  be 
viewed ;  sorrel  colour,  very  low  in  the  fore 
end ;  a  large  ill-shaped  head  with  aloach- 
in£^  heavy  ears ;  a  great  carcase,  and  abort 
legs ;  but  short-backed,  and  more  of  the 
*  punch  *  than  the.  Leiceatershire  breeders 
wQl  allow.    Oould  only  walk  and  dokw ; 
they  could  trot  no  better  than  a  cow.'' 
And  a  Su£folk  eow  forsooth,  one  of  the  old 
polled  breed,  as  ugly  as  you  jdeaae,  fine 
where  she  ought  to  be  tliiok,  and  built 
without  the  sl^htest  regard  to  symmetry ; 
but  what  a  bcMt  for  the  pail ! 

It  ia  not  the  fault  of  the  Suflfolk  oow  that 
the  cheese  of  the  cwmHj  has  for  so  long 
hitd  a  doubtful  reputation.  The  ancient 
jokes  about  Suffolk  cheese,  by  the  way, 
are  innumerabla  ''Hunger  wiU  break 
through  stone  walls  or  anything  except 
Sufiblk  cheese,"  is  a  time-honoured  saying, 
^d  the  story  is  told  of  howa  cons^jimneDt 
of  Suffolk  cheese  was  sent  to  India  packed 
in  sheet  tin.  The  rats  gnawed  throogh 
the  tin — which  is  practically  iron — ^bnt 
they  could  not  toudi  the  cheese  within, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  A  couple  of 
centuries  ago  Sufiblk  cheese  was  in  good 
request  all  over  the  country,  as  a  cheap 
and  satisfactory  article  of  diet.  Good 
Sufiblk  cheese  could  be  bought  whdesale 
at  twopence  a  pound,  while  Cheshire  cost 
threepence,  and  Gloucester,  which  had  then 
the  beet  reputation,  as  much  as  threepence- 
halfpenny.  But  by-and-by  Suffolk  dieese 
went  quite  out  of  favour.  The  Sctfolk 
poet  hit  the  true  cause  of  this  decadence, 
in  showing  how  the  London  market^  with 
their  demand  for  butter,  had  bribed  Uie 
Sufiblk  dairy-wives  to  starve  their  cheeee, 
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Henoe  Suffolk  dairF-wivesrun  mad  for  cream 
And  loave  their  milk  with  nothing  but  its  name. 

The  thoroughly  bacolic  character  of 
Suffolk  poetry  renders  the  transition  from 
cows  to  poets  less  abrupt  than  it  would 
otherwise  seem ;  but  there  is  in  this  direc- 
tion also  a  distinctly  original  vein,  not  very 
deep  or  rich  perhaps,  biS  clear  and  sweet. 
Perhaps  this  East  Ajiglian  muse  is  heard 
to  most  advantage  in  the  simple  ballad, 
such  as  the  universally-known  Children 
in  the  Wood;  or,  the  Norfolk  Gentleman's 
Last  Willand  Testament  And  less  generally 
known  and  even  more  effective  in  its  way, 
is  the  Suffolk  tragedy,  with  its  simple  metre 
that  has  yet  a  ring  in  it  of  pathos  and 
weird  solemnity : 

In  Suffolk  there  did  lately  dwell, 
A  farmer  rich  and  known  full  well ; 
He  had  a  daughter  fair  and  bright, 
On  whom  be  placed  his  whole  delight. 

Not  faroff,  alasl  was  the  detrimental  young 
man  beloved  of  ballad-mongers,  who  forth- 
with became  possessed  with  the  charms  of 
the  fair  maid. 

He  made  address  to  her,  and  she 
Did  grant  him  love  immediately. 
But  when  her  father  oame  to  hear. 
He  parted  her  and  her  poor  dear. 

And  the  poor  dear's  dear  was  sent  to  her 
uncle  forty  miles  away,  an  insurmountable 
distance  for  the  unfortunate  lovers.  The 
young  man  could  do  nothing  but  sigh  and 
sob  at  the  cruel  separation, 

That  in  short  time  for  love  he  dy*d. 

The  maid  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  the  in- 
surmountable forty  miles  intervening,  but 
remained  calm  and  constant  in  her  love. 
Bat  the  perturbed  spirit  could  not  rest. 

After  he  had  in  grave  been  laid 
A  month  or  more,  unto  this  maid 
He  ^ame  in  middle  of  the  night, 
Who  jov'd  to  see  her  heart's  debght. 
Her  father's  horse  which  well  she  knew. 
Her  mother's  hood  and  safeguard  too, 
He  brought  with  him  to  testify 
Her  parents'  order  he  came  by. 

The  watchful  uncle,  too,  with  whom  she 
was  reaiding,  is  deceived  by  these  tokens, 
and  consents  that  the  maid  shall  go  with 
her  lover.  So  they  ride  away  as  swift  as 
any  wind,  the  corpse  in  front  and  the 
maid  holding  on.  On  the  way  the  lover 
complains  of  headacha 

Her  handkerchief  she  then  took  out. 
And  ty'd  the  same  his  bead  about. 

We  might  here  expect  somehorribled6noue- 
ment,  in  which  figures  a  descent  into  the 
tomb,  bat  the  ballad-maker,  with  a  better 
instinct,  eschews  any  such  violent  end. 
The  man  leaves  the  maid  harmless  at  her 
father's  door,  and  departs  to  ^*  set*  up  "  the 
-kMtith  in  hftT  father's  stabla     The  farmer. 


aronsed,  is  full  of  wonder.  What  brings 
you  here  1  he  asks  his  daughter. 

**  Pray,  eir,  did  you  not  send  fpr  me 
By  such,  a  meaaenger  ?  "  said  she^ 
which  made  his  hair  stand  on  his  head 
As  knowing  well  that  he  was  dead. 

The  father  ran  to  the  stable — no  man  living 
or  dead  was  to  be  seen, 

But  found  his  horse  all  on  a  sweat, 
Which  made  him  in  a  deadly  fret. 

The  girl  has  told  her  father  about  the 
handkerchief  she  bound  about  her  lover's 
brows,  and,  with  the  sexton's  assistance,  the 
grave  was  opened,  and  there,  sure  enough, 
about  the  brows  of  the  corpse  was  bound 
the  young  maiden's  kerchief.  All  this  was 
soon  related  to  the  unhappy  maid,  and  we 
are  not  surprised  to  be  told  : 

She  was  thereat  so  terrif^'d 

And  grieved  that  she  quickly  dyed. 

While  the  moral  of  the  whole  story  is  thus 
pointed  by  the  artless  bard  : 

Part  not  true  love  ye  rich  men  then. 

Tn  another  and  more  martial  strain  is  a 
fine  Su£Folk  ballad,  with  the  true  ballad 
ring  about  it,  that  stirs  the  blood  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet  The  hero  is  the 
Suffolk  hero,  Peregrine  Bertie,  who,  fighting 
in  the  Low  Oountries  in  Elizabeth's  time, 
is  set  upon  by  an  overpowering  force  of 
Spaniards. 

Stand  to  it,  noble  pikemen, 

And  look  you  round  about, 
And  shoot  you  right,  you  bowmen, 

And  we  will  keep  tnem.  out. 
You  musquet  and  caliver  men, 

Do  you  prove  true  to  me. 
Ill  be  the  foremost  man  in  fight, 

Says  brave  Lord  Willoughbie. 

But  this  martial  strain  is  hardly  in  the 
vein  of  the  true  Suffolk  bards,  whose 
strains  are  rather  for  the  homely  people  of 
the  farmstead  and  the  dairy, 

Sung  to  the  wheel  and  sung  unto  the  payle, 

than  for  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  castle 
and  baronial  hall.  One  of  the  last  of  the 
wandering  minstrels  of  Suffolk  died  in  the 
earlv  part  of  the  present  century,  having 
to  the  last  eked  out  a  precarious  living  by 
selling  books  and  matches.  For  a  shilling 
or  so  he  would  write  you  a  stanza  or  an 
epigram,  and  at  anagrams  or  acrostics  he 
would  have  scored  heavily  among  those 
who  cultivate  such  freaks  of  the  muse& 

Something  real  and  original,  partaking 
of  this  homely  country  spirit,  renders 
enjoyable  the  more  artificial  poems  of  The 
Farmer's  Boy.  Beally  a  farmer's  boy  had 
been  Bobert  Bloomfield,  a  scion  of  a  humble 
f amilv,  among  whom,  however,  some  degree 
of  cmtore  had  been  hereditary.  Old  Isaac 
Bloomfield.  of  Onsden.  the  vilWe  factotum. 
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was  the  ancestor  of  Robert  the  poet  and 
Charles  the  bishop,  the  once  w^-known 
Bishop  of  London ;  but  the  mother  of  the 
poet,  who  kept  the  village  •  school  at 
Honington,  seems  to  have  sappUed  the 
element  of  poetic  fira  The  father  of 
Robert  died  when  the  latter  was  an  infant, 
and  his  mother  married  again,  so  that,  at 
eleven  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Mi.  Austin 
of  Sapiston,  whose  wife  was  Robert's  aunt, 
as  farmer's  boy.  Small  of  his  age,  he  was 
hardly  likely  to  make  a  living  by  his 
hands,  thought  Fanner  Austin,  and  so  his 
mother,  in  distress,  appealed  to  his  elder 
brothers,  who  were  at  work  in  London, 
to  help  her  with  the  boy.  Said  George, 
the  eldest  brother,  *'Send  him  to  me, 
mother,  and  111  make  a  shoemaker  of 
him."  And  so  the  moHier  and  the  boy 
travelled  up  to  London  together  by  stage, 
and  Robert  was  left  with  ms  brother,  widi 
many  commendations  as  to  his  careful 
bringing  up— easier  to  be  given  than  carried 
out,  for  Qeorge  then  lived  in  a  Udit  attic 
at  Number  Seven,  Fisher's  Court,  Coleman 
Street,  with  two  tum-np  bedsteads  in  it, 
and  five  men  at  work ;  and  Robert  became 
handy  man  to  the  workshop — ^fetched  the 
men's  dinners,  and  whatever  else  they 
might  want  The  potboy  came  every  day 
to  know  what  porter  was  wanted,  and 
brought  the  newspaper  with  him,  which 
it  was  now  Roberts  task  to  read  to  the 
rest.  On  Sunday  there  were  waUcs  abroad, 
and  discursive  visits  to  places  of  worship 
here  and  there.  One  Sunday  the  brothers 
visited  a  chapel  in  the  Old  Jewry,  and  were 
much  impressed  with  the  style  and  diction 
of  the  preacher — ^a  Dissenting  ^vine,  who 
discoursed  in  the  style  of  The  Rambler, 
with  dignified  and  tragic  action.  And 
George  could  not  help  thinking  that  his 
brother  took  a  start  firom  this  time,  for 
Robert  began  to  con  over  The  London 
Magazine,  which  the  elder  brother  took 
in,  and  specially  the  Poets'  Comer,  and 
thought  he  would  try  his  hand.  And  so  his 
verses  got  into  the  poets'  comers  of  country 
newspapers,  and  were  cut  out,  and  handed 
about,  and  much  admired  by  the  shoe- 
makers. 

All  this  time  Robert  had  been  at  work, 
discrediting  the  old  adage,  and  sticking  to 
his  last,  even  when  tagging  rhymes  and 
verses ;  and  he  was  now  able  to  earn  his 
bread,  when  a  sudden  storm  arose  in  his 
trade,  as  between  lawful  and  unlawful 
journeymen.  Robert  was  in  the  latter 
category,  having  never  served  a  regular 
apprenticeship,  and,    meek    and    uncom- 


bative,  he  bent  before  the  storm,  and  went 
back  to  Suffolk,  once  more  to  his  old  master, 
as  an  enlaiged  edition  of  the  brmer's  boy. 
And  now  the  vivid  but  limited  impresdoiu 
of  boyhood  were  strengthened  by  more  fuUj 
conscious  observation.  The  sweet  pastoral 
calm  of  his  native  county,  its  gently- 
swelling  hills,  and  sofUy-flowing  streams 
— all  this  spoke  strongly  to  lui  newly- 
awakened  sense. 

And  when  Robert  went  baek  to  London^ 
to  make  himself  i^  lawful  journeyman  by 
apprenticeship,  he  felt  that,  lawfolly  or 
unlawfully,  he  had  become  a  joomeymaii- 
poet,  and  thus  was  conceived  and  set  to 
fracti^  the  germ  of  The  Farmer's  Boy, 
while  m  other  ways  he  was  nothing  bat  a 
working  dioemaker.  And  while  he  stitched 
and  thrammed  the  numbers  grew.  Whoi 
the  poem  was  finished,  a  local  MsBoeoaswas 
soon  found  in  the  person  of  GapelLofc, 
of  Troston,  by  whose  means  The  Fanner's 
Boy  presently  appeared  —  a  smaU  quarto 
volume,  elegantly  printed,  with  wide  mar* 
j;ins,  and  illustra^  with  cuts  by  tiu 
mimitable  Bewick.  Hapi^y  the  possenor 
of  the  original  edition,  with  its  ehatminx 
vignettes,  and  who  possesses  the  calm  and 
equable  temper  dmy  to  enjoy  the  quiet, 
pastoral  spirit  of  the  poem  t 

Others  may  prefer  something  more 
stirring,  and  even  Su£f61k  has  memoiies  of 
war  and  strife,  of  proud  nobles,  their  great^ 
ness  and  their  ruin,  with  the  crombling 
walls  of  their  castles  and  palaces  as  the 
only  witnesses  that  once  they  existed.  And 
Stdfolk  has  even  had  its  wars  and  mvasions 
all  to  itself,  and,  unshared  by  the  rest  of 
the  countiy,  peculiar  calamities,  wldeh 
have  l^t  some  impression  upon  the  popnUr 
imagination.  Such  was  the  invasion,  aboat 
the  year  1173,  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
under  the  banner  of  Henry  the  Seocmd'j  { 
rebellious  son  —  the  Henry,  crowned  and 
anointed  in  his  father's  lifetime,  whoa 
some  old  chroniclers  style  Henry  the  Third 
— ^with  an  army  of  Flemings,  who  had  been 
promised,  as  a  reward  for  their  services, 
the  foil  possession  of  the  land ;  after  the 
fiashion  of  the  Norman  invasion,  which 
had  happened  scarcely  a  century  before 
Popular  tradition  long  preserved  the  picto^ 
of  the  joyful  antics  of  the  hungry  Flemings 
at  the  sight  of  this  land  of  mift  and  honer. 

Hop,  hop,  WUkine ;  hop,  Wilkine  1 
Exiglana  IB  mine  and  thme  1 

Thus  sang  the  Suffolk  men  in  scorn  and 
derision,  for  at  Famham  St.  Gensvere, 
near  Bury  St  Edmunds,  was  fought  • 
decisive   battle    between    the   army  ^ 
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England,  nnder  the  Chief  Justice,  Robert 
de  Lacy,  and  the  foreign  invaders,  in  which 
the  latter  were  routed  and  dispersed. 

And  in  ike  reign  of  John  the  county 
narrowly  missed  another  invasion.  This 
time  the  quarrel  between  Kmg  John  and 
his  barons  was  the  cause,  when  one  Hugh 
de  Bores  undertook,  on  the  King's  side,  to 
bring  over  an  army  of  Flemings  and 
Picaras,  and  was  promised  by  the  King — so 
goes  the  story — the  whole  counties  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  as  prize  of  war.  The 
invaders  were  coming,  with  wives  and 
families,  intending  to  people  the  lands 
anew.  And  they  nad  actually  embarked, 
it  is  said,  at  Cabds,  when  a  great  storm 
arose,  and  destroyed  both  fleet  and  army. 

All  this  time  the  two  counties  of  Norfolk 

and  Suffolk  formed  but  one  Earldom,  and 

it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Edward  the 

Third  that  one  Eobert  de  Ufford  was 

created  Earl  of  Suffolk ;  a  line  that  soon 

came  to  an  end ;  when  Richard  the  Second 

bestowed  the  title  upon  Michael  de  la  Pola 

Michael's  father  had  been  a  rich  merchant, 

of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  who  had  supplied 

Edward  the  Third  with  large  smns  of 

money  for   his   foreign  wars.      Michael, 

however,  soon  lost  the  favour  of  the  King^ 

was  accused  of  treason,  fled  to  Paris,  where 

he  died,  and  all  his  estates  were  confiscated. 

Michaers  son,  however,  another  Michael, 

came  back  with  Henry  Bolingbroke,  and 

recovered  his  patrimony  and  title.    This 

one  died  at  the  siege  of  Harfleur,  and  his 

son,  a  third  Michael,  was  killed  at  Agin- 

court 

Tarry,  dear  oousin  Suffolk, 
My  soul  shall  keep  thine  company  to  heaven  t 

cries    the   old  Duke  of   York,  mortally 

wounded  on  tiie  field.    The  hero  of  Agin- 

court  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  William, 

whose  career  and  fate  are  still  enigmatical 

and    puzzling.    It  was  he  who  selected 

Margaret  of  ijijou  as  a  bride  for  the  young 

King,  but  whether  his  relations  with  the 

Queen  were  of  the  nature  shown  in  the 

play  of  Henry  the  Sixth  is  more  than 

doubtf  uL    He  was  in  great  favour  with  the 

Queen,  and  was  created,  by  her  influence, 

Marquis  and  Duke  of  Simolk.    He  was 

detested  bjr  the  populace,  and  when  his 

enemies  gained  the  ascendency,  and  the 

Duke  was  dismissed  to  exile,  the  Londoners, 

we  are  told,  swarmed  out  to  St  Giles's 

Cross,  hoping  to  intercept  and  slay  him  as 

he  rode  towards  SulBTolk.    But  the  Duke 

managed  to  evade  his  enemies.    Perhaps 

he  took  the  route  described  by  a  versifying 

young  lady  of  much  later  date ; 


Down  Hound's  Ditoh  we  drove,  and  by  Whitechapel 

Gbiircb, 
And  onr  London  friends  now  fairly  left  in  the 

lurch. 

The  story  that  follows  is  one  of  the 
strangest  in  the  medieeval  chronicles — how 
the  Duke  sailed  from  Ipswich  for  Calais 
and  was  driven  into  the  Downs  by  stress 
of  weather,  where  he  was  seized  by  the 
Cinque  Porte  men,  and  hastily  beheaded, 
as  if  by  the  sentence  of  some  secret  tribunal. 

The  causes  of  his  unpopularity  are  fully 
summed  up  by  the  Kentish  captain,  who 
has  not  forgotten  Uie  lowly  origin  of  the 
De  la  Poles : 

Poole  I    Sir  Poole!    Lord? 
Ay,  kennel  puddle  sink,  whose  filth  and  dirt 
Troubles  the  silver  spring  where  England  drinks. 

And  then  the  irate  captain  recounts  the 
Duke's  ill-deeds:  his  intrigue  with  the 
Queen ;  his  plotting  the  death  of  the  good 
Duke  Humphrey;  his  bringing  the  Queen, 
at  all,  into  the  land — 

Daughter  of  a  worthless  king. 
Having  neither  subject,  wealth,  nor  diadem ; 

and   then   the  loss   of   all    our  French 
conqueste : 

Bv  thee  Anjou  and  Maine  were  sold  to  France ; 
Tne  false,  revolting  Normans,  thorough  thee. 
Disdain  to  call  us  lord,  and  Picard v 
Hath  slain  their  governors,  surpris  d  our  forts, 
And  sent  the  ragged  soldiers,  wounded,  home. 

The  body  of  the  proud  Duke  was  brought 
to  his  once  favourite  seat  of  Wingfield,  and 
there  buried.  In  the  ancient  church  of 
that  quiet  country  parish  are  the  fine  alter- 
tombs  of  the  De  la  Polea  There  lies  John, 
the  son  of  the  decapiteted  Duke,  who  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  of  York,  and  whose  son, 
another  John,  might,  in  virtue  of  his  birth, 
have  been  King  of  England.  Richard  the 
lUrd  had  prodaimea  him  heir  to  the 
throne  after  the  death  of  his  own  only  son, 
but  Bosworth  Field  put  an  end  to  his 
chance  of  the  crown.  But  he  was  too  likely 
a  future  claimant  ever  to  find  safety  under 
the  rule  of  the  Tudors,  while  his  own  name 
was  too  little  popular  in  the  country  to  give 
him  a  chance  of  making  a  successful  pro- 
nouncement Thus  he  was  driven  to  take 
up  the  cause  of  Lambert  Simnel — and  so 
was  killed  in  the  mdl6e  at  Stokefield,  in 
1487.  This  was  while  the  old  Duke,  his 
father,  was  still  alive — ^who  died  quietly  in 
his  bed  some  five  vears  after — and  the  next 
Duke,  as  heir  of  the  Plantageneto,  was  ever 
a  terror  and  reproach  to  the  Tudors,  till 
Henry  tiie  Eighth  shut  him  up  in  the  Tower, 
and  presently  had  his  head  cut  oft  Only 
a  daughter  was  left,  and  she  was  made  a 
nun,  and  tlius  was  swallowed  up  the  noble 
blood  of  the  Poles  and  Plantagenets, 
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Bat  the  title  was  revired  to  honour 
Charles  Brandon,  the  King's  &yonrite,  the 
cloth  of  frieze  who  mat^  with  cloth  of 
gold,  havingmarried  the  King's  sisteTiMary, 
the  widow  of  the  French  kins,  Louis  the 
Twelfth.  From  the  time  of  the  hasty 
marriage  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  the 
Dake  and  his  royal  bride  were  effaced  from 
affairs  of  state.  Bat  they  lived  together  in 
comfortable  state  at  Westhorp,  and  every 
year  drove  over  in  a  gilt  coach  to  Bary  Fair. 

A  grand  meeting-place  was  this  autumnal 
fair  of  St.  Edmund's  Bary,  held  three  days 
before  and  three  days  after  St  Matthew 
(21st  of  September),  where  booths  were 
assigned  to  manufacturers  of  Norwich, 
Ipswich,  Colchester,  London,  and  even  to 
foreigners,  especially  Dutch.  The  Abbot 
kept  an  open  table  all  the  time  of  the  fair, 
for  the  great  people  of  the  county,  while  a 
motley  crowa  assembled  about  the  long 
tables  of  the  refectory. 

And  a  grand  potentate  was  this  Abbot 
of  St  Edmund's,  with  jurisdiction  over 
eight  hundreds  in  one  county  or  another, 
and  lord  of  town  and  tower  in  all  the 
country  round.  A  special  sanctity,  too,  for 
the  English  heart  had  this  shrme  of  an 
English  king  slain  by  a  foreign  invader. 
All  kinds  of  stories  and  legends  gained 
current  and  honest  faith  among  the  visitors 
to  the  abbey.  Familiar  to  all  was  the 
storv|bf  the  finding  of  King  Edmund's 
heaa  that  had  been  smitten  off  and  cast 
away  by  the  heathen  Dane  among  the 
briars,  where  it  called  out  to  the  searchers : 
"  Here— here  ! " 

And  his  lied  alAo  thei  off  vmeite, 
Amonf^  the  breres  thei  it  kest, 

A  wolf  it  kept  without  In  lette, 
A  blynd  man  found  it  at  the  last. 

And  is  not  the  wolf  still  retained  in  the 
city  arms  as  a  testimony  to  the  truth 
hereof  f 

Another  legend  which  it  requires  a  less 
robust  fiuUi  to  believe,  represents  ttie  King 
as  hiding  from  his  pursuers  under  a  bridge, 
not  far  from  Hozne,  and  now  called  Qold 
Bridga  The  glitter  of  his  golden  spurs 
in  the  moonlight,  reflected  in  the  water, 
caught  the  sight  of  a  newly-married  couple 
who  were  going  home  late  at  night  The 
pair  betrayed  the  secret  to  the  Danes, 
who  quickly  dragged  out  the  King  and 
dispatched  him,  but  not  before  he  had  time 
to  curse  all  newlv-married  eouples  who 
should  pass  over  that  bridge,  for  all  tima 
The  bridge  is  still  avoided,  says  Oilling- 
water,  in  his  history  of  St^olk — a  wotk 
that  was  published  some  time  ago,  indeed ; 


but^  possibly,  the  tradition  is  not  forgotten 
even  in  this  sceptical  age. 

But  Bury  St  Edmunds  has  many  stinrng 
memories  of  more  authentic  comphiion. 
Of  the  grand  old  Norman  Abbey  church 
little  is  left  but  the  central  tower,  standing 
alone  in  dignified  isolation,  a  memento  of 
all  that  the  old  Abbey  had  seen  withtn  its 
walls.  Here,  at  the  feast  of  St  Edmund,  the 
barons  of  England  assembled  among  the 
multitudes  that  thronged  to  the  shrine, 
and  before  the  high  altar  they  swore  to  Trin 
the  charter  of  their  liberties,  or  dia  The 
Abbey-gate,  with  its  richly-decorated  pinels 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  a  memorisl  of 
the  great  risine  of  the  townsfolk  against 
the  monks.  Thus,  in  1327,  the  townsmen 
attacked  the  Abbey,  burnt  the  old  Norman 
gateway,  seized  the  treasury  and  muniments 
of  the  Abbey,  and  extorted  a  charter  of 
immunities  from  the  Prior.  Then  the 
King's  men-at-arms  were  marched  againat 
the  town,  and  bloody  reprisals  enacted,  while 
the  trials  and  actions  that  followed  were 
only  concluded  five  years  after  the  event 
And  thus  there  was  never  any  love  loet 
between  town  and  cowl,  and  were  any 
mindful  to  mourn  the  downf aU  of  the 
monasteries,  they  were  not  the  townsfolk 
of  Bury. 

And  thus,  here  and  there,  the  bonee  of 
the  ancient  world  still  diow  themaelvea 
grimly  among  the  neat  and  pleasant  honsei 
of  the  quiet  town.  The  old  Bridewell  was, 
it  is  said,  the  Jews'  synagogue  in  the  days 
of  old  Isaac  of  York.  Thet«  have  been  no 
Jews  here  since  till  quite  lately,  perhaps 
And  Moyse's  Hall  was,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  is  still,  an  almost  unique  example 
of  a  Norman  dwelling. 

Here  in  Bury  St  Edmunds  John  Dudley 
raised  the  standard  of  Queen  Jane,  expect 
ing  that  the  whole  eastern  country  would 
rise  en  masse  for  the  Prot^tant  Queen. 
Bat  the  great  Puritan  party  had  ever  its 
alternating  fever  and  cold  shivers,  and  this 
was  shivering  time,  and  not  a  man  of  them 
stirred.     And  so  presently  faggots  blazed, 
and   martyrs   were   burnt      A   centorj 
afterwards  another  set  of  martyrs  were 
swinging  from  the  giJlows.      For  to  Bury 
in    1644    came    Matthew    Hopkins,  of 
Manningtree,  Essex,  the  witchfinder,  and 
in  a  wild  flurry  of  superstitious  fear,  no  fewer 
than  forty  poor  wretches  were  hanged  iot 
witchcraft,  and  twenty  more    at   Great 
Yarmouth.    The  witchnnder'a  victims  were 
among  all  dasses^lersy,  artisans,  gestl^ 
folk,  and  poor,  miserable  old  womeiL  Bot 
it  is  comforting  to  find  that  at  last  some 
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Suffolk  men,  reyolting  against  this  reign 
of  terror,  proposed  to  test  the  witchfinder 
hinuelf  by  his  own  favourite  method.  With 
thumbs  and  toes  tied  together,  the  wretch 
was  thrown  into  the  water ;  he  proved  to 
be  a  veritable  wizard,  for  he  floated  like 
a  duck,  and  was  dragged  oat  and  to  the 
gallows  amid  the  cheers  of  the  mob. 

Not  far  behind  Bory  in  interest  is  Ips- 
wich, the  Qaeen  of  the  Eastern  lowlands — 
a  port,  though  far  inland,  and  lying  grace- 
fully on  the  banks  of  a  noble  estuary.    And 
Gjpeswick,  as  the  name  is  written  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  chronicle,  was  an  important 
town  long  before  the  Conquest    Indeed, 
this  last  ealamity  was  almost  the  ruin  of 
the  place.     While  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
fessor there  were  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  burgesses,  men  of  substance  and 
heads  of  houses,  when  Domesday  was  com- 
piled only  one  hundred  and  ten  were  forth- 
coming to  be  answerable  for  the  King's 
dues,  while  a  hundred  poor  burgesses  comd 
pay  little  or  nothing,  and  three  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  houses  were  standing 
empty — a  sad,  silent  chronicle  of  ruined 
homes  and  desolate   hearths.      Ipswich, 
however,    soon    regained    a  part  of  its 
former    prosperity,    and    was    able    to 
pay  handsomely  for  a  charter  from  the 
impecunious  John. 

In  the  reign  (rf  Edward  the  Third  the  town 
lost  its  privueges  for  a  time  in  a  whimsical 
manner.    Some  sailors  of  the  port  were  at- 
tending the  assizes  in  the  town,  and,  tired 
of  the  protracted  proceedings  and  endless 
delays,  thev  played  off  a  little  joke  upon  the 
Jndga   His  Lordship,  whose  name  has  been 
preserved  as  William  Sharford,  having  lin- 
gered a  long  while,  as  Judges  were  wont, 
over  his  dinner  and  wine  of  Cyprus,  the 
inoipatient  sailors,  in  a  frolic,  scaled  the 
bench  of  Justice,  and,  while  one  bestowed 
himself  with  mock  dignity  in  the  Judy's 
seat,  another,  as  crier,  called  on  WiUuim 
Sharford  to  come  forth  and  save  his  fine. 
The  Judge,  whom  eating  and  drinking  had^ 
rendered  rather  crusty  than  jovial,  took 
the  matter  in  high  dudgeon.  It  was  some- 
thing more  than  oontmnpt  of  court :  the 
crime  was  in  the  nature  of  high  treason, 
and  the  good-natured  magistrates  of  the 
town  failing  to  lay  tiie  rogues  by  the  heels 
to  await  the  sentence  of  the  law,  the  Judge 
pexvoaded  the  King  that  the  royal  dignity 
was   invaded,  so  uat  he  took  the  town 
into  hia  own  royal  hands.    But  this  lasted 
only  a  year,  when  things  went  on  as  before. 
To  most  people  Ipswich  inevitably  sug- 
flresta  the  famous  butcher's  son  of  that  town. 


Though  it  is  not  at  all  clearly  established 
that  the  elder  Wolsey  ^as  indeed  a  butcher, 
yet  the  universal  tradition  to  that  effect 
goes  a  long  way  to  command  belief.  And 
the  Cardinal  as  naturally  suggests  the 
Cardinal's  College,  one  of 

Those  twins  of  learning  that  he  raised  in  thee, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford ;  one  of  which  fell  with  hira, 
Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it. 

Of  this  College  only  the  gateway  is  in 
existence — a  handsome,  but  not  magnifi- 
cent archway  of  brick. 

But  more  in  character  with  the  Ipswich 
of  to-day  are  the  memories  it  excites  of  one 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  actually  the  greatest, 
of  our  English  painters — Gainsborough 
He,  too,  is  racy  of  Suffolk,  and  was  born 
at  Sudbury,  just  where  the  real  Suffolk 
scenery  commences ;  where  of  every  stump 
or  old  cottage,  or  picturesque  bit  of  hedee- 
bank,  the  youth  made  a  sketch  or  study. 
To  London  he  went  in  due  time,  and  made 
such  professional  studies  as  were  open  to 
him;  but  Suffolk  drew  him  back,  and 
having  secured  a  wife  with  a  comfortable 
little  income  of  her  own,  he  was  able  to 
work  at  his  leisure,  and  indeed,  at  Ipswich, 
executed  some  of  his  very  finest  works. 
When  Mr.  Thicknesse,  amateur  and  vir- 
tuoso, the  newly-appointed  governor  of 
Landguard  Fort,  first  visited  the  artist,  he 
found  him  in  a  house  at  six  pounds  a  year, 
contentedly  painting  priceless  pictures  for 
fifteen  guineas  apiece.  Are  any  of  those 
fifteen -guinea  pictures  still  left  in  the 
neighbourhood  f 

Gainsborough  painted  for  Thicknesse  a 
picture  of  the  Landguard  Fort  and  sur- 
rounding land  and  sea  scape,  which  the 
governor  carried  to  London  and  had  en- 
graved by  Major.  The  picture  itself  has 
perished  from  damp  and  neglect,  but  the 
engraving  may  still  be  met  with.  In 
time,  through  the  influence  and  advice 
of  Thicknesse,  Gainsborough  removed  to 
Bath,  and  then  to  London;  but  was 
never,  perhaps,  happier  than  among 
the  honest  folk  of  his  native  county. 
One  of  the  artist's  intimates  was  Joshua 
Kirby,  son  of  John  Kirby,  the  "  Suffolk 
traveller,"  quoted  in  the  early  part  of  this 
article.  He  began  life  as  a  house-painter, 
but  worked  round  to  higher  branches  of 
the  art,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  perspective 
which  brou^t  him  into  notice  among 
artists.  And  he,  too,  gravitated  towards 
London,  where  he  setded  presently,  and 
became  one  of  the  set  that  moved  about 
the  great  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  King 
made  him  derk  of  works  at  Eew,  and  there 
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he  published  his  Magnom  Opus,  an  elabora- 
tion of  his  fonner  treatise.  AndJoshoahad 
a  daughter,  Saiah,  who  became  the  famous 
Mrs.  Trimmer,  whose  Easy  Lessons  have 
drawn  such  woefd  tears  from  infant  eyes, 
but  who  deservesi  nevertheless,  her  modest 
niche  among  the  worthies  of  Suffolk. 


A  PIRATE  CREW. 


In  their  way — and  what  manner  of  way 
it  was  will  be  seen  presently — the  Pirates 
of  Floodgate  Street  were  a  formidable 
crew,  and  Captain  Trunkey,  their  chief, 
both  by  election  and  aggression,  was,  as 
became  such  a  character,  an  especially 
truculent  personaee.  Captain  was,  with 
him,  a  courtesy  tiUe,  nor  was  Trunkey,  as 
will  probably  be  supposed,  his  legal  sur- 
name— ^the  name  by  wnich,  for  instimce,  he 
figured  on  the  charge-sheet  of  the  metro- 
politan police-court  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  whidi  his  crew  wrought  their  deeds 
of  piUaga  Trunkey  was  a  sobriquet  be- 
stowed upon  him  in  playful  allusion  to 
the  fact  that,  in  relation  to  his  face,  which 
was  small,  his  nose  assumed  tmnk-lSke  pro- 
portions. His  Slawkenbergian  proboscis 
was  protty  well  matched  by  a  portentously 
large  mouth,  which  his  firiends  wero  wont 
to  speiJc  of  as  lus  "gap.''  In  addition  to 
this,  he  was  deeply  and  abundantly  be- 
freckled,  and  had  a  shock  of  hair  so  fiery- 
red  that  even  the  toning-down  effects  of 
dirt  could  scarcely  dim  its  lurid  brightness. 
Taken  on  the  whole,  therefore,  the  Captain's 
countenance,  if  not  a  pleasant,  was  a 
striking  one  to  behold. 

He  was  not  of  the  conventional  "  penny 
plain,  or  twopence  coloured  "  type  of  pirate 
chieC  True,  he  was  generally  big-booted, 
in  the  sense  that  his  Doots  wero  "  sizes  " 
too  large  for  him,  but  they  were  ordinary 
"trotter-cases,"  not  the  piratical  jack- 
boots of  nautical  melodrama.    He  woro  no 

udy  tunic  or  tasselled  cap,  and  though 
e  did  wear  a  belt,  it  was  not  of  the  broad- 
bucUed,  "  sea-rover  "  pattern.  It  was  of 
"  home  manufacturo  —  an  improvised 
arrangement  of  broken  braces  and  knotted 
rope-ends,  and  it  held  in  it  no  armoury  of 
dirks  and  pistols.  The  only  weapons  of 
offence  employed  by  the  Captain  wero  a 
dub-like  stick,  or  "neddy,"  and  <*'arf 
bricks,"  in  the  "  eavin  "  of  which  latter 
he  was  a  noted  expert  Still,  if,  as  is 
sometimes  argued,  rag^^edness  gives  pic- 
turesqueness,  the  Captam  must  mive  been 
a  highly  picturesque  figure.    His  clothes 
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wero  always  brilliant  examples  of 
looped  and  windowed  style  ot  raggedneoi 
They  hung  about  him  in  a  freely-flattering 
fashion,  and  wero  ever  as  dirty  as  ragged. 
But  they  wero  worn  with  a  bold,  brigand- 
like  air  that  "carried  them  off"  vith 
something  of  effectiveness — ^ave  Bome 
touch  of  artistic  relief  to  a  picture  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  solely  em- 
blematical of  squalor.  The  getting  in  and 
out  of  such  garments  must  have  been  i 
work  of  time  and  skill,  but  the  Captain 
minimised  his  labour  in  that  respect  by 
deeping  in  his  clotiies,  save  in  very  warm 
weather. 

To  come  to  a  prosaic  explanatbn,  the 
Pirates  of  Floodgate  Street,  indnding 
their  large-nosed  cmef ,  wero  of  a  distinctly 
modem  kind — wero  self- dubbed  "Boy 
Pirates,"  ranging  from  ten  to  fourteen 
vears  of  aga  Thero  aro  boy  pirates  and 
boy  pirates.  Thero  aro  boy  pirates  of  the 
respectable  classes,  who  work  off  their 
romantic  notions  in  talk,oratthewoi8t^by 
the  purchase  of  pistols,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  only  harmful  to  their  ownen, 
or  by  tiie  purloining  from  the  parental 
cupboard  of  tins  of  biscuits  or  poti  of 
jam,  wiUi  a  vague  view  to  buccaneering 
expeditions  to  the  Spanish  Mam.  Bat  the 
Pirates  of  Floodgate  Street  wen  not  of  this 
mild-mannered  stamp.      Thero  were  no 

Erovisions  in  their  parontal  cupboards  to 
e  requisitioned,  and  if  thero  had  been, 
and  they  had  aonezoJ  them,  they  wonid 
have  received  such  "  quiltings  "  at  parental 
hands — ^widding  the  bucUe^nd  of  leathern 
waist-straps — as  would  have  feelingly  con- 
vinced them  thero  was  "  no  romance  in 
that"  Their  depredations  wero  committed 
at  the  expense  of  such  of  the  public  as  had 
portable  and  snatchable  property  to  loee, 
upon  childron  entrusted  with  money  to  go 
errands,  women — ^notably  old  women— oat 
marketing,  shopkeepers,  and  proprietor!  of 
houses  to  let  The  ^ang  wero  "  a  mark'' 
on  empty  houses,  which  they  would  oflen 
strip  to  their  boards,  and  sometimes  of 
their  boarda  Occasionally  they  would 
engage  on  a  long  shoro  ezpediti<m,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  would  "  convey  "  any- 
thing not  too  hot  or  too  heavy  that  they 
came  across  in  unguarded  boats,  or  barges, 
or  wharves.  But  these  raids  were  epi 
sodical;  in  a  general  way  the  ¥hoAp^ 
Stroet  crow  wero  land  piratea  iney 
cherished  no  glorious  desien  of  seixiDg 
a  ship  and  hoisting  the  black  flag.  Their 
thefts  wero  not  with  a  view  to  eqmppnig 
a  pirate  barque  of  the  future,  bat  wiUi  an 
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eye  to  preaent  dealings  with  marine-store 
keepers. 

It  was  said  that  each  member  of  the  gang 

was  sworn  in  by  an  oath  which  they,  at 

any  rate,  considered  terrific  and  binding, 

and  they  avowedly  took  a   swaggering, 

"bold,  ImmI  man''  sort  of  pride  in  beins 

regarded  as  a  terror  to  the  neighbourhooa 

As  a  Bunple  matter  of  fact,  they  were 

thorough-paced  young  ruffians.    Whether 

or  not  they  were  sworn  to  each  other, 

they  ceriaimy  swore  a  great  deal  at  each 

other,  and  at  people  and  things  in  general 

Apart  even  from  blasphemy  and  slang, 

their  language   was   anythmg   but  that 

of  the  poets,  and  their  actions  were  often 

wantonly  vicious.    They  would  slang,  or 

bustle,  or  chivy  the  strangers  who  entered 

within  their  gates,  and  from  hiding-places, 

in  which   they   were    practically    secure 

against  pursuit  or  capture,  they  would  in 

sheer  "cussedness"  discharge  volleys  of 

stones  at  unoffending  passers-by,  sometimes 

with   serious   results.      More    than    one 

inhabitant  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  of  such 

outsiders  as  have  to  nrequent  it  for  business 

purposes,  will  carry  to  their  graves  the 

marks  of  wounds  inflicted  in  ^is  way  by 

the  Pirates  of  Floodgate  Street 

With  every  allowance  made  for  romantic 
notions,  and  the  principle  involved  in  the 
adage  that  boys  will  be  boys,  this  particu- 
lar   band    of  pin^tes  were   undoubtedly 
'*a  bad  lot"    That  they  were  so,  however, 
was  not  wholly  their  fault.      To  a  con- 
siderable extent  it  was  their  misfortune. 
Their  undesirable  characteristics  were,  as 
already  intimatedi  such  as  would  be  looked 
for  as  a  natural  outcome  of  their  social 
environment    For  Floodgate  Street  was 
the   most  outcast   street   of   an   outcast 
quarter  of  the  great  city.    It  was  a  street 
in  which  nondescript  workers  of  the  "poor 
bat  honest "  orders  were  mingled  with  the 
no-visible-means-of-eupport    and   habitual 
criminal  classes.    There  were  two  common 
lodging-houses  in  it,  to  which  only  the 
[owest    grades   of    tramps   and   beggars 
resorted.     Its  private  dwellings  were  let 
>ff   in    tenements,  each  room  having  its 
amily,  and  some  of  them  more  than  a 
iamily — a  lodffer  or  two  "thrown  iil" 
'overty  in  its  direst  shapes,  drunkenness 
n  its  moat  brutalising  forms,  crime  in  its 
lost  sordid  and*least  remunerative  guises, 
ad  all  their  permanent  abiding-places  in 
i.      Through  its  length  and  breadth— -or, 
ither,    narrowness  —  it   was  a    material 
ubodicnent  of  dirt  and  dilapidation,  and 
abounded  in  evil  sights,  and  sounds,  and 


smells.  It  goes  without  saying,  therefore, 
that  it  was  a  street  in  the  homes  of 
which  the  graces  of  life  were  unknown, 
and  the  practice  of  the  decencies  of  life 
impossible,  even  where  there  might 
have  been  a  desire  to  observe  them.  In 
such  a  street,  children  were  subjected 
to  comparatively  primitive  conditions 
of  existence.  Muiy  of  the  parents 
had  neither  the  means,  leisure,  or  inclina- 
tion to  "bring  up"  their  children  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  From 
the  time  they  could  crawl  the  children 
had  for  the  most  part  to  "  tumble  up  "  as 
best  they  could,  and  they  were  early  ex- 
pected to  turn  out  to  "  cut  their  own  grass," 
and  not  unfrequently  to  cut  some  for  their 
parents  also.  That  children  reared  amid 
Such  conditioning  environment  will  be 
more  or  less  rough  and  vicious,  is  certain. 
And  the  Pirates  of  Floodgate  Street  were 
the  more  rough  and  vicious  of  the  juveniles 
of  their  neighbourhood. 

Even  pirates  are  not  always  on  the  war- 
path, and  the  Floodgate  Street  crew  might 
occasionally  be  seen  "  carousing."  In  some 
of  their  expeditions,  or  "lur]^"they  had 
hidden  away,  until  required  for  use,  a 
zinc  house -pail  —  presumably  stolen — 
which  they  had  perforated  with  holes 
in  the  bottom  and  sides.  This  mounted 
upon  an  open  work  pedestal  of  bricks, 
and  Med  with  wood,  coal,  and  coke, 
made  a  fairly  good  camp-fire,  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  pirates  roasted  potatoes  and 
cooked  whatever  other  viands  they  might 
have  secured  towards  a  feast  They 
had  no  caves  wherein  to  camp,  and  sought 
no  barren  wastes.  Their  favourite  carous- 
ing grounds  were  certain  alleys  running 
between  Floodgate  Street,  and  another 
street  of  Uie  same  character— alleys  with 
very  narrow  entrances,  but  widening  into 
something  like  squares  in  the  middle, 
and  at  ea^  end  of  which  a  sentinel  could 
be  placed.  It  is  due  to  the  publicans  of 
the  neighbourhood  to  say  that  they  would 
not  allow  the  pirates  to  drink  on  their 
premises,  but  seeing  that  in  such  localities 
it  is  generiJly  chiQren  who  are  sent  for 
drink  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises, 
they  could  scarcely  avoid  serving  the  pirates 
in  their  "  own  jugs."  Fiery  rum  or  spark- 
ling wine,  is,  of  course,  the  proper  drink 
for  pirates,  but  the  Floodgate  Street  crew 
could  not  ''run  to"  rum,  and  they  had 
probably  never  looked  upon  the  wine 
when  it  was  red.  The  liquor  upon  which 
they  caroused  was  "  four  ale,"  and  a  pot  of 
it,  among  eight  pirates  subscribing  a  half- 
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penny  each,  did  no  preat  harm.  Indeed, 
in  this  connection,  it  might  be  said  that 
the  pirates  were  friends  to  temperance — ^in 
a  sense.  In  the  sense,  that  is,  that  when 
they  came  npon  any  helplesslydninken  man 
or  woman,  they  regwled  such  horrible 
example  as  a  helot  providentially  delivered 
into  their  hands  to  make  them  sport  and 
profit  Any  snatchable  property  that  the 
inebriates  might  have  abont  them  was 
looked  upon  as  legitimate  spoil,  and  on  the 
principle  of  business  first,  was  instantly 
grabbed  by  the  gang.  Then  came  plea- 
sure— such  pleasure  as  savages  may  be  sup- 
posed to  feel  when  they  have  a  captive  foe 
at  the  stake — the  pleasure  of  baiting  a 
«  human  "  incapable  of  effective  resistuice 
or  reprisal  Havins  been  robbed,  tiie 
victims  were  hustled  and  pelted  until 
goaded  into  making  a  rush  at  their  tor- 
mentors, when,  of  course,  they  went  down. 
This  was  the  golden  opportunity  of  the 
pirates.  With  a  triumphant  whoop  they 
would  literally  fall  upon  tiie  prostrate 
"lushington,"  bash  him — or  her — about 
"  promiscuous,"  and  roll  him  in  the  mud 
or  dust  During  these  proceedings  they 
would  yell  with  delight,  and  having  worked 
their  wills,  swagger  away  with  an  air  that 
said,  "We  know  we  are  dare-devils  and 
heroes,  and  have  just  performed  a  notable 
achievement,  but  still  we  will  try  not  to 
be  too  proud." 

The  ^  Pirates  of  Floodgate  Street  were 
so  far  like  stage-pirates  that  when  carous- 
ing they  were  a  good  deal  given  to  song. 
But  their  songs  were  not  of  the  briny  deep, 
the  ocean  wave,  the  pirate's  life,  or  the 
like.  They  were  of  the  land,  and  modem, 
as  for  instance.  Up  to  Dick,  That's  Where 
You  Make  a  Mistake,  The  Strict  Q  T,  Can 
You  Lend  My  Mother  a  Saucepan,  and 
Mickey's  on  tne  Booze.  These  are — save 
the  mark! — modem  comic  songs,  and  the 
musical  indinings  of  the  pirates  were  de- 
cidedly towards  the  comic,  though  they 
occasionally  indulged  in  such  popular  sen- 
timental ditties  as  Only  a  Pansy  Blossom, 
We  never  Speak  as  we  Pass  By,  or  Wait 
Till  the  Clouds  Eoll  By,  Jenny.  Captain 
Trankey  rather  fancied  himself  in  the 
singing  line.  His  favourite  song  was  en- 
titled. What  Does  Your  Mother  Say  ?  This 
composition  is  supposed  to  be  sung  by  a 
dissipated  labourer,  who,  coming  home  in- 
toxicated, is  in  fear  of  a  "  tongue-dressing  " 
from  his  wife.  Near  his  own  door  he 
meets  his  son,  and  addresses  him  in  the 
words  which  form  the  chorus  of  the 
song: 


Oh,  what  does  your  mother  say,  JohoDV,  my  Ud! 
Has  she  been  rounding  upon  your  old  Ha  ? 
JuBt  step  in  and  see  if  she**  down  upon  dm. 
And  111  wait  for  you  just  round  the  corner. 

Captain  Trunkey,  as   will   be  leadilj 
imagined,  was  not  a  modest  yoath.   On 
what  he  conceived  to  be  his  own  meriti 
he  was   not  dumb,  and  he  claimed  high 
merit  in  relation  to  his  execution  of  this 
sons.    He  could  sing  it^  he  was  wont  to  lay, 
as  uiough  he  had  Men  bom  to  it,  "Blbg 
out"  its  patter,  or  "spoken  parts,"  like  shell- 
ing peas;  while,  as  to  the  "haotion,''  he 
was  given  to  add,  it  came  to  him  as  easj 
as  drawing  on  an  old  stocking.    When 
"  obliging    with  What  Does  Your  Mothei 
Say,  he  would  <*  make  up  "  to  the  extent  of 
ruddling  his  face^  cocking  his  hat  on  one 
side,  sticking  a  short  pipe  in  his  *'  gilU,'' 
and  assummg  a  staggering  gait  andjeottJ 
limpness  of  limb  supposed  to  be  mdiotiTe 
o{  a  state  of  drunkenness.     If  he  wm  at 
all  an  observant  boy,  the  Captain's  "^if 
on  the  latter  point  ought  to  have  been  a 
good  one,  for  as  an  inhabitant  of  Flood- 
gate Street,  he    had  abundant  opportn- 
nity  for  noting  all  kinds  and  degrees  of 
intoxication. 

The   pirates  picked  up  their  mosical 
notions  in  a  certain  palace  of  delight  ot 
which  they  were  frequenters.    Notapttan 
of  delight  as  imagined — and  we  would  fain 
hope  foreshadowed — ^bv  Mr.  Besant»  boi 
the  existiuff  substitute  tor  such  a  palace*- 
a  music-haU.     With  its  glare  of  gas  and 
glitter  of  gilt,  and  glass,  and  colour,  it  was,  | 
as  comparad  with  the  home  surrounding  ' 
of  the  pirates,  a  seeming  embodiment  of , 
the  halls  of  daazling  Ught.    Though  the 
patrons  of  its  higher  priced  parts  were  bot  i 
Arrys — and  third-rate  specimens  at  that- 
they  were,  in  the  estimation  of  the  pirates,  i 
'*  tip-top    swells,"    dashing    and    gildod  , 
youths  whom  a  boy  of  spirit  would  dowtU 
to  keep  in  Ids  mind's  eye,  and  buOd  hua- 1 
self  upon.    The  "  lion  conuques  "  of  the 
stage,  the   pirates    counted    as   high  op 
among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth    Mis  i 
Yictorine  Vere  de  Vere,  Miss  Millicent 
Montmorency,  the  Sisters  Aubrey,  and  the 
other  shapely  and   showy    ''lady  aeno^ 
comics"  of  the  establishment^  the  pirates 
regarded  with  enthusiastic  and  unbounded 
a£niration.    Altogether,  their  musio-hal} 
was  to  the  pirates  as  the  earthly  paradise. 
and  in  seeking  it  they  went  npon  the  plsn 
suggested  by  the  Salvation  Anny  hymn : 

If  yon  cant  get  in  at  the  pearly  gates 
Get  over  the  garden  wall. 

When  they  had  not  suflScient  "browna'to 
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Eaj  for  admission  within  the  portals  tiiey 
ecame  watchers  on  the  threshold.  They 
huDs  about  the  doors  trying  to  beg  or  snatch 
re-aamiBsion  checks,  and  failing  that  they 
appeared  to  derive  a  certain  amount  of 
gratification  from  being  informed  from 
time  to  time  who  was  ''on/'  and  what  he 
or  she  was  "  tipping  'em."  What  checks 
they  sacceeded  in  getting  were  generally 
obtamed  frem  yonng  people  who  were 
probably  visiting  the  hall  '* unbeknown" 
to  parents  or  employers,  but  who,  in  any 
case,  had  to  be  home  early — ^young  people 
whom  the  bold  pirates  despised,  but 
flattered,  for  the  sake  of  the  checks. 
Tranke/s  crew  were  themselves  children 
of  the  n^ht  They  were  always  out  of 
doors  late,  and  if  any  necessity  arose  for 
their  "  bunking  oat "  for  the  night,  it  was 
no  great  hardship  for  tiiem  to  do  so. 

The  pirates  were  also  supporters  of  a 
local  theatrical  enterprise,  in  the  shape  of 
a  threepenny  "gaff."  At  that  temple  of 
the  drama,  tiie  plays  presented  were  of  a 
type  that  playgoers  other  than  "gaffers" 
fondly  imaffine  to  be  extinct  In  them,  the 
poor,  but  virtaoos  maiden  and  lovely  village 
rose,  the  "mustachioed"  libertine,  the 
comic  "dang -my- buttons"  countryman, 
the  stalking,  cloak  -  wearing,  ha-ha-ing 
villain,  nightly  revisit  the  glimpses  of 
the  gaslight.  Onnpowder — of  a  particularl  v 
sulpnurous  quality  —  is  freely  ezpendea, 
and  dagger  and  broadsword  combats  occur 
it  frequent  intervals.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  action,  the  "machinations" 
>f  the  "mustachioed"  plotter  against 
irirtue  are  successful,  and  the  villain 
vho  carries  out  his  "  behests,"  and 
'removes  obstacles  from  his  path,"  is 
mbrued  to  the  eyebrows  in  be-lood.  But 
n  the  end  virtue  triunophs,  and  vice  is  de- 
eated  and  puni^ed.  This  is  strong  meat, 
»at  it  soits  the  dramatic  tastes  of  the 
:affer8,  though  many  of  them  are  little 
lore  than  babes.  At  their  gaff,  the 
Uoodgate  Street  crew  were  hononrablv 
istingoiahed  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
[ley  roared  themselves  hoarse  in  applaud- 
ig  the  elaborately-expressed  but  highly 
irtuous  sentiments  of  the  "good"  char 
ictersy  and  yah-ing  1  at  the  villain. 
So  much  for  the  pirates  when  on  pleasure 
ant.  On  business  they  were,  perhaps, 
ren  a  more  interesting  spectacle  than 
hen  pleasuring— putting  aside  for  the 
oment  the  question  of  morality.  The 
)ftne88  with  which  Captain  Tmnkey, 
covered  "  by  two  or  three  of  his  crew, 
3ald  "nick  a  Uock-omament"  from  a 


butcher's-shop  was  admirable  in  its  way. 
The  patience  and  perseverance  with  which 
he  would  watch  for  his  opportunity,  and 
the  decision  and  dash  with  which  he 
would  make*  his  "  snatch,"  were  empha- 
tically worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The 
bagging  of  vegetables  to  go  with  the  "  block 
ornaments  "  being  considered  mere  journey 
work,  was  left  to  subordinate  members  of 
the  band.  The  comprehensive  glance  with 
which  the  Captain  would  take  in  the  possi- 
bilities— or  impossibilities — for  "  nicking  " 
operations  in  a  workyard  or  other  place 
into  which  he  had  penetrated  for  an 
instant  to  pick  up  his  ragged  cap,  which 
some  comrade  had  in  play  thrown  in, 
was  a  thing  to  remember.  So  also 
was  the  style,  the  actual  order  and  method 
underlying  the  seeming  confusion,  in  which 
the  gang  would  storm  a  small  shop  kept  by 
an  old  woman,  or  minded  for  the  time 
bein^  by  a  child.  The  unerring  accuracy 
of  aim  with  which  they  would  strike 
children  on  the  hand  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  ensure  their  dropping  their  school  pence 
or  errand-money  could  only  have  been 
acquired  by  constant  practice.  As  back- 
yard poachers  or  "nickers"  of  poultry, 
pigeons,  or  rabbits^.they  were — ^judged  by 
resultB---8peGialljr  skilful  and  daring.  In 
the  illegal  pursuit  of  larger  live  game  they 
were  not  so  successful.  Over  an  attempt 
to  steal  a  goat  two  of  the  crew  were  taken 
by  the  police,  and  sentenced  to  be  birched ; 
while  in  trying  to  walk  off  with  a  donkey 
from  the  kitchen  in  which  it  was  stabled, 
and  which  also  served  its  owner  as  living 
and  sleeping  room,  the  valiant  Captain  came 
in  for  a  tremendous  "quilting."  His  cal- 
culations had  been  reasonably  well  made, 
but  the  fates  were  aeainst  hiuL  The  owner 
was  sleeping  the  ueep  of  the  drunken, 
and  was  therefore  thought  to  be  safe, 
but  his  "moke,"  on  bemg  grabbed,  he- 
haw'd  so  tenriiically  as  to  awake  him. 
Being  awake  he  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
elanoe,  went  for  Trunkey  with  a  mad- 
drunk  rush,  and  administered  such  punish- 
ment as  put  the  pirate  chief  on  the  sick-list 
for  a  fortnight  The  operations  of  the 
pirates  in  the  poaching,  house-stripping, 
and  other  leading  lines  were,  however, 
carried  on  under  circumstances  that 
afforded  outsiders  but  little  opportunity  of 
studying  their  methods  from  the  standpoint 
of  robbery  as  a  fine  art 

The  pirates  of  Floodeate  Street  have 
here  been  spoken  of  in  me  past  tense,  for 
the  band  has  for  the  present  been  scotched. 
The  pdlice  and  School  Board  authorities 
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combined  have,  after  prolonged  exertions, 

Kt  sacceeded  in  breaking  np  the  crew, 
e  brighter  stars  of  the  constellation,  in- 
dadins  the  Captain,  have  been  "put  away," 
have  been  sent  to  industrial  schools  or 
training-shipa  Thus  disorganised  and 
deprived  of  their  leaders,  the  others  have 
''knocked  under."  Some  of  them  are 
attending  school,  while  the  remainder  are 
simply  guilty  of  truancy,  unassociated 
with  larceny.  Such  depredations  as  those 
of  tibe  Pirates  of  Flood^te  Street  could  not 
be  indulged  in  with  entire  impunity.  From 
time  to  time  members  of  the  gan^  were 
captured,  and  taken  before  the  magistrate, 
by  whom,  however,  they  were  generally 
referred  to  the  School  Board.  The  latter 
body  knew  them  without  any  reference.  The 

Eirates  were  one  and  all  among  its  hard 
argaina.  The  parents  of  the  boys  had  been 
summoned  by  the  Board  and  fined,  and, 
in  some  instuices  imprisoned,  repeatedly; 
but  though  they  had  been  punished,  the 
boys  had  not  been  got  to  school  Some 
of  them,  it  is  true,  had  attended  school 
fairly  well  up  to  the  period  at  which 
tiiey  had  joined  the  ranks  of  the  pirate 
band.  They  could  read,  and  turned  that 
accomplishment  to  account  by  reading  to 
their  companions  from  Charley  Peace ;  or. 
The  Burglar  and  the  Beauty,  The  Boy 
Bushrangers,  The  WOd  Boys  of  London, 
and  other  "dreadfuls"  of  a  like  character. 
When  summoned,  the  parents  invariably 
pleaded  that  the  boys  were  beyond  con- 
trol, and  seeing  that^  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  were  not  controlled,  and  bid  fair  to 
become  criminals,  the  Board  was  ulti- 
mately, on  the  principle  of  choosing 
the  lesser  of  two  evils,  fain  to  accept  the 
plea  in  some  of  tiie  worst  cases,  and  to 
consign  the  boys  to  institutions  in  which 
they  would  be  under  control.  In  other 
cases,  where  the  boy  was  charged  with 
theft  for  a  second  or  third  time,  tiie  magi- 
strate made  an  order  for  his  committal  to 
an  industrial  school  without  further  delay. 
The  latter  was  Captain  Trunkey's  case. 
We  saw  him  as  he  was  taken  to  court  on 
the  day  of  his  last  appearance  there,  and 
he  bore  Umself  as  became  his  name  and 
fame.  It  was  on  a  Monday  morning,  and 
he  had  been  locked  up  from  the  previous 
Saturday  night,  when  he  had  been  arrested 
red-handed  in  an  attempt  to  **  sneak  a  till." 
In  company  with  a  number  of  other 
*' morning  charges,"  he  had  to  be  con- 
veyed in  the  van  from  the  police-station 


to  the  court  The  usual  crowd  that  wit- 
nesses the  departure  of  the  van  wu  duly 
assembled,  and  the  Captain,  knowing  that 
numbers  of  those  composing  it  were  his 
friends  and  admirers,  rose  to  the  oecarioiL 
As  he  had  to  move  at  a  jog-trot  to  keep 
pace  with  the  stalwart  constable  who  held 
him  by  the  arm,  he  emerged  from  the 
station-gates  in  a  rather  Jack-in-the-box 
fashion.  When  fully  in  sight,  however, 
he  steadied  himself,  put  nis  free  am 
"  akimbo,"  set  back  his  head,  and  aAsoouDg 
— as  well  as  he  could — ^the  mamier  of  i 
*'  laon  Comique,"  trolled  oat,  as  he  ira 
scuffled  along : 

O  ain't  I  hMvinff  a  dax« 
Enjoying  myself  in  tms  way  I 
O  it's  proper,  you  know, 
And  I  do  like  it  lo. 

O  ain't  I  having  a  day. 

Still  singinj^,  he  was  literally  "  chofiked " 
into  the  van,  its  door  closed  upon  him,  ind 
he  had  looked  his  last  on  liberty  for  some 
years  to  come.  Within  the  hour,  the  oidei 
for  his  detention,  till  the  age  of  fiizteen, 
upon  an  industrial-school  traiung-ship,  was 
made. 

As  just  said,  the  Floodgate  Street  gi&g 
is  scotched — ^but  only  scotched.    E'en  in 
their  ashes  lives  their  wonted  fires,  and  (hey 
will  blaze  out  again.    Boy-pirates  of  the 
Floodgate  Street  stamp  are  now  a  cIsbb- 
are  the  forerunners  of  the  street-rongbs 
who   have    "made  themselves  felt"  so 
much  of   late.     We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  diminution  of  juveule  ciime, 
and,  measured  by  the  number  of  commit^ 
ments  to  prison,  no  doubt  juvenile  ciiiDe 
has  materially  decreased.     But  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  decrease  is  not  all  cleir 
gain  to  the  cause  of  order.     Indastml 
schools  have  multiplied  in  our  midst,  awl 
are  all  full  to  overflowing.      Bat  socb 
statistics  as  can  be  gathered  concenung  dt^ 
after  careers  of   those  who  have  pssied 
through  them,  are  by  no  means  of  sacb& 
ffratifying  nature  as  might  reasonablf  be 
desired.    Numbers  of  these  *'  Indostrub'' 
undoubtedly  go  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
"rough"   and  "comer   men"   dasseB-; 
classes  of  which,  at  this  present  day,  i^ 
may  safely  be  said  they  have  increased, 
are  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished. 
If   they  are    to    be  diminished  on  the 
principle  of  nipping  an  evil  in  the  bod, 
our  bov-pirates,  though  "amoodng  li^^ 
cusses '  enouKh,  from  some  points  of  vie** 
will,  from  ottier  standpoints,  have  to  be 
regarded  as  a  serious  social  problem. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


"A  LITTLE  conntiy-gjrl  who  is  playing 
fast  and  loose  with  him."  The  words  kept 
repeating  themselves  with  a  painful  itera- 
tion in  Lucy's  mind,  more  especially  on 
those  days  when  Phil  had  dawdled  away 
the  best  half  of  the  morning  in  the  society 
of  ElUnor  and  herself. 

She  conjured  up  a  picture  of  the  said 
"  little  country-girl/'  which,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured, neither  Edie's  best  friend  nor  her 
worst  enemy  would  have  recognised.  She 
must  be,  so  Lucy  decided,  before  anything 
else  a  heartless,  unblushing  coquette — one 
who  tried  to  win  men's  hearts  without 
having  quite  made  up  her  mind  whether  or 
^  not  she  wished  to  keep  them  when  won. 

''Playing  fast  and  loose"  must  mean 
that  if  it  meant  anything.     Of  course  she 
must  have  beauty  of   a  certain  sort,  or 
opportunity  for  "  playing  fast  and  loose " 
^  would  not  be  vouchsafed  to  her ;  but  it 
'  could  only  be  ''  of  a  certain  sort,''  for  the 
words   "Uttle  country-girl"  did  not  seem 
to  imply  beauty  of  a  refined  type;  also 
they  suggested  the  idea — at  least  to  Lucy's 
mind — ^that  this  beauty  "  of  a  certain  sort" 
was  the  young  lady's  chief  and  one  qualifica- 
tion for  playing  her  game  of  fast  and  loose. 
Her  intellectual  attainments  were  possibly 
nil;    her  moral  nature,  no  doubt^  at  an 
equally  low  ebb. 

Thus  Edie  Fairfax  stood  personified  to 
Lucy's  imagination. 

Aiid  a  tiresome,  haunting  personification 
it  was  too.  Do  what  she  would,  go  where 
she  -^vould,  Lucy  somehow  could  not  shake 
[lerself  free  from  it  Did  she  andEUinorgo 
for  a  walk,  a  drive,  or  sit  in  cosy  silence 
crackling  fire,  this  ''little  country- 
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girl "  seemed  to  force  herself  upon  them  an 
unwelcome,  uninvited  third.  Did  Phil 
come  in  for  half  an  hour's  chat — as  he  did 
so  often  during  those  foggy,  frosty  momines 
which  set  in  l^fore  Christmas — the  "  little 
country-girl "  somehow  seemed  to  make  her 
presence  felt  in  the  room,  and  Lucy  as  she 
sat  quiet  and  all  but  unnoticed  in  a  comer, 
would  find  herself  wondering  over  her 
ways,  her  looks,  her  doings,  in  a  manner 
that  was  quite  unaccountable  to  herself. 

For  instance,  when  Phil's  eyes  wandered, 
as  they  so  often  did  now,  to  Ellinor's 
face,  wonderingly,  enquiringly,  yet  always 
admiringly,  she  found  herself  saying :  "  I 
wonder  if  he  looks  in  that  way  at  'the 
little  country-gurl '  I "  When  Phil  would 
suddenly  and  unaccountably  change  his 
seat — to  Lucy's  fancy  it  seemed  for  the 
whole  and  sole  purpose  of  getting  a  view 
of  the  beautiful  Ellmor  from  another 
angle — she  would  say  to  herself :  "  I 
wonder  if  the  '  little  country-girl '  could 
stand  being  looked  at  from  so  many 
points  of  view  1 "  And  last  of  all,  as  it 
so  often  happened  when  EUinor  would 
rise  from  her  chair  and  say  she  had  an 
engagement  somewhere  or  other,  and  must 
go,  and  Phil  would  rise  also  to  take  his 
leave,  and  their  eyes  would  be  on  a  level 
one  with  the  other,  she  would  find  herself 
saying  not  only,  "  What  a  splendid  pair  of 
lovers  those  two  would  niake!"  but  "I 
dare  say  the  'little  country-girl'  is  only 
just  up  to  his  chin,  if  she  gets  so  far  ae 
that; "  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

It  was  tiresome,  this  haunting  personality 
of  a  perfect  stranger.  Even  when  Phil  went 
away  for  the  Christmas  holidays  up  to  the 
north,  and  might  have  been  supposed  to  carr^i 
his  "  atmosphere  "  with  him,  Edie  seemed 
somehow  left  behind ;  and  when  Ellinoi 
{  became,  as  she  did  just  then,  suddenly  quiet 
thoughtful,   a  little   tristo    perhaps,  anc 
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asBnredly  by  a  good  deal  less  haughty  and 
satirical  than  her  woDt^  Lucy  said  to  her- 
self :  "  She  is  thinking,  as  I  am,  of  the 
'little  country-girl,' and  wondering  how  she 
can  find  it  in  her  heart  to  play  fast  and 
loose  with  one  so  good  and  true  as  Mr. 
Wickham." 

Thought  so  perpetually  setting  in  one 
direction  must  with  practical  matter-of- 
fact  people  lead  to  some  definite  result. 
Lucy  was  practical  and  matter-of-fact  to  a 
degree,  and  her  thinking  had  a  very  de- 
finite and  practical  ending,  as  Edie  Fslrfax 
was  in  due  course  to  discover. 

Meantime,  the  subject  of  so  many  medi- 
tations, little,  tempestuous  Edie  herself, 
was  having  but  a  sorry  time  of  it  down  at 
Stanham,  in  spite  of  the  Christmas  festivi- 
ties which  the  Castle  ball  had  inaugurated. 
In  the  first  place  the  Castle  bi^l  itself 
(given  a  day  or  two  after  Christmas)  was 
a  failure ;  look  at  it  which  way  she  would, 
Edie  was  bound  to  confess  it  was  a  failara 
Although  she  had  absolutely  kissed  herself 
in  her  own  mirror  with  delight  at  the 
success  of  the  toilette  she  had  planned, 
although  she  had  gone  out  of  the  house 
saying  in  a  most  resolute  voice,  "Papa, 
I  know  I  shall  enjoy  myself  to-night 
more  than  I  ever  have  in  my  whole  life  1 " 
yet,  long  before  the  ball  bad  reached  its 
height,  fihe  was  sitting,  white  and  weary, 
talking  platitudes  with  the  oldest  of  the 
dowagers  present,  and  just  when  every- 
thing was  at  its  gayest  and  best^  the  band 
playing  the  most  delicious  of  valses,  and 
the  muscles  of  every  young  foot  in  the 
room  settling  itself  into  three-four  time, 
Edie  had  crept  up  to  her  father  in  the 
card-room,  and  was  whispering  in  his  ear : 
<'Papa,  I  am  worn  out — ^tir^  to  death. 
You  must  order  the  carriage  at  once,  or 
I  shall  die  on  the  floor."  And  all 
through  the  dark,  cold  drive  home  f»he  had 
leaned  back  on  the  cushions,  saying  never 
a  word. 

Colonel  Wickham,  calling  at  the  Hall  on 
the  day  after  the  ball,  was  struck  by  the 
little,  white,  forlorn-looking  face.  After  a 
month  of  good  hard  working  at  his  vital 
statistics,  the  Colonel  had  awakened  sud- 
denly to  the  fact  that  they  were  too  much 
for  him,  they  somehow  touched  what  he 
had  been  fain  to  hope  was  a  vacant  place 
in  his  oiganism,  but  was  now  compelled  to 
admit  held  a  heart.  The  returns  of  the 
deaths  of  the  young  sempstresses  and 
mantle-makers  in  the  metropolis  possibly 
struck  "the  first  chord,  the  death-rate 
(and  its  causes)  of  the  infant  population 


struck  the  secondi  a  yet  fuller  and  louder 
note. 

The  Colonel  swept  all  his  books  and 
MBS.  into  a  cupboaid,  and  tuned  the  key 
on  them. 

'*  Heavens  and  earth  1 "  he  sud  to  him- 
self, **if  I  work  at  those  figures  much 
longer  I  shall  lose  my  head  over  them,  or 
else  turn  every  acre  I  possess  into  bard 
cash,  and  found  a  huge  crAche  somewhsre 
for  the  ill-used  little  ones." 

And  then,  to  somewhat  brace  his  msms 
from  the  strain  he  had  put  on  them,  he  hid 
taken  his  hat  and  gone  over  to  the  Ha]], 
thinking  he  would  get  little  Edie  to  "talk 
the  blues  "  out  of  him. 

They  were  just  sitting  down  to  luncheon 
as  the  Colonel  entered,  Edie,  her  father, 
and  one  guest  —  Lord  Winterdowne. 
Colonel  Wickham  had  the  heartieat  of 
welcomes.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Lord 
Winterdowne  appeared  on  very  easy,  in- 
timate terms  at  the  Hall,  also  that  his 
gold  eye-glasses  were  very  constantly 
turned  in  Edie's  direction. 

"  Perhaps  he  bores  her,  poor  little  maid! 
and  that's  why  she  looks  so  white  and  tired," 
the  Colonel  thought,  and  then  he  fell  to 
wondering  over  the  ''little  maid's **  ob- 
stinacy and  siUiness  in  setting  on  foot  an 
order  of  things  which  left  her  open  to  any 
amount'of  disagreeable  attention  from  this 
or  any  other  almost  stranger. 

'<  It's  a  thousand  pities  Phil  took  her  at 
her  word ;  he  might  have  been  sore  she  ' 
didn't  know  what  she  was  doing,  and  didn't 
mean  a  quarter  of  what  she  said,''  his  | 
thoughts  went  on ;  "  it's  only  when  women 
deliberate  over  things  and  thoroughly  know 
their  own  hearts " 

"  Why,  Colonel,  you  look  as  blue  as  tiie  | 
books  you're  always  studying,"  said  the 
Squire's  loud,  cheery  voice,  striking  athwart 
the  current  of  his  thoughts. 

Lord  Winterdowne  turned  to  him 
politely. 

'^  I  have  always  thought  the  study  of 
Blue-books  must  be  a  most — a—int^- 
esting  study  —  one  I  should  like  to 
have  taken  up  with,  bad  I  been  able  to 
concentrate  my  time  and  thought— s—to 
one  pursuit.  Where  would  any  science  be 
in  the  present  day  without  Blue-books  to 
substantiate — a — or  otherwise  the  theoiies 
it — a — ^from  time  to  time  puts  forth  1 
Theories  are  nothing  unless  built  upon 
facts  —  a  —  facts  are  worthless  until  wd 
reduce  them  to — a — their  elements— a- 
and — a — index  these  elements,  catalogs^ 
them — a — ^for  future  use." 
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It  was  said  with  the  air  of  a  man 
inangnrating  a  scienoe  congress,  and  in  a 
fcone  of  voice  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  the  President  of  the  Boyal  Society 
himself. 

" Good  Heavens,  what  a  dose!"  thought 
the  Squire.  Aloud  he  said  cheerily :  **  I 
believe  you  two  gentlemen  would  enjoy 
aeeing  your  best  friends  reduced  to  their 
'elements,'  as  you  call  it,  so  that  you 
might  'catalogue  them  for  future  use' — 
eh,£dier' 

"I  think  dust  and  ashes  are  very  good 
tilings  to  be  reduced  to,"answeredEdie  with 
an  energy  that  made  them  all  start  Then, 
as  she  finished  speaking,  she  rose  from  the 
luncheon-table  and  left  the  room  by  a 
door  leading  into  the  conservatory. 

Lord  Winterdowne  rose  also  and  followed 
her. 

Colonel  Wickham  looked  afker  them 
uneasily. 

"Now,  surely,''  he  began,  tumbg  to  the 
Squire,  "that  man  isn't  going  to  make  a 
fool  of  himself  over  our  little  Bdie  I " 

"Looks  rather  like  it— doesn't  itl" 
answered  the  Squire  serenely;  "but 
whether  Edie  will  feel  inclined  to  make  a 
fool  of  herself  by  way  of  acknowledging 
the  compliment  is  another  thing.  I  rather 
think  not" 

The  Colonel  did  not  feel  so  sure  on  the 
matter.  More  especially  when,  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  he  heard  Edie  in  the 
drawing-room,  at  her  piano,  singing,  evi- 
dently for  Lord  Winterdo  wne's  delectation, 
one  after  the  other,  exactly  the  songs  she 
was  wont  to  carol  to  Phil. 

One — a  quaint  little  French  ditty  with 
the  refrain,  "  A  toi  ^  toi  je  chante  ton- 
jours  " — made  the  Colonel  jump  clean  out 
of  his  chair  and  declare  that  he  must  make 
haste  home  at  once;  that  he  had  a  letter  of 
importance  to  write ;  that  he  had  forgotten 
he  had  the  post  to  save  that  afternoon. 

The  song  pursued  him  out  of  the  house 
and  halfdown  the  avenue.  He  could  picture 
little  Edie's  sweet  mouth  as  she  sang  the 
<'  A  toi  &  toi,'  and — ^yes — well — he  knew 
what  her  eyes  could  say  to  the  man  to  whom 
ehe  chose  to  sing  it. 

Colonel  Wickham  did  save  the  post  that 
afternoon.  His  letter  of  importance  was 
addressed  to  his  nephew  Phil,  spending 
his  Christmas  up  in  the  north  with 
the  Kenricks.  It  told  him,  in  a  few 
short,  strong  sentences,  how  that  a  man, 
who  had  lately  come  upon  the  scene 
It  Stanham,  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
poach  npon  his  (Phil's)  preserves,  and  if  he 


did  not  make  up  his  mind  to  come  back 
home  at  once,  he  might  rue  it  to  tho  end 
of  his  life. 

C  HAPTER  XXIX. 

Phil,  however,  did  not  get  his  letter 
till  it  was  nearly  a  week  old,  and  for  these 
reasons :  The  house-party  at  the  Kenricks' 
was  a  dull  one,  consisting  chiefly  of  fathers 
and  mothers  of  families,  and  middle-aged 
maiden  aunts.  Christmas  Day  over,  the 
young  men  grew  bored. 

"  Let's  go  and  shoot  snipe  at  Dartmoor. 
I've  an  invitation  to  a  jolly  house  there, 
and  can  take  a  good  'gun'  with  me," 
whispered  Arthur  Eenrick  in  Phil's  ear. 

So  the  young  men  took  their  guus  and 
set  o£f  for  Dartmoor,  thankfully  shaking 
their  heels  free  from  the  decorous  dost  of 
Kenrick  Manor. 

At  Dartmoor  the  house  chanced  to  be  as 
cheery  as  Eenrick  Manor  was  grim.  Bright 
eyes  looked  pleasant  welcomes  to  the  young 
men  as  they  came  in  be-legginged,  mud- 
spattered,  with  a  fresh  gorsy  smeU  hanging 
about  them  from  their  long  tramp  over 
moor  and  fen,  after  the  beautiful,  difficult, 
zigzagging  birds.  Arthur  Kenrick  fell 
victim  at  once  to  a  sweet  blue-eyed  maiden 
of  seventeen,  an  Australian  heiress,  who 
wore  the  loveliest  of  maize  tea-gowns, 
and  had  hair  about  a  yard  long,  even 
when  plaited  in  five.  Phil  watched 
the  rapid,  headlong  love-making  that 
went  on  under  his  very  eyelids  with  an 
odd  sensation  somewhere  about  the  left 
side  of  his  waistcoat.  Escaped  from  the 
spell  which  a  certain  pair  of  large,  lustrous 
brown  eyes  had  appeared  to  cast  upon  him, 
the  memory  of  the  old,  happy,  lazy,  love- 
making  days  at  Stanham,  and  of  little 
Edie  in  all  her  sweety  lovable  whimsical- 
ness,  rushed  back  upon  him  in  full  force. 
On  the  third  day  of  his  stay  at  Dartmoor, 
he  woke  with  the  resolution  strong  upon 
him  of  running  off  to  Stanham  for  a  week 
or  so,  getting  as  many  glimpses  of  Edie  in 
the  time  as  possible,  and  —  well,  if  she 
should  ask  him  to  prolong  his  stay,  or  show 
the  least  symptom  of  an  inclination  to  let 
things  slide  back  to  their  old  happy  footing, 
he  would  not  be  the  one  to  say  "  No." 

But,  alas  for  these  brave  resolutions! 
Like  the  morning  clouds,  they  had  all 
vanished,  before  breakfast  came  to  an  end, 
with  the  turn  of  the  key  in  the  lock  of  the 
family  letter-bag.  The  post  that  morning, 
with  a  tailor's  bill  and  a  boot  bill,  and  a 
reminder  from  his  club  that  his  yearly 
subscription  was  due,  brought  Phil  a  small 
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missive,  written  in  a  hand  that  he  had 
learnt  to  recognise  as  Ellinor  Torke's,  hut 
which,  in  reality,  was  that  of  the  faithful 
Gretchea  It  informed  him,  in  the  briefest 
and  most  conventional  of  sentences,  that 
Miss  Yorke  wonld  be  very  glad  to  see  him 
immediately  on  his  return  to  London,  to 
consult  him  on  a  certain  matter  connected 
with  Miss  Selwyn's  affairs,  which  had  occa- 
sioned her  some  little  perplexity. 

Now  which  was  it  to  be — Stanham  or 
London  ? 

"  Stanham,"  said  common-sense,  reason, 
and  every  right  feeling  left  in  Phil's  honest 
heart. 

''London"  said  every  one  of  his  five 
senses  which  Ellinor  had  befooled,  be- 
dazzled, and  bewildered  to  her  heart's 
content  So  to  London  he  went^  steaming 
into  Waterloo  about  six  o'clock  that  same 
evening,  and  saying  to  himself  as  he  drove 
off  once  more  to  his  old  hotel,  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  run  down  to  Stanham  in  a  day 
or  two  when  he  had  seen  Miss  Yorke,  and 
talked  over  with  her  Lucy  Selwyn's  per- 
plexing affairs. 

What  the  exact  cause  of  perplexity  was, 
truth  to  teU,  did  not  trouble  him  greatly. 
For  the  nonce  lighter  questions  held  his 
brain,  and  importuned  for  an  answer. 
Such  as,  how  would  Miss  Yorke  receive 
him — warmly,  coldly,  indifferently  ?  With 
what  looks  would  she  greet  him  ?  What 
would  be  the  first  words  her  lips  would 
speak  to  him  ? 

Not  till  some  twelve  or  fourteen  hours 
afterwards  did  he  receive  answers  to  these 
questions,  and  when  they  came  they  were 
certainly  not  of  the  sort  and  kind  he 
expected.  As,  for  instance,  could  the  half- 
turn  of  a  reclining  head,  the  suspicion  of  a 
smile,  and  the  coldly  explanatory  phrase, 
''I  dare  not  move,  I  am  posing  for  Mr. 
Effingham ;  he  is  arranging  his  colours  in 
the  next  room,"  be  deemed  satisfactory  by 
a  young  man  of  six-and-twenty,  who  con- 
sidered that  he  had  something  of  a  right 
to  an  extra  warm  greeting,  a  kindly  pres- 
sure of  a  soft  hand,  a  long,  lingering  look, 
not  careless  glance,  from  a  pair  of  beautiful 
eyes. 

'*Is  Miss  Selwyn  inl"  asked  Phil  coldly, 
disappointedly,  trying  to  meet  indifference 
with  indifference. 

Ellinor  looked  towards  the  door,  at  that 
moment  opening  to  admit  Miss  Selwyn. 

Phil  had  been  received  this  time  in  the 
drawing-room.  It  had  the  swathed- 
up  look  that  furnished-house  drawing- 
rooms  generally  wear.    It  was  a  big,  lofty 


room,  divided  from  a  smaller  by  a  pair  of 
thick  dark  curtains.  As  Lucy  entered  by 
the  door  these  curtains  were  pushed  on 
one  side,  and  Mr.  Effingham  came  is, 
palette  in  hand. 

He  was  a  small,  dark  man,  of  the  lazy, 
effeminate,  Italian  type.  There  was  nothing 
particularly  noticeable  about  him  save  hb 
eyes,  which  were  large,  dark,  and  luatioiu, 
and  had  expression  enough  in  them  for  all 
the  Paolos  and  Francesca  da  Biminis  that 
ever  were  painted.      He  was  a  slow  and 
reluctant  speaker,  but  those  eyes  of  his  did 
duty  for  his  tongue — when,  where,  and  as 
he  willed.     As,  for  instance,  when  they 
rested  for  a  brief  moment  on  Phil,  making 
a  slight  formal  bow  in  acknowledgment 
of    Ellinor's    introduction,    they  said  as 
plainly  as  lips  could :  '*  Philistine  of  Philis- 
tines, stand  off  from  the  holy  of  holies." 
And  when  they  wandered  from  Phil's  fair 
face  to  Lucy's  brown  one,  their  laognage 
was :  *<  Gtood  little  soul !  you  play  goose- 
berry as  sweetly  as  such  a  sour  part  can 
be  played." 

Phil  read  and  mentally  resented  both 
looks. 

'*  No  doubt  we  shall  come  to  a  ieck(a- 
ing  by-and-by,"  his  eyes  would  have  said 
had  they  been  as  sloUed  in  optical  tele- 
graphy as  Mr.  Effingham's.  ;i 

"  Come  into  this  little  room,  please,  | 
Mr.  Wickham,"  said  Lucy,  leading  the  way  J 
through  the  curtains.  '<  How  good  of  jon  j 
to  come!  Oh,  I  have  been  so  troubled' 
and  perplexed,  but  have  made  up  mymiod ! 
at  last."  I 

Then  she  laid  the  cause  of  her  troaUe , 
and  perplexity  before  Phil,  in  the  shape  of  | 
another  letter  from  Mrs.  Thome's  la^en 

It  was  a  plain  business  communication, ' 
informing  Miss  Selwyn  that,  as  she  hid , 
declined  to  affix  anv  money  value  to  the 
property  bequeathed  to  her  by  the  Ute 
Mr.  Rodney  Thome,  Mrs.  Thome  had  had 
a  careful  estimate  made  of  it  by  qualified  \ 
persons,  who  had  valued  it^  as  it  stood,  at 
a  little  under  ten  thousand  pounds,  in 
elusive  of  pictures  and  jewelleiy..   T^i 
sum  Mrs.  Thome  had  had  paid  to  Miss 
Selwyn's  crcKlit  at  the  bankers  thionghj 
whom  she  would  receive  the  dividends  oq 
the  one  thousand  pounds  beqaeaihed  by ; 
Rodney  to  her.     When  duly  advised  bj 
the  bankers  that  this  ten  thousand  poosi' 
was  in  their  hands,  they   (the  lawjexs; 
would  feel  obliged  if  Miss  Selwyn  wooM 
sign  and  retum  to  them  the  endosnd  fonoil 
receipt,  and  Mrs.  Thome  would  consMer 
the  matter  concluded 
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Phil's  indignation  at  the  cool,  business- 
like tone  of  the  whole  arrangement,  at 
the  distance  placed  and  kept  between 
Mrs.  Thome  and  the  girl  who  ought  to 
have  been  her  son's  wife,  would  no  doubt 
have  risen  more  rapidly  and  to  a  greater 
height  had  not  his  ears  been  caught,  now 
and  again,  as  he  read  the  lawyers'  letter, 
bjthe  half-fientences  that  were  going  on 
the  other  side  of  the  curtains  between 
EUinor  and  the  artist. 

''I  fail  to  see,"  EUinor  was  saying  in 
slow,  low  tones,  "why you  cannot  paint 
me  except  in  a  slumberous  or  semi-slum- 
berous condition.  I  must  be  either  going 
to  sleep  or  awakening  from  it,  it  seems,  to 
give  you  satisfaction." 

"Repose  without  solidity,  immobility 
without  mamioreal  hardness,  can  only  tie 
expressed  by  beauty  of  the  highest^  purest 
type,"  was  the  artist's  reply  in  equally 
slow,  but  somewhat  deeper  tones. 
"  The  arrant  young  coxcomb ! "  thought 

Phil.    "  I  should  like  to "    Then  he 

caught  Lucy's  eyes  fixed  on  him,  and  felt 
she  was  waiting  for  him  to  speak.  "  Ah 
yes,  it's  simply  abominable — that's  all  I 
can  say,  Miss  Selwyn.  Of  course,  you'll 
just  send  back  the  receipt  unsigned,  and 
tell  them  Mrs.  Thome  may  have  the 
things  as  a  free  gift,  or  nbt  at  alL" 

Lucy's  reply  was  to  spread  the  receipt 
signed  before  him 

"It  cost  me  something  to  accept  it," 
she  said  apologetically ;  "  but,  after  think- 
ing for  hours  and  hours  over  it,  it  seemed 
to  me  the  only  thing  I  could  do  to  end  the 

contention " 

Phil'fl  astonishment  was  halved  by  his 
anxiety  to  catch  EUinor's  next  sentence. 

'<  It  is  easier  to  find  a  Gyneth  than  a 
De  Yaux,"  she  was  saying,  and  the  words 
seemed  to  end  in  something  of  a  sigh. 

So,  then,  she  was  posing  as  a  Gyneth. 
Wonld  that  small,  large-eyed  idiot  staring 
at  her  in  there  be  fool  enough  to  imagine  he 
could  pose  as  a  De  Yaux  ?  Phil  waited 
impatiently  for  the  artist's  reply.  It  did 
not  come  for  fall  a  minute  and  a  half, 
and  then  it  was  : 

'*  He'll  be  a  hdppy  man,  whoever  he  may 
be,  ^when  he  is  found." 

Phil  could  fancy  the  look  that  went  with 
the  ^woids. 

Xiucy  was  obliged  to  claim  his  attention. 
"I  hope  you  think  I  have  done  right, 
Mr.  Wickham,"  she  said  anxiously;  "it 
has  all  troubled  me  very  much.  Mrs. 
Thome  was  so  resolute,  the  contention  was 
so  unseemly." 


Phil,  with  an  effort,  placed  both  his  ears 
at  Lucy's  service. 

"  You  could  have  been  equally  resolute 
if  you  had  chosen,"  he  sud.  "I  don't 
suppose  I'm  a  particularly  good  hand  at 
giving  advice,  but  if  you  hiui  asked  me  I 
should  certainly  have  advised  a  different 
course.  I  would  at  least  have  been  treated 
with  common  politeness,  after  the  magnani- 
mous manner  in  which  you  have  acted." 

Lucy  sighed. 

"So  EUinor  said;  but  of  course  she 
might  do  what  I  could  not.  I  am  thankful 
to  end  the  matter,  the  contention  was  so 
unseemly." 

And  that  was  all  she  seemed  capable  of 
saying  or  thinking.  "  The  contention  was 
so  unseemly — and  with  Eodne/s  mother." 

"You  should  have  had  dealings  with 
Rodney's  mother  direct,  not  through 
lawyers,"  Phil  said  hotly.  "  But,  however, 
nothing  I  can  say  will  be  of  much  use  now, 
I  suppose." 

Then  he  rose  in  a  great  hurry  to  take 
his  leave.  For  one  thing  his  conscience 
was  pricking  him  sharply  in  that  when  he 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  setting  Lucy's 
conduct  in  a  right  light  before  Mrs.  Thome, 
he  had  not  done  so,  though  it  might  have 
been  at  the  expense  of  EUinor  Yorke  and 
Rodney  himself  For  another,  he  felt  that 
existence  was  impossible  within  twenty 
feet  of  that  supercilious  young  artist — even 
though  tapestry  curtains  might  divide 
them  —  unless  permission  to  break  the 
peace  were  granted  to  him. 

As  he  pa^(ed  through  the  other  drawing- 
room  ElUnor  did  not  rouse  herself  from 
her  dreamy,  delicious  attitude  of  rounded 
repose.  She,  however,  gave  him  a  dozen 
or  so  of  words. 

"  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me  if 
you  will,  Mr.  Wickham,"  she  said  sweetly. 
"  I  want  you  to  get  me  the  address  of  the 
cleverest  lung  doctor  in  London,  and  bring 
it  to  me  to-morrow — will  you  1 " 

Phil  looked  his  amazement 

"I  hope  his  services  are  not  needed 
here,"  he  said,  and  quite  involuntarily  liis 
glance  shifted  to  Lucy  Selwyn. 

EUinor's  smile  reassured  him. 

"  It  is  to  please  Uncle  Hugh,"  she  said ; 
"  old  men  are  always  fussy.  Because  I  have 
had  a  three-days'  influenza,  I  must  needs 
have  my  lun^s  sounded  and  be  dosed  with 
cod-liver  oil' 

Phil  went  straight  from  Grafton  Street 
to  the  Consumption  Hospital  to  get  a  list 
of  all  the  clever  lung  doctors  in  London. 

And  all  this  time  there  was  lying  waiting 
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for  him  at  the  cheery  house  at  Dartmoor, 
Colonel  Wickham's  earnest,  warning,  be- 
seeching letter,  which  Arthnr  Eenrick,  all- 
absorbed  in  the  owner  of  the  lovely  bine 
eyes  and  exquisite  maize  tea-gowns,  forgot 
to  have  forwarded. 


A  GREEK  ISLAND  HERCULANEUM. 


Whether  or  not  Tenterden  Steeple — as 
the  old  proverb  says — caused  the  G<>odwin 
Sands,  it  is  certain  that  the  Saec  Canal 
caused  the  unearthing  of  a  prehistoric 
Herculaneum  in  the  island  of  Therasia. 
From  time  immemorial,  the  pumice-stone 
of  this  and  the  neighbouring  islets  has 
been  used  for  house-building.  Ground  up 
and  mixed  with  lime,  it  forms  so  tough  a 
mortar  that  walls  and  arches  which  are 
cemented  with  it  will  stand  against  a 
moderate  earthquake.  Probably  one  like 
that  which  ruined  Chios  would  be  too  much 
for  them;  but,  happily,  such  terrible 
convulsions  are  rare,  while  little  shocks 
happen  in  those  parts  almost  every  year. 
It  has,  too,  that  property  which  makes  our 
English  lias-lime  so  valuable — of  setting 
under  water ;  and,  therefore,  just  as  lias  is 
exported  from  England  to  Holland,  to  help 
to  fasten  the  blocks  of  Finland  granite 
with  which  the  sesrwalls  are  faced,  so  the 
Therasia  pumice-stone  has  been  very 
largely  exported  to  Egypt,  not  to  build 
only,  but  to  keep  up  the  different  works  in 
connection  with  the  Canal  This  light  kind 
of  stone,  named  tufa  in  Italy,  and  there 
made  into  a  cement  called  pozzolano, 
much  like  that  exported  from  the  Greek 
islands,  may  also  be  seen  in  perfection 
in  the  Eifel,  that  volcanic  district  between 
the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  Most  of  the 
fine  stone  roofs  of  the  churches  all  down 
the  Rhine,  right  into  Holland,  are  made  of 
it ;  it  is  just  the  thing  for  stone  vaulting, 
being  as  light  as  wood  and  as  tough  as 
hammered  iron.  I  doubt  not  that  many 
Pompeiia  and  Herculaneums  underlie  that 
Eifel  country,  where  the  cinder-heaps 
round  the  extinct  craters  (now  tiny  circular 
lakes)  still  crumble  dustily  under  one's 
feet ;  but  though  there's  a  good  deal  of 
tufa-quarrying  in  the  Eifel,  it  is  not  on 
such  a  large  scale  as  that  which  the  Canal 
set  going  in  Therasia. 

Therasia,  Santorln,  and  Aspromonti  are 
very  small  islands,  especially  the  last,  which, 
composed  wholly  of  light  tufa,  is  getting 
rapidly  smaller  year  by  year.  The  other  two 
have  both  the  same  horse-shoe  shape,  the 


hollows  fronting  one  another,  and  riamg, 
in  vertical  cliffs,  fifteen  hundred  feet  high. 
These  cliffs  are  banded,  like  those  m 
the  west    of    our   Isle   of  Wight^  lith 
stripes   of   different  colours.    There  are 
black  lava-beds,  red  cinder  (scoris)  beds, 
violet -grey  ash -beds,   and,  topprng  all,  ; 
the  brilliant  white  puxnioe-stone  or  tofa  | 
bed,  reaching  often  a  thickness  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  yards.    The  outer  face 
of    the   three  islands  is  quite  different  ' 
They    slope    gently    seaward,   and   the 
whole  surface  is  tufa,  thicker  here  tlian 
on  the  cliff-tops,  and  decomposed  on  the 
surface  into  the  thinnest  of  vegetable  soils, 
which  admirably  suits  the  vines,  wboBe 
produce  has  of  late  years  been  maidng  its 
way  in  the  English  market    If  yoa  were 
there  during  an  equinoetial  gale,  yoa  would 
fancy  the  whole  ground  must  soon  be  blown 
into  the  aea.    A  good  deal  does  get  there 
every  season,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  secret 
of  the  wine  being  so  good ;  for,  fresh  decom- 
position taking  ^lace,  fresh  earth  is  sup- 
Elied,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  the  soil  ever 
eing  exhausted,  or  losing  the  peeoliar 
salts  which  suit  tlie  grape  so  admirably. 

These  three  islets  are,  in  fact,  part  of  the 
outer  edge  of  a  big  volcanic  crater  which 
once  fill^  the  bay  of  Santorin.  At  the 
end  of  the  tertiary  age  there  was  no 
Mediterranean.  Greece  and  Africa  were 
joined  by  a  low  marshy  continent,  wiA 
a  chain  of  salt  lakes  united  by  a  big  rirer 
running  through  it  from  the  Dardanelles  to 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  These  tracts 
of  low-lying  land  were  common  at  that 
time.  By  soundings  we  can  map  them 
out — bar  volcanic  disturbances  in  times 
nearer  our  own — almost  as  certainly  as  if 
I  they  were  still  dry  land.  Thus  we  are  told 
there  was  then  no  German  Ocean,  but  land 
more  or  less  solid  from  Hall  to  Hamboig 
and  Harwich  to  Ostend,  and  again  from 
Chichester  to  Dieppe.  A  vast  river,  d 
which  Trent^  and  Thames,  and  Bhine,  and 
Seine  were  aifluents,  drained  this  vast 
meadow ;  and  on  it  browsed  the  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  and  other  pachyderms,  whose 
bones  are  found  soabundantly  in  the  London 
clay.  What  a  time  the  geologists  will  haxe 
when  diving  apparatusgets  so  perfected  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  make  diggings  at  die  ^ 
bottom!  What  a  world  of  strange  creatures, 
of  some  of  which  neither  Owen  nor  CaTiff 
ever  dreamt,  will  then  be  brought  to  Ught 
But  we  ahready  find  enough  of  them  to  m*^ 
the  fact  of  this  now  submerged  plain  abso- 
lutely certain  as  regards  oar  comer  of 
Europe.    It  was  the  same  thing  on  a  smslk^ 
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scale  in  the  Severn  valley.    If  you  drive 
on  a  frosty  aftemooa  over  the  Somer- 
setshire   marshes,    where    Brent    ElnoU 
and  Glastonbury  Tor,  and  a   few  more 
stand  up  like  islands  out  of  the  sea  of 
white  mist,  you  will  understand  how  the 
land  lies  in  that  direction,  and  will  not 
be  astonished  that  the  clay-beds  on  each 
side  of  the  Severn  are  storehouses  of  tusks, 
teeth,  remains  of  all  kinds ;  and,  if  you 
are  wise,  you  will  stop  at  Banwell  station 
(Bone-well,  so  called  by  our  Saxon  fore- 
fathers^, and  look  at  the  wonderful  collec- 
tion picked  out  of  the  day  which,  daring 
the  ice-age,  got  washed  into  those  caves 
on  the  Mendip  slope,  carrying  with  it  the 
bones  of  the  creatures  who  had  lived  and 
died  in  what  is  now  the  Severn  estuary. 

It  is  the  same  all  round  the  Mediterranean. 
Wherever  there  is  a  day-bed  or  a  con- 
venient cave  in  which  such  things  would 
be  kept  safely,  there  you  find  bones.    In 
Attica,  in  the  Morea,  in  Malta,  in  Algiers 
you  find  them.      Naturalists  of  the  old 
school,  who  were  never  happy  unless  they 
were  inventing  new  spedes,  have  distin- 
guished among  these  remains  four  or  five 
different  kinds  of  rhinoceros  and  as  many 
elephants,  including  the  elephant  of  Qozzo. 
Well,  towards  the  very  end  of  the  tertiary 
age  the  greater  likeness  to  creatures  now 
alive  of  the  then  existing  animals  has  led 
to  the  period  being  called  Pleistocene — 
La,  "fullest  of  modem  forms  of  life;" 
Eocene  being  "  the  dawn  of  the  new,  la, 
of  modem  forms ; "  Meiocene,  *'  less  new, 
ie.,  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  present 
forms;"  and  so  on.     And  during  that 
Pleistocene    time    there   were    upheavals 
and  depressions  as  if  this  solid  globe  was 
taken   with  a  fit  of  restlessness.      Such 
nps  and  downs  necessarily  caused  cracks 
in    the    suriace.     Wherever    there    was 
volcanic  agency  near  the  surface,  these 
crackB  would  give  vent  to  the  subterranean 
fire.     Everybody  knows  that  over  most  of 
the  Mediterranean  basin  this  fire  is  very 
near  the  surface,  and  exceptionally  eager 
to  force  its  way  upwards. 

And  so  it  was  in  prehistoric  times ;  all 

over  the  Archipelago,  in  lesser  Asia,  down 

into  Syria,  wherever  thegeologist  hasstudied 

the  surface,  he  finds  volcanic  deposits — 

lavas,  basalts,  tufas,  overlying  the  schists 

and  niarbles,  which  are  the  chief  rocks  of 

the   whole  district.     These  marbles,  too, 

and    schists  are  (they  tell  us)  "altered," 

crystallised  from  ordinary  limestones  and 

clay-slates  by  the  transmitted  aetion  of  the 

fiezy  force.    And  some  of  these  eruptions 


have  been  very  recent.  In  Syria  the 
tradition  of  them  was  taken  up  into 
Jewish  literature ;  we  can  trace  it  again 
and  again  in  the  Psalms ;  and  here  in  these 
Greek  islets,  men  built  houses  partly  of 
lava-blocks,  partly  of  stones  from  the  marble 
sides  of  Mount  St  Elias,  at  a  time  when  all 
the  bay  was  a  big  volcanic  mountain  like 
those  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  pierced  in 
one  place  by  the  peaks  of  St  EUas  afore- 
said, and  rising  in  another  into  a  huge 
cone,  the  height  of  which  must  have  been 
far  greater  than  the  cliffs  of  the  islets  and 
of  tiie  mainland  of  Santorio,  which  are 
fragments  of  it.  How  do  we  know  all 
this!  Well,  the  cliffs  prove  it;  they  cor- 
respond to  one  another  as  exactly  as  would 
the  edges  of  the  great  crater  of  Mouna 
Koa^  supposing  Hawaii  and  the  rest  of  the 
group  were  to  sink  below  the  sea-level,  as 
some  tell  us  they  are  gradually  doing.  The 
houses,  too,  of  the  prehistoric  village  are 
built  on  the  lava-rock,  and  not  a  morsel  of 
tufa  enters  into  their  composition,  either  as 
stone  or  as  mortar.  Clearly — quite  clearly 
to  an  eye  accustomed  to  study  these 
matters — ^the  case  stood  thus :  You  know 
who  the  Neolithic  men  were ) — men  of  the 
newer  stone-age,  who  could  shape  flints 
into  dainty  arrow-heads,  as  distinguished 
from  those  Palaeolithic  (older  flint)  fellows 
whose  rough  stone  hoes  and  other  tools, 
scarcely  to  be  known  from  the  nature- 
shaped  stones  around  them,  are  found  in 
the  Somme  Valley  and  other  gravel-drifts. 
When  these  Neolithic  men  were  building,  not 
huts,  but  good  big  houses,  growing  barley, 
keeping  fowls  and  sheep,  weaving  flax,  and 
grinding  com  in  hand-mills,  and  squeezing 
oil  out  of  olives,  in  various  parts  of  the 
Archipelago,  the  bay  of  Santorin  was 
a  high,  green  hill  with  breezy  downs, 
like  what  Virgil  says  Vesevus  (our 
Vesuvius ;  in  his  day  an  excellent  sheep- 
walk)  was.  But,  like  Vesevus,  it  was  dan- 
gerous ground.  There  came  a  day  when 
(as  the  Greeks  would  have  phrased  it) 
Hephaistos,  the  fire-god,  was  angry,  and 
the  earth  giants,  buried  below,  stirred  un- 
easily and  poured  out  over  the  fields  and 
olive-woods  a  flood  of  liquid  fire,  while, 
along  with  their  snortings,  were  belched 
forth  solid  clouds  of  ashes  that  settled  all 
over  the  land.  It  came  of  a  sudden,  like 
the  Pompeii  overthiow,  when  VeseMis 
first  threw  off  the  mask.  As  yet — i.  e. ,  when 
M.  Fouqu6  wrote,  they  had  only  found  one 
human  skeleton ;  but  then  they  had  only 
thoroughly  examined  one  house.  That  the 
houses  were  there,  the  quarrymen   and 
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landowners  had  known  for  years ;  bat  not 
till  1869  did  M  Christomanos,  chemistry 
professor  at  the  Univeraity  of  Athens, 
happen,  on  a  yachting  trip,  to  pass  under 
the  quarries,  and,  landing,  see  for  himself 
what  he  soon  after  published  to  Western 
Europe.  This  one  skeleton  was  found 
doubled  up,  with  head  close  to  feet,  one 
leg  stretched  out,  the  other  bent  under 
the  body,  skull  and  backbone  broken  by 
the  falling  in  of  the  roof.  Many  mutton- 
bones  have  been  found,  not  thrown  on 
the  kitchen-midden  after  cooking,  but 
in  a  walled-yard,  where  the  animals  to 
whom  they  belonged  were,  no  doubt, 
penned,  as  the  Cyclops  penned  his  sheep 
in  the  cave  in  which  he  lived,  and 
in  which  he  imprisoned  Ulysses  and 
his  crew.  There  was  nothing  over- 
whel  ruing  in  the  way  of  an  earthquake 
while  these  showers  of  ashes  were  being 
poured  out  Buildings  like  those  I  speak 
of,  made  of  huge  blocks  bonded  here  and 
there  with  olive-wood  beams,  will  stand  a 
good  deal^  and  they  have  stood  very  well 
The  windows  and  doors  have  mostly  fallen 
in,  their  lintels  being  charred;  but  the 
walls  are  all  upright.  However,  a  coating 
of  ashes  from  twenty  to  fifty  yards  thick 
is  enough,  without  an  earthauake  into  the 
bargain.  Man  and  all  his  works  disappeared 
intheSantorin  country;  and,  probably,  very 
soon  after,  the  greater  part  of  this  circular 
area,  some  seven  miles  across,  sank  down 
bodily,  letting  in  the  sea  from  outside. 
That  is  often  the  case  after  a  great 
eruption ;  and  naturally,  for  all  this  pour- 
ing out  of  matter  leaves  a  hollow  inside, 
and  the  overlying  surface  is  pretty  sure  to 
cave  in  to  some  extent 

It  has  caved  in  to  a  very  great  extent  in 
Santorin  Bay.  The  water  is  very  deep ; 
even  close  to  the  islands  there  is  no 
anchorage;  ships  have  to  anchor  on  the 
edges  of  a  submarine  volcano  of  quite 
recent  origin — Palsea  Kameni  it  used  to 
be  called  in  the  second  century,  when 
it  was  above  the  surface,  and  was  made 
bigger  by  every  one  of  the  frequent 
eruptions;  but  it  has  now  sunk  again, 
though  not  far.  But  how  do  we  know 
that  the  caving  in  came  after  the  volcanic 
shower  1  Because  this  bright  white  layer 
of  tnfa,  which  over  all  the  islands  covers 
the  topmost  ash-bed,  is,  on  the  land- 
ward side — i.e.,  on  the  inner  edge  of  the 
crater,  where  are  the  high  vertic^  cliffs — 
cut  sheer  through  exactly  as  the  rocks 
below  it  are.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
argument  is  worth  much,  for  snow  on  a 


sea-cliff  is  just  as  sharply  cat  as  the  rock 
on  which  it  lies ;  but  it  is  thought  con- 
clusive by  those  who  have  studied  the 
matter  on  the  spot     Anyhow,  the  hty  of 
Santorin  is  the  crater  of  a  volcano— by  no 
means  an  extinct  one ;  and  it  became  Buch  a 
crater  long  before  the  fifteenth  century  b.c, 
about  which  date  it  is  cfdculated  that  the 
Phoenicians,  who  have  set  their  mark  on 
the  whole  Mediterranean,  began  to  settle 
in  the  Archipelago.     Not  that  the  iBlands 
remained  uninhabited  all  that  time;  man's 
wonderful    courage    or    recklessness  is 
nowhere  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  his 
readiness  to  begin  work  again  before  tbe 
lava-crust  is  well  cooled.     Before  long  (as 
geologists  count  time)  what  was  left  of 
the  Santorin  group  was  re-peopled,  and  by 
the  self-same  race  as  that  which  hid  been 
there  before  the  eruption.  This  is  proved  bj 
great  ''finds  "  in  Santorin — at  Acroliri  and 
elsewhere — above  instead   of   below  the 
pumice  crust,  of  vases  and  other  pottoj 
identical  in  form  and  make  with  those  dis- 
covered in  the  buried  houses  at  Therasia. 
In  these  finds  not  a  trace  of  bronze  his 
been  discovered,  but  obsidian  (Le.,  black 
lava)  arrow-heads,  and  scrapers  after  the 
type  used  all  the  world  over  by  Neolithic 
curriers,  and  *stiU  used  by  such  tribes  bi 
have  not  emerged  out  of  the  stone^a 
In  fact,  it  was  the  Phoenicians  who  fiict 
brought  in  the  use  of  metal  tools,  as  they 
probably  did  the  cultivation  of  tiie  vine, 
unknown,  it  would  seem,  to  these  earlier 
men,  who  have  left  abundant  testimony  of 
their  knowing  all  about  the  manufactaie 
of  oil 

That  it  was  probably  a  long  time  afta 
the  formation  of  the  crater  before  the 
Phoenicians  came  is  surmised  from  several 
of  their  buildings  being  on  beds  of  shingle 
and  sea-shells,  which  themselves  overiie 
the  tufa-bed.  At  the  time  of  tiie  eruption, 
then,  those  parts  must  have  been  belov 
the  water,  and  the  pumice  shower  miist 
first  have  sunk  and  solidified,  and  after- 
wards have  received  the  marine  deposits 
on  which  the  Phoenicians  built  They 
are,  in  fact,  <<  raised  beaches,"  t^ 
such  beaches  in  general  rise  very  slowly. 
However,  it  is  best  not  to  be  too 
certain  about  time-intervals;  for  then 
is  no  saying  how  suddenly  anything  mar 
have  happened  herein  one  of  these  "  centres 
of  volcanic  activity,"  in  one  of  which* 
whole  line  of  coast  has  been  known  to  iia^ 
or  fall  scores  of  yards  in  an  hour,  kny 
how,  the  Phoenicians  brought  In  bronze 
and   improved  pottery  to   a   people  wbo  J 
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were  by  no  XDeans  savages,  though  they 
could  work  no  metal  bat  gold.    The  work- 
ing of  this  they  had  mastered ;  that  is,  if 
the  two    little    rings  found    below    the 
tufa  were  not^  as  the  pottery  must  have 
been,  imported.     They  are  wholly  with- 
out alloy — the  Stone-man  was  not  up  to 
adulteration — hollow,  and  evidently  made 
by  rolling  up    a  thin  gold  plate ;    small 
enough  for   a   baby's   finger,  they  were 
probably    links    in    a    chain,    and    have 
each  two  holes  for  stringing.     I  said  the 
pottery  was  imported.      You  cannot  make 
vases  without  clay  any  more  than  bricks 
without  straw,  and  there  is  no  clay  in  these 
volcanic  islets.     It  is  that  want  of  clay 
which  hindered  the  development  of  the 
South  Sea  Islanders ;  when  they  came  from 
Malay  land,  or  wherever  they  did  come 
from,  they  probably  knew  something  about 
pot-making ;  but  knowledge  is  of  no  use 
without  stuff  to  practise  on.     The  vases 
found  in  the  Therasia  village  are  of  various 
kinds — big  jars,  such  as  over  all  Greece  in 
the  old  days  were  used  for  storing  com 
in ;  little  basins  with  and  without  handles, 
coloured  red,  and  marked  with  circular  bands 
and  rows  of  slanting  lines;  other  little 
vases  rudely  resembling  the  human — mostly 
the  female — ^form,  more  like  those  that  one 
sees  in  Peruvian  collections  than  anything 
else ;  and  a  very  few  of  fine,  bright  yellow 
clay,  ornamented  with  dots  and   curved 
lines,  very  gracefully  arranged  like  festoons 
of  foliage.     None  of  these  kinds  can  be 
I  mistaken  for  what  are  known  as  Etruscan, 
or  Greek,  or  Egyptian^  or  Phoenician ;  but, 
strange  to  tell,  one  of  the  bright  yellow 
ones  has  been  found  in  the  Syrian  desert, 
and  is  now  in  the  Louvre ;  while  another 
was  dug  up  near  Autun,  in  France.     This 
proves,  thinks  M.  Fouque,  a  widespread 
trade  in  the   Mediterranean  long  before 
Phoenician  days.     One  knows  how  things 
used  to  travel — jade  ornaments  found  in 
the  Swiss  lake  dwellings.  Gulf  of  Mexico 
shells  in  the  mounds  up  by  the  Great 
Lakes,  Baltic  amber  in  Etruscan  tombs; 
so  this  need  not  astonish  us.     It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  way  of  building  in  use 
in  prehistoric  Therasia — a  bond  of  timber 
every  now  and  then  between  the  rows 
of    stones  —  was    used,    Caesar   says,    in 
Gaol  for  town  walls;  and  he  found  it 
as  effectual  against  battering-rams  as  the 
Greek  islanders  did  against  earthquakes. 
Besides  vases  (the  big  ones  still  full  of 
barley,  which  was  also  found  heaped  up 
against  the  partitions),  there  were  feed- 
ing-troughs of  lava  (some  in  the  sheep- 


Een  still  containing  chopped  straw), 
and-mills,  such  as  are  still  used  in  San- 
torin,  the  only  modern  improvement 
being  a  wooden  handle  to  the  upper 
stone,  weights,  stone  discs  for  keeping  the 
web  straight  in  the  loom,  and  a  lava  oil- 
press  polished  with  much  wear  and  just 
like  those  in  use  in  the  more  primitive 
isles  of  the  Archipelago. 

Feeding -troughs  and  ''querns''  oi 
granite  I  nave  seen  scores  of  in  Cornwall  j 
only,  instead  of  an  upper  stone,  the  Cornish 
men  seem  to  have  used  a  "  muller  "  (pestle). 
Discs  (spindle-whorls  they  used  to  be  called) 
are  found  wherever  Stone-age  remains  are 
turned  up.  Nothing  is  simpler  than  an 
explanation  when  once  it  has  been  made  j 
and  one  wonders  how  these  discs  —  so 
admirably  suited  to  their  purpose,  showing, 
so  many  of  them,  when  the  stone  is  at  ^1 
soft,  the  channel  made  by  the  thread — can 
have  been  such  a  puzzle  to  the  archoeolo- 
gista  The  web  of  a  hand-loom  has  to  be 
kept  tight,  but  not  too  tight  What  fitter 
for  the  purpose  than  light  weights,  which 
would  pull  it  taut  again  as  soon  as  the 
deftly-thrown  shuttle  had  made  its  stroke  t 
Then  there  were  the  stone  scrapers,  a  few 
arrow  heads,  and  one  spear  head,  and  a 
strange  cylinder  built  up  from  the  ground 
about  a  yard  high,  solid  all  through,  with 
a  slight  hollow  at  top. 

"  The  mouth  of  a  well,"  said  the  first 
discoverers;  but  where  did  the  water  come 
from,  and  how  could  it  rise  in  a  solid 
cylinder  1  The  idea  now  is  that  it  was  an 
altar;  so  that  these  Stone-age  men  had 
already  elaborated  a  form  of  worship. 
Weights  1  You  would  not  guess  it  if  you 
saw  the  pile  of  rough  stones  dignified  with 
that  name.  It  shows  the  patience  of  the 
archaeologists  (and  in  no  kind  of  work  is 
patience  more  needful)  that  somebody 
should  have  weighed  all  those  stones,  and 
found  that  the  little  ones  are  what  the 
old  arithmetic  books  used  to  call  "  aliquot 
parts  "  of  the  big  ones  and  of  one  another. 
Of  course  it  is  only  guess-work,  and  I  do 
not  think  anybody  claims  that  Neolithic  man 
understood  the  decimal  system;  but  one 
supposes  he  had  common-sense,  and  would 
not  choose  stones  of  certain  weights,  re- 
jecting others,  without  some  reason.  Here, 
then,  is  trade  developed  to  the  extent  of 
selling  things  by  weight. 

I  said  that  these  prehistoric  buildings 
had  been  known  long  before  M.  Christo- 
manos  examined  them.  They  were  a 
constant  nuisance  to  the  quarrymen,  and  a 
source  of  regret  to  the  landowners.     For 
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when  their  level  was  reached,  the  tufa,  which 
had  till  then  been  beantifally  homoeeneonst 
and  only  needed  to  be  cat  out  almost  as 
easily  as  cheese,  and  sent  down  the  zigzag 
slides  to  the  boats  that  were  ready  to 
carry  it  off  to  Port  Said  and  elsewhere, 
became  full  of  stones,  blocks  of  lava  and 
marble,  and  was,  therefore,  harder  to 
work,  and  much  more  nnsatisfactorv  when 
worked.  This  is  what  has  saved  these 
remains  for  the  delight  of  Western  savans; 
when  they  got  down  to  the  stone-bed,  the 
workmen  generally  preferred  making  a 
fresh  quarry  somewhere  else. 

At  first  the  buildings  were  thought  to 
be  excavated  cemeteries,  like  some  that 
have  been  found  here  and  there  in  the 
Archipelago,  since  Bory  de  St  Vincent's 
scientific  expedition  in  1829.  But  graves 
do  not  want  windows ;  and  though  funeral 
feasts  and  offerings  to  the  dead  were 
universal  institutions,  it  has  never  been 
the  cubtom  to  make  your  tombs  store- 
houses for  your  grain.  Besides,  there  was 
no  sign  of  buiial,  by  cremation  or  other- 
wise; the  one  human  skeleton  was  (as  I 
have  Bald)  clearly  that  of  a  man  killed  by 
a  falling  roof.  The  roofs  were  heavy.  Of 
course  they  have  all  fallen  in.  They  were 
not  of  aspbalte  like  the  flat  roofs  of  modern 
Greek  houses,  but  of  woodwork,  with  a 
moderate  pitch,  covered  with  a  foot  or 
more  of  small  stones  and  volcanic  earth. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  central  pillar,  of 
which  thd  socket  still  remains ;  and  then 
the  roof  seems  to  have  sloped  all  round 
up  to  a  point.  All  this  can  be  traced,  the 
olive-wood  supports  being  here  and  Uiere 
not  whoUy  carbonised. 

From  the  position  of  the  windows  one 
is  certain  (even  if  other  things  did  not 
prove  it)  that  these  buildings  were  raised 
before  the  eruption.  For,  in  the  present 
lie  of  the  ground,  the  windows,  which  are 
all  on  the  land  side,  would  have  no  possible 
look-out — the  soil  rises  outside  them.  So  it 
is  no  use  saying :  "  These  rooms  and  court- 
yards were  filled  in,  not  by  an  eruption,  but 
by  the  washing  down  of  light  volcanic  soil, 
with  which  the  island  had  been  covered 
long  before  they  were  raised."  Water  and 
time  together  will  do  a  good  deal;  but 
as,  even  now,  after  all  the  washings,  the 
ground  rises  severalyards  higher  outside  the 
windows  than  it  does  the  other  way,  outside 
the  blank  walls,  we  must  give  up  that 
hypothesis  Besides,  a  sudden  flood  would 
have  knocked  over  the  corn-jars,  and  swept 
away  the  barley  heaps.  Here  everything 
is  as  quietly  buried  as  if  snow  had  fallen 


instead  of  Tolea&ia  dust;  while,  is  tor 
roofs  being  broken,  think  what  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  of  snow  would  dot  Thfi 
pnmice-shower  went  upwards  as  well  as 
downwards ;  on  Mount  St  Elias,  iknost 
to  the  very  top,  one  finds  scorisB  caaghtii 
crannies.  Altogether  it  must  have  been 
as  fierce  for  an  eruption  as  the  recent 
Chios  business  was  for  an  earthquake. 

All  the  life  of  those  old  people  ia 
there,  even  the  red-wash  with  wbieh 
thej  adorned  the  insides  of  their  hoii8e& 
Their  rooms  were  large,  from  twenty  feet 
by  sixteen  the  biggeet,  to  eieht  feet  square 
the  smallest ;  in  one  house  ^ere  are  six  of 
them,  besides  a  courtyard  for  animals.  Nat 
by  any  means  savages  these  Neolithic  men; 
the  strangest  thing  is  not  that  they  already 
imported  wheel-made  pottery,  but  tha^ 
with  nothing  but  flint  implements,  they 
could  manage  to  shape  their  buUding^stones, 
a  good  many  of  which  on  the  msides  of 
the  rooms  are  carefully  hewru  They  could 
not  have  known  anything  of  the  tufa,  which 
makes  such  splendid  mortar  (poziolano), 
else  they  would  not  have  been  driven  to 
fill  up  the  chinks  of  their  irregular  Cyclo- 
pean building  with  red  volcanic  earth 
Wherever  their  pottery  came  from,  the 
hewn  stones  could  not  have  been  imported. 

Well,  one  lesson  from  this  Therada 
Pompeii  is  that  in  the  earliest-civilifled, 
best-explored  parts  of  the  earth  there  ii 
still  much  to  be  found  if  we  knew  how  to 
look  for  it.  Thousands  of  tourists  had 
idly  gazed  at  the  Myoente  lions ;  but  it 
was  reserved  for  Dr.  Schliemann  to  find 
the  very  tomb  of  Agamemnon ;  hundreds 
of  yachtsmen  and  others  had  stopped  i& 
Therasia,  perhaps  had  walked  up  the  atepi 
cut  in  the  face  of  the  high  sea-cliff,  vA 
had  admired  the  contrivances  for  get- 
ting the  tufa  out  to  sea ;  but  till  M.  CIu^ 
tomanos  no  one  had  dreamed  that  the 
stones  at  which  the  quarrymen  grumbled 
belonged  to  a  prehistoric  village.  Toa 
never  can  tell  where  yon  may  come  on 
some  remains  of  your  remote  forefatheia 
The  great  thing  in  exploring  ia  insight  (a 
gift  of  nature),  and  care,  and  patience, 
without  which  ^e  most  precious  remains 
may  be  broken  up,  in  getting  them  out^ 
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Thsbv  is  an  old  saying  among  the 
French  that^  <*  Um  cuisinier  eat  nn  mortel 
divin,''  which  is  a  step  towmrds  an  opes 
deifieatima  of  the  stomach  no  doubt  soffi- 
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dently  shockiBg.      Os  oar  side  of   the 
Ohuinel  we    prefer    to  worship   in  this 
direction  withoat  formalaiing  onr  oreed. 
All  the  same,  there  are  a  few  bold  enough 
(o  affirm  that  the  seat  of  the  affeotions  is 
not  in  the  heart  bat  in  the  stomach.    And, 
curiously  enoaghy  eren  aa  the   heart  is 
declared  to  be  abore  all  things  deoeitful 
and  desperately  wicked,  so  there  are  very 
proper  persons  who  regard  the  word  which 
represents  oar  digestive  organ  as  a  "  bad 
word/'  and  not  fit  to  be  used  in  polite 
society.    Is  it  possible  that  sach  was  the 
prevalent  belief  at   the  time  when  took 
place    that    famoas    controversy    about 
whether  the  first  syllable  shoald  be  pro- 
nounced stom  or  stum  9    It  used  also,  by 
the  way,  to  be  a  much  disputed  point,  and 
one  which  raised  a  great  deal  of  hot  blood, 
whether  cucumber  should  be  pronounced 
cowcumber,  or  kewcumber.     Of  coarse  it 
wouldn't  sound  very  pretty  for  a  gallant  to 
say  to  his  lady  that  he  loved  her  to  the 
very  bottom  of  his  stomach,  but  that  is 
just  what  Polyphemus  of  old  might  have 
said.      He    was    not    a    very    handsome 
creature,    it    is    true,    and    his    personal 
character  left  much  to  be  desired.     Yet  for 
two  things  will  he  be  ever  remembered : 
hia  absorbing  devotion  to  the  fair  Galatea, 
and  his  straightforward   declaration  that 
the    only    deity    he    admitted    was    his 
stomacL     It  is  not  without  significance, 
too,  that  the  Old  Testament  writers,  when 
speaking  of  sorrow  or  longing,  do  not  locate 
the  yearning  in  the  heart. 

Not  to  pursue  this  point,  however,  we 

may  take  it  for  granted  that  happiness  in 

this  world  is  scarcely  attainable  without  a 

healthy  digestion.    Dyspeptic  persons  can 

and  do  lead  noble  lives,  and  to  surmount  a 

troable  is,  no  doubt,  to  secure  one  of  the 

purest  measures   of   enjoyment  one  can 

have.     But  physical  discomfort  and  mental 

serenity  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  combi- 

nation,  and  if  we  do  occasionally  find  a 

man  who  remains  happy  while  eating  is 

to  hiooL  a  daily  torture,  because  digestion 

is    an   inevitable  agony,   we  may  accept 

sach    as   an   exception  which   serves   to 

prove    the   rule.     If  the   want  of  food 

provokes  one  half  the  crimes  of  the  world, 

an     excees    of   food    probably    provokes 

the   restb     A  disordered  liver  is  as  active 

an  agent  of  evil  as  what  is  usually  known 

as  a  bad  heart     Perhaps  more  so,  because 

it  may  send  a  naturally  good  man  wrong. 

Does  not  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  ascribe  the 

obstinate  clinging  of  General  Gkirdon  to 

Klhartoam  as  the  result  of  a  disordered 


liver  ?  The  excessive  biliousness  of  a  great 
and  good  soldier  and  a  devout  Christian  is 
thus  the  cause  of  a  va^t  expenditure  of 
British  money  and  a  great  shedding  of 
British  and  African  blood.  We  are  not 
responsible  for  the  theory  in  this  case, 
but  it  forms  a  timely  illustration  of  our 
argument. 

That  people  so  wise  as  the  Athenians  of 
old  should  waste  good  meat  and  drink  in 
idle  efforts  to  propitiate  their  gods,  seems 
absurd.  Bat  did  they  waste  their  offer- 
ings %  Were  all  the  libations  poured  out 
on  the  ground  f  And  did  their  feasts 
differ  materially  from  our  own  celebra- 
tions 1  We  still  commemorate  a  victory, 
do  honour  to  an  eminent  person,  or  cement 
old  bonds  of  public  association,  with  a 
banquet.  We  still  speed  the  parting  guest 
with  the  stirrup-cup,  and  even  our  religious 
combinations  cannot  get  along  without 
their  annual  soirees. 

In  all  the  customs  of  all  countries  and 
all  ages  which  associate  feasting  with  joy, 
with  kindly  affections,  with  comradeship, 
even  with  benevolence,  we  may  find  the 
germ  of  the  idea  which  framed  the  French 
proverb,  and  which  ruled  Polyphemus. 

There  is  a  reverse  to  the  medal,  of 
course.  You  remember  the  picture  of  the 
satiated  revellers  when  the  little  bill  is 
presented.  ''Then  comes  the  reckoning, 
and  men  laugh  no  more  1 "  And  there 
are  also  men,  who,  unlike  the  dear  old 
Balbus  of  our  schooldays,  do  not  eat  to 
live,  but  who  live  to  eat  There  are  the 
scientific  epicures,  who,  like  Pelham's 
friend,  regard  a  bad  dinner  as  the  most 
serious  calamity  which  can  befall  a  man, 
and  who  count  a  lost  dinner  as  a  lost  day. 
But  we  will  not  take  these  as  types  of 
rational  mankind,  any  more  than  we 
will  take  Brigham  Young  as  a  type  of  the 
marital  affections  of  ordinary  mortals. 
There  is  a  wide  range  between  the  luxu- 
rious LucuUus  and  those  modem  enthu- 
siasts who  are  always  for  teaching  us  how  to 
live  on  sixpence  a  day,  or  a  shilling  a 
week — not  to  go  so  far  as  the  American 
Dr.  Tanner,  who  tried  to  show  us  how  one 
mightliveon  nothing  at  all.  But,  as  Socrates 
would  say,  we  cannot  away  with  such 
absurdities.  We  love  not  extremes,  either 
of  indulgence  or  of  abstinence.  Man 
being  reasonable,  says  Byron,  gets  drunk. 
That  is  to  say,  a  man  because  he  is  reason- 
able is  unreasonable — which  is  absurd.  No! 
Reasonable  man  eats  and  drinks  in  modera- 
tion. If  he  does  bo  well,  he  does  so 
economically,    because    economy  is   wise 
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expenditure,  which  permits  neither  parsi- 
mony nor  waste. 

We  must  candidly  confess  to  having  very 
little  sympathy  with  vegetarians.  If  we 
could  not  afford  anything  else,  we  should 
endeavour  to  be  content  with  "potatoes 
and  point,''  even  if  we  had  not  the  imagi- 
nation of  Mr.  Dickson  Ghaffinger,  who 
constructed  a  recherche  banquet  out  of 
half  a  sausage.  But  having  a  pretty  firm 
conviction  that  animals  were  created  for 
the  use  of  man,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
forego  our  share  of  thenii  when  we  can 
pay  for  it  We  would  rather  dine  with  a 
vegetarian  than  with  Duke  Humphrey, 
but  we  would  prefer  a  modest  chop  to 
either.  Of  course,  in  the  matter  of  economy 
— or,  rather  let  us  say  of  expenditure — 
the  vegetarians  have  the  best  of  the 
argument  just  now.  But  do  not  let  us 
lose  sight  of  the  change  which  would  take 
place  in  that  respect  were  everyone  to 
become  vegetarian.  Vegetables  and  fruit 
would  then  become  as  dear  as  butchers'- 
meat  is  now,  and  catUe  and  sheep  would 
be  "unmerchantable." 

It  is  idle,  however,  to  speculate  on  the 
advent  of  such  a  time  so  long  as  there  are 
twenty  millions  of  British  money  invested 
in  cattle-ranches  in  the  United  States — 
not  to  mention  the  sheep-runs  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand — and  the  limitless 
pampas  of  South  America.  We  are  a 
nation  of  beef-eaters,  and  even  in  ScoUand 
it  may  be  doubted  if  "ham  and  eggs"  is 
not  more  of  a  national  dish  than  porridga 

That  there  is  a  great  deal  in  diet  affect- 
ing not  only  individual  but  also  national 
character,  there  seems  no  room  for  doubt 
Tet  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  remains 
to  be  formulated,  and  in  the  meantime  we 
are  confronted  by  a  great  many  apparent 
inconsistencies.  "Why  we  confine  our 
food  unto  certain  animals,  and  totally 
reject  some  others ;  how  these  distinctions 
crept  into  several  nations;  and  whether 
this  practice  be  built  upon  solid  reason,  or 
chiefly  supported  by  custom  or  opinion," 
admits  of  as  much  consideration  now  as  it 
did  in  the  days  of  old  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

That  learned  writer,  be  it  remarked, 
contended  that  there  is  no  absolute  neces- 
sity to  feed  on  any  animals,  and  that  flesh- 
bating  only  began  after  the  Flood.  The 
fact  that  Abel  was  a  shepherd  does  not 
prove  the  contrary,  he  holds,  for  the  sheep 
may  only  have  been  kept  for  their  skins 
and  their  milk,  and  also  for  sacrifices.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that 
early  man  could  offer  burnt  sacrifices  with- 


out being  tempted  to  eat  of  the  flesh. 
Nay,  how  could  he  select  the  fat,  or  moit 
acceptable  parts,  if  he  did  not  know  Um 
taste  of  the  same  1  But  smoe  man  did 
take  to  flesh-eating,  at  whatever  period  of 
his  existenoe,  it  is  curious  to  recall  how,M 
worthy  Sir  Thomas  does,  the  taste  hu 
varied.  "We  single  out  several  dishes, 
and  reject  others,  the  selection  being  ki 
arbitrary  or  upon  opinion;  for  many  an 
commended  and  cried  up  in  one  age  which 
are  decried  and  nauseated  in  another." 

AVhy  were  the  Jews  forbidden  to  eii 
swine  1  Was  it  because  of  the  undeaDli- 
ness  of  the  animal,  or  to  avoid  disease) 
The  prevalence  of  trichinosis  in  onr  day, 
which  has  led  Prince  Bismarck  to  forbid 
the  importation  of  American  pork  into 
Germany,  suggests  an  explanation.  And 
yet  ihe  Cretans  would  not  eat  pigs,  not 
because  tiiey  thought  them  unclean,  but 
because  Jupiter  was  supposed  to  have  been 
suckled  by  a  sow.  The  ancient  Egyptians, 
the  Phosnicians,  the  Syrians,  ^  and  the 
Arabians  refrained  from  eating  piganeitiher 
on  sanitary  nor  on  religious  grounds,  bat 
simply  because  pigs  were  found  more  use- 
ful as  animated  ploughs  in  turning  up  the 
soil  with  their  snouts. 

It  is  said  that  Pythagoras,  who  forbade 
the  use  of  flesh-meat  in  general,  would  not 
have  refused  a  dish  of  roast  pork,  so  little 
likely  were  pigs  considered  to  harbour  the 
souls  of  the  departed ;  and  yet  he  coqU 
not  possibly  have  eaten  beans  wiUi  his 
bacon,  because  he  conceived  beans  to  have 
had  t^e  same  origin  as  man.  Herein,  be 
it  noted,  the  old  Greek  seems  to  have  bad 
an  inkling  of  the  theory  which  we  ate 
accustomed  to  associate  with  DarwiiH 
only  Pythagoras  found  the  missing  link 
between  plants  and  animals — ^let  us  say, 
between  beans  and  bacon — ^in  the  sool, 
while  tiie  Evolutionists  of  oar  time  are  still 
on  the  hunt  for  it 

Pythagoras,  it  may  be  remembered, 
also  disallowed  the  use  of  fish  for  food,  for 
certain  philosophical  reasons. 

But  why  did  the  Syrians  refrain  from 
eating  fish  t  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says  tbey 
did,  but  does  not  give  his  authority-^an 
unusual  omission  with  so  precise  a  writ^. 
The  same  people,  it  seems,  eschewed 
pigeons,  and  yet  the  ancient  Egyptians,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  ate  dogs,  eels,  and 
crocodUes,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter 
were  held  sacred  by  some  of  them.  Now 
we  reject  dogs,  and  we  have  not  the  oppot- 
tunities  for  gastronomic  experiments  witb 
crocodile   flesh;   but  we   esteem  eels  a 
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delicacy,  whether  stewed  or  in  the  tooth- 
Bomepie. 

The  diet  of  Cato  was  hare  and  cabbage, 
and  the  black  broth  on  which  Spartan 
youths  were  nourished  to  speak  the  truth 
and  draw  the  bow,  was  neither  more  nor 
I  less  than  hare-soup  made  with  the  blood, 
as  we  make  it  even  unto  this  day.  We 
may  fancy  that  the  addition  of  port- wine  is 
a  modem  innovation,  but  how  do  we  know 
that  the  Spartans  had  not  some  equivalent 
ingredient  1 

Julias  Csesar  records  that  the  Ancient 
Britons  accounted  it  impious  to  eat  goose, 
and  Galen  condemns  the  same  savoury  bird 
as  fit  only  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  the 
ostrich    Shade  of  Father  Christmas  1  to 
call  the  goose  no  better  than  the  ostrich  ! 
Who  would  dream  of  eating  an  ostrich — 
that  omnivorous  biped  which  is  said  to  be 
able  to  digest  anything   short    of   lace- 
collars  9    We  say,  short  of  lace-collars,  be- 
cause that  was  the  only  item  found  in  the 
stomach  of  a  tame  ostrich,  which  myste- 
riously expired  after  a  hearty  meal  of  rusty 
nails  and  miscellaneous  etceteras,  among 
which  happened  to  be  some  of  the  family 
washing  of  its  proprietor. 

But  Gkden  was  no  worse  than  Aristotle, 
who  commended  the  flesh  of  hawks ;  and, 
indeed,  (Salen  himself  recommended  the 
'  flesh  of  foxes.     He  restricted  the  season, 
however,  to  the  autumn,  when  they  were 
busy  feeding  on  the  stolen  grapes  of  the 
vineyards.     Yet,  while  Galen,  lUong  with 
Herodotus,  considered  the  flesh  of   dogs 
most  excellent,  Galen,  along  with  Pliny, 
repudiated  horse-flesh  as  utterly  abomi- 
nable.    We  have  not  come  to  eating  horse- 
flesh in  this  country,  but  in  many  parts  of 
the   Continent  it  is  exposed  for  sale  as 
freely  as  beef  and  mutton,  and  that  it  is 
quite  as  palatable  the  present  writer  can 
testify.      Herodotus  tells  that  in  Persia, 
not   only  was  horse-flesh  eaten,  but  also 
that  camels  were  roasted  whole  at  times  of 
great   rejoicings,  just  as,  in  our    grand- 
fathers' time,  whole  oxen  used  to  be  roasted 
on  special  occasions. 

The  truth  is  that^  in  seeking  to  find  the 
Foundation  for  a  philosophy  of  diet,  we  are 
iiet  with  80  many  contradictions  that  it  is 
liflicolt  to  know  where  to  begin.  That 
here  must  be  firm  ground  somewhere 
between  the  p4t6  de  foie  gras  of  the 
'Vestem  epicure,  and  the  roast  missionary 
f  the  South  Sea  Islander,  we  cannot 
oubt^— but  where  is  it  ?  "  The  practice  of 
let,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  doth 
old   no  certain  course,  nor  solid  rule  of 


selection  or  confinement — some,  in  an 
indistinct  voracity,  eating  almost  any ; 
others,  out  of  a  timorous  pre-opinion, 
refraining  from  many.'' 

''  All  things  almost  are  eaten  if  we  take 
in  the  whole  earth,  for  that  which  is  refused 
in  one  country  is  accepted  in  another." 
But  it  is  just  in  the  difference  between 
what  is  *'  accepted  **  and  what  is  '^  refused  " 
that  we  must  look  for  our  philosophy.  Is 
there,  for  instance,  no  connection  between 
German  cookery  and  German  character  1 
Is  it  not  possible  to  trace,  in  the  strong 
flavours  and  the  odd  mixtures  of  sweete 
and  sours  beloved  by  that  people,  the  germ 
of  the  assertiveness,  the  perseverance,  the 
strength  without  lovableness,  which  may 
be  said  to  characterise  the  German  nation  1 
And  is  there  not  something  suggestive 
between  the  oleaginous  diet  of  the  Italians 
and  the  smoothness  of  their  language,  and 
the  slipperiness  of  their  morals  ?  Take  the 
French,  again — the  gayest-hearted  people 
of  Europe.  Have  they  not  the  most 
delicate,  the  most  etherealised  cuisine  — 
food  elevated  into  poetry-— of  any  people 
we  know  I  Then  we  never  speak  of  a 
Kossian  without  thinking  of  a  bear.  Bears 
yield  grease,  and  the  Russian  peasants  are 
popularly  supposed  to  live  upon  tallow- 
candles.     Is  there  any  real  connection  ? 

To  come  nearer  home,  we  confess  we 
are  puzzled  by  the  contrast  between  the 
Irish  peasantry  and  the  English.  The 
Irish  peasant  subsists  mainly  on  potatoes, 
with  an  occasional  slice  of  bacon,  and  yet 
manages  to  be  light-hearted,  or  at  any  rate 
ready-witted.  The  English  peasant  lives 
also  on  bacon  and  potatoes,  reversing  the 
order,  but  is  slow  and  dull-witted. 

The  Scotch,  again,  are  fond  of  ascribing 
the  strength  of  the  national  character  to 
porridge,  but  porridge  is  not  nearly  so 
universal  an  element  of  food,  or  at  any 
rate  the  leading  element,  as  is  generally 
supposed.  Yankee  scoflers  have  asserted 
that  the  stern  Scotch  Calvinism  is  the 
logical  result  of  an  oatmeal  diet.  There 
may  be  something  in  this,  and  the  theory 
finds  some  support  in  the  fact  that  while 
Calvinism  is  waning,  so  also  is  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  oatmeaL  But  we  must 
repudiate  the  Yankee  calumny  that  the 
introduction  of  porridge  breakfasts  into 
New  England  accounts  for  the  alarming 
prevalence  there  of  juvenile  depravity.  It 
is  said  by  some  unreasonable  Americans 
that  the  juvenile  stomach  revolted  against 
the  unnatural  food,  and  boys,  having  to 
choose  between  it  and  matutinal  starvation, 
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ohose  the  latter,  and  began  to  steal  Now 
this  theory  is  manifestly  untenable,  because 
a  stomach  which  can  digest  the  hot  bread 
and  pastry  of  the  Americans,  could  not  find 
any  difficulty  with  porridge. 

This  suggests  another  reflection.  Is  the 
proverbial  rapid-eating  of  the  Americans 
the  cause  or  the  resmt  of  their  resdess, 
feverish,  speculative  character  1  We  have 
always,  by  the  way,  thought  that  the 
Americans  were  the  fastest  eaters  in  the 
world,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  It  is 
allied  that  the  people  of  Saxony  eat  twice 
as  fast  as  Americans,  and  are  "as  little 
troubled  with  their  digestions  as  an  Ameri- 
can bank-cashier  is  with  his  conscienoa" 
Per  contra,  the  English  are  supposed  to  be 
the  slowest  of  all  eaters,  and  yet  the 
Yankee  taunt  has  some  foundation  of 
truth — that  the  average  English  stomach 
will  yield  more  bCe  to  the  square  inch  than 
the  stomachs  of  any  other  people  on  earth. 
Dyspepsia,  however,  if  unknown  in  Saxony, 
is  common  enough  in  America,  and  if  not 
due  to  fast-eating  is  assuredly  due  to  hot 
corn-cakes  and  pies. 

The  Americans  admit  themselves  to  be 
a  pie-eating  people,  and  when  in  Europe 
they  pine  daily  for  their  native  food.  Gat 
off  from  pie  they  "feel  lonesome,"  and 
almost  in  the  mental  condition  of  Sam 
Weller's  crumpet-loving  friend.  But  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  this 
pie-eating  as  the  practice  merely  of  the 
common  crowd,  and  to  think  that  inordi- 
nate love  of  pastry  and  high  intellectual 
development  are  incompatible.  What  can 
we  think,  then,  when  we  are  told  that 
Ealph  Waldo  Emerson  regularly  ate  pie 
for  breakfast  t  There  was  no  symptom  of 
dyspepsia  about  his  intellect,  and  we  will 
search  the  ranks  of  literature  and  philo- 
sophy in  vain  for  a  higher  example  of  pure, 
vigorous,  elevated  thought  On  the  other 
hand,  his  friend  Carlyle  adhered  to  por- 
ridge to  his  last  days,  and  the  effects  of 
dyspepsia  are  evident  both  in  his  character 
and  his  writings. 

Where  are  we  then  ] 

Poor  Colin  Clout, 
To  whom  raw  onion  fives  prospective  zest, 
Consoling  hoars  of  dampest  wmtry  work, 
Could  hardly  fancy  an^  regal  joys 
Qtiite  unimpregnate  with  the  onion's  scent. 
Perhaps  his  highest  hopes  are  not  all  dear 
Of  waftings  from  that  energetic  baib ; 
'Tis  well  tnat  onion  b  not  heresy. 

One  might  multiply  examples  did  space 
permit  Only  the  other  day,  for  instance, 
the  Duke  of  Westminster  declared  that 
Turner's  latest  works  are  also  his  worst. 


entirely  because  of  the  painter's  impaired 
digestion.  We  might  proceed  to  show  how 
much  of  the  misery  of  our  working-classes  is 
due  to  the  deplorable  absence  of  cnlinaxy 
skill  in  the  women.  We  might  recall  how 
battles  have  been  lost  by  reason  of  an 
undigested  onion,  and  how  dynasties  have 
been  overturned  by  a  disordered  atomach. 
But  the  more  we  consider  the  subject^ 
the  more  reveals  itself  to  be  considered. 
It  is  altogether  too  large  and  wide  for  ade- 
quate discussion  in  these  pages.  We  have 
but  touched  on  the  verge  of  it,  bat  if  our 
efforts  suffice  to  stir  up  someone  to  deeper 
study,  which  shall  ref^ult  in  the  evolvement 
of  a  Philosophy  of  Diet,  even  as  we  have 
already  a  Philosophy  of  Clothes,  then  we 
shall  feel  that  we  have  ample  reward. 

A  VALENTINE. 

Oh  love,  lost  love,  do  yon  as  I  remember. 

The  long>past  days,  when  good  St.  Valentine 
Took  tokens  each  from  each — hearts,   darts,  and 
blisses ; 
*Mid  simple  rhymes — love,  dove,  and  intne  and 
thine, 
What  did  it  matter  to  my  boyish  ardour. 
That  you  were  thirty,  and  I  only  nine  ? 

Oh  loves  of  stronger  ajg^,  of  manhood's  glory  ; 

Your  names  are  legion,  your  remembrance  nil ; 
I  try  in  vain  to  picture  half  your  faces. 

But  dreamy  mists  alone  my  chamber  fill. 
Your  eyes  shone  brightly  once,  now  mcm'ry  only 

Lends  hazy  help,  when  all  around  is  still ! 

Ah  me !  all  me !  will  some  far-off  bright  heaven 
Contain  that  love  that  had  so  fair  a  shrine* 

Will  it  return  to  me  the  loving  credence 
In  all  thy  wondrous  spells,  St.  Valentine  ? 

No,  never  more ;  nor  heaven,  nor  eartli  can  give  ' 
me 
That  perfect  faith  I  had  when  I  was  nuic. 


ABOUT    THE   DOCKS. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  I. 

Fate  and  an  acquaintance  of  nomadic 
instincts  haa  taken  me  manj  timea  to  tliait  j 
carious  centre  of  the  world,  ''  the  Docka.~ 

It  would  be  difficult  in  this  kaleidoeoopk  '' 
life  of  ours  in  town  to  find  a  greater  or  ^i 
more  striking  di£ference  than  that  between  > 
the  ordinary  everyday  emotionless  Routine  j 
of  the  average  Londoner  and  the  strcmg 
purposeful  life  of  the  docks. 

Probably  to  most  people  the  expression 
"  the  docks  "  only  gives  some  dim  idea  of  ' 
bales  and  warehouses,  of  casks  and  vaults ; 
and  a  description  of  some  ezperienoes  ib 
that  strange  land  may  consequently  not  Ise 
without  interest 

My  first  visit  was  to  what  I  maj  call  the 
"professional"  part  of  the  dock»— the 
part,  that  is,  whence  the  sailing-TesselB  dear 
out,  as  differing  from  the  passenger-s 
neighbourhood.     An  acquaintance  of 
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hid  a  boj  who  was  startiDg  for  his  second 

voTage  as  midshipman  of  a  ship  belonging 

to  one  of  the  large  lines  of  merchant-vessels. 

On  the  last  day  of  his  leave  I  met  him  and 

his  father  at  dinner  at  the  house  of   a 

matnal  friend,  and  finding  that  they  were 

going  to  see  the  boy  on  board,  I  agreed  to 

bear  them  company  to  Biackwall,  where 

the  ship  was  lying.     It  was  late  before  we 

started.    The  change  from  a  comfortable 

dining-room  to  the  Biackwall  Bail  way  is 

not  so  enticing  as  to  make  one  eager  for  it, 

and  when  we  arrived  at  the  docks  it  was 

some  time  before  we  conld  find  where  the 

vessel  was,  and  get  ourselves  and  the  boy's 

traps  on  board. 

At  last  this  was  accomplished,  but  when 
we  proposed  to  retrace  our  steps,  we  found 
that  oar  retreat   was  cut  off — in  other 
words,  the  last  train  for  town  had  st-arted. 
This  was  a  turn  in  affairs  for  which  we 
had  not  bargained,  but  it  seemed  to  suit 
our  young  Mend's  views  very  well.     He 
explained  to  us  that  we  could  get  a  shake- 
down where  we  were,  and  should  so  have 
the  privilege  of  seeing  the  last  of  him  in 
the  morning,  as  his  ship  was  to  clear  out 
of  the  dock  at  an  early  hour,  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ebb-tide.     With  this 
he  disappeared  into  the  dim  bowels  of  the 
ship,  and  presently  returned  with  a  being 
who  seemed  to  have  been  evolved  out  of 
the  gloom.     He  was  dim  as  to  the  outline 
of  his  figure  by  reason  of  many  wraps, 
dim  as  to  the  outline  of  his  voice,  I  sus- 
pected, by  reason  of  much  drink,  and  dim 
to  ns  as  to  his  rank  and  status,  for  I  never 
discovered  whether  he  was  captain,  mate, 
pilot,  steward,  or  ship-keeper.     He  seemed, 
however,    to    have    some    authority    on 
board,  and  after  informing  us  that  there 
was  no  bed  to  be  had  on  shore  "  handy," 
gave  ua  a  husky  permission  to  "take  a 
caulk  on  the  cabin  sofies."    With  that  he 
took  a  dim  lantern  from  a  dimmer  comer, 
irhere  it  was  suspended  from  a  beam,  and 
led  OS  to  a  cabin,  from  which  air  was  as 
ibsent  as  light.     It  was  not  a  luxurious 
>lace.      There  was  little  in  it  in  the  way 
»f  fnmitnre,  but  the  black  horsehair  sofa 
•n  which  we  were  to  "take  our  caulk";  a 
%hle,  over  which  was  suspended  a  swing- 
jg  glass  rack;  and  some  empty  lockers; 
at    any  deficiency  in    this    respect  was 
lade  up  by  the  multitude  of  other  things 
lat   cnmbered  the  place.     Packing  cases, 
»pe,  a  conple  of  casks,  parcels,  a  hank  of 
•un-yam  and  a  couple  of  marlingepikes, 
L  empty  black  bottle  with  a  tallow  candle 
xok  tn  the  neck — from  every  part  of  the 


ship  seemed  to  have  been  collected  and 
stowed  there  the  very  things  that  should 
not  have  been  in  the  cabin.  It  was  not  a 
tempting  or  altogether  a  cheerful  place  in 
which  to  spend  a  night,  but  our  night  was 
not  likely  to  be  a  very  long  one,  as  the 
ship  was  to  leave  the  dock  at  some  un- 
earthly hour  in  the  morning,  and  so  after 
half  an  hour's  talk,  we  curl^  ourselves  up 
as  comfortably  as  we  could  on  our  hara 
**  sofies,"  and  our  young  friend  left  us  for 
his  own  berth. 

It  has  ever  since  been  an  unsolved 
problem  with  me  whether  it  would  be 
possible,  under  any  circumstances,  to  sleep 
on  these  "sofies."  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  if  I  were  a  Channel  pilot, 
and  had  been  navigating  the  ship  for  two 
days  and  two  nights  without  leaving  the 
deck,  I  might  perhaps  manage  to  sleep 
on  them  for  an  hour  or  so;  but  then  a 
vivid  remembrance  of  their  hardness,  and 
smoothness,  and  coldness,  and  that  dread- 
ful grit  to  the  nervous  system  that  horse- 
hair alone  can  give,  has  come  to  my  mind^ 
and  I  have  doubted  whether,  even  under 
such  circumstances,  sleep  would  visit  me. 
I  hope  I  may  never  be  in  a  position  to 
determine  the  matter,  great  though  the 
annoyance  is  of  an  unsolved  problem  that 
constantly  presses  for  settlement 

That  night  we  had  little  chance  of  learn- 
ing the  truth.  After  we  had  been  lying 
down  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  my  neighbour 
said,  in  a  dreadfully  wide-awake  voice : 

"  I  say,  is  that  a  cockroach  1 " 

I  declared  it  wasn't — ^that  it  was  nothing 
like  a  cockroach,  and  turned  round  on  the 
other  side.  Presently  the  same  man  asked, 
in  the  same  tone  of  its  not  being  worth 
while  to  make  any  pretence  of  sleeping : 

"  What  is  a  cockroach ) " 

''I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care,"  I 
replied.     "  I  want  to  go  to  sleep." 

*'  It's  a  brown  thing  with  wings,"  said  the 
third  man  from  the  other  side  of  the  cabin. 

**  I  thought  that  was  a  cockchafer,"  said 
number  two. 

"  So  it  is,"  said  I,  remembering  the  days 
when  some  brother  fiend  at  school  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  propelling  boats  with 
spinning  cockchafenk  The  propeller  of  a 
ship  spun  round  and  sent  the  ship  along. 
Cockchafers  spun  round  when  they  were 
impaled  upon  a  pin.  Why  should  not  this 
spinning  be  utilised  for  the  propulsion  of 
one  of  our  miniature  fleet,  by  sticking  the 
pin  into  the  vesseFs  stem  1  was  his  argu- 
ment His  brilliant  conception  was  not 
crowned  with  the  success  it  deserved,  but 
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I  remembered  that  the  poor  victims  were 
brown. 

This  did  not  seem  to  the  man  opposite 
to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  disputing  his 
idea  of  the  colour  of  the  creature,  and  we 
had  quite  a  hot  discussion  on  the  subject, 
at  the  end  of  which  sleep  was  not  much 
nearer  than  bef  ora  All  tlie  time  we  had 
been  on  board  work  of  some  kind  had  been 
progressing.  Men  had  been  moving  about^ 
and  irom  the  noises  that  reached  us  they 
were  stowing  heavy  things  away. 
^  They  had  not  come  near  us,  however, 
till  after  our  discussion  about thecockchafer. 
When  that  was  over  we  turned  round  and 
pretended  to  try  to  go  to  sleep  sgain,  but 
we  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  someone 
came  Into  the  cabin  and  began  moving 
about  with  some  violence  the  various  stores 
that  cumbered  it,  muttering  to  himself  the 
while.  For  all  the  notice  he  took  of  us 
we  might  have  been  coils  of  rope,  such  as 
those  he  was  rummaging  among.  His 
search  appeared  to  be  futile,  and  pre- 
sently another  man  joined  him,  and  aiter 
a  while  our  original  dim  friend.  They  all 
seemed  to  be  discontented  and  angry,  and  to 
make  far  more  noise  than  there  was  any 
sort  of  occasion  for,  till  they  left  the  cabin 
with  an  air  of  defeat 

If  I  had  any  skill  in  the  graphic  art,  I 
could  draw  portraits  of  those  men — not  of 
their  faces,  perhaps,  for  they  were  not  very 
clear  to  me,  but  of  their  figures  and  atti- 
tudes, so  strongly  are  they  impressed  on 
my  memory,  even  after  this  lapse  of  time. 

We  had  turned  round  again,  and  I  had 
just  got  on  to  the  edge  of  an  uneasy  sleep 
in  which  I  was  trying  to  catch  a  vanishing 
train,  dragging  a  black  horsehair  sofa 
with  me  along  an  airless  tunnel,  and 
attempting  to  light  my  way  with  a  tallow- 
candle  stuck  in  a  black  bottle,  when  I  was 
awoke  by  a  gru£f  voice  near  me.  Something 
was  missing — the  sucker  of  the  starboard- 
pump,  from  what  I  could  hear,  and  as 
there  seemed  to  be  a  fixed  impression  in 
the  ship  that  everything  but  the  spars  and 
ngging  was  stowed  in  the  cabin,  a  fresh 
search  was  instituted  there. 

This  search  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the 
last,  and  as  they  were  giving  it  up,  my 
dim  friend  remarked,  that  if  it  wasn't 
there,  it  must  be  "  under  the  youngsters," 
and  they  departed  to  rummage  there. 

After  this  it  seemed  to  me  that  someone  or 
other  of  the  party  came  in  to  look  for  some- 
thing or  another  about  every  ten  minutes. 
They  never  found  it,  and  always  went  away 
I   expectbg  to  find  it  "under  the  youngsters.*' 


At  last,  to  our  infinite  joy,  day  dawned, 
and  as  the  light  incr^ised,  the  noise 
lessened.  Presently  there  were  sonnds  of 
reviving  life  on  shore.  We  sat  up  on  om 
"  sofies/'  yawning  and  stretching  ourselTea, 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  cheat  cm- 
selves  into  the  idea  that  we  had  had  a  night's 
sleep,  and  then  went  out  of  the  cabin. 

For  all  we  could  see,  the  noises  and  dis- 
turbances we  had  endured  through  Uie 
previous  hours  might  have  been  meidy 
distempered  dreams.  Everything  round 
us  was  arranged  with  the  neatness  and  pre- 
cision of  a  Chinese  puzzla 

Our  dim  fidends  had  disappeared,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  they  had  been  moving  about 
in  the  uncertain  light  and  unwonted  en- 
vironment, doing  the  part  of  nautical  good 
fairies  in  reducing  chaos  into  order  while 
the  world  slept. 

As  we  came  out  of  the  cabin  oar  yooog 
friend  met  us,  and  as  he  said  he  had  heard 
"  no  particular  noise "  in  the  night,  I 
concluded  that  my  conjecture  was  traa 
There  was  no  means  of  performing  any 
sort  of  toilet  on  board,  and  no  place  for 
the  purpose  ashore,  but  the  middy  said  we 
could  get  some  coffee  at  an  ''  early  break- 
fast stall,"  just  outside  the  dock-gates,  and 
seemed  to  think  that  was  of  far  more 
importance. 

At  the  gate  we  were  eyed  keenly  by  a 
sort  of  watchman,  muffled  up  in  mneh  i 
great-coat  and  comforter.  I  noticed  that  ^ 
he  wasn't  at  all  content  with  obsening 
our  faces,  but  looked  us  up  and  down  as  if 
he  rather  suspected  that  the  clothes  we 
had  on  were  not  honestly  come  by.  On 
mentioning  this  to  the  midshipman  he 
said  that  if  we  had  "  bulged  "  anywhere 
the  watchman  would  have  insisted  on 
searching  us  to  see  if  we  had  any  copper 
nails  or  other  dockyard  stores  about  QS> 
They  were  rather  suspicious  of  people  who 
came  out  of  the  yard  at  that  hour  of  \^ 
morning,  but  that  thanks  to  our  all  b^g 
tolerably  slim,  and  to  his,  the  midsbif- 
man's,  protecting  presence  (he  had  bis 
brass-buttoned  coat  on  now),  we  had  bco 
allowed  to  pass  without  undergoing  th&i 
indignity. 

Outside  the  dock-gates  we  saw  a  fflghtr 
common  enough,  but  one  that  comes  li^^^ 
dreadfol  revelation  to  the  ordinary  well 
fed  citizen.  We  all  know  about  the  peer 
and  their  poverty — how  hard  is  A* 
struggle  for  life  with  them — and  wonder 
how  "somebody"  is  going  to  relieved- 
but  we  seldom  see  anything  of  it  '^^^^ 
wretched  -  looking    people    who    ask  fo 
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coppers  in  the  streets  are  put  down  as 
impostorsi  and  of  the  others,  though  we 
hear  a  good  deal,  we  see  nothing.  Now, 
as  we  came  oat  of  the  gate,  we  met  streams 
of  workmen  coming  in  to  their  work,  carry- 
ing each  one  his  bundle  and  tin  can.  The 
momiog  was  damp,  and  raw,  and  cold,  and 
the  untended  roads  were  sloppy  with 
slimy-looking  black  mud.  It  was  not  a 
pleasant  morning  to  be  out  in,  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances  I  should  have  sin- 
cerely pitied  those  unfortunate  workmen 
for  having  to  turn  out  and  begin  their 
work  in  it  These  men  were,  however, 
the  fortunate  ones  —  men  who  deserved 
envy  rather  than  pity — ^for  behind  them 
was  a  crowd,  reachmg  far  down  the  street, 
of  wretched  fellows  who  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  turn  out  at  six 
o'clock  to  earn  good  wages  for  their  day's 
work,  but  had  been  waiting  there  from 
dimmest  dawn,  so  as  to  get  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  pigeon-hole  where  workmen 
are  engaged,  for  the  chance  of  getting  a 
job.  Naturally,  the  strongest  pushed  their 
way  to  the  front,  and  so  as  we  went 
along  we  passed  a  stream  of  misery  that 
deepened  in  its  intensity  as  we  advanced. 
The  rear-guard  of  this  army  of  want  was 
very  wretched.  Poor,  dwarfed,  starveling 
men,  whose  very  want  of  proper  nourish- 
ment robbed  them  of  the  chance  of  that 
work  by  which  alone  they  could  get  it 

These  men,  as  a  rule,  have  been  taught 
no  trade.  They  are  mere  "  labourers  — 
little  more  than  beasts  of  burden,  to  lift 
and  carry  things  from  place  to  place. 
Sometimes  they  get  a  job  at  Govent 
Garden,  sometimes  at  the  docks.  In  the 
late  summer  they  tramp  down  to  Kent  for 
the  hopping  season,  earning  always  a  very 
meagre  and  precarious  existence,  always 
in  the  extreme  of  misery,  and  with  no  joy 
but  in  the  public-house. 

We  soon  reached  the  '^  early  breakfast 
stall/'  where  a  brisk  man,  girded  with  a 
white  apron,  was  dispensing  *'  eo£fee  "  and 
thick  slices  of  bread-and-butter.  Accost- 
ing this  functionary,  I  asked  him  if 
he  would  give  me  a  cup  of  co£fee.  ''  No, 
sir,"  he  replied  with  a  grim  sort  of  smile, 
^'  we  don't  give  nuffin  away  here;  I'll  sell 
^ou  a  cup,  if  you  like ; "  and  on  my  accept- 
ing that  emendation  of  my  demand,  he 
3oared  me  out  a  large  cupful  of  brown 
laid,  which  he  handed  me  with  one  of  the 
lunks  of  bread-and-butter,  and  for  which  he 
lemanded  the  modest  sum  of  "tuppence." 
What  share  the  cold,  gloomy  morning 
nd  the  saualid  surroundinfirs  mav  have  had 


in  the  appearance,  I  cannot  tell,  but  the 
mixture  was  not  as  bad  as  I  had  expected. 
Probably  it  would  not  have  tasted  as  well 
in  one's  own  housa  While  we  were 
swallowing  the  steaming  compound  we 
could  not  but  notice  the  eager  glances  that 
were  cast  upon  our  perambulating  kitchen 
by  the  hungry  crowd  beyond.  We  invited 
them  to  jom  us,  and  the  rear-guard  accepted 
our  invitation  without  any  further  pressing 
— hesitation  on  the  subject  increasing  with 
proximity  to  the  dock-gate.  At  the  point 
where  success  with  the  dock  authorities 
seemed  hopeful,  there  was  a  fringe  of  men 
who  appeared  to  be  in  danger  of  developing 
a  permanent  B(]^uint,  for  the  chance  of  a 
day's  work  bemg  balanced  agunst  the 
offered  breakfast  with  about  equal  weight, 
kept  one  eye  of  each  of  them  looking 
in  different  directions.  However,  the 
contents  of  the  breakfast-van  were  soon 
exhausted,  the  eager  look  on  many  faces 
faded  into  settled  gloom  again,  and  we 
returned  to  the  smp,  followed  by  the 
strangest  expressions  of  thanks  and  blessing 
I  have  ever  heard. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  shipwe  found 
steady  business  going  on  there.  Where  the 
people  had  all  come  from  I  did  not  make 
out  As  far  as  I  knew,  none  of  the  regular 
complement  of  the  ship  had  slept  on  board, 
and  yet  when  we  returned  the  officers  were 
all  at  work  getting  everything  ship-shape, 
preparing  for  leaving  the  dock,  and  muster- 
ing the  crew.  These  latter  were  a  motley 
crowd.  Some  of  them  had  apparently  been 
drunk  very  lately,  others  were  evidently 
drunk  still,  and  a  proportion  of  them 
looked  as  if  they  would  be  drunk  for  a 
very  long  time.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  a 
cheerful  condition  of  things  for  a  vessel 
just  starting  on  a  voyage,  the  first  part  of 
which  would  take  her  down  the  crowded 
Channel;  but  on  my  mentioning  it  to  one  of 
the  mates,  he  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  matter 
of  course — ^it  was  always  so;  they  had  to 
take  theirchance;  they  generally  had  enough 
sober  men  to  work  the  ship  somehow ;  of 
course  they  couldn't  expect  to  shake  down 
properly  till  they  got  into  blue  water. 

Whether  they  were  part  of  the  regular 
crew  or  not,  I  did  not  know,  but  there 
was  a  very  workman-like  gang  of  men 
working  persistently,  sometimes  on  deck 
and  sometimes  below.  Their  work  seemed 
mysterious,  but  they  hauled  about  an 
enormous  quantity  of  cable  with  a  great 
deal  of  "  yo-heave-ho-ing,"  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  many  husky  orders  given 
anoarentlv  with  much   indienant  aneer. 
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By  degrees  these  hoarse  mormurings  were 
edioed  from  the  quay,  followed  by  occa- 
sional splashes  into  the  water  of  cables 
that  had  somehow  stretohed  themselves 
from  oar  vessel  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
dock  Then  I  noticed  that  the  distance 
between  na  and  the  qoay  had  increased, 
and  foond  oar  vessel  was  floating  with  a 
slow,  dignified  movement  towards  the  lock 
that  gave  access  to  the  river. 

At  this  we  became  alarmed,  and  catching 
one  of  the  officers,  the  first  moment  he 
took  his  eye  off  his  cables,  I  asked  him 
what  we  were  to  do — we  had  no  desire  to 
be  taken  to  Australia  jost  then,  as  we  had 
basinesB  in  town  daring  the  day,  besides 
having  oar  clothes  there.  He  laaghed  at 
oar  alarm,  and  told  as  we  coald  go  ashore 
at  the  lock,  or  go  down  with  the  vessel  to 
Oravesend,  where  she  would  anchor  for  the 
night  to  adjast  compasses. 

Thinking  that  oar  strange  night  had 
spoilt  the  value  of  the  succeeding  day  for 
any  useful  purpose,  we  thought  we  might 
as  well  close  with  this  offer,  and  accord- 
ingly went  down  the  river  with  the  ship  to 
Gravesend,  where,  after  a  late  luncheon, 
or  early  dinner,  at  which  I  had  the  most 
enormous  appetite  I  ever  remember  to  have 
had,  we  took  the  steamer  back  to  towa 
The  sun  was  getting  low  as  we  came  to 
Woolwich,  and  from  there  up  to  Blackwall 
it  spread  a  deep  crimson  glow  farther  and 
fardier  over  the  sky.  The  glow  widened 
and  deepened  till  it  was  a  centre  of  intense 
crimson  red,  graduating  to  a  quivering 
fringe  of  rose-colour  all  round  the  horizon. 
Every  tone  of  red  seemed  to  be  represented 
there.  It  was  the  most  gorgeous  mass  of 
colour  I  have  ever  seen. 

As  we  came  to  Blackwall,  the  centre  of 
this  beautiful  world  of  colour  was  imme- 
diately in  front  of  us,  so  that  the  masts  and 
digging  of  the  ships  in  the  docks  showed 
out  like  a  black  lace-work  of  exquisite 
delicacy  and  intricacy  between  us  and  it. 
At  our  feet  the  black  grimy  water  of  the 
river  was  glorified  by  it.  Each  dirty 
wavelet  seemed  to  catch  part  of  the  wealth 
of  colour  that  was  pervading  the  earth  till 
it  flowed  like  a  stream  of  polished  jewels. 
It  was  a  scene  that  makes  one  turn  with  a 
kindly  fellow-feeling  to  Turner,  knowing 
how  keenly  he  must  have  seen  and  appre- 
ciated such  scenes,  and  how  bitterly  he 
must  have  felt  the  inability  of  his  art  to 
reproduce  what  his  eye  of  genius  saw. 

Above  Blackwall  ti^ere  was  a  slight  mist 
hanging  over  the  river,  and  the  sun  setting 
behind  it  dyed  it  a  rose-colour  of  the  most 


tender  tint     The  water  was  filled  with 
colour,  and  it  seemed  as  if  you  codd  collect 
it  in  buckets  from  the  steamer's  dda 

It  is  an  effect  that  may  not  anfieqiuiiily 
be  seen  on  the  Thames,  as  well  as  other 
streams,  but  one  which  our  artists  MJdosi 
try  to  reproduce — so  seldom  that  the  onlj 
attempt  I  can  recall  now  is  a  chalk  deteh, 
evidently  by  an  amateur,  that  I  saw  one 
day  in  the  window  of  a  colourman'B  shop.  ' 
The  artist's  technical  skill  was  not  gre&t,  l' 
but  he  had  seen  with  the  eyes  of  an  artist 
The  artist  of  the  Thames  has  yet  to  arise: 
There  is  an  inexhaustible  field  leadj  to  his 
hand.    Pictures  that  change  day  by  daj, 
almost  hour  by  hour,  will  provide  him  widi 
such  a  variety  of  subject  as  will  preventit  | 
ever  palling  upon  Mm.    Days  when  the  i 
whole  world  seems  to  be  made  up  of  wild  | 
sweeps  of  neutral-tinted  rain  and  wind; 
days  when  a  fierce  unclouded  son  buns 
upon    a    placid  stream,  and  oily  ripple ' 
gurgle  round  the  barges'  stems ;  days  when 
the  stream  is  thick  with  sails  flying  before 
a  breeze  that  seems  to  be  composed  of 
equal  proportions  of  wind  and  sun  and 
fleecy  white  doud ;  days  when  the  stream 
quivers    under    the   throb    of    oountkes 
engines,  and  the  heaven  is  obscured  bj 
their  streamers  of  smoke.  Strange  channels 
down  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  dense!; 
inhabited  below  the  surface  by  fish  and 
porpoises,  and  on  the  surface  by  water 
fowl ;  where,  except  an  occasional  bargee, 
or  more  occasional  fisherman,  yon  seTei 
see  a  human  face ;  and  fairy  like  bowers  io 
the  upper  waters,  where   kingfishers  tad 
dragon-flies    disport    themselves.     From 
source  to  mouth,  the  Thames  is  filled  vid 
subjects  for  the  artist's  brush — ^scenes  of 
fierce    energy,  of  stem    fight,  of  hunun 
interest  and  pathos,  and  scenes  of  naUiiil 
beauty  from   the    wildest    to    the  m^ 
tender.     Of  some  of  its  aspects  we  bait 
an    interpreter  whose   work    is   steadiir 
gaining  in  power  year  by  year.    Lettf 
hope  he  may  found  a  school  that  will  do 
honour  to  the  stream  that  is  so  greit  i 
power  in  our  country. 


RUSSET  AND  GREEN. 

A  STORY  IN   SIX   OHAPTBRS.      CfHAPTEB  : 

Mary  Eennett  lived  in  Paradise  Sueei 
a  delectable  thoroughfare  in  the  great  W^^ 
Central  district  of  London,  wUch  evei^ 
body  fancies  he  knows  so  well,  and  wUcfc 
so  few  people  really  know  at  alL  The  i^ 
of  the  street  is  a  grim  irony — ^the  only  bfi^ 
humour  visible  anywhere   about  it,  eU:^ 
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in  the  street  or  in  its  inhabitants.     It  is  a 
collection   of    high   and   narrow -fronted 
houses,  grimed  and  smirched  with  the  rain, 
and  smdce,  and  dost  of  half  a  century.    It 
is  not  a  large  street ;  there  are,  perhaps,  a 
hundred  houses  in  all,  and,  of  these,  fully 
one-tenth  are  public.  It  has  its  o?m  baker, 
its  own  butcher,  its  own  greengrocer,  its 
own  laundress — almost  an  unremnnerated 
sinecurist,  that  last,  in  Paradise  Street — 
and  its  own  newsvendor,  in  whose  grimy 
windows  are  displayed,  side  by  side  with 
the  back  numbers  of  the  Police  News  and 
kindred  cheap  publications,  thin  slabs  of 
weakly  -  perspiring     toffee,     spotty  -  com- 
plexioned  cigars,  and  cheap  walking-sticks 
of  bygone  fashion,   ringed  and  tasselled 
with    tarniahed    metal    and   faded    silk. 
Although  well  within  sound  of  the  great 
tide  of  traffic  which  rolls  along  one  of  the 
main  arteries  of  London,  Paradise  Street  is 
itself  quiet,  and  the  roar  of  wheels  and 
voices,  heard  through  its  interveningsilence, 
falls  upon  the  ear  like  the  distant  beat  of 
surf  upon  a  rocky  shore.  Its  inhabitants  are 
marked  by  as  many  individual  differences 
of  nature  and  appearance  as  are  the  denizens 
of  other  thoroughfares,  and  are  yet  all  as 
curiously  alike  one  another  as  are  their 
grimy  habitations,   which   frown  one  at 
another  across  the  narrow  roadway.    The 
men  are  all  wizened  of  limb  and  small  of 
stature ;  they  all  wear  badly-fitting  clothes 
of  dingy  black,  and  battered  felt  hats  of 
deerstalker  pattern ;  they  all  carry  soiled 
white  aprons  twisted  round  their  waists; 
they  are  none  of  them  very  young  when 
they  are  bom,  and  they  all   age  early. 
Their  idea  of  earthly  felicity  always  seemed 
to    me  a  curiously    restricted    one,   and 
consisted,   so  far  as  I  could  make  out, 
of  spending  every  available  moment  in 
a  public-house,   or   on    the   narrow  slip 
of    pavement  outside   it.      And    though 
they  frequently  quarrel  and  occasionally 
fight  over  other  topics,  they  are  wonder- 
fully unanimous  as  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
Sunday  Closing   Act^    and  would    resist 
the    Permissive    Bill    to  a  man.     They 
have  no  dubs  or  associations  of  mutual 
amusement  or  social  improvement^  and  they 
never  go  to  church.     The  vast  majority  of 
them  never  opened  a  book,  or  saw  a  billiard- 
cue,  or  a  chess-board,  or  the  interior  of  a 
theatre  or  a  lecturehalL    Art,  literature, 
and  science  exist  not  for  Paradise  Street, 
and  recreation  is  not  a  word  to  be  found 
in  its  vocabulary.     They  live  this  sterile 
and  monotonous  existence  with  a  settled 
ienorance  of.  and  indifference  to.  the  nossi- 


bility  of  any  fresher  or  more  full-blooded 
life,  which  might  almost  pass  for  contented 
tranquillity.  They  are  all,  or  pretty  nearly 
all,  as  honest  as  they  are  poor.  If  I  knew 
any  stronger  form  of  words  than  that  I 
would  employ  it. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Barton  belongs  the 
credit  of  discovering  Mary   Kennett,  he 
having  discovered   Paradise  Street  itself 
long  laoretime.    At  the  date  of  my  story, 
the  Rev.  John  was  a  young-looking  man 
of    thirty,   broad  of   shoulder,  strong  of 
arm,   and  resolutely  cheerful  of    aspect 
He  was  one  of  that  not  over  large  band  of 
silent   and    steadfast  workers   to   which 
society  will,  some  day,  acknowledge  an 
already  long  outstanding  debt    He  knew 
Paradise  Street  well,  and  Paradise  Street 
knew  him,  and  his  cheerful  face  was  a 
frequent  sight  there.     He  did  the  work  of 
ten  men,  and  paid  rather  heavily  for  the 
privilege.     His  hand,  heart,  and  pocket 
were  open  to  all,  and  his  ready  counsel  was 
at  all  men's  service ;  nor  could  the  surly 
ingratitude  which  was  but  too  often  the 
only  return  for  his  kindly  offices  alienate 
his  sympathy.     The  only  revenge  he  ever 
seemed  to  take  for  that  and  other  dis- 
appointments was  the    heaping  of   new 
benefits   upon  the  unworthy  object,  and 
save  for  that  curious  anodyne,  he  had  no 
ointment   for  the  sore  heart  which  his 
pensioners  must  ofttimes  have  given  him. 
Paradise  Street,  as  a  whole,  was  not  in- 
clined to  be  effusively  grateful.     Sick  Para- 
dise Street  drank  his  wine  and  swallowed 
his  medicine;  impecunious  Paradise  Street 
allowed    him    to    pay   its    bilk;    infant 
Paradise  Street  rendered  itself  appallingly 
sticky  and  more  than  usually  objectionable 
with  "rock"  and  "parliament''  at   his 
expense,   and    Paradise  Street  generally 
had  a  defiant  and  injured  sense  that  in 
some  mysterious  way  the  Rev.  John  was 
its  debtor,  and  owed  it  collectively  a  debt 
of  gratitude.      "  He  made  something  out 
of  it,"  said  Paradise  Street  in  effect^  "  else 
why  should  he  do  it  %  *'    An  unanswerable 
argument  which  the  Rev.  John  essayed  not 
to  answer,  going  on  his  way  with  a  resolute 
pluck   and  cheerfulness   beautiful  to  see. 
Being  a  parson,  he  could  not  even  swear  at 
its    stupidity  and    ingratitude,    and    the 
priceless  consolation  which  the  big  D  will 
sometimes  bring  to  the  laity  was  denied 
him.    He  moved  among  sin,  and  hunger, 
and  misery  all  day  long,  and  somehow,  in 
spite  of  the  tenderest  heart  in  the  world, 
managed  to  suck  marrow  of  cheerfulness 
from  all  thines. 
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The  Key.  John  was  a  bachelor. 
This  Paradise  Street  knew.  Miss  Mary 
Kennett  was  a  spinster,  according  to  the 
same  authority.  Paradise  Street,  as  an 
entity,  possessed  one  virtue  which  is  not 
always  found  in  hisher  quarters — it  was 
generally  supremely  indifferent  to  all  thines 
which  did  not  immediately  concern  itseH ; 
but  Miss  Kennett's  advent  in  its  midst 
was  marked  with  surprise  and  wonder. 
She  was  young — perhaps  had  seen  at 
most  some  three  and-twenty  summers,  and 
she  was  pretty,  too.  Beauty  is  a  plant  of 
hardy  growth,  and  flourishes  in  ail  kinds 
of  uncongenial  soils,  and  there  had  been 
retty  women  in  Paradise  Street  before 

iss  Kennett  came  there,  but  they  had  not 
been  of  her  type,  which,  indeed,  is  rare 
enough  to  make  it  remarkable  anywhera 
She  had  a  pale  face,  too  thin  for  perfect 
beauty,  and  large  eyes,  and  a  manner  which 
Paradise  Street  had  hitherto  had  small 
chance  of  studyins  before — ^the  manner, 
namely,  of  an  Enelish  lady — that  aspect  of 
quiet  courage  ana  timid  fearlessness  com- 
mon to  good  children,  and  to  such  women 
as  have  retained  enough  of  the  beautiful 
child-nature  to  sweeten  and  soften  the 
attributes  of  completed  womanhood. 

Mrs.  Perks,  temporary  proprietress  of 
Number  Eighty-nine,  on  the  second  floor 
of  which  Misis  Kennett  had  established  her- 
self, had  had  experience  of  the  upper  classes, 
or  as  she  preferrod  to  put  it,  "knowed  a  lady 
when  she  see'd  one^"  a  faculty  which  dated 
from  heremploymentas  under-housemaid  in 
a  gentleman's  family  at  Highgata  That  had 
been  many  years  ago — so  many  that,  at  that 
date,  the  plump  countenance,  which  sim- 
pered dimly  from  a  cloudy  daguerreotype 
on  the  wall  of  her  little  sittins-room,  had 
really  borne  some  faint  resemblance  to  the 
faded  original  now  familiar  to  Mrs.  Perks's 
acquaintimce.  So  when  the  quiet  young 
lady  had  paid  the  first  week's  rent  de- 
manded in  lieu  of  the  "reference"  which 
no  tenant  of  Mrs.  Perks's  had  ever  been 
known  to  give,  and  had  seen  her  meagre 
lugg^o  mount  the  tortuous  staircase 
to  the  second  floor  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  cabman — whom  she  amazed  by 
thanks  and  apologies,  in  addition  to  an 
extra  shilling  —  Mrs.  Perks  determined 
that  here  was  an  additional  case  for  the 
Bev.  John,  and  took  counsel  with  her 
first-floor,  Mr.  Samuel  Bunch  by  name,  as 
to  the  propriety  and  the  best  manner  of 
making  them  personally  known  one  to  the 
other.  Mr.  Bunch  was  a  gentleman  of 
humble   birth  and  education,  who  —  till 


recently  in  receipt  of  a  sufficient  saliiy 
as  a  shopman  in  the  concern  of  a  firm 
which    he    persisted    in    alluding   to  as 
^'Ogan  Brothers,"  whose  fifty   yards  d 
plate-glassed  shop-front  glorified  thenei^- 
bourin^  'Ampstead  Road  —  had  in  some 
mysterious  way  come  to  believe  himself  | 
gifted  with  artistic  powers,  and  had  re-  i 
nounced  the  lucrative  sale  of  cnfEs,  collars,  , 
and  body -linen,  for  the  unremunnated  ' 
manufacture  of  studies  in  still  life,  which  | 
were  the  laughing-stock  and  terror  of  every 
picture-dealer  and  hanging  committee  m  ! 
Londoa     Mr.  Bunch,  on  being  appealed  | 
to,  pushed  from  off  a  bumpy  forehead  the  ' 
soiled  white  deerstalker  wiUioat  which  he  I 
was  never  seen  in  waking  hours,  and  in  | 
which  he  was  generally  supposed  to  go  to  , 
bed,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
Rev.  John  was  a  very  decent  sort  for  a  ' 
parson,  and  couldn't  do  thegirl  no  harm ;  ' 
and  as  to  introduction,  **Whj,  wait  till 
there  was  a  chawnce,  and  then  introduce 
'im,  permiscus ;"  which  programme  was  so 
favourably  received  by  Mrs.  Perka,  that  Mr.  I 
Bunch  borrowed  a  shilling  froni  her  on 
the  spot^  which  he  dispensed  in  a  much- 
needed  meal  and  an  even  more  ai^g^t 
ounce  of  bird's-eya    And  Mr.  Bunch,  who, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  failings  as  an 
executant,  had  enough  artistic  feeling  to 
find  delight  in  the  contemplation  and  con- 
versation of  beauty,  found  means  of  his 
own   to   make   himself  known    to    Miss 
Kennett,  with  that  beautiful  affability  and 
ease  which  she  came  to  recognise  as  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  and  unique  in  her  experience 
of  men. 

The    promiscuous   presentation    whidi 
Mr.  Bunch  had  recommended   came   off, 
favoured  by  accident,  and  Mrs.  Perks's  fizs: 
impressions    of    her    new    lodger    wert 
deepened  by  the  Rev.  John's  oondnct  oc 
that     and     subsequent    occasions.       Mi. 
Barton  was  invariably  courteous    to  all 
women,  and  of  his  nature  could  not  have 
been  oUierwise,  but  he  knew  his  world  too 
well  to  waste  upon  the  female  habitants  of 
Paradise  Street  the  manner  he  extended 
to  Miss  Kennett     For  he  had   lesimed 
that  the  ladies  of  that  celestial  neigtibour- 
hood  regarded  polish  of  manner    as   the 
cloak  of  wicked  intent,  and  that  a   nan 
who    accosted    them  with   anything   ap- 
proaching  to    polite  punctilio  did  so,  m 
their  opinion,  for  the  furtherance  of  dark 
and  mysterious  designs — ^that,  in  fact,  is 
their  aelicious  idiom,   he  was  trying  tc- 
''get  at"  them,  for  some  vague  and  tevribk 
purpose.     And  as,  with  people  in  whose 
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minds  first  impressions   cling    with    the 
tenacity  noticeable    in    Paradise   Street, 
to  mske  a  mistake  at  the  opening   of 
acquaintance  is  a  fatal  blow  to  its  pros- 
perous continuance,  the  Rev.  John   suf- 
fered  cordiality    to    take   the   place   of 
courtesy,  and,  in  the  light  of  experience, 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  taking  off 
his  hat  to  a  lady  of  that  neighbourhood  as 
he  would  of  standing  on  his  head  in  her 
presence.    Bat  before  the  pale  face  and 
unmistakable    quiet    dignity    of    Mary 
Kennett,  Oxford  asserted  itself,  and  beauty 
and  ladyhood    were    received,    in  Mrs. 
Perks's    dingy   entrance-hall,    with    the 
courtesy  which  dignifies  a  pahM» — ^when, 
as  Charles  the  Trenchant  has  it,  it  is  found 
there. 

Miss  Kennett  sat  alone  in  her  little 
sitting-room  on  one  bright  morning    in 
early  spring.     The  room  was  very  small 
and  very  meagre,  and  was  only  saved  from 
a  hopeless  grimness  of  poverty,  which  was 
its  own,  by  right  of  that  nameless  influence 
which  some  women  exert  over  even  the 
most  untoward  surroundings.    The   sun 
shines  even  on  Paradise  Street  sometimes, 
and  it  was  shining  now,  and  the  dusty  town- 
sparrows  chirped  outiside  with   the  best 
counterfeit  of  cheerfulness  they  knew  how 
to  assume.    There  was  something  of  the 
spring  feeling  in  the  girFs  own  heart,  and 
u]K>n  her  face  something  which  only  needed 
actual   provocation  to    become   a  smile. 
And  this  was  opportunely  furnished  by 
the  entrance  of  the  Rev.  John.    The  smile 
broke  out  fully  as  her  eyes  met  his,  and 
beautified  her  face  almost  beyond  know- 
ledge. 

"Good-morning,"  said  the  Rev.  John, 
in  a  voice  which  accorded  with  his  face 
in  its  cheery  and  contagious  geniality. 
''Pray  don't  rise:  I  have  good  news  for 
you." 

"  Indeed." 

"  Yes ;  and  not  before  it  was  needed, 
['m  afraid,"  he  added  silently,  at  the  quick 
lush  of  glad  gratitude  which  filled  her  face, 
le  drew  a  card  from  his  waistcoat-pocket 
'  Mr&  Travers,  Number  Sixtv,  Beatrice 
*Jace,  Regent's  Park,  an  invalid  lady,  an  old 
:Jend  of  mine — ^in  fact,  a  sort  of  relation, 
"ho  needs  a  bright,  intelligent  companion 
>  read  to  her  or  talk  to  her  every  day 
oxn  twelve  to  four.  The  appointment 
spends,  of  course,  on  your  pleasing  Mra 
ravers.  There's  no  fear  on  ^t  score, 
think,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  "  but  you 
ast  try  and  look  your  best.  I  have 
own  your  trumpet  gallantly." 


"  Not  too  well,  I  hope,  or  Mrs.  Travers 
may  be  disappointed." 

^*  I  don't  think  so,"  returned  Mr.  Bartoa 

He  said  it  gravely,  but  his  eyes  twinkled 
slightly  immediately  after,  and  the  girl's 
face  flashed  a  little. 

''But,"  she  asked,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  *'  is — ^is  that  all  t  Is  there  no — 
no  reference — or  anything  of  that  kind 
required  V 

"  So ;  Mrs.  Travers  acts  on  my  repre* 
sentation." 

''You  are  very  good  to  me,"  said  the 
girl,  obviously  relieved  by  the  reply,  and 
as  obviously  troubled  how  to  express  her 
gratitude.  '*  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  ever 
be  able  to  repay  your  kindness." 

"  By  putting  on  your  bonnet  and  allow- 
ing me  to  walk  with  you  as  far  as  Beatrice 
Place.  I  undertook  to  present  you  per- 
Bonallv,  and  if  you  have  nothing  better  to 
do  I  should  be  pleased  to  conduct  you  there 
now." 

Another  five  minutes  saw  them  on  their 
way. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Miss  Kennett,  <<  that  I 
am  not  robbing  you  of  time  which  might 
be  more  useful^  employed." 

"No,"  said  the  Bev.  John.  "I  have 
some  parishioners  out  Regent's  Park 
way  whom  I  have  been  rather  neglecting 
lately,  so  I  can  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stona" 

**  Your  parish  seems  to  be  rather  a  large 
one." 

"Yes — ^rather.  My  parish,  Miss  Kennett, 
is  London." 

''But  are  you  not  attached  to  any 
church  I " 

"No,  I  have  no  cura  I  sometimes 
preach  or  take  a  service  to  oblige  a  friend, 
as  locum  tenens  during  his  absence,  but 
otherwise  I  am  quite  unattached.  My  idea 
in  taking  orders  was  that  there  are  enough 
preachers  already.  A  man  who  has  the 
routine  duties  of  a  parish  to  attend  to 
cannot  spare  half  the  necessary  time  for  his 
own  parishioners,  and  there  is  avast  amount 
of  work  lefl  undone  in  that  direction.  And 
my  doth  is  often  useful  to  me — ^and  to 
otners.  In  this  coat  I  can  go,  unquestioned 
and  unresisted,  into  places  where,  in  any 
other  dress,  I  dared  not  enter.  So,  when 
I  joined  the  Church,  I  marked  out  my  own 
course,  and  when  my  fellow-workmen  got 
used  to  me,  and  found  that  their  objections 
had  no  effect,  I  got  on  pretty  well 

"Objections!  What  objections  could 
they  have  ? " 

"  Oh,"   said    the  Eev.  John,  « we    all 
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have  our  own  little  ideas  and  crotchets,  and 
don't  like  them  interfered  with.  But  I 
soon  conyinced  the  dergymen  whose 
parishes  I  visit,  that  my  work  did  not 
interfere  at  all  with  theirs,  hat  helped  it 
on  the  contrary." 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Bey.  John 
mighti  by  parsaing  this  theme,  have  a 
little    astonished    ms    companion.     Miss 
Kennett's  knowledgeof  the  world  was  small, 
and  of  that  section  in  which  he  moved  she 
knew  so  little  as  to  imagine  that  any 
honest  and  capable  worker  joining  the 
ranks  of  the  London  missionaries  woald  be 
welcomed  by  his  brethren  in  the  causa 
There  are  a  good  many  people,  of  wider 
worldly  knowledge  than  she,  who  share  her 
ignorance  on  this  point.  With  that  staunch 
esprit   de    corps    which    is   as    strongly 
developed  bmeath  black  as  under  scarlet 
broadcloth,  the  City  Missionary,  as  a  role, 
leaves  the  laymen  in  blissful  ignorance  of 
the  troubles  and  difficulties — ^half  of  which 
are  created  by  those  who  should  be  most 
eager  and  ready  to  smooth  his  path — with 
which,  being  unaffiliated  to  any  recognised 
dique  or  order,  he  haci  to  straggle;  and 
says  nothing  of  the  ill-will,  uncharitable- 
ness,  and  backbiting  of  those  who  should 
most  warmly  welcome  and  support  him. 
A  poor  district,  well  stocked  by  Christiaa 
and  benevolent  workers,  resembles  nothing 
in  the  world  so   much  as  an  omnibus 
station,  where  the  intending  traveller  is 
torn  limb  from  jacket  by  a  bawling  crew 
of  spiritual  touts,  each  recommending  his 
own  vehicle  as  offering  the  advantages  of 
the  most  comfortable  accommodation  and 
the  shortest  route  to  the  desired  haven  of 
religious  rest ;  and  vilipending  his  rivals, 
one  and  all,  as  patent  and  infamous  frauds, 
who    will    assuredly    land    all    unhappy 
victims  self-committed  to  their  charge  in 
the  ditch  of  perditioa    That  the  lame,  and 
halt,  and  heavy-burdened  would  find  a 
seat  in  any  vehicle  a  godsend  to  their 
wearied  limbs,  is  nothing  to  these  zealous 
gentry ;  that  many,  tired  of  the  tugging, 
and  pushing,  and  scrambling,  grow  sceptical 
as  to  the  destination,  or  even  of  the  starting 
at  all  of  the  belauded  and  vilified  con- 
veyances,  take    their    own    thorny    and 
desolate  paths  to  their  o?m  dismal  bournes, 
might  be  something,  if  only  the  spiritual 
conductors  would  pause  to  think  of  it  a 
moment.     But  meanwhile,  the  scramble 
goes  on  bravely,  and  the  eleemosynary  half- 
pence which  support  the  rival  conveyance 
companies  rattle  gaily  into  the  collection- 
plates  of  Ereter  HalL 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Number  Sixtt,  Beatrice  Place,  BegenVs 
Park,  although  bearing  an  exact  reseiOr 
blance  to  many  other  tenements  in  the 
block  to  which  it  belonged  so  far  as  archi- 
tectural features  were  coacemed,  had  yet  a 
distinct  physiognomy  of  its  own.    To  an  I 
observant  eye,  this  is  true  of  most  houses, 
and  in  nineteen   cases  out  of  twenty  a 
dwelling-place    is   as  distinctive  and  as 
typical  of  its  inhabitants  as  a  lobster-diell 
of  the  animal  it  encloses.     A  man  wdl 
up  in  town-life  needs  no  Asmodeus  to 
unroof  a  house,  that  he  may  know  the 
character  and  pursuits  of  the  ratepayer  who 
dwells  within.    Sach  knowledge— eonld  a 
man  be  found  with  the  requisite  time  and 
patience  to  pursue  it — ^might  be  reduced  to 
a  definite  science,  by  following  whose  rules 
the  character,  antecedents,  religioos  bent^ 
and  general  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
arrangements    of   any  person  m^t   be 
accurately  learned  by  mspection  of   his 
door-plate    and    window -curtainsL      Two 
drops  of  water,  two  peas,  two  twin-batnes, 
two  bullets  from  the  same  mould,   two 
leaved  tcotA  thz  same  tree— ho  iwo  tatities 
under  the  universal  canopy  of  the  aky  ess 
be  more  alike,  while  empty  and  untenanted, 
than  two  houses  of   a  London  street  or 
terrace  built  by  one  contractor;  bot  the 
individual    differences   of    character    and 
taste    of    their   respective    tenants    will 
impress  their  mark  upon  the  blank  same-  | 
ness  of  their  eenteel  aspect  so  deeply  that 
their  original  likeness  shall  be  quite  erased 
by  it. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  legend  of  a  certain 
street  in  Bloomsbury,  mostly  given  over 
to  the  legal  fraternity,  wherein  dwelt^  8id€ 
by  side,  two  lights  of  the  law,  peraonaDj 
unknown  to  each  other,  which  legend 
relates  how  Jones,  of  Forty,  walked  one 
dusky  evening  into  the  house  of  Smitb,  of 
Forty-one,  took  possession  of  his  ne^- 
bour's  slippers  and  armchair,  and  smok^ 
his  neighbour's  pipe  in  peace  of  heart,  only 
discovering  his  mistake  when  an  nnfavnUiar 
buttons  entered  with  the  cosl-scattle.  But 
I  have  my  doubts  about  that  stoiy.  It  U 
probably  the  basis  of  a  Criterion  eom^j 
adapted  from  a  Palais  Royal  farce,  nrhose 
astute  author  found  it  in  Goldoni,  irlio  ha;! 
read  it  in  Plautus,  who  had  conveyed  it 
("convey,"  the  wise  it  call)  from  a  fe^- 
gotten  contemporary  of  Aristophsuies^^  o? 
from  Josephus,  or  some  other  an^ec^ 
humourist. 

There    is    a    house,   for    example,    is 
windows    backed    bv    blinds    of      inter" 
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twisted  cane,  and  flanked  by  curtains  of 
thin  Chinese    silk  of    an  indetermiDate 
golden-brown,  the  lower  panes  of  heavily- 
loaded  painted  glass,  half  hidden  from  the 
wayfarer  by  the  lilies  and  crocuses  spring- 
ing from  the  oblong  box  of  white  faleooe, 
variegated  by  reminiscences  of  Fiaxman's 
Homerie  Studies  in  blue  line,  on  the  sill. 
The  tenant  is  a  youngish  man,  who  wears 
a  bronn  velvet  jacket^  and  a  wideawake, 
and  a  bifurcated  beard.  He  allows  his  hair 
to  grow  unrestrainedly,  and  you  will  meet 
him  to-night  at  Mrs.  Winalove  Brown's, 
acoompanied   by  a  lady  of  pallid  com- 
plexion, in  a  sea-green  bedgown,  with  puffed 
shoulder-pieces,  and  its  waist  an  inch  and 
a  half  below  her  armpits.    His  neighbour's 
windows  are  hung  with  curtains  obfusc  of 
hae  and  heavy  of  texture,  and  are  innocent 
of  floral  display ;  his  blinds  are  Venetian, 
his  lattice  of  wire-work.     Asmodeus  needs 
not  the  coloured  lamp  nor  the  burnished 
door-plate  to  tell  him  that  the  inhabitant 
of  this  mansion  is  one  of  the  great  healing 
brotherhood — to  sensitive  nostrils  the  very 
air  about  it  is  odorous  of  pill  and  plaister. 
There   dwelt    about    Number    Sixty, 
Beatrice  Place,    an   air  of  desertion  and 
forlomness  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
bourgeois  cheerfulness  which  characterised 
its   neighbours.      Every  other  house  in 
the  place  was  gay  in  its  summer  suit  of 
painty  its  windows  brightly  set  with  snowy 
curtains  and  flowered  blinds.  The  walls  of 
Number  Sixty  were  foul  with  the  encrusted 
dust,  and  smoke,  and  rain  of  many  years, 
and  its  bleared  windows  stared  like  sight- 
less eyes  upon  its  gayer  neighbours.     It 
Tfas  not  only  that  these  things  were  so, 
and  that  neglect  or  poverty  had  denuded 
It  of  brighter  attributes.  There  hung  about 
the  place  that  sense  of  mystery  and  desola- 
tion,   that  forgotten  and  forlorn  aspect, 
which  more  sorrowful  circumstances  than 
poverty  and  neglect  alone  have  power  to 
give.      Nade  and  bare  as  it  was,  there  was 
y^et  nothine  of  squalor  in  its  aspect   A  sad 
iigmty  in  decadence  seemed  to  dwell  about 
6  ;  a  moomf  ul  memory,  expressed,  perhaps, 
n    no   one  detail  of  its  appearance,  but 
3^ble  in  all,  of  a  date  when  it  had  shared 
hie  g^aiety  of  its  surroundings.    It  was  no 
[lined  spendthrift  of  a  house  whose  pre- 
lature  old  age  might  serve  as  a  melancholy 
lemento  of  a  misspent  youth  to  its  more 
rosperoQS  nrighbours.    It  was  no  miser, 
radging    the  slight  extravagance  of  ex- 
)nditare  necessary  to  fit  it  for  its  company. 
ivas  a  house  of  mourning,  whose  woes  the 
tificer's    utmost  skill    could  but   have 


gilded,  leaving  it  sorrowful  still ;  a  brick 
and  mortar  job,  upon  whose  head  had 
fallen  that  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow — to  re- 
member happier  days,  itself  forgotten  and 
abandoned. 

At  the  strident  complaint  of  the  rusty 
gate  which  barred  the  access  to  the  strip 
of  neglected  garden,  garnished  by  some 
half-duzen  dead  and  rotting  shrubs,  and 
bisected  by  a  gritty  causeway  of  flagstone 
leading  to  the  front  door,  grimy  with  dust 
and  pockmarked  with  broken  paint  blisters, 
a  head  showed  itself  at  the  lower  window, 
and  vanished.  By  the  time  they  reached 
the  door,  it  was  opened  for  them  by  a 
decrepit  old  woman,  who,  leaving  un- 
answered the  cheery  greeting  of  the  Bev. 
John,  closed  it  behind  them,  and  disap- 
peared into  the  lower  regions.  There  was 
something  ghostly  in  M  this,  something 
chill  and  comfortless  in  the  empty  hall  ana 
the  dismantled  stairs  beyond,  that  seemed 
to  change  the  very  character  of  the  light 
which  filtered  through  the  opaque  window, 
and  dimly  lit  the  dusty  baniaters  and 
handrail  The  sudden  passage  from  the 
sunlit  street,  with  its  air,  and  light,  and 
motion,  into  the  cold  atmosphere  and  heavy 
silence  of  this  mournful  house,  filled  Mary 
with  a  vague  surmise  of  fear. 

Mr.  Barton  saw  the  look  of  half- 
frightened  wonder  in  her  face,  and  smiled 
encouragement,  whereat  she  smiled  reply, 
and  they  went  up  the  naked  stairs  together, 
waking  reluctant  echoes,  which  groaned 
behind  them  in  sulky  protest  against  this 
unfamiliar  disturbance.  Mr.  Barton's  knock 
at  the  door  on  the  first  floor  being  answered 
by  a  barely  audible  summons  to  enter,  he 
did  so,  drawing  his  companion  with  him, 
and  they  entered  together  into  a  large 
room,  with  a  high  ceiling,  decorated  by 
cobwebbed  and  dusty  tracings  and  cornices. 
Through  two  wide,  uncurtained  windows 
poured  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  floor, 
covered  in  the  centre  with  a  threadbare 
square  of  carpet  The  walls  were  bare  of 
any  attempt  at  ornament,  and  the  room 
almost  empty  of  furniture.  There  was  a 
loud-ticking  dock  of  rusty  bronze  upon 
the  ungarnished  mantelpiece,  and  a  sullen 
fire,  half  smothered  in  grey  ashes,  burned 
in  the  grate  below  it.  A  nigbt-table, 
bearing  a  heavy  book,  stood  upon  the 
hearth,  and  beside  it  sat^  with  its  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  expiring  fire,  a  muffled  female 
figure.  It  did  not  stir  upon  their  entrance, 
but  Mr.  Barton,  drawing  his  arm  anew 
through  his  companion^,  brought  her 
forward. 
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"This,  Mrs.  Travers,  is  the  yonng  lady 
of  whom  I  spoke,  and  whom  yon  desired 
to  sea'' 

The  muffled  figare  tamed  its  face 
towards  them,  and,  as  it  did  so,  Mr.  Barton 
felt  distinctly  the  quick  throb  of  the  girl's 
heart  beneatJi  his  arm,  and  a  strong  trem- 
bling of  all  her  body  which  foUowed  it 
He  glanced  quickly  at  her,  and  saw  that 
her  face  was  pale,  and  fall  of  a  half- 
frightened  wcmder.  The  look  faded  almost 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  appeared,  and  gave 
way  to  her  usual  expression  of  quiet 
sympathy,  as  her  eyes  dwelt  on  Mra 
Travers's  face.  It  had  been  a  beaatiful 
face  once — ^perhaps  was  so  still,  though  of 
a  beauty  few  would  be  fotmd  to  covet^  so 
set,  and  drawn,  and  livid  with  grief  and 
pain.  She  yet  retained  one  living  memento 
of  her  youth  intact — a  wonderful  mass  of 
rich  black  hair,  unmarred  even  by  a  single 
strand  of  white.  It  had  been  the  befitting 
crown  of  beauty  once,  and  fate  had  left  it 
to  her  in  bitter  irony,  this  poor  rag  of 
queenship,  this  emblem  and  remnant  of  a 
forgotten  royal  state.  She  looked  at  the 
girl — a  long,  keen  regard  from  under  her 
straight  black  brows — and  Mary  returned 
the  gaze  with  that  look  of  wondering  fear 
dawning  again  in  her  eyes. 

'*  You  are  better  to-day,  I  hope  I  "  con- 
tinued the  Rev.  John. 

"  I  am,"  she  answered,  '<  as  I  was  yes- 
terday, as  I  shall  be  to-morrow,  to  the  end; 
and  the  end  is  not  far  off.  'The  day  is fiir 
spent,  and  the  night  is  at  hand.'" 

The  voice  was  monotonous  and  hollow, 
and  fitted  well  with  that  renunciation  of  all 
human  pleasures  and  hopes  her  words  con- 
veyed. She  had  not  ta^en  her  eyes  from 
Mary's  face,  but  still  looked  at  her,  less  in- 
tently, with  a  growing  softness  in  her  look. 

"  It  is  a  good  face,"  she  said.  "  Will 
you  kiss  mel" 

Mary  stooped  and  touched  the  withered 
cheek  with  her  lips,  and  would  have  dnbwn 
away  again,  but  the  old  lady  detained  her 
by  the  hand,  and  still  searched  her  face 
with  eyes  in  which  the  tenderness  grew 
and  broadened  till  it  seemed  to  soften  the 
hard  lines  about  them  almost  beyond 
recognition. 

"  Y6u,  too,"  she  said — "  you  have  known 
troubla  I  see  it  in  your  face.  Ah,  it 
spares  none,  young  or  old.  '  Man  is  bom 
to  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards.'  Be 
patient,  my  dear,  it  is  not  for  long.  The 
night  Cometh,  and  sleep  therewith,  and  no 
man  toileth,  or  taketh  labour  any  more." 


There  was  something  so  tender,  so 
motherly,  in  this  unexpected  recognition 
and  pity  of  a  sorrow  presumably  so  much 
smaller  than  her  own,  inasmuch  as  it  still 
left  youth  and  beauty  and  the  possibility 
of  future  hope,  whereas  hers  had  so  long 
ago  robbed  her  of  all  these,  that  the  tean 
were  in  Mary's  eyes  as  Mrs.  Travers  drew 
her  face  down  to  her  own  again.  And 
from  that  minute,  though  she  often  saw 
the  lined  and  withered  face  wi(Ji  that  same 
dumb  pain  and  stem  patience  which  had 
been  its  first  expression  in  her  experience 
of  it^  the  memory  of  that  motherly  touch, 
and  those  strange,  sad  words  of  sympathy, 
beautified  it  always  in  her  memory.  Mrs. 
Travers  tumed  to  her  companion. 

"  You  have  no  news  for  me  ? " 

"None." 

Her  face  grew  set  and  dark  again,  and 
her  chin  fell  forward  on  her  bosom  for  a 
moment^  while  her  lips  moved  sUentlj. 
Then  she  tumed  agiun  to  Mr.  Barton. 

"  Do  not  forget    Full  foigiveneas." 

He  pressed  the  hand  she  extended 
towards  him,  bowed  sQently  to  Mary,  and 
left  the  room.  The  rusty  gate  had  screeched 
and  clanged,  and  the  pavement  beyond  had 
ceased  to  echo  to  his  feet,  when  Mrs.  Traven 
spoke  aeain. 

"WiU  you  read  to  me  I" 

"  What  shall  I  read  r 

"  There  is  only  one  book,"  replied  Mia. 
Travers.;  "one  book  to  which  all  mast  come, 
the  wise  with  the  simple,  when  tiiey  have 
found  the  vain  wisdom  of  this  world 
of  no  avail."  She  pointed  to  the  heavj 
volume  on  the  table  at  her  side. 

It  opened  in  Manr  Kennett's  hands  at 
an  oft-read  page,  and  she  begpeoi  to  read 
"  *  A  certain  man  had  two  sons 
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She  read  on  and  on  for  a  long  time 
Whenever — as  she  could  not  help  doisg; 
occasionally — she  shot  a  quick  glsknce  i* 
her  companion,  she  saw  her  sitting  in  &t 
same  one  moveless  attitude,  with  Tier  eyes 
upon  the  clock,  which  ticked  on  persistently 
with  a  step  as  steady  and  suze  as  Time'i 
o?m  tread. 

And  so,  with  that  persistent  acoompasii 
ment   and  the  occasional    light     stir 
the  feathery  ashes  in  the  grate,  slie 
on,  until    the  words    she   read     b<_. 
meaningless  to  her  tired  senses,   mnd 
bare  room,  and  the  moveless  figure,  and 
ticking  of  the  dock,  and  her  own  cea 
voice  seemed  like  the  accessories  of  ^ 
monstrous  dream  which  had  enfolded 
for  ages,  and  would  last  for  ever. 
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There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it ;  while 
Phil  was  away,  cDJojing  bis  (.'hriatmas 
holidays,  Ellinor  had  been  in  a  perennial 
state  of  ill -temper,  though  Lucy,  who 
i;ould  not  see  a  fault  in  those  she  loved, 
would  not  admit  the  fact  even  to  heraelf, 
and  pleaded  all  sorts  of  plausible  exousca 
for  her  benefactress.  Among  these  were  the 
drearinesa  of  tlie  house  in  Grafton  Street ; 
the  fusainess  of  the  ancient  Sir  Peter  and 
his  wrinkled  wife ;  the  prevalence  of  the 
east  wind;  the  sharp  attack  of  influenza 
Ellinor  had  had  to  endure— any  and  every 
cause,  in  fact,  except  the  right  ones,  of 
which  she  was  as  ignorant  as  though  she 
lived  in  another  planet,  and  could  only 
catch  sight  of  Elliiior'a  orb,  when  the  moon 
was  at  its  full,  through  a  powerful  telescope. 
The  causes  of  Ellinor's  ill -temper  are 
easily  told.  They  were  two-fold.  Cause 
Dumber  one  was  a  visit  from  Uncle 
Hugh,  in  which  he  fussed  and  fumed 
a  great  deal,  asked  her  if  she  had 
yet  consnlted  a  London  doctor,  exprosBod 
his  willingness  to  escort  her  to  a  man  in 
whom  he  had  the  very  greatest  confidence, 
arched  his  brows  at  her  when  she  flatly 
refused  to  be  so  escorted,  as  there  was 
another  "lung-man  "  she  infinitely  preferred 
to  the  one  he  had  named,  and  whose 
address  had  been  given  her,  but,  unfortu- 
uately,  had  been  mislaid. 

Uncle  Hugh  was  mora  "  put  out " 
with  hia  beautiful  niece  at  this  interview 
than  he  had  ever  been  before.  He  went 
away  that  morning,  saying  it  was  high 
time  she  joined  her  mother  at  Mentone, 
and— ho  did  not  leave  his  customary  cheque 


Ellinor  condensed  a  report  of  this  inter- 
view for  Lucy's  benefit  into  a  single  para- 
graph, thus  ; 

"  Poor  old  irncle  Hugh  is  afraid  I  shall 
get  a  chronic  red  nose  if  this  cold  hangs 
about  mo  so  long.  He  actually  wants  me 
to  see  a  doctor,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to 
humour  him," 

She  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  men- 
tion the  fact,  that  the  consultation  of  a 
jthysician  had  been  the  whole  and  sole 
pretext  for  her  visit  to  London  at  this 
unseasonable  time  of  year. 

Cause  number  two  was  an  irritating  item 
of  news  which  came  to  her  in  round-about 
fashion  from  Stanharo.  Since  Ellinor's  visit 
to  the  Fairfaxes,  her  maid  Mi'danie  had  kept 
up  an  intermittent  correspondence  with 
the  housekeeper  at  the  Hall,  From  that 
worthy  had  come  tidings  of  Lord  Winter- 
downe's  liatteriag  attentions  to  Miss  Edle, 
coupled  with  the  assurance  that  ther» 
could  be  Uttle  doubt  but  what  the  young 
lady  might  become  Lady  Winterdowue,  of 
Winterdovrae  Castle,  if  she  chose  to  throw 
over  ^Ir,  Wickham,  as  people  at  Stanham 
were  inclined  to  think  she  would. 

This  news  was  in  duo  courRe  communi- 
cated to  Ellinor  during  one  of  her  eUborate 
.  toilettes. 

'  "Taisez  vous,  vous  babillez  comme  une 
I  fijle  de  village,"  was  all  the  acknowledg- 
ment poor  httle  Melanie  had  for  bringing 
I  to  her  mistress  what  bhe  imagined  could 
not  fail  to  be  an  interesting  item  of  gossip. 
She  did  not  know — nor  did  anyone  else  in , 
the  house  —  that,  tor  twenty-four  hours 
after,  little  Edie  in  the  Winterdowne  dia- 
monds was  the  one  vision  that  filled  Ellinor's 
thoughts.  Poor  Esau's  state  of  mind  when 
he  railed  at  his  brother  and  called  hira 
a  aupplanter,  was  mild  compared  with 
Ellinor's  during  that  twenty -four  hours. 
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has  supplanted  me/'  in  effect  she  kept 
saying  to  herself  all  day  long  ;  *^  without 
an  effort  this  little  country  girl  wins  the 
love  of  a  man  who  has  nothine  but  in- 
difference or  scorn  for  others  far  more 
beautiful  and  distinguished  than  she ;  and 
then  when  that  love  seems  slipping  away 
from  her,  secures  for  herself  the  offer  of 
wealth  and  position  far  beyond  what  she  is 
entitled  to  in  common-sense  and  reason." 

EUinor's  thoughts  grew  very  bitter  against 
Edie  just  then.  She  translated  them,  how- 
ever, into  a  phraseology  which  might  have 
been  dictated  by  the  purest  Christian 
charity  to  Lucy  one  afternoon,  as  they  sat 
chatting  together  over  the  drawing-room 
fite. 

"I  have  heard  of  my  little  cousin  at 
Stanham,"  she  said;  "she  is  leading  on 
another  man  now  just  as  she  has  led  poor 
Mr.  Wickham  for  ttie  last  two  years,  in  fact 
ever  since  she  has  been  out  of  short  frocks." 
Then  she  paused  a  minute  and  added  in  a 
thoughtful  tone,  as  though  the  idea  had 
just  come  to  her :  "  It's  a  thousand  pities 
she  hasn't  a  mother,  or  some  kind,  sober- 
minded  friend,  who  could  tell  her  the 
mischief  she  may  bring  about  with  her 
heedless  flirtations." 

Then,  having  set  Lucy's  brain  working 
in  the  direetion  she  wished,  she  set  her 
own  going  on  a  series  of  possibilities,  pro- 
babilities, and  practicabiuties,  having  for 
their  issue  the  solution  of  the  question : 
''  Why  must  I  marry  the  man  I  love— ^this 
man,  Phil  Wickham,  whom  I  have  so 
nearlv  brought  to  my  feet  1  Why  may  I 
not  do  as  some  half-dozen  girls  I  know 
have  done  already — marry  the  man  who 
can  give  the  diamonds  and  the  dresses,  the 
horses,  the  town  and  country  houses,  and 
befool,  and  hoodwink,  and  blind  him  and 
'  society '  at  large,  and  keep  my  heart  free 
all  the  time  for  the  man  not  so  favoured  by 
fortune  and  who  has  little  more  than  passion 
to  x>ffer  for  passion." 

It  was  in  effect  going  over  once  more  the 
ground  she  kad  gone  over,  as  she  had 
thought,. finally  atStanham;  with  this  dif- 
ference. Then  the  question  to  be  answered 
had  been,  "  Which  of  these  two  lots  in  life 
shall  I  kisep,  which  let  go  1 "  :  Now  it  was, 
"  Why  may  I  not  keep  both  for  my  own — 
the  lot  that  carries  with  it  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction, and  the  lot  that,  by  comparison, 
has  nothing  but  love  to  recommend  it ) " 

It  seem^  to  her  now  that  this  question 
might  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  At 
any  rate,  after  hours  of  protracted  thought, 
thus  she  answered  it.    And  having  thus 


answered  it,,  there  remained  naught  to 
ruminate  uponsave  ''the  means,  themanner, 
and  the  end  "  of  her  twofold  desigD. 

It  is  plain  that  EUinor  Yorke  com- 
pounded with  her  innate  selfishness  of 
disposition  an  indomitable  will — a  certain 
amount  even  of  heroic  capability  which, 
had  it  been  turned  into  another  channel, 
and  had  her  sender  been  masculine,  might 
have  won  kingdoms  for  her,  or  at  l^Mtst 
would  have  placed  her  on  a  pinnada  as  a 
prince  of  diplomatists,  or  as  %  distingoished 
tactician. 

She  arranged  her  plan  of  campaign,  her 
whole  line  of  march,  step  by  step^  st  one 
sitting. 

Step  number  one  was  to  renew  tiie 
intimacy  she  had  formed  a  year  ago  wi& 
Lord  Winterdowne  at  Florence.  Here  her 
thoughts  naturally  flew  to  Utide  Hugh, 
who  had  been  on  fairly  intimate  termawitii 
Lord  Winterdowne  for  some  years  past. 
WeU,  in  that  case,  Unole  Huefa  jxraat  be 
kept  in  agood  humour,  and  made  to  under- 
take a  certain  amount  of  social  bospilalifties 
which  would  conduce  to  the  desired  end. 

Step  number  two  of  course  would  be  the 
bringing  of  Lord  Winterdowne  to  her  feet 
Thai  would  be  simple  and  dveiydaj  woik 
enough  to  her. 

Step  number  three  would  be  most 
difficult  of  all  to  accomplish.  It  involved 
the  keeping  Phil  her  admirio^,  devoted 
slave,  while  she  toyed  and  tnfled  with 
Lord  Winterdowne  and  eventually  married 
him. 

But,  though  willing  to  admit  tbat  diffi- 
culties enoughstood  in  the  way  of  her  wi^es, 
the  possibility  of  reversal  and  final  defeat 
never  once  crossed  her  mind.  Wl^  should 
it  1  Up  to  the  presmt  she  had  played  any 
game  in  life  she  had  chosen,  Bud  had 
mvariably  won.  What  was  there  in  this 
little  simple  game  to  make  her  heart 
quail  ? 

So  far  as  she  could  see,  little  Edie  was 
about  the  bitterest,  the  strongest,  and  the 
cleverest  foe  she  had  to  enooanter.  Yet, 
take  her  at  the  best^  she  could  nab  magnify 
her  into  anything  very  bitter,  Yery  stoong^ 
very  clever.  She  was  little  more  than  a 
child  in  years,  her  attractions  were  of  the 
skaplesty  the  freshest^  the  most  unpretend- 
ing order.  Her  easy  winning  of  lover  alter 
lover  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  s  fortanate 
combination  of  circumstances;  it  proved 
nothing  as  to  her  power  of  keeping  them. 
To  think  that  little  Edie  Fairfax  eoaU 
keep  a  lover  whom  she  (Ellinor  Yotke)  had 
decided  to  win  would  have  been,  to  her 
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way  of  ihinkiDg,  quite  the  other  end  of 
absurdity. 

"  Give  her  the  crown  of  England  at  once 
^whv  notf"  said  EHUnor,  8m3ing--io 
herself  i&t  tbe  Ihonght  "  She,  to  hold,  to 
keep,  wfa^n  I  say  let  go  1  AU  her  strength 
is  in  her  smiles  and  her  tears,  and'  eyeh 
those  she  hasn't  the  wisdom  to  keep  In 
reserve  and  use  with  discretion  \ " 

It  can  scarcely  be  wondered  alif  EHindr, 
with  such  a  train  of  thought  set  going  in  her 
brain,  gave  her  answers  in  monosyllables, 
and  shovred  herself  generally  uncompanion- 
able to  those  arouna  her. 

Lucy,  however,  aroused  her  at  last,  in  a 
measure  that  surprised  herself,  by  spreading 
the  letter  from  Mr&  Tliome's  lawyers  before 
her,  and  asking  a  word  of  advice  as  to  what 
had  best  be  done. 
EUinor  awoke  to  sudden  energy. 
"  Mr.  Wickham  ought  to  know  of  thk 
Iwill write  to  tell  Mm  at  once," she  said;  and 
there  and  tiien  she  gave  orders  to  Gretchen 
to  pen  the  neat  little  note  which  had  pre- 
vented Phirir  visit  to  Stanham. 
'  There  are,8ome  birds  which  oan  be  caught 
in  a  net,  others  with  a  handful  of  cora 
There  are  others,  also,  who  must  be  winged 
before  they  can  be  brought  down.  Phil 
Wickham  belonged  to  this  last  order,  and 
assuredly  Lucy  made  the  most  willing  and 
best  trained  stalking-horse  imaginaDle,  in 
whose  shadow  ElUnor  could  load  her  gun 
and  take  her  aim  at  her  Idsure. 

;    OHAFTBR  ZXXL      . 

Phil  brought   a   whole   list   of  lun^ 
doctors  for  Ellinor  to   choose  from.     It 
took  him  the  greater  part  of  a  morning  to 
hunt  up  these  names,  and  effectually  pre- 
vented  tiiat  ''run   down   to   Stanham" 
which  he  had  thought  so  easy  of  accom- 
plishment  on  the   previous  dav  during 
his    up -journey.      Somehow — the    exact 
"  how  "  he  could  not  have  explained  to 
himself — this  visit   to   Stanham    seemed 
retiring  into  the  distance ;  did  not  seem  to 
stand    out  in  such    clear  and   brilliant 
coloaring  as  it  did  some  two  days  ago.  He 
could  not  see  quite  so  distinctly  '<in  his 
mind's  eye"  Edie's  to'ght  Uttle  flush  of 
welcome,  the   gleam   (rf  delight  in  her 
brown  eyes,  nor  hear  the  sweet  vibrating 
voice  wniliperins  tremulously — as  once  or 
twice  in  fancy  he  had  heard  it  during^  his 
stay  at  D^moor:  "Oh,  Phil  deajf,  this  is 
heavenly  !    Don't  go  away  any  more." 

Ellinor  ran  her  evis  lazily,  sleei^y  over 
the  doctors'  names,  then  tossed  them  across 
bhe  taUe  to  old  Lady  Moulsey,  who,  by 


a  rare  chance,  was   present   when   Phil 
came  in. 

« What  is  it,  my  dear  I "  asked  the  old 
lady  in  her  shrill,  '  weak  falsetto.  **  A 
charity  subscription  f  Has  there  been 
another  colliery  accident — or  is  it  for  the 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister's  Association  ? " 

Ellinor  otAy  moved  her  lips  in  reply. 
Then  she  turned  to  PhiL 

"Old  people  have  so  little  in  life  to 
interest  them,"  she  said  by  way  of  explana- 
tion. "  It  may  amuse  her  to  wonder  over 
the  names  for  half  an  hour.  Lucy  will 
explain  all  to  her  when  she  comes  in." 

"  It  is  delightful  to  see  young  people 
showing  kindly  consideration  to  their 
elddrs,"  said  Piul  sarcastically. 

He  never  entered  this  young  woman's 
presence  without  being  in  some  way 
ruffled,  troubled,  grieved  for  her,  and  for 
her  womanhood.  He*  never  left  her 
presence  without  having  given  utterance 
to  sarcasm  or  bitter  speech  of  some  sort. 
It  was  80  with  most  men  of  EUinor's 
acquaintance ;  yet  for  all  that  they  never 
forsook  her  society  until  chance,  cir- 
cumstance, or  the  imperative  mandate  of 
the  beauty  herself  compelled  them  to 
do  so. 

"  Is  that  meant  for  a  cut  at  me,  or  a 
compliment  to  Lucy  1 "  asked  Ellinor  vnth 
a  laugh.  "Really,  Mr.  Wickham,  if  I 
were  not  bound  to  be  very  grateful  for  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  for  me,  I  should 
feel  inclined  to  say  you  were  in  a  dis- 
agreeable frame  of  mind  this  morning." 

"  They  are  all  doctors,  my  dear.  Are 
they  on  the  committee  1 "  broke  in  Lady 
Moulsey's  shrill  treble  once  more. 

Again  Ellinor  moved  her  lips,  and  Lady 
MouTsev,  feeling,  as  she  always  did  in 
EUinor^s  presence,  that  her  hearing  was 

S^ettin^  worse  and  worse  every  day  she 
Lved,  laid  the  Ust  of  names  on  one  side, 
and  went  back  to  her  newspaper. 
Ellinor  took  up  the  list. 
"  What  a  mumber  of  names  you  have 
managed  to  get  together  I  What  a  multi- 
tude of  wretched,  miserable,  croaking, 
sickly  people  there  must  be  in  the  world  ?" 
Then  after  a  pause  :  "  It  seems  so  odd  for 
me  to  be  going  to  a  doctor." 

"  But  you  are  not  ill ;  why  do  you  go  1 " 
asked  Phil,  surveying  he!^  superbly  rounded 
form,  her  brilliant^  shining  eyes,  we  dainty 
colouring  of  lip  and  chee£ 

"  lU  ! "  launed  Ellinor ;  "  I  have  never 
had  a  day's  illness  in  my  life ;  t  am  even 
shaking  off  my  influenza  without  so  much 
as  a  cup  of  gruel  It  s  only  to  set  old  Uncle 
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Hugh's  mind  at  rest^  that  I  am  going  to 
have  my  palse  felt  and  the  stethoscope 
applied/' 

"  Ah,  I  see.  More  consideration  for  old 
age  and  infirmities,"  murmured  PhiL 

**ExBctij.  How  well  you  read  me  1  And 
if  you  only  knew  how  I  hate  the  very 
name  of  doctor,  you  would  appreciate  my 
self-denial  to  its  fullest  extent.  Doctors 
never  come  into  a  house  without  up- 
setUng  it  from  top  to  bottom.  When  they 
used  to  come  (in  sets  of  twos  or  threes) 
to  see  Juliet,  they  always  left  my  mother 
in  tears,  and  there  was  always  a  packing 
up  of  boxes,  and  a  setting  off  to  some 
wretched  seaside  place,  the  next  day." 

Ellinor  did  not  often  deal  in  such  long 
speeches;  she  was,  however,  for  some 
reason  or  other  unusually  animated  that 
morning.  The  plans  laid  with  such  pre- 
cision a  day  or  two  previously  would  cer- 
tainly not  fail  for  lack  of  energy  in  their 
execution. 

A  white  frosty  sun,  shining  in  through 
the  grey  dulled  window-panes,  fell  m 
scattered  beams  athwart  a  face  which 
might  have  been  that  of  the  goddess  of 
eternal  vouth  itself  for  the  fresh  young  life 
that  coloured  hair,  eyes,  cheek,  and  lip. 
"I  have  a  score  or  so  of  years  before 
me,  not  a  doubt,"  that  young  face  seemed 
to  say,  "  wherein  to  hold  court  and  receive 
taxes,  condemn,  punish,  pardon,  and  release 
at  will  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid 
up  for  many  years — eat,  drink,  hd  merry." 

The  same  white  sunlight  went  flowing 
over  sofas  and  chairs  to  where,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  an  old  head  in 
muslin-cap  crooned  over  a  Times  newspaper, 
and  showed  up  with  merciless  exactitude 
scant  grey  hairs,  blurred  eyesight^  wrinkles 
which  might  be  counted  by  twentiea 
"  I  shall  soon  be  tenant  of  the  house  the 
sexton  builds,"  this  face  might  have  said ; 
"  it  can  matter  but  little  to  me  what  goes 
on  in  thia  Soul,  drug  thyself,  and  deMen 
thy  senses  now  in  the  twilight  as  fast  as 
possible,  so  that  when  the  night  comes 
thou  wilt  not  know  it" 

Yet,  perchance,  had  that  old  conmion 
arbitrator.  Time,  in  person  stood  there 
between  the  old  head  and  the  young  one, 
and  appraised  with  his  usual  brutal  frank- 
ness the  days  that  remained  to  each,  he 
mJght  have  said  that  there  was  not  a  pin 
to  choose  between  them. 

Lucy  Selwyn,  however,  coming  in  from 
a  morning's  walk,  would  not  have  echoed 
old  Time's  dictum.  To  her,  as  she  entered 
the  room,  the  picture  of  Ellinor  in  wide. 


hieh-backed  chair  (Ellinor  inyari&blj 
sekcted  large,  throne-like  seats),  with  Phil 
low  chair  at  her  side,   was  sweety 


on  a 


fascinating,  alluring.  It  brought  back 
thoughts  of  her  own  young  love-making 
days,  whidi  seemed  now,  alas  1  so  far  away 
the  dim  distanca     If  only  those  two 


in 

could  be  bound  one  to  the  other  as  she 
and  Rodney  had  been  !  Ah,  that  unfor- 
tunate little  girl  in  the  country  who  was 
playing  the  game  of  fast  and  loose  1 

She  went  over  to  Lady  Moolsey's  dde 
and  offered  to  read  her  paper  to  her. 

*'  Then  they  can  talk,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, "or  look  or  be  silent  just  as  they 
please.  And  if  that  Mr.  Effingham  comes 
this  afternoon.  111  contrive  somehow  or 
other  to  see  him  alone,  and  Til  speak  out 
plwily  to  him,  and  tell  him  that  it  does  not 
follow,  because  a  lady  is  good  enough  to 
let  him  paint  her  picture,  therefore  she 
has  a  special  liking  for  hizn.  Bidiculous  j, 
— such  an  idea  would  frighten  all  charity  ' 
out  of  one !" 

As  though  in  response  to  La^'s  kindly  ' 
intentions,  before  she  had  got  tlux>ugh  her  , 
second  column  of  Law  Beports  ihis  Day, 
the  servant  entered,  and  annoimced  the  , 
fact  that  Mr.  Effingham  had  come,  and  hid 
been  shown  into  die  room  upataira  where 
his  palette  and  easel  had  been  left  from 
the  preceding  day.  | 

Phil  jum^  to  his  feet  and  took  his 
hat  There  came  an  unmistakable  look 
of  annoyance  to  his  face.  He  had  never 
before  in  his  life  spent  so  pleasant  an  hour 
in  EUinor's  society,  never  before  found  he^r 
— after  their  first  s%ht  passage  of  arms— 
so  womanly,  so  ductue,  so  winning.  This 
was  a  sorry  ending  to  it  all. 

"  Why  must  you  go  1 "  aaked  Ellinor, 
looking  up  at  him  with  soft  eyes.  *'  What 
objection  can  you  hi^e  to  my  poor  littk 
artist  Mend  1 " 

"  I  object  to  the  whole  genua,  they  are 
coxcombs  to  a  man!"  answered  Phil, 
brusquely,  savagely. 

''  So  do  I,"  cmmed  in  Lucy,  laying  dow^ 
her  newspa]^;  "they  invariably  thini 
that  permission  to  paint  a  lady's  face  giT%» 
equal  right  to  say  any  amount  of  ridicoloii^ 
things  to  her." 

"  Then  why  does  the  lady  grant  the  per 
mission  in  we  first  instance,**  said  Fh£ 
coldly,  still  holding  out  his  hand  to  saj 
good-bye,  "  when  she  knows  the  inevital^ 
conseauence  of  her  kindness  1 "  and.  wb€s: 
he  had  said  this  he  could  not  for  the  lifs 
of  him  make  out  how  the  worda  had  f  oui^ 
their  way  to  his  lips,  any  more  than  k 
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codd  aocoant  to  himaelf  for  the  qaeer 
thrill  of  annoyance  that  went  through  him 
at  the  mere  mention  of  this  yonng  artist's 
nama 

"Why,  indeed!"  mnrmnred  EUinor  in 
slow,  thoaghtf ol  toneei,  and  taking  no  notice 
of  Phil's  outstretched  hand.  <*  Lucy,  ring 
the  bell^  please." 

And  when  the  servant  came  in  answer 
to  the  bell,  the  order  giren  was  : 

''Tell  Mr.  Effingham  I  cannot  see  him 
this  morning.  I  will  write  to  him  in  the 
course  of  the  day." 

Phil's  handfell  to  his  sida  Why— why— 
what  did  this,  could  this,  mean  I  He  threw 
at  EUinor  one  lon^,  searching,  questioning 
look— a  look  which  she  answered  with 
another,  soft,  assuring,  penetrating. 

Lacy,  from  behind  ner  newspaper,  saw 
the  look  and  the  counter-look,  and  inter- 
preted I>oth  according  to  her  own  hopes 
and  wishes. 

"He  lores  her  —  she  loves  him.  Ah, 
that  little  girl  at  Stanham,  who  is  playing 
fast  and  loose  I" 

EUinor's  voice  broke  in  on  her  thoughts. 
Only  four  words,  but  spoken  with  an 
emphasis  that  gave  them  the  weight  of 
forty. 

"  Now,  will  you  go  1 "  she  asked,  never 
once  lifting  her  gaze  from  Phil's  face. 
Phil  liiade  one  desperate  efiort 
« I  must  go— must  go,"  he  said  hurriedly, 
''and  at  once." 

And  with  an  energy  and  swiftness  that 
would  have  done  crodit  to  a  Queen's 
Messenger,  he  said  his  adieux,  and  made 
his  way  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the 
hoasa 

With  seven-leagued  steps  he  strode  back 
to  his  hotel,  sat  down  to  his  luncheon,  and 
got  up  from  it^  leaving  it  untasted.    Then 
he  strode  out  andn — ^up  Piccadilly,  down 
Piccadilly,  round  all  three  parks  in  suc- 
cession, went  into  a  friend's  house,  collared 
him  jost  as  he  was  sitting  down  to  dinner, 
and  carried  him  off  to  one  of  the  Strand 
theatres.  Then  he  astonidied  the  said  friend 
by  starting  up  in  the  most  thrilling  part 
of  the  performance,  leaving  the  box,  and 
setting    off    on  his   peregrinations   once 
more.      This  time  he  made  the  circuit  of 
Bajswater,  coming  back  by  way  of  the 
Garble  Arch,  and  returning  to  his  hotel 
somewhere  in  the  small   hours    of  the 
nomin^ 

Tiie  cause  of  Phil's  perturbation  may  be 
tated  in  one  sentence.  He  believed  him- 
elf    to   be  false  in  heart   to  little  Edie 


Like  nuiny  men  with  tolerably  clear 
consciences,  he  exaggerated  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  false  step  into  the  actual  taking 
of  the  step  itself. 

"  She  looked  at  me  with  eyes  of  love. 
How  did  I  look  back  at  her  1 "  he  kept 
saying  to  himself  with  every  tread  he 
made  on  the  frosty  ground.  "  Oh,  Edie — 
Edie,  how  shall  I  ever  look  you  in  the  face 
again ! " 

Six  o'clock  that  morning  found  Phil 
seated  at  a  writing-table,  penning  some 
half-dozen  linea 

"  Edie,  Edib  "—this  was  what  he  wrote 
— "For  the  love  of  Heaven,  say  I  may 
come  back  to  you,  and  let  us  be  married 
right  off  at  onca      Phiup  Wiokham." 

Someone  else  beside  Phil  was  busy  with 
pen  and  ink  that  morning  before  break- 
fast, and  that  was  Lucy  Seiwyn. 

After  Phil  had  so  abruptly  left  the 
house  on  the  preceding  day,  from  tiie  ex- 
treme of  animation  EUinor  had  passed  to 
the  extreme  of  taciturnity. 

Lucy,  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts, 
did  not  observe  the  fact  till  at  night,  when 
she  went,  as  she  generally  did,  into 
EUinor's  dressing-room  for  a  five  minutes' 
chat  before  gomg  to  bed.  Then  she 
noted  the  weary  look  of  EUinor's  eyes,  the 
languid  pose  of  head  and  arms,  the  dow, 
reluctant  speech. 

"  Are  you  iU  1 "  was  her  first  question, 
to  which  EUinor  vouchsafed  no  reply. 

Then  Lucy  curled  herself  about  EUinor's 
knees  and  feet  in  firont  of  the  low-burning 
fire,  and  looking  up  in  the  sad,  beautifiu 
face,  cried  out  passionately : 

"  Oh,  my  darling,  my  darling,  I  wish  I 
could  make  you  happy  1  I  would  lay  down 
my  life  for  you  I " 

ElUnor  looked  down  on  her  wearily, 
and  there  feU  a  pause  between  the  two 
girls. 

"  Does  she  love  him,  do  you  think  1 " 
whispered  Lucy  at  length,  knowing  there 
was  no  need  to  mention  names,  as  their 
thoughts  must  be  flowing  in  one  channel 

Elunor  opened  her  lips  with  energy. 

"She  love  him  I"  she  said  bitterly. 
"Is  a  heiurtless  flirt  capable  of  level  I 
teU  you  she  loves  him  no  more  than  he 
loves  her  I " 

Lucy  crept  away  to  her  own  room  in 
silence,  her  thoughts  very  busy,  her  heart 
very  full  She  passed  as  restless  a  night 
as  PhiL  And  the  post  the  next  day, 
with  PhU's  few  hurri^  lines,  carried  also  a 
letter  from  her  to  Miss  Edie  Fairfax. 
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Many  people  who  go  to  church  on  Ash 
Wednesday  and  listen  to  the  Commination 
Service,  feel  very  doubtful  —  when  ihe 
minister  reads  the  reference  to  a  certain 
"  godly  discipline''  which  prevailed  in  the 
primitive  Church,  "  when  such  persons  as 
stood  convicted  of  notorious  sin  were  put  to 
open  penance  and  punished  in  this  world  " 
— whetiier  it  is,  as  the  minister  goes  on  to 
declare,  ''  much  to  be  wished  "  **  that  the 
said  discipline  may  be  restored  again,"  and 
most  of  us,  looking  at  the  list  of  offences 
for  which  the  transgressor  was  put  to  open 
shame,  feel,  no  doubt,  that  for  our  own 
sakes  it  is  better  that  the  said  "godly 
discipline  "  should  remain  in  the  limbo  of 
things  departed. 

Public  penance  was  not  a  punishment  to 
be  despised  even  in  the  earliest  days.  It 
was  such  an  open  avowal  of  guilt  that, 
although  everyone  m^ht  have  known  all 
about  the  sin  before,  the  penitent  was 
deprived  of  what  scraps  of  comfort  he  misht 
have  enjoyed  in  fancying  that  those  of  his 
friends,  who  politely  avoided  the  subject, 
were  ignorant  of  it  Many  men  were 
deterred  from  peccadilloes  of  which  the  law 
declined  to  take  notice,  by  the  dread  of 
the  white  sheet ;  but^  at  best,  it  contained 
only  the  deterrent  without  the  reforming 
element  which  social  economists  tell  us  that 
all  penalties  ought  to  combine. 

Among  the  enthusiastic  nonconforming 
sects  which  flomrished  during  the  Common- 
weedth,  "godly  discipline'^  was  in  high 
favour.  The  sturdy  Puritans  did  not 
trouble  themselves  about  the  ideal  con- 
stituents of  punishment,  but  they  were 
very  clear  that  discipline  meant  shame,  and 
that  shame  was  an  effective  deterrent. 
The  discipline  was  of  various  kinds,  vary- 
ing according  to  the  offence  or  the  customs 
of  the  sect^  or,  occasionally,  the  whim  of 
the  pastor.  Sometimes  it  consisted  in  the 
offending  member  being  placed  in  a  con* 
spicuous  position  in  full  view  of  the 
congregation  and  solemnly  rebuked,  and 
sometimes  in  a  more  or  less  protracted 
suspension  from  the  memb^nsmp  of  the 
sect.  Occasionally  it  took  the  aspect  of 
a  fine,  or  even  the  wearing  of  k  particular 
dress,  but  these  cases  were  rare.  The  white 
sheet  was  dispensed  with  among  most 
Nonconformists,  as  savouring  too  much  of 
Romish  ceremonial,  not  to  sav  "  idolat^." 

In  some  respects  many  of  the  Puritan 
sects  were  modelled  upon  the  idea  of  a 
family.    The  members  had  "  oversight "  of 


each  other,  and  were  held,  in  great  measure, 
responsible  for  each  otiier's  conduet  The 
Quakers,  for  example,  made  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  their  fellows  in  every  poesiUe 
condition  of  life.  If  a  man  could  not  control 
his  unruly  childreni  he  was  to  bring  them 
before  the  '*  monthly  meetbg"  to  be  repri- 
manded. Only  fancy  an  obstreperoua  Eton 
bo^  of  fourteen  before  such  a  grave  sanhe- 
drim I  How  much  be  would  be  awed  by  their 
gravity !  How  he  would  appreciate  their 
censures,  and  lay  their  advice  io  heart! 
With  whatdreadhe  would  hear  the  senionoe, 
''  That  he  be  cut  off  ficom  the  meeting  for 
six  months ! "  However  much  such  a  boy 
would  despise  this  kind  of  discipline,  the 
Quaker  children  were  of  different  mould, 
and  looked  upon  the  ordinances  of  their 
society  with  profound  veneration,  for  they 
had  4  teal  love  for  it  Thus  in  Bristol, 
when,  in  1659,  nearly  aU  the  adult  Quakers 
were  in  prison,  the  children  kept  on  the 
"  tneetiogft  tor  worship  "  on  Sunday  mf»n- 
ings,  and  p0rsisted  in  attending,  though  way- 
laid and  beaten  in  the  streets.  Moib  thui 
onoe  we  find  Town;  Couneilfl  at  this  period 
gravely  considering  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  weaa  these  young  Quaken  from 
the  error  of  their  ways.  Stripes  and 
imprisonment  Wer^  the  usual  means  tried, 
seldom  with  much  succesa  To  such 
children  the  ''godly  discipline"  held  &r 
more  terrors  than  the  stoutest  hirehrirod, 
perhaps  because  they  had  had  ezpenenn 
of  the  worst  the  latter  could  do,*  while 
the  power  of  the  former  was  stili  y^o- 
blematicaL 

<'  Godly  discipline  "  commonly  took  do 
note  of  such  offences  as  the  law  punished 
— not,  of  course,  that  an  unfortunate  who 
was  thrown  into  j^ison  for,  say,  theft 
would  be  permitted  to  remain  a  member 
of  his  "church;''  for  such  offenoee  the 
ecclesiastical  penalty  was  ususllj  ezeom- 
munication — ^but  no  social  offence  against 
the  laws  of  the  fmct  was  too  smaU.  At 
one  place  we  read  of  a  man  being  subjected 
to  discipline  for  not  ploughing  vntii  suffi- 
cient care,  in  anotlm  of  a  womsm  for 
going  a  milking  when  she  ought  to  have 
been  at  meeting. 

Some  Quakers  were  once  subjected  to  a 
very  severe  ''discipline"  for  singing  at  a 
meeting,  and  in  one  instance  a  poor  -woman 
was  refused  admittance  into  a  comimmity 
because,  in  the  one  she  had  left,  singing  had 
been  permitted. 

Love  of  dress  was  frequently  a  caoes  for 
the  exercise  of  discipline.  Among  all  sects 
of  the  Puritans  a  weakness  for  *'  outward 
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adorning  of  the  body''  was  considered  a 

sign  of  an  exceedingly  unregen^rate  nature. 

In  hu  epistles  to  the  sect  he  had  founded, 

George  Fox  very  frequently  lays   down 

snmptnary  laws  for  the  guidance  of  hits 

foUowerSi  and  does  not  hesitate  to  express 

a  very  decided  opinion  upon  those  weak 

brethren  who  took  a  more  than  necessary 

pride  in  their  appearance.     "Away,**  he 

writes  upon  one  occasion,  "  with  your  long 

peaks  behind  in  the  skirts  6l  your  wust- 

coats,  and  your  great  needless  flying  scarves 

like  colours  on  your  backs. '^ 

In  truth,  honest  George  was  much  exer- 
cised in  mind  regarding  the  dress  of  the 
younger  Friends,  and  at  one  time  seems  to 
have  got  as  angi^  as  his  pacific  nature  ad- 
mitted at  a  certam  vestment  which  he  calls 
a  "  skimming-dish  hat  "—a  becoming  head- 
gear to  which  pretty  Quaker  damsels  d|d 
much  incline.  It  was  very  rarelv  that  Fox 
required  any  to  be  personaUy  disciplined, 
he  wisely  preferring  general  admonitions. 
Some  of  his  followers,  howJBver,  were  not 
so  particular,  and  the  records  of  the  early 
society  abound  With  the  nanies  of  offenders 
who  were  brought  to  book. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  those  Quakeresses  who  proposed 
to  attend  the  York  meeting  were  sum- 
moned to  a  preliminary  gathering,  and 
were  required  to  wear  thereat  the  clothes 
in  which  they  intended  to  appear  at  York, 
so  that  their  apparel  might  be  approved  or 
disallowed.  The  Irish  and  Scottish  Friends 
carried  matters  a  step  farther.    In  1686 
the   Quakers  in  Dublin  appointed  com- 
niittees  of  tailors  "to  see  that  none  did 
exceed   the  bounds  of  truth  in  making 
apparel  according  to  the  vain  and  chang- 
ing fashions  of  the  world/'  and  instructed 
them  to  report  cases  in  which  this  was 
i  one.     In  Scotland  the  Friends  kept  books 
3ontain{]ag  minute  details  of  what  they 
;onsider6d    "godly   apparel,"    and    even 
nspected^  the  houses  of  the  members  to 
ee  that  they  contained  ^o{hing  that  had 
^een  disallowed.    Among  the  things  dis? 
llowed  were  cosUv  furniture,  instruments 
f  muBicy  and  "light  hooka'"  If  such  were 
3und,    the  owners  were,  of  course,  sud- 
3cted    to   discipline,  and,  in  aggravated 
iBea,   turned'  out  of  the  society,  or,  as  it 
as  termed,  disowned. 
liove     frequently  brought  upon  many 
3UDg    PuritfOis,  Doth  miale  and  female, 
te  dreaded  discipline.    From  the  records 
the   Independents  at  Bothwell,  we  find 
at  one  young  man  was  disciplined  "  for 
ealing  away  a  maid's  affections,  leaving 


her,  falsifying  his  word,  and  going  to 
others.''  Another  Lothario  was  punished 
for  "professing  to  love  one  sister  when 
engaged  to  anbther,"  and  one  unfortunate 
man  suffered  "for  having  no  conjusd 
affection."'  One  Damaris  Lenton  was  dis- 
ciplined "for  dealing  deceitfully  and  un- 
justly with  a  young  man." 

If  these  Puritans  were  unable  to  make 
man  and  wife  live  in  "  peace  and  concord," 
they  did  their  best  to  keep  the  scandal 
qiiiet  ^  In  the  records  of  the  same  church 
there  is  an  entrv  relating  that  Sister 
Barnes  was  disciplined  for  "  disobedience 
to  her  husband."  A  man  at  Warboys 
suffered  because  he  "  did  not  love  his  wife 
as  he  ought,"  and  another  at  Fenstanton 
because  he  showed  "such  an  ill  carriage 
to  his  wife  as  to  beat  her  in  the  street." 

Entries  of  discipline  for  "idleness," 
"flDolish  football  play,"  «*  nine-pins,"  and 
the  like  are  very  common,  as  are  also 
those  for  " vain  conversation,"  "dancing," 
"fiddling,"  "flaunting  apparel,"  "back- 
biting," "  pride,"  and  "  conforming  to 
ttie  fashions  of  the  vricked  world."  An 
amusbg  account  of  these  is  riven  in  The 
Ba^Usts  an^  Quakers'  in  Northampton- 
shire, 'a  tract  from  which  several  of  the 
foregoing  instances  have  been  taken. 

Servants  who  neglected  their  em- 
ployers' interests  came  in  for  their  share 
of  reprobation.  Men  were  disciplined  for 
"unfaithfulness  in  their  master's  service," 
for  "  idleness  in  their  calling,"  and  even, 
in  one  case,  for  "riding  over  new-mown 
grass." 

PuniisEmeht  was  inflicted  upon  one  un- 
happy Baptist  for  being  married  in  the 
"national  way  " — presumably  at  the  parish 
church.  Going  to  church  or  to  a  Quaker's 
meeting  the  Baptists  thought  an  offence 
worthy  of  public  admonitioa  The  Strict 
Baptists  once  went  so  far  as  to  admonish 
one  person  "to  leave  off  going  to  the 
General  Baptists,"  another  for  "keeping 
company  with  a  camat  man  and  a  professed 
Qua&er,"  and  a  third  for  <^  speaking  against 
dissent."^ 

"In  1700,"  to  quote  from  the  before- 
mentioned  tract,  "  Brother  Warner's  case  in 
resard  to  his  practice  of  music  was  con- 
siaered  by  the  Church  in  College  Lane 
(Northampton),  and  it  was  judged  to  be 
unlawful  and  not  allowable  for  him  to 
practise  it  in  any  company,  civil  or  profane, 
because  of  the  evil  attendances  and  con- 
sequences that  might  arise  thereupon,  but 
only  in  the  service  of  the  town,  according 
as  allowed  him  at  his  first  admittance  into 
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ye  Church."  One  poor  woman  was  re- 
f uBed  her  "  diamiaaion  "  from  the  aociety  at 
Walgrave  to  that  at  College  Lane,  because 
"the  Church  in  College  Lane  practised 
BiDging  publickly,  and  admitted  Sts.  as 
Sts.  without  respect  to  BaptisoL"  ^ 

Can  we  wonder  that,  when  discipline 
was  so  freely  used  for  such  small  and 
fanciful  offences,  and  a  spirit  of  such 
narrow-minded  bigotry  so  proudly  ex- 
hibited, the  records  of  the  early  Churches 
shotdd  be  so  full  of  notices  of  members 
who  have  left  to  join  other  denominations  1 

There  can  be  no  ^oubt  that "  discipline  " 
had  its  adyantages,  and  fittingly  filled  an 
otherwise  racant  space  in  the  early  Non- 
oomformist  organisations,  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  its  application  to  such  paltry 
uses  as  have  been  recorded  in  this  article, 
hastened  the  downfdl  of  Puritanism 


CHEONICLES  OP  ENGLISH 
COUNTIE& 

ESSEX. 

A  MARSHY  and  a  plashy  land  is  Essex, 
at  least  in  the  parts  best  known  to  the 
multitude.  Alike  from  sea  and  river  its 
shores  appear  low  and  uninviting,  with 
sponey  islands,  all  awash  with  the  sea,  and 
mudoy  rivers  crawling  forth  amid  shallows 
and  sandbanks.  And  the  county  owes 
little  but  disparagement  to  its  great  neigh- 
bour, London,  which  uses  it  as  an  out&ll 
for  its  sewage,  for  a  general  rubbish-heap 
and  depdt  of  odd  lumber,  and  as  a  site 
for  anything  especially  unpleasant  or 
noxious  in  the  way  of  manufactures. 

But  beyond  the  metropolitan  area  lies 
a  ^en  and  pleasant  country  singularly 
quiet  and  secluded,  even  although  visited 
at  times  by  swarms  of  London  excur- 
sionists ;  a  country  intersected  by  bridle- 
paths and  ^reen  lanes,  while  the  wide  and 
tranquil  highway  leads  by  quaint  little 
settlements  and  quiet  roadside  inns.  For, 
though  no  longer  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  udck  forests  and  deep,  miry 
ways,  i!lssex  is  still  more  or  less  inaccessible 
from  the  great  wilderness  of  London  which 
lies  in  the  way.  To  reach  Essex,  we  must 
pass  through  Stratford-atte-Bow,  with  its 
mingled  fumes  from  chemical  works,  match- 
factories,  and  muddy  fiats ;  and  although 
the  name  of  Stratford  recalls  the  fact  that 
the  great  Roman  way  to  the  colony  of 
Colchester  here  crossed  the  river  Lea, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  place  itself  that 
tempts  investigation.  But  modem  high- 
way   and    rauway    alike   follow  pretty 


closely  the  track  of  the  old  Roman  roadt 
and  the  towns  and  villages  strong  along 
their  course  are  pleasant  country  (owns  on 
the  sites  of  ancient  settlements  which 
existed  when  the  rest  of  the  coimtj  to  the 
northward  and  westward  was  a  wild  and 
savage  forest. 

Colchester  itself  can  claim  a  histoiy  more 
ancient  and  distinguished,  perhsM,  than 
that  of  any  other  town  in  the  land,  for  ve 
have  full  evidence  in  the  Bomin  iiuials 
of  its  existence  as  a  great  British  dtj 
before  it  became  a  Roman  colony.  It  wai 
the  chief  town  of  the  Trinobantes,  a  Brituh 
tribe  whose  internal  dissensions  gave  Jnliiu 
CsBsar  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  their 
affairs.  The  British  city,  with  its  gnasj 
entrenchments,  with  ample  room  within 
for  the  huts  of  the  trib««nen,  and  space 
for  their  catUe  and  waggons,  may  atill 
be  traced  in  a  wide  circle  about  the  later 
Roman  town. 

On  beginning  in  earnest  the  oonqneat 
of  Britain,  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the 
Romans  was   to   establish   a  colony  at 
Camulodunum.    The  Trinobantes,  who  at 
first  had  been  friendly  to  the  men  of  Borne, 
and  who  had  allotted  them  lands  for  their 
settlement,  became,  in  the  oourse  of  events, 
suspicious,  and,  finally,  hostiI&  Oaractacni,  ^ 
whose  Celtic  name  was,  probably,  Carir !. 
dawg,  was,  according  to  some  accounts,  the , 
son  of  CunobeUn,  king  of  the  Trinobantes, , 
the  Cymbeline  of  Shakespeare.    The  Welsh  i 
give  him  another  pedigree.     Accordiog  to , 
their  triads,  Caradawg  was  the  son  of  Biio 
the  Blessed,  who  first  brought  the  ChiiatiaB 
faith  into  the  land ;  but,  anyhow,  he  wii  i 
prince  who  commanded  the  alle^ance  of  the 
scattered  British  tribes.    Under  this  Imt 
chief  the  war  of  independence  was  cunt^ 
on   against   the  Romans,   and   we  fio^ 
Caractacus  sometimes  making  head  against 
them  with  his  owntribe,  and  sometiinefi 
at  the  head  of  the  men  of  Sfluria,  in  tin 
west    The  story  of  the  final  betrayal  of 
this  bravest  of  the  Britons,  of  his  appear 
ance  in  tiie  streets  of  Rome,  and  ot  hs 
surprise  that  people  should  oome  firam  sodi 
a  city  of  palaces  to  fight  for  the  hovels  of 
Britain,  is  what  every  British  schoolbo; 
now  knows,  and  yet  may  eventoAlly  foig«^ 
But,  according  to  the  Welsh  account^  ^ 
actual  betrayer  of  Caradawg^  and  the  casse 
of  the  eventual  conquest  bj  the  BoioaBL 
was  a  woman — ^Voedawg,  the  princess  ^ 
is  better  knowm  to  us  as  Boadicea. 

And  here  the  chronicle  of  Colcheete; 
comes  into  the  broad  light  of  nndoahteii 
and  trustworthy  history.     The  Empem 
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Claaditu  had  made  of  Gamalodunitm  a 
colony  of  yeteran  aoldiers — of  the  second, 
ninth,  and  fonrteenih  lemons.  All  waa 
qoiet  among  Iceni  and  Tnnobantes,  whQe 
the  Romans  were  poshing  their  oonquesta 
into  Wales,  and  driving  those  mysterions 
Draids  into  a  corner.  Things  were  pro- 
bably as  qniet  then  at  Gamnlodonom 
as  wey  are  to-day  at  Colchester,  with 
a  camp  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a 
small  garrison  in  the  town ;  and  drill  and 
parade,  and  a  saunter  about  the  town, 
made  up  the  soldier^s  day,  while  the 
veterans  grumbled  over  their  allotments  as 
their  wives  at  home  did  over  the  little 
British  slave-girls  who  could  be  made  to 
do  nettling  properly.  Such  mutterings  as 
were  heara  of  the  coming  tempest  were 
of  the  superstitious  order.  Strange  portents 
were  in  the  air ;  strange  noises  were  heard 
in  the  court,  bowlings  resounded  in  the 
theatre,  and  an  apparition  of  a  colony 
destroyed  was  seen  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames.  The  sea  looked  bloody ;  and  in 
the  ebb  the  effigies  of  human  bodies  were 
left  upon  the  shore. 

The  native  princes  of  the  tribe  lived  still, 
it  seems,  in  their  capital— just  as  some 
Indian  Rajah  may  now  reside  under  the 
walls  of  the  English  fort  —  and  these 
British  chiefs  were  probably  aware  of  what 
was  brewing  among  the  neighbouring 
tribes.  In  a  similar  rising  against  the 
English  power  in  Wales,  chiefs  and  people 
were  roused  to  madness  by  a  grey-headed 
bard,  who,  pointing  to  the  sculptured  form 
of  stem  Edward  over  the  castle  that  was 
the  token  of  their  subjection,  demanded  if 
the  blood  of  men  flowed  in  their  veins  or 
they  were  but  leaden  puppets.  In  the 
same  way,  when  the  real  or  fancied  wrongs 
of  Boadicea  and  her  daughters  had  set  the 
people  in  a  ferment,  the  bards  and  sooth- 
sayers pointed  to  the  proud  walls  of  Camu- 
lodonnm  and  the  temple  of  the  vOe 
Emperor  which  insulted  the  deities  of  the 
land. 

The  Iceni  rose  as  one  man ;  the  city  was 
assailed  on  all  sides.  The  garrison  was 
feeble,  the  fortifications  were  hastQy  run 
up  at  the  last  moment ;  the  troops  which 
might  have  defended  it  were  in  remote 
quarters ;  and  on  the  second  day  of  the 
Biege  the  stronghold  was  stormed,  and  all 
who  had  sought  refuge  in  it,  armed  or 
unarmed,  were  slaughtered. 

The  Roman  general,  recalled  in  haste 
from  the  west,  was  unable  to  stem  the 
fierce  onset  of  the  Britons ;  he  saw  London 
ft^  and  then  VerulanL     Britain  seemed 


lost  to  the  Roman  power,  when  the 
triumphant  tribes  launched  themselves  in 
the  open  against  the  serried  ranks  of  the 
Roman  legions,  and  were  crushed  in  the 
encounter.  Then  the  mutiny  was  quelled 
as  quickly  as  it  had  arisea 

Oamulodunum  rose  from  its  ashes,  and 
resumed  its  place  as  the  chief  station  in 
that  part  of  Britiun.  The  museum  of 
Colchester  displays  a  rich  collection  of 
antiquities  discovered  in  every  part  of 
the  entrenched  area.  Coins  and  urns 
without  number,  elaborate  navements,  ex- 
tensive hypocausts,  attest  thelong-continued 
prosperity  of  the  favoured  colony.  Legends 
rather  than  history  brine  in  Camulodunum 
as  the  royal  seat  of  Coel,  who  may  be  the 
originid  of  the  King  Cole  of  the  nursery- 
rhyme.  When  the  legions  revolted  from 
the  Emperors  of  Rome,  and  established 
Carausius  as  a  district  Csesar  of  their  own 
dection,  Constantius,  who  was  one  of  the 
legitimate  Csssars,  landed  in  England  from 
Boulogne,  and  invested  Colchester,  which 
held  out  against  him.  But  Coel  had  a 
beautiful  daughter,  Helen,  who  undertook 
to  arrange  matters  with  the  Roman  CsBsar, 
and  he,  at  once  a  slave  to  her  beauty, 
married  the  fair  Helen  on  the  spot  And 
hence,  in  due  time,  sprang  an  heir  to  the 
purplehiConstantine,hereuter  to  be  known 
as  the  Great  That  Helen,  the  mother  of 
Constantino,  was  a  British  princess  there  is 
some  evidence  to  show,  though  the  Wekh 
claim  her  as  theirs,  and  even  show  you  her 
father's  house,  and  are  acquainted  with  his 
pedigree.  But  whether  Colchester  may  not 
righUy  claim  her,  after  all,  b  a  point  which, 
perhaps,  will  never  be  determined. 

As  to  what  befell  Colchester  when  the 
Romans  left  the  land,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show.  Probably  the  town,  which  owed 
its  prosperity  to  its  civil  and  xnilitary  estab- 
lishments, became  almost  depopulated  when 
these  were  withdrawn.  Nor  is  mudi  to  be 
said  about  the  place  under  the  dominion  of 
the  East  Saxons,  who  have  made  such  a 
very  small  spladi  in  the  troubled  waters  of 
history,  tiiat  nobody  knows  much  about 
them  But  about  the  tenth  century  the 
town  became  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
Danes  in  Eastern  England,  and  they 
patched  up  the  old  Roman  walls,  and  held 
them  stoutly,  till  Edward  the  Elder  stormed 
the  town,  and  put  all  its  defenders  to  the 

There  was  a  considerable  vitality  about 
this  old  town  after  all,  for  it  cuts  a  very 
respectable  figure  in  Domesday,  with  two 
hundred  and   seventv-siz  bureesses   and 
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three  hundred  <^nd  fifty-five  houa^fl,  and, 
aa  the  East  Saxons  took  the  Ck)nqaeftt 
quietly  and  without  struggling,  the  town 
Bufiered  no  hurt,  except,  indeed,  from 
the  archa&ologioal  standpoint  For  when 
Eudo  Dapifer,  the  Conqueror's  atew^urd, 
fixed  upon  the  aeropolis  of  Golqh^ter  as 
the  site  for  his  new  castle,,  it  was  occupied 
by  remains  of  the  old  Roman  world  that 
would  have  been  of  vastly  greater  interest 
than  even  the  really  fine  Norman  keep  that 
now  occupies  the  site.  For  Colchester 
Castle  is  built^  in  great  part,  of  the 
bricks  and  stones  of  old  Gamulodunum, 
as,  indeed,  are  the  foundations  of  most  of 
her  churches  and  older  buildings. 

Henceforth,  Colchester  sufiiered,  every 
now  and  Uien,  from  quarrels  with  which 
she  had  little  concern.  As  a  walled 
town  commanding  one  of  the.  great  high- 
ways to  the  north-eastern  part  of  flie 
kingdom,  she  became  of  importance  in  the 
wars  of  John  with  his  barons,  and  was  taken 
and  retaken  aceording  to, the  fortunes  of 
war.  But  it  is  interesting  to  find  the 
town  carrying  on  a>  private  war  of  its 
own  with  all  the  zest  of  one  of  the  free 
cities  of  the  age,  when  a  neighbouring  baron 
tried  to  rob  the  town  of  its  fisheiy — the 
fishing-rights  of  the  river  Colne  confirmed 
to  it  by  royal  charter.  The  assailer  of  the 
privilege9  of  the  town,  one  Lionel  de  £in- 
denham,  actually  ventured  to  attack  and 
besiege  the  place — this  wfts  in  the,  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third — but  he  was  beaten  off*, 
and  eventually  expiated  his  offences 
against  the  King's  peace  by  a  heavy  fina 
From  that  time  Colchester  escaped  all 
perils  of  siege  and  battle  till  the  days  of 
the  civil  wars. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  a  considerable 
number  of  Flemings  settled  at  Colchester, 
where  they  established  manufactures  of 
''  sayes  and  bayes,"  which  flourished  for 
a  while,  but  declined  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  finally  died  away  in  the 
eighteenth.  It  needed  not  this  addition 
to  make  Colchester  a  stronghold  of  Puri- 
tanism. Essex  has  always  been  a  nursery 
of  strange  sects  and  strong  individueJ 
opinions.  The  strange  tenets  of  the  sect 
named  the  Family  of  Love,  whose  chief 
apostle  was  Chrbtopher  Yitels,  the  disciple 
of  Henry  Nicholson,  of  Delft,  found  many 
adherents  at  Colchester  a  few  centuries 
ago,  just  as  at  the  present  day  the  Latterdav 
Saints  and  other  novelties  in  the  way  of  reh- 
giousbodies  find  ready  disciples  in  theneigh- 
Dourhood.  With  this  strong  feeling  on  Uie 
part  of  the  townspeople,  it  must  have  been 


doubly  yeutiops  to  have  had  to. undergo 
all  kinds  of  hardahipB  and  triak  on  beiiali 
of  the  royal  party,  and  (q  be  ban^.ajboat 
by  the  guns  of  their  own  fiienda  Yet  jqbI 
this  was  the  fate  of  Chalmafoid.  She  bid 
escaped  all  the  troubliee  of  tho  dvil  inn 
to  Uie  very  end,  wh^,  Ckarks  bebg  a 
captive  and  all  resistance  on  his  part  at  an 
eqd,  t)ie  Boyaliata  of  Kent^  who  had  mi 
bestirred  tbcanselves  much  before,  roM  m 
rebellion  against  the  Parliament 

Finding  tbe  Parliamentary  armyj  led  bj 
Fairfax,  the  Black  Tom  of  the  Yorkahiie 
legend,  likely  to  prove  toa  many  for  tbem,  li 
a  portion  (rftheBoyalist{orcesbrdcaoffa&d  | 
crossed  the  Thames  at  Greenwich  to  jmdte  ^ 
Soyalista  of  Essex,  who  were  also  in  irni 
These  kat  had  already  captured  the  eo»  | 
mtttee  of  Parliament  sitting  at  Chelmafoii  , 
and  now  joined  their  foroes  iiHth  the  Keatiili , 
men  at  Brentwood.    The  jomt  force  th»i  | 
marched  against  Colcbefrtier,  bat  fooiid  the 
gates  of  the  town  shut  against  theiabytti^ 
inhabitants.    With  a  little  reaohtioD  on 
the  part  of  these  hMit  the  fioyaUata  had  bees 
loat^  for  they  were  in  no  wot  prepared  to 
undertake  a  siege,  and  overwiifibung  forces 
were  gathering  on  all  sides  to  orqah  them 
Bat  the  town  capitolated  wiflioat  makiag 
an  effort  .at   defence,  <>p   condition  o( 
respect  for  person  and  property,  and  tbe 
Cavaliers  inarched  in  just  as  the  vedettes 
ofithe  pursuing  force  b^gan  to  coiaeii 
sight.    Fair&x' himself  oapie  up  m  lo^ 
with  the  bulk  of  the  army^  and  encao^ 
upon  Lexden  Heath.  >  At  once  he  delirttw 
ui  assault  upon  the  town,  and  succeed^ 
in  gaining  the  submrbs  and  the  old  abbej 
<rf  St  John,  which  was  now  the  reaideoee 
of  the  Luoas  family.    But  his  men  wtf« 
repulsed  fiom  the  walls  of  the  towu,<B^ 
Furf ax  sat  down  before  the  place  vA 
began  a  regular  siege.    This  lasted  d»j^ 
weeks,  and  at  the  latter  part  of  the  n^ 
oarrison  and  townsmen  were  <1'^^^^^ 
feed    on  horses,   dogs,  and    eats,  wbioi 
diet  was  *  embittered   to    the  Colcheit^ 
people  by  tlie  thought  that  it  was  endor^ 
tor  a  cause  they  detested.     In  the  end  v 
garrison  .  capitulated,    under    the   barij 
conditions  of  quarter  only  to  privates  m 
officers  under  the  rank  of   of^ttab-t^ 
lives  of  all  the  superior  officers  being  1<(' 
at  the  discretion  of  Black  Tom  tfid  Ht 
council  of  war. 

The  inn  is  still  shown  where  the  W' 
Cavaliers  awaited  the  result  rof  the  cooik^ 
whiling  away  the  tedium  of  expeeti^ 
with  songs  and  sack.  Theii  the  deeis'^ 
was  made  known.  The  three  cUef  oS^c^ 
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Sir  Charles  Lneaa,  Sir  Otemgd  Lisle,  and 
Sir  Bernard  Grascoyne,  must  suffer  death, 
the  rest  to  be  detained  as  prisoners  of  war. 
It  was  presently  discorered  that  Ghucoyne 
was  a  Florentinei  and,  theref(M*e,  not  to  be 
classed  as  a  rebel,  so  that  he  was  respited, 
while  the  other  two  were  taken  to  the 
grsiai  on  the  north  side  of   the  castle, 
where  a  stone  still  marks  the  spot^  and 
shot    The  tomb  of  tiie  two  victims  is 
to  be  found  in  the  vaolts  of  St  Giles's 
Church,  with  a  monument  recording  the 
death  of  these  raliant  captains  on  the 
28th  of  August,  164S.     "By  command  of 
Sir  Thomas  Fair&z,  then  general  of  the 
Parliamentary  army,  in  cold  blond  barbar- 
ously murdered.''    The  letters  are  deeply 
cut,  as  if  to  preserve  the  inscription  as  a 
record   for  -  the   avenging   angel    It   is 
probably  unjust  to  Black*  Tom,  who  was 
not  in  any  way  a  bloodthirsty  man,  and 
it  is  recorded  that  after  the  Sestoration, 
Fairfax's  daughter,  who  had  married  the 
Duke  of  BuckinghiMn,  coming  to  hear  of  the 
inscription,  moved  her  husband  to  apply  to 
Charka  the  Second  to  order  its  erasure. 
The  King  was  inclined  to  comply,  but  asked 
Lord  .Lucas,  the  brother  of  one  of   the 
victims,  if  he  had  any  objection.  To  which 
Lucas  replied,  not  at  all,  if  his  majestywonld 
permit  the  following  to  be  substituted : 
*'  Barbarously  murdmd  for  the  sake  of  a 
King,  whose  son  directed  the  recotd  to  be 
erased."    Charles  upon  this,  so  the  story 
gbeSy  ordered  the  original  inscription  to  t>e 
cut  still  more  deeply. 

Of  this  Lucas  family  was  that  eccentric 
and  literary  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  whose 
fame  is  preserved  in  the  diaries  of  Pepys 
and    Evelyn,   and   whose   monument — a 
florid^  sprawling   affair^— exists  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  It  is  a  monument  to  her 
husband  also,  that  gaUant  Cavendish  who 
BO  gallantly  sent  back  Tom  Fairfax's  wife 
in  his  own  coach  wben  that  lady  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  as  related  in  our  York- 
shire  Chronicles ;  but  the  monument  has 
moat  to  say  about  the  lady,  who  perhaps 
helped  to  compose  the  inscription :  "  Her 
name  was  Margaret  Lucas,  youngest  sister 
to    Lord   Lucas,  of  Colchester,  a  noble 
family,  for  all  the  brotliers  were  valiant, 
and  all  the  sisters  virtuous." 

A  little  apart  from  the  main  line 
of  conmiunication — modem  as  well  as 
Boman  —  between  Stratford  and  Col- 
cheater,  half-way  or  thereabouts  between 
Chelmsford  and  Dunmow,  lies  the  once 
notable  Castle  of  Fleshy,  of  which  little 
13     left    but    the   fine    earthworks    and 


some  scattwed  fragmenta  The  grand  en- 
trenchment  which  surrounds  the  Norman 
keep  is  probably  Boman ;  but  the  castle 
itself  was  noted  once  as  the  chief  residence 
of  the  De  Bohuns,  and  as  conferring  on  its 
holder  the  proud  title  of  High  Constable 
of  England.  Here,  in  the  reign  of  Eichard 
the  Second,  lived  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  married  the 
eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  De 
Bohuns,  and  through  her  possessed  this 
princely  caatlci  The  Duke  of  Gloucester 
was  tiie  youngest,  and,  perhaps,  the  best 
of  the  seven  sons  oi  Edward  the  Third. 
At  any  rate  he  was  Uie  most  pomdar^  and, 
as  the  weakness  and  want  of  character  of 
the  reigning  King  became  more  manifest, 
many  eyes  were  turned  to  him  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  State.  Already,  when 
the  King  was  yet  a  minor,  the  Duke  had 
joined  with  oUier  great  lords  in  dri  ring 
away  the  young  King's  favourites,  and 
remodelluig  matters  in  the  old-fashioned 
direction.  And  had  the  Duke  but  had  a 
son,  it  is  highly  probable  Uiat  he-^the 
Duke,  that  is — would  have  been  called  by 
general  acclaim  to  depose  Richard,  and 
assume  the  crown.  As  it  was,  the  Duke 
was  elderiy,  possessed  of  a  good  deal  of 
family  loyalty,  and  not  ILkely  to  prove 
dangerous  to  the  ruling  monarch.  Still, 
Richard  suspected  him,  at  any  rate,  of  a 
design  to  curb  his  power,  and  so  deter- 
mined to  remove  him.  But  to  arrest  the 
High  Constable  of  England  in  his  own 
strong  castle  was  no  easy  task — the  men 
of  Essex  were  devoted  to  their  good  Duke, 
who  might  easily  have  set  the  eastern 
part  of  England  aflame.  And  thus  King 
Richard  was  driven  to  dissemble,  and  him- 
self to  undertake  the  office  of  decoy. 

Froissart  tells  the  story  in  graphic  sim- 
plicity. How  the  King  rode  over  from 
Havering-atte-Bower,  where  he  had  been 
hunting,  all  in  the  fine  warm  weather, 
and  roSe  into  the  great  court  at  Fleshy, 
about  five  o'clock,  when  the  cry  was 
raised,  ''The  King  is  come!"  And  the 
Duke,  who  had  just  risen  from  supper — he 
was  a  temperate  man,  and  not  given  to 
long  sittings  over  the  wine-cup  —  came 
forth  in  sdl  haste  with  the  Duchess  to 
greet  their  unexpected  guest.  The  King 
was  all  warmth  and  cordiality,  and,  having 
eaten  in  the  hall,  explained  the  purpose 
of  his  visit  He  bade  the  Duke  ride 
with  him  presently,  with  two  or  three 
men,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  train  to 
follow  at  leisure,  for  he,  the  King,  had  to 
meet  the  men  of  London  on  the  morrow. 
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and  he  most  hare  his  undoes  advice  in  the 
matter.  The  Dnkei  nothing  loth,  had 
hones  saddled,  and  rode  away  with  the 
Kin^  towards  London;  the  princes  con- 
versing cordially  and  amicablv  together. 
When  they  neared  Stratford,  and  the 
marshes  by  the  River  Lea,  and  the  bridge 
across  the  river  that  Saxon  Matilda  had 
built  for  her  well-beloved  nuns  of  Barking, 
the  King  rode  on  in  front  as  if  to  give 
some  orders  to  his  train,  and  the  Dnke 
found  himself  suddenly  surrounded  by 
horsemen  who  had  been  concealed  by  the 
bridge,  and  from  unong  them  rode  forth 
the  sinister  form  of  Thomas  Mowbray, 
Earl  Marshal,  who  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
Duke's  rein,  and  arrested  him  for  high 
treason.  The  Duke  cried  to  his  nephew, 
who  was  just  within  earshot,  but  whether 
the'  King  heard  him  or  not  was  doubtful ; 
anyhow,  he  rode  on,  and  took  no  notice. 
Then  the  Duke  was  carried  secretly  on 
board  ship,  and  taken  over  sea  to  Calais, 
where  he  was  privily  murdered. 

O  sit  my  husband's  wrongs  on  Hereford's  spear, 
That  it  may  enter  batcher  Mowbray's  heart, 

cries  the  widowed  Duchess,  on  the  eve  of 
the  famous  wager  of  battle  at  Coventry, 
made  famous  by  Shakespeare  in  Bichard 
the  Second;  and  in  the  same  breath  she 
sends  a  messa^  to  her  brother,  Edmund 
York,  to  bid  him 

With  all  good  speed  at  Flashy  visit  me. 
Alack  I  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see, 
But  empty  lodgings,  and  nnf  omished  walls, 
Unpeopiea  offices,  untrodden  stones  ? 

And  thus  Pleshy  has  remained  ever  since, 
gradually  falling  to  ruin  and  decay. 

But  while  it  was  yet  a  strong  castle,  one 
more  dramatic  incident  took  place  within 
its  walls,  closely  connected  with  Uie  fore- 
going. The  deposition  and  imprison- 
ment of  Bichard  had  occurred  soon  after, 
and  old  Cannt's  son  was  now  upon  the 
throne,  and  thus  Bichard's  puniflhment 
had  followed  closely  on  his  crima  But 
another  victim  was  doomed,  and  this  the 
late  King's  half-brother,  John  Holand, 
Earl  of  Exeter,  who  had  engsged  in  an 
unsuccessful  rising  against  the  recently- 
crowned  king.  Tbis  rebellion  was  ex- 
tinguished practically  by  the  Mayor  of 
Cirencester,  who  surprised  the  leaders 
of  the  rebel  army  unattended  in  the  town, 
and  cut  off  the  heads  of  two  of  them,  while 
their  army,  encamped  outside  the  town, 
took^  flight  in  panic  at  the  disturbance 
within.  John  Holand  escaped,  and  rode 
for  his  life  into  Essex,  where  he  hoped  to 
take  ship  for  France.    But  the  people  of 


the  county  rose  against  him  sad  ctu^t  him, 
and  knowing  him  for  an  enemy  to  thdr 
late  Duke,  msy  brought  him  to  Pleshy,  sod 
struck  off  his  head  in  the  ssme  eonrtyiid 
that  had  witnessed  his  roysl  brother's 
deceitful  visit  And  so  the  old  pUoe  wis 
left  to  the  bats  and  crows,  and  an  ctII 
reputation  still  clings  to  its  deserted  pn* 
cincts. 

Another  old  feudal  fortress  is  Heading- 
ham  Castle,  with  its  square  Norman  keep, 
of  the  same  ase  as  Gmidulf  s  Tower  it 
Bochester  and  &e  White  Tower  of  LoDdon. 
This  was  long   the   stronghold  of  the 
De  Veres,  the  great  lords  of  the  diitriet, 
and  stewards  of   the  ancient  foreeta  d 
Essex.  As  late  as  the  time  of  King  Stephen, 
the  greater  part  of  the  county  was  aroyil 
huntuig-ground,  and  subject  to  foiest  lawi, 
but  the  work  of  dealing  and  sefctkmeDt 
had  already  begun,  and  in  the  reign  of 
King  John  all  the  part  north  of  Stone 
Street  was  disafforested.    Still,  the  powen 
and  privileges  of  the  steward  were  gna^ 
and  as  the  royal  forests  shiankin  aiie,  thfi 
broad  lands  of  the  De  Veres  inereaeed  in 
like  proportioa 

The  De  Veres  had  suffered  much  for  the 
House  of  Lancaster.    Father  and  son  had 
died  on  the  scaffold,  and  another  sonhai 
suffered  long  imprisonment  and  peiuule> 
exile,  but  lived  to  lead  the  van  of  Bich: 
mond's   army  at   Boswcvth  lUd.   Ihe 
event  of  that  battle  restored  to  him  aO 
the  andent  possessions  of  his  house,  b 
his  prosperity  he  was  visited  1^  Hauj 
Uie  Seventh  at  Headingham ;  where,  piooi 
to  entertain  his  royal  master,  he  aisemUed , 
all  his  retainers  to  do  hnn  honour.  Kot 
long  before  had  been  passed  the  Statateof , 
Retainers,  intended  to  increase  the  power 
of  the   crown  by  limiting    the  pnnte 
armies  of  the  great  lords,  so  when  the 
King  saw  before  him  a  long  line  of  ^ 
Earfs  servants  in  their  livery  eoats  asd 
cognizances,  he  turned  with  his  chilly  inule 
to  the  Earl,  and  suggested  that  sordj  theie 
handsome  gentleman  and  yeomen  were  his 
menial  servants.    The  Earl  smiled  in  tm 
at  the  notion  of  keeping  up  each  a  oostl; 
array  of  household  incapables,and*exp\ttu^ 
that  these  gentlemen  were  his  retainers  vho 
came  to  do  him  service,  and  chiefly  to  m€ 
his  srace  the  King. 

l^en  the  Kind's  artificial  omile  tuneii 
to  a  very  genmne  frown,  as  be  mo^ 
tered  that  he  would  not  have  his  la*) 
broken  in  his  sights  and  so  tet  ^' 
Attorney  at  him,  while  the  Earl  was  glad  tfi 
compound  with  a  fine  of  fifteen  thoDaavi 
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marks  for  his  offence,  whioh  kept  the  poor 
Earl  in  financial  hot-water  for  the  reet  of 
his  daTB.  Still,  the  De  Veres  oontinned  to 
hold  their  own  in  the  ranks  of  the  great 
nobles  without  coming  into  any  great 
prominence  till  a  spendthrift  earl — the 
seventeenth  of  this  long  line — dissipated 
the  familjr  estates,  and  sold  the  castle  to 
his  father-in-law.  Lord  Borleigh,  when-the 
castle  was  mostly  razed  and  dismantled. 
The  old  Norman  keep  proved  too  tongh 
for  the  work  of  demolition,  and  so  remains, 
a  solitary  monument  of  the  existence  of 
the  once  lordly  dwelling. 

Another  grand  old  mansion  is  New  Hall, 
in  Boreham  parish,  not  far  from  Ohelms- 
ford,   of    which   the   remains   are   now 
occupied  as  a  nunnery,  originally  the  refuge 
of  sisters  from  la^ge,  who  fled  from  ^e 
violence  of  the  BevoluUon.     Originally 
this  was  a  semi-fortified  house,  a  perfect 
quadrangle,    all    the   principal   windows 
facing  into  the  inner  square,  while,  with- 
out, only  blank  walls  presented  themselves 
to   the   unfriendly   visitor.     The   house 
formerly  belonged  to  Thomas,  the  father 
of  Ann  Boleyn,  who  ezdianged  it  for 
another  with    King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
with  whom  it  beoime  a  favourite  seat 
Then  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  it  for 
a  time,  and  after  him.  Monk,  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  the  restorer  of  the  monarchy. 
The  restorer's  son,  Christopher,  married 
Elizabethi  one  of  the  heiresses  of  the  great 
Newcastle  estates — the  beginning,  seem- 
uigly,  of  great  honour  and  glory  for  the 
Monks.    But  the  soft  young  Duke  had  but 
an  evil  time  of  it  with  ms  proud,  half- 
crazy  bride,  and  when  he  died,  Elizabeth 
married  another  Duke,  and  from  half  crazy 
became  wholly  so — ^went  mad  with  pride, 
says  Horace  Walpole — and  fancying  herself 
Empress  of  China,  lived  to  a  great  age  at 
Clerkenwell,  keeping  up  her  mtA  grandeur 
to  the  last,  and  being  served  always  on  the 
knee.   In  the  time  of  this  poor  mad  creature 
New  Hall  was  abandoned,  and   became 
ruinous,  and  was  at  last  sold  to  one  Mr. 
Olmias,  who  pulled  down  the  greater  part 
of  it.     A  fine  painted  window,  that  once 
adorned  the  splendid  chapel  of  the  Hall,  was 
sold  to  the  parish  of  St  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, when  the  chapel  was  destroyed, 
and  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  parish  church. 

Other  points  of  interest  can  only  briefly 
be  noticed — Ongar,  with  the  keep  of 
Kichard  de  Lac^s  castle,  and  Greensted 
close  by,  with  its  wonderful  wooden  church, 
the   nave  formed  of  the  split  trunks   of 

tf*bAstTint.ti*AAii.  whATfi  tradition  haa  it  that 


the  corpse  of  a  King  once  rested,  though 
we  must  go  back  to  the  days  of  St. 
Edmund  the  Martyr  to  find  a  likely  subject 
for  the  legend.  Then  there  is  Otes,  once 
the  seat  of  the  Mashams,  where  John 
Locke  found  a  congenial  home,  and  where 
he  died  and  was  buried.  And  the  grand 
old  gateway  of  Nether  Hall  suggests 
curiosity  as  to  its  former  owners,  the 
Colts,  of  whom  nothing  particular  is 
known. 

Much,  too,  might  be  said  of  the  forests 
of  Essex,  of  Eppin^,  and  the  wood  and 
deer-stealers  of  old  times,  of  the  squatters 
and  gipsies,  and  of  the  old  forest-lore  that 
is  now  passing  away.  What  a  pleasant 
glimpse  you  get  of  the  old  life  in  the 
custom  of  the  manor  of  Corringham,  and 
the  fat  track  and  doe  that  the  manor  owed 
yearly  to  the  great  church  of  St  Paul  on 
the  days  of  the  conversion  and  commemo- 
ration of  its  patron  saint!  The  dean 
and  chapter  received  the  tribute  in  full 
canonicals,  and  afterwards  formed  a  stately 
procession  about  the  cathedral  till  they 
issued  at  the  great  west  door,  "  when  the 
keeper  that  brought  it  blowed  the  death  of 
the  buck  "  on  his  great  twisted  horn ;  "  and 
then  the  horns  that  were  about  the  city 
answered  him  in  Uke  manner." 

And  with  the  echoes  of  the  hunter's 
horn  dving  away  in  the  distance,  we  may 
fitly  take  our  leave  of  Essex,  its  marshes, 
forests,  old  manors,  and  castles,  and  still 
older  ralics  of  yet  more  ancient  worlds. 

ABOUT   THE   DOCKS. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  II. 

Some  years  after  the  visit  recorded  in  a 
former  paper,  I  made  a  second  pilgrimage 
to  the  docks.  On  this  occasion  I  had  to 
see  a  young  man  off  to  a  distant  colony, 
and  having  to  go  down  beforehand  to 
the  ship,  which  was  lying  in  the  Albert 
Docks,  I  took  a  river  steamer  to  North 
Woolwich.  Arrived  at  Woolwich,  I  had 
to  wait  some  twenty  minutes  for  a 
train,  and,  after  two  changes  and  some 
further  twenty  minutes  to  naif  an  hour's 
travelling,  I  arrived  at  the  station  near 
which  they  said  the  steamer  was  lying. 
After  some  time  I  found  her  lying  against 
a  wharf,  and  made  my  way  on  board. 
Finding  nobody  on  deck,  and  the  com- 
panion-door open,  I  went  below,  where,^  in 
the  cabin,  I  found  the  captain  enjoying 
the  luxury  of  doing  nothing,  and  his  wife 
sitting  by  him,  writine  letters.  She  had 
come  down  to  the  do^  to  be  with  him 
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daring  the  short  time  he  was  at  home 
between  one  cruise  and  another,  and 
seemed  to  niend  most  of  her  time  on  board 
her  hosbanas  vessel 

On  my  next  visits  when  I  took  my 
young  colonist  wi^  me.  I  was  received 
with  the  cordiality  of  old  friendship  by  the 
captain  and  his  wife,  and  when  the  day 
arrived  for  my  young  man  to  go  on  board 
witJi  his  baggage,  these  good-hearted  people 
were  vying  with  each  other  in  doug 
kindnesses  for  the  passengers.  The  wife 
was  going  to  leave  her  husband  that 
afternoon,  but  that  did  not  prevent  her 
spending  most  of  her  time  in  doing  the 
honours  of  the  cabin  to  the  one  lady  who 
was  going  out  in  it|  and  to  these  who  came 
down  with  the  other  passengem  Alreadv, 
lying  against  the  quay^sidei  that  little  world 
had  taken  its  inwridual  character,  and  its 
inmates,  with  only  an  acquuntance  of  a 
few  minntesji  were  trying  to  increase  its 
comfort  for  each  ot^er. 

Round  the  steamer  there  was  the  usual 
energetic  life  of  the  docks  proceeding  in  its 
USUS4  undemonstrative  way.  Tons  upon 
tons  of  merchandise  was  constantly  being 
brought  by  train  and  baige,  and  piled  up 
in  mountams  in  the  sheds,  from  which,  by 
some  magical  process,  it  almost  immediately 
melted  away  into  the  holds  of  the  various 
ships.  Having  to  enquire  for  a  small 
padugCi  whicb  hi^  be^*  sent  up  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  country  for  conveyance 
by  the  steamer,  I  was  referred  to  a 
cabin  in  one  of  the  sheds.  The  civil 
man  I  found  there  turned  to  a  regis^,  and 
told  me,  not  only  that  my  padcage  had 
been  put  on  board,  but  when  it  was  ^ut 
there,  and  the  part  of  the  vessel  in  which 
it  was  stowed.  I  certainly  was  not  able  to 
verifpr  his  statement^  but  he  made  it  with 
an  air  of  assurance  Uiat  convinced  me. 

Leaving  the  ship  wewiJked  towards  the 
pretty  little  hotel,  whidi  quite  startles  one 
by  its  appearance  in  that  grim,  gaunt 
marsh.  To  get  to  it  we  had  to  cross  a  swing- 
bridge  over  one  of  the  locks  that  give 
entrance  to  the  basin,  and  arrived  there 
just  as  the  bridge  was  being  swung  back  to 
admit  a  splendid  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
ship.  The  passage  through  which  she  had 
to  pass  seemed  to  be  about  two  feet  wider 
than  the  ship  herself,  A  vessel  of  that 
size  —  she  must  have  been  about  four 
thousand  tons — has  an  impetus  when  she 
moves  that  is  formidable  in  so  confined  a 
space.  Her  moyements  have  consequently 
to  be  cautious,  and  so  slow  that  her  own 
rudder  is  of  litUe  or  no  use  to  her.    Her 


laaoe,  therefore^  has*  to  be  eutnutad  to 
tu|^  :one  lAead  sod  one  .sstom,  and  lo 
skilfiilt^  is  this  done^  that  the  aiightj  veael 
crept  throogh  this  narrow  pawigs  vitiio&t 
scratching  an  inch  of  paint  off  hsr  8id& 

She  was   an  interesting  si^t  u  sbe 
moved  slowly  and  majestifially  by.  She 
was  eanying  troops  among  her  psanigen 
The  men  in  their  red  onifonnssfeocd  akat 
In  gronpsy  forward ;  the  aBmaati  and 
orderlies  bustled  aboot  with  oEder-boolniD 
their  hands  and  looks  of  unpertanoeoo 
their  faces ;  the  <^cen  wallnd  np  utd 
down  the  deck  talking  to  the  frieiuii  vb  | 
had  0004  to  meet  them;  ladies  ist  iboot 
in  deck-chairs^  looUiig   as  if  the  th^  < 
was  their  nataral  home.    On  the  bridge  ^ 
conning  the  ship  were  the  captain  inddtti-  ' 
master ;  on  the  forecasts,  in  tiie  ehaim, 
and  at  the  stem,  the  officen  of  the  iU(  | 
watched  the  passage  of  that  daiii|an)os| 
point  with  aiudoiiseyes.    Bound  the nmul  ^ 
the  native  crew  sat  chatttting  to  esebolhtf, 
4srouchjed  up  in  that  most  nnttunfoitaU*- ' 
looking  position  that  blade  men  tSeci- 
and  aAtrme  of  the  extreme  ead  of  tha 
qpanker*bo(nn   a  careiullj^dwaici  ebony 

Ktleman  sat^  heading  in  his  extended 
d  a  small  fli[^— the  signal  that  theihip , 
is  under  way  in  the  doeka.  I  hsd  Baa 
him  in  exaetty  the  same  position  mmtbu 
an  hour  before,  ani  aa.  he  passed  ise  be 
showed  no  sign  of  fatigue  or  sny  ote 
emotioiL  He  might,  indeed,  hsTS  bees 
carved  out  of  ebony. 

Our  last  view  of  the  ahip  in  which  we  were 
partioulariy  ihteiieated,  waa  not  altoptbtf 
pleaaiiig.    She  wastosulataneaiijboer 
the  next  morning,  and  lota  of  thingsibtl 
had  come  down  late  were  piled  sboe^ 
cumbering  the  deck.    Bertiia  were  beiits 
knocked  up,  forward,  for    some  seoood 
class  passengers,  who  all  looked  nusenUt 
enough  in  still  water — ^what  their  ^ 
would  be  a  few  hours  after  I  did  not  lih 
to  think.    Aft,  on  the  qunrtes^eek,  tivo 
butchers  were  hard  at  work  hacking,  n^ 
ing,  cutting  at  carcasses ;   chockuig  tbe 
pieces  down  on  the  dedc  as  th^  cut  than 
off,  much  as  if  diey  had  been  dumb  of 
wood.    Below,  boxes  and  pndcages  \x^ 
you  up  at  every  turn — ^nodung  was  in  i^ 
place,  except  in  the  captain'a  eifain,i&^ 
nobody  knew  where  to  look  for  anythiDr- 
As  you  came  on  dedc  agam  %Hgigat^^ 
most  unpleasant-looking  maasen  of  s^ 
met  you  on  either  hand.    It  was  rathtf  ^ 
depressing  condlti<»i  inwhieh  to  take^^ 
of  a  boy  who  was  bdng  eaddenly  toro^ 
loose  upon  the  world. 
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When  work  is  going  on,  the  docks 
have  a  certain  beauty  and  interiest  of 
their  own;  but  it  i^  only  from  the 
evidence  of  concentrated  Ufe  and  energy, 
and  whea  work  ceases  the  dreariness 
18  in  proportion  to  the  previous  energy. 
Oatside  th^  doclc-^tes  jbhe  dreary  same- 
ness is  overpowering,  Endless  miles  of 
fitreetsi  each  one  exactly  like  its  neigh- 
bour] .streets  neither  nlch  enough  to 
throw  off  care  and  be  gay,  nor  poor  enongli 
to  be  careworn ;  merdy  staid,  .featureless 
respectability,  without  one  spark .  of 
ima^naticm  to  reUeye  it 

On  week-days. in  bright  weather  there  is 
movement  that  to  scnne. extent  mitiRates 
this  awful  sameness ;  but  if  fate  ordains 
that  you  should  walk  through  those  streets 
on  Sunday  at  mid-day,  you  pray  that  some- 
thing may  happen — no  matter  what,  even 
if  it  be  fraught  with  danger  to  your  own 
life  and  limb— to  ease  you  of  that  insuffer- 
able monotony* 

That  is  in  the  ^espects^ble  parts,  however 
— the  West  End  of  the  dodu,  as  it  were. 
There  are  other  parts  where  the  monotony 
is  that  of  squalor.  It  is  terrible  to  think 
of  human  beings  living  under  such  con- 
ditions ;  but  in  truth  the  whole  country  is 
pestilential.  During  f^  hot  sugimer  the 
smells  that  come  from  the  river,  and  those 
that  the  sun  draws  up  from  the  unwhole- 
some marsh  in  which  all  that  succession  of 
towns  is  built,  are  enough  to  poison  the 
inhabitantsL  The  country  is  aU  reeking 
damp.  People  who  can  ili  afford  it  have 
to  k^p'  ^res  frequently  burning  all  over 
their  houses  if  they  would  even  kcjop  the 
paper  on.  the  walls.  Keen,  biting  winds 
sweep  acrosv  the  country  in  winter,  but  in 
sammeryon  oA  in  vain  for  abreathof  sweet 
air ;  and,  as  if  the^  inevitable  smells  were 
not  88  much  as  human  lungs  and  noses 
could  endure,  chemical  worfai  have  been 
Btarted  there,  the  fumes  from  which  have 
killed  all  vegetation  within  a  radius  of  half 
a  mile  from  them. 

In  such  a  country  as  this  children 
dmndle  and  die,  and  even  strong  men 
droop  and  fail  It  is  f!ar  away  from 
authority  J  there  are  no  wealthy  people  to 
be  annoyed  by  the  smeUs ;  nobody,  there- 
fore, to  check  nuisances  that  would  not  be 
tolerated  for  a  month  in  richer  districfai, 

When  we  arrived  at  the  river,  however,  all 
previous  smells  seemed  to  be  as  nothhig. 
The  tide  was  low,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
tell  where  the  oily  black  ripples  ended, 
and  the  oily  black  mud  began.  The 
eveninir  was  intenselv  hot.  and  the  smell 


that  came  from  the  foul  stream  as  the 
pfKidles  of  passing  steamers  churned  it  up 
was;simply  nauseating.  And  yet  as  we 
crossed  ti^kd  river  we  saw  boys  bathing  in 
this  black  ooze,  laughing,  and  playing, 
and  splashing  it  about  over  each  other. 

Another  visit  I  paid  to  the  docks  was 
in  p,  larger  company.  A  qiecial  train  was 
drawn  up  in  Liverpool  Street  Station  to 
convey  the  passengers  of  the  good  ship 
Adriatic,  and  their  Mends  to  Tilbury, 
from  which  a  tender  was  to  take  them  on 
board.  The  train  was  about  thirty  carriages 
long. 

The  platform/  was  crammed  with  pas- 
sengers ai|d  their  friends,  and  groups 
of  curiously  diverse  n$ture  w&re  con- 
stantly forming  and  passing  each  other. 
There  was  a  very  smart  young  man  with 
very  shiny  boots  and  a  very  shiny  hat, 
attended  by  a  part^  of  friends  who  also  had 
shiny  boots  and  still  shinier  bata  Each  of 
them  bad  a  cigar,  imd  their  tone  and 
accent,  as  they  talked  corresponded  suffi- 
ciently well  with  their  dresfi.  Getting  into 
the  next  caniage  was  i^  party  of  nuns.  In 
the  distance  was  a  tall,  graceful  girl,  carry- 
ing a  basket  of  flowers  and  ferns,  as  graceful 
as  hcffself.  She  was  looking  about  for 
someone,  and  making  enquiries  of  guards 
and  porters.  Presently  she  saw  the  nuns, 
and  swimming  up  to  them  gave  one  of 
them  this  pretty  but  radier  cumbersome 
farewell  present.  In  another  carriage  was 
a  sad-eyed  woman,  and  three  young  girls 
who  were  evidently  to  be  left  liehind.  The 
children  were  not  beautiful,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, but  there  was  a  terrible  pathos  in 
the  mother's  hungry  looks. 

At  last  we  were  all  stowed  away,  and, 
leaving  the  station,  crawled  through  a  most 
desolate  country — a  land  of  utter  squalor. 
Through  stations  with  unknown  names 
the  long  train  slowly  wound  its  way,  till 
sheds,  and  masts  of  ships,  and  eventually 
the  picturesque  hotel  on  the  edge  of  the 
marsh  that  I  remembered  of  old,  made  their 
appearance.  Instead  of  our  having  to  go 
down  to  Tilbury,  we  found  that  the  ship  was 
still  in  the  docks,  lying  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  place  where  the  train  stopped. 

The  long  train  disgorged  its  freight  of 
passengers,  who  streamed  in  a  long  line 
through  the  adjacent  shed  to  the  quay, 
and  nom  that  over  the  "  brow  "  to  the 
vessel,  and  down  into  the  saloon.  Then 
began  the  usual  hunt  for  cabins ;  the  con- 
fusion from  passengers  having  taken  pos- 
session of  the  wronff  cabin,  and  the  difficulty 
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of  oonvmeing  ihem  of  their  mistake ;  the 
enquiries  as  to  when  the  ressel  would 
start;  when  the  train  would  return  to  town; 
how  much  time  there  was  to  say  ''good- 
bye "  in ;  all  of  which  the  oflScerSy  stewards, 
and  stewardesses  of  the  ship  answered  with 
the  most  perfect  good-natore  over  and  orer 
again. 

Then  on  deck  a  gang  of  swarthy  Las- 
cars— blithe  and  gn^eficQ  of  morement — 
began  laying  out  a  cable,  the  leading  hand 
blowing  every  two  or  three  minutes  on 
a  silver  whistle  elaborate  flourishes  of 
which,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  nobody  took 
any  notice  whatever.  The  officers  threaded 
their  way  through  the  crowd  of  passengers, 
looked  over  the  aide,  gave  orders  to  the 
Lascars,  and  so  tiie  work  of  unmooring  went 
on,  while  the  last  leave-takings  were  being 
transacted. 

Down  below  things  had  got  a  little 
sorted,  people  had  found  their  cabins,  and 
had  deposited  tiieir  lumd-lu^gaffe  in  them, 
The  young  man  and  his  fnends  with  the 
shiny  boots  had  discovered  the  bar,  and 
were  having  a  farewell  bottle  of  "fis^ 
there.  The  nuns  had  taken  leave  of  their 
party,  and  had  gone  on  deck  to  receive  and 
return  last  salutations  between  the  quay 
and  the  ship,  making  a  curious  picture 
as  they  stood  there,  those  quiet,  sweet-faoed 
women  in  the  dress  of  centuries  ago,  on 
the  deck  of  a  steamer,  with  a  background 
of  masts,  and  steam-cranes,  and  puffing 
tugs,  and  a  foreground  of  screeching  loco- 
motives. 

The  pale-faced  mother,  having  found  her 
cabin,  had  taken  her  dbQdron  m  there  for 
the  final  parting,  and  we  saw  her  no  more. 
The  little  ones  presently  came  out,  hanging 
on  to  the  hands  of  an  old  man  who  accom- 
panied them,  and  weeping  as  if  their  hearts 
would  break. 

"  How  much  time  have  we  got  before 
the  ship  starts  1"  I  heard  someone  asldng  of 
a  ship's  officer,  shouting  to  make  himself 
heard  above  the  bellowing  of  the  steam 
syren  that  was  disgoiging  white  vapour  and 
sound. 

"Only  another  minute  or  two,"  the 
officer  shouted  back« 

"I  suppose  they  will  give  us  notice 
when  we  are  to  go  ashore,"  said  the 
questioner. 

"TheyVe  been  giving  you  notice  ever 
since  you've  been  aboard,"  replied  the 
mariner  with  a  grin,  pointing  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  hideous  bellowing  yell 
reached  us  from  out  of  the  mist.  And, 
indeed,  this  most  unpleasant  sound  had 


made  verbal  communication  dil&eoltill  the 
time  we  had  been  on  deck. 

Presently  the  visitors  left  the  dupiDd 
assembled  on  the  quay. 

A  young  officer  ran  along  the  msigm  of 
the  quay,  shouted  a  few  directions  to  the 
men  on  deck,  and  went  on  board  sgak 
Then  the  "brow"  was  swung  sshon;  the 
ship  began  in  some  mysterious  msonerto 
move  away  from  thequay;  a  couple  of  grimj, 
snorting  tugs  took  possession  of  to,  lai 
she  was  dri^;ged,  stem  foremost,  towirdi 
the  dock-sate ;  the  inevitable  nkg^  atr 
ting  astri&  the  spanker-boom sndhddbg 
the  flsg  in  his  extended  hand,  while  he 
gazed  upon  the  worid  around  iim  within 
impassive  air,  as  if  he  thought  thtfc  the 
people  who  didn't  sit  astride  spsoket- 
booms,  displaying  a  small  fisg^  were  of 
little  moment 

Gradually  we  saw  the  ship  besiing  this 
strange  and  motley  collection  of  trarelleff, 
nuns,  traders,  soldiers,  priests,  sulon, 
Lascars,  vanishing  from  our  sight  We 
waved  them  a  last  ferewell  from  the  qo&y. 
this  crowd  of  people  the  steamer  hsd  dis- 
gorged, who  had  never  met  before,  ui^ 
womd  probably  never  meet  anin,  jcAuog 
—many  of  them  with  flushed  faces  ud 
tearful  eyes — ^in  a  pantomimic  "Ocol- 
bye";  and  then  we  turned  and  got  into 
the  waiting  train,  and  in  another  minute 
were  discussing  the  morning's  news. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwizds  we 
were  back  in  the  crowded,  bustling  Londoo 
streets,  and  the  scene  we  had  jost  wit- 
nessed seemed  like  a  strange  and  raa^ 
vision. 


THE  THUGS. 


In  the  year  1807  a  band  of  bdiss 
rascals  was  accidentally  detected  in  the  ^^ 
of  dividing  what  turned  oat  to  be  ^ 
clothes  and  other  property  of  lone 
murdered  travellers,  and  by  laboriooslj 
following  this  due,  that  ^eat  mysterr 
of  iniquity^Thuggee— w«8  eventoiDf 
dragged  into  the  light 

Some  years  later,  Dr.  Sherwood,  sn  »* 
resident  in  India,  published  a  pampU^^ 
about  the  Thugs  which  sent  a  thiiU  ^ 
horror  both  through  the  An^o-Indisn  m 
tjie  British  public  According  to  him  the 
sect  seems  to  have  originated  ages  sgo  s 
the  north  of  India,  where  its  memh^ 
were  called  Thuffs,  or  DeceivBrB,  and  thesA 
spread  south  under  the  name  ci  Phans^ 
or  Stranglers. 
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Thiig|;ee  was  not  only  a  profession^  but 
a  religion  as  well,  and  so  dose  and 
secret  were  its  principles  that  little  was 
really  known  of  it  even  among  the  natives 
themselves.  To  speak  of  the  Thugs,  or 
even  to  think  of  them,  was  held  to  be  nn- 
lacky.  No  good  could,  and  much  harm 
might,  come  of  it. 

From  different  Thugs,  who,  when 
arrested,  turned  informers  to  escape  capital 
punishment,  was  obtained  the  following 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  mysterious 
brotherhood. 

Coeval  with  the  creation  of  mankind 
existed  a  huge  giant,  who  was  so  big  that 
when  he  took  a  walk  in  the  sea  lus  head  rose 
above  the  deepest  waves,  and  the  highest 
mountams  were  but  as  ant-hills  in  his 
path.  A  good-sized  river  could  have  run 
down  his  throaty  dashing  itself  against  his 
rocks  of  teeth,  and  his  roar  resounded 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other. 
As  for  the  loftiest  and  strongest  forests, 
he  crushed  through  them  like  grass. 
He  lived  on  human  flesh,  and  his 
appetite  was  so  voracious  that  man  would 
soon  have  been  exterminated,  but  for  Uie 
merciful  interposition  of  the  goddess 
Davee,  who,  having  obtained  a  sword  of 
enormous  size,  attacked  the  giant^  and  at 
the  very  first  thrust  ran  him  uirough.  He 
fell  dead  before  her,  but  from  his  blood, 
which  ran  in  rivers — ^here  we  seem  to  have 
an  Indian  version  of  Hercules  and  the 
Hydra — sprang  legions  of  new  giants  as 
formidable  as  the  first  The  goddess, 
wielding  her  gigantic  sword  like  a  beam  of 
light,  slew  and  slew,  but  each  monster  as 
he  fell  gave  birth  with  his  blood  to  a 
thousand  more,  and  the  task  was  intermin- 
able. 

Feeling  herself  almost  done,  Davee 
stppped  to  wipe  her  face,  and  from  her  per- 
spiration as  it  fell  upon  the  ground  sprang 
two  men — ^and  then  she  saw  the  way  out 
of  it  Tearing  a  piece  from  her  robe,  she 
divided  it  into  two  handkerchiefs,  which 
she  gave  to  her  sons,  and  showed  them 
how  to  tie  the  slip-knot  Under  Davee's 
instructions  they  went  boldly  to  work,  and 
beins  now  able  to  kill  without  shedding 
blood,  soon  strangled  all  the  giants. 

Their  occupation  being  gone,  Uie  two 
men  felt  dull  for  want  of  employment,  and 
besides,  their  cherished  handkerchiefs  were 
useless,  as  Indian  necks  and  noses  required 
neither  to  be  mufied  nor  blown ;  so  they 
poured  out  their  grief  in  prayer  to  Davee, 
who  took  pity  and  gave  them  leave  to 
stransle  their  fellow-creatures,  and  make 


at  the  samiB  time  a  livelihood  out  of  the 
plunder  of  the  victims,  not  forgetting 
their  dues  to  Davee.  So  these  two  men 
became  the  founders  of  the  sect  of  Thugs. 

The  good  Davee  showed  in  many  othei 
ways  her  consideration  for  her  children. 
Whilst  they  were  few  in  numbers,  and  the 
work  hard,  she  buried  all  the  dead  herself. 
They  only  had  to  strangle  and  hide  the 
bodies  in  the  bushes,  and  by  morning  at 
latest  they  were  sure  to  be  gone.  Perhaps 
jackals  had  as  much  to  do  with  tlus  aa 
Davee. 

But  when  there  were  many  Thugs,  and 
they  could  not  all  be  stranglers,  the  goddess 
instituted  the  order  of  grave-diggers,  and 
gave  up  conducting  funerals  herMii 

However,  she  did  them  one  more  good 
turn,  by  giving  them  one  of  her  own  ribs 
for  a  pickaxe.  Other  Thugs  said  that  Davee 
was  angry  because  a  strangler,  having 
despatched  his  man,  hid  to  see  how  she 
would  bury  him,  which  the  goddess  had 
expressly  forbidden.  To  ms  surprise, 
instead  of  burying  the  corpse,  she  began  to 
eat  it,  which  was  nearly  as  bad  as  the 
giant  As  the  Thug  ^ped  through 
the  bushes  Davee  saw  mm,  and  with  a 
gesture  of  rage  flew  away,  and  has  never 
been  seen  since.  So  the  Thugs  had  to  dig 
graves  themselves. 

But  all  agreed  that  there  was  no  mistake 
about  the  rib,  which  served  as  a  pickaxe 
for  centuries,  untO,  in  anger  probably  at 
the  falling  away  of  the  sect  from  the 
ancient  purity  of  the  faith,  it  miraculously 
disappeared. 

The  profession  of  Thuggee  was  kept 
strictly  m  the  Thug  families,  descending 
from  father  to  soa  If  a  stranger  wished 
to  enter,  he  had  to  set  some  holy  old  Thug 
to  agree  to  become  his  gooroo,  or  spirituid 

Earent  After  years  of  apprenticesmp,  and 
aving  passed  creditably  through  the 
inferior  offices  of  scout^  gravedigger,  and 
holder  of  hands  or  shamshea,  he  was  fit 
to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  professional  tree 
as  a  bhurtote  or  strangler. 

Having  been  ordered  to  purify  himself 
by  prayer  and  fasting,  and  to  have  as  much 
silver  money  about  him  as  possible — the 
chink  and  smell  of  silver  beine  particularly 
grateful  to  Davee — the  candidate  and  his 
gooroo,  with  a  shamshea,  started  off  dis- 
guised as  ordinary  travellers. 

If  possible,  they  joined  company  with 
some  solitary,  poor  wayfarer,  and  waited 
patiently  for  the  time  when,  after  the 
mid-day  meal,  he  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the 
shade :  but.  before  nroceedine  to  actual 
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business,  it  was  necessary  to  withdraw 
and  watch  for  a  good  omen. 

If  it  came  shortly,  they  tamed  their 
faces  westward ;  and  the  gooroo,  taking 
the  handkerchief,  tied  at  one  end  the  goor 
khat  or  holy  knot,  with  a  rapee  inside  it 
He  then  delivered  it  to  the  disciple,  who, 
leaving  the  gooroo  to  pray  to  Davee,  crept 
stealthily  with  the  shamshea  to  the  nncon- 
sciooB  slamberer,  whom  they  awoke.  Then 
in  an  instant  his  hands  were  pinioned^ 
the  fatal  noose  passed  round  his  neck ;  then 
came  a  stifled  cry,  a  choking  gargle,  a  con- 
vnlsive  straggle,  and  the  sleep  of  the  grave 
settled  on  ms  eyes  for  ever ! 

The  work  being  done,  the  murderers, 
leaving  the  corpse  to  the  grave-diggers, 
who  were  not  tar  off,  retamed  to  their 
friends,  to  whom  the  gooroo  presented 
his  son  in  triumph  as  a  fml-blown  bhurtote 
or  strangler.  ne  then  took  back  his  own 
rupee,  as  well  as  getting  all  his  son's  money, 
for  the  purchase  of  what  was  wanted  for 
the  solemn  feast,  to  which  all  friends  were 
invited,  and  the  chief  dainty  at  which  was 
the  dish  of  goor  or  holy  sugar. 

A  sleeper,  said  the  Thug  informers,  was 
always  aroused  before  being  Btrangled, 
because  their  religion  expressly  forbade 
the  killing  of  one  who  slept 

The  reason  of  this  probably  was  a  fear 
lest  an  attempt  to  slip  the  noose  round 
the  neck  of  a  person  lying  down  might 
be  a  failure,  and  result  in  an  alarm  and 
detection. 

"  Never  to  be  found  out "  was  a  car- 
dinal doctrine  of  the  Thug  creed,  and  so 
skilfully  and  craftily  were  their  plans 
invariably  laid  that  such  a  thing  as  a 
failure  was,  the  Thugs  averred,  never 
known.  It  was,  in  fact,  impossible  that 
a  pious  Thug  whose  heart  was  ri^ht 
towards  Davee  and  his  gooroo  should  fail. 
The  goddess  would  not  let  him. 

A  Thug  who  was  once  another's  gooroo 
was  his  gooroo  always;  the  tie  between 
them  was  the  closest  and  holiest  on  earth. 
A  man  might  strangle  his  father,  or  even 
his  wife,  and  yet  remain  a  respectable 
Thug,  but  such  a  monster  as  one  wicked  or 
undutiful  towards  hisgooroo  had  never  been 
heard  of. 

To  the  extreme  and  serpent^like  caution 
of  the  Thugs  was  due,  no  doubt,  the  fact 
that  though  they  had  flourished  in  India 
from  time  immemorial,  neither  the  Govern- 
ment nor  the  European  community  had  the 
slightest  notion  of  their  existence. 

The  Thugs  thought  very  much  of  signs 
and  omens,  the  due  observation  and  in- 


terpretation of  which  formed  an  impottuit 
part  of  the  mystery  of  their  craft  With- 
out a  favourable  omen  uq  expedition  was 
ever  undertaken. 

September,  December,  and  July  were 
unlucky  months,  and  Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays  unluclgr  days  on  which  to  set  ooi 
To  hear  cries  of  moumerB  for  the  dead, 
or  to  see  a  hare  on  the  left,  or  to  meeta 
woman  carrying  water,  or  one  aboat  to 
become  a  mother — ^these  were  all  good 
omens.  One  of  the  best  was  to  hear  an 
ass  bray  on  the  left,  and  then  ainother  on 
the  right,  for  this  meant  strangliog  nanj 
people,  and  both  hands  full  of  money. 

^e  Lodaha  and  Jumaldechee  llitigs 
kicked  the  back  of  the  firat^  "piece  of 
business,"  on  the  same  principle  Aat  i 
London  crosdng^sweeper  roitsibrladcop 
the  first  copper  he  gets  in  the  day^  Batif 
at  the  begmning  of  an  expedition,  tbe 
jemadar,  or  leader,  happened  to  drop  the 
sacred  waterpot,  which  he  carried  along 
with  the  holy  pickaxe,  wrapped  in  a  white 
doth,  with  roots  of  turmeric  and  coiiii,ft 
was  an  exceedingly  bad  omen  for  all  ^n- 
cemed.  So  it  was  to  meet  a  potter  or  ablmd 
man,  or  a  funerd,  or  a  dancing-master,  or 
a  seller  of  oil  A  woman  with  an  emptj 
pitcher  was  bad.    Two  jackals  were  worse. 

It  was  bad,  too,  to  sneeze— vhich  b 
what  the  modem  Italians  say.  But  ihe 
very  worst  sign  of  all  was  to  hear  the  err  I 
of  a  hare  on  the  right  at  nighty  This,!' 
Thu^  informer  said,  meant  a  sjpeeial  wan  I 
ing  from  Davee  that  the  expedition  Am  \ 
be  abandoned,  for,  if  persiEied  %  it  would  i 
end  in  disaster  and  death,  and  the  ham  ■ 
would  lap  water  out  of  their  skulls. 

After  Davee  took  away  her  rib,  thej 
had  to  use  iron  pickaxesi  and  the  mm  \ 
of  one  was  an  im^rtiant  religious  oeremoDf 
The  time  and  omens  being  all  ligh^ 
prayers  and  fastings  were  made,  and  &«^ 
the  blacksmith  and  a  Thu^  priest  were  shot 
up  alone  together  till  the  job  was  ivimi 
Here  we  seem  to  have  the  root  of  an  ^ 
tradition  amon?  smiths  that  none  bat  tli^ 
initiated  should  witness  the  f oiging  of  > 
masterpiece. 

When  the  pickaxe  was  madOi  p^ 
precautions  were  taken  that  no  &hadov 
might  flail  on  it  before  it  had  been  <^ 
secrated,  and  rendet  it  useless. 

To  consecrate  it,  they  first  bnried  i^ 
and  then  dug  it  dp  and  put  it  ifit':)| 
brass  box;  then  it  was  tfuken  oat  ^^ 
washed  in  holv  sugar-and-water,  in  iQ^; 
and  in  rice-spirit  Seven  crimson  e^^ 
were  then  put  on  it.    Lastly,  a  fire  vi< 
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made  of  mango-Btaves,  and  the  pickaxe 
placed  in  a  dish  with  cocoanute  and  spices. 
Then  it  was  passed  seven  times  thronga  the 
flame,  and  the  rite  was  complete.  It  only 
remained  to  ascertain  the  goodwill  of  the 
goddess,  for  wluch  the  chief  priest  put  a 
cocoanut  on  the  ground,  and  taking  the 
pickaxe  in  his  hand,  loudly  called  on  Davee, 
and  then  struck  the  cocoanut 

If  he  broke  it,  it  was  a  good  omen,  and 
all  present  bowed  towards  the  west ;  if  he 
failed,  it  was  bad,  and  no  more  could  be 
done  for  that  tima 

The  pickaxe  was  a  fetish,  or  holy  thing. 
When  buried  in  the  earth,  it  would  turn 
and  point  in  the  direction  an  expedition 
oaght  to  take.    An  oath  sworn  on  it  was 
inviolable.    If  any  man  failed  to  keep  it, 
a  Thng  told  Captain  Sleeman,  Davee  would 
twist  his  neck  round  and  round  till  he  died. 
This  Captain  Sleeman  was  an  Indian 
magistrate  who  was  very  active  in  dis- 
covering and  rooting   out   Thugs.     His 
reports   to   Covemment^   between    1830 
and    1835,  are,  in   spite   of   their   hor- 
rible disclosures,  highly  interesting.    He 
also  compiled  a  vocabulary  of  Thuggee. 
All  his  information  was  obtained   from 
Thug  approvers,  some  of  them  persons  of 
superior  mtellmence  and  polished  manners. 
In  winter.  Thugs  pretended  to  follow 
different  occupations,  and  in  summer  set 
out  on  their  strangling  expeditions.    Some- 
times   they   travellea   in    small   parties, 
at  other  times  in  bands  of  a  hundred, 
or    even    two    hundred    strong.      If  a 
solitary  passexiger  was  overtaken,  his  fate 
was  sealed,    mveral  Thugs  would  creep 
up  behind  him,  seize  his  arms  and  legs, 
twist  the  handkerchief  round  his  neck,  and 
throw  him  to  the  ^ound  a  corpsa 

They  often  disguised  themselves  as 
merchants,  artisans,  soldiers,  and  pilgrims. 
Their  scouts,  going  on  in  amrance, 
entered  the  towns,  and  learned  what 
travellers  were  on  the  road,  their  numbers, 
apparent  wealth,  and  whether  armed  or 
otherwise.  With  them  tiie  Thugs  would 
minglo  lUce  harmless  wayfarers ;  gradually, 
and  without  exciting  suspicion,  each 
traveller  would  be  placed  between  a  sham- 
shea  and  a  bhurtote,  who,  at  a  given 
signal,  would  seize  upon  the  victim  and 
draw  tight  the  deadly  noose.  Not  unfre- 
[Xaently,  a  company  of  thirty  or  forty 
persons,  men,  women,  and  omldren,  who 
[lad  banded  together  for  mutual  safety,  has 
ieen  thus  in  a  few  minutes  destroyed. 

In  burying  the  dead,  the  Thugs  first 
iroke  all  the  joints,  and  then  ripped  open 


the  bodies,  lest  these,  by  swellipg,  should 
crack  the  earth  above,  and  be  scented  out 
by  the  jackals.  If  p6ssible,  they  dug  the 
graves  in  the  jungle,  but,  if  the  eround 
was  open,  they  would  encamp  and  light 
fires  to  dry  the  damp,  freshly-turned  earth. 
Nothing  was  ever  left  to  chance.  The 
travellers'  graves  were  often  dug  before- 
hand in  some  lonely  jungle  near  which 
they  had  to  pass. 

There  was  no  instance  on  record  of 
Thugs  having  been  seen  at  their  work.  If 
any  ever  did  so  see  them,  they  shared  un- 
doubtedly the  common  fate. 

It  was  the  first  article  of  their  creed  to 
shed  no  blood  ;  the  swift,  silent  noose  alone 
did  the  work.  Another  rule  was,  never  to 
kill  anyone  near  his  homa 

Besides  the  land  Thugs,  there  were  the 
Pungoos,  or  water  Thu^,  who  plied  their 
trade  in  boats  on  the  nvers,  pretending  to 
convey  passengers — generally  pilgrimB  — 
or  to  take  up  tired  wayfarers  out  of  mere 
charity.  At  night  they  would  arise  and 
strangle  them,  and  throw  their  bodies  over- 
board to  be  devoured  by  the  crocodiles. 

There  seems  to  be  something  peculiarly 
malimant  and  devilish  in  tnis  waking 
people  up  to  be  strangled.  In  the  house, 
they  would  shake  the  sleeper,  and  shout 
in  his  ear  that  a  scorpion — or,  if  it  were 
out  of  doors,  that  a  snake — ^had  crept  into 
his  clothes :  any  sudden,  fearful  aliurm,  to 
terrify  and  confuse  him;  and  the  next 
instant  he  was  gasping  for  the  breath  of 
his  life,  and  the  next  was  a  coipse. 

A  chief  Thug  was  once  asked  if  he  never 
felt  remorse  for  his  deeds.  "  Does  anyone," 
he  replied, ''  feel  remorse  for  having  worked 
at  the  calling  which  God  has  assigned  to 
him  1  It  is,  m  reality,  Grod  who  kills  all, 
and  no  one  dies  before  his  time." 

Another  said  that  the  taste  of  the  goor 
or  holy  sugar  changed  man's  nature — it 
would  change  a  beast  This  man  had  left 
Thuggee  and  got  on  well  in  the  world,  but 
he  could  not  forget  the  taste  of  the  goor, 
and  returned  to  be  a  Thug. 

Many  Thugs,  especially  one  Zolf  nkar,  a 
chief  leader  among  them,  ascribed  the 
evils  which  had  overtaken  ttie  sect  to  im- 
iety,  to  the  neglect  of  Davee,  and  to  the 
iUing  of  women,  a  thing  never  done  by 
the  ancient  Thues. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  *'once  we  had  religion, 
now  we  have  lost  it,  and  must  suffer  the 

i penalty  of  our  sins.      But  Davee  never 
orsook  us  tOl  we  forsook  her." 

Another  kind  of  Thugs  selected  their 
victims  from  the  poor,  mujrdering  them  for 
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the  Bake  of  their  chfldren,  whom  they 
afterwards  sold,  especiaDy  beantifal  girls, 
for  good  prices  in  the  m^e  cities.  The 
tvro  centres  of  their  operations  were  Delhi 
and  Bhnrtpore.  Besiaes  Davee,  Uiey  had 
a  prophet  Megponna,  who  had  been  a 
hermit  of  extraordinary  sanctity,  and  a 
great  worker  of  miracles. 

A  notorious  Thag  chief  was  Feringhea, 
who  was  arrested  at  Sangir  in  1830.  This 
most  atrocious  scoondrel  confessed  to  so 
many  murders  that  his  statements  were  in 
a  great  measure  disbelieved,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  strangling  of  three  parties  of 
travellers  by  himself  and  his  comrades 
some  years  before.  At  his  request  the 
ground  at  three  different  spots  which  he 
carefully  pointed  out  was  dug  up.  It  was 
then  covered  with  grass  and  bushes  of  old 
growth,  but  on  reaching  a  certain  depth  the 
skeletons  were  found  just  as  Feringhea  had 
said. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
there  were  supposed  to  be  ten  thousand 
Thues  in  all  India,  who  annually  mur- 
dered thirty  thousand  people.  Between 
the  years  1826  and  1837,  more  than  nine- 
teen hundred  were  hanged  or  imprisoned 
in  Bombay,  Madras,  and  BengaL  Thusgee 
is  considered,  then,  to  have  receivedits 
death-blow,  and  to  have  become  within 
ten  years  afterwards  quite  extinct 

But  ancient  customs  die  hard  in  the 
East,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  the 
remote  parts  of  India»  especially  in  the 
native  principalities,  it  may  linger  even  yet. 

Of  tne  thousands  of  persons  who  dis- 
appear annually  in  India,  there  are  many 
of  whom  their  friends  only  know  that  they 
were  and  are  not  Wild  beasts  they 
suppose  have  destroyed  them ;  but  it  may 
be  that  on  some  lonely  road  they  have 
encountered  a  savage  more  crafty  and 
relentless  than  even  the  man-eater  or 
hooded  snake. 


RUSSET  AND  GREEN. 

A  STORY  IN  SIX  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  IIL 

Mention  was  made,  at  an  early  stage 
of  this  veracious  chronicle,  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Bunch,  a  gentleman  of  artistic  tastes,  who 
occupied  Mrs.  Perks's  first-floor,  and  was 
by  her  consulted  as  to  the  presentation  to 
Miss  Kennett  of  the  Rev.  JohiL  Miss 
Keimett  came  to  see  a  good  deal  of  Mr. 
Bunch,  in  one  way  or  another — more, 
indeed,  than  she  ever  saw  of  the  other 
lodgers  with  whom  the  house  was  packed, 
collectively.    She  passed  him  on  the  stairs, 


or  in  the  street^  in  the  nesr  ii6ighboiirlu)od 
of  the  housoi  nretty  nearly  every  monbg, 
as  she  betook  herself  to  her  daily  intenief 
with  Mrs.  Travers ;  and  it  was  nrely  the 
case  that  she  got  back  to  her  own  room, 
when  her  day*s  labour  was  over,  without 
seeing  him  a  second  time.    This  dttm- 
stance,  to  one  a  little  more  sophisticated 
in  the  ways  of  town  life  in  genenl,  and  of 
such  quarters  as  William  Street  in  par- 
ticular,  than  was  Miss  Kennetti  woiili 
certainly  have  arouised  suspicbn.    And 
when  the  suspecter  is  a  young  lady  of 
considerable  personal  attractioni,  and  the 
suspected  a  young  man  of  aitJatic  par- 
suits,  and,  therefore,  with  a  faculty  ioi  | 
the  admiration  of  the  beautiful,  tlie  cha- , 
racter  of  the  suspicion  is  not  far  to  seek  | 
But  it  never  entered  Miss  Eennstt'iimiid  | 
to  conceive  that  it  was  by  any  other  caoie 
than  accident  that  Mr.  Bunch  found  aomany 
opportunities  of  momentarily  relieying  hu 
head  of  the  weight  of  the  BoOed  white  deer- 
stalker which  so  constantly  decorated  it 
For  Mr.  Bunch  shared  his  landhuly'B  faculty 
of  knowine  a  lady  when  he  saw  one,  asd 
the  "  coup  de  chapean  "  with  which  he  never 
failed  to  greet  her  was  beautiEdl  to  set 
It  spoke  a  respectful,  artistic  admiratioD,! 
recognition  of  social  supmority,  while  the 
fammar  jerk  of  the  head  and  enoonragisg 
smile  which  always  accompanied  the  action, 
softened   its    more    dignified  attriki^ 
About  this  time,  too,  Mr.  Bunch  b^  to 
pav  more  attention  to  his  person  thu 
it  had  hitherto  been  his  habit  to  do,  and  to 
indulge  in   such   cheap   sartorial  t^ 
dours  as  were  within  tixe  purehanng  po«« 
of  his  meagre  purse.    He  sported atieof 
a  beautiful  arsenical  green^  and  had  ^ 
boots  blacked  twice  a  week.    Theie  oat^ 
ward  and  visible  signs  of  moral  pertoiter 
tion  would  not  have  been  lost  upon  asj 
native  damsel  of  Paradise  Street  as  they 
were  upon  Miss  Keimett ;  but  the  a^ 
little  smile  and  bow  which  Mr.  Bondi'* 
magnificent   salute   received  as  its  e^i^ 
answer  was  all  the  recognition  it  and  his 
new-bom  splendours  of  coetome  reoeiTtd. 

"  It  can't  be  the  parson,**  said  Mr.  Bofica 
to  himself.  "  He  ain't  been  round  herel^' 
a  fortni't"  Mr.  Bunch  was  perplexed.  1' 
did  not  accord  with  his  scheme  of  thiog 
that  so  much  beauty  shotdd  walk  thewts^ 
unclaimed  and  unprotected.  '*  And  th^^ 
nobody  in  that  'ouse  in  Beatrice  Place  \^ 
two  old  women.  Old  women !  Yah  > 
what's  she  want  to  waste  her  time  like^' 
fori" 

Mr.  Bunch  was  wroth  at  this  ineiF 
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able  folly.  At  first  the  little  smile  with 
which  Miss  Keimett  bad  replied  to  his 
salate  had  comforted  and  encouraged  him, 
bat  were  things  to  stop  at  that  pass  for 
ever  1  Sorely  any  young  lady,  unhampered 
by  a  prior  attachment,  must  have  read  the 
meaning  of  his  smiles — must  have  known 
better  than  to  fancy  that  a  man  with  work 
to  do  had  no  object  in  thus  persistently 
throwing  himself  in  her  way.  Mr.  Bunch  was 
quite  willing  to  allow  that  advances  should 
first  be  made  from  his  side,  but  he  sorely 
felt  the  need  of  a  little  encouragement 

There  were  ways  and  means,  he  argued 
with  himself,  by  which  the  most  modest  of 
young  women  could  express  her  willing- 
ness to  "  keep  company    with  a  young  man 
whose  desires  that  way  were  evident  as 
were  his  own.    For  Bunch  was  a  bit  of  a 
Don  Juan  in  the  eyes  of  Paradise  Street^ 
and  had  had  many  innocently  amorous  ex- 
periences of  the  ladies  of  that  q  uarter ;  and 
he  contrasted  Miss  Kennett's  oearing  with 
those  of  his  former   flames,  findmg  no 
encouragement  in  the  comparison.    Had 
not  Miss  Price,  the  comely  barmaid  at  The 
Wellington,  now  the  proud  bride  of  an 
opulent  young  stockbroker,  mingling  with 
the  titled  of  the  land  at  her  husband's 
mansion  at  Tulse  Hill — ^had  not  she,  the 
circumspectness  of  whose  conduct  might  be 
upheld  as  an  example  to  all  possible  bar- 
maids, entrusted  Mr.  Bunch  with  letters  to 
post  for  her,  and  rewarded  his  attachment 
with  other  small  commissions  expressing 
recognition  of  and  confidence  in  his  as  yet 
unspoken  affection  %  Had  not  Miss  Turner, 
the  greengrocer's  daughter  (a  less  shining 
example,  certainly,  for  she  had  only  married 
the  baker  at  the  comer,  but  yet  a  most 
discreet  young  woman),  entrusted  to  him 
the  quelling  of  a  distasteful  suitor  from  the 
neighbouring  barracks,  and,  on  one  blissful 
occasion,    sent   him   a  valentine  1    Miss 
Kennett  gave  him  no  letters  to  post,  no 
sommisaions  to  execute,  no  despised  or  un- 
welcome follower  to  vanquish,  and  had  sent 
^im  no  valentina  He  had  received  but  that 
iad  little  smile  and  bow  in  recognition  of  all 
lis  labour  and  expense,  the  time  wasted  at 
he  street-comer,  waiting  for  her  morning 
md  evening,  the  boot-polish,  and  the  beau- 
iful  cravat      Did  she  think  cravats  cost 
lothingv  and  that  boot-blacks  dispensed 
>a7  and  Martin  and  elbow-grease  eratis  1 
^nd  if  a  lady  wotddn't  give  a  cove  the  tip, 
^hat  was  he  to  do  t    Mr.  Bunch,  driven  to 
xtremity,  cleaned  hia  nails  and  mounted 
klse  caffs  and  a  homicidal  collar,  and  still 
le  fair  one  was  coy. 


Mary  Kennett  went  her  own  quiet  way, 
unwitting  of  all  this,and  so  untroubled  by  it. 
The  days  slipped  bv,  almost  unmarked  in 
their  monotonous  likeness  one  to  another. 
The  salary  she  received  from  Mrs.  Travers 
for  her  duly  attendance  upon  her,  small  as 
it  was,  was  still  more  than  enough  for  her 
exceedingly  simple  needs,  and,  with  all 
sordid  care  for  the  future,  some  little  of  her 
habitual  melancholy  had  passed  away,  and 
left  her  with  a  settled  content  which  was 
almost  cheerful — which  was,  at  all  events, 
as  far  removed  from  sadness  as  from 
gaiety.  She  made  no  new  acquaintances, 
and  apparently  desired  none,  living  her 
life  of  banen  routine  from  day  to  day. 
What  thoughts  of  a  brighter  and  more 
easeful  existence,  experienced  or  imagined, 
she  may  have  had,  remained  unexpressed. 
To  whom,  indeed,  might  she  have  confided 
themi  Mr&  Travers — sitting  in  stony 
resignation  by  her  dismanued  hearth, 
waiting  the  wished-for  end,  dreaming 
again  uie  hopes  and  disappointments,  joys 
and  sorrows,  of  a  life  which  to  Mary  was 
but  one  of  the  million  of  sealed  mysterious 
histories  which  go  to  make  up  London — 
gave  no  confidences  and  asked  none.  She 
was  kind,  with  that  cold  kindness  which 
her  age  and  life  of  solitary,  troubled 
thought  permitted.  She  spoke  of  resigna- 
tion, never  of  hope,  except  it  were  in  the 
life  to  come ;  of  prayer,  of  patience,  never  of 
love,  of  joy,  of  a  happy  future  upon  that 
world  whidi  had  fallen  away  from  her  and 
left  her  there,  a  ghost  of  flesh  and  blood, 
with  but  the  spectres  of  her  own  troubled 
past  to  bear  her  company  while  still  she 
bore  the  burden  of  the  flesh.  That  Mary 
should  be  pale  and  quiet,  that,  with  all 
the  wealth  of  hope,  and  love,  and  joy  in 
expectation  which  belong  to  youth,  she 
should  yet  be  companionless  and  unloved, 
were  to  her  things  which  asked  for  pity 
and  tenderness,  but  which  seemed  to  her 
stern  thought  no  subject  of  surprise  or 
wonder.  Trouble  was  the  lot  of  all,  and 
all  that  young  or  old  might  do  was  to  bend 
in  resignation  to  the  burden,  and  pray 
for  strength  to  bear  it  to  the  end.  So 
confidence  between  her  and  Mary  was 
impossible,  and  of  all  her  meagre  present 
acquaintance  there  remained  only  the  Rev. 
John,  a  clergyman,  certainly,  and,  according 
to  Mary's  views,  a  most  admirable  one,  but 
one  in  whom,  from  his  age  and  the  short- 
ness of  their  knowledge  of  each  other,  she 
shrank  from  confiding  to  too  great  an 
extent  And,  for  lus  part,  he  asked  no 
confidences,  and,  in  fact,  tacitly  avoided 
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Uiem,  preferring  to  offer  what  practical 
kindness  lay  in  his  power  to  prying,  in 
his  quality  of  spiritoal  adviser,  into  mis- 
fortunes which  ne  would  probably  have 
been  totally  unable  to  relieve.  Such 
services  as  he  cotQd  render  oneeperfohned, 
he  left  the  rirl  to  her  own  devices,  leaving 
with  her  the  knowledge  that  in  all  con- 
tingencies in  which  a  man's  hand  or  head 
oomd  be  of  any  avul  to  her,  she  had  but  to 
call  him  to  her  side.  * 

It  befell  upon  a  certain -summer  evening 
that  a  somewhat  singular  event  came  to 
pass,  which,  slight  in  itself,  was  yet  a  link 
m  the  tangled  chain  which  I  have  made  it 
my  task  to  unravel  Mary  had  passed  the 
day — as  she  had  passed  many  previously — 
in  that  bare  room  in  the  house  in  Beatrice 
Place.  It  was  warm  summer  weather  now, 
but  the  fire  still  burned  sullenly  beneatii 
its  hood  of  grey  ashes,  and  the  bent  figure 
before  it  stnl  bore  the  heavy  envelope  of 
shawls  and  wraps  which  it  had  worn  on  the 
daj  when  Mary  had  first  beheld  it  Every- 
thing was  unchanged;  the  swift  foot  of  Time, 
whidi  left  such  de^  imprints  elsewhere, 
seemed  here  to  have  disarranged  no  speck 
of  dust  upon  the  floor,  to  have  shaken  not 
so  much  as  a  cobweb  in  the  empty  and 
neglected  comers.  The  dreamy  atmosphere 
of  the  place,  in  which  all  seemed  strange, 
weird,  and  unreal,  was  unchanged,  and  for 
hours  the  only  sound  which  had  varied 
the  monotonous  ticking  of  the  clock  had 
been  Mot's  voice  as  she  read  from  tiie 
heavy  Bible  to  that  sflent  and  unlistening 
figure  on  the  heartL  It  was  close  upon 
four  o'clock,  and  her  daOy  task  was  nearly 
done,  when  suddenly  she  was  startled  by  a 
cry,  and,  rising  quicU^  firom  her  seat,  beheld 
MxB.  Travers  standmg  erect  with  out- 
stretched hands,  and  eyes  fixed  with  a  wild 
stare  on  empty  space. 

••  Roland ! " 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  word,  and 
the  voice  and  accent  with  which  it  was 
spoken  were  those  of  agony  and  shama 
And  while  the  girl  stooa  looking  at  her, 
frozen  with  fear  beyond  the  power  of 
speech  or  action,  Mrs.  Travers  fell  back 
heavily  into  her  seat,  and  turning  her  face 
towards  her  companion,  spoke  again : 

"  A  jealous  God,  visiting  the  sins  of 
the  children  upon  the  fathers." 

The  face  and  voice  with  which  she  spoke 
that  travesty  of  the  sacred  words  were 
terrible  to  see  and  hear.  There  was  a  long 
pause  before  she  spoke  again,  and  then  her 
voice  had  regained  its  own  changeless 
accent,  monotonous  and  hollow. 


"Go,"  she  said;  ''leave  me  to  myseH 
If  I  have  said  anything  you  coidd  not 
understand,  foiget  it.  Go  now,  and  oome 
again  to-morrow." 


OHAPTBR  IV; 

When  Mary  arrived  that  evening  before 
the  door  of  Number  EigMy^iine,  ParadiM 
Street,  she   discovered  Mr.  Bnndi  there 
before  her,  in  the  act  of  admittiDg  himself 
witii  a  latchkey.    The  artist's  sppeannce, 
since  she  had  last  beheld  him  tittt  morn^ 
ing  on  leaving  the  house — he  had  been 
posted,  as  usual,  at  the   comer  of  \k  i, 
street,  and  had  bestowed  upon  her  tbe 
invariable    salute,    with    UmI   innriable  | 
result — had  undergone  a  matked  improrfr  i 
ment     He  had  on  a  new  and  complete  | 
suit  of  tweed,  obviously,  from  the  obetinite  |i 
creases  which  decorated  the  legis  and  irms,  , 
of  the  •'reach-me-down"  variet7,  bat' 
betteif  fitting,  and  of  a  quieter  cnfc  and  |i 
pattern  than  the  vestments  he  had  hitherto 
patronised ;  and  he  had  a  new  tall  bAt, 
white,  with  a  broad  black  band,  perched, . 
like  the  predecessor  it  had  rsplai^,  tt  the 
extreme  hack  of  his  head ;  and  he  cirried  i 
an  unframed  picture  enveloped  in  brovih ' 
paper  under  his  arm.  HiaexpresdoDdidDOt , 
betrMT  that  satbfactlon  wmch  his  newlj 
found  sartorial  grandeur  might  haye  josti 
fied  one  in  expecting,  but  was  at  once ', 
disdainfhl  and  aggressive,  and  he  carried  | 
the  short  wooden  pipe,  which  decorated  his  | 
countenance,  upside   down  at  an  angle , 
which  imitated  the  elevation  of  his  nose,  m 
expressed  scorn  and  contomdy.  Beholdk 
Mus  Kennett,  he  left  the  door  open  bebiad 
him,  and  preceded  her  upstairs  as  laris 
the  first  landing,  where   he  turned  ud 
addressed  her. 

"I  say,'' he  demanded,  with  no  preface  i 
or  exordium,   *'  do  you    know  anyfe 
about  pictures  f " 

Mary  responded  cautiously  ihat  she  bid 
seen  a  good  many. 

"Do  you  know,  a  good  one  when  yea 
see  it  f "  he  asked  "  Because  if  yon  do, 
noVs  your  time,  so  don't  neglect  %  <!>^ 
you'll  never  know  what  you've  mhsd 
Come  along  in  here." 

He  kicked  open  a  room  door,  and 
entered,  Mary  following.  The  room  va 
carpetless  and  unfurnished,  save  for  t 
miraculously  small  bed  in  one  corner,  a 
wariihand-stand  in  imitation  maple,  tm 
chairsj  a  rickety  deal  table  vrith  red  leg^  * 
rheumatic  easel;  and  two  fly-blofi 
sUhouettes  of  somebody^i  deceased  n^ 
tions  hung  upon  Uie  wall     There  wai  i 
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sickly  Bcent  of  paints  and  varnishes  in  the 
air,  and  the  windows  were  less  clean  than 
tbey  might  hare  been.    The  young  man 
planted  one  of  the  chairs  at  an  angle  with 
the  li^ht  with  a  qnite  unnecessary  amount 
of  noisy   energjTi   and  having  freed  the 
picture  he  earned  from  its  envelope  of 
brown-paper,  placed  it  on  the  cluur,  and 
demanded : 
"  There  1  what  do  you  think  of  that  1 " 
It  was  a  picture  of  somewhat  peculiar 
character.    It  represented  a  table  spread 
with  a  green  clothi  upon  which  was  set  a 
plate  of  gre^n  earthenware,  and  on  that 
were  piled  green  apples,  green  filberts, 
green  pears,  and  a  green  lettuce,  which 
gave  the  too-sensitive  beholder  colic,  tooth- 
ache, and  goose-skin  to  look  upon.    They 
looked  about  as  eatable^  as  tin,  and  their 
tints  had  apparently  been  studied  from 
variations  of   the  colour  of  Mr.  Bunch's 
necktie.    The  artist  had  a  risht  to  claim 
distinction  on  one  score.    He  had  invested 
common  objects  with  colours  quite  Un- 
known to  nature.    The  picture  had  one 
good  point,  however.    Its  drawins^  was 
laborious  and  a  little  hard,  but  careral  and 
accurate. 

<'  There  1 "  repeated*  the  young  man  i^- 
provingly;  '*  what  jo  you  think  of  that  ?  " 
Mary  did  so  much  violence  to  her  con- 
science as  to  say  that  she  thought  it  was 
very  nica 

"  Then,"  demanded  Mr.  Bunch,  with  even 
greater  irritation  than  he  had  yet  evinced, 
"  why  the  deuce  don't  they  buy  it  t " 

The  query  was  of  such  a  character  that 
Mary  could  only  look  hopelessly  at  its 
propounder,  and  could  find  no  answer.  It 
was  the  first  opportunity  she  had  yet  had 
of  observing  him  closely.  He  was  the 
type  of  that  kind  of  man  of  which,  in 
Charles  Reade's  fine  phrase,  crowds  are 
mada  His  features  were  commonplace, 
and  somewhat  harsh,  but  the  eyes  and  chm 
were  good  and  resolute.  His  figure  was 
stunted  and  ungraceful,  but  broad  and 
straggling  as  to  build; 

"  rve  carted  that  picture  about  for 
three  months,"  he  went  on.  ''  There  ain't 
a  dealer  in  London  as  don't  know  it  I've 
Bent  it  to  every  eallery  and  exhibition  I 
coald  hear  of,  and  they've  all  chucked  it. 
My  uncle  offers  five-and-six  on  it  Five- 
and-sixl  My  eye  1  Why,  I  put  three 
weeks'  good  work  into  it,  five  hours  a  day, 
and  the  fnme  cost  fifteen  bob.  I  got 
eight  on  that,"  he  added,  with  a  gleam  of 
happier  remembrance,  which  went  as 
rfl.mdlv  as  it  came.    "  What  do  thev  mean 


by  it?  Talk  about  your  Tnrnerses  and 
your  Millaises !  Look  at  that  bit  o'  colour 
thera  Did  you  ever  see  a  green  like  that 
in  a  Millais,  I  should  like  to  know  t " 

Mary  replied, -truthfully,  that  she  never 
had. 

"  You  never  will,"  replied  the  artist,  not 
at  all  soothed  by  her  readv  admission. 
^  There  ain't  one  of  the  lot  of  W  as  knows 
anything  about  colour.  It's  enough  to 
make  a  man  turn  atheist  to  see  how  he's 
treated  in  this  w;orld."  He  spoke  as  if  he 
had  already  travelled  through  several 
universes,  in  each  of  which  he  had  received 
better  treatment  than  in  the  present.  '*  A 
cove  might  as  well  not  work  at  aU—iust 
as  well  not — ^better,  in  fact  It's  just  like 
Oliver  Cromwell  said :  '  Slog  away  till  iJl's 
blue,  and  what  do  you  get  for  it  t ' " 

This  appropriate  and  authentic  quotation 
seemed  to  soothe  him.  He  looked  at  his 
production  with  a  softened  eye,  and  shook 
his  head  with  the  air  of  who  has  hit  the 
right  nail  fairly  for  once. 

"  Never  mind,  old  lady,"  he  continued. 
Mary  thought  for  a  moment  that  he  was 
still  addressing  her.  but  it  was  the  picture. 
"  Never  mind !  we'll  beat  'em  yet^hollow 
as  a  drum !  Let  'em  try  all  they  know  to 
ke^  us  down ;  we're  ready  for  'enu  Pour 
on,  we  will  endure  I  Yes,  sir !  It'll  take 
'em  all  their  time  to  beat  Sam  Bunch,  and 
more.  Sam'll  get  his  look  in  one  of  these 
fine  days,  and  then  we'll  see  things.  Sam'll 
roll  in  his  carriage  yet,  and  woffle  in  the 
spondoolicks  with  the  best  of  -em.  Lord ! 
what  does  a  bit  of  hardupness  matter  now, 
to  a  man  as  has  got  a  future  before  him  ? 
Nothing  at  all.  It  helps  him.  Opens  his 
eyes,  and  teaches  him  his  way  about  Tour 
dtre  grand,  il  faut  souffrir."' 

The  accent  was  hideous,  but  the  quota- 
tion was  recognisable,  and  Mary  looked  at 
him  in  some  surprisa  He  caught  the 
glance,  and  laughed  aloud. 

"Didn't  think  I  knew  French— eh? 
Perhaps  Sam  knows  more  than  he  gets 
credit  for,  A  cove  can  be  a  gentleman — 
and  well-educated,  too,  mind  you — ^for  all 
he  lives  in  Paradise  Street,  W.C.  Or  a 
lady,  either!"  The  complimentary  intention 
was  obvious,  in  spite  of  grammatical  con- 
fusion. "  Don't  you  be  afraid  o'  me,  miss," 
continued  Mr.  Bunch ;  *'  there's  no  harm 
in  me.  Only  when  a  gentieman  meets  a 
lady,  a  bit — a  bit  off  colour  Uke,"  he  in- 
sinuated this  with  great  delicacy^  "  when 
he's  a  bit  off  colour  himself — why,  they 
should  be  neq;hbonrlyk  shouldn't  they  % " 

Marv  assented,  wonderinir   what   was 
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coming  next    Mr.  Bonoh  was  beginning 
to  be  amusing. 

*' There's  many  a  lady  and  gentleman 
met  afore  now,  in  Qaeer  Street — hard-dp, 
I  mean,  miss,  you  know — as  have  got  on 
wonderful  well  together,  as  —  as  have 
lived  to  be  proud  of  each  other  afterwarda 
Why,  there  was  Flaxman — though  he  was 
only  a  sculptor,  of  course — ^met  his  wife 
when  they  was  both  so  hard  up  as  they 
could  haraly  feed  'emselves;  and  see  what 
a  couple  they  was ! " 

Mr.  Bunch  was  progressing  at  such  a  rate 
now,  that  he  was  fast  ceasing  to  be  amusing, 
and  getting  rather  terrifying.  Mary  owned 
not  only  a  tender  hearty  but,  a  rarer  quality 
in  women,  a  sense  of  humour.  The  lattc^ 
gift  had  had  few  opportunities  of  cultiya- 
tion  or  display  lately,  but  it  existed,  and  it 
and  the  desire  to  stay  Mr.  Bunch  from 
his  evident  intention  as  kindly  and  with 
as  little  unnecessary  cruelty  as  possible, 
played,  between  them,  sad  havoc  with  her 
feelings. 

<*  There  is  another  picture  here,"  she  said, 
turning  to  tiie  easel    "  May  I  look  at  it  t " 

"  rd  rather  you  didn't,"  answered  Bunch 
rapidly,  with  a  restraining  hand  upon  the 
cloth  which  covered  it.  "  It's  a  hospital 
subject." 

**  A  what  % "  asked  Mary. 

*'A  hosmtal  subject,"  repeated  Mr. 
Bunch.  "  When  they  get  an  interesting 
case,  anything  peculiar,  they  like  to  have 
it  painted.  One  of  the  surgeons  at  St. 
Thomas's  is  a  pid  of  mine,  and  he's  given 
me  a  job  or  two  in  that  way.  Took  one 
'ome  this  morning.  Two  pun  ten  I  got 
for  it.  Bought  these  clothes  with  some  of 
it.  Treat— eh  %  Nobby  t  What  do  you 
think  I  give  for  'em,  now  %  You'd  never 
guess.  Twenty-five  bob  for  the  lot,  hat 
and  aJl,  and  six  and  a  kick  for  the  boots." 
He  was  really  a  surprisingly  vulgar  young 
man.  "  Lor'  bless  you,  a  chap  as  knows 
the  ropes  can  dress  like  a  toff  for  next  to 
nothing.  And  I'm  a  steady  chap,  too.  No 
larks — never  drink.  Always  at  work. 
Why,  though  I  say  it,  there's  heaps  o'  gals 
as'd  jump  at  me." 

''Mr.  Bunch,"  said  Mary  with  creditable 
gravity,  "  I'm  afraid  you  are  approaching 
a  subject  on  which  we  shall  not  agree." 
Mr.  Bunch  took  off  the  tall  white  hat  and 
scrutinised  its  lining  with  intent  interest 
''Neighbours  should  avoid  disagreement 
if  possible,  if  they  wish  to  remain  good 
friends." 


"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Banch,  not  by  loy 
means  with  all  his  old  fluency, "  I— I  don't 
mean,  as  a  man  may  say— immoditte.  I 
don't  expect  that  Howcoaldll  Ofoooise 
we  should  keep  company  a  bit  finti  so  u 
to  see  a  bit  more  of  each  other.  Bocanse 
— well,  I  might  be  mistaken,  and  you  m^ 
not  suit^  aft^  alL" 

"  I  am  very  much  afraid  I  should  not 
suit,"  replied  Miss  Kennett 

"  And,  besides,"  continued  Mr.  Bunch, 
"  a  cove — ^I  mean  a  gentleman—cwi't  man; 
on  two  and  f onrpence  and  a  latch-key. 
And  then  there's  fumitura  No.  ItooQldn'{{ 
be  done  yet  But  you  might*  think  iboot  I 
it,  mis&"  I 

"I  should  seriously  advise  yoa  nol  to  i 
think  about  it,  Mr.  Bunch,"  said  Muy.  i 
'*  Please  say  no  more,"  for  he  opened  lui  i 
lips  as  if  to  speak.     "  I  hope  yoa  willfind 
a  girl  to  suit  you — a  ffood  girl,  who  iriH 
understand  your  ambitions  and  be  vorthj 
of  the  position  you  will  win  for  her." 

«  Do  you  think  as  I  shall  knock  'oa,  i 
some  day,  then  1 "  denumded  the  artist ; 
eag^y^.  ^ ' 

"  Who  knowst"  asked  Mary/'avengiiig' 
the  meaning  of   the  iinfAmiliMr  phnse. ! 
«  But  you  must  work." 

"  Oh,  111  work,"  responded  the  irtiit 
*<  Never  you  fear  that     And  there's  big 
prizes  in  art,  mind  you.    There's  o^i 
making  thousands  a  year  out  of  it" 

"  I  hope  you  will  beoome  one  of  thea 
some  day,"  answered  Mary  quickly.  Ui. 
Bunch's  vivid  imagination  already  picbu^^ 
him  to  himself  as  one  of  the  Fort;--tbe 
President,  perhaps;  and  Mary  saw  tJut 
this  golden  dream  was  emboldening  him  ^ 
a  second  attack.  "And  nowlmosls&j 
good-afternoon,  Mr.  BuncL" 

"  Good-afternoon,"  returned  the  u^ 
sorrowfully. 

"  She's  a  stunner !"  he  said  to  iisA 
as  he  sat  down  upon  the  little  b«i 
and  filled  the  short  pipe.  "She  m'; 
like  the  gals  hereabout  Wonder  if  i»' 
a  lady— a  real  lady — a  swelL  She  ti!b 
like  it^  she  looks  like  it  Knoim  Ytm} 
What  brings  a  gal  as  knows  French  is 
Paradise  Street  %  1  know  it,  but  then  1>^ 
lived  in  Soho.  She's  a  lady,  I  beliej& 
She's  hard-up,  or  else  she's — ^no,  ahe  ai& 
done  anything;  she's  hard-up — ^that's i^ 
Well,  I  haven't  got  my  answer  yet  Oof 
'  no '  ain't  much  to  a  man  as  is  a  ni^ 
She'll  be  Mrs.  Bundi  yet,  some  day,  orl^ 
know  the  reason  why." 
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CHAPTKE  XXXO. 
While  all  these  yoang  people  were  thna 
running  riot  in  their  yonth  and  freahnesB, 
Bhedding  floods  of  tears  over  evety  nettle 
that  atung  their  feet,  and  calling  tiie  little 
bunches  of  weed-flowers  they  h&a  gathered 
aumranth  from  the  eternal  plains,  a  sad  old 
heart,  behind  closed  Bbutters,  in  a  room  in 
'  Jermyn  Street,  was  gathering  together  her 
dry  leares  and  memories  of  the  past,  and 
Baying  to  herself,  as  she  laid  them  in  her 
bosom,  "  Here  lies  all  that  is  left  to  me  of 
hopsuid  life." 

Mrs,  Thome,  alone  in  the  dimly-lighted 
room,  sits  at  her  dead  son's  writing-table, 
sorting,  destroying,  or  setting  on  one  side, 
as  a  sacred  treasure,  every  scrap  of  written 
paper  ahe  finds  therein. 

The  room  has  not  been  opened  and  tdred, 
nor  have  the  others  which  compose  the 
suite,  since  Rodney's  death.  Only  Mrs. 
Thome  comes  daily  alone  with  the  key  in 
her  hand,  lights  the  candles  on  the  writing- 
table,  and  sits  there  some  foar  or  five 
nnbrokeD  hours,  steadily  going  through 
her  dismal  task.  Not  a  soul  beside  herself 
has  crossed  the  threshold  since  that  awful 
night  when  they  bore  the  poor,  disfigured, 
white-Bwathed  form  to  his  mother's  hoo&e. 
Just  as  ahe  sees  the  room  now,  seated  at 
Rodney's  desk,  in  the  h&If-gloom,  so  was  it 
when  Eodney  looked  his  hut  at  it.  There, 
on  that  Bofa  in  the  farther  corner,  lies  his 
Eur-Iined  dressmg-gown ;  beside  it,  on  the 
Hoor,  stand  his  embroidered  slippers,  just 
as  he  threw  them  on  one  side  before  he  aet 
3ff  to  see  bis  mother  on  that  fateful  evening. 
Here,  on  a  comer  of  the  mantelpiece,  lies 
liis  half-emoked  ciear  in  a  sUver  ash-tray. 


mother  aita,  there  is  a  dark,  ugly  etain  at 
one  comer,  which  has  eaten  into  the  wood 
itself,  and  which  "  no  fuller  on  earth  "  wUl 
be  able  to  whiten  away,  let  him  try  as  he 
will. 

Sometimes,  as  the  mother  sits  unfolding 
and  folding  the  dead  man's  papers,  her  eye 
rests  momentarily  on  this  stain.  Then  her 
Ups  tighten,  her  brows  draw  together,  and 
her  eyes  flash  as  might  the  eyes  of  some 
starving  leopard  in  search  of  pray,  or  some 
jungle-tiger  bereft  of  its  young. 

The  room  ia  furnished  in  lavish  atj>la 
That  painting  hanging  over  the  secretaire 
coat  upwards  of  a  thousand  guineas; 
the  jewelled  inkataud  and  candleaticks, 
between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  secretaire  iUelf,  with  ite  inlaid  woods, 
lapis  lazuli,  and  onyxes,  was  worth  a  small 
fortune,  and  every  one  of  its  carved  drawers, 
when  Mrs.  Thome  aat  down  to  it,  had  been 
crammed  to  overflowing  with  billa  and 
divers  memoranda  of  luxuries,  works  of  art, 
jewellery, and  bricft-brac  generally, enough 
to  stock  a  shop  in  Bond  Street, 

But  mixed  with  these  divers  bills  and 
memoranda  ia  manuEcript  of  another  sort, 
correspondence  of  a  maltifaiious  kind, 
closely-written  diariee — for  Rodney  had  ever 
been  aa  difi'use  with  his  pen  aa  he  had  been 
with  his  silver  and  gold. 

Sometimes,  in  spite  of  herself,  the 
mother's  lip  would  cuil  over  the  pages  of 
some  of  these  diaries,  written  with  an 
almost  feminine  efTusivenesa,  and  describing 
passages  in  the  young  man's  life  for  which 
she  could  not  have  the  slightest  sympathy. 
Although,  to  herself,  she  would  not  even 
have  owned  the  fact,  certain  it  was  that,  in 
fancy,  Rodney  stood  before  her  now  with 
less  of  the  god  and  mora  of  the  miro  about 
him  than  in  days  gone  by.  Most  of  these 
diaries — in  fact,  the  greater    portion    of 
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Bumed  with  a  taper  in  the  fireplace.  A 
whole  heap  of  ashes  lay  there — ^the  only 
record  of  futile  virtaes,  puerile  vices,  crushed 
hopes;  desires,  longings,  and  aspirations 
come  to  naught. 

Mrs.  Thome  thanks  God  that  she  is 
drawing  near  the  end  of  her  weary  task. 
Yet,  even  as  she  does  so,  she  asks  herself 
what  other  task  has  she  to  set  to  work 
upon  when  this  is  ended.  None,  save  that 
of  counting  the  slow-creeping  weeks  and 
months  till  the  great  night  comes  which 
puts  an  end  to  aU  labour. 

Two  things  only  remained  now  to  be  done 
at  that  writing-table:  one  was  the  scanning 
of  a  packet  of  letters,  all  in  Lucy  Selwyn's 
writing,  and  tied  carefully  with  asilken  cord; 
the  other  was  the  piecing  together  of  some 
tiny  fragments  of  paper  which  she  had  found 
scattered  about  the  floor  and  writing-table 
when  she  had  first  entered  the  room.  They 
were  evidently  the  last  morsels  of  writing 
from  Rodney's  hand  before  he  dealt  his 
death  to  himself. 

Mra  Thome  had  carefully  collected  them 
and  placed  them  on  one  side.  They  would 
take  hours  to  piece  together.  No  one  but 
a  mother,  hungering  and  thirsting  for  a 
last  message  from  her  dead  son,  would  have 
undertaken  such  a  labour. 

Again  and  again  had  she  taken  up  the 
packet  of  Lucy's  letters,  and  again  and 
again  had  laid  them  down.  Now,  should  she 
scan  them — the  feeble,  wicked  things  that 
they  were ! — or  should  she  commit  them, 
unread,  to  the  flames  1  She  could  picture 
to  herself  exactly  of  what  fabric  they  were 
composed — fustian  to  their  very  last  thread, 
of  course,  with  just  that  sickly  odour  of 
romantic  sentiment  hanging  about  them 
which  girls  in  that  class  of  life  have  per- 
petually oozing  from  their  finger-tips.  Yes, 
better  bum  them.  By-and-by,  time  or 
chance  might  give  her  the  opportunity  of 
rewarding  this  girl  according  to  her  deserts. 
It  was  the  one  thins  in  life  to  which  she 
looked  forward  with  any — the  faintest — 
glow  of  anticipation.  Nothing  these  letters 
could  contain  would  weaken  this  purpose  of 
hers,  nothing  add  to  its  strength ;  so  let 
them  burn  for  the  worthless  trash  that  they 
were  ! 

They  were  a  thick,  goodly  packet  of 
letters ;  they  would  take  a  long  time  con- 
suming with  a  taper,  for  fire  there  was  none 
on  the  hearth.  Mrs.  Thorne  cut  the  silk 
cord,  preparing  to  toss  them  one  by  one 
into  the  grate.  They  fell  apart  in  a  loose 
heap.  At  the  same  moment,  there  fluttered 
out  from  beneath  the  flap  of  one  envelope 


a  tiny  scrap  of  paper,  apparently  torn  from  ' 
a  lady's  purse-memorandum-book,  on  wtuch  I 
was  scribbled  in  pencil  the  following  |l 
sentence : 

"  Why  were  you  not  at  Lady  Cotswold's 
last  night  1  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you.  Don't  forget — the  Park  to-morrow 
morning — ^near  the  Magazine.       K  Y." 

Mrs.  Thome  had  picked  up  the  scrap  o( 
paper  and  mechanically  read  it  before  she 
realised  what  she  was  doing.  Then  she  at 
staring  at  it,  as  one  might  who,  coimtiQg 
over  his  bank-notes  and  telling  to  liimself 
his  riches,  comes  suddenly  upon  an  uopud 
bill  which  swamps  the  whole  amount 

Lucy  Selwyn,  then,  had  not  been  ik 
only  woman  who  had  held  this  poor  weak 
heart   in  thrall.      Great  Heavena— whatj 
revelations  were  at  hand  now  1 

Who  was  K  Y.  t 

And  here  Mrs.  Thome  ran  mentally  orer 
all  the  names  beginning  with  a  '*  Y "  she 
had  known  or  heard  of  in  society. 

There  were  the  Youngs,  and  the  Yelver 
tons,  and  the  Yorkes— all  in  Lady  CoU 
wold's  set.  Plenty  of  girls  among  thfin 
plenty  of  good  looks,  plenty  of  "Eft"  too, 
no  doubt,  if  she  only  Imew  their  chriatuo 
names.  There  was  an  Emily  Young,  vA 
—Great  Heavens  I— an  EUinor  Yorkc,  the 
debutante  of  two  seasons  back,  wboce 
beauty  and  grace  had  been  on  e?eiy  h 
as  well,  also,  her  coldness  and  coqnetiy. 

Mrs.  Thome  sat  mutely  staring  at  the 
slip  of  paper  for  full  five  minutes.  Tbeo, 
with  a  new  light  breaking  into  her  bnia 
she  took  up  Lucy's  letters,  and  b^ 
slowly  in  their  order  to  read  tfiem.  Wittti 
sigh  and  a  heavy  heart  she  took  them  up, 
with  a  deeper  sigh  and  a  heavier  heart  sb« 
laid  them  down,  as,  all  unweleomed,  tbe 
trath  forced  itself  upon  her  that  ti^ 
young  girl  whom  she  had  looked  upon  i^ 
a  Dehlah,  to  be  lightly  won  and  ligbtij 
cast  on  one  side,  had  been  nothing  i^ 
than  her  son's  good  angel  till  his  on 
weak,  wayward  hands  had  pushed  ^ 
out  of  his  path 

They  were  letters  that  any  mother  nught 
have  been  proud  to  call  of  her  daagbWi; 
writing,  that  any  wife,  looking  backn 
middle  life  to  her  girlish  days,  might  hsTc 
rejoiced  to  say:  "These  were  of  mj^ 
ning."  Letters  which  breathed  m  e^^ 
line  the  tmest,  deepest  devotion,  v^'- 
expressed  the  girl  herself,  her  simple  "^^^ 
womanhood,  as  faithfully  as  photo^P^^^' 
camera  or  artut's  pencil  might  h»'' 
done. 
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Mrs.  Thome  gave  a  long  sighi  pushed 
the  letters  away,  and  drew  the  torn  scraps 
of  paper  before  her  in  a  little  heap.  She 
looked  at  her  candles,  she  drew  out  her 
watch.  To  piece  that  little  heap  of  frag- 
ments into  legibility  and  coherence  meant 
hours  of  patient  labour.  So  be  it.  Hours 
of  patient  labour  she  was  prepared  to 
spend  over  them.  Who  was  there  to  say 
her  nay  if  she  chose  to  lose  her  eyesight 
in  the  task,  and  had  to  feel  her  way  back 
to  the  dreary  house  in  Eaton  Square  1 

So  the  hours  of  patient  labour  were 
expended,  and  their  result  was  some  half- 
dozen  consecutive  lines  of  Sodney's  delicate 
feminine  handwriting. 

They  ran  as  follows  ; 

"  To  Ellinor  Yorke. 

"My  death  lies  at  your  door.  Had  we 
never  met  I  might  have  led  a  happy  life, 
or,  at  least,  an  honourable  one.  I  pray 
that  none  other  may  have  cause  to.  curse 
you  as  I  do  now.       Bodney  Thornjb." 

These,  then,  were  Rodney's  last  words, 
words  which  he  no  doubt  intended  to  leave 
behind  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  false- 
ness of  the  woman  he  had  so  madly  loved, 
and  which  a  softer  moment — the  last  before 
death — had  induced  him  to  tear  into  frag- 
ment& 

The  mother  sat  staring  at  it  stonily,  yet 
withal  with  a  fire  tearing  at  her  heart  that 
might  have  heated  and  cracked  marble 
itself. 

To  her  these  torn  fragments  were 
Rodney's  voice  speaking  from  the  tomb. 

At  last  words  came  to  her. 

'* '  As  I  do  now,' "  she  said,  repeat- 
ing Rodney's  words.  "My  boy,  if  you 
are  anywhere  near  me  now,  hear  me  re- 
peat your  own  curse  upon  this  woman. 
As  I  do  now  curse  her,  as  I  ever  will 
curse  her  till  her  life  or  mine  shall  end ! 
Hear  me,  Rodney,"  and  now  the  mother 
uplifted  her  face  and  raised  her  hand  on 
high  as  though  in  very  truth  her  son  bent 
over  her  as  she  stood,  "  and  let  your  curse 
a  thousandfold  multiplied  fall  upon  me  if 
I  fail  to  pay  back  to  this  woman  the 
bitterness,  the  misery,  the  desolateness, 
she  ha«s  brought  into  your  life  and  mine. 
Yea,  and  amen ! " 


SOME  NOTABLE  QUAGKERIE& 


Astonishment  is  often  expressed  at  the 
BUCcesB  of  quackery,  not  only  in  the  past, 
but  even  in  the  present.    This  astonish- 


ment, however,  will  be  much  lessened  if 
one  considers  that  quackery  appeals  to  the 
ignorant,  the  foolish,  and  tiie  invalid.  The 
two  first -named  classes  are,  and  always 
have  been,  largely  predominant  in  number, 
and  we  can  understand  the  feeling  with 
which  the  invalid  to  whom  the  honest 
physician  can  hold  out  no  hope  of  cure, 
turns  in  his  despair  to  the  boasting 
empiric  who  boldly  and  unblushingly 
asserts  the  infallible  certainty  of  the 
remedy  which  he  offers  for  sale.  Then 
there  is  the  large  class  of  imaginary 
invalids  whose  fancy,  as  it  has  provided 
them  with  their  ailment,  can,  of  course, 
make  it  disappear,  and  ft  is  by  the  lavish 
advertisement  of  the  testimony  of  these 
idiots  that  other  victims  are  drawn  into 
the  nets  of  the  quack.  Where  there  are 
fools  to  be  plucked  there  will,  of  course, 
be  knaves  to  perform  that  operation.  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  writing  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  says :  **  It  gives 
me  much  despair  in  the  design  of  reform- 
ing the  world  by  my  speculations,  when  I 
find  there  always  arise,  from  one  generation 
to  another,  successive  cheats  and  bubbles, 
as  naturally  as  beasts  of  prey  and  those 
which  are  to  be  their  food."  It  is  not 
only  in  the  case  of  medicine  that  quackery 
has  always  flourished.  All  the  desires  of 
humanity  in  its  pursuit  of  happiness  have 
had  their  corresponding  deceitfol  promises 
of  fulfilment  The  soul  in  its  craving  for 
a  nearer  knowledge  of  its  creator,  or  for 
some  communication  with  the  unseen 
world;  the  body  in  its  desire  for  the 
material  pleasures  of  this  life ;  have  been 
alike  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  ends  un- 
attainable. 

In  all  times  we  see  mankind  pursuing 
wealth,  health,  and  long  life.  The  warrior 
has  desired  immunity  from  wounds  or  a 
speedy  healing ;  the  old  man  has  dreamed 
of  perpetual  youth;  the  young  man 
of  love;  the  woman  of  beauty.  One 
man  has  thirsted  for  gold  unlimited, 
another  for  unbounded  knowledge. 
Quackery  and  superstition,  therefore,  have 
never  failed  to  rule  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  mankind,  because  they  have 
held  out  the  promise  of  the  fulfilment  of 
these  desiresL 

The  ancient  quacks  had  their  oracles 
and  gods,  who  s^oke  by  means  of  tubes  or 
ventriloquial  pnests,  and  their  wealthy 
dupes  were  gratified  by  wonderful  visions, 
wmch  probably  had  no  higher  orisin  than 
the  magic  -  lantern.  The  jug^ers  of 
Chaucer's  time  were  doubtless  acquainted 
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with  this  toy,  for  the  father  of  our  poetry 
says  in  his  Frankleynes  Tale : 

For  oft  at  festea  have  I  wel  herd  seyn 
That  tregetoures,  within  an  halle  large, 
Have  made  come  in  a  water  and  a  barge. 
And  in  the  halle  rowen  up  and  down. 
Som  time  hath  semed  come  a  grim  lyonn ; 
And  som  time  floures  spring  as  in  a  mede ; 
Som  time  a  vine,  and  grapes  white  and  rede ; 
Som  time  a  castel  al  of  lime  and  ston, 
And  whan  hem  liketh  voideth  it  anon ; 
Thus  semeth  it  to  every  mannes  sight. 

Every  discovery,  great  or  small,  of 
previously  unknown  powers  or  quaUties 
in  nature  was  carefully  concealed  from  the 
vulgar,  and  used  as  a  means  of  exciting 
wonder  and  awa  To  quote  from  the 
Spectator:  ''The  art  of  managing  man- 
kind is  only  to  make  them  stare  a  little, 
and  keep  up  their  astonishment;  to  let 
nothing  be  familiar  to  them,  but  ever  to 
have  something  in  their  sleeve,  in  which 
they  must  think  you  are  deeper  than  they 
are."  On  this  principle  was  necessary  the 
jargon  of  the  alchemist^  his  lily  brides,  and 
red  bridegrooms,  green  dragons,  ruby  lions, 
Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn ;  the  magic 
circle,  the  fantastic  dress,  and  quaint 
hieroglyphs  of  the  astrologer  and  wizard 
with  his  incantations,  his  chafing-dish,  his 
stuffed  alligators,  and  other  curious 
rubbish.  Even  the  poor  starved  Apothe- 
cary of  Bomeo  and  Juliet  had 

>in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung 
alligator  stuffed, 
Of  ill-snaped  fishes. 


An  alligator  stuffed,  and  other  skins 
anai 


Of  all  the  blessings  of  this  world, 
perhaps  the  most  coveted  is  long  life. 
The  rich  mm  who  would  round  ofif  his 
fortune  with  another  ten  thousand  pounds, 
or  his  estate  with  a  few  more  meadows ; 
the  author  or  the  artist  who  has  not  yet 
finished  his  great  work;  the  philosopher 
who  feels  himself  as  yet  only  on  the  brink 
of  knowledge  whilst  he  feels  old  age  fast 
overtaking  him ;  the  statesman  who  would 
crown  his  fame  with  one  more  great  feat 
of  legislation  or  diplomacy — ^1  these 
ardently  desire  long  life. 

The  two  mat  goals  of  the  alchemist 
were  the  elixir  of  life,  or  universal 
remedy,  and  the  philosopher's  stone — that 
is,  the  power  of  securing  immortality,  or 
at  least  a  lifetime  immensely  extended, 
and  the  possession  of  unlimited  wealth. 
A  very  long  life  accompanied  by  the  decay 
and  weakness  of  old  age  was,  of  course, 
seen  to  be  a  doubtful  blessing,  consequently 
perpetual  youth,  or  the  power  of  com- 
mencing life  anew  as  a  young  man,  was 
also  part  of  this  desire.  In  their  search  after 
these  blessmgs,  those  ancient  students  were 


continually  melting,   buming,  aepariting, 
combining,  dissolving,  distilling,  am  filter- 
ia^ ;  now  imagining  they  had  grasped  the 
object  of  their  lifelong  search,  now  finding 
they  had  but  the  shi^Low.    That  wonder- 
ful old  monk  of  the  thirteenth  oentory, 
Boger  Bacon — who  was  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  concave  and   convex  glsases,  the 
telescope,  and  gunpowder;  who  had  abidied 
most  books  existmg  in  his  time  in  the ! 
Latin,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew  k-  ' 
guages;  who  was  learned  in  geogi^^hj, 
astronomy,  mathematics,  and  medidne-  ' 
believed  that  potable  gold,  gold  diisolTed  | 
in  nitro-hvdrochloric   acid,  was  the  tne 
elixir  of  l&e.    He  told  Pope  Nicholas  tbe 
Fourth  a  wonderful  story  of  an  old  man  in 
Sicily,  who,  ploughing  one  day,  fonnda' 

¥>lden  phial  containing  some  yellow  liquid 
he  old  man,  believing  it  to  be  dew,  drink 
it  off,  and  was  immediately  tranafomed 
into  a  hale,  robust,  and  highly-acoconpliikfld 
TOutL  He  entered  into  the  servioe  oftlte 
King  of  Sicily,  whero  he  remained  for  the 
next  eiffhty  years.  Baymond  Lnlljt  the 
friend  of  Boger  Bacon,  believed  in  ^irito- 
of-wine  as  the  elixir ;  others  had  faith  in 
antimony;  whilst  the  arch-quack,  Paracelios, 
gained  money  and  fame  for  a  time  by  tbe 
use  of  laudanum-pilk  Sir  Kenehn  Digbj, 
when  visiting  the  celebrated  Descirta, 
spoke  reerotfiuly  of  the  brevity  of  life » 
compared  with  the  time  required  for  pluj^ 
sophical  studies.  The  Frenchman  replied 
that  "he  had  considered  that  matter;  t^ 
render  a  man  immortal  was  what  he  coola 
not  promise,  but  that  he  was  very  snre  u 
was  possible  to  lengthen  out  his  life  tc 
the  period  of  the  patriarchs;''  and  this 
opinion  was  so  far  from  being  thoagi>^ 
ndiculous,  that  one  of  his  disciples,  whti: 
told  of  his  death,  refused  to  belieTe  it 
and  only  allowed  himself  to  be  conTiD{«<> 
at  last  on  the  assumption  that  it  vv' 
owing  to  a  *'  mistake.*'  The  search  for  t^ 
philosopher's  stone  was  based  upon  y^ 
idea  that  all  the  metals  wero  composed  & 
the  same  elements  in  varying  proportioi^ 

"      ■  f  ro    " 


and  that  if  they  could  be  freed  from 
impurities  with  which  they  were  contii^ 
nated,  they  would  at  once  assume  aQ^ 
properties  and  character  of  gold.  ^ 
substance  which  was  supposed  to  po^^ 
this    power  was    called,    ''lapis  philo^ 

Shorum,"  or  philosopher's  stone,  and  ^ 
escribed  by  those  who  pretended  to  bs^' 
seen  it  as  a  red  powder  having  a  pecal'^ 
smell.  An  ancient  formula  for  m>)^ 
the  philosopher's  stone  concludes  vi» 
these  words :  "  Thus,  friend,  you  haw  * 


"^^F^ 


"W 


^ae 


^■w 
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description  of  the  nnivenal  medicine,  not 
onlj  for  curing  diseases  and  prolonging 
life,  but  also  for  transmuting  all  metals 
into  gold.  Give,  therefore,  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  who,  taking  pity  on  human 
calamities,  has  at  last  revealed  this  ines- 
timable  treasure,  and  made  it  known  for 
the  common  benefit  of  all." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  many  spent 
years  of  their  lives  in  a  genuine  belief  and 
hope  that  they  would  find  the  secret  Some 
in  this  vain  search  made  many  noble  and 
useful  discoveries,  others  degenerated  into 
quacks  and  swindlers,  who  used  such 
chemical  knowledge  as  they  possessed  to 
extract  gold  from  their  credulous  victims, 
lb  may  be  thought  astonishing  ti^at  a  man 
who  professed  to  have  the  power  of  making 
gold,  should  be  able  to  find  people  foolish 
enoagh  to  give  money  to  him  who  had 
"  the  potentiality  of  growing  rich  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice,  but  we  may  assume 
that  a  plausible  story  was  always  ready, 
such  as  his  having  exhausted  aU  his  own 
funds  just  as  he  most  wanted  money  to 
carry  out  the  final  operations.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  such  victims  have  been  found  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  we  believe  could 
easily  be  found  now,  if  any  enterprising 
rogue  should  care  to  revive  this  imposture. 
The  trickery  of  one  of  these  scamps  Is 
described  by  Chaucer  in  his  Chanounes 
Yemannes  Tala  His  first  deception  was 
to  hollow  out  a  piece  of  charcoal,  fill  it  up 
with  filings  of  silver,  and  cover  the  hole 
with  wax.  This,  of  course,  burned  in  the 
crucible,  would  ensure  a  result  in  precious 
metal. 

Out  of  his  bosom  took  a  bechen  cole, 
In  which  fnU  sabtUly  was  maad  an  hole, 
And  therein  pat  was  of  silver  lymale 
An  unce,  and  stopped  was  without  fayle 
The  hole  with  wax,  to  keep  the  lymau  in. 

In  his  second  deception  he  stirred  the 

crucible  with  a  hollow    rod    containing 

filings  of  silver  as  befora     Finally,  after 

getting  forty  pounds,  on  a  promise  to  show 

his  victim  the  secret^  he  disappeared.  Some- 

times  these  cheats  had  a  solution  of  silver 

in  nitric  acid,  or  an  amalgam  of  ^Id,  which 

they  slyly  introduced  as  occasion  served. 

Sometimes  they  made  nails  half  of  gold 

and  half  of  iron,  neatly  soldered  together 

and    coloured   to   resemble   iron.     This 

dipped    half-way   into    the   transmuting 

liquor    made   it  appear   that   u-on   was 

changed  to  gold.    It  is  not  surprising  that 

dupes    were    made  when  such   splendid 

temptations  were  held  out  to  them.    What 

visions  of  splendour  and  happiness  must 

be  in  the  mind  of  a  man  who  could  listen 


with  believing  ears  to  such  a  speech  as 
Ben  Jonson,  m  his  Alchemist,  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Mammon  : 

This  night  111  change 
All  that  ia  metal  in  thy  house  to  gold  : 
And  early  in  the  morning  will  I  sond 
To  all  the  plnmbers  and  the  pewterern, 
And  buy  their  tin  and  lead  up ;  and  to 

Lothbury 
For  all  tho  copper. 

Jonson  also  gives  a  notion  of  their  jargon 
and  their  pretensions  in  the  following  lines 
of  the  same  play  : 

I  can  assure  you 
He  that  has  once  the  Flower  of  the  Sun, 
The  perfect  Ruby,  which  we  call  Elixir, 
Not  only  can  do  that,  but  by  its  virtue 
Can  confer  honour,  love,  respect,  long  life. 
Give  safety,  valour,  yea,  and  victory 
To  whom  he  will.    In  eight-and-twenty  days 
111  make  an  old  man  of  four-score  a  child. 
Restore  his  youth,  renew  him  like  an  eagle. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  believed  that  the  art  of 
making  gold  might  possibly  be  discovered, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  it  was 
predicted  that  in  the  nineteenth  century 
the  transmutation  of  metals  would  be 
generally  practised,  and  that  even  our 
kitchen  utensils  would  be  made  of  the 
precious  metals. 

In  connection  with  these  quackeries, 
there  came  into  notice,  about  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  brotherhood  of 
the  Rosy  Cross.  That  such  a  fraternity 
as  the  Rosicrucians  really  existed  is 
extremely  doubtfiil,  but  the  name  was  used 
as  a  means  of  inspiring  the  credulous  with 
awe,  and,  doubtless,  formed  a  convenient 
cover  to  many  impostures.  Many  who 
assumed  to  be  Sosicrucians  professed  to 
have  travelled  throughout  Europe,  collect- 
ing wisdom  and  grand  secrets  from  the 
various  brothers  they  met  with.  They 
adopted  the  jargon  and  pretensions  of  the 
alchemists,  and  gave  their  order  such 
titles  as  "the  Immortal,"  "Invisible," 
*' Eolightened."  It  was  pretended  that 
their  founder  brought  from  Palestine  all 
the  secrets  of  nature  and  art,  including 
the  elixur  of  life  and  the  philosopher's 
stone.  Bosicrucianism  was  introduced 
into  England  by  the  learned  physician, 
Robert  Fludd,  who  wrote  several  volumes 
on  Rosicrucianism  and  the  occult  sciences, 
explaining,  among  other  mysteries,  the 
nature  of  angels  and  devils,  of  the  Divine 
Being,  and  of  sympathies  human  and 
divine.  He  found  some  scriptural  autho- 
rity for  most  of  his  theories,  and  even 
claimed  Moses  as  a  Rosicrucian. 

The  desire  for  knowledge,  though  not 
so  strong  as  that  for  wealth  or  youth,  has 
vet  alwavs  been  one  of  the  ruling  nassions 
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of  mankind.  And  what  man  wanted 
chiefly  to  know  was  the  fate  in  store  for 
him,  or  his,  in  the  future;  if  any  harm 
had  befallen  him,  who  had  done  it ;  if  any 
danger  lay  before  him,  what  was  it,  and 
how  might  he  avoid  it  Many  quackeries 
and  superstitions  pretending  to  supply  this 
want  have  flourished,  and  still  do  so.  The 
greatest  of  these  is  astrology.  The  reading 
of  the  future  from  the  stars  has  been  prac- 
tised and  believed  in  by  all  nations  in  all 
times,  and  in  comparatively  modem  days 
Kings  and  Queens  had  tiieir  astrologers.  In 
the  civil  wars,  the  Koundheads  had  their 
astrologer  —  Lilly — whilst  the  Royalists 
pinned  their  faith  to  Wharton.  BuUer,  in 
his  Hudibras,  refers  to  Lilly's  prophecies  : 

Do  not  oar  ereat  Reformera  use 
ThiB  Sidrophel  to  forebode  news ; 
To  write  of  victories  next  year, 
And  castles  taken  yet  i'  the  air  ? 
Of  battles  fonght  at  sea,  and  ships 
Sunk  two  years  hence,  the  last  ecliijso  ? 
A  Total  overthrow  giv'n  the  King 
In  Cornwall,  horse  and  foot,  next  spring ; 
And  has  he  not  point-blank  foretold 
Whatse'er  the  close  committee  would  ? 

Butler  also  gives,  in  the  following  lines, 
an  idea  of  some  of  the  '*  baser  uses "  to 
which  these  astrologers  lowered  them- 
selves : 

Quoth  Ralph,  "Not  fa^  from  here  doth  dwell 
A  cunning  man«  hight  Sidrophel, 


That  deals  in  Desttnv's  dark  counsels. 
And  sage  opinions  of  the  Moon  sells ; 
To  whom  all  people,  far  and  near, 


On  deep  imxx>rtance8  repair, 
When  brass  and  pewter  hap  to  stray. 
And  linen  shirks  out  of  the  way  ; 
When  geese  and  pullen  are  seduced. 
And  sows  of  sucking-pigs  are  choused.'* 

Another  quackery  founded  on  the  love 
of  gold  was  that  of  the  divining-rod,  or 
''virgula  divina,"  which  was  a  forked 
hazel-bough.  The  bearer  holding  the  two 
ends,  the  rod  was  supposed  to  bend 
towards  the  earth  when  over  buried 
treasure  or  a  spring  of  water.  It  was 
only  certain  people  who  were  gifted  by 
nature  with  the  power  of  being  the 
medium  by  which  Vbe  qualities  of  the 
divining-rod  could  be  manifested.  Burleigh 
received  from  Dr.  Dee,  the  learned  alchemist 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  a  proposition  to 
search  for  mines  and  hidden  treasures  by 
this  means.  Disraeli  quotes  from  the 
Life  of  Lilly,  the  Astrologer,  how  David 
Kamsay,  his  Majesty's  dockmaker,  having 
beard  of  a  great  treasure  in  the  cloister  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  came  at  midnight, 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  elect,  with  the 
Mosaical  rods,  and — "  on  the  west  side  of 
the  cloyster  the  hazel-rods  turned  over 
one    another."     Ramsay  had   brought   a 


great  sack  to  hold  the  treasure,  when  sad- 
denly  all  the  demons  issued  oat  of  their 
beds  in  a  storm,  that  "  we  verily  believed 
the  west  end  of  the  church  would  have 
fallen."  The  torches  were  suddenly  ex- 
tinguished, the  rods  would  not  moye,  and 
the  treasure-seekers  returned  home  faster 
than  they  came. 

Among  the  minor  quackeries  trading  m 
the  desires  of  mankind,  we  most  not  omit 
to  mention  those  pretending  to  inspire  and 
secure  love.  Love-philtres  were  alwap 
much  in  demand,  especially  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  very  powerful  and  even  poisonoos 
drugs  and  herbs  entered  into  their  compo- 
sition, and  they  often  caused  the  madnen 
or  death  of  the  person  to  whom  thej 
were  administered.  A  similar  cheat  wu 
the  "  Powder  of  Attraction,"  which  w 
supposed  to  draw  all  men  fitex  ito  p 
sessor. 

Of  the  quackeries  it  connection  with 
health,  perhaps  the  most  extraorduiaryii 
that  of  sympathetic  cures.  The  idea  of 
this  "Doctrine  of  Sympathy"  was  that, 
in  consequence  of  some  mysterioas  sym- 
pathy subsisting  between  men  and  thinga, 
a  curative  influence  could  be  transmitted 
to  a  person  at  a  distance  from  the  sop^ 
posed  healer.  Anything  that  had  tite 
blood  of  the  wounded  on  it,  if  anointed 
with  the  sympatiietic  powder,  would  suffict 
to  work  the  cure.  Nay,  even  the  weapon 
that  had  ^ven  the  wound  might  be 
anointed,  with  the  like  curative  reralt 

We  find  this  belief  satirised  in  Had! 
bras  : 

For  by  his  side  a  pouch  be  wore. 
Replete  with  etrange  hermetick  powder. 
That  wounds  tune  miles  point-blank  wouJd  s(ms 
By  skilful  chemist  with  great  cost 
Extracted  from  a  rotten  poet. 

And  again  : 

'Tis  true  a  scorpion's  oil  is  said 
To  cure  the  wounds  the  vermin  made  ;  > 

And  weapons,  dressed  with  salves,  restore 
And  heal  the  wounds  they  gave  before. 

Sir  Gilbert  lUbot,  in  the  iimeof  Ch&rl« 
the  Second,  reh&ted  to  the  Royal  Society  hi-' 
sympathetical  cure  of  an  English  manner 
at  Venice,  who  had  been  stabbed  in  foQ^ 
places,  and  bled  for  three  days  witlios[ 
intermission.  Sir  Gilbert  sent  for  someci 
his  blood,  dressed  it  with  the  sympathetic 
powder,  and  sent  a  man  to  swathe  tb- 
mariner's  wound  in  linen.  Before  b 
reached  the  house,  a  mile  distant,  all  tb 
wounds  had  closed,  and  the  patient  ^ 
much  comforted.  In  three  days  th 
mariner  came  to  thank  his  preserver,  t*^'* 
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he  appeared  like  a  ghost — **  noe  bload  left 
in  his  body." 

Sh:  Kenelm  Digby's  remarkable  garter 
cure,  80  often  referred  to,  is  related  in  so 
quaint  and  oircamstantial  a  manner,  that 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  part  of  it 
in  his  own  worda    Mr.  James  Howel  had 
received  a  very  severe  wound  in  his  hand 
endeavouring  to  part  two  friends  who  were 
fightine.    Sir  Kenelm  having   been   re- 
qaested  to  heal  the  wound,  ''  I  asked  him 
then  for  anything  that  had  the  blood  upon 
it,  B')  he  presently  sent  for  his  garter, 
wherewith  his  hand  was  first  bound,  and 
having  called  for  a  bason  of  water,  as  if  I 
would  wash  my  hands,  I  took  a  handful  of 
powder  of  vitriol,  which  I  had  in  my  study, 
and  presently  dissolved  it.    As  soon  as  the 
bloody  garter  was  brought  me,  I  put  it 
within  the  bason,  observing  in  the  interim 
what  Mr.  Howel  did,  who  stood  talking 
with  a  gentleman    in  a    comer    of   my 
chamber,  not  regarding  at  all  what  I  was 
doing ;  but  he  started  suddenly,  as  if  he 
had  found  some  strange  alteration  in  him- 
self.   I  asked  him  what  he  ailed.    '  I  know 
not  what  ails  me,  but  I  find  that  I  feel  no 
more  pain ;  methinks  that  a  pleasing  kind 
of  freshness,  as  it  were  a  wet  cold  napkin, 
did  spread  over  my  hand,  which  hath  taken 
away  the  inflammation  that  tormented  me 
before.'    I  replied,  '  Since  you  feel  already 
so  good  an  effect  of  my  medicament,  I 
advise  you  to  cast  away  all  your  plasters, 
only  keep  the  wound  dean,  and  in  a  mode- 
rate temper  'twizt  heat  and  cold.' "    Sir 
Kenelm  gives  further  details,  and  states 
that  '*  in  five  or  six  days  the  wounds  were 
cicatrized  and  entirely  healed."    He  also 
informa  us  that  the  King  and  the  Duke 
of    Buckingham  were  both  very  curious 
to  know  the  circumstances  of  this  busi- 
nesa 

This  sympathetic  powder  made  great  pro- 
gress in  public  opinion,  and  was  credited  by 
the  most  learned  men  of  the  age.  Even- 
tually some  curious  investigator  tried  the 
eflTect  of  keeping  the  wound  closed  up 
without  using  any  of  the  powder,  and  this 
plan  was  found  equally  efficacious. 

Kobert  Fludd  prescribed,  in  his  Mystical 
Anatomy,  a  Cabalistical,  Astrological,  and 
Magnetic  Unguent,  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
a  person  at  any  distance.  This  unguent, 
mixed  with  a  drop  of  blood  from  the 
w^oundy  and  applied  to  the  instrument 
which  inflicted  it,  would,  however  distant 
the  patient,  act  and  heal  by  the  virtue  of 
sympathy.  This  was  commonly  known  as 
the  Weapon  Salva 


Even  the  great  Lord  Bacon  believed  in 
the  ^mpathetic  curing  of  warts,  which 
wasted  away  as  the  lard  that  had  rubbed 
them  rotted  away  on  the  post  to  which  it 
was  nailed.    Hudibras's  conjuror  could 

Cure  waris  and  corns  with  application 
Of  med'cines  to  th'  imagination  ; 
Fright  agues  into  dogs,  and  scare 
With  rhymes,  the  toothache  and  catarrh. 

These  last  two  lines  allude  to  the  belief 
in  the  charm,  a  form  of  words,  sometimes 
in  verse,  supposed  to  possess  some  power 
of  healing,  hurting,  or  protecting ;  some- 
times recited,  sometimes  written  out  and 
worn  on  the  person  as  an  amulet.  The 
word  Abracadabra,  written  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  on  paper  or  parchment, 
and  hung  about  the  neck,  was  con- 
sidered a  cure  for  all  kinds  of  fever. 
Among  Asiatics  the  wearing  of  charms  is 
universal  at  the  present  day.  Much-prized 
amulets  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  coins  of 
St  Helena,  mother  of  Constantino,  marked 
with  a  cross,  and  perforated  for  hanging 
round  the  neck ;  they  were  thought 
specially  good  against  epUepsy.  The  Hon. 
Robert  Boyle  attributed  the  cure  of  a 
hsemorrhage  to  wearing  *'  some  moss  from 
a  dead  man's  skuIL"  Wren — ^father  of  Sir 
Christopher — says:  **I  have  heard  it 
avowched  by  persons  of  great  quality  con- 
temporary to  the  old  Lord  Burleigh,  Lord 
Treasurer  of  Eoglande,  that  he  always 
wore  a  blue  ribbon  (next  his  leg,  garter- 
wise)  studded  thick  with  these  shels  of  the 
grey  snayles,  to  allaye  the  heate  of  the 
goute,  and  that  he  profest  that  hee  found 
manifest  relief  in  it,  and  that  if  by  chance 
hee  Icift  itt  off,  the  pain  would  ever  return 
most  vehementlya" 

An  amulet  which  has  its  believers  even 
in  the  present  day,  is  the  caul.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  imcommon  thing  to  see  one  ad- 
vertised for  sale.  Children  bom  with  one 
are  supposed  to  turn  out  fortunate,  as  are 
also  the  purchasera  It  is  believed  to  make 
the  possessor  eloquent,  and  is  considered  a 
certain  protection  against  drowning.  Sir 
John  Offley,  of  Madeley  Manor,  Stafford- 
shire— ^whose  will  was  proved  at  Doctors' 
Commons  in  1658 — devised  a  caul — which 
had  covered  him  when  bom — set  in  jewels 
to  his  daughter,  thereafter  to  her  boil  The 
caul  was  not  to  be  concealed,  or  sold  out 
of  the  family. 

A  loadstone  wom  as  an  amulet  was  said 
to  cure  headache,  whilst  one  held  in  the 
hand  gave  great  relief  in  the  gout,  and  it 
was  anciently  believed  that  powder  of 
loadstones  was   good    for    dropsies    and 
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raptareSb  Weapons  touched  with  load- 
stones were  supposed  to  give  wounds  an- 
usually  malignant  and  difficult  to  sure.  We 
are  told  that  an  andent  King  of  Ceylon 
had  all  his  food  served  in  dishes  of  load- 
stone, conceiving  he  thereby  preserved  the 
v^our  of  youth.  Powdered  loadstone  was 
also  an  ingredient  in  love-philtres,  and  was 
mixed  in  plasters  to  draw  out  arrow-heads, 
etc,  from  wounds. 

Many  remedies  seem  to  have  found 
credence  principally  because  of  their  extra- 
ordinary or  nasty  nature.  Sir  K.  Digby 
related  that  the  calcined  powder  of  toads 
reverberated,  applied  in  bags  upon  the 
stomach  of  a  pestiferate  IxKLy,  cures  it 
by  several  applicationa  Sir  Kenelm 
married  a  most  beautiful  lady,  and  in 
order  to  preserve  her  beauty  dieted  her 
on  capons  fatted  with  the  fleish  of  vipers. 
One  is  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  fair 
subject  of  his  experiments  died  at  an  early 
age. 

Powdered  mummies  being  difficult  to 
procure,  were,  of  course,  considered  most 
valuable  in  medicine.  Sir  T.  Browne, 
alluding  to  this,  says :  *'  Mummy  is  become 
merclumdise,  Mizraim  cures  wounds,  and 
Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams."  Unicom's- 
hom,  powdered,  was  an  antidote  against 
poison ;  but  this  remedy  must  have  been 
very  scarce.  Another  antidote  wluch 
fetched  a  great  price  was  bezoar,  a  con- 
cretion found  in  the  stomachs  of  goats  and 
antelopea 

After  such  remedies  as  these,  it  is  quite 
refreshing  to  turn  to  the  belief  in  May- 
dew.  Ladies  used  to  go  out  on  the  1st 
of  May,  we  are  told,  to  gather  the  dew, 
which  was  supposed  to  ^ve  a  beautiful 
bloom  when  applied  to  their  faces.  Early 
rising  and  country  walks  are  no  bad 
recipes  .for  this ;  but  the  custom  could  not 
have  been  confined  to  the  Ist  of  May,  for 
Pepys,  in  his  diary,  under  date  of  May  28th, 
1667,  says:  "My  wife  away  down  with 
Jane  and  W.  Hewer,  to  Woolwich,  in  order 
to  a  little  ayre,  and  to  lie  there  to-night, 
and  80  to  gather  May-dew  to-morrow 
morning,  which  Mrs.  Turner  hath  taught 
her  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  to  wash 
her  face  with ;  and  I  am  content  with  it" 
Can  we  wonder  that  a  later  generation 
should  believe  in  the  nostrums  of  the 
quack  who  advertised  that  he  *'by  the 
blessing,  cures  the  yellow-jaundice,  green- 
sickness, scurvy,  dropsy,  surfeits,  long  sea- 
voya^s,  campaigns,  etc.,  as  some  people 

that  have  been  lione  these  thirty  years  can 
testify."  *♦    /  J 


AFTER  THE  WBECK. 

What  of  the  ocean's  roar  ? 
The  sea  lies  nniline^  in  the  son, 
The  sparkling  wavelets  leap  and  ran 

To  kiss  the  pebbled  shore ; 
Where  axe  the  waves  that,  mouitains 
Engulfed  last  night  a  goodlv  bark, 
And  drew  her  down  through  waters  dark, 

Beneath  a  sullen  sky  ? 

How  soft  the  west  wind  blows ! 
We,  sitting,  watch  another  ship, 
Whoee  sails,  wide-spreading,  seem  to  dip 

And  curtsy  as  she  goes ; 
And  sailing  outward  from  our  sight, 
How  strong  she  looks,  how  trim  and  gay ! 
How  safe  the  water  seems  to^v, 

For  all  the  wreck  last  nignt  I 

Here,  by  the  dawn  tide  tost, 
Already  doth  the  driftwood  lie ; 
Already  fades  some  mother's  eye, 

With  ai^ish  for  the  lost. 
Yet  earth  rejoices  and  is  gay. 
And  yet,  thooffh  tolls  the  village  bell 
For  strangers  dead  a  deathly  knell, 

The  sea  looks  safe  to-day. 

Give  me  thy  little  hand, 
Rise  up,  dear  heart,  and  let  us  go 
.Through  some  green  lane  when  May  flovec 
blow, 

And  sweeten  all  the  land ; 
Gome,  let  us  wander  out  of  sight 
Of  this  fair-seeming,  treacherous  sea. 
That  speaks  of  wreck  to  thee  and  me, 

For  all  to-day's  deUght. 

It  smiles  beneath  the  sky, 
As  though  its  foamy,  dimpling  waves 
Danced  o*er  delightsome  bowers,  not  graves 

Where  dead  men's  bones  do  lie ; 
It  looks  as  life  looked,  dear,  to  us, 
In  that  glad  morning  of  our  days ; 
When  we  went  forth  in  sunny  ways 

The  world  was  smiling  thus. 

Ah,  love !  we  suffered  wreck ; 
What  angry  winds  and  waters  dark 
Blew  over  and  engulfed  our  bark. 

And  swept  us  from  her  deck ! 
There  was  no  life-boat  to  ^t  out. 
No  spar  to  ding  to,  no  frail  raft 
As  refuge  from  our  drovming  craft, 

By  storm- winds  dashed  about 

No  harbour  from  the  storm. 
No  friendly  hands  stretched  out  to  h'ft 
Our  drowning  fortunes  from  the  drift, 

To  shelter  safe  and  warm  ; 
The  world  forsook  us,  love ;  our  cries 
Died  on  the  wind  of  sordid  strife, 
And  we  looked  helpless,  husband,  wife. 

Into  each  other's  eyes. 

Then  from  despair  was  bom 
A  fonder  love,  a  deeper  trust, 
A  treasure  safe  from  moth  and  rust, 

A  scorn  of  the  world's  acorn ; 
I  lost  my  gold  in  port  and  mart, 
I  lost  my  heritage  of  land ; 
I  found  a  treasure  in  thy  hand. 

And  love's  gold  in  thine  heart 

XiCan  closeri  closer,  dear, 
Now  let  the  tears  drop  if  they  will. 
The  sun  behind  is  shining  still. 

We  bid  a  truce  to  fear ; 
The  night  of  wreck  is  overpast^ 
And  though  we  trust  life's  sea  no  more, 
We  watch  the  vessels  from  the  shore, 

Together  to  the  last. 
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We  have  no  argosies, 
No  stately  ships  to  come  and  go, 
From  lands  of  sun  to  lands  of  snow, 

No  chance  of  worldly  prize ; 
But  I  have  thee,  beneath  the  sun 
Of  all  God*8  creatures  dearest— dear. 
And  thou,  love,  hast  thy  refuge  here. 

Till  all  our  days  he  done  ! 


PLAYING  WITH   FIRE. 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  I. 

To  those  gaests  who  were  in  the  secret, 
Mrs.  Featherstone's  dinner-party  on  Mav 
3rd,  188 — f  was  a  matter  of  no  smaU 
amusement  and  interest;  whilst  even  to 
those  who  were  mere  oatsiders,  and  un- 
acquainted with  more  than  the  superficial 
aspects  of  society,  the  occasion  was  no 
ordinary  one.  Leonard  Dalzell  was  to  be 
present,  after  more  than  a  year's  absence 
from  London,  and  was  to  introduce  his 
wife — ^a  bride  of  two  months'  standing — ^to 
that  small  portion  of  his  friends  who  were 
dining  with  Mrs.  Featherstone. 

Those  who  were  not  behind  the  scenes 
were  yet  a  little  excited  at  the  prospect 
of  meeting  a  man  whose  History  of 
Italian  Literature  had,  by  a  rare  com- 
bination of  beauty  of  style  and  depth  of 
learning,  managed  both  to  captiyate  the 
general  public  and  satisfy  the  learned 
critics,  whilst  the  presence  of  his  bride 
lent  a  certain  air  of  romance  to  the  suc- 
cessful author's  reappearance.  But  to  the 
initiated  the  occasion  was  rendered  doubly 
piquant  by  the  presence  of  a  lady  whom 
surely  no  one  but  Mrs.  Featherstone  would 
have  asked  to  meet  the  bridal  couple. 
Sydonie  Marvel,  who  was  sitting  so  quietly 
and  composedly  in  the  low  armchair, 
talking  with  Sir  Joseph  Towers,  had  been, 
as  everyone  knew,  engaged  for  some 
months  to  Leonard  DalzelL  Everyone 
knewthis  fact — ^that  is,  everyone  who  knew 
anything,  amongst  whom  must  not  be  in- 
cluded the  hostess,  who  was  only  conscious 
of  extreme  delight  at  having  secured  two 
such  eminent  personages  for  one  dinner- 
party. 

More  than  one  pair  of  eyes  glanced  fur- 
tively, but  none  the  less  curiously,  at 
Sydonie  as  the  Dalzells  were  announced, 
but  without  result,  for  she  went  on  un- 
concernedly in  her  talk  with  Sir  Joseph, 
and  only  looked  up  when  Leonard  Dalzell 
made  hu  way  to  her  side. 

She  put  out  her  hand  cordially,  and 
spoke  with  a  certain  suppressed  enthusiasm 
which  marked  her  more  emotional  utter- 
ances. 

*'  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  in  England 


again,  and  to  tell  you  in  person  how  much 
I  have  rejoiced  in  your  success." 

He  bowed  gravely  in  answer;  his  tongue 
was  not  so  ready  as  hers,  and  besides,  she 
had  been  expecting  and  preparing  for  his 
arrival  during  the  whole  time  that  she  had 
been  listening  to  Sir  Joseph's  common- 
places, whilst  he  had  not  had  more  than  a 
moment  in  which  to  compose  himself  to 
meet  her. 

Perhaps  she  guessed  what  kept  him 
silent,  for  she  went  on,  changing  her  tone 
to  one  of  delightfully  easy  friendship : 

"  I  hope  you  are  going  to  stay,  now  that 
you  are  back  in  England.  You  have  been 
veiy  much  missed  I  must  own  that  I 
could  not  bear  to  hear  of  your  going  away 
again." 

Sir  Joseph,  overhearing  the  friendly, 
almost  affectionate,  tone  of  the  little  speech, 
thought  to  himself  how  absurd  people  were 
in  taLdng  as  if  these  two  had  ever  been 
engaged.  Why,  it  was  obvious  that  Miss 
Marvd  cared  nothing  for  Dalzell — which 
possibly  was  the  impression  Miss  Marvel 
intended  to  creata 

It  was  a  strange  experience  for  Leonard 
to  feel  her  hand  once  more  upon  his  arm 
as  they  went  down  to  dinner  together — still 
stranger  to  look  down  the  staircase  to  the 
large  hall  across  which  Mr.  Featherstone 
was  leading  the  bride  in  her  trailing  white 
gown.  The  situation  was  one  which,  a  year 
ago,  he  would  have  declared  to  be  a  hideous 
impossibility,  but  which  now  seemed  bear- 
able and  even  enjoyable.  What  words  of 
passionate  love,  of  angry  reproaches,  had 
passed  between  him  and  this  woman,  who 
was  nothing  to  him  now  but  a  chance 
acquaintance ! 

"  You  were  so  quick  to  congratulate  me 
that  I  am  obliged  to  appear  as  a  mere 
copyist,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  they  were 
seated;  "but  I  incur  the  risk  in  order  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  seen  and  that  I  appre- 
ciate Psyche." 

"  She  is  well  hung,  is  she  not  t "  asked 
his  companion  with  a  pleased  smUe ;  "  but 
tell  me,  did  she  satisfy  you  t" 

Her  voice  was  eager  with  anticipation, 
perhaps  he  felt  a  certain  delight  in  an- 
swering her  in  a  half-jesting  way. 

'<Do  our  own  ideas  ever  satisfy  other 
people  t "  he  asked. 

"  Ah ! "  she  sighed.  "  Don't  wander  off 
into  general  statements  1  I  am  as  vain  and 
egotistical  as  of  old.  I  want  you  to  talk 
about  my  picture,  not  about  pictures  in 
the  abstract" 

Something  in  her  appeal  touched  a  chord 
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in  his  memory,  and  he  dropped  his  half- 
bantering  tone^  and  spoke  to  her  in  a 
simple  straightforward  way. 

''  Well,  if  I  am  to  find  fault  with  Psyche, 
it  is  the  old  fault  that  yon  try  to  show  too 
much.  Everything  in  your  works  has 
some  hidden  meaning — ^you  can't  paint  a 
butterfly  on  a  rose,  and  be  content  with 
the  effect  of  beauty  you  have  created.  You 
must  paint  them  to  represent  some  allegory 
— every  flower  and  every  insect  under 
your  hands  becomes  a  vehicle  for  a  sermon. 
You  ride  the  nineteenth  century  hobby- 
horse of  symbolism  too  hard.  Take  care 
you  do  not  ride  it  to  death." 

Miss  Marvel  listened  very  patiently  to  his 
criticism,  and  seemed  to  consider  carefully 
what  he  had  said : 

"  It  is  Swedenborg,  is  it  not,"  she  asked 
at  length,  "  who  declares  that  the  world 
is  built  by  correspondences,  and  that  all 
outward  things  are  but  types  of  spiritual 
ones  1 " 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  main- 
tained that  or  a  similar  absurdity,"  Leonard 
made  answer  dryly ;  "  and  you  had  best 
beware,  Sydonie,  or  your  passion  for  mys- 
ticism will  land  you  in  Swedenborgianism 
— or  whatever  may  be  its  modem  sub- 
stitute" 

The  name  once  so  familiar  and  so  dear 
had  slipped  involuntarily  from  his  lips.  At 
the  sound  she  looked  up  at  him  quickly 
with  a  pair  of  grey  eyes  thrilling  with 
meaning]  but  she  dropped  them  again 
before  he  had  finished  speaking,  and,  when 
she  answered  him,  her  long  black  lashes 
lay  upon  her  pale  cheeka 

"I  forgive  you  this  time,  but  never 
speak  to  me  again  like  thai" 

Her  tones  lingered  upon  the  word 
"never"  with  warning  emphasis.  Mrs. 
Browning  speaks  of  an  *'apocalyptic  never," 
and  Leonard,  recalling  the  phrase,  felt  that 
there  might  bo  cases  in  which  the  ex- 
pression was  not  overstrained.  He  had 
time  to  consider  its  meaning  and  applica- 
tion, for  Miss  Marvel  did  not  speak  to  him 
again  during  dinner. 

In  the  drawing-room  afterwards  one  or 
two  of  the  ladies  were  amused  to  watch 
Miss  Marvel's  introduction  of  herself  to 
Mrs.  Leonard  Dalzell,  and  to  compare  the 
two  women  as  they  sat  talking  together. 

Sydonie  managed  the  whole  business,  as 
she  did  everything  which  fell  to  her  lot, 
with  perfect  self-possession  and  grace,  and 
without  any  betrayal  of  a  consciousness 
that  she  was  observed— a  fact  of  which  she 
was,  however,  fully  aware. 


"  I  do  not  know  if  your  hniband  has 
mentioned  my  name  to  you  as  that  of  u 
old  friend,  Mrs.  Dalsell  t "  she  said,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand  to  the  bride.  '^Ih&Te 
known  him  for  a  great  mmy  jmn,  bnt  it  is 
quite  possible  that  he  has  never  had  time 
to  tell  you  of  all  his  former  acquaintancei, 
so  I  must  introduce  myself— I  am  Sydonie 
Marvel." 

Her  name  created  less  effoet  than  she 
expected.  The  young  bride  rose  and  took 
her  hand  shyly,  and  rather  awkwaidlj. 

"I  don't  tidok  I  have  ever  heaid  it," 
she  made  answer,  evidently  diTided 
hetween  truth  and  courtesy.  "Butlun 
very  glad  to  know  you." 

"There  is  a  foolish  belief,"  said  Sydonie, 
gathering  courage  from  the  other'a  evidenb 
ignorance  and  embaziassment, "  that  wira 
invariably  dislike  and  distmst  their 
husbands'  old  friends.  I  always  deny  the 
truth  of  those  general  statementii  m  I 
am  sure  they  do  not  apply  in  your  easa" 

Beatrice  Dalzell  said  that  she  hoped 
not,  and  then  relapsed  into  silencei  She 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  happy  hat  con- 
ventional home,  where  aociety  talk  vai 
limited  to  certain  safe  subjects,  and  when 
a  discussion  of  general  principles  wooM 
have  been  considered  as  being  in  veiy  bad 
taste — almost  as  much  so  asadiscuaaoDOs 
religion  or  politics. 

Miss  Marvel  at  once  ttsderatood  her 
companion's  state  of  mind,  and  altered  her 
tone  as  she  sat  down  by  her  side  on  the 
low  sofa 

*<I  think  you  met  Mr.  Dalsdl  abroad 
last  year ;  was  it  in  Switzerland  t" 

"  No ;  we  were  both  in  the  Black  Fot«t 
— at  a  little  village  where  there  was  aonie 
very  good  fishing,  which  both  my  uncle 
and  Mr.  Dalzell  enjoyed." 

"Oh,  he  was  always  a  devoted  fisher- 
man ;  and  you — did  you  fish  t " 

Beatrice  smiled,  showing  a  row  of  teetb 
as  white  and  regular  as  her  comj^ons. 
She  was  as  much  amused  as  a  child  who 
is  startled  at  the  notion  that  you  do  noi 
know  his  nurse's  name,  or  some  other  hc^ 
of  supreme  importance  to  himself. 

"  No,  I  don't  fish,  but  Alison  andl  iised 
to  work  and  read  together.  Alison  is  mj 
sister." 

"  You  are  lucky  to  have  a  aister,"  sigh^^ 
Miss  Marvel ;  she  felt  sure  that  now  shi 
had  found  the  note  to  which  this  qni^^ 
commonplace  nature  would  vibrate,  aii>i 
she  was  a  littie  startled  when  Beatxi^ 
bluntly  asked : 

"  Have  not  you  one  1 " 
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"Oh  yes;  but  we  aro  separated  by 
many,  many  miles  of  sea  and  land." 

Beatrice's  face  softened  into  sympathy ; 
she  had  never  dreamt  that  there  could  be 
a  division  between  sisters,  wider  than  the 
widest  continent,  deeper  than  the  deepest 
sea,  and  Sydonie  was  not  inclined  to 
explaia  She  went  on  with  her  interro- 
gative conversation  which  she  had  her  own 
reasons  for  pursuing. 

"  I  hope  you  enjoyed  the  Black  Forest ; 
did  you  stay  there  long  1 " 

"We  left  on  September  17th— just  after 
we  were  engaged,"  Mrs.  DaJzell  replied, 
with  a  certain  pride  in  her  engagement 

"  Ah,  the  country  must  have  been  looking 
beautiful  then,"  and  Sydonie  made  a  rapid 
calculation.  Her  letter  of  September  13th 
must  have  reached  Leonard  two  days  later, 
and  it  must  have  been  whilst  he  was  still 
smarting  from  the  effects  of  it — or  rather 
when  he  was  crushed  by  the  suddenness 
and  bitterness  of  the  blow,  that  he  had 
rushed  into  this  engagement  Sydonie 
felt  that  her  heart  grew  wanner  to  her 
rival 

When  the  men  came  up  from  the  dining- 
room,  Leonard  paused  near  the  door  to 
look  at  the  two  women  in  conversation 
with  one  another.  They  formed  a  pretty 
picture  as  the  light  fell  upon  their  gracefm 
figures.  No  one  would  have  denied  the 
beauty  of  the  younger  lady.  Beatrice  could 
count  at  least  ten  years  fewer  than  Sydonie ; 
her  features  were  more  regular,  her  cheeks 
more  rounded,  her  colour  brighter;  but 
the  elder  woman  had  a  grace  of  expression 
always  changing,  a  look  of  fragile  delicacy, 
and  an  exquisitely-formed  hand  and  arm, 
which  gave  her  considerable  advantages 
over  her  companion.  She  was  not  dressed 
in  white — as  she  generally  loved  to  be — 
Leonard  noticed  with  surprise,  but  in  some 
soft,  dinging,  black  material,  relieved  here 
and  there  with  bunches  of  exquisite  half- 
blown,  pale-pink  roses,  one  or  two  of  which 
had  dropped  their  petals  ][upon  her  dark 
drapery.  He  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
strangely  charming  before.  What  a  con- 
trast she  was  to  the  stiff  figure  beside  her, 
in  its  fashionably-trimmed  skirts  and  its 
unrelieved  white  1 

Sydonie  had  carefully  studied  her  dress 
for  that  evening,  having  avoided  the  usual 
whiteness  of  her  attire  from  a  desire  to 
escape  comparison  with  a  younger  and 
fairer  rival,  who  would  have  eclipsed  her 
less  brilliant  charms.  But  whatever  her 
motive,  she  had  succeeded  to  perfection — 
in  one  man's  eyes  at  least 


"  I  have  been  talking  to  your  wife,"  she 
said  in  a  low  tone,  when  ho  came  up  to  her 
side ;  "  I  must  tell  you  how  much  I  like 
her.  We  shall  see  a  great  deal  of  one 
another,  I  hope." 

"I  hope  so  too.  It  will  be  a  great 
gratification  to  me  to  feel  that  you  aro 
friends." 

"  And  in  return  will  you  do  something 
for  me  1  Will  you  let  me  feel  that  we  are 
friends  again,  as  we  used  to  be  a  few  years 
ago!" 

Her  voice  sank  lower  as  she  spoke,  but 
he  heard  her  words  and  realised  her  mean- 
ing. There  had  been  in  their  acquaintance 
a  short  space  of  time  when  they  had  not 
been  lovers,  and  she  meant  that  they  wore 
to  return  to  those  days,  before  the  mad- 
ness of  passion  had  disturbed  a  friendship 
neither  too  cordial  nor  too  exacting.  She 
was  honest  in  what  she  asked,  and  he  was 
honest  in  his  promise  that  they  should  be 
friends— with  an  emphasis  upon  the  word 
— as  of  old.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
wilful  blindness,  even  where  the  blindness 
really  shuts  out  all  objects  but  ona 

CHAPTER  II, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mill  were  really  very  well 
satisfied  with  their  niece's  match,  when 
Beatrice  had  told  her  aunt,  in  a  breathless 

hurry,  that  Mr.  Dalzell  had  really and 

then  paused  for  words.  It  was  not  a 
bad  marriage  for  a  girl  with  Beatrice's 
small  fortune,  and,  besides,  Leonard  was 
sure  to  make  his  way  in  tJie  world.  As 
for  the  girl  herself,  she  had  never  thought 
of  his  worldly  position  or  his  wealth,  she 
only  knew  that  he  was  a  great  writer,  and 
one  of  the  best  and  noblest  men  that  ever 
lived. 

''Do  you  think  you  can  love  me, 
Beatrice?"  he  had  asked  gently,  with  a 
tender  look  on  his  expressive  face;  and  his 
angry,  bitter  spirit  had  found  consolation 
in  her  answer. 

He  did  not  pretend  to  himself  that  he 
loved  her,  but  he  meant  to  love  her,  this 
quiet,  gentle,  pretty  creature,  whose  un- 
failing tenderness  was  a  contrast  to  the 
varying  moods  of  the  woman  who  had 
jilted  him,  and  upon  whom  he  had  sworn 
to  revenge  himself. 

His  motives  do  not  seem  admirable  when 
set  down  in  black  and  white,  but  we  may 
be  sure  that  they  were  of  a  very  different 
complexion  when  seen  through  the  atmo- 
sphere of  his  own  mind.  Beatrice  loved 
him,  and  he  meant  to  marry  her  and  make 
her  happy.    She  should  never  have  a  wish 
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ODgratified  that  he  could  fulfil ;  it  would  be 
an  easy  task  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  so 
simple  and  nnexacting  a  nature.  During 
his^  brief  engagement  to  Svdonie  die  haa 
claimed,  if  not  eveiy  hour  of  his  time,  at  all 
events  an  account  of  how  eVexy  hour  was 
spent  She  had  been  jealous  of  his  friends, 
his  pursuits,  his  very  worl^  whilst  Beatrice, 
in  her  northern  home,  was  satisfied  with  a 
short  weekly  letter,  and  tiie  outline  of  his 
doings.  He  realised  the  vast  difference 
between  the  passionate  love  of  a  woman  of 
genius  and  the  girlish  attachment  of  a 
commonplace  nature,  and  congratulated 
himself  on  the  fact  that  Beatrice  could 
neither  give  nor  claim  the  deeper  feelings 
of  an  intense  emotion*  From  all  of  whidi 
it  may  be  concluded  that  Mr.  Dakell, 
although  a  man  of  considerable  literary 
power  and  increasing  literary  reputation, 
was  not  deeply  skillea  in  the  secrets  of  the 
human  heart,  or  fully  capable  of  discrimi- 
nating between  the  closely  idlied  effects  of 
love  and  vanity. 

The  inevitable  result  which  follows  all 
selfish  acts  dogged  Leonard's  married  Ufa 
He  was  disappointed  in  its  effects  upon  his 
happiness  and  peace  of  mind,  and  as  these 
were  all  that  he  had  considered  in  the  step 
he  had  taken,  it  is  obvious  that  tiie  nmtter 
was  a  failure.  He  was  too  generous  to 
accuse  his  wife  of  anything  but  a  passive 
share  in  the  disaster,  and  he  was  genuinely 
glad  that  she  showed  herself  so  contented 
and  comfortable  in  circumstances  which 
became  every  day  more  wearisome  to  him. 

*'  Does  not  Mrs.  Dalzell  find  the  time  at 
Hendon  hang  very  heavily  on  her  hands  t " 
asked  Sydonie  of  him  one  day,  as  he  was 
lounging  on  a  divan  in  her  studio,  watching 
herpainting. 

He  had  fallen  back  into  his  old  friendly 
habit  of  looking  in  at  all  hours  of  tiie  day, 
to  criticise  her  work  and  advise  her  as  to 
its  progress. 

*<  Mrs.  Dalzell,"  he  replied  with  cheerful 
carelessness,  "is  occupied  with  her  house- 
hold affaira  There  is  not  a  single  duty 
that  she  ever  leaves  undone,  and  these 
occupy  her  from  morning  till  evening." 

Sydonie  was  satisfied  with  his  reply. 
It  reduced  her  rival  to  dimensions  of 
a  comfortably  commonplace  sort,  whilst 
seeming  to  acknowledge  ner  merits. 

Beatrice  and  she  had  interchanged  calls, 
but  there  was  little  to  produce  intimacy  or 
even  friendship  between  them ;  as  Sydonie 
put  it,  there  was  no  rapprochement; 
different  tastes,  different  interests,  different 
habits,  formed  a  wide  gulf,  which  there  was 


no  keen  desire  on  either  side  to  bridge 
over,  nor  was  Leonard  dedtoos  of  pro- 
moting a  friendship  which  might  inTolre 
painfiu  complications  both  for  Um  and  for 
his  wife,  who  could  only  soSet  it  aoy 
explanation  of  the  former  relationB  between 
him  and  Miss  Marvel.    Meantime  he  saw 
Sydonie  often ;  he  came  to  London  every 
day  to  his  club  or  to  the  British  Moiemn, 
as  Beatrice  quite  understood,  and  u  was 
the  case — only  his  dub  was  within  a  bal!-  ; 
hour^s  walk  of  Sydonie's  studio,  and  bu&j  '• 
of  the  hours  he  spent  in  the  readingToooi  < 
of  the  Museum  were  employed  in  looking  |. 
out  some  detail  of  architecture  or  oostoDc 
for  his  artist  friend,  to  whom  he  sunt  tben  \\ 
pa]r  a  hurried  visit  for  tiie  purpose  of  ex  n 
plainine  the  result  of  his  researches.  To  l 
both  of  them  these  meetines  became  the  | 
most  important  part  of  the  oay ;  nowtbu  i 
he  was  married  he  felt  that  he  was  inconiog , 
no  risk  either  for  her  or  for  hhiudf,  ^ 
and  she  fhllv  enjoyed  that  liberty  of  action 
which  the  last  quarter  of  the  nmeteenth 
century  has  allowed  freely  to  women  with 
a  career.     There  was  a  piquancy  girento 
Leonard's  visits,  by  the  very  fact  thai  they 
were  unknown  or  unwelcome  to  his^  wife, 
and  Svdonie  could  not  resist  the  triumpli 
of  finding  herself,  at  thirty,  more  aedactiTe 
than  a  rival  ten  years  her  junior. 

As  to  Beatrice,  she  would  as  soon  hate  i, 
suspected  her  husband  of  paying  too  nocb  ^ 
attention  to  another  wonum  as  of  smother- 
ing her  in  her  sleep,  or  atealmg  and  pawn- 
ing her  few  jewels.  If  she  sometimes  felt 
that  married  life  was  wanting  in  that  per 
fectness  of  confidence  of  which  she  h«l 
dreamt,  she  sternly  repressed  the  thonght, 
declaring  to  herself  that  any  failure  moit 
be  the  result  of  her  own  want  of  power  to 
understand  her  husband's  wider  views  and 
aims. 

When  he  stayed  away  late  bto  tbe 
night  she  would  never  own  even  to  hers^ 
that  the  hours  were  long  and  lonely,  v^ 
she  always  met  him  wim  a  snulecH  v«^ 
come  which  might  well  have  won  his  heait 
if  he  had  not  grown  to  consider  i* 
mechanical — a  word  he  was  fond  of  appij* 
ing  mentaUy  to  her  actions.  She  was  nij 
busy  during  his  absence;  she  spent  loo^ 
hours  in  her  little  garden,  which  bloomed 
like  a  small  Eden  under  her  efibrts ;  »£ 
paid  and  received  the  numerous  dutj-c^ 
which  were  expected  of  her,  and  she  U^-*- 
to  know  some  of  her  poorer  neighboari 
intimately.  She  was  not  a  clever  or » 
cultivated  woman,  but  she  was  never  *= 
idle  one. 
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Oneconfesfiion  which  she  had  madeshortly 
after  her  marriage  had  at  first  annoyed 
her  hiuband.  She  owned  to  him  that  she 
poaitiyely  disliked  music — a  fact  sufficiently 
lamentable  in  itself,  as  proving  her  de- 
ficiency of  intellectaal  sympathy,  bat  one 
which  became  doubly  pitiable  when  openly 
avowed,  as  proving  her  absolute  ignorance 
of  what  the  world  expects  from  the  wife 
of  such  a  man  as  Dalzell.  He  grew,  how- 
ever, to  regard  her  weakness  more  com- 
placently as  the  summer  rolled  by,  and  he 
would  leave  her  to  go  to  the  opera  or  some 
of  the  concerts  in  which  he  passionately 
delighted. 

'*  Shall  you  go  alone  1 "  she  asked  some- 
times with  the  fearlessness  of  absolute  con- 
fidence. "I  am  tiinid  you  will  find  it 
dull" 

"I  am  going  to  meet  Mrs.  Marshall  and 
her  cousin,"  ne  would  reply  carelessly, 
without  explaining  that  her  cousin  was 
Sydonie  Marvel 

The  inevitable  result  was  delayed  by  the 
general  rush  from  London  in  the  month  of 
August,  but  the  delay  did  notiiing  to  open 
Leonard's  eyes  to  the  peril  of  his  position; 
it  only  proved  to  him  how  absolutely  neces- 
sary Sydonie's  sympathy  and  Sydonie's 
society  was  to  his  life. 

He  rushed  back  to  London  on  some 
frivolous  pretext,    and  then  hurried  to 
Devonshire,  where  he  had  heard  she  was 
sketching.    He  would  only  stay  a  dav  with 
her  before  he  returned  to  the  Norm ;  all 
the   vague   jealousies   and   uncertainties 
which  had   haunted  him  before  having 
become  living  realities  since  he  had  seen 
Bowles,  the  Landscape  painter,  in  constant 
and  welcome  attendance  upon  her  and  her 
cousin.     His   jealousy  was  irritated  and 
kept  alive  by  ms  consciousness  that  he  had 
absolutely  no  right  to  the  feeling,  which 
yet  served  to  brine  Sydonie  perpetually 
to    his    mind.     When    he   met   her  in 
October  he  was   indignant   because  she 
spoke  enthusiastically  of  her  holiday.   She 
enjoyed  the  tribute  involved  in  the  dark 
looks  and  depreciatory  words  with  which 
lie  answered  her  outbursts  of  delight  about 
Devonshire  and  its  beauties,  but^  as  time 
went  on,  she  beean  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
evident    strengUi    of    his    feelings,    and 
decided  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.    She 
was  wantingneither  in  sense  nor  generosity, 
although  her  vanity  had  for  a  time  pre- 
vented her  from  deriving  any  benefit  from 
either     quality,    and    she    was    resolved 
to  bring  to  an  end  a  complication  which 
threatened  to  become  punful  and  com- 


promising. The  conclusion  was  not»  how- 
ever, exactly  according  to  her  programme. 
It  was  one  November  evening  as  they 
were  chattine  together,  that  she  suddenly 
rose  and  said  to  him,  without  any  wam^ 
ing: 

"Now,  Mr.  Dalzell,  you  are  to  go,  if 
you  please.  I  never  get  any  work  done 
while  you  are  here,  and  besides — — " 

He  stood  up  in  his  turn,  and  spoke  in 
solemn  answer  to  her  flippant  words : 

"So  you  are  going  to  send  me  away 
again  1  Ton  did  it  once  before — do  you 
remember  1  Have  we  not  both  had  cause 
enough  to  regret  that  the  process  must  be 
repeated  1 " 

She  did  not  answer;  her  face  turned 
whiter  than  its  wont,  and  her  hands 
trembled  a  little. 

"Sydonie,"  he  went  on,  forgetful  of 
everything  but  the  woman  before  him, 
"  you  know  you  loved  me  then — ^youknow 

iron  love  me  now— «just  as  I  have  never 
oved,  and  never  shall  love,  any  woman 
but  you." 

The  silence  which  fell  upon  them  was 
verv  hard  to  break.  If  life  be  regarded  as 
a  drama,  there  are  moments  when  the 
actors  must  long  for  a  curtain  to  fall  and 
bring  their  scene  to  a  creditable  dose. 
Both  the  man  and  woman  felt  that  credit 
far  from  them  as  they  stood  together  in 
that  accusing  silence. 

"  Oo,"  she  said  at  last ;  "  go  at  once  1  I 
will  write  to  you  to-morrow.'" 

He  obeyed  her,  and  went  out  into  the 
darkness. 

It  was  the  next  evening  when  ho  was  at 
dinner  with  his  wife  that  the  letter  was 
handed  to  him,  but  it  was  not  until 
Beatrice  had  beenlongin  bed  and  asleep  that 
he  opened  it  as  he  sat  by  the  fire  in  his 
study.  What  he  had  hoped  or  feared  he 
hardly  knew,  but  the  letter  was^  one  to 
quicken  his  sense  of  shame  and  his  desire 
K>r  better  things. 

"I  might  dare  much  to  remain  your 
friend,"  wrote  Sydonie :  "  the  slander  of 
the  world  and  even  my  own  accusing 
conscience.  I  would  bear  both  one  and 
the  other  if  I  felt  that  I  made  your  life  a 
brighter  and  happier  one  by  allowing  you 
to  come  and  see  me — by  giving  you  that 
sympathy  and  help  which  you  seem  to 
need  so  sorely.  But  there  are  other  con- 
siderations which  must  outweigh  even  my 
yearning  to  fulfil  in  part  all  that  I  once 
hoped  to  be  to  you.  In  this  unhappy  aff'air 
of  your  marriage  there  is  only  one  really 
innocent  actor.    I,  by  my  impulsive  letter; 
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you,  by  your  equally  impolsive  engagement; 
have  both  deserved  to  suffer — al&ough  not 
80  deeply  as  we  suffer  now — ^but  your  wile 
has  absolutely  nothing  with  which  to 
reproach  hencul  The  more  I  am  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  your  statement  that  you  do 
not  love  hoTi  that  you  never  haye  loved  her 
— and  I  do  believe  it  absolutely — ^the  more 
urgently  do  I  feel  that  we  boUi  owe  her  a 
terrible  debt»  and  that  we  must  spare  her  at 
any  cost  of  additional  suffering  to  ourselves. 
For  that  reason  I  bid  you  go  away  for  a 
time,  and  keep  away  from  me  untQ  you  feel 
that  you  can  look  upon  me  as  what  I 
am  and  always  shall  be  till  death — ^your 
friend,  S.  M." 

As  he  finished  the  letter  he  groaned  aloud. 
Every  word  he  read  seemed  to  prove  the 
worth  of  the  woman  he  had  lost,  and  to  show 
the  generosity  and  beauty  of  her  souL  It 
never  occurred  to  him  tiiat  the  very  oppor- 
tunity for  generosity  may  be  a  proof  that 
its  finer  forms  are  lacking,  or  that  one 
woman  could  wish  for  no  sweeter  vengeance 
upon  another  than  thus  to  plead  her  suc- 
cessful rival's  claim  to  pity  and  forbearance. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

When  Leonard  stated  his  suddenly- 
formed  determination  of  a  solitary  three 
weeks'  walking  tour  in  Yorkshire,  he  was 
careful  to  suggest  to  his  wife  that  she  should 
have  her  sister  with  her  for  a  few  days,  as 
he  was  afraid  she  might  be  lonely ;  but  she 
answered  him  with  a  smile : 

"  Oh  no  I  I  have  plenty  to  do,  Leonard. 
I  shall  be  all  right,  but  I  am  afiraid  you  will 
find  it  very  dufl." 

She  knew  little  of  the  companion  which 
tramped  by  her  husband's  side  along  the 
sea-cliffs  and  across  the  dreary  Yorkshire 
moors.  A  man  must^  when  he  finds  himself 
alone  with  Nature,  think  out  those  personal 
problems  he  has  been  shirking  or  avoiding ; 
and  Leonard,  at  the  end  of  his  three  weeks' 
tour,  was  healthier  in  mind  and  body  than 
he  had  been  before.  He  wrote  two  or 
three  times  to  his  wife,  but  he  was  careful 
to  give  her  no  address  where  she  could  com- 
municate with  him — he  was  resolute  in  his 
determination  to  be  alon& 

When  at  the  beginning  of  December  he 
let  himself  into  his  little  hsJl  in  the  early 
twilight,  his  heart  was  full  of  the  many 
hours  of  suffering  and  endurance  which 
yet  lay  before  him,  but  he  did  not  shrink 
from  the  future,  for  he  was  conscious  of  a 
certain  subdued  pleasure  in  the  struggle, 
and,  besides,  he  was  resolved  that  noUiing 


should  separate  him  finally  and  entirely 
from  Sydonia  He  opened  the  diawbg- 
room  door  gently  and  looked  in;  the  fin 
was  low  in  the  gnte,  and  for  Hie  nujme&t 
he  was  unable  to  distinguish  his  wife; 
then  ha  saw  her  leaning  back  in  her  am- 
chair,  her  felt  hat  onher  lap,  her  head  tbiown 
back,  and  her  eyes  closed.  Something  in 
her  attitude  was  unfamiliar  to  him,  and 
he  said  gently  in  a  startled  voice : 

'<  Beatrice  1" 

She  woke  suddenly  with  a  soimd  be- 
tween a  sob  and  a  scream,  and  then  sit 
upright  without  speaking. 

*'  Beatrice  dear,  have  I  startled  you ) " 

She  rose  to  her  feet  as  she  asaveied 
him: 

"  Oh  no,  na  Is  it  you,  Leonard— hate 
you  come  back  ?  Are  you  better  for  yom 
tript" 

Was  it  only  the  surprise  that  made  kf 
voice  so  unfamiliar  to  her  hnsbandf 

"Beatrice,  what  is  wrong  1" he  asked 
as  he  took  her  himd  in  his^  It  bnmtba 
fingers  as  it  lay  there  paaaively. 

"Nothing,  Leonard  —  nothing.  Yoa 
would  like  some  tea,  would  you  nott" 

As  she  spoke  she  moved  towards  U» 
bell,  but»  before  she  reached  it,  she  swayed 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  Leonard  was  not 
in  time  to  catch  her,  but  he  knelt  in  u 
agony  of  terror  beside  the  prostrate  tad 
motionless  figure.  How  the  seryantsaod 
the  doctor  came  he  never  knew,  but  1» 
suddenly  was  aware  that  the  rocHn  was 
brilliantly  lighted,  and  that  busy  hands ! 
were  bringing  Beatrioe  back  to  life. 

"  A  touch  of  low  fever,  caught  in  tmt 
of  her  visits  to  the  cottages,"  was  the  doe 
tor's  verdict  next  morning.  **  Mrs.  DakeU 
is  so  young  and  strong  that  the  natt^ 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  serious  ona'^ 

But  as  the  days  went  on  bis  tone  altered; 
he  had  never  seen  so  litde  power  of  rally 
ing  in  any  young  patient;  tiiere  seemed 
to  have  been  some  terrible  shock  to  ^i 
nervous  system — could  Mr.  Dalaell  gi^ 
him  any  information  1 

^  With  a  sinking  heart  Mr.  Daleell  n^^ 
his  enquiries  of  the  servants,  who  ve^^ 
however,  not  able  to  give  him  any  '^' 
telligenoe,  further  than  Uie  fact  that  erer 
since  his  departure,  Mrs.  Dalzell  had  com 
plained  of  terrible  neuralgia — had  eaU^ 
little  or  nothing,  and  haa  spent  wbol^ 
hours  of  the  night  pacing  up  and  io'^ 
the  room — *^  to  quiet  the  pain,  sir,  as  ^ 
said,"  the  respectable  middle-aged  hots^ 
maid  had  added  with  tears  in  her  ejes. 
"although  it  stood  to   reason  that  sie 
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couldn't  get  better  aa  loi^  as  she  didn't  eat 
or  sleep,  and  kept  ti£ing  those  long 
walks,  tor  she  would  go  out  every  day,  and, 
judging  by  her  boots,  must  have  walked 
miles." 

Leonard's  conscience  left  him  no  peac& 
He  sought  anxiously  for  some  token  of 
that  which  he  dreaded  to  discover.  He 
questioned  the  servants  as  to  his  wife's 
visitors  and  the  letters  she  had  received — 
the  doctor's  enquiry  justified  him  in 
making  the  closest  inquisition — but  he 
was  unsuccessful  in  his  work,  although  he 
gave  up  to  it  every  moment  he  could 
spare  from  the  sick-room.  He  was  a  most 
tender,  watchful  nurse,  and  Dr.  Giles  was 
almost  justified  in  his  remark  to  his  wife 
that  Leonard  was  the  best  husband  h^  had 
ever  seen,  and  that  he  only  hoped  Mrs. 
Dalzell  had  appreciated  him.  For  Beatrice 
showed  but  little  consciousness  of  his 
presence,  sometimes  smiling  family  when 
he  spoke  to  her,  but  generally  lying  in  a 
stupor,  watching  the  leafless  vine-branches 
which  beat  against  her  window-pane. 

She  was  a  most  obedient  patient,  never 
complaining,  and  always  ready  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  those  about  her — only 
she  would  not  speak.  It  seemed  as  if 
speech  was  an  effort  beyond  her  powers. 

'*Beaty  dear,"  asked  her  husband  one 
day  as  he  sat  by  her  side,  ''has  anvthing 
happened  to  alarm  or  grieve  you  whilst  I 
was  away  1 " 

She  only  shook  her  head,  nor  could  his 
searching  enquiries  win  from  her  any  word 
or  any  sign  but  that. 

At  last  he  could  bear  no  longer  his  own 
agony  of  doubt.  He  decided  to  dis- 
cover the  truth.  Kneeling  by  her  side, 
where  he  could  see  her  colourless  face  and 
closed  eyes,  he  asked  her  (so  cruel  may  a 
man  become  under  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  misdeeds) : 

"Beatrice,  you  seem  venr  lonely  and 
dull  with  no  one  but  me.  Would  you  like 
someone  to  sit  with  you  ?  SbaU  I  ask 
Sydonie  Marvel  to  come  t " 

His  dry  lips  would  hardly  form  the 
name,  but  its  utterance  did  not  affect  that 
impassive  face  for  a  moment. 

Beatrice  gently  shook  her  head,  and  then 
said,  after  a  pause : 

"  I  should  like  to  have  Alison." 

Leonard  was  deeply  thankful  for  the 
calmness  which  exorcised  his  haunting 
dread,  and  felt,  too,  with  a  little  throb  of 
self-justification,  that  the  only  wish  his 
wife  had  expressed  was  one  in  relation  to 
her  sister,  not  to  himself. 


Alison  came,  and  Beatrice  was  con- 
tented; but  her  content  did  not  show 
itself  in  words,  only  the  smile  came  a  little 
oftener  to  her  lips.    She  spoke  once : 

"Love  me  always.  Ally  dear — even 
afterwards." 

And  this  was  the  only  consciousness  she 
showed  of  the  swiftly  approaching  end, 
which  those  around  her  expected  day  by 
day. 

Once,  indeed,  Alison  heard  her  murmur, 
"It  is  better  so — ^it  is  better  aoj"  but 
when  she  bent  closer  over  her  sister, 
Beatrice  opened  her  eyes,  and  looking  at 
her,  said  distinctly,  "  Always  be  good  to 
Leonard,  Alison,  for  he  has  been  very  kind 
to  me,"  as  if  she  feared  that  the  murmured 
words  might  have  done  him  wrong. 

This  protest  was  the  last  her  faithful 
heart  brought  to  her  trembling  lips.  In  a 
few  more  days  the  sisters  were  separated 
by  a  veil  which  Alison  could  not  pierce. 

"  You  must  comfort  yourself,  Leonard, 
by  feeling  that  you  had  made  her  happy/' 
sobbed  Alison  through  her  tears,  "and 
remember  it  was  the  last  thing  she  said 
to  me." 

And  so  strange  a  contradiction  is  human 
nature  that  the  very  fact  which  ought  to 
have  been  the  sharpest  sting  to  his  grief 
was,  in  fact,  a  consolation  to  him. 

He  turned  his  back  at  once  upon  England 
and  his  past.  He  did  not  even  attempt  to 
see  Sydonie,  for  the  dead  Beatrice  was  a 
restraint  upon  him  which  the  living  wife 
had  never  been.  Only  he  wrote  a  few 
lines,  and  posted  them  on  the  day  he 
started  for  Marseilles.  The  contents  were 
simply  these  lines : 

"I  am  leaving  home  for  a  year.  In 
twelve  months  I  shall  return." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  conventional  year  of  mourning  was 
nearly  over,  and  Mr.  Dalzell  was  back  in 
England.  Hb  first  visit  was  to  Sj^donie, 
and,  that  over,  he  returned  to  his  own 
home,  which  he  had  left  on  that  walking- 
tour,  just  twelve  months  before,  under  the 
shadow  of  a  hopeless  and  desperate  love. 
As  he  paced  up  and  down  his  study,  there 
was  no  thought  of  his  dead  wife  in  his 
heart  His  whole  being  was  occupied  with 
Sydonie.  He  still  felt  the  clasp  of  her 
hand  inhia;  her  eyes  still  looked  into  his ; 
her  words  still  lingered  in  hi9  ears. 

I  tell  you  I  paoe  up  and  down 

This  ffarret  orowned  with  lovers  best  crown, 

And  feasted  with  love's  perfect  feast. 

He   began  quoting  the  words   almost 
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onconscioiuly,  and  then  broke  short  with  a 
happy  langh. 

"My  Sydoniel  So  far  from  killing 
'  body  and  8onI|  and  hope  and  fame/  you 
will  help  me  to  the  perfection  of  all — ^my 
dear,  dear  love  ! " 

He  was  too  much  agitated  to  write  or 
read  to-night.  He  would  look  over  her 
letters  —  those  letters  which  had  lain 
untouched  since  he  had  received  and  shut 
away  her  last  words,  bidding  him  forget 
his  love  for  her.  With  a  happy  smile  at 
the  contrast  between  now  and  then,  ha 
unlocked  his  writing-table  drawer,  and 
opened  it  But  his  mood  suddenly  changed, 
for  the  letters,  instead  of  lying  in  an  orderly 
heap,  were  loosed  from  their  band,  and 
were  scattered  about  the  drawer.  One  lay 
open,  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  down  half- 
read.  With  the  terrible  consciousness  of 
a  man  who  feels  the  first  cold  wave  from  a 
rushing  tide  which  will  ultimately  swallow 
up  ana  destroy  him,  he  rane  the  belL  The 
housemaid  who  answered  it  was  startled 
at  his  look,  and  still  more  at  the  imperious 
manner  with  which  he  pointed  to  the 
drawer. 

"Who  has  touched  this  during  my 
absence  ?  The  papers  have  been  disturbed." 

"  No  one  has  been  near  it,  sir.  I  have 
never  left  the  house — ^no,  not  for  an  hour 
— since  you  went  away." 

"  Someone  must  have  touched  it,  I  tell 
you." 

The  maid  looked  pu22led;  then  her 
brow  cleared. 

"  Oh,  sir — ^yes.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  it 
was  Mrs.  DakeU.  One  day,  whilst  you 
was  away,  she  said  she  was  going  to  put 
your  papers  tidy  for  you,  and  I  saw  her 
begin  at  that  table." 

"  It  could  not  have  been  so,"  he  said, 
struggling  with  his  deadly  sense  of  cer- 
tainty ;  "  the  drawer  was  locked." 

"  She  said  one  of  her  keys  opened  it, 
sir,  and  I  dare  say  she  forgot  to  put  the 
things  tidy,  as  she  was  taken  ill  just  after- 
wards." 

He  signed  to  her  to  leave  him — ^he  knew 
she  spoke  the  truth — ^there  was  no  need 
for  him  to  search  for  the  little  bunch 
Beatrice  had  carried  about  with  so  much 
housewifely  pride ;  no  need  to  fit  one  of  her 
keys  and  turn  it  in  the  lock ;  for  he  knew 
all  that  had  happened  as  clearly  as  if  he 
had  stood  at  her  side  and  seen  her  frozen 
look  of  terror  as  she  read  those  words  of 
his.  There  they  all  were— Sydonie's  love- 
letters,  with  the  last  which  she  wrote  to 
him  two  days  before  he  had  spoken  his  first 


words  of  love  to  Beatrice,  besring  the  ill- 
fated  witness  of  its  date.  He  Beemed  by 
the  exaltation  of  his  feeling  to  lealue  wlul 
she  must  have  lufiered  when  Ab  stood 
where  he  was  standing  now.  Adistuit 
footstep  roused  him ;  he  remembered  how 
she  had  paced  up  and  down  her  room  "to 
quiet  the  pain,"  and  he  knew  now  sguBst 
what  pain  she  had  struggled— what  pun 
she  hiM  carried  with  her  into  the  alence 
of  the  grava 

Sydonie's  last  letter  lay  open,  as  if  the 
reader  had  dosed  the  drawer  upon  itjTuuUe 
to  finish  or  to  touch  it ;  but  those  woijs, 
"  The  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  truthrf 
your  statement  that  you  do  not  lore  her 
— ^that  you  never  have  loved  her,''  stand 
him  in  the  face,  and  he  could  gaess  viDi 
what  terrible  significance  they  most  bsT8 1' 
blazed  out  to  his  wifa     He MupoaUt , 
knees  with  his  head  upon  his  hands,  foite  , 
realisedi  or  thought  he  realised,^  all  tiie , 
suffering  he  had  inflicted  upon  an  izmooest 
heart,  whose  only  fimlt  had  been  its  lore 
for  him.    He  thought  he  realised  all;  W 
to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  soffering 
which  lie  in  a' human  soul  onemTUtdiiie 
something  of  its  purity  and  singleness  of 
purpose.    Nevertheless  his  agony  was  &  \ 
sharp  one;  he  seemed  to  look  at  the  pist 
in  a  different  light— to  see  his  condact  ss  Ji 
must  have  lodrod    to    her  whose  heiit 
had  broken  when  she  understood  it   He 
pushed  tiie  drawer  suddenly  and  lOQ^ 
away;  as  he  did  so  something  round  a&d 
glittering  rolled  from  amongst  the  papcR 
and  fell  to  the  floor.     He  picked  it  ^ 
mechanically  and  laid  it  in  the  palm  of  ji^ 
hand.    Ashedidsohe  saw  itwasUa^' 
wedding-ring,  for  which  he  remembered 
he  had  instituted  a  vain  sesirch.   Hebe* 
how  it  came  there :  before  Death  had  p- 
nounced  its  final  and  irreyocable  decR<i 
Beatrice  had  separated  herself  from  his^ 
And  then,  remembering  the  smile  on  ihm 
pale  Ups-Hdlent  now  for  ever — ^wWdikifi 
never  opened  to  accuse  or  to  reproach  )i^ 
he  cried  aloud  in  his   anguish  for  eoio^ 
sign  of  forgiveness  from  one  who 
not  answer  him. 


There  is  a  second  Ifrf.  Dalsell  now,  ^ 
occupies  her  position  far  more  woiti^i^J 
than  her  predecessor,  whilst  from  tk 
world's  memory  the  fact  of  Beatnce's  ^ 
tence  has  almost  faded.  It  knows  mnc^ 
however,  of  Leonard's  successes,  and  pK^^ 
of  his  disappointments  than  he  imagm^ 
but  it  does  not  guess  the  real  bitten:^ 
of  lus  life  or  the  readiness  widi  whic^^ 
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would  sacrifice  alike  his  success  and  hla 
bappinesa  to  hear  three  words  from  lips 
that  were  once  indifferent  to  him. 


REFORMED  WRITING. 


The  admission  of  a  system  of  phono- 
graphy into  the  already  plethoric  carrica- 
fom  of  the  London  School  Board,  together 
with  the  deep  and  abiding  interest  evinced 
by  the  youth  of  our  great  towns  in  the 
acquirement  of  the  art  of  shorthand,  point 
most  clearly  to  a  swift  advance  of  public 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  reform  of  the 
present  mode  of  writing.  The  first  of  these 
two  signs  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the 
attitude  of  a  great  authoritative  body 
towards  the  movement ;  the  second  will  be 
at  once  evident  to  those  who  have  the 
habit  of  observation,  apart  from  the  mere 
perus^  of  statistical  information  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject,  and  by  many  will 
be  considered  of  much  greater  weight  and 
&r  higher  importance  tnan  the  first. 

We  will  take  the  instance  of  London  as 
an  unerring  mirror  of  the  provinces. 

A   knowledge  of  shorthand  is  fast  be- 
coming   an  essential   in   the   mercantile 
service  of  London.  Without  it  a  young  man, 
however  capable  in  other  respects,  stands 
at  a  serious  disadvantage ;  vntii  it  he  com- 
mands an  ampler  salary,  and  occupies  an 
immensely  superior  position  in  the  great 
raca     It  is  astonishmg,  nevertheless,  that 
of  the  many  thousands  who  make  the  art  an 
'    object  of  study,  so  few  are  really  competent 
and  trustworthy  writers.    Speed  is,  beyond 
all  cavil,  the  sole  and  guiding  desideratum 
of  the  art ;  but  where  we  have  one  man 
qualified  to  follow  every  syllable  articulated 
by  such  a  notoriously  '<  easy "  speaker  as 
the  Premier,  there  are  crowds  who,  though 
approaching  the  task  with  ^' every  confi- 
dence," would  discover  that  they  had  not 
enough  of    that    wholesome  commodity, 
backed  up  by  a  modicum  of  abilitv,  to 
carry  them  Uxrough.    If,  as  is  insisted,  the 
average  rate   of  public  speaking  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  words  per  minute 
(and  this  is  under  the  mark),  two-thirds  of 
that  fiigore  about  represent  the  record  of 
the  fourth  estate.    Verbatim  reporting  is 
xnaDifestly  on  the  decline,  chiefly  by  reason 
of  its  not  being  required  except  for  private 
and  official  purposes ;  and  to  some  extent 
on  account  of  forensic  incapacity.    It  is 
allowed  that  shorthand,  whatever  its  per- 
fection as  an  art,  has  not  kept  in  the  front 
in  the  matter  of  sneed. 


The  accusation  is  a  painful  one  to  make, 
and  the  sin  a  sad  one  to  admits  but  the 
English,  as  a  nation,  are  wholly  behind 
Continental  peoples  in  ordinary  longhand 
writing.  In  fine,  we  have  not  a  sufficiency 
of  manual  dexterity ;  in  this  electric  age, 
the  grand  old  accomplishment  of  good  pen- 
manship is  accorded  a  cold  shoulder.  The 
"hand"  of  an  Eton  lad  is  an  emphatic 
disgrace  to  him  and  his  teachers ;  that  of 
a  l^ard-school  boy  poor  enough  to  call  up 
a  tear.  Doubtless  .this  will  remain  so 
whilst  the  present  iniquitous  fashion  of 
illegibility  flourishes  in  the  van  of  the 
community.  Mr.  Gladstone's  writing  is 
bad  enough,  but  he  was  wholly  eclipsed  by 
the  late  Dean  Stanley,  who  enjoyed  the 
melancholy  distinction  of  being  the  abso- 
lutely worst  writer  of  his  day.  What 
kind  of  figures  these  two  eminent  men 
would  have  cut  as  shorthand  writers — or 
rather  writers  of  shorthand — ^it  is  impos- 
sible to  telL  One's  longhand  is  a  sure 
indication  of  stenographic  power ;  legibility 
and  speed  in  the  former  invariably  charac- 
terise the  latter.  But  as  the  combination 
is  rare — as  a  good  plain  long  hand  mostly 
means  loss  of  speed,  and  legibility  is  often- 
times sacrificed  to  speed — ^the  average  is 
bound  to  remain  poor  in  both  long  and 
short  hands. 

Passing  by  the  theory  that  the  reforma- 
tion of  our  spelling  should  and  must  go 
hand-in-hand  with  that  of  our  writing, 
and  in  the  conviction  that  under  the  aegis 
of  Professor  Skeat  and  Mr.  Max  MiiUer 
the  controversy  will  not  be  allowed  to 
slumber  for  want  of  ventilation,  we  are 
content  for  the  present  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  question  of  the  writing  reform.  At 
the  outset  it  should  be  oistinctly  and 
unequivocally  held,  that  in  so  drastic  a 
change  as  the  revolution  of  a  national 
ortho^phy,  the  proper  pasturage  of  first 
principles  is  at  the  side  of  the  cradle.  The 
boy  of  sixteen,  having  been  taught  that 
t,  h,  o,  u,  g,  h,  t,  speUs  ''  thought,"  and 
finding  that  the  vast  mass  of  ms  fellow- 
count^men  have  been  moulded  in  the 
same  groove,  is  tacitly  content  to  go  down 
to  his  grave  supremely  ignorant  of  Fono- 
typic  monstrosities  and  spelling  reform. 
Equally  the  matured  man,  though  laudably 
anxious  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  him- 
self and  his  fdlow-creatures  as  the  oppor- 
tunity arises,  is  far  too  conservative  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  *'  Dher  ar  meni 
utikelz  in  Magna  Karta  ov  dhe  grdtest 
valiu  tu  InggUshmen ;  but  the  thirty-ninth 
and  fortieUi  ar  lukt  ilpon  az  dhe  most 
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yiisfol  ta  dhe  k^ntri,  and  az  dhe  korner- 
ston  ov  dhe  reits  and  liberUz  ov  Ingglish- 
men." 

From  the  days  of  Cicero  downwards 
men  have  given  anxions  attention  to- 
wards the  abbreviation  of  the  cumbersome 
methods  of  transferring  thought  and  speech 
to  paper.  In  this  country  alone  some 
hundreds  of  systems  of  shorthand  have 
at  times  seen  the  light;  treatises  without 
number  have  been  written  in  furtherance 
of  the  reform,  and  every  day  inventors  are 
busy  and  the  popular  Press  clamorous  but 
sceptical  And  yet  the  visible  result  of 
all  this  is  by  no  means  worthy  of  the  a^es 
of  research  and  groping  aftw  the  hidden 
stone,  which,  unlike  the  philosophic  pebble, 
is  most  certainly  at  this  moment  snugly 
hidden  away  in  some  obscure  cranny 
of  the  mighty  firmament  of  human  dis- 
covery. IB  there  still  any  possible  reason 
why  the  monosyllable  already  referred  to 
— ^the  word  **  thought " — should  monopolise 
seven  distinct  parts  of  our  alphabetical 
system)  None  at  all  Should  not  the 
motions  of  the  hand  correspond  with  those 
of  the  tongue  1  The  average , speed  of 
longhand  writinff  is  twenty  words  per 
minute — that  is,  it  takes  three  seconds  to 
record  in  common  characters  a  word  that 
was  articulated  in  a  sixth  of  the  time. 

In  so  far  as  the  mere  existence  of  the 
evil  is  concerned,  a  blissful  accord  prevails ; 
it  is  in  the  administration  of  a  remedy  that 
unity  falters  and  crumbles  away  and  a  new 
Babel  is  inaugurated.  The  battle  of  the 
styles  rages  rarioasly,  and  poor  Mistress 
Knowledge  sits  in  shackles  and  fetters.  It 
is  known  that  the  work  of  the  gallery-men 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is  arranged  in 
what  are  called  ''turns  " — that  is,  supposing 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  "  up,"  the  half-dozen 
or  so  representatives  of  a  paper  will  follow 
one  another  in  taking  down  the  right  hoo. 
gentleman  for  a  period  of  ten  minutes  each, 
so  that  by  the  time  the  retiring  man  has 
transcribed  his  notes,  a  fresh  turn  arrives, 
and  so  on  throughout  a  debate.  The 
Premier  may  possibly  speak  for  an  hour, 
and  the  oration,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Morning  Telephone  on  the  following  day, 
will  have  been  divided  amongst  six 
reporters,  each  writing  a  different  system 
of  shorthand.  Until  we  get  unanimity 
where  unanimity  should  find  a  natural 
home — namely,  in  the  working  of  a  great 
newspaper — it  seems  quixotic  to  nail  the 
colours  of  reform  to  the  mast 

The  dexterity  of  our  ordinary  penmanship 
is  at  a  low  ebb.    Can  it  be  said  that  in  the 


place  of  this  important  loss  we  can  torn 
towards  any  aggregate  advantago  in  the 
direction  of  reform?    Hardly.    The  moit 
successful  (commercially)  system  <rf  pkno- 
graphy  ever  invented  bias  now  been  before 
us  a  generation  and  a  half ;  its  primeiB 
still  sell  by  thousands ;  bat  what  hu  been 
done  to  convey  the  elements  of  abbreviated 
writing  to  the  child  just  making  his  Hist 
blots  t    The  real  gist  of  the  matter  lies  in 
the  hereinbefore  expressed  sentiment  tk&t 
writing  reform  should,  practically,  attei»l 
the  cradle.    The  crux  of  the  reformers  ii 
to  be  found  in  the  heart-breaking  diicoltj 
of  teaching  their  would-be  disciples  how  to 
unlearn    tiieir    errors.      Strokes,  circles,  |, 
curves,   and  dots,  which   in  themselres  j; 
represent  the  foundations  of  eyory  syiteoi 
of  shorthand  extant,  should  take  the  place ! 
of  the  time-honoured  pothooks  and  hangers. 
Early  impressions  and  methods  are  the 
most    lasting  and    the  most  difficult  to 
eradicate.     In  chOdhood  only  do  we  behold  I 
the  human  intellect  in  its  plastic  state. 
The    Russians,     than     whom   no  ^et 
cigarette-makers    are    to    be   fonnd,  are 
trainedto  their  delicate  occupation  iromui 
infantQe  epoch,  as  the  manipulation  of  the 
ingredients  with  sufficient  celerity  is  one 
demanding  considerable  skill;  andigocl 
worker,  irrespective  of  sex,  will  tarn  out 
fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  per  diem, 
but  only  after  long  years  of  apprentaV 
ship.     An  adult  beginner,  however  ^^ 
taking  and  persevering,  can  never  hope  to 
succeed.     He  may  do  his  work  tboroogblr. 
and  with  exemplary  exactitude,  bat  never 
with  the  requisite  speed.     So,  too,  it  i| 
with    children    in    regard    to  lefonneu 
writing.    The  immense  majority  of  men 
and  boys  who  adopt  new  systems,  havio^ 
lost  the  pliancy  and  tenderness  of  touch  ^ 
early  youth,  seldom  get  beyond  a  spee^^ 
eighty  or  ninety  words  per  minute.  Oftw 
indeed,  the  task  is  relinquished  at  a  very 
early  st^e,  on  account    of  its  seemiss 
impossibiuty  of  attainment    Saccess-bj 
which  any  speed  between  one  hundred^ 
two  hundred  words  per  minute,  easilf  i^ 
immediately  afterwards,  may  be  rechji^^ 
— is  due  to  exceptional  application  of  io^< 
viduals  to  study,  and  the  exercise  o(^ 
unwearying  patience  and  persistence. 

The  action  of  the  London  School  Basr; 
is  hailed  with  delight  by  the  more  ardeoi 
spirits  of  the  reform.  Whether  th? 
system  of  systems  be  already  in  existence, 
or  is  awaiting  exhumation,  is  a  qnesti^^ 
we  have  endeavoured  to  avoid.  Oar  f  * 
purpose  has  been  to  insist  that  the  tic' 
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for  collective  effort  is  ripe;  that,  in  an 
age  of  speed  and  abbreviation  like  the 
present,  oar  clumsy  and  nnphilosophical 
mode  of  writing  demands  wholesale  re- 
form. The  matter  should  be  pressed  to 
the  educational  authorities  throughout  the 
kingdom  with  no  uncertain  emphasis. 
The  axe  should  be  laid  at  the  root,  for 
measures  that  are  not  radical  are  in- 
complete. So  long  as  our  children  are 
taught  our  existing  ponderous  method, 
and  then  when  they  are  **  grown-up " 
permitted  the  option  of  acquiring  a  more 
or  less  complex  system  of  shoruiand,  so 
will  the  advance  of  the  reform  be  spas- 
modic and  halting,  and  the  day  when  the 
entire  community  writes  and  speaks  with 
equal  readiness  be  the  further  delayed. 

RUSSET  AND  GREEN. 

A  STORY  IN  SIX  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  V. 

The  Rev.  John  Barton  was  troubled  in 
his  mind,  and  although  he  did  his  best- to 
keep  the  trouble  at  bay,  and  to  go  upon 
his  daily  round  of  duties  in  his  old  fashion, 
it  increased  upon  him,  and  engrossed  more 
of  his  thoughts  in  lus  spare  hours  than 
any  subject  outside  his  general  work 
had  ever  yet  had  power  to  do.  It  was 
ridiculous  and  absurd,  he  told  himself  a 
dozen  times  a  day,  it  was  unmanly — but 
so  it  was,  and  his  anger  at  the  persis- 
tency with  which  the  image  of  Mary 
Kennett's  face  dwelt  upon  his  mental  retina 
could  not  dispel  it  The  Rev.  John 
had,  in  his  nonage,  gone  through  the 
experience  which  is  common  to  us  alL 
There  are  pretty  girls  elsewhere  than  in 
Paradise  Street,  and  when,  after  his  first 
emancipation  from  school  and  college,  he 
had  found  himself  thrown  into  the  graceful 
and  indolent  society  in  which«most  men  of 
his  caste  are  content  to  pass  their  lives,  he 
had  known  those  fugitive  fancies  which  help 
us  all  to  recognise  the  great  and  final 
passion  which  comes  to  all  men  and  women 
worthy  of  the  name  sooner  or  later.  That 
period  of  idleness  had  been  a  short  one, 
his  ardent  nature  had  never  been  at  home 
in  it,  and  he  turned  gladly  towards  the 
first  opening  which  promised  the  hard  and 
useful  labour  in  which  it  had  since  spent 
all  its  forces. 

Love,  declares  the  sage,  is  the  child  of 
idleness  and  of  fulness  of  bread,  and  the 
unremitting  struggle  which  John  Barton 
had  waged  with  sin  and  poverty  had 
left  him  little  enough  time  for  the  culti- 
vation of  tender  fancies,  or  opportunity 


for  their  provocation.  From  month  to 
month  he  never  saw  a  woman  with  whom 
a  man  of  his  class  could  by  any  possibility 
have  fallen  in  love.  Paradise  Street  is  not 
a  likely  hunting-ground  for  future  wives  of 
men  of  famOy  and  culture,  and  it  was  m 
such  places  that  he  passed  ninety -nine  per 
cent  of  his  waking  hours.  His  strong 
sense  of  immediate  duty  kept  him  from 
much  participation  in  the  higher  social 
pleasures  which  he  had  renounced  when  he 
took  up  his  present  walk  of  life.  He  had 
made  his  choice  with  open  eyes,  and  had 
foregone  the  bright  life  of  art  and  culture, 
the  society  of  beautiful  and  accomplished 
women  and  intellectual  men,  which  might 
have  been  his  own  by  right,  because  he  had 
clearly  recognised  the  impossibility  of 
leading  a  double  existence,  In  which 
Paradise  Street  and  Belgrave  Square  should 
have  equal  parts.  He  was  no  dilettante  in 
charity — not  at  all  the  man  to  serve  two 
such  very  different  mistresses  as  fashion  and 
philantiuropy.  If  in  the  last  ten  years  he 
had  ever  given  a  thought  to  the  possibility 
of  marriage,  it  had  been  to  recognise  the 
strong  probability  of  his  never  entering 
into  that  state  at  all. 

He  had  renounced  love  as  ardently  as 
most  men  seek  it,  and  love  had  come  to 
him,  unsought  and  uninvited.  The  pity 
and  interest  which  had  moved  him  at 
the  spectacle  of  youth  and  beauty  un- 
friended and  alone  had  been  inevitable. 
He  could  acquit  himself  of  all  but  the 
manly  chivalry  and  friendship  which 
had  made  him  Mary  Eennett's  champion 
and  helper  in  the  hard  fight  on  which 
she  had  entered;  he  had  aided  her  as 
he  would  have  aided  any  fellow-creature 
so  solitary  and  so  helpless.  And  as,  with 
such  natures  as  his,  the  strongest  of  all 
possible  claims  upon  his  goodwill  was  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  already  rendered 
service,  friendly  interest  had  blossomed 
into  friendship,  and  friendship  into  love, 
before  he  knew  it.  Such  men  as  he  are  no 
willing  captives  in  the  earlier  days  of  their 
slavery  to  the  tyrant  Love.  They  resent 
rather  than  invite  the  strange  symptoms 
by  which  they  are  first  made  aware  of  the 
presence  of  tne  enemy  in  the  citadel ;  they 
rebel  against  the  seeming  cowardice  of 
confessing  to  themselves  that  another 
creature  is  necessary  to  their  existence ; 
the  intrusion  of  a  new  interest,  utterly 
apart  from  such  as  have  so  far  influenced 
their  lives,  disturbs  the  even  tenour  of  their 
way,  and  is  unwelcome  to  them.  Mr. 
Barton  worked   harder   than    ever,   rose 
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earlier  and  lay  down  later,  avoided  as 
mudb  as  possible  any  chance  of  being 
thrown  in  Miss  Kennett's  way,  bnt  all  to 
no  avail  He  was  fairly  taken,  and  kick 
as  he  miehty  the  toils  closed  round  him 
oDly  the  raster. 

Despite  this  distrust  of  the  passion  of 
love  whidi  he  shared  in  common  with  all 
men  of  action,  there  were  other  considera- 
tions which  troubled  him  gravely.  He 
Imew  nothing  more  of  the  woman  he  loved 
than  a  few  hours  of  intercourse,  spread 
over  as  many  weeks  of  acquaintance,  could 
teach  him.  She  had  the  air,  manners, 
and  language  of  a  lady.  So  strange  a  cir- 
cumstance as  her  residence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  he  had  found  her 
demanded  some  explanation,  which  be  re- 
cognised his  powerlessness  to  exact  Their 
fast-ripening  friendship  had  as  yet  been 
marked  by  no  confidence  in  this  direction, 
and  Mr.  !Barton,  ardently  as  he  longed  for 
it,had  been  scrupulouslycarefnltoavoid  the 
slightest  appearance  of  wishing  to  pry  into 
passages  of  her  life,  respectii^  which  her 
desire  for  continued  secrecy  was  unmis- 
takably shown  by  her  complete  silence 
regarding  themu  He  had  be^  content  to 
enjoy  her  society  on  such  occasions  as 
offered  themselves,  to  treat  her  with  the 
same  perfect  courtesy  which  he  would  have 
accoraed  to  any  lady  who  had  become 
known  to  him  in  the  most  ordinary  fashion, 
and  to  wait  the  time — ^if  that  time 
should  ever  come — when  she  would 
voluntarily  explain  why  a  woman  possess- 
ing her  beauty,  culture,  and  distinction  of 
manner  should  have  chosen  Paradise 
Street  for  her  dwelling-place.  The  longer 
their  acquaintance  lasted  the  more  assured 
he  left  that  it  must  have  been  by  mis- 
fortune, and  by  no  fault  of  her  own,  that 
she  found  herself  alone  and  friendless  in 
London.    He  was  too  old  a  man,  and  had 

Sown  too  familiar,  during  his  two  years  of 
bour  in  the  secret  placeis  of  a  great  city, 
with  the  terrible  possibilities  of  existence, 
to  unquestioningly  accept  as  an  angel 
every  woman  who  owned  good  manners 
and  a  pretty  face.  Stem  experience  had 
taught  him  that  there  are  thousands  of 
women  in  the  world  who  have  nothing 
of  innocence  but  its  outward  seeming. 

He  believed  her  to  be  as  pure  and 
good  as  his  own  mother ;  but  if — if — ^if  he 
were  mistaken  in  his  estimate !  Or  if  there 
were  a  stain  upon  her  life  of  which  she 
herself  were  innocent,  but  which  yet  had 
left  its  mark  upon  her  1  Clergyman  as  he 
was,  he  had  yet  enough  of  the  old  laic 


element  to  have  knocked  down  any  man 
who  had  suggested  to  him  Uie  doubU 
which  tormented  him,  but  they  were  there 
all  the  same,  and  perplexed  him  croeUj. 
Like  all  men  of  the  heroic  stampi  he  wor- 
shipped feminine  purity,  and  the  bare 
shadow  of  doubt  or  mistrust  regarding  the  j 
woman  he  loved  was  torture  to  him  His 
wife  must  be  above  suspicion. 

The  spring  had  worn  away  into  Bmnmer; 
the  torn  trees  had  reached  that  hope- 
less, dusty  stage  of  semi-decay  which  is 
their  substitute  for  the  gorgeong  tinti  of 
early  autumn  of   their  brothers  of  the 
country:  and  his  love  had  straggled vitli 
his  douDts  and  conquered  them,  makiog 
them  but  food  for  its  devouring  appetite, 
and  strengthened  daily  by  their  inflnenctf 
until  his  neart  became  too  narrow  to  oon 
tain  them  both,  and  love  held  sapieDt 
possession.    He  had  taken  the  great  reso- 
lution before  which  he  had  tremUed  so 
long.    He  would  ask  Mary  Kennett  to 
become  his  wif&    If  she  accepted,  she 
would  surely  repay  his  confidence  by  Tolm- 1 
tary  confession ;  if  not^  he  would  be  oontent 
to  take  her  as  he  knew  her — to  ignore  the 
past,  and  to  feed  his  faith  in  her  purity  by  j 
his  knowledge  of  her  present    He  felt  |> 
strangely  calm  and  strong  that  antams 
evening,  as  he  stood  withm  her  little  aittiog  i 
room   awaiting    her,    and   watching  the 
noisy  children  playing  in  the  dusty  street 

"You  were  good  enough,  if  1^^' 
member,"  he  said,  when  she  had  entered, 
and  the  usual  greetings  had  been  ei  i 
changed,  ''  to  express  some  interest  in  mj 
work  in  this  district  I  have  an  hoar  or 
two  to  spare  this  evmiing,  and  if  yonviu 
allow  me  to  paes  it  so  pleasantiy,  I  ^^ 
like  to  show  you  something— a  ^^' 
school  which  I  helped  to  start  It  is  not 
far  from  her^,  and  a  walk  will  do  yon  goou 
after  your  day's  confinement" 

She  accepted  the  invitation,  and  they 
set  out  together.  His  mind  was  so  Mo^ 
the  question  he  had  determined  to  spev 
that  evening,  that  for  some  time  they 
walked  togetiier  without  a  word  paaioz 
between  them,  until  Mary  spoke. 

"  You  have  known  Mrs.  Travers  a  ta^ 
time,  have  you  not  1 " 

"All  mv  life.  She  is  a  relation  d i&! 
mother's.'' 

''She  interests  me  very  deepIy»'*B>^ 
Mary.  "  It  cannot  have  been  any  oonunc^ 
misfortune  which  mado  so  good  iff 
generous  a  nature  as  hers  contented  wi'^ 
such  a  life  as  she  leads.  I  am  certain  ^ 
she  has  one  of  the  tenderest  hearts  m  ^ 
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world ;  she  has  proved  that  by  her  kindneas 
to  me ;  and  yet  she  never  sees  anyone — she 
has  no  fnends,  takes  no  interest  in  anything. 
It  seems  so  strange." 

"It  was  not  a  very  uncommon  mis- 
fortune/' answered  her  companion — "  the 
misconduct  of  a  son.  He  was  her  only  child, 
and  she  loved  him  very  dearly." 

"Was  his  name  Roland?"  asked  the 
girl  He  felt  her  arm  tremble  in  his,  and 
her  voice  was  unsteady  as  she  asked  the 
question. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  in  some  surprise. 
"  Has  she  spoken  to  you  of  him  ? " 

"No — ^never.  But  I  have  heard  her 
mutteringthe  name,  and  onceshe  frightened 
me  terribly  by  crying  it  out  aloud  while  I 
was  reading  to  her.  Did  you  know  him  too 
—this  Roland  1 "  she  asked  with  the  same 
hesitation  with  which  she  had  before 
mentioned  the  name. 

"  Yes.  We  were  at  school  together,  and 
at  Oxford  at  the  same  college.  He  disgraced 
himself — I  will  not  tell  you  how,  but  very 
deeply — and  has  not  been  heard  of  for  the 
last  twelve  years." 

"Do    not   think   me    impertinent   or 
inquisitive,"  she  said  after  a  pause.     '<  I 
am  so  deeply  interested  in  all  that  affects 
Mrs.  Travers.    Do  you  remember  the  words 
she  spoke  to  you  that  morning  when  you 
first  took  me  to  her  house  ?    *  Full  forgive- 
ness,' were  they  not  ?    Was  that  for  him  f " 
"  Yes.    I  have  been  looking  for  him  ever 
since  he  ran  away,  but  I  have  never  found 
the  slightest  clue.    I  am  seeking  still,  but 
with  little  enough  hope  of  success.     If  I 
ever  should  find  him,  that  is  his  mother's 
message.    But  here  we  are  at  the  school." 
Mary  would  willingly  have  continued 
the  conversation,  but  their  arrival  at  the 
school  rendered   that  impossible.      They 
entered  together  into  a  low-ceilinged  room, 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  ground-floor  of 
a  dingy  house  in  a  dingy  street    At  various 
long  desks  arranged  across  the  room  were 
seated  a  company  of  boys,  to  the  number  of 
sixty,  with  here  and  there  a  full-grown  man 
among  themu     At  the  farther  end  was  a 
party  of  girls,  varying  in  age  from  four  or 
five  to  fifteen.    Mary  noticed   that  the 
teachers  who  presided  over  the  male  classes 
were  all  women,  and  those  who  ministered 
to  the  girls  were  of  the  other  sex    Except 
for  the  subdued  hum  of  study  the  room 
was    silent.      During  a  short   interview 
between  Mr.  Barton  and  a  young  man  who 
seemed  to  hold  the  chief  authority  in  the 
school,   and  which  was    conducted  in  a 
whisner.  Marv  took  her  seat  beside  a  class 


of  small  boys,  presided  over  by  agirl  of  about 
eighteen,  who  was  telling  them  a  Bible- 
story.  The  interview  concluded,  the  Rev. 
Jolm  approached  her. 

«  Would  you  Uke  to  take  a  class  for  half 
an  hour  ? "  he  asked. 

"  What  can  I  do  ? "  she  asked  in  reply. 

"TeU  them  some  simple  story.  Any- 
thing will  do,  so  long  as  they  can  under- 
stand it.  It  is  our  one  great  merit  here 
that  we  are  easily  pleased.  Will  you  let 
this  lady  take  your  place  for  a  little  while, 
Nelly  1 "  he  asked  the  teacher  when  her 
story  was  concluded.  The  girl  rose  with 
a  smile  of  invitation,  and  Mary  accepted 
the  seat,  and  after  a  moment's  considera- 
tion, began  the  story  of  the  Ugly  Duckling. 
She  was  a  little  shy  at  first,  for  she  was 
unused  to  address  even  so  small  and  un- 
critical an  audience,  but  soon  the  pleased 
attention  evident  in  the  face  of  every  child 
present  gave  her  confidence,  and  the  sweet 
and  simple  character  of  the  story,  and  the 
love  of  children  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  characteristics  of  all  good  women, 
helped  her  greatly,  and  she  got  on  famously. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  story  the  right 
arm  of  every  member  of  her  little  auditory 
rose  like  a  semaphore,  and  the  children,  with 
the  unanimity  of  an  army  of  Oliver  Twists, 
demanded  more.  With  better  luck  than 
thatof  their  prototype,  thev got  their  desire, 
and  at  a  kindly  nod  of  pleased  encourage- 
ment from  the  Rev.  John,  Mary  plunged 
into  the  adventures  of  the  Little  TinSoldier, 
and  found  herself  established  as  a  popular 
favourite.  When  the  diminutive  metallic 
warrior  had  been  chronicled,  it  would  have 
done  good  to  that  best  of  all  child-lovers, 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  to  have  beheld 
the  enthusiasm  of  that  tiny  crowd,  and  to 
haveheard  itsunanimousinvitation  to  Mary, 
in  the  veiy  smallest  Eoglish,  to  come  again 
to  tell  them  more  stories  next  evening. 

**  Have  you  been  teaching  long  1 "  Mary 
asked  of  the  girl  whom  Mr.  Barton  ad- 
dressed as  Nelly,  as  she  was  putting  on  her 
bonnet  and  jacket  to  conduct  the  smallest 
of  her  charges  to  their  homes. 

"About  a  year — ever  since  the  school 
began,  miss,"  said  Nelly.  "It  was  Mr. 
Barton  who  got  me  the  place,  and  he 
started  the  school." 

"  Everybody  seems  to  be  very  fond  of 
him  here."  He  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  chatting  pleasantly  to  a  group  of 
little  girls  which  had  gathered  about  lum. 

"So  they  ought  to  be,"  responded 
Nelly.    "  He's  the  beat  man  in  the  world." 

She  uttered  this  Danecrvric  with  much 
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the  air  with  which  she  midht  have  told 
one  of  her  small  pnpils,  "Two  and  two 
make  four/'  or  *'  A  noun  is  the  name  of 
any  person,  place,  or  thing."  The  state- 
ment was  obviously  as  much  a  matter  of 
faith  to  her  as  either  of  those  propositions, 
a  belief  fixed  and  unshakeable. 

Mr.  Barton  rejoined  Miss  Kennett,  and 
they  left  the  school  together,  and  walked 
on  side  by  side  until  mey  came  into  the 
Regent's  Park,  in  which  their  steps 
naturally  tended.  The  shadows  of  the 
autumn  eyening  were  closing  about  them, 
but  the  golden  flush  yet  lingered  in  the 
western  sky,  and  all  the  east  was  rich  witii 
blue  and  rose. 

"  Your  life  should  be  a  very  happy  one, 
Mr.  Barton,"  ^aid  Mary,  breaking  silence  for 
the  first  time  since  they  had  left  the  school 

"  It  has  been,  so  far,"  he  answered. 

"It seems  to  me,"  she  went  on,  "to  be 
a  perfect  life — ^the  life  which  all  men  would 
lead,  if  they  knew  it  Surely  there  can  be 
no  greater  pleasure  in  the  world  than  to 
feel  that  one  is  doing  good,  that  no  day 
passes  without  useful  work;  that  every 
night  you  leave  the  world  a  little  better — 
even  ever  so  little  better— than  you  found 
it  in  the  morning." 

"  Yes ;  that  is  a  very  great  pleasure,"  he 
answered  simply. 

"There  is  so  much  to  do,"  continued 
Mary;  "so  many  poor,  and  in  trouble, 
and  ignorant,  and  wicked,  so  much  pain  and 
so  little  pleasure  in  the  world,  that  I  often 
wonder  that  men  like  you  are  so  few.  I 
was  reading  the  other  day  that  there  are 
twenty  thousand  people  in  London  alone 
who  get  up  in  the  morning  without  knowing 
where  they  will  sleep  at  night,  or  where  they 
will  find  their  daily  bread.   Is  that  true  1 " 

"Quite  true.  Rather  an  understate- 
ment than  an  exaggeration." 

"  And  London  is  the  richest  dty  in  the 
world !  There  are  people  iiriio  cannot  count 
their  wealth,  who  do  not  know  how  rich 
they  are,  or  how  to  spend  their  incomes, 
and  they  do  nothing." 

"Yes,  they  do  something,  but  very 
little — shamefully  little,  when  we  consider 
how  much  they  might  do.  You  see.  Miss 
Kennett,  human  nature  is  only  touched  by 
what  it  sees,  and  the  rich  people  know 
nothing  of  the  poor.  They  know,Vaguely 
and  generally,  that  there  are  poor  people, 
but  that  is  all ;  they  do  not  recognise  wnat 
poverty  really  is." 

"  Cannot  tibey  be  taught  t " 

"We  must  be  patient.  They  are  learn- 
ing, little  by  little— slowly,  but    surely, 


too,  I  think.  Universal  comfort  sndbov 
ledge  are  far  off  yet^  perhaps  will  nem 
come  at  bM  ;  but  things  are  impromg.  Hie 
rich  are  learning  one  great  lenon— tkt 
sympathy  and  intelligent  mteiest  in  the 
poor  are  more  valuable  even  than  money: 
the  poor  are  being  educated,  and  m 
leaving  their  old  habits  of  drink  aod 
wasteralness,  and  beginning  to  nndentami 
that  it  is  from  themselves  alone,  and  not 
from  Government  or  from  the  upper  cliae^ 
Uiat  their  regeneration  must  begin.  Igi» 
ranee  is  our  great  enemy.  Witb  tk 
spread  of  education  will  come  yimas  ^ 
better  possibilitiea  Once  teach  the  pooj 
man  tlmt  it  is  by  his  own  fault  that  in 
poor,  and  the  battle  is  won.  And  he  is  | 
learning  that  more  rapidly  every  day."     , 

"  How  long  have  you  been  at  Ihu 
worki"  she  asked.  They  had  seaied 
themselves  on  a  bench  under  a  seattend 
clump  of  trees,  with  the  wide  expanse  of 
the  open  park  before  them,  bounded  bj 
the  distant  mass  of  foliage,  which  cat  eleir 
against  the  fading  flame  of  sunaet  co)oor 
in  the  west. 

"  Two  years,"  he  answered. 

"  And  you  have  passed  all  that  tise ,, 
among  the  poor !  "  i 

"  Yes." 

"Do  you  never  long  for  the  old  Iw 
among  your  own  people,  for  the  plca?ni« 
you  have  given  up ! " 

"  I  think  of  it  as  little  as  I  can." 

"And  you  have  never  regretted  yo« 
choice  1 " 

"Never  for  a  moment^**  he  answer^ 
with  clear  conviction.  "I  would  r^ 
change  my  life  for  any  other  in  the  wodi 

"I  cannot  tell  you,"  she  said  aften 
moment's  silence,  "  how  useless  and  \s^ 
nificant  I  feel  beside  you.  Oh,  if  I  cooM 
do  something — if  I  could  help,  erer » 
little.  Women  are  useless  creatures,  m 
Barton.  They  have  nothing  to  giw^ 
any  cause  but  their  wishes,  wUch  eot- 
nothing,  and  do  nothing.'' 

He  smiled,  half  sadly,  half  admmng^! 

at  this  little  burst. 

"Don't  undervalueyotir8elf,Mi88Keni«^ 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  most  of  the  gc^ 

done  in  the  world  comes  from  iron»t 

and  is  done  for  their  sakes  and  bj  ^ 

influence."  He  paused  a  moment  "Yontfs 

interested  in  my  work — you  think  it  good' 

"  I  think  it  noble,  Mr.  Bartoa"      ^, 

"Will  you  join  iti  WiUyoubemyirife'^ 

The  words  escaped  him,  aa  such  wcrs 

will,  half  to  his  own  surprise.     Maiy's  f»s 

went  white  as  she  heard  them,  and  she  f^' 
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out  her  hand  with  a  sudden  inyolantary 
gesture  of  frightened  appeal 

^^  I  have  startled  yoa  by  my  abruptness," 
said  Mr.  Barton.  '*  Forgive  me.  I  have 
had  the  words  on  my  lips  so  long  that  they 
escaped  me  unawares.  I  am  willing  to 
wait  for  your  answer  as  long  as  you  please." 
*'  I  must  answer  you  now,  Mr.  Barton," 
said  Mary  with  sad  composure.  <<  Don't 
thmk  that  I  undervalue  you  or  the  affec- 
tion you  offer  me.  I  know  it  must  be  very 
deep  and  very  sincere  to  prompt  you  to 
ask  for  your  wife  a  woman  of  whom  you 
know  no  more  than  you  know  of  me." 

"  I  don't  ask  to  know  anything  more," 
said  the  Rev.  Joha  *'  I  don't  desire  to.  I 
know  that  you  are  good  and  beautiful; 
what  do  I  want  to  know  more  t " 

"  You  are  very  generous  and  good,  as 
you  always  are,"  answered  Mary,  **  but  it  is 
impossible.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Barton,  im- 
possible. I  can  never  be  your  wife.  I 
thank  you — I  cannot  say  how  much — for 
your  affection  and  your  confidence,  but  it 
is  impossible." 

**  I  am  answered,"  he  replied,  and  bent 
his  head  for  a  moment  in  silence.  Then 
he  rose  and  offered  his  arm.  They  had 
scarcely  made  a  step  together,  when  Miss 
Kennett  fell  back  with  a  stifled  cry. 
There  in  front  of  them  stood  a  man,  hat 
in  hand,  bent  in  an  ironical  salute. 

''  Roland  Travers  ! "  cried  Mr.  Barton, 
dropping  a  heavy  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"Jack  Barton,  begad  1"  said  the  new 
comer.  He  laughed,  and  flourished  his 
hat  back  on  to  his  head.  ''  Quite  a  family 
party !  What  are  ^ou  afraid  of  1 "  he 
demanded  of  Mary  in  a  tone  of  savage 
banter ;  "  do  you  tUnk  I  want  to  bite  youl" 
'^  Do  you  know  this  man  ] "  asked  Mr. 
Barton  of  his  companion. 

Mr.  Travers  laughed  again  in  noisy  en- 
joyment of  the  question.  He  swayed  a 
little  as  he  stood  there,  regarding  Mary 
with  an  air  of  evU  waggery. 

"  He  is  my  husband ! "  said  Mary,  and 
again  the  new  comer  laughed  as  if  he 
found  the  joke  almost  unendurably  comic. 
''  Deuceid  funny,"  he  said  when  his 
laugh  was  over;  "rather  a  sell  for  you,  old 
man,  though,  ain't  it  f  Feel  as  if  I  ought 
to  apologise,  somehow.  A  parson,  too,  by 
Jove !  White  choker,  long-tMled  coat. 
Bishop,  some  day,  perhaps.  You  always 
were  a  good  boy,  «fohn — I  was  always  a 
bad  lot^  wasn't  I  ? " 

It  was  plainly  evident  that  Mr.  Travers 
had  taken  more  stimulant  than  was  good 
for  Iiim. 


**  I  have  a  message  for  you,  Travers," 
said  Mr.  Barton,  i^oring  his  serious  plea- 
santries ;  "  a  very  important  message." 

"All  right;  what  is  it — ^good  news — 
eh?  Hope  it's  good  news.  Bad  luck 
lately — ^beas'ly  bad  luck." 

"Come  and  see  me  to-morrow,"  said  Mr. 
Barton;  "  the  old  address.  You  will  come  1 " 
"Is  it  good  news?"  re-demanded  Mr. 
Travers. 
"  Yes." 

"  Then  I'll  come,  you  bet    What  time  1 " 
"  Two  o'clock. 
"  AU  right," 
"  That  is  a  promise  9 " 
"  That's  a  promise." 

They  shook  hands  upon  it,  and  Mr. 
Barton  raised  his  hat  to  Mary,  who  had 
reseated  herself  upon  the  bench,  and  went 
away,  scarce  knowing  whither.  He  had  not 
gone  far  when  he  felt  a  hand  upon  his  arm, 
and,  turning,  beheld  Mr.  Samuel  Bunch. 

"We're  both  in  the  same  box,"  said 
that  worthy.     "  Hard  lines,  ain't  it  1  '* 

The  Rev.  John's  right  fist  tightened 
spasmodically,  and  he  was  conscious  of  a 
simultaneous  tightening  of  thebicepsmusde. 
But  he  repressed  these  sensations,  and  con- 
tenting himself  with  gripping  Mr.  Bunch's 
hand  hard,  he  turned  and  walked  away  at 
a  pace  which  the  latter's  shorter  legs  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  emulate.  Nor  did 
they  attempt  it  They  merely  carried  their 
owner  to  the  nearest  bench,  where  he  sat 
down,  and  rubbed  his  eyes  with  his  wrists 
in  unaffected  woe. 

Mary  Travers  rose  from  the  bench,  and 
looked  her  husband  in  the  face.  He  tried 
to  summon  up  the  laugh  again,  but  the 
attempt  was  a  failure,  and,  snigger  as  he 
might,  his  eyes  fell  before  her  steadfast 
regard. 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  looking  foolish 
enough,  kicking  at  the  gravel  under  his  feet 
The  silence  became  rapidly  unendurable 
to  him,  and  he  spoke. 

"  Why  did  you  leave  me  1 " 
"  I  told  you  in  my  letter." 
She  was  quite  calm  and  steady  now. 
Her  husband  waited  for  her  to  speak  again, 
but  her  continued  silence  discomfited  him 
more  and  more  ;  and  her  woman's  instinct 
knew  it»  and  her  courage  grew  stronger  as 
his  weakened. 

"  Mary,"  he  said  at  last,  shamefacedly, 
"give  a  man  a  chance.  If  you  had 
guessed  what  your  leaving  me  meant  to 
me,  you  would  never  have  done  it  And 
we  were  happy  onca" 
"Yes,"   she    answered    with    a   little 
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sudden  softening  in  voice  and  eyes,  ''we 
were  happy  once.  But  that  was  long  ago, 
or  it  seems  so  to  me  now.'' 

"Don't  be  so  hard  and  cold,  Mary.  I 
know  I  went  wrong,  bat  I  always  loved 
you — always,  Mary.  And  when  you  left 
me,  I  found  out  how  much.  Give  me 
another  chance. 
She  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  Boland.  I  can  never  come  back 
to  you ;  or,  if  I  ever  could,  not  yet." 

«  When  t "  he  asked,  eagerly  catching  at 
any  strair  of  hope  her  words  seemed  to 
offer.  **  What  can  I  do  to  brin^  you  back  1" 
"When  I  can  be  your  wife  and  still 
retain  my  self-respect ;  when  I  can  respect 
as  well  as  love  my  husband,  I  will  return 
to  him." 

Something  of  the  old  lowering  look  she 
knew  so  weU  came  back  upon  his  face  at 
these  words. 

''  What  do  you  mean  1 "  he  asked. 
*'  I  mean  that  I  will  not  again  expose 
myself  to  the  chance  of  living  such  a  life 
as  I  led  with  you  during  our  two  years  of 
marriage.  I  mean  that  the  bread  I  eat, 
the  clothes  I  wear,  must  not  be  paid  for  by 
the  winnings  from  the  gaming-table  or  the 
turf." 

"If  you'll  come  back,  I'll  never  touch 
another  card.  Ill  cut  the  rine — FU  do 
any  thine  you  like.  I  can't  live  without  you." 
She  wook  her  head  again. 
"  You  have  promised  too  often,  Eoland. 
I  must  have  something  better  than 
promises." 

"You're  still  the  same/'  he  said  with 
petulant  anger.  "  The  same  distrust,  the 
same  coldness,  the  same  hard,  icy  virtue 
that  used  to  drive  me  mad  before.  If  you 
had  ever  had  a  little  faith  in  me,  or  a 
little  love  for  me,  you  might  have  saved 
me." 

"It  fits  you  well,"  she  answered  with 
bitter  and  scornful  sorrow,  "  to  taunt  me 
with  lack  of  faith  and  love.  Had  I  no 
faith,  no  love  when,  three  years  ago,  you 
found  me  in  that  quiet  little  village,  with 
no  relations,  scarcely  even  a  friena,  and  I 
gave  myself  and  all  I  had  to  you  ?  Had  I 
none  when  I  sold  every  stick  and  stone 
of  my  father's  property — yes,  even  my 
mother's  jewels,  down  to  the  rine  I  took 
from  her  hand  when  she  lay  dead,  to  pay 
your  gambling  debts,  and  to  save  you  from 
open  shame  t  Was  there  no  faith  or  love 
in  that,  Eoland  1  I  gave  you  all  I  had, 
all  that  I  had  a  right  to  giva    I  left  you 


when  nothing  remained  to  me  but  my  self- 
respect,  and  that  you  shall  not  have." 

He  looked  at  her  with  aneer  in  lus  face, 
but  his  eyes  dropped  before  hers. 

*'  What  have  you  given  in  return  T'  she 
went  on.  "The  very  name  I  bore  as  year 
wife  was  not  yours  to  give.  Faith  and 
love !  What  faith  and  love  can  I  have /or 
you,  hiding  dishonour  under  a  false  name, 
and  leaving  the  mother  who  loves  you  to 
die  broken-hearted  with  your  shame,  with- 
out a  word  or  sign  from  you  1 " 

"Ah,"  he  said,  with  a  lowering  voice, 
"  Barton  told  you  all  that,  I  suppose  t " 

"  Mr.  Barton  has  told  me  nothing.  It 
was  through  him  that  I  met  your  mother ; 
but  he  was  ignorant  of  our  rdationship. 
He  knows  me  as  Mary  Kennett  I  have  a 
better  right  to  that,  my  maiden-name,  than 
to  the  one  you  gave  me." 

He  made  no  reply,  but  stared  moodily 
upon  the  ground. 

"  I  will  give  you  a  chance,  Boland,  to 
prove    your   love   for  me.      Mr.  Barton 
asked  you  to  go  and  see  him.  Gro — go  with 
him  and  see  Uie  mother  whose  heart  yoa 
have  broken ;  give  her  one  hour  of  joy 
before  she  dies.     Make  your  promise  of 
amendment  to  her.    If  you  knew,  Boland 
— if   you  could  guess  the  sorrow  which 
weighs  her  down  T  She  thinks  only  of  yon, 
prays  for  you,  passes  her  days  and  n^ts 
in  prayer  tiiat  die  may  see  you  once  again 
before  she  dies.     She  has  for^ven  you  all 
I  have  heard   her  say  sa    That  ia  the 
message  which  Mr.  Barton  has  for  yoo. 
You  will  go,  will  you  not  t "  she  asked  with 
a  pleading  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  Yes,"  he  broke  out  suddenly,  <<  I  wiS 
go — I  will  gol  And,  Mary,''  he  seued 
her  hand,  "you  will  come  back  to  me,  and 
help  to  keep  me  straight  t  I've  been  wone ' 
than  ever  since  you  left  ma  Yoa  drove 
me  mad  by  going.  You  will  come  back! 
Say  you  will  come  back  to  me  1 " 

"  I  will  not  promise  now,"  she  answered 
"Tell  me  in  your  mother's  presence  th^'* 
you  will  amend,  that  you  will  do  yonrdatj 
to  her,  and  I  will  promise  then." 

"  But  when — when  will  yoa  come  bad 
tomel" 

"  When  you  call  me  I  will  comeu" 
He  stood  bareheaded  before  her,  with  i 
look  of  exaltation  and  resolve  sobh  as  st» 
had  never  seen  upon  his  face  beioNu  Ad 
then,  with  the  indefined  summer  nigfat  ahotf 
him,  and  the  starlit  heavens  OTsriiead,  b 
swore  to  make  atonement  for  his 
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national  glory,  national  honour;  what  is  the  true  grandeur  of  nations? 
The  trjie  honour  of  a  nation  is  to  be  found  only  in  deeds  of  justice  and  in 
the  happiness  of  its  people/'— (7.  Sumner. 


WARll! 


••Oh  World  I 
Oh  men  1  what  are  ye,  and  our  best  deslerns, 


That  we  must  work  by  crime  to  punleOi  crime, 
And  slay,  as  if  death  had  but  ttais  one  eoXe7"—£^raH. 

TTHP  CQ8T    OF  WAR.— "Give  me  the  money  thai  lias  Ijeen  spent  in  war,  and  1 
I     will  purchase  every  foot  of  land  upon  the  Eiobe  ;  I  will  clothe  «very  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  an  attire  of  which  kings  and  queens  wotiM  be  proud;  I  wJU  Wild  a  school-house  on  eveij* 


kills,  and  kills,  and  is  never  tired  of  killing  tall  she  has  taught  man  th^terriUe  lesson  he  is  so 
slow  to  learn— that  Nature  is  only  conquered  l>y  obeying  her.  .  .  .  Maa  has  his  courtesies  of 

___„___ 3  war;  h«  spares  the  woman  and  child.     But  Nature  is  fierce  when  die  Is  offended,  as  she  is 

bounteous  and  kind  when  she  is  obeyed.  She  spares  neither  woman  nor  child.  She  has  no  pity ;  fol'-soiiie  awful,  but  mokt  good, 
reason,  she  is  not  allowed  to  have  any  pity.  Silently,  she  strikes  the  sleepinj^  child  with  as  little  reaoEse  as  she  would  strike  the 
strong  man  with  the  muslcct  or  the  pickaxe  in  his  hand.  Ah!  would  to  God  that  some,  man  had  the  pictorial  eloquence  to 
put  before  the  mothers  of  Enghind  the  mass  of  preventible  agony  of  mind  and  body,  which  <erists  in  England  year  after 
year ! "— Kingslbv.    How  much  k>nger  most  the causesof  this  startling  array  of  preventib2e  deaths  continue  unchecked ? 

FOR  THE  MEANS  OF  PREVENTION,  and  for  preserving  Health  by  natural  meaait,  see  a  large  Illustrated  Sheet 
wrapped  wiih  e»ch  bottle  of  ENDS  FRUIT  SALT. 
DERSO-AFQHAN  FRONTIER.-One  of  Her  Majf»ty's  Consul  writes  from  Teheran  :  "  It  may  interest  you  to 
f^  know  that  while  riding  from  Teheran  to  Meshed  not  long  ago,  being  one  day  rather  un wdl,  to  my  astonishment  and  delight 
the  Persian  Qpurier  who  accompanied  me  produced  a  bottle  of  what  he  called  Numuktmeeveh,  which  was  no  less  in  fact  translated 
than  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT.  The  man  told  me  that  he  now  never  travelled  without  a  bottle— Yours  faithfully.  Sheikh  Jam. 
—December,  1884.— To  J.  C.  Eno,  Esq. ". 

"  CrOYPT.— CAIRO."— *'  Since  my  arrival  in  Esypt,  in  August  last,  I  have  on  three  separate  occasions  been  attacked  by 
Em  fcvcti,  from  which  on  the  first  occasion  I  lay  in  hospital  for  six  weeks.  The  l.^st  two  attacks  have  been,  however,  com- 
pletely repulsed  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time  by  the  use  of  your  valuable  Fruit  S$It,  to  which  I  owe  my  present  health,  at 
the  very  least,  if  not  my  life  itself.  Heartfelt  gratitude  for  my  restonition  and  preservation  impels  me  to  add  my  testimony 
to  the  already  overwhelming  store  of  the  same,  and  in  so  doing  I  feel  that  I  am  but  obeying  the  dicUtes  of  duly.— Believe  me 
to  be,  Sir,  gratefully  yours,  A  CorK)RAl,  19th  Hussars,  a6th  May,  1883.    Mr.  J.  C.  Eno.'* 

I^AXjnON.— I*(>aZ  rightM  art  protected  in  eiwrjr  eivilited  country.     JfooMtins  each  BotUe,  and  see  On  Capsule  i«  marled 
w    •»  BNO'S'  FBUIT  aALT." '    tVithout  ii  tfCfu  have  beat  ivapoted  on  by  foorthUu  imitation,    SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS, 

PMpmred  only  at  Sno's  Ftnit  gait  WerlM,  Hateham»  lionden,  8JL>  txF  J*  O.  SNOW  Patent. 


TRADE 


MARK. 


DEWHURST'S 
SEWING 

COTTON 

The    "THBBB  SHELLS'*  BRAND 
iB  Stronsr,  Even,  Blaatlo,  and  Free  from  Knots. 


Detlmrsf  s  Cottons 

ARE  THE  BEST 
r«r  Hand  or  IfiMhine  U&e. 

These  Cottons  have 
been  awarded  PRIZE 
MEDALS  for  GENE- 
RAL EXCELLENCE 
OF  QUALITY  wher- 
ever  exhibited. 


XiATBST    AWARDS -GOLD    VSDAIi,    AKSTBBDAJC   ZNTK&NATIONAL    IXHIBITZON.    1883. 

GOLD    MCDAL,   CALCUTTA    EKHIBZTION,    1883-4. 

John  Dewhurst  &  Sons,  Belle-Vue  Mills,  Skipton. 


PKOM 


£A^l 


Singers  1 
Sewing 


10  7.  Di^^out  fw  OMb. 

ON      ft  in    PER 
HIRE  II  D  WEEK 

With  the  Option  of  Pnrobase. 


Machines. 


CAUTION. 

TO   AVOID  DBOEPTION,  buy 
only  at  the  Offloes  of  the 
Company. 

MiVJlOBlCBITT     FOR     THB 

UirirKo  KxvoDov, 
39.    FOBT£a  LAVE, 

LONDON, 

403  Bruohaa 
throiifhoat 
Oceat 
Britftin. 


■ii 


ADVKItTIfKJilRNTS. 


DO    NOT    LET    YOUR    CHILD    DIEI  ooooHa  oouia.  sEoBOBim  ,, 
i      fBUUNOS' CKILDRETS  POWDBIS  PREniT  COHVULSUMS.       >  FENNINGS' 

S  ABB  OOOLINO  AMD  SOOTHINQ.  C  I     11   UA      ||tll[DQ 

5FENN1NCS' CHILDREN'S  POWDERS,:  '■''""  """"'' 

E     For  Ohfldron  Ot^''-*^"''  ''■^ui^  TnAfh.  tj^  nnrwwmt  flonTTitaimL      E 

lOaMHaKMiiCtlM. 


prOTont  OonTidiion*.    n       a^  u  » 

,^  r/w/  «.«>r>,  -.«  5    Al* — '^ 

FSHNINCS,  Wul  Ctma.  I.W.      J     won 

FBNNINOB'  BVBBY^MOTHiliE'S  BOOK  neat  post  tree  on  appUoMloii  by  letter  or  port  oil 
Dlr«ot  to  Alfl^ed  FonnlaBB.  Wast  Coww,  I.W. 

Now  Ready,  price  Qd, 

THE  SPErae  MD  EASIEB  EXTBA  HUMBEE 

Contal 


UK  St«n«*  by  PopnMr  Writars. 


^A  CHANCE  OP  A  LIPETIMEI 


IN  PRESENTS  TO  SDBSCRIBERSIi 

M  Olw  IM  dll  Ii;  mil,  1886,  Oil;. 

GRAND   CAPITAL   PRIK  OF; 

£1000  III  CASH. 


™^'S^SS 


ttt™^WAND^ 


JPOR' ONLY  "two    SHiULINGSlS 

uiil  put  fmj  Is  rmnnluli  for  Sb  UobUii  inr  rauinUl  VudIIt  PnkUcatkia.  ^EBXKttl. 
>lnniid;iid>pilat£nD»1i««i]n«l>i  ithlgli  vUl  cHUls  yon  u  ob*  et  thil  foUowln* 

LIST  OF  PRESENTS  TO  BE  AWARDED  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS',' 

„.i^hQin;cf  £10j:,i''h        ,    .  BOO         $do    E. 


SOO        lOOO  !•.' 


^cIcn-txwkiBOO 


THE    HOUSEHOLD   JOUBNAL  JJag^.  :^.  1 1  ^ii'^i^v'*!?^ 

Twanty  lArn  Pani.  *n4  tkH  mn  Ala^uitlT  aasriLTviL  illufllrated,  and  tlDtnl  Oover      It  fa 
vLll]  liuiiEllnl  iDiiiitFftl^iiuidchDl'vllrcrBlarQ-  Nacipcnv  ir 'wrtd  to  iD4ju  LliupobU^JiobOboaE  u«e  hrhBBtlB  IMwhM 
_,  KEMKICBSB,  W  KAES  MQ  OHABOE  rr^i  ilicirrnwiu.  Tb>  firo  nnSt^  k  llii  Ra»br  nhal|»' 
■STmmo  taZ™™  ^TOrtLu!       ?^  ^*°Tu"te  "  '""  "  ""  "'""  Tf'"  "•  *W'™''    °2f  PSOWT 

mbwrlh™  boloiolf»yI»li,inrt'M™'  "re  iio.J'Mrsiil^i''dwl,'^"'m^Xs!oOO,«  »MtiJr''o  ctl  ilio  "^^' 

RBttEkBE^.o  Moil  tlio  JoDaNAS^'rM»'^/clSW.Ii7^»^ld,»J«ddM.  i  nmnilTwl  w 

A  FEEE  siJBSGBiPTiWirTO  TotJ— !;r-'iix.'¥;.'tsffi;sKi 


Jto 


iw-r 


iidrtss— THE  HOUSEHOLD  J0DRIIU,H.C.Eiliard8,  IiDtggr,Sl,  Baorait  SL, 

FLSET  STREET,  LONDON.  B.C. 


ADVERTISEMSNm         


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTOH,  &  C0.'8  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE   NBW  WORK  ON   THR   QREAT   NORTH-WEST   BY   MR.    STATEJ.TBY   HILL,   Q.O.,   M.P. 

FBOM  HOME  TO  HOME ;  being  an  Accoant  of  Two  Loug  Yacations  spent  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Rocky  Moontaing.  By  A.  8tatni.kt  Hiii.,  Esq.,  Q.O.,  M.P.  IHuntrated  by  numerou«  fnll-page  and  smaller 
Woodcuts  and  17  HeliogravareB,  after  Photographs  and  Drawings  by  the  Author  and  Mrs  SxArKLSY  H11.L.  Also 
containing  a  Railway  Map  of  the  Domiaion  of  Csnada  and  of  the  Northern  part  of  the  United  State  .  1  vol 
demy  870,  cloth  extra,  21s. 

BY   B.    D.    BLACKMORE,   AUTHOR    OP    "  LORNA    DOONE:    A   ROMANCE   OF   EXMOOR." 

THE  EBM  ARK  ABLE  HISTORY  OP  SIR  THOMAS  UPMORE,  BART.,  MP.,  formerif 

known  as  ••  Tommy  Upmore."    New  and  Uheaper  Edition.    Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  B&.  [A'ow  rejdf* 

"  To  say  that  a  book  by  the  Anther  of  *  Lorna  l>3one  *  and  *  Alice  Lorraine  *  is  an  rncmnmon  book  is  unnecessary : 
btit  Tommy  Upmore'  is  nnoommon  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  .  .  .  But  no  bald  sketch  of  a  portion  of  the  plot  will 
Buffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  charm  of  Mr.  Blackmore's  fit>l«*,  of  the  poetry  with  which  ha  invests  the  mease^t  matter,  of 
the  striking  and  humorous  metiiphors  wblch  he  draws  from  the  most  commonplace  task,  of  the  oiiaint  phraseoloiiy  in 
which  he  reclothes  old  idea^."—Tiii«s.  •  *  J*  »•' 

THE  COMPLETE  STORY  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL,  from  the  *'  Great  Trek"  to  the  CoDyention 

of  London.  With  Appendix,  comprising  Ministerial  Declarii«ioos  of  Policy  and  Official  Docamonts.  By  JoUs 
NixoK,  Author  of  "  Among  the  Boers."    Acodmponied  by  a  Map.    Demy  8vo»  cloth  ?xtra,  prioe  12a,  .6d.     . 

OUR  GIPSIES  IN  OITY,  TENT,  AND  VAJT.  Containiug  nn  Accotmt  of  their  Origin  and 
Strange  Life,  Fortune-Telling  Prac  ices,  Ao.  S(>eoimei:s  of  their  Dialect,  and  Amnping  Anrcdntcs  o'  Gipsy  Kings, 
QupeiiM,  and  other  Gipsy  Noialnlitiei*.  By  Vkbkok  S;  lion  wood,  Author  of  **  Fwcts  and  Phases  of  Animal  Life,** 
*'C1arissa  the  Gipsy,"  "  The  Gipsy  Scare,"  Ac.  Wit&  17  Wuodcat  lUastrations  from  Life  and  Natuce.  Dooiy  8vo, 
cluth  extra.  Ids. 

"An  entertaining  book,  which,  we  may  add,  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  exceptionally  lieantifnl  engravings.*'— Globk. 
'*With  iLe  picture  of  the  ideal  gip#y  on  the  one  hand  and  the  real  one  on  the  ptJier  the  iireeent  Yoltune  la  a  most 
inleresting  book,  with  much  that  is  ne<v  andi^triking  about  our  wanderinj;  population."— Pall  MtLc  UAzarrx. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  pp.  530,  Illustrated,  cloth  extra,  12p.  ed. 

PARADISE  FOUND.  The  Cradle  of  the  lliimnn  Race  at  the  North  P(do.  A  8tady  of  the 
i*rehistoric  World.  By  WiLTiiAX  F.  Waxxbit,  S.T.I).,  LL.D  ,  President  of  Boston  University,  Ac.  With  Original 
Illustrationf.  * 

President  Warrea  of  the  Boston  University  acoounts  himsolf  a  most  fortunate  man  that iio  baa  snoooeded  fn  iotvitii^ 
the  problem  where  the  human  race  originated,  or  where  tbe  Garden  of  Eden  «« n^.  Not  a  few  will  bo  ttartlcil  to  Irnm  tlio 
cnidle  of  the  human  race  was  at  Uie  North  Pole,  but  Dr.  Wnriea  snstainn  thij  thory  wii*va  surprising  array  of  evidonoo. 
and  this  in  turn  thruws  nmoh  light  on  the  most  Vital  of  the  curioat  p-oM  ms  of  bio*ngy,  terre<ttial  physicit,  ancient 
cosmology,  comparative  mythology,  primeval  history,  icieutiflc  anthropolo^'v,  and  Hebrew  and  Ethnic  tri<iition.  Drl 
Warreu  hiia  given  to  thix  work  the  study  of  many  years,  and  writer  with  an  cuthi^iosnj  and  assurance  of  victory  i^hfch 
makes  his  volume  exceedingly  interesting. 

UNDER  THE  RATS  OF  THE  AURORA  BOREALIS :  in  tho  Land  of  the  Lapps  and  Kraens. 

By  Dr.  Sophuu  Tkoxholt.  E«lite<l  by  Cakl  Sirwrr-*.  2  vols,  lax^gj  crjwn  8vo.  A.  Narrative  of  a  Year's  8.»jonrn 
and  Travels  in  Lapland,  Finland,  and  Bus^ia.  With  a  popular  ScientiHc  Exposition  of  the  Aurora  Jtorealii*. 
The  Work  will  be  illust  atod  with  150  Portraits,  Views,  illustrations  of  the  Aiiura  Bor.alis,  Dingrem',  nud  a 
Map,  from  tho  Author's  Photographs  aud  Drawiog#.  [Xearlif  irac/y. 


In  a  few  days.    In  1  vol.  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21-'.,  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

A  NATURALIST  S  WANDERINGS  IN  THE  EASTERN  ARCHIPELAGO :  A  Narrative 

of  Travel  and  Exploration.  By  Hskry  O.  Forbr.s.  F.K.G.S.,  Fellow  of  the  ;::c<>tMHtt  Ge«>graphical  Societf ; 
Fellow  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London;  Mom1>cr  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  lireat  lirtiain  aud 
Ireland ;  Meml>er  of  the  Britibh  Ornithologista'  Union.  With  liumerouit  Illustrations,  Irom  the  AutLor's  Bketchca 
and  Deacriptiuns,  by  Mr.  Johw  B.  Gidds. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5  -. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  EGYPT, 

from  1796  to  1S02.    By  Sir  Joasr  M.  ttUR«oYKK,  Bart..  3rd  Battalion,  the  BodftMd&hire  Regiment.    With  a  Map. 

Now  readv,  demy  Svo.  doth  extra,  I'ie.  dj. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MORAL  80IEN0E,  Theoretical  and  Practical.    By  NoAR  Portbb,  D.D., 
LL.U.,  President  of  Yale  Uollege. 


THE  WATERSIDE   SHILLING  SERIES.   £dite<l  by  Rxo  Sj^inxkb. 
No.  1.    WATERSIDE  SKETOHES.    By  "Rko  SpiNNKa''  (Win.  Senioi^.    Imperial  a2ino,  boafd«j» 
price  is.  post  free,  ^,,,,^  p^„  ,  „  ,. ^  rrepnmthn.  l^^'**^  '**"**• 


The  April  Number  of  "Harper's  Magazine"  contains  an  interesting-  Article, 
entitled  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  AT  SANDKINGHAM.  By  WIlLIAtf 
HOWARD  RUSSELL,  LLD,,  profusely  Illustrated  with  Portraits,  Viems,  and 
Sketches,  by  Eminent  Artists, 

This  Namber  (now  ready)  has  17  Articles,  Poems,  Jbc,  and  GS charming  Illiiatmtloas.  Prjoe  OoaShilUng. 

London:    SAMPSON    LOW,    MARSTOX,    SEARLE,    &    RlVIKOTON, 

CBOWN  BUILDINGS,  183,  FLBCT  STREET.  E.G. 


ADVERTI8EMHNT9 


isi*L^2Ei!£i-ELECTRIC  LIFE  — 


HiwtoPiiiiH. 


Papkes'    Patent    Compound -Magnets 

VT   IHHR  PICDLIU  COm^DCnOH   Alt  IHTIMflltl   rOVBUUL,   IKD   BIIDILT  IBUITI 

NEURALGIA,   RHEUMATISM,  BLOOD  &  NERVE   AFFECTIOTK, 
TBiu  rnriKn  continiinci,  lAtm,  and  unciRHcT  au  tar  ciiplaciho  tbb  mi  w 

Injnriona  DrngB  and   DangeroTia   QalTanio  Cnrrents:    a  Beneficial  KflOOTerj. 


Ho.  i.-Ti)  hm  u  AtmIM,  HMkltt,  >. 

Gartv,  ftc i 

No.  (.-Pad  (or  N«uilvl>  la  Fan 


Ho.  ^— Par    RhMduUanh    Spioal 

-       WMkBOH.  DoMUr,  ftc 

A  Tit  Sat  a(  abora  with  Campai 

■od  Pajphtet 


TRIFLWQ    IM    OoaT- 


tisi 


mmn 


Tho  Spinal  Rrrivar— 

■tmiS.  V4;  estnitr 
Thg  Chait  StrcDBtheDU- 

Tha  OoUath  Bdt  ^  Ub- 

(troBg,  la/- ;  »tiB  ttt 


PERMANENT    IN    POWER. 

Both  UagnoU  and  Spaoiat  AppUaooM  can  be  oumfortably  and  ooatinaoDily  wom  Doder  the  Glothin;   ' 

WBITE    FOE 

Circulars,   Testimonials,   and   Lisl  of  Appointed   Agents; 

OR  SEND   POSTAL  OBDEB   FOB  THE 


Magneti,  ic,  which  will  ai 


e  ba  foTwardod  Pott  Free  bj  the  Propriotors  : 


JEVONS  BEOS.,  166,  Fleet  St.,  London,  EC. 


( MANUPAOTORY-BIRMINGHAM. ) 


DAVrS  DIAMOND  CEMENT. 


It  tlie  bardcit,  tOTiffhst,  )>i 


endojlDg  Cenunt  eror  \ 
IlHonnljudMatlj  j 


HjM,    TiMi,    Jin; 

EbUoti,     Fiotir* 
TntmM,  itc,  aid  far 

IhMOllBg         tipi         OB  I 

Billiard   Ohm  ii  •n- ! 


I>    .  ■-  iiinmi.jiii  ti'tncnt.  I'm  L.  1-,.  nr  all  CheniaU,  Foal 
Fna  ror  Is.  &d.  fnim  t>,e  PnprlMon,  I 

BARCLAY  A  SONS,  96,rftrrlMgd(m  St,  London.  I 


MELLORS 


.  tS  THE 
I'BEST. 


6°  5f  I'  Sold  Everywhere 

^.MANUraCTORY.  V\toRCESTtB 


IRISH  not  Only  EXCEL  FOSEIOH  i/*f*S  m  ■D»WOHT  DOW     "•"J'JJSSS.^ 
a  LAMP,'  but  an  CHCHPEH. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  BELFAST, 

SmJ  SampLpund  Pri™  l-i«l' of  anvof  Iht  follawiriK  GooJi,  pwi-frw  loMiyparl  of  ilie  World, 


.     Her 

orld.      Cn» 


Ma^jlbeQaji"'-; 


InlSH      CAMBnIC       (HIHHap  rox  UiE) 

POCKET  HANDKERCHIEFS: 


IRISH  LINEN 
COLURS  AND  GUFFS: 


and  Ctavtrla"- 
',  21.  bJ.  va  doM  Onil™"' 
iat.  \  GcntkiBCD't,  6r.  ^  1=^- 

c'u  f'fS..^'f!^  Lad!«,  GcnllcDKn,  and  Children,  51.  iiy.  10  i«.  ^d.  P^ 


■  Theit  Itith  L 


■n  dolUn. 


._._..  ..  Rtallti^hLintnShw.Lng,  fDllyhI»iich«l,  jydi  wide.  11.  iirf.  pcryd..  jM yd*  ,  »i.4«"'" 
IRIRH  1  IlirUft*  t<^  •"<"'  ■■""^'c  >":<=><  i^dc,  und  f.r  lup^or  ID  ^nr  forcigrm>i>uriu.ur.d  p»d^).  *■■■■' 
■  ni»n  UnKnOi  TowiUing,  le  in».  wSdo,  .Wrf,  per  jrd.  Sumliot  Linen,  SX./.  per  yd.  Una  Dnnen,  ^l  j^..^-- 
Cleeh<.  4r.  bd.  per  dm.     KilM  t.lntni  and  Lin«  Dwper,  ii>/,  per  yd 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 
ll  CHLORODYNE 


FIVE    GOLD    MEDALS. 

BORWICK'S 
BAKING 
POWDER 

FOR  PASTRV  PUDDINGS, TEA-CAKES 
AND    WHOLESOME    BREAD 


BORWICK'S  CUSTARD  POWDER 


FOE    THE    BLOOD   IS    THE   UFE." 


i^lfe<;4;^iMI 


WORLD  FAMED 


BLOOD  MIXTURE. 


Ii  wunowd  to  clsnw  Uia  blond  fron  »]]  Impnhlilaa,  twna. 
wbMattt  «i»e  itrUiDe.  For  SDrololk,  fiaanf ,  Bona  ol  >]l 
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Thk.  winter  that  year  was  bleak  und 
bitter  enough  to  set  the  hearts  of  all  those 
w!io  owned  skates,  and  knew  how  to  use  '^ 
them,  bounding  and  thrilling  ;  and  to  drive  ; 
111!  the  hunting-men,  who  were  not  literally  ^ 
chained  to  Stanham,  up  in  a  flock  to  London  I 
md  their  clubs.  j 

I'Mie  Fairfax  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
local  akating-club.  The  broad  sheet  of  ice 
\  on  the  Hall  lake  made  a  pretty  picture 
every  afternoon,  with  its  crowd  of  joung, 
I  fur-enveloped  figures,  with  their  rose-red 
cheeks  and  swift,  glancing  feet.  Edia  lived  , 
1  her  skates.  The  frozen  lake  was  about 
1|  the  fiDcat  outlet  she  ever  could  have  for 
j'  her  restless,  nervous  energy. 
/.'  "  I've  no  doubt,"  she  said  to  herself,  as 
3  went  skimming  with  the  fleetness  of  a 
J  awallow  over  the  glassy  surfaoa,"  if  Elliuor 
I  stood  on  tbat  bank  watching  us  all,  she 
aiild  say,  '  Call  that  skating  !  Stand  on 
j  Olio  side,  all  of  you,  and  I'll  show  you  how 
I  to  carry  your  head  and  shoulders  ! '  But  for 
I  all  that,  I  dare  say  her  dignity  would  get 
)  bumps  on  the  back  of  its  head  than 
I  jny  i n sign iii can ce  does."  Aud  on  she  went, 
cyooBure  of  many  admiring  eyes,  and 
I  not  a  few  envious  ones. 

.\tnoDg  the  former  may  be  classed  Lord 
.  W'interdowne's,  behind  their  gold-rimmod 
glasses.  As  Kdie  lived  in  her  skates,  so 
ha  appeared  to  have  taktti  up  his  abode  on 
the  bank  of  the  lake.  Nothing  Would 
tempt  him  on  the  ice.  The  possibility 
of  cutting  a  ludicrous  or  undignified  figure 
kept  laini  well  away  among  the  reeds  and 
M-illovrs  at  the  edge  of  the  pond.  Thosti 
same  reed:i  and  willows,  too,  saw  a  good 
deal    of   Colonel  Wickham  juat  then,  for, 


since  ho  had  broken  off  from  hia 
"vital  statistics,"  the  Colonel  had  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  at  the  Hall,  and  had 
formed  an  odd,  unsympathetic  sort  of 
intimacy  with  Lord  Wint*rdowno. 

"  It's  ([ueer  those  two  men  don't  take 
more  heartily  to  each  other,"  the  Squire 
would  say  to  himself  sometimes,  noting 
their  invariable  divergence  oE  opinion  on 
every  matter,  small  or  great.  "  You 
would  think  they  would  tU  each  other  like 
hand  and  glove.  They  have  each  of  them 
a  good  head  for  figures,  they  go  in  for  the 
same  fads,  yet  there  they  are  sparring  from 
morning  till  night — for  ever  at  cross- 
purposes.  The  puzzle  is  why  they  don't 
keep  out  of  each  other's  way.  It  looks 
rather  as  if  Wickham  were  mounting  guard 
for  Master  Phil.  Eh]  That's  what  it 
must  be  !" 

And,  not  displeased  with  the  conclusion 
at  whiuli  he  had  arrived,  Mr.  Fairfax  went 
on  hia  way,  making  himself  as  agreeable  as 
he  could  to  both  gentlemen,  getting,  mean- . 
time,  his  own  modicum  of  enjoyment  out 
of  the  friendly  intercourse  in  the  shape  of 
nightly  whist -parties,  held  in  turn  at  the 
Hall,  the  Castle,  or  Wickham  Place. 

Edie  took  the  attentions  of  both  gentle- 
men easily  aud  pleasantly,  or  indilferently 
and  carelessly,  according  to  the  mood  in 
which  she  chanced  to  be.  She  would  go 
down  to  the  ico  with  one,  she  would  return 
with  the  two,  and  then,  perhaps,  if  they 
chanced  to  accept  her  father's  invitation  and 
stay  dinner,  she  would  suddenly  announce 
the  fact  that  she  was  tired  to  death,  and 
would  go  Blraight  upstairs  to  bed,  instead 
a!  taking  her  place  at  the  head  of  the 
table. 

"The  truth  of  it  is,  Edie,"Baid  the  Squire,  jl 
as  he  began  sorting  his  letters  at  the  11 
breakfast- table  one  morning,  "you  are  K 
developing  into  a  most  hearllesH  little  flirt,  jl 
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and  if  those  men  call  each  other  out»  and 
one  of  tiiem  gets  a  bullet,  you'll  have  to 
answer  for  it" 

Edie  jumped  up  from  her  chair  in  a 
perfect  whirlwind. 

'<  I  a  flirt  1  Oh,  papa,  how  dreadfully, 
dreadfully  wicked  of  you  to  say  so  1 "  she 
cried,  gettmg  crimson — face,  neck,  ears, 
and  alL  "Why,  if  I  tried  to  flirt,  I  couldn't 
— I  shouldn't  know  how.  The  idea  of 
such  a  thing !  I  know  I'm  full  of  faults ; 
I'm  self-willed  and  quicktempered;  I'm 
obstinate  and  unbearable ;  but  whatever 
else  I  am,  I'm  not  a  flirt  I " 

The  Squire  went  on  sorting  his  letters 
with  unusual  rapidity.  He  began  to  feel 
— ^to  use  a  common  phrase — that  he  had 
"  put  his  foot  in  it,"  and  that  the  sooner  he 
got  it  out  again  the  better. 

He  tossed  a  letter  across  to  his  little 
daughter : 

"  One  for  you,  my  dear — two — here's  a 
third." 

But  Edie  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
diverted. 

'^I'm  not  a  flirt,  papa — I  say  I'm  not  a 
flirt  1  Whatever  eliBe  bad  and  wicked  I 
may  be,  I'm  not  that  I "  she  kept  repeat- 
ing. 

The  squire  thankfully  came  upon  an 
envelope  which  he  felt  confident  would 
stem  the  torrent  of  Edie's  indignation. 

"I  think  you  know  that  mmdwriting, 
my  dear.  You  may  have  seen  it  once 
before,*'  he  said  mischievously,  right  across 
her  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  assertion 
that,  whatever  else  she  was,  she  was  "  not 
a  flirt" 

Edie  picked  it  up  with  a  great  joyous 
thrill  in  her  heart  From  Phil  at  last  1 
She  knew  it  before  she  looked  at  it 

The  door  opened  at  this  moment,  and 
Lord  Winterdowne  came  in  close  upon  the 
servant's  heels. 

"  Are  you  going  on  the  ice  this  morning, 
Miss  Fairfax  1"  he  asked  as  he  shook 
hands.  *'  Pardon  such  an  early  visit,  but 
I  am  going  up  to  London  to-day ;  it  is  the 
only  hour  I  could  command." 

Edie  clutched  at  her  letters.  Politeness 
must  go  to  the  four  winds.  The  thing  now 
was  to  get  out  of  the  room  as.  quickly  as 
possible,  shut  herself  up,  and  devour  them, 
or  rather  it,  for  there  was  only  one  she 
would  have  risked  her  life  to  save  had  the 
house  been  on  fire. 

**No,  I'm  not  going  on  the  ice  this 
morning — perhaps  not  to-morrow  morning 
— ^perhaps  not  for  a  whole  week — perhaps 
never  again,  for  the  frost  may  break  »t 
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any  moment — in  fact,  I'm  sure  then  is  nin 
in  the  air,  and  I  dare  say  Aereli  be  a 
deluge  before  night,"  she  answered  all  in  a 
breath,  taking  a  step  towards  the  door 
with  every  word  she  spoke. 

Lord  Winterdowne  only  took  in  about  a 
quarter  of  the  words  she  said,  and 
certainly  not  a  fiftieth  part  of  what  she 
meant 

He  looked  at  her  vaguely. 

"Are  you  very — very  busy  this  morn- 
ing 1 "  he  began  a  little  hesitatingly. 

"  Yes,  dreadfully — dreadfully— dread- 
fully busy,"  answered  Edie,  getting  outside 
the  door  with  her  last  word.  **  I  really 
don't  know  which  way  to  turn." 

"  I  particulariy  want — ah  1 — to — ^to  see 
ou  alone  this  morning  for  five  minutes, 
s  it  not  possible  1 "  he  asked,  stammermg 
a  little,  and  looking  as  uncomfortable  as  it 
was  possible  for  a  man  of  his  decorous  I' 
deportment  to  look.  l', 

Edie  dOi  in  a  flash  guessed  his  meaning.    ' 

"Oh,  utterly — utterly  imposeible,"  she  | 
said,  standing  outside  now  in  the  haU,  and  j' 
looldng  longingly  at  the  flight  of  stdis  u 
leading  to  me  upper  quarters.  ^j 

"  Then  may  I  come  to-morrow  morning 
at  this  hour  1  "  persisted   Lord  Winter-  I 
downe,  evidently  bent    on    aecoring   an  , 
interview. 

Edie  felt  she  must  get  rid  of  him  some-  i 
how. 

"Yesi  to-morrow  at  this  time  if  you  like," 
she  answered  carelesslv,  and  then  looked 
round  to  find  that  Colonel  Wickham  had 
come  up  the  front  steps  while  she  was 
talking,  and  now  stood  behind,  looking 
down  on  her. 

Not  a  doubt  but  that  he  had  heard  the 
appointment  made.     She  could  see  it  in 
his  face,  half  sad,  half  puzzled.     liVell,  she 
couldii^t  help  it     Things  were    bent  on 
going     crookedly    that    morning.        6j- 
and-by — when   she   had   read    her    letter 
— she  would  come  back  in  a  aweet  frame 
of   mind,    and    put    everything    straight 
again.     It  would  be  easy  work    enough 
with  the  pleasant  thoughts  she  felt  sure 
would  then  be  filling  her  mind. 

"  Papa  is  in  the  dining-room,''  she  said 
to  Colonel  Wickham,  scarcely  stopping  tc 
shake  hands  with  him. 

And  as  "  papa  "  at  that  moment  opened 
the  dining-room  door,  without  fnrth<^ 
preamble  she  made  her  escape  up  the  atair^ 
to  her  own  sittiog-room,  breaking  the  se^ 
of  Phil's  letter  as  she  went  along. 

Dyes  brightening,  hands  trembling  vitl 
nervous  deUght^  cheeks  flushing  and  paii^v 
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in  tarn,  mouth  all  dimples  and  smiles; 
80  Me  Edie  stood  readmg  Phil's  few 
ddsparately  written  lines,  while  one  b j  one 
her  other  letters  dropped  unheeded  from 
her  hind  to  the  floor. 

Not  once  nor  twice^  but  at  least  fifty 
time«  over  she  read  the  words.  Then  her 
ejes  began  to  swim. 

Oh,  poor — poor  Phill  how  unhappy  he 
mast  be  1    How  miserable  she  had  made 
him  with  her  own  ully  little  attempt  at 
arranging  his  life  for  himl    Ob,  what  a 
mistake  it  had  all  been  1    How  he  must 
have  suffered  before  he  could  bring  himself 
to  write   in    that    imploring,    desperate 
fashion !    Come  back  1    Yes,  of  course  he 
might.    That  very  hour  if  it  had  been 
possible,  and  she  would  tell  him  how  truly 
sorry  she  was  for  her  folly,  and  beg  his 
pardon — ah,  so  humbly,  and  sweetly — and 
promise  never — never  to  the  end  of  her 
life  to  offend  in  that  fashion  again  1    How 
tiresome  it  was  that  the  post  did  not  go 
out  till  noon  !    There  ought  to  be  special 
posts  when    people    wanted    them,   just 
as  there  were  special  trains  for  garden- 
parties  and  weddings.    Well,  anyhow  she 
would  write  her  letter  at  once,  and  take  it 
herself  to  the  post  That  would  be  one  step 
towards  putting  Phil  out  of  his  misery,  so 
straight   to  the  writing-table  she  went, 
pushuig  her  other  letters  on  one  side,  and 
dashed  off  this  brief  missive. 

"  Dear— DEAR  Phil,"  she  wrote,  "  come 
back  as  soon  as  ever  you  like,  and  let 
things  be  just  anyhow  you  please.  Entre 
nous,  I  think  I  have  been  just  a  little  bit 
of  a  goose. — ^Your  own  Edie." 

There  1  he  would  understand  exactly  all 
she  meant  to  say  without  making  a  long 
letter  of  it.     Phil  always  did  understand 
hen     Whoever  else  made  mistakes  about 
her,  Phil  never  did.    And  here  Edie,  lean- 
ing back  in  her  chair,  fell  into  one  of  her 
old  pleasant  day-dreams,  the  like  of  which 
ahe  had  not  indulged  in  since  she  and  Phil 
bad   kiaaed  under  the  walnut-tree,  and  of 
Tvhich  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say 
Phil  ¥Fa8  its  Alpha  and  Omega,  its  middle 
aod  back-bone  also. 

Presently  her  eye  chanced  upon  the 
letters  still  on  the  floor — three  in  number. 
3fa,  there  could  be  no  hurry  for  those; 
^hey  might  wait  She  gave  them  another 
it  tie  push  with  her  foot  Ah,  that  was 
rom  Phoebe  Macphdrson  (a  housemaid 
irho  had  married  from  the  Hall,  and  whose 
irat  child  was  Edie's  goddaughter),  and 
his  xraa  from  the  London  dressmaker  who 


had  sent  down  her  Christmas  ball-dresses; 
but  who  was  that  other  from  t  The  writing 
was  not  famiUar  to  her.  It  might  want  an 
answer  by  the  next  post 

She  picked  up  the  letter  in  the  strange 
handwriting,  broke  the  seal,  and  read  as 
follows : 

<<Dear  Madam, — I  must  ask  you  to 
pardon  the  liberty  which  I,  an  utter 
stranger,  am  taking  in  thus  writing  to  you. 
I  can  only  plead  as  my  excuse  my  warm 
gratitude  and  sincere  friendship  towards 
one  whom,  for  want  of  fuller  knowledge 
on  the  matter,  I  am  compelled  to  describe 
only  as  an  old  friend  of  yours — Mr.  Philip 
Wickham. 

''  I  fear  the  question  I  am  about  to  ask 
will  seem  an  unwarrantable,  unpardonable 
impertinence  on  my  part  I  know  it  is 
such,  yet  I  feel  bound  to  ask  it,  and  must 
trust  to  your  charity  and  right  judgment 
to  accord  my  pardon.  It  ia  simply  this  : 
*  Are  you  sure  you  have  the  love  of  ihe 
man  whom  you  have  partly  released  from 
his  engagement  to  youl  Are  you  sure 
that  his  hopes  and  wishes  are  not  fixed  in 
another  quarter  f '  I  beseech  you  to  get  a 
true  and  unmistakable  answer  to  this 
questioui  as  much  for  your  own  sake  as  for 
his. 

**  I  must  beg  of  you  not  to  mistake  my 
motives  in  thus  writing  to  you.  Mr.  Wick- 
ham never  has  been,  never  can  be  to  me, 
more  than  the  greatest  benefactor  a  friend- 
less girl  could  have.  I  am  as  much  widowed 
as  though  I  wore  wedding-ring  and  weeds. 
But  there  is  one  to  whom  Mr.  Wickham 
might  be  infinitely  more  than  benefactor  and 
friend  if  he  were  free  to  act  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  heart — one,  too,  in  every  way 
worthy  of  a  true  man's  true  love,  and  to 
whose  keeping  his  happiness  might  be 
safely  entrusted. 

"Dear  madam,  again  I  must  ask  your 
pardon  for  the  liberty  I  am  taking  in  thus 
writing  to  you.  Again  I  must  plead,  as 
my  one  and  only  excuse,  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude so  heavy  towards  the  two  persons  to 
whom  I  have  alluded,  that  it  makes  me 
heedless  of  the  common  conventionalities 
of  life.  L.  S." 

Edie  dropped  the  letter  as  she  read  the 
last  word,  not  as  though  the  paper  had 
stung  her,  but  as  though  her  fingers  bad 
suddenly  congealed  into  marble,  and  the 
power  of  touch  and  grasp  had  been  with- 
drawn. The  power  of  thought,  of  feeling, 
of  utterance,  seemed  also  to  have  left  her, 
and  for  a  moment  she  leaned  back  in  her 
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chair,  with  brain  as  blank  as  that  of  the 
poor  little  frozen  starling  she  had  found 
dead  on  her  window-ledge  that  morning. 

Only  for  a  moment,  however.  The  next, 
all  her  senses  came  back  to  her  with  a 
rash,  and  seemed  intensified  a  thousand- 
fold. She  jumped  to  her  feet;  she  tore 
the  letter  she  had  just  penned  to  Phil  into  a 
hundred  fragments ;  she  crumpled  up  Phil's 
few  lines,  and  tosseil  them  into  the  fire. 

"I  see — I  see!"  she  said  aloud  pas- 
sionately. **  I  understand  it  all  now.  He 
wanted  to  save  his  honour,  to  marry  me 
out  of  hand,  and  be  done  with  it^  lest  his 
resolution  might  fail  hioL" 

She  picked  up  Lucy's  letter,  and  read 
through  the  bitter  words  once  more. 
Who  "L.  S."  was  she  had  not  the  re- 
motest notion.  It  had  so  chanced  that, 
though  Phil  had  long  ago  mentioned  to 
Edie  the  fact  of  Rodney  Thome's  engage- 
ment « to  a  little  girl  in  Paris,"  Miss  Sel- 
wyn's  name  had  not  been  mentioned,  or, 
if  it  had  had  a  passing  allusion,  it  had, 
somehow,  not  fixed  itself  in  Edie's  memory. 

However  that  might  be,  it  could  not 
matter  two  straws  who  or  what  <'L.  S." 
was.  One  fact  was  patent  from  the  tone 
of  her  letter  —  viz.,  that  she  knew  very 
well  what  she  was  writing  about  No 
doubt  she  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  Phil  in 
London,  and  had  had  the  fact  forced  upon 
her  notice  that  he  had  transferred  his 
afifections  to  a  person  to  whom  she  was 
evidently  under  great  obl^ations. 

There  was  one  mistake  she  had  made. 

"Partly  released  him,  have  I?"  cried 
Edie,  a  great  wave  of  indignant  pride 
sweeping  over  her.  "He  shall  soon  find 
himself  as  free  as  words  of  mine  can  make 
him." 

Back  to  her  writing-table  she  went  once 
mora  In  a  little  over  three  minutes 
another  note  was  written,  and  addressed  to 
Phil.  It  was  somewhat  difierent  in  tone 
from  the  first 

Thus  it  ran  : 

"  Dear  Phil, — Was  it  not  wise  ot  me 
to  insist  that  we  should  both  take  time  to 
consider  our  engagement,  and  have  a  year's 
respite  from  it)  If  it  won't  make  any 
difference  to  you,  I  should  like  to  consider 
myself  free  from  to-day,  for,  to  be  quite 
honest  with  you,  someone  else  has  slipped 
into  your  place  while  you  have  been  away, 
and  I'm  not  at  all  disposed  to  turn  him 
out  Do  not  trouble  to  write  in  reply.  I 
will  consider  your  silence  to  signify  assent — 
Believe  me,  always  your  friend, 

"Edith  Fairfax." 


And  then,  the  letter  signed  and  sealed, 
she  bowed  her  head  on  the  wiiting-table, 
crying  aloud,  with  dry  eyes  and  breaking 

"Oh,  Phil,  Phil!  must  I  give  y<m  iq»t 
Why  did  you  not  take  a  knife  and  stab  me 
to  the  heart  f  It  wonld  have  been  far  leas 
cruel" 

A  knock  at  her  door  made  her  lift  her 
head,  and  old  Janet  came  in  to  say 
Colonel  Wickham  wanted  partioolarly  to 
speak  to  her. 

Edie  got  her  thoughts  back  with  diffi- 
culty. 

"Colonel  Wickham— Colonel  Wickbamr 
she  repeated  vaguely.  Ii 

Old  Janet  grew  uneasy.  |, 

"Are  you  ill,  Miss  Edie  t    Have  yoo  a  {, 
bad  headache,  you  look  so  white  t "  ^ 
asked. 

The  hot  blood  came  in  a  mah  to  Edie's 
face.  I 

''Ilir'  she  cried;  "I  neiver  felt  better  i 
in  my  life.  Ask  Colonel  Wickham  to  . 
come  up  into  my  sitting-room,  if  he  must  ' 
see  me ;  and,  Janet,  take  this  letter,  it  is  { 
very  important,  and  put  it  in  the  poet  with 
your  own  hand." 

And  here  she  tossed  her  letter  to  Phil 
across  the  table  to  the  old  servant. 

Colonel  Wickham,  coming  into  the  room 
a  minute  after,  would  have  endorsed  Edie's 
words,  and  vowed  that,  with  eyee  and  cheeks 
so  brilliantly  coloured,  she  never  could  have 
felt  better  in  her  life. 

By  way  of  contrast,  possibly — ^Nature 
takes  a  savage  delight  at  times  in  striking 
sharp,  uncouth  key-notes  of  contrast— 
Colonel  Wickham  looked  unusually  solemn 
and  grey  that  morning. 

*U  thought  you  would  have  oome  down 
to  have  a  chat  with  me,  Edie,**  he  said  s 
little  reproachfully ;  "  I  have  been  waiting 
downstiurs  to  see  you.  Your  lather  hts 
gone  off  to  Four  Fields  Farm.  Iiord 
Winterdowne  hasgone  with  him." 

He  said  Lord  Winterdowne's  name  with 
a  marked  emphasis,  looking  keenly  at  Edif 
meanwhile. 

Four  Fields  Farm  was  a  farm  owned  bj 
the  Squire,  and  was  situated  some  five  ex 
six  miles  outside  the  parish 

Edie  jumped  to  her  feet 

'*  Oh,  how  could  papa  go  wiUioot  me  t ' 
she  cried.  ''I  told  him  I  particalar}/ 
wanted  to  ride  with  him  this  morau^" 

"  I  told  him,  Edie,  I  particularly 
to  speak  to  you  this  morning,  aa  ke 
good  enough  not  to  send  up  to  yoo, 
the  Colonel  in  a  yet  graver  tone    thu 
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befora    '*  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  yoa  had 
*  any  news  of  PhiL     It  is  so  long  since  I 
heard  from  him  I  am  getting  rather  nneasj 
about  him." 

"Uneasy)"  laughed  Edie;  "there  was 
never  less  canse  for  uneasiness  in  your 
whole  life.  He  is  quite  well,  and  as  happy 
—oh,  as  happy  as  a  man  could  be." 

"  Have  you  heard  from  him  this  momingi 
What  does  he  say  f " 

*^  Oh,  nothing  much  worth  repeating.  A 
silly  litUe  letter ;  I  tossed  it  into  the  fire  a 
minute  a^o.  He  wants  me  to  marry  him 
nVbt  off  m  a  tremendous  hurry.  Ridicu- 
lous I "  And  here  Edie  gave  a  merry  little 
laugh. 

But  Colonel  Wickham  grew  graver  and 
graver, 

"I  see  nothing  to  laugh  at,  Edie.  I  see 
nothing  ridiculous  in  a  man  wanting  to 
marry  the  girl  he's  engaged  to,  when  they're 
as  fond  of  each  other  as  you  and  Phil 
ara" 

"Oh,  but  we're  not  fond  of  each  other — 
that's  the  best  of  it  1 "  laughed  Edie  again ; 
"  we  are  both  heartily  sick  and  tired  of 
each  other,  and  I've  written  to  Phil  this 
morning,  telling  him  I  want  to  be  released 
from  my  share  of  the  compact — that  I 
mean  to  be — ^yes,  that's  what  I  said — mean 
to  be — mean  to  be  ! " 

And  here  Edie  jumped  up  in  a  flatter 
from  her  chair,  and  began  putting  pens, 
ink,  and  paper  together  with  tremendous 
despatch. 

Colonel  Wickham  went  over  to  her  side, 
took  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  made  her 
look  up  at  him. 

<'  Edie,  what  does  this  mean  1 "  he  asked, 
and  now  his  gravity  resolved  itself  into 
positive  sternness. 

Edie  began  to  tremble  violently. 

''Oh,  it's  all  easily  understood,"  she 
cried,  struggling  hard  to  release  herself. 

Bat  the  Colonel  would  not  let  her  hands 

go- 

"  It  is  not  easily  understood,"  he  said. 

*'  Have  you  and  Phil  had  a  quarrel  1 " 

"  A  quanel  I  Oh  dear  no,  what  is  there 
to  qaarrel  about  when  we  are  both  of  one 
mind  %  We  are  tired  of  each  other — ^that's 
all,  nothing  more." 

''  Tired  of  each  other  1  After  all  these 
years  I  ** 

"  That's  just  it  It  is  '  all  these  years ' 
that  have  tired  us  out  Why  won't  you 
believe  me  1  Do  people  never,  never  get 
tired  of  each  other  and  break  off  engage- 
ments %  Oh,  let  go  my  hands,  pleasa 
Why  'won't  you  understand  1 "  and  here 


iildie  stamped  violently  on  the  floor,  feeling 
that  little  by  little  her  power  of  self-control 
was  evaporating. 

"  I  have  one  more  question  to  ask,  Edie, 
and  then  I  will  let  you  go.  Tell  me,  and 
be  honest  with  me,  I  entreat,  has  your 
acquaintance  with  Lord  Winteidowne  had 
anything  to  do  with  your  getting  tired  of 
Philt" 

Edie's  head  drooped.  She  could  scarcely 
brine  herself  to  tell  a  downright  lie — ^to 
slander,  as  it  were,  her  own  soul  and  its 
powers  of  loving,  yet  here  was  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  putting  a  stop  to  all  this 
tiresome  questioning,  and  leaving  herself 
and  Phil  free  to  shape  their  courses  as 
they  thought  fit. 

*^  Ob,  why  do  you  ask  such  questions  1 ". 
she  said,  freeing  her  hands  with  a  sudden 
jerk  and  walking  away  from  him  to  the 
window.  '*  You  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  I  tell  you." 

He  followed  her  into  the  window-recess. 
'<  I  ask  the  question,  Edie,  because  about 
an  hour  or  so  ago  I  heard  you  make  an 
appointment  to  see  that  man  alone  to- 
morrow morning.  You  don't  mean  to  tell 
me  you  are  going  to  throw  Phil  over  for  a 
man  of  that  stamp  1 " 

"  Oh,  what  can  it  matter  to  anybody  but 

myself  what  I  do  or  don't  do "  she 

began  vehemently. 

He  cut  her  vehemence  short 

**  It  would  matter  to  me  greatly,  Edie. 
I  have  known  you  ever  since  you  were  a 
baby,  and  " — ^this  added  in  hushed  reveren- 
tial tones — *<  I  knew  your  mother  also." 

Edie's  self-control  was  going — was  gone 
now.  She  flung  herself  on  the  ground 
almost  at  the  Colonel's  feet,  hiding  her 
face  in  the  cushions  of  the  window-seat 

"  Go  away — go  away  1 "  she  cried  pas- 
sionately; "why  won't  you  leave  me  to 
myself  1  I  want  to  be  alone— don't  you 
understand  f  " 

He  stooped  over  her  as  a  father  might 
over  some  wilful,  passionate  child. 

'*  I  will  go  away,  Edie,  directly  you  look 
up  in  my  face  and  give  me  your  word  you 
have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  marry- 
ing Lord  Winterdowne." 

In  his  own  mind  he  felt  convinced  this 
pair  of  lovers  had  had  some  desperate 
quarrel — a  quarrel  in  which  it  might  be 
that  Phil's  usually  serene  temper  had  given 
way.  No  doubt  a  peace  between  thism 
could  easily  enough  be  effected  if  only 
sufficient  time  comd  be  had  wherein  to 
negotiate  it  He  knew,  however,  little 
Edie's  pride  and  impetuous  temper,  and 
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dreaded  lest  in  one  sadden,  irrevocable 
moment  die  might  render  all  such  negotia- 
tion impossible. 

Edie's  voice  seemed  to  come  in  muffled 
gasps  from  out  the  cushions. 

"  I  won't  look  up — I  won't  give  you  my 
word — I  will  marry  just  anybody  and 
everybody  I  please." 

He  looked  down  on  her  pityingly. 

**  Get  up,  Edie,"  he  said  gently, "  and  let 
us  talk  the  matter  out  quieuy.  £emember 
I've  given  you  good  advice  ever  since  you 
were  a  baby  out  of  arms  and  used  to  come 
to  me  with  your  scratches  and  bruised 
elbows." 

His  voice  had  more  of  authority  in  it 
than  before.  Edie's  wilfulness  yielded  so 
far  as  to  let  her  get  up  off  the  carpet  and 
sland  for  a  moment  facing  him,  looking 
right  into  those  kindly  eyes  of  his. 

His  face  showed  grave  and  marble- 
white.  Hers  by  rights  should  have  had  a 
river  of  tears  streaming  down  it  for  the 
pain  that  was  racking  her  poor  little  heart 
Instead,  however,  it  was  diy,  flushed 
scarlet-red,  with  eyes  bright  ana  staring. 

Colonel  Wickham  looked  at  the  window- 
seat 

"Gome,  sit  down,  Edie,"  he  began, 
"  and  let  us  talk  quietly  of  whom  you  will 
or  will  not  marry. 

But  Edie  had  no  intention  of  doing  any- 
thing so  rational  Her  spirit  of  defiance 
would  hold  out  just  another  sixty  seconds, 
she  felt — no  longer.  With  the  sixty-first 
must  come  collapse  and  humility.  Well, 
she  must  get  as  quickly  as  she  could  into 
solitude,  and  not  make  an  exhibition  of 
herself  for  Golonel  Wickham's  benefit 

"  I  will  marry  just  whoever  I  please,"  she 
answered  in  somewhat  high-pitched  key, 
and  making  for  the  door  as  she  spoke  mth 
rapid  though  unsteady  steps;  "no  one 
shall  say  to  me,  '  Marry  that  man — marry 
this  one';  I  will  marry  Lord  Winter- 
downe  if  I  like,  or  I'll  marry  Mr.  Bumsey's 
curate,  or  papa's  head-groom,  or  old 
Jefireys,  the  gardener,  or  Whitelock,  the  old 
bellringer,  or  anybody  I  like  on  the  other 
side  of  sixty.  I  hate  and  abominate  men 
at  six-and-twenty  —  they're  odious  and 
hateful,  every  one  of  them." 

Her  last  sentence  carried  her  out  of  the 
room. 

Colonel  Wickham  stood  looking  after 
her  wonderingly,  pityingly.  How  his  heart 
yearned  over  tiiis  petiUant,  wilful  chQd  1 
Ah,  these  foolish  young  thin^,  if  they  did 
but  know  1  If  only  one  could  make  them 
see  the  right  road  and  put  their  feet  in  it, 


or,  better  still,  if  one  could  only  gather 
them  into  one's  arms  and  carry  them  oyer 
all  the  rough,  thorny  places  in  life !  Now, 
supposing  tor  a  moment  this  bright,  love- 
able  little  Edie  had  given  her  heart  into 
his  keeping  instead  of  into  Phil's,  how 
tenderlv 

But  here  the  Colonel  gave  a  great  start, 
and  put  an  abrupt  stop  to  his  thinking. 

"You  old  idiot!"  he  said  to  hiniself; 
"you,  of  aU  men  in  the  world  1 " 

Then  he  went  straight  home  to  his  lonely 
old  house,  sat  down  to  his  trim  writing- 
table,  and  wrote  a  long  and  peremptory 
letter  to  PhiL 

It  was  full  of  straightforward  ques- 
tions, such  as,  "  What  has  happened  to 
put  you  and  Edie  on  such  a  dutaiit  foot- 
ing! Is  it  her  doing  or  yours  that  your 
engagement  collapses  now  1 "  and  so  fortL 
But  the  gist  of  the  whole  letter  was  con- 
tained in  the  last  sentence,  which  ran  as 
follows : 

"  But  whatever  has  taken  place  between 
you,  don't  try  to  mend  matters  with  pen- 
and-ink.  Gome  down  at  once,  see  Edie, 
and  face  to  face  have  your  explanation. 
On  this  I  must  strongly  insist" 

Phil,  however,  did  not  get  this  letter 
till  the  post  i^r  that  by  which  he  had 
received  Edie's.  His  reply  to  it  was 
dispatched  promptly  enough  in  the  form 
of  a  telegram,  wmch  ran  as  f  oUows : 

'<  Impossible  for  me  to  come  down. 
Miss  Fairfax  will  explain." 

CHRONICLES  OP  ENGLISH 
COUNTIEa 

HBRTFORDSHIRE. 

Wild  forest  was  Hertfordshire,  where  it 
was  not  bare  wide   heaths  as  wild    and  , 
desolate,  and  that  long  after  the  country 
in  general  was  cultivated  and  settled.  Tbn  ; 
**  lulms  "  of  the  Saxons  are  almoet  entirely 
wanting  in  the  county,  and  even  its  chief 
town,  to  which  it  owes  name  and  eztatenoe 
as  a  shire,  was  neither  a  tribal  Eetdement 
nor  the  town  of  any  great  chieL     Rather 
Hertford  owes  its  name  to  the  time  w^hen 
all  about  was  a  dangerous  tract  avoided  by 
all  but  the  well-armed  and  well-momited 
hunting  -  parties    that   pursued  the    wild 
game  in  these  forest  solitudes.  Here  xaight 
be  met  the  fierce  wild  cattle  of  the  zi*tiT€ 
tawny  breed.  Herds  of  deer  housed  in  the 
forest  glades,  and  the  wild  boar  larked  in 
the  marshy  lungla  As  the  hunt  was  urged 
with  cry  and  horn,  it  was  noticed  that  at 
one    spot   in   the   greenwood    where    a 
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labyrinth  of  streams  had  formed  a  deep 
and  dangerous   morass,   the   slot  of  the 
deer  led  by  a  patch  of  firm  ground  to  a 
gravelly  ford  through  the  waters.    Some 
British  trackway  no  doubt  had  hit  the  ford 
ages  ago,  and  the  footsteps  of  vanished 
races  htA  worn  a  track  now  thickly  over- 
grown with  the  tangle  of  bush  and  briar, 
and  all  memory  of  the  old  Celtic  name  of 
the  croaain^  had  been  lost,  so  that  as  the 
Hartaford  it  became  known  to  the  few 
that  passed  that  way.   And  Hartford  it  was 
still  when  in  the  Danish  wars  a  stockaded 
fort  protected  the  crossing,  and  formed  a 
strong  post  in  the  wood.    And  still  it  was 
Hartford  when  the  Conqueror  built  a  castle 
there  to  secure  the  passes  into  Middlesex. 
Long  before,  when  the  Romans  held  the 
land,  the  great  roadway  of  Watling  Street 
pierced  tt^  forest  at  its  narrowest  point, 
with  a  broad  belt  of  clearings  on  either 
side,  along  which  sprang  up  clusters  of 
villages  and  hamlets.  And  the  wild  woods 
once  passed,  there  was  Yerulam  to  welcome 
the  traveller  with  its  strong  walls  and 
stately  buildings,  and  the  broad  lake  that 
protected  and  adorned  the  city; 

That  dtle  which  the  garlande  wore 
Of  Britaine*8  pride. 

About  Yerulam   we    seem    to    know 
laore  than  about  the  other  ruined  cities 
of  tiie  limd,  for  we  ^et  glimpses  of  it  now 
and  then — ^in  its  nuned  state  indeed,  but 
still  when  the  memory  of  its  former  state 
was  still  fresh  amongst  its  destroyers,  and 
when  its  walls  and  buildings  were  still  in 
existence,  and  formed  a  vast  quarry, whence 
the  materials  for  the  stately  abbey-church 
of  Stb  Albans  were  slowly  hewn  out     A 
special  interest,  too,  has  Yerulam  beyond  all 
other  rained  towns,  inasmuch  as  Edmund 
Spenser  has  embalmed  such  of  its  history 
as  then  passed  current  in  the  stately  sweet- 
ness of  his  verse.    It  was  to  Camden,  the 
irenerable  father  of  Ei^lish  archeology, 
[^hat    Spenser   owed    his    knowledge   of 
i^erolam's  ancient  story.   The  Britannia  of 
Z/amden  had  just  then  been  pubUshed, 

Camden  the  nouvioe  of  antiquity, 
And  lanteme  unto  late  suoceeding  age ; 

nd  fresh  from  his  perusal  of  a  work 
Exat  first  let  the  light  of  day  into  the  topo- 
raphioal  history  of  the  land,  the  poet 
nagines  how 

It  chanced  me  one  day  beside  the  shore 

Of  silver  streaming  Tnamesis  to  bee, 

JS;  igfh  where  the  goodly  Verlame  stood  of  yore. 

A.  good  deal  of  latitude  indeed  must  be 
lowed  to  poetic  imsjsination,  for  St 
Ibans  is  a  long  way  £om  any  possible 


channel  of  Father  Thames.  Sbill«  the  Colne, 
that  slowly  creeps  into  the  river  among 
willows  and  osier-beds  just  above  Staines, 
and  which  in  its  chief  tributary  flows  past 
the  walls  of  Yerulam,  we  may  imagine  to 
be  haunted  by 

The  ancient  genius  of  that  citie  brent. 

But  in  truth  the  poet  had  some  sanction 
for .  bringing  the  Tiuunes  so  close  to 
Yerulam,  in  the  records  of  the  monkish 
chronicles  of  the  abbey.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  chroniclers,  Matthew  Paris, 
who  was  himself  one  of  the  brethren  of 
the  abbey,  and  who  wrote  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  many  records  that  have 
now  perished  were  open  to  him,  describes 
how  Ealdred  the  Abbot,  long  before  the 
Conquest,  ransacking  the  ancient  cavities 
of  the  old  city,  which  was  called  Werlam- 
cestre,  overturned  and  filled  up  all  he  could. 
The  rou^h,  broken  places,  and  the  streets 
with  theur  passages  running  underground, 
and  covered  over  with  solid  arches,  some  of 
which  passed  under  the  waters  of  Werlam 
river,  which  was  once  veir  large,  and  flowed 
about  the  city,  he  pulled  down  and  filled 
up  or  stopped,  because  they  were  the 
lurking  holes  of  thieves,  night-walkers,  and 
outlaws,  while  the  fosses  of  the  city  and 
certain  caverns,  to  which  felons  and 
fugitives  repaired  as  places  of  shelter  from 
the  thick  woods  around,  he  levelled  as 
much  as  was  possible.  Among  other 
materials  were  found  the  planks  of  ships, 
oars,  and  rusted  anchors,  which  led  to  tiie 
supposition  that  the  river  had  once  been 
navigable  to  the  walls  of  Yerulam,  and 
that  possibly  the  main  channel  of  the 
Thames  had  passed  there,  as  the  poet  sings : 

And  wher  the  cbristall  Tamis  wont  to  slide 
In  silver  channel  downe  along  the  lee. 

In  contrast  to  which  is  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  place  as  seen  by  the  Eliza- 
bethan poet : 

There  now  no  river's  course  is  to  be  seen, 
But  moorish  fennes  and  marshes  ever  greene. 

The  Auost  wonderful  find,  however,  oi 
the  destructive  Abbot  of  St  Albans,  waa 
nothing  less  than  a  collection  of  roUs 
and  manuscripts,  the  remains,  perhaps,  oi 
the  free  library  of  ancient  Yerulam,  one 
of  which  proved  to  be  a  volume  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  which  turned  out  to  be 
good  Welsh,  and  an  old  Welsh  priest^  who 
happened  to  be  living  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  was  able  to  translate  iU  And  thia 
wonderful  volume  was  found  to  contain  th< 
history  of  the  martyrdom  of  St^  Alban. 

During  the  persecution  of  the  Christiani 
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by  Diocletian — so,  shortly,  nrns  the  stoiy 
— a  citizen  of  Yeralam,  named  Albanns, 
gave  refage  in  his  house  to  a  Christian 
preacher.  The  friendly  act  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  people,  furious  against  the 
Christians,  dragged  Albanus  before  the 
judge  of  the  city,  when  Albanus  avowed  his 
Chnstian  faith,  and  gloried  in  the  act  he 
had  i^rformed.  Such  treason  against  the 
majesty  of  the  state  was  adjudgeid  worthy 
of  death,  and  Albanus  was  condemned  to 
be  executed  on  the  hill  where  now  stands 
the  abbey  church.  Where  the  martyr 
suffered  sprang  up  a  clear  spring  of  water. 
The  spring  is  there  to  this  day,  to  testify 
to  the  truth  of  the  legend.  It  gives  a 
name  to  Holywell  Streetg  and  still  flows  in 
front  of  Holywell  House.  Somewhere  near 
the  spring  was  built  a  humble  British 
church  in  memory  of  the  martyr,  which, 
perhaps,  was  enlarged  when  the  Christian 
faith  became  dominant  in  the  empire. 

Verulam  itself,  we  are  told,  was  one  of 
the  last  of  the  Britieh  cities  to  fall  under 
the  Saxon  yoke. 

And  tho'  at  last  by  force  I  conquered  were 
Of  hardie  Sftxons,  and  became  their  thrall. 

Yet  was  I  with  much  bloodshed  bought  full  deere, 
And  priz'd  with  slaughter  of  their  general. 

In  the  heathen  times  that  followed,  the 
church  on  the  hill  may  have  fallen  into 
neglect  and  decay,  and  the  renowned  Offa, 
whose  royal  seat  was  close  by  at  Offley, 
was  the  first  to  restore  the  ancient  shrine. 
The  bloodstained  King,  become  conscious 
of  his  many  crimes,  sought  to  ensure  him- 
self against  future  punishment  by  his 
devotion  to  the  new  foundation.  He  en- 
dowed the  church  with  his  lordship  and 
palace  of  Winslow,  in  Bucks,  and  from 
that  time  the  Abbot  of  SU  Albans  became 
one  of  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  land. 

But  while  the  convent  flourished  on  the 
hill,  the  ancient  city  in  the  valley  became 
more  and  more  deserted,  and,  in  course 
of  time,  the  destruction  of  Verulam  was 
completed  by  the  Saxon  abbots,  who  de- 
termined to  build  a  noble  church  on  the 
hill,  and  accumulated  vast  stores  of  building- 
materials  by  the  destruction  of  all  the  old 
edifices. 

With  this  abbey  on  the  hill,  directly 
overlooking  the  course  of  old  Watling 
Street,  the  monks  of  St  Albans  were  in 
some  way  the  guardians  of  the  great  high- 
way to  the  north.  Already  the  Roman 
road  that  communicated  with  London  was 
neglected,  and  overgrown  with  forest,  and 
infested  by  robbers  and  banditti,  so  that 
Abbot  Leofstan  granted  one  of  the  abb^ 


manors — ^that  of  Flamstead,  to  the  nohb 
of  the  county — ^to  a  brave  Saxon  knight, 
Thumoth,  that  he  might  goard  the  said 
way,   and  act  as  convoy  to  pilgrims  to 
St  Alban's  shrina     But  soon  came  the 
days  of   the  Conquest,  and  after  a  yiin 
effort  to  oppose  the  Conqueror^s  passage, 
Frederic,  the  last   Saxon  abbot,  retired, 
broken-hearted,  to  the  camp  of  refage  in 
the  isle  of  Ely.     Then  came  the  era  of  the 
busy,  worldly  Norman    churchmen,  and 
Abbot  Paul,  of  Caen,  set  to  work  with  the 
Boman   materials  collected  by  his  pI^ 
decessors  to  build  a  grand  Norman  cbnrch  od 
the  model,  though  on  a  far  more  extenuTe  f 
scale,  of  the  grand  church  of  St  Stepha,  i 
at    Caen,   the  Conqueror's  own  espedal 
foundation.     Of   tUs  noble   minster  of 
St  Albans  the  chief  features  still  remain, 
although  transformed  by  the  more  giracefol 
and  elaborate  work  of  following  centuries;  j| 
but  the  original  work  of  Paul,  of  Caen, ' 
executed  in  the  grim  and  sombre  Bomaa  i 
tiles,  is  still  existing,  as  strong  and  finn  as  |{ 
ever,  in  the  eastern  bays  of  nave,  tower, 
and  transept,  while  remains  of  the  stiU 
more  ancient  Saxon  church  are  to  be  dii-  ^ 
covered  in  the  curiously-shaped  baloaters  i 
of  the  trif  orium  in  the  transepta 

St  Albans  has  other  memories  than  ol  | 
its  old  ecclesiastics.    Here  was  fought  ose 
of   the  first  battles  of    the  Wars  of  Ik  | 
Boses ;  when  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  one  of 
the  ill-omened  Beauf orts  descended  from  ! 
John  of  Gaunt  and  Catherine  Swynford, 
with  the  imbecile  King  Henry  in  his  train,  i 
held  the  town  against  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  was  advancing  towards  London  froffi 
the  north-west,  and  who  had  encamped  Iq& 
forces   in    Keyfield.     The    town  of  Si 
Albans  had  clustered  about  the  abbej  ui 
the  form  of  an  irregular  cross  along  tli< 
lines  of  highway,  and  one  of  the  earif 
Saxon  abbots  had  accentuated  this  formbj 
founding  a  church  on  each  of  three  ex- 
tremities of  the  cross — St  Michael's  to  As 
south-west,  within  the  ramparts  of  oM 
Verulam ;  St  Stephen's,  a  mile  or  so  to 
the  south;  and  St  Peter's  to  the  north,  tte^ 
guarded  the  highway  towards  Bedford  ^<' 
wall  enclosed  the  rambb'ng,  irregular  town, 
but  the  entrances  of  the  various  sweats  bi>i 
been  strongly  stockaded,  and  the  Kings 
standard  was  fixed  on  the  slope  of  the  hjB 
at  Groselow,  lookii^g  towards  St  Peter'i 
The  Duke  of  York  attacked  the  barriei^  is 
front,  and  was  repulsed  with  heavy  I<^ 
but  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  working  ronsd 
to  the  flank   of  the  podtioii,  forced*:^ 
entrance  through  some  gardexia  in  H(i! 
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well  Street,  and  soon  the  cries  of  '*A 
Warwick  1''  raised  in  the  town  itself,  took 
the  heart  out  of  the  defence.  The  King  was 
woanded,  and  taken  prisoner,  and  a  great 
slaughter  of  noble  Lancastrians  followed. 
Somerset  himself,  the  Earls  of  Stafford  and 
Northomberland,  John,Xord  Clifford,  and 
many  valiant  knights  were  struck  down 
and  killed  in  the  m^l^e,  and  were  honour- 
ably interred  by  the  brethren  of  the  abbey 
in  Oar  Lady's  ChapeL 
^  Some  six  years  after,  Warwick  found 
himself  once  more  at  St  Albans.  Queen 
Margaret  was  advancing  upon  London, 
with  the  fierce  men  of  the  north,  her 
levies  flushed  with  their  recent  victory  at 
Wakefield  and  the  death  of  the  Queen's 

Ereat  enemy.  Warwick  had  marched  from 
ondon  to  meet  the  advancing  host,  and 
found  the  Queen's  forces  encamped  on 
Bernard  Heath,  just  to  the  north  of  the 
town.  The  rival  forces  met  in  the  very 
streets  of  St  Albans,  the  leading  troops  on 
each  side  engaging  in  a  fierce  street-fight, 
in  which  the  sturdy  northern  men  had  the 
advantage.  Warwick's  men  were  driven 
pell-mell  out  of  the  town,  and  the  sight  of 
their  flying  comrades*  affected  the  whole 
army  with  panic,  and  they  fled  precipi- 
tately back  towards  London.  Then  began 
the  plunder  and  sack  of  St  Albans, 
ivhose  unoffending  inhabitants  were  given 
ever  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  rude 
northern  freebooters  and  borderers.  But 
this  cruel  outrage  proved  the  eventual  ruin 
of  the  Queen  and  her  cause.  For  the 
j  citizens  of  London,  who  before  had  been 
inclined  to  propitiate  her  ascendant  star, 
horrified  at  the  news  from  St  Albans,  and 
dreading  a  like  fate  for  themselves,  shut 
their  sates  against  the  Queen,  and  took 
sides  decisively  with  the  Earl  of  March, 
henceforth  King  Edward,  for  London  was 
the  true  kingmaker  of  those  times,  and 
for  long  ages  before  and  after. 

As  to  the  more  modem  fame  of  Yerulam, 
it  is  connected  a  good  deal  with  the  Bacons, 
-w^ho  lived  at  Gorhambury,  close  by,  while 
the  stately  effigy  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon, 
iv^ith  hat  and  ruff,  seated  in  his  elbow- 
chair,  is  the  great  ornament  of  St  Michael's 
Church.     Some  fragments  are  left  of  the 
old  manor-house  of  the  Bacons,  but  the 
present  mansion  is  of  the  Georgian  period. 
^N'o  male  descendants  of  the  Bacons  were 
left  to  inherit  the  estates,  which  passed  by 
m  arriage  to  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston,  a  man 
of  note  in  his  day,  one  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, and  afterwards  Speaker  under  the 
Etostoration, 


Farther  afield  are  the  Langleys,  one  the 
King's  and  the  other  the  Abbot's,  and  in  the 
secluded  parish  church  of  the  former  lies  one 
of  the  princely  Plantagenets — Edmund  of 
Langley,  the  son  of  Edward  the  Third,  and 
the  "  Old  York  "  of  Shakespeare's  Bichard 
the  Second.  And  if  we  visit  King  Offa's 
royal  seat  to  the  northwards  we  shall  find 
in  the  parish  church  of  Offley  an  inscription 
recordmg  that  the  great  Saxon  King  once 
lived  and  was  buried  there.  But  this  last 
we  may  hold  to  be  doubtful,  for  the  chroni- 
clers have  it  that  he  was  buried  in  a  chapel 
built  for  the  purpose  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ouse,  perhaps  with  an  eye  to  the  known 
objection  of  evil  spirits  to  running  water, 
if,  indeed,  the  waters  of  the  Ouse  can  be  so 
designated.  Tradition,  too,  has  it  that  the 
bailiff  of  Bedford  frustrated  the  monarch's 
precautions — ^in  other  words,  that  a  great 
flood  carried  away  chapel,  coffin,  and  every- 
thing, into  unknown  chaos. 

At  Offley  we  are  not  far  from  Hitchin, 
a  pleasant  little  Quaker  town  in  the 
midst  of  green  fields  and  gently  sloping 
hills,  and  with  its  little  brook  running 
clearly  by,  and  so  past  the  old  priory  to 
Knebworth,  the  ancient  and  pleasant  but 
somewhat  sombre  seat  of  the  Lyttons. 
We  may  wonder  how  the  sober  blood  of 
the  ancient  wardrobe-keeper  to  Henry  the 
Seventh  should  break  out  at  last  into  the 
nervous  flood  of  the  novelist  and  dramatist 
of  these  latter  days,  but  in  truth,  though 
the  lands  came  from  the  Lyttons,  the 
lineage  is  none  of  theirs.  The  Strodes, 
Eobinsons,  Warburtons,  and  Bulwers  all 
contributed  to  the  making  of  the  brilliant 
author,  and  from  which  line  came  the  vital 
spark  of  genius  it  is  hard  to  say. 

But  while  among  the  tombs  of  Kings 
and  Princes,  we  should  not  have  forgotten 
Icklef  ord,  where  one  of  a  line  as  ancient  as 
any  of  our  Plantagenets,  Henry  Boswell, 
King  of  the  Gipsies,  lies  buried.  And  at 
Barkway,  not  far  off,  in  the  churchyard 
there,  the  writer  of  this  chronicle  was 
shown  the  green  mound  that  covered  a 
mighty  puguist^  designated  by  the  old- 
fashioned  farmer  who  served  as  guide,  as 
the  King  of  the  Bruisers. 

Nearer  the  borders  of  Essex  lie  the 
Pelhams,  three  of  them  lying  as  if  in  a 
rift  among  the  forests,  where  adventurous 
settlers  had  established  themselves.  Tra- 
dition recounts  the  fame  of  one  of  these 
early  settlers,  a  mythic  hero  of  the  dragon- 
slaying  period — one  Piers  Shonks,  who 
destroyed  a  loathly  serpent  that  haunted 
these  parts.    It  is  said  that  the  great  old 
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serpent  himself  took  umbrage  at  the 
slaughter  of  one  of  his  race,  and  promised 
Sir  Shonks  that  when  his — Shonks's — time 
had  come,  he  would  lay  hold  of  him, 
whether  he  was  buried  within  the  church 
or  without  it  Thereupon  Shonks  cleverly 
doubled  upon  the  fiend  by  having  a  niche 
made  for  himself  in  the  wall  of  the  church 
and  his  body  placed  therein,  an  event  once 
commemorated  by  a  long  inscription,  not 
contemporaneous,  of  which  two  lines  may 
be  quoted : 

But  Shonks  one  8er{)ent  kills,  t'other  defies, 
And  in  this  wall  as  in  a  fortress  lies. 

Shonks  may  be  said  to  be  the 
originator  of  those  curious  fancies  in  the 
way  of  burial,  of  which  there  are  other 
examples  in  the  county,  as  at  Stevenage, 
where  there  was  long  shown  the  body  of 
one  who  reposed  on  the  cross-bewm  of  a 
bam.  Indeed,  the  county  can  boast  its 
fair  share  of  eccentrics^  living  or  dead. 
One  of  the  best  known  of  these  was  Lucas, 
the  hermit,  who  lived  in  an  outhouse  of 
his  once  comfortable  dwelling,  his  only 
clothing  a  dirty  blanket^  secured  round  his 
neck  by  a  wooden  skewer.  And  not  far 
from  the  hermit's  cell,  the  traveller  might 
pass  through  once  fertile  fields,  aU  fast 
returning  to  a  state  of  nature — saplhigs 
springing  up  in  the  pastures,  burdocks  and 
thistles  everywhere,  and  a  few  half-wild 
black  cattle  grazing  in  the  wilderness. 

In  Hertfordshire,  too,  witchcraft  flourished 
long  after  its  general  disappearance.  One 
of  the  last  witches  seriously  put  on  trial 
was  Jane  Wenham,  a  Hertfordshire  woman, 
actually  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  at 
the  county  assizes  at  Hertford.  A  strange 
feature  of  the  case  was  the  woman's  own 
previous  confession,  although  she  elected 
to  plead  not  guilty  at  the  tnal.  The  jury 
found  her  guilty  unhesitatingly,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  judge  to  make 
light  of  the  matter,  and  the  woman  was 
condemned  to  death,  although  afterwards 
pardoned  and  set  at  liberty.  In  another 
case  of  an  alleged  witch  tried  before  the 
same  judge,  evidence  was  given  that 
the  woman  could  fly.  The  judge  asked  the 
prisoner  if  this  were  really  so.  She 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  upon  which 
said  the  judge  gravely :  "  So  she  might  if 
she  could.    He  knew  of  no  law  against  it" 

Such  superstitious  fancies  ore  no  doubt 
due  to  isolated  and  secluded  conditions 
of  existence;  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
facilities  of  communication  now  enjoyed, 
and  thefactof  Hertfordshirebeing  one  of  the 
homoKJounties,  many  parts  of  it  are  isolated 


and  secluded  stilL  The  great  raQways  pass 
through  it ;  their  trains  thunder  along  fall 
of  busy  people  passing  from  one  great  city  to 
another ;  but  there  is  little  commmiieatioii 
between  village  and  village — leas,  perhaps, 
and  less  movement  and  stir,  than  in  the 
coacl^g  days  of  old.  These  old  days, 
indeed,  have  left  their  mark  npon  the 
country  in  unmistakable  fashion.  Its  towns 
are  wayside  towns,  where  half  the  houses 
have  been  inns  at  one  time  or  another ;  its 
villages  are  lone  drawn  out  along  the  roads, 
and  the  traditions  of  the  country  are  of 
coaches  and  mails,  of  noted  eoachmen  and 
the  exploits  of  the  road.  The  wastes  and 
heaths  of  other  days  have  been  enclosed, 
and  lie  in  great, wide  fields  underthe  ploogfa. 
But  rural  hamlets  are  few  and  far  between, 
and  the  intemid  circulation  of  the  comity 
seems  almost  to  have  ceased. 

A  different  state  of  things,  indeed,  may 
be  expected  when  we  reach  a  part  of  the 
county  that  is  almost  suburban.  With 
Hoddesdon  and  Broxboume  we  ae^n  to 
come  into  the  glare  of  street-^Iamps,  and 
Gheshunt  will  soon  be  no  more  rural  than 
CamberwelL 

With  Gheshunt^  indeed,  we  may  have 
recollections  of  Bichard  Cromwell,  the  Lord 
Protector  of  a  summer^is  day — Carlyle's 
"  poor  idle  triviality  " — ^who  lived  out  his 
long,  uneventftil  after-life  in  retirement  at  | 
Pengelly  House,  under  the  name  of  Clark  ' 
It  is  told  of  this  Mr.  Clark  that  he  kept,  in 
a  hair-trunk  in  his  garret^  all  the  lojil 
addresses  he  had  received  when  he  mounted 
the  chair  of  Lord  Protector,  and  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  seat  all  new  acquain- 
tances upon  this  trunk  and  make  them 
drink  to  the  prosperity  of  Old  England. 

In  Gheshunt,  too,  is  Theobalds,  that 
favourite  hunting-seat  of  James  the  Krst 
whose  park  was  originally  enclosed  by  tbi 
sagacious  Lord  Burleigh  with  a  park  waB. 
it  is  said,  full  ten  miles  round.  Bat  EIb£ 
James  was  so  pleased  with  this  hunting- 
ground  within  a  ring-fence  that  he  ofiered 
tiie  Cecils,  in  exchange  for  it^  his  mane? 
and  palace  of  Hatfield. 

And  at  Hatfield,  which,  as  the  crow  flies, 
is  not  far  from  Theobalds,  Robert  Cecil 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  second  son  of  Bgi- 
leigh  the  sagacious,  built  himself  a  stat^j 
palace,  of  the  heavv  Jacobean  order,  whef« 
still  live  his  descendants ;  and  in  the  dim^^ 
there  lies  the  founder,  Robert,  himadi 
under  a  monument  of  a  taste  which  wassta^ 
and  antiquated  even  when  it  was  des^z^ 
— ^the  Earl,  in  his  robes  and  garter,  abot«. 
and  as  a  fleshless  skeleton  below. 
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And  now,  with  a  roar  and  quaking  of 
the  earth,  the  Oreat  Northern  express 
ruslies  past^  skirting  the  almost  royal 
shades  of  Hatfield,  and  it  begins  to  pause 
in  its  flighty  and  to  think  of  shutting  off 
steam  for  King's  Cross,  as  it  rushes  in  its 
headlong  flight  by  the  roadside  station  of 
Bamet. 

Bat  Chipping,  or  Market  Bamet,  is  only 
jaat  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  and 
the  battle  famous  as  that  of  Bamet  was 
actually  fought  in  Middlesex ;  but  still,  as 
it  is  connected  with  Hertfordshire  in  most 
people's  minds,  and  no  doubt  the  head- 
quarters of  one  of  the  rival  armies  were 
actually  in  Bamet  itself,  some  account  of 
the  fight  may  be  given. 

According  to  Shakespeare,  Edward  the 
Fourth  and  Warwick  had  actually  made  a 
compact  at  Coventry  to  meet  each  other  at 
Bamet  and  fight  out  their  quarrel.  Anyhow, 
the  two  armies  marched  on  parallel  lines  for 
London ;  but  Edward,  with  his  customary 
dash,  reached  the  city  first,  and  having 
secured  the  allegiance  of  the  Londoners, 
and  recruited  his  forces,  he  tumed  to  meet 
Warwick,  who,  finding  himself  outmarched, 
had  halted  and  encamped  his  army  on 
Gladmore   Heath,   a  rising   ground  just 
to  the  northwards  of  Monken  Hadley  and 
of  the  obelisk  that  pow  marks  the  site  of 
the  battle-field.  Edward  reached  Bamet  at 
nightfall,  and,  with  hardy  daring,  encamped 
his  forces  in  the  dry  valley,  just  below 
Warwick's  lines.      The  King-maker  had 
dragged  some  heavy  guns  into  position, 
and  all  night  long  cannonaded  the  sup- 
posed camp   of   his   foe,  who  lay  snug 
below  the  line  of  fire.    At  the  first  dawn  of 
morning — a  Sunday  morning — ^and  before 
the  sacristan  of  the  village  church  had 
crawled  out  of  bed  to  ring  the  bell  for 
primes,  the  King  was  astir  and  marshal- 
ling his  men  for  the  fight     But  a  thick 
white  mist  brooded  over  everything,  and 
the  two  armies  groped  for  each  other  in 
vain  for  some  time.    In  fact^  deceived  by 
the  lay  of  the  ground,  Edward  had  marched 
his  columns  too  far  to  the  westward,  so 
that  his  right  wing  came  into  action  with 
the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  while  the 
rest  of  the  army  were  only  beating  the  air. 
The  Earl  of  Oxford,  who,  with  Warwick's 
brother,  commanded  on  the  right,  drove 
the    King^s   men  in  confusion  from  the 
field,  who,  flying  with  noise  and  clamour 
even    to   the  gates   of   the  city,  spread 
the  news  everywhere  of  the  King's  defeat 
Snt    the   battle  was  not  half  over  yet, 
far,   as  the  afar  cleared  a  little,  the  King, 


profiting  by  his  own  mistake,  wheeled 
round  upon  the  flank  of  Warwick's  line, 
exposed  by  Oxford's  victorious  advance, 
and  threw  the  whole  into  confusion. 
Warwick,  dismounting  from  hia  horse, 
fought  like  a  paladin  to  restore  the  battla 
And  then,  as  the  sun  broke  through  the 
mists,  it  shone  upon  a  sight  that  almost 
paralysed  the  arms  of  Warwick's  men.  A 
fresh  array  of  enemies,  bearing  the  cogni- 
sance, it  seemed,  of  the  sun  of  York,  were 
hastening  to  take  part  in  the  fight,  to  be 
received  with  shouts  of  defiance  and  a 
stinging  flight  of  arrows.  A  terrible  and 
fatal  mistake,  for  these  in  reality  were 
Lord  Oxford's  men,  who  bore  upon  their 
shields  a  many-pointed  star,  fatally  mis- 
taken for  the  sun  of  York;  and  these 
friends,  who  would  have  surely  turned  the 
scale  for  Warwick,  being  received  in  this 
hostile  fashion,  raised  the  cry  of  treachery, 
and  dispersed  in  confusion.  Even  then, 
not  till  Warwick  himself  had  fallen  under 
his  wounds,  was  it  known  that  the  battle 
was  won  or  lost 


KEEPING  UP  APPEARANCES. 


In  the  late  Lord  Lytton's  excellent 
comedy,  Money,  Sir  John  Vesey,  after 
impressing  on  his  daughter's  mind  his  con- 
viction that  '<  men  are  valued  not  for  what 
they  are,  but  for  what  they  seem  to  be," 
cites  his  own  example,  as  follows,  by  way 
of  illustration.  "  My  father  got  the  title 
by  services  in  the  army,  and  died  penniless. 
On  the  strength  of  his  services  I  got  a 
pension  of  four  hundred  pounds  a  year; 
on  the  strength  of  four  hundred  pounds  a 
year  I  took  credit  for  eight  hundred 
pounds ;  on  the  strength  of  eight  hundred 
pounds  a  year  I  married  your  mother  with 
ten  thousand  pounds ;  on  the  strength  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  I  took  credit  for 
forty  thousand  pounds,  and  paid  Dicky 
Gossip  three  guineas  a  week  to  go  about 
everywhere  calling  me  'Stingy  Jack.'" 
Tfcds  very  candid  disclosure  at  once  sets 
the  speaker  before  us  in  his  trae  light — 
namely,  that  of  a  humbug  sailing  under 
false  colours,  and  deserving  credit,  in  his 
own  eyes,  for  successfully  throwing  dust 
into  those  of  his  neighbours. 

Were  we  gifted  with  the  Asmodean 
faculty  of  seeing  things  as  they  really  are, 
and  of  correctly  interpreting  the  motives 
and  actions  of  our  fellow-creatures,  how 
many  Sir  JohnVeseys  should  we  find,  whose 
sole  aim  in  life  is  to  keep  up  appearances. 
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and  who,  either  by  a  superior  knowledge 
of  the  world,  or  by  a  fortoitooa  train 
of  circumstanceay  have  been  able  to  attain 
their  object  without  any  untimely  exposure 
of  their  pretensions  I  It  is  only  doing  these 
indefatigable  stragglers  for  a  social  position 
justice  to  say  that  their  self-imposed  task 
is  no  sinecure,  demanding,  as  it  does,  the 
most  unrelaxing  efforts  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water,  and  to  combine  the  strictest 
private  economy  with  the  indispensable 
public  display.  Certain  unavoidable  ex- 
penses must  be  incurred,  no  matter  at 
what  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort  They 
may  starve  and  pinch  themselves  at  home, 
but  society  must  know  nothing  of  their 
embarrassments,  nor  of  the  pains  they  take 
to  conceal  them.  They  may  dine  on  the 
scrag-end  of  a  neck  of  mutton,  but  no  one 
except  the  butcher  and  their  servants  need 
be  an  iota  the  wiser.  They  are  commonly 
supposed  to  live  like  other  people,  and,  as 
long  as  they  keep  their  own  counsel,  their 
acquaintances,  many  of  whom  are  possibly 
in  a  similar  predicament,  are  not  likely  to 
be  too  inquisitive  about  theuL 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  home-life  of 
these  social  pretenders,  nor  with  the  innu- 
merable shifts  and  contrivances  which  form 
so  large  a  part  of  their  daily  existence,  that 
we  have  to  do,  but  with  their  constant 
struggles  to  maintain  an  equivocal  posi- 
tion, and  the  embarrassing  but  unavoidable 
obUgations  thereby  entailed  on  them.  In 
the  first  place,  wlmtever  may  be  the  '*  res 
angusta  aomi,"they  must  appear  to  be  per- 
fectly at  their  ease.  The  locauty  selected  for 
their  abode,if  not  in  an  exclusively  patrician 
quarter,  must  at  least  be  within  the  pale  of 
fashionable  civilisation.  Mayf air  and  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  where  fancy  prices 
are  not  the  exception  but  the  genend  rule, 
and  where  even  the  smallest  tenement  is 
pompously  denominated  by  the  agents  a 
*'  bijou  residence  "  and  charged  for  accord- 
ingly, will  naturally  be  beyond  their 
means;  but  with  a  little  management 
they  may  contrive  to  be  tolerably  noused 
in  Sloane  Street  or  Ebury  Street,  both  of 
which  are  almost  Belgravia,  and  possess, 
moreover)  the  inestimable  advanta£;e  of 
being  within  walking  distance  of  the 
''Row."  Secondly,  the  young  ladies — 
for  of  course  one  or  two  marriageable 
daughters  form  part  of  the  establishment, 
or  the  game  would  not  be  worth  the 
candle  —  must  be  well  dressed,  even 
though  their  maid's  fingers  be  worked  to 
the  bone,  and  the  regions  across  Oxford 
Street  explored  over  and  over  again  in 


quest  of  cheap  purveyors  of  "modes  et 
robea"  If  she  be  fairly  good-looking, 
gifted  with  a  sufficiency  of  smalitalk,  and 
well  up  in  what  is  ff oing  on,  such  a  dunsel 
is  a  trump-card  in  ner  parents'  hands,  and 
may  safely  be  counted  upon  as  a  yaluable 
auxiUary;  nor  are  the  accomi>li8hin6Dti 
required  of  her  insuperably  difficalt  to 
attain.  A  diligent  study  of  the  Morning 
Post  and  the  "society"  journals  wfll  li- 
able her  to  hold  her  own  in  oonvenadon, 
while  a  guinea  subscription  to  Modie's,  and 
an  occasional  glance  at  the  operatic  and 
theatrical  criticisms  in  the  papers  will 
supply  her  with  all  she  need  know  abont 
the  literary  and  dramatic  novelties  of  tiie 
day.  By  this  means  she  may  not  onlj  |' 
secure  for  herself  a  desirable  populaiity,  ,j 
but  also  profit  by  it  as  an  "Open  Sesame"  [ 
to  certain  houses  not  easy  of  access ;  and  |', 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  thus  skilfallj 
inserted,  a  similar  privilege  accorded  to 
papa  and  mamma — ^if  not  absolotelj  ob- 
jectionable— will  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

There  is    one  important  p<Hnt  whidi 
those  specially  interested  in  keeping  ap 
appearances  are  bound  perpetually  to  bear 
in  mind — namely,  the  instability  of  ih&t 
social  position.    It  is  not  enough  tobave  f 
obtained   admission  to  exclusive  drdes 
if  they  have  not  the  necessary  tact  to 
ensure  themselves  against  the  possible  con- 
tingency of  dropping  out  of  them.    Le^ 
it    once    be  whispered   abroad  that  tbe 
So-and-Sos  have  for  some  cause  or  other 
been  '*  weeded  "  from  a  great  lad/a  viat- 
ing-list^  or  that  their  intrigues  for  an  in 
vitation  to  the  ball  of  the  season  have  met 
with  a  point-blank  refusal,  and  their  whole 
scheming  fabric  is  irremediably  shattered : 
there  are  never  wanting  ears  to  listen  to 
such  reports,  nor  tongues   to  propagate 
them.     One  rebuff  is  followed  by  anotbei> 
people  begin  to  wonder  what  claims  tbe 
So-and-Sos  can  possibly  have  toberecajed 
in  good  society,  and,  a  doubt  once  raised 
as    to    their    eligibUity,  the    coolest  of 
nods  is  only  too  frequently  succeeded  bj 
the  <'  cut  direct" 

To  steer  dear  of  so  deplorable  a  cats^ 
trophe  demands  infinite  caution  and 
diplomacy  on  the  part  of  social  pret^den; 
they  have  embarked  on  a  hazardous  voyage* 
and  in  order  to  sustain  their  assomeii 
characters  must  do  as  others  do,  and  obej 
the  dictates  of  fashion,  like  Scribe'^  o.^ 
soldier,  "sans  murmurer."  When  i^ 
annual  exodus  arrives,  and  not  a  soul  ss^^ 
the  two  or  three  millions  whom  nobo^!! 
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talks  about  still  lingers  in  the  modem 
Babylon,  they,  too,  most  be  on  the  wing, 
and  show  themselves  at  Trouville  or 
Hombnrg  as  the  case  may  be,  taking  espe- 
cial care  that  their  movements  are  duly 
chronicled  in  the  most  accredited  "  society" 
oigan.  A  week  or  two  of  this  compulsory 
expatriation  will  suffice;  on  the  plea  of 
eztendine  their  tour  they  may  profit  by  a 
return-ticket^  and  quietly  regain  their 
homes,  where  they  are  at  liberty  to  immure 
themselves  in  back-rooms  until  the  day  of 
deliverance  has  dawned,  and  London  is 
itself  again.  Or,  if  they  choose  to  run  the 
risk  of  discovery,  they  may  imitate  the 
Frenchman,  whose  imaginary  travels  may 
appropriately  be  recorded  here. 

Some  years  ago,  a  young  Boulevard 
exquisite  of  moderate  means  and  parsi- 
monious habits,  whom  we  will  call  M. 
I  Jules,  announced  to  a  few  of  his  intimates, 
not  a  little  to  their  astonishment,  his  in- 
tention of  realising  during  the  ensuing 
summer  months  a  long-cherished  project 
of  visiting  Switzerland  and  the  Italian 
lakes.  To  his  particular  friend  Ag6nor  he 
was  still  more  communicative. 

"  You  shall  hear  from  me  frequently," 
he  said.  ''  To  save  postage,  I  may  as  weU 
send  the  letters  under  cover  to  my  notary, 
with  whom  I  shall  be  in  correspondence,  and 
he  will  forward  them  on  to  you.  If  they 
amuse  you,  I  give  you  leave  to  show  them 
to  the  other  fellows  at  the  club." 

"All  right,"  replied  Ag^nor ;  " when  do 
you  start ) " 
"  To-morrow." 

"  Adieu,  then,  and  bon  voyage  1 " 
On  the  following  evening,  true  to  his 
vrord,  M.  Jules  b^an  his  journey;  but 
not  exactly  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the   Guide  Joanne.      Instead    of    taking 
the  train,  he  merely  hailed  a  fiacre ;  and, 
depositing  himself  and  a  well-worn  valise 
therein,  bade  the  driver  proceed  along  the 
quay  to  that  quasi-suburban  localitv  called 
Qro8-Caillou,  where,  within  a  few  doors  of 
the    establishment  exclusively  authorised 
to  supply  tiie  wants  of  the  smoking  com- 
munity, he  had  secured  two  rooms  at  the 
very  reasonable  rate  of  fifty  francs  a  month. 
Some    three   weeks   later,    his   friend 
Ag^nor,    as  thoroughly  Parisian   in    his 
liabita  as  Auber  or  Nestor  Boqueplan,  and 
i^bose  absences  from  his  beloved  boulevard 
-were   limited  to  occasional  excursions  to 
St.    Germain  or  Ville  d'Avray,    received 
from  the  supposed  tourist  a  lengthy  episUe, 
dated  from  Ghamounix,  but  bearing  the 
ordinary  Paris  postmark,  and  describioR 


in  highly  picturesque  language  the  expe-  i 
riences    and    adventures    of   the  writer. 
According  to  his  account,  he  had  met  with 
several   most   agreeable   travellmg    com- 
panions, among  whom  an  adorable  English 
**  mees  "  was  particularly  and  mysteriously 
alluded  to,    inheritress  of  an   enormous 
fortune,  and — if  Ag^nor's    correspondent 
might   be  credited — by  no  means  indis- 
poMd  to  accept  his  homage.    This  missive 
was  followed  by  a  second  from  Como,  and 
a  third  from  Baveno,  couched  in  the  same 
ultra-poetic  style,  but  ambiguously  hintbg 
that  the  inconstant  M.  Jmes  had  succes- 
sively and  unaccountably  transferred  his 
idlegiance  from  the  Britannic  heiress  to  a 
Belgian  Countess  andaFlorentineMarchesa. 
In  short,  by  the  time  that  the  first  detach- 
ment of  clubmen  had   returned  to  their 
smoking-room  and  baccarat,  at  least  half- 
a-dozen  letters  had  found   their  way  to 
Ag^nor's  bachelor  apartment  in  the  Rue 
Gkxlotb  What  the  recipient  thought  of  them 
it  would  be  premature  to  say ;  but  the  way 
in  which  his  colleagues  of  the  Gerde  des 
Moutards  literally  screamed  with  laughter 
on  listening  to  certain  extracts  from  them 
wo^d  promibly  have  more  astonished  than 
flattered  the  ingenious  narrator. 

Early  in  September,  the  first  autumnal 
gathering  on  the  Longchamps  racecourse 
beheld  i^g^nor  at  his  accustomed  post  on 
the  grass-plot  of  the  "  enceinte  du  pasage.'' 
He  had  not  been  long  there  before  he  heard 
himself  accosted  by  name,  and,  turning, 
perceived  M.  Jules  advancing  towards  him 
with  his  usual  jaunty  and  self-confident  air. 
<<Well,  here  I  am  again!"  began  the 
soi-disajit  Helvetian  explorer;  **  none  the 
worse  for  my  trip,  vou  see ;  a  little  change 
does  a  man  a  world  of  good.  You  got  my 
letters,  of  course  % " 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  A^^nor,  in  a  somewhat 
constrained  tone ;  "  I  got  them." 

"Graphic,  were  they  not  1  I  felt  sure 
they  would  interest  you.  So  I  may  con- 
gratulate myself  that  you  are  satisfied  1 " 

''  Not  quite,"  dryly  remarked  the  other. 
"  You  owe  me  fifty  franca." 
"  Fifty  francs  1  What  fori" 
«  For  your  last  month's  rent  of  the  rooms 
at  Gros-Gaillou  " — here  M.  Jules's  counte- 
nance suddenly  fell,  and  assumed  an  un- 
mistakably cadaverous  hue  —  "  which, 
doubtless  in  the  hurry  of  moving,  you  have 
forgotten  to  pay." 

*'  How  on  earth  did  yon  find  out  ? " 
stammered  M.  Jules. 

"No  very  difficult  matter,''  replied 
Ae^nor.  '*  conaiderinR  that  the  house  in 
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question  happens  to  be  my  property — a  fact 
of  which  you  were  apparently  unawara 
So,  my  good  fellow,  as  in  these  bad  times 
we  poor  landlords  are  dependent  for  sub- 
sistence on  our  lodgers,  and  can't  afford  to 
indulge  in  such  luxuries  as  Swiss  tours  and 
flirtations  with  Countesses,  you  willinfinitely 
oblige  me  by  handing  over  the  money/' 

A  compatriot  of  M.  Jules,  even  less 
favoured  by  fortune  than  that  worthy, 
devised  the  following  vety  harmless  method 
of  satisfying  his  craving  for  a  little  tempo- 
rary notoriety.  In  the  days  when  the  Caf  ^ 
de  Paris  stQl  existed,  he  would  occasionally 
enter  that  renowned  temple  of  gastronomy 
— or  the  Maison  Dor6e,  by  way  of  variety 
—  at  the  fashionable  dinner-hour,  and 
enquire  of  the  head-waiter,  in  a  sufficiently 
audible  voice  to  attract  the  attention  of  all 
present,  if  some  apociyphal  Count  or 
Marquis  had  already  arrived.  On  receiving 
— as  was  natural  enough — an  answer  in  the 
negative,  he' would  express  his  astonish- 
ment and  finally  retire,  remaining  for  some 
moments  on  the  steps  of  the  establishment 
in  full  view  of  the  passers-by,  flourishing 
his  toothpick  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
had  dined  well  When  he  judged  that  he 
had  properly  asserted  his  social  position, 
he  would  quietly  cross  the  boulevard,  and, 
repairing  to  one  of  the  two-franc  restaurants 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Palais  Royal,  absorb, 
with  an  enviable  relish,  the  inscrutable 
dainties  prepared  for  the  frequenters  of 
the  "gargote,"  with  the  proud  consciousness 
of  having  done  his  duty. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  lias  the  folly  of  keep- 
ing up  appearances  under  false  pretences 
been  more  amusinglv  exemplified  or  more 
pitilessly  shown  up  than  in  Theodore  Hook's 
novel.  Jack  Brag.  The  audacious  impostor 
is  always  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  but 
never  does ;  something  invariably  happens 
to  dash  the  cup  from  his  lips,  ana  embitter 
his  anticipated  triumph  with  the  dread  of 
detection  and  consequentexposura  And  yet 
one  can  hardly  help  sympathising  with  the 
little  man,  so  inffenious  are  his  projects  and 
so  indefatigable  his  efforts  to  realise  them. 

Nevertheless,  he  came  to  grief,  as  such 
pretenders,  in  the  long  run,  genenJly  do. 


PRINCE  FERENDIA'S  PORTRAIT. 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  the  close  of  a  long,  grey,  cheerless 
summer's  day — a  day  on  which  I  found  it 
impossible  to  settle  peacefully  to  anything 
indoors  or  out ;  a  day  of  restlessness,  of 
gloomy  forebodings,  and  the  worst  of  bad 


spirits.  I  had  been  conductiog  mysdi 
like  '*  a  cat  before  a  thunderstorm,"  ac- 
cording to  my  friend  and  partner  in 
the  studio.  Jack  Morris,  who  ended  by 
taking  his  departure  on  some  erruicl 
of  his  own,  and  leaving  me  in  nlence 
and  solituda  I  persuaded  myeelf  tbt 
it  had  been  Jack  himself  who  bd 
prevented  my  settlbg  to  anyihing 
steadily,  and  getting  out  my  writbg-caBe, 
be^^  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  my  on- 
finished  article  on  Japanese  Ltndscape 
Art,  and  resolved  that  it  should  be  in  the 
editor's  hands  by  next  morning. 

I  wrote  on  perseveringly  through  the 
clamour  of  church-bells  and  the  soands  of 
feet  trudging  churchwards — a  soond  dis- 
tinctly unlike  that  of  the  same  feet  bound 
on  week-day  errands — and  on  in  the  Btill- 
ness  that  followed  the  cessation  of  both. 
I  had  the  house  to  myself,  idl  the  other 
lodgers  were  out,  and  a  great,  silent,  echo- 
ing, empty  place  it  seemed.  Even  the 
noise  of   carriage-wheels  outside  had  no 

f)ower  to  induce  me  to  lift  my  hesd  and 
ook  out  of  the  window. 

«  Some  of  Jack's  Morris's  swell  friends,'' 
I  thought  as  I  listened  to  my  landlord's 
feet  shuffling  up  the  steps  from  hie  abode 
in  the  basement,  and  the  opening  of  the 
front  door. 

The  shufflmg  steps  ascended,  howerer, 
and  stopped  outside  my  door.  Other  steps  | 
followed — a  man's  tread,  firm  and  vigorotis, 
then  the  soft  rustle  of  a  woman's  drees. 

'^  A  lady  and  gentleman  to  see  you,  sirr 
announced  my  landlord,  and  bustied  in  to 
light  my  gas. 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  consider  a  rint  at 
this  hour  an  unpardonable  intrusion!' 
spoke  a  pleasant  voice  in  the  gloom. 
'*This  is  the  only  time  when  we  both 
happen  to  be  disengaged,  and  our  bosineK 
here  concerns  us  equally.  Allow  me  to 
introduce  you  to  my  wife,  the  Princess 
Ferendia." 

I  bowed  to  her  highness — a  tall  ladj 
wrapped  in  a  dark  mantle,  which  she  won 
with  singular  grace.  Her  broad,  plonj 
hat  was  pulled  down  over  her  brows,  and 
a  smile,  the  flash  of  a  pair  of  dark  ejes. 
and  the  sparkle  of  her  earrings,  were  all^ 
could  disnngush. 

I  began  to  apologise  for  the  darkness, 
but  she  put  up  her  hand  in  deprecation  oi 
my  worthy  landlord's  unsaoceasfnl  opers^ 
tions  with  a  ludfer. 

"  This  light  is  so  pleasant^  qnite  enough 
to  talk  in ;  and  that  is  all  we  have  cod^ 
for." 
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"The  princess  and  I  were  both  much 
strack  by  a  portrait  of  yours  in  the 
Academy,  Mr.  Jenroise,"  the  Prince  went 
on--"  Lord  Belhaven's,  I  mean.  He  is  a 
cotuin  of  mine,  so  we  conld  appreciate  the 
excellence  of  the  likeness." 

"It  is  admirablCi  too,  as  a  pictnre/' 
added  the  Princess.  "We  were  both 
delighted." 

I  was  del^hted  with  it  myself,  only,  of 

conne,  I  didn't   say  so,  oidy  observing 

sedately : 

"  Lord  Belhaven  was  a  capital  subject" 

**I  hope  you  will  think  the  same  of 

Prince  Ferendia." 

Her  voice  struck  me  as  odd.  It  was 
foil  and  musical,  with  a  delicious  foreign 
inflection,  and  I  wondered  why  it  should 
grate  on  my  ear  so  harshly. 

"  In  fact  nothing  will  serve  the  Princess 
bat  that  you  shall  paint  my  portrait^"  the 
Prince  explained ;  *'and  we  have  come  to 
see  when  and  how  it  can  be  arranged.  How 
many  sittings  must  I  give  you  1  It's  a  long 
business.  Isn't  it,  and  an  awkward  time  to 

choose,  but " 

An  expressive  shrug  finished  the 
sentenca 

I  tried  not  to  lower  my  position  by 
looking  excessively  gratified ;  out*  a  com- 
mission like  this,  following  my  hitherto 
solitary  success,  was  as  exhuaratin^  as  un- 
expected. I  knew  that  if  ever  I  did  make 
my  mark  it  would  be  as  a  painter  of 
portraits,  but  I  had  imagined  it  necessary 
to  make  a  name  in  some  other  line  first 
before  I  should  be  much  sought  after.  How 
I  blessed  Lord  Belhaven,  who  had  paid  off 
cheaply  the  obligations  he  was  under  to  our 
family  by  giving  me  the  honour  of  a  sitting 
or  two  1 

''When  can  you   begin f"   asked  the 
lady  abruptly. 

"  In  about  ten  days'  time  I  think  I  shall 
be  at  liberty,"  I  answered  her,  trying  to 
consult  my  note-book  in  the  lessening  light. 
''  Ten  days  1 "  she  cried.  '*  Impossible  1 
I  want  you  to  begin  at  once — ^to-morrow." 
''  That  is,  I  fear,  equally  impossible.  I 
have  several  engagements,  and  work  that 
I  should  like  to  clear  off  first     I  will  do 

my  best  if  your  time  is  pressing " 

*'  It  is,  it  is  I "  she  cried,  wim  a  ring  of 
passion  almost  in  her  tone  which  struck 
me  at  the  moment  as  odd,  but  which  I  set 
down  to  a  bit  of  foreign  exaggeration. 
''  The  time  we  have  is  so  short  I  thought 
you  would  be  glad  to  work  for  ma  I  heard 
you  were  a  rapid  painter,  too  1  How  long 
shall  you  be  f " 


I  rather  resented  this.  I  had  great  ideas 
of  the  dignity  of  my  profession,  and  did 
not  choose  to  be  possibly  ordered  about 
like  a  dilatory  tradesman  by  any  Prince  or 
Princess  of  them  alL 

I  did  not  reply  at  once,  searching  for  a 
polite  but  finn  mode  of  assuring  her 
highness  that  I  must  take  my  own  way  or 
none. 

The  Prince  interposed,  laushinff  : 

''  You'll  have  to  give  her  what  she  wants 
atonce,  or  quarrel  wiUi  us  outright  That's 
what  it  usually  comes  to  in  the  end.  I 
always  give  in  myself — it's  the  shortest 
way." 

"  Nay,  I  am  not  so  unreasonable,  she 
protested.  "  Have  I  offended  Mr.  Jervoise 
that  he  does  not  speak  f  Is  he  frowning  1 
I  wish  I  could  see  his  £ace,"  and  she  turned 
hers  to  mine  in  the  dusk. 

The  gas-tap  that  regulated  the  studio 
lights  was  at  my  iiand,  and  on  this  hint  I 
turned  it  on  full,  and  then  stood  for  the 
moment  transfixed  and  struck  speechless 
by  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  woman 
who  stood  smiling  before  me.  She  had 
risen  to  shake  her  cloak  from  her  shoulders, 
and  now  sank  down  gracefully  again  into 
a  soft  nest  of  white  fwc  lining,  at  the  same 
moment  dofSng  her  plumed  hat  and 
dropping  it  on  the  ground  beside  her  chair. 
I  suppose  she  was  on  her  way  to,  or  had 
just  come  from  some  entertainment^  for 
she  was  in  full  dress,  and  wore  a  gown  with 
a  foundation  of  deep  orange  satin,  which 
showed  in  streaks  and  flashes  through  a 
tawny  foam  of  lace. 

Her  bare,  creamy,  satin-soft  arms  and 
rounded  neck  showed  dazzlingly  fair, 
banded  and  clasped  by  rough  barbaric- 
looking,  uncut  gems  in  a  dull  gold  setting. 
But  her  face — how  can  I  describe  the 
witchery  of  those  long,  liquid,  night- 
dark  eyes  that,  as  their  dusky  lashes 
lifted  slowly,  shone  full  into  mine  with 
a  mystic  sparkle  in  their  violet  dei>th8, 
while  the  full  rose-red  lips  parted  in  a 
honey-sweet  smile  t  There  was  power  in 
the  face,  too,  in  the  firm  outline  of  the 
jaw,  and  the  moulding  of  the  forehead,  off 
which  the  velvet-black  hair  was  brushed 
and  coQed  high,  leaving  one  soft,  little 
delicate  tendru  to  escape  and  curl  round 
tfie  tiny  ear.  I  don't  know  how  long  I 
stood  gazing  in  stupid  wonder,  while  the 
Prince,  his  hand  on  the  back  of  her  chair, 
smiled  wi^  an  air  of  complacent  proprie- 
torship, amused,  no  doubt,  at  my  open, 
clownish  admiration.  I  recalled  myself, 
and  blushed  and  stammered  something,  and 
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obeying  an  almost  imperceptible  gestnre  of 
those  jewelled  fingen,  adranoed  and  took 
my  place  on  a  low  seat  near  the  Princess. 

'*Let  me  see  that  stupid  book,"  she  said, 
leaning  towards  me  over  the  arm  of  her 
chair.  "  There  are  no  engagements  in  it 
that  yon  cannot  tear  out  and  give  the  time 
to  me." 

The  Prince  yawned  slightly,  and  tamed 
away  to  inspect  a  pictore  on  my  easel 

*'  Settle  it  between  yourselves,''  he  said ; 
"  I  am  a  busy  man  and  a  poor  man.  This 
is  the  Princess's  whim,  and  she  must  find 
the  time  and  money  to  gratify  it" 

*'Did  you  ever  know  a  woman  who 
could  not  find  enough  of  both  to  pay  for 
her  own  fancies  t  We  shall  give  no  ball 
this  season,  and  you  will  make  no  bets  at 
Goodwood,  and  go  no  more  autumn 
cruises,  and  not  touch  a  card  till  this  is 
paid  for.  So  shall  you  find  time  and  money 
m  plenty ; "  and  she  laughed  a  light  little 
laugh,  and  then  bending  over  me,  asked 
softly:  *'  You  will  do  this  for  me  f " 

I  bent  my  head  in  acquiescence. 

"  You  will  begin  at  once,  and  with  all 
speed  f  The  time  is  so  short  I  know  I 
am  begging  a  great  thing,  but  you  will 
grant  it  me  1 " 

Her  voice  was  full  of  suppressed  pain  or 
impatience— I  could  not  understand  which. 

"  I  will  You  shall  have  the  best  I  can 
give,"  I  declared  fervently,  and  the  fair 
white  hand  fell  gently  on  mine  as  if  in 
acknowledgment  I  stooped  and  pressed 
my  lips  lighdy  on  the  slender  fingers,  then 
raising  my  eyes  saw  that  she  was  leaning 
back  wearily,  as  if  exhausted  by  some  e£fort, 
with  closed  eyes  and  ashy  lips. 

The  sound  of  the  door  opening  abruptly 
startled  us  both.  Jack  Morris  looked  in 
on  us,  but  at  the  sight  of  the  splendid 
Princess  his  lips  contracted  into  a  silent 
whistle,  and  he  as  abruptly  disappeared. 

I  hastened  to  explain  his  entrance  to  the 
Princess.  Her  husband,  returning  from  his 
inspection  of  the  pictures,  looked  interested. 

"Jack  Morris  1  I  thought  so.  We 
haven't  met  for  many  a  year,  but  we  were 
great  friends  once.  Poor  old  Jack  1  I 
must  leave  a  card  for  him." 

While  he  was  pendllbg  some  words  on 
it  I  looked  at  him  attentively,  as  I  was 
perfectly  warranted  in  doing,  and  agreed 
with  his  wife  that  he  was  an  admirable 
subject  He  was  splendidly  handsome, 
witjfi  the  highest  type  of  English  good 
looks — ^for  English  he  was  undoubtedly, 
despite  the  fluent  French  in  which  he  was 
addressing  a  few  under-toned  remarks  to 


*'  Hersilie."  Perfectly  regular  features  were 
lightened  up  by  bold,  laughing  eyes  of 
the  bluest  of  blue,  and  the  flash  of  a 
ready  smile  under  his  thick,  yellow 
moustache.  His  fiffure  was  tall  and 
well  -  developed — peniaps  a  trifle  heavy 
owing  to  want  of  training,  his  hands  white 
and  strong.  He  was  a  man  for  men  to 
look  on  with  admiration,  and  women  to 
adore.  Did  the  Princess  1 1  wondered.  She 
kept  her  face  rather  averted  from  him  in 
speaking,  and  I  thought  her  voice  took  a 
tone  of  constraint  That  was  what  I 
fimcied  when  I  came  to  think  it  all  over 
afterwards.  Then  I  had  leisure  to  invent 
an  explanation,  and  decided  that  there  had 
been  a  quarrel,  and  that  this  portrait  was 

be  a  peace-ofienng. 

"  Ihope  that  you  and  Morris  will  be  aUs 
to  dine  with  us  soon,"  he  sud  pleasantly. 
"  Tuesday  f  It  is  very  odd  how  few  days 
we  unludky  mortals  have  which  we  can  call 
our  own.  By  the  way,  when  do  yon  want 
me  here  1 " 

*'  Not  here  at  all,"  interposed  his  wife 
hastily.  '*  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Jervoiae  at 
work.  At  our  house  to-morrow.  Two 
o'clock,  if  you  please." 

"To-morrow)  That  won't  do.  Pm 
going  down  with  Ponsonby  and  tliose 
other  fellows ** 

'<No,  no;  you  must  put  them  ofL 
Tell  them  I  must  have  you  for  thi&  There 
will  be  plenty  of  time  after  Mr.  Jervoise 
has  finished.  You  will  be  quite  free  after 
Mr.  Jervoise  has  finished,"  she  repeated 
with  a  sort  of  catch  in  her  voice. 

I  supposed  it  was  one  of  the  waya  of 
great  ladies  to  become  hysterical  if  con- 
tradicted, and  at  another  time  might  have 
been  amused  at  her.  Now  I  was  too 
bewildered  and  oppressed  by  an  uncom- 
fortable foreboding  of  coming  evil  to  do 
anything  but  note  the  appointment  care- 
fully. 

**  To-morrow,  and  the  next  day^  and  the 
next^  till  you  have  finished.  And  I  want  it 
finished  by  Thursday,"  were  the  Princess's 
last  words. 

I  declined  to  commit  myself  f  urthar,  and 
stood  looking  on  while  the  Prince  dropped 
her  mantle  on  her  shoulders  with  a  grace 
which  I  felt  powerless  to  emulate,  and  then 
they  both  took  leave  of  me. 

CHAPTER  II. 

'*A  GLOVK,  a  piece  of  orange-peel,  the  end  of  a  ci^r. 
Onoe  trod  on  by  a  princely  heel — howbemi^fol  tb«  ^ 

are!" 

quoted  Jack  Morris  half  an  hour    later 
picking  up  a  delicate  bit  of  cniBhed  irhi:« 
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steplumotis  that  I  had  seen  in  the  Prince's 
coat    "Not  to  speak  of  a  eard  with  a 
coronet  in  sold  adorning  our  humble  over- 
mantel, and  a  carriage  with  noble  liveries 
and  coats-of-arms  all  over  the  panels  wait- 
ing oateide.    It  had  a  very  good  effect     I 
only  wish  somebody  had  happened  to  drop 
in  jastthen." 
"  Why  didn't  you  come  in  just  now  t " 
"  How  did  I  know  that  you  didn't  want  to 
keep  them  to  yourself!  Who's  Ferendia  1 " 
"  You  ought  to  know  better  than  I.   He 
left  that  ea»l  for  you." 

Jack  made  a  small  grimace  of  incredulity 
as  he  picked  it  up,  which  merged  into  an 
expression  of  mild  astonishment  as  he 
read. 

"Laurie  Bosworth !    So  that's  what  has 
become  of  him  !    Yes,  we  were  friends  of 
yore,   at  Vienna,  when  his  uncle,   Lord 
Fotheringhay,  was  ambassador  there.  Poor 
old  Laurie ! " 
"  Why  aren't  you  friends  now  t " 
**  Lost  sight  of  one  another.   Lucky  for 
me,  perhaps.    The  old  story  of  the  brass 
pot  and  the  earthenware.    He  was  an  ex- 
pensive acquaintance^  too.     I  was  in  the 
diplomatic  line  myself  in  those  days — not 
a  bad  one,  only   neither   Laurie  nor  I 
seemed  precisely  cut  out  for  it.    He  kept 
his  noble  relative  in  perpetual  hot  water 
by  his  indiscretions,  and  had  to  be  gently 
cast  adrift  at  last    I  deserted  diplomacy 
'   for  newspaper  work,  you  know." 

I  hadn't  known  it,  but  I  thought  it  very 
likely,  as  there  were  few  of  the  highways 
or  byways  of  life  that  Jack  Morris  had  not 
trodden  during  his  brief  earthly  pilgrimage, 
and  many  and  various  were  the  friends  he 
hadmadeinhisjoumeyings.  I  had  seen  him 
receive  a  gracious  syllable  from  a  resplen- 
dent nobleman  on  his  way  to  some  Oourt 
ceremonial,  and  a  wink  of  recognition  from 
a  suspected  dynamitard  in  the  dock  within 
tlie    same  twenty-four  hours.     My  only 
subject  of  wonderment  was  that  his  infor- 
mation  did  not  extend  farther,  but  he 
seemed  at  a  loss  when  I  mentioned  the 
Princess,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  any  idea 
who  ahe  was. 

I  had  heard  the  name  before,  and  ran- 
sacked my  brain  for  chance  fragments  of 
information. 

'*  I  think  I  heard  Lord  Belhaven  mention 
ber.  It's  a  Servian  or  Herzegovinian 
principality,  I  believa  He  took  the  title 
>ii  his  marriage  by  Boyal  permission." 

•'Very  possibly;  royalty  would  be  so 
rexy  likelv  to  interfere.    What  was  sh 
^usB  or  Slav  1 " 


"  How  can  I  tell  t  Do  you  know  a  Slav 
when  you  see  one  t  I  don't,"  I  answered 
him  somewhat  crossly. 

Jack  was  sketching  her  profile  from 
memory  with  a  bit  of  charcoal,  and  doing 
it  very  well.    I  told  him  so. 

''  That's  not  your  Princess,  that  I  know 
of.  It's  only  a  woman  she  reminded  me 
of.  I  used  to  know  her  once  in  Odessa — 
not  a  Princess  by  any  means." 

I  don't  mind  confessing  that  it  was  with 
a  light  step  and  a  complacent  spirit  that  I 
took  my  way  next  morning  to  we  address 
that  the  Prince  had  given  me.  The  otiier 
engagements  I  had  pleaded  were  not  all 
sham,  but  nevertheless  might  all  be  con- 
veniently postponed,  and  this  commission 
seemed  more  promising  the  more  I  looked 
at  it  The  Ferendias  were  well  known,  and, 
it  would  appear  from  Jack's  account,  well 
connected.  I  might  call  on  Lord  Belhaven 
that  afternoon,  I  thought^  and  gain  a  few 
more  particulars  about  them ;  bat  both  Jack 
Morris  and  a  Peerage  which  I  had  con- 
sulted vouched  for  his  relationship  to  the 
Hon.  Laurence  Augustus  Bosworth,  of 
whose  marriage,  however,  the  book,  being 
an  old  one,  gave  no  account 

When  I  arrived  at  my  destination,  the 
door  was  opened  by  a  servant  in  one  of 
the  rather  over-magnificent  liveries  which 
had  so  impressed  Morris,  who  ushered 
me  upstairs  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
the  Princess  was  awaiting  me,  pacing  to 
and  fro  impatiently. 

She  turned  upon  me  as  I  entered,  look- 
ing even  handsomer  than  the  night  before 
in  her  flowing  muslin  morning  robe,  with 
her  hair  loosely  coQed  and  fastened  with  a 
diamond  pin. 

She  gave  me  her  two  small  hands — ^how 
white  they  were,  and  what  burning  little 
palms  I — and  smiled  in  my  face,  while  she 
upbraided  me  for  my  want  of  punctuality. 

<*  But  I  am  already  before  my  time,"  I 
pleaded. 

"Your  time  1  It  is  a  question  of  my 
time  I "  she  pouted  charmingly.  "  And  by 
that  I  find  you  late — so  lata  See,  I  could 
not  commence  my  toilette  for  fear  of  miss- 
iog  you,  and  the  day  is  passing.  Where 
is  the  Prince  1 "  she  demanded,  turning  to 
the  servant  who  stood  waitbg  for  further 
orders. 

"  His  highness  has  not  yet  returned." 

" Goner'  in  a  shrill  tone  of  anger. 
«  When  he  knew  that  I  wanted  him  1  Oo 
and  find  him  directly  1 "  and  she  stamped 
her  foot,  and  pointed  to    the  door  so 
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imperiouflijr,  that  the  man  retreated  with 
anaignified  precipitancy. 

<<  Calm  yourself,  dear  Princess.  He  is 
her&  I  liave  brought  him  back/'  said  a 
voice  close  by  usl  A  portly  little  grey- 
moastached  gentleman  was  standing  there, 
thoogh  how  or  when  he  had  entered  I  coold 
not  Svine.  "  I  knew  yoor  plan  for  to-day, 
and  persoaded  him  to  return.  He  begs 
Mr.  Jervoise  will  do  him  the  favour  to 
come  to  his  room  for  one  minute.  A  ques- 
tion of  costume,  I  believa" 

The  Princess  had  dropped  my  hand  sud- 
denly. 

*<Ah,  cher  M.  Nicolasi  you  never  hH 
me !  **  she  said  with  a  conventional  little 
smile.     **  This  is  Mr.  Jcrvoise." 

M.  Nicolas  bowed  in  the  finest  manner, 
and  blinked  amicably  at  me  through  his 
spectacles,  while  he  gave  me  to  understand 
that  my  reputation  was  abready  European, 
and  that  this  meeting  crowned  the  felicity 
of  his  existence. 

Then  he  offered  to  conduct  me  to  the 
Prince's  apartment 

Ferendia,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  greeted  me 
with  a  sort  of  affable  exasperation. 

''You  have  fairly  driven  me  into  a 
comer,  I  find.  So  now  to  get  the  thing 
over  as  soon  as  possibla  What  am  I  to 
wear,  and  how  am  I  to  be  taken  1 " 

The  discussion  that  followed  was  lengthy 
and  animated.  Ferendia  was  as  con- 
cerned about  his  appearance  as  any  woman, 
and  was  evidently  determined  that  justice 
should  be  done  to  all  his  pointsL  The 
valet  was  summoned,  coats,  waistcoats,  and 
cloaks  without  end  produced,  and  the 
Princess  requested  to  come  and  assist  us 
with  her  opinion.  I  was  slightly  amused 
to  see  how  seriousljr  this  groat  muscular 
fellow  took  the  question  of  uie  more  or  less 
becomingness  of  a  colour  or  texture.  His 
own  taste  leaned  to  the  bright  and  fiorid. 
The  severity  of  modem  En^ish  dress  was 
pain  and  grief  to  hiuL  The  beruffled  and 
beribboned  Stuart  costume,  or  the  em- 
broidered coats  and  laced  cravats  of  the 
early  Gtoorges,  were  aiter  his  own  heart 
Deeply  did  he  lament  that  he  had  no 
uniform  which  he  was  entitled  to  wear. 

"  I  ought  to  wear  our  national  costume, 
Hersilie,"  he  cried  with  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion, *'  It  will  be  the  proper  thing  to  do 
when  we  go  down  to  Ferendia.  It's  a 
splendid  dress.  The  same  as  the  Herze- 
govinian.  Iworeit  at  a  baUinParifl.  We 
will  telegraph  for  it" 

"  But  Mr.  Jervoise  must  bedn  to-day,'' 
she  answered,  and  I  saw  her  Vai  her  lumds 


nervously   ^ether    and    glance    at  H. 
Nicolas.    ''  We  cannot  wait  till  the  dress 


» 


comes. 

'*  Now,  where  is  the  hurry  1  We  shall 
be  in  town  all  the  seasou,  and  I  dare  saj 
one  day  is  as  sood  as  another  to  Mr. 
Jervoiae.  I  shiSl  wait  and  do  the  thing 
properly,  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  alL" 

He  made  a  sign  to  his  valet  to  dear  away 
the  clothes  that  were  lying  about  His 
wife  looked  again  at  M.  Nicolas. 

"Pardon^"  he  interposed,  ''but  the 
national  costume  1  Ah,  it  is  magnificent, 
but — ^well,  for  a  ball  in  Paris  the  cos- 
tumier's version  may  do  well  enough ;  for 
a  picture  that  is  to  remain  as  an  heirloom, 
that  one  will  exhibit,  engrave,"  and  he 
shrugged  lus  shoulders  and  shook  his 
head  vigorously  with  immense  aignificance, 
''it  must  be  correct  to  every  detail 
The  embroidery  of  the  pelisse  is  the  work 
of  a  lifetime.  It  is  the  secret  of  certain 
families.  Then  the  scarf  for  the  waist, 
and  the  arms.  Where  will  you  get 
themt" 

"  They  are  all  to  be  had  somehow,  ao  it 
will  be  as  well  to  be  seeing  after  them  at 
once,  as  I  shall  certainly  want  them  all, 
this  autumn  at  latest,"  said  the  Prince 
sulkily.  "  I  don't  understand  the  mighty 
difficulty,  either." 

I  hastened  to  interpose.  Would  the  I 
Prince  give  me  a  sitting  or  two  for  his 
likeness,  and  the  costume  could  be  pat  in 
after.  Meanwhile,  there  was  si  certain 
coat^  heavy  with  braiding,  and  lined  and 
trimmed  with  costly  fur,  Uiat  it  would  be 
a  perfect  joy  to  me  to  paint  He 
assented  reluctantly,  recovering  his  com- 
placency by  degrees,  as  he  noted  how  the 
soft  richness  of  the  furs  threw  up  the 
blond  colouring  of  his  face,  and  the  close- 
fitting  shape  we  muscular  grace  oE  hii 
handsome  figure. 

"I  can  wear  my  orders,  you  know, 
Hendlia  They  will  give  it  the  touch  of 
colour  it  wants." 

We  left  him  to  complete  his  toilette, 
and  went  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. I  found  that  the  Princess  had  set 
her  heart  on  my  working  in  her  boudoir,  a 
tiny  gem  of  a  room,  of  which  ray  easel, 
when  set  up,  absorbed  half  the  awaiLabid 
space ;  and  where  a  south  sun  streamed 
in  through  tinted  blinds.  I  made  her 
understand  the  objections  to  the  arrange- 
ments, and,  assisted  by  M.  NicoIa^  we 
perambulated  the  house  in  seardh.  of  a 
more  suitable  studia  One  room,  alis 
another   presented  some  objeetionay    tall 
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M.  Nicolas  had  a  happy  thought,  and 
conducted  me  in  triumph  to  a  simdl  apart- 
ment opening  on  the  turn  of  the  stairs, 
leading  to  the  servants'  attics.  It  was  over 
a  bathroom,  and  was,  I  suppose,  intended 
for  a  liuen-closet  or  store-room,  for  it  was 
unfurnished,  except  for  an  oil-doth  on  the 
floor  and  a  small  stove.  The  light  was 
ezoellenti  and  there  was  quite  room  enough 
for  my  purposa  M.  Nicolas  called  the 
footman,  and  laboured  with  him  in  my 
cause  in  quite  a  touchingly  zealous  manner, 
dragging  boxes  and  planks  to  form  a  sort 
of  stage,  adjusting  curtains,  carrying  chairs 
in  and  out,  and  finally  bearing  all  my 
possessions  upstairs,  and  assisting  me  to 
arrange  them,  till  his  brow  grew  damp  and 
his  coat  dusty.  The  Princess  watched  him 
silentiy  and  thanked  him  when  he  had 
ended ;  but  her  interest  in  the  work  seemed 
to  have  cooled  down  a  little,  or  she  re- 
pressed it  in  his  presence.  When  her  hus- 
band appeared,  debonair,  smiling,  with  his 
orders  on  and  a  cigarette  in  his  fingers,  she 
took  a  seat  where  die  could  watch  me 
working.  AL  Nicolas,  in  his  capacity  of 
tame-cat,  trotted  in  and  out,  and  once 
reminded  her  that  she  had  her  toilette  to 
make  and  an  appointment  to  keep  that 
afternoon,  but  she  answered  him  with  such 
tigeridi  impatience  that  I  didn't  wonder  at 
his  withdrawal  in  piqna  I  painted  in 
silence,  while  the  Prince  talked  and  smoked 
cigarettes  incessantly.  He  was  a  delightful 
companion.  He  had  lived  abroad  the 
greater,  part  of  his  life,  but  not  enough  to 
alienate  him  from  home  interests.  He 
seemed  intimate  with  every  name  of  note 
in  the  society  of  that  season,  with  plenty 
to  say  about  them  all  I  could  not  wonder 
at  his  universal  popularity.  He  had  been 
married  two  years  he  told  me,  and  since 
then  he  and  ms  wife  had  done  nothing  but 
run  about  and  make  friends,  and  amuse 
themaelves  everywhere. 

''My  wife  and  I,  and  M.  Nicolas,  I 
should  sa^ ;  for  he  has  the  gift  of  turning 
up  and  loining  us  in  all  sorts  of  unex- 
pected places — a  sort  of  relation  of  Her- 
silie's.  Lives  at  Ferendia,  and  runs  over  to 
report  how  things  get  on  now  and  then. 
It  is  very  amiable  of  him  to  take  as  much 
trouble  as  he  does  on  our  behalf;  I  sup- 
pose he  makes  it  pay  somehow.  Anyhow, 
it  is  fast  becoming  a  bore.  He  is  rich, 
you  know,  and  perfectiy  presentable^  and 
prild  to  get  into  society  in  England.  There 
LB  no  reason  why  he  shouldn't,  but  he  is 
shv  to  ^et  in  on  his  own  merits,  so  she 
him  m  her  train  evervwhere.    He 


makes  himself  very  useful,  but  one  gets 
tired  of  him.  I  won't  stand  him  next 
year,  remember  that,  Hersilia" 

She  lifted  her  dark  eyes  from  the 
cigarette  she  was  rolling. 

"  No ;  you  will  not  have  to  stand  him 
next  year." 

I  worked  with  all  speed,  and  was  for 
once  actually  satisfied  with  the  piH>gress  I 
made.  The  Prince  had  had  enough  long 
before  I  was  disposed  to  leave  o£r,  but  the 
Princess  witched  him  into  patience,  first 
for  one  half-hour  and  then  for  another,  till 
I  began  to  feel  I  might  as  well  cease  before 
spoiling  the  good  commencement  The 
Princess  seemed  impatient  of  my  prepara- 
tions for  departur& 

"  Can  yon  do  no  more  t "  she  asked.  I 
had  to  assure  her  that  it  would  be  only 
waste  of  time,,  and  then  she  demanded  at 
what  time  I  could  come  next  day.  I 
named  an  impossibly  early  hour,  as  I 
thought^  but  she  agreed  with  eagerness.  I 
wished,  meanwhile,  to  go  on  with  the  por- 
trait a  littie  at  home,  I  said.  The  carriage 
was  promptiy  ordered  round  for  me,  and 
was  to  call  for  me  next  morning.  Mean- 
while M.  Nicolas  ofiered  me  a  brandy-and- 
soda,  and  the  Princess  left  us.  A  pleasant, 
frank,  chirpy,  old-young  gentieman,  just  the 
person  for  a  useful  tame-cat  in  such  an 
establishment,  with  a  profound  reverence 
for  all  thinffs  English.  I  gave  him  an  in- 
vitation to  look  in  at  the  studio  any  time, 
which  he  accepted  with  gratitude. 

RUSSET  AND  GREEN. 

A  STORY  IN  SIX  CHAPTBRS.     CHAPTER  VI. 

Many  was  the  mile  of  barren  street  trod 
b^  Mr.  Barton  that  night,  in  the  long  and 
aimless  wanderings  wmch  lasted  from  the 
moment  of  his  quitting  Mary  Kennett  and 
her  husband,  until  the  broad  morning  sun- 
light drove  him  home,  animated  by  the 
one  settied  purpose  which  the  shock  that  had 
broken  his  dream-palace  into  fragments 
had  left  him.  At  first  he  had  felt  numbed 
and  stupid,  and  had  wondered,  vaguely 
and  idmostuninterestedly,  at  his  own  calm 
under  this  heavy  blow.  He  wandered  into 
the  streets,  and  walked  on,  mile  after  mile, 
feeling  nothing  but  a  muffled  aching  at  his 
hearty  and  a  sense  of  heavr  weariness, until, 
stirred,  perhaps,  to  fresh  action  by  the 
bodily  exercise  of  walking,'his  mind  began 
to  work  agaia    Then  the  muffled  aclung 

Kw  keener  and  keener,  and  the  weariness 
kvier,  until  they  seemed  to  fill  all  his 
beinir.  and  he  felt  that  thev  would  never 
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leave  him  till  his  death,  and  that  all  his 
life  long  the  same  monotony— the  same 
springless,  doll  inelasticity  of  mind  and 
heart — ^woold  weigh  upon  him. 

All  natures  have  their   anodynes    in 
trouble,  to  which  they  naturally  recur. 
The    drunkard   turns   to    his    favourite 
beverage,  and  imbibes  sufficient  liquefied 
peace  of  mind  to  make  him  forget  it  for  a 
few  brief  hours,  until  he  wakes  to  find  it 
doubly  intensified  by  an  aching  brain  and 
nerves    unstrung.      The   wrathful   man 
smashes  things  and  swears,  proceedings 
which  have  a  wonderfully  soothing  effect 
upon  some  organisations.  The  truly  strong 
man  turns  to  duty,  as  infallibly  as  the 
magnetic-needle,  released  from  any  chance 
encumbrance  which  has  diverted  it,  turns 
to   the   loadstone    of    the    pole.     And 
no  sooner  had  the  cloud  which  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  fallen  about  his  heart 
and   brain   evaporated  sufficiently  to  let 
him   see  in   which   direction  duty   lay, 
than  Mr.  Barton  turned  towards  it.    It 
was  characteristic  of  him  that  when  once 
the  shock  had  passed,  his  pity  was  so 
engrossed  by  the  solitary  old  woman,  and 
the  friendless  girl,  and  the  poor,  shiftless 
scamp  himself  who  had  wrought  all  their 
unhappiness,  that  he  had  none  to  bestow 
on  his  own  troubles.     They  were  bitter 
enough.     Very   barren,   and    poor,    and 
empty  of  all  comfort^  joy,  or  pleasure, 
life   loomed    before    him.      Labour    and 
solitude — to  those  two  words  his  whole 
existence  had  been  narrowed  in  a  moment 
With  that  calm  heroism  which  great  hearts 
alone  can  know,  he  bent  his  head  and 
acquiesced  with  destiny.      Nay,  he  did 
more.     He  saw  Mn.  Traverses  last  days 
sweetened  by  the  repentance  of  her  pro- 
digal; he  saw  the  woman  he  loved  with 
pure   and   passionate   devotion    slipping 
farther  and  farther  from  him  in  her  re- 
newed and  growing  love  for  her  reclaimed 
husband ;  and  conquered  selfish  sorrow  so 
completely  as  to  find  joy  almost  unmixed 
in  that  prophetic  vision.    Such  a  passion 
as  his  is  not  to  be  conquered  in  a  moment, 
and  many  and  furious  were   the   eusts 
which  shook  him.    But  stOl,  with  lofty 
hope  and  sublime  self-abnegation,  he  stood 
four-square  against  them  like  a  tower. 

Before  the  hour  arranged  for  the 
prodigal's  visit,  there  was  the  accustomed 
round  of  daily  labour  to  be  got  through, 
and  to  be  done  in  less  time  than  was 
usually  given  to  it  And  Mrs.  Travers 
must  be  warned  of  the  joy  which  awaited 
her.    At  her  age,  a  too  sudden  revision 


of  feeling — even  though  the  news  which 
should  occasion  it  might  be  as  joyfdl  as 
was  this — ^iB  dangerous.  The  widowed 
and  deserted  mother  had  breathed  too  long 
the  atmosphere  of  calm  despair  to  be  so 
suddenly  transported  into  purer  air,  and 
the  shock  of  the  wanderer's  retom  would 
need  greater  fortitude  to  meet  it  than 
would  have  been  needed  to  enoonnter  even 
the  certain  news  of  his  death  or  his  endless 
estrangement 

Those  who  met  the  Bev.  John  tiiat  day 
were  conscious  of  a  change  in  hiuL  He 
was  as  patient,  as  sentley  as  quick  with 
help  or  counsel  as  of  old,  but  the  almost 
boyish  cheerfulness  which  had  hitherto 
distinguished  him  was  gone,  and  had  given 
place  to  a  settled  gravity.  His  whole 
life  had  been  latterly  passed  in  ways 
which  demanded  self -repression,  and  trained 
to  a  rare  degree  of  strength  the  faculty  of 
concentration  which  he  had  always  pos- 
sessed. Like  all  men  who  are  truly  great 
in  character,  the  one  thing  to  which  for  the 
moment  he  set  his  hand  was  to  him 
the  one  thing  at  that  moment  existent 
He  was  thorough  in  all  his  pursuita 
Whether  the  task  of  the  minute  was  of 
the  gravest  possible  importance,  or  a  mere 
trifle,  it  claimed  and  engrossed  all  his 
attention  until  its  completion.  So  when 
he  set  out  upon  lus  daily  round  that 
morning,  he  did  his  uttermost  to  leave 
behind  him  all  thoughts  of  yesterday's  ' 
bitterness,  and  to  forget  it  as  completely  |i 
during  his  working  hours  as  if  it  had  been 
the  commonest  of  the  trivial  disappoint-  !' 
ments  to  which  all  men  are  alike  subject  j 
But  it  was  always  in  the  backgronnd  of  hs  '; 
thoughts,  and  coloured  all  his  being,  as  a  , 
spot  of  dye  will  permeate  and  change  the  . 
hue  of  a  vessel  of  pure  water.  > 

At  mid-day  he  bent  his  steps  towards  , 
Beatrice  Place,  and  was  admitted.     He 
passed    up    the   stairs,    and    found    thB 
room  in  which  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
bereaved  mother's  life  had  been  spent^  un- 
tenanted.   He  rapped  at  the  inner  door 
leading  to  her  bedchamber,  but  received  no 
answer.  The  door  was  ajar,  and  he  glanced 
in.    The  room  was  empty.     Standing  in 
some  perplexity,  he  heard  v(nees  in  the 
rooms  above,  and  recognised  Maiy'a,  and 
the  deeper  tones  of  Mrs.  Travera^      He 
mounted  to  the  upper  storey,  and  was  met 
upon  the  landing  by  the  former.    Sh^  gave 
him  her  hand,  and  led  him  into  the  toml 
In  strange  and  striking  contrast  to  ikn 
rest  of  the  house,  it  bore  si^ja  as  of  long 
and  continued  habitation.    The  inraitaiR 
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was  bright  and  tastefal;  ther6  were  flowers, 
and  stands,  and  shelves,  and  books,  easy- 
cliairs,  a  wiiting-desk,  and  through  the 
open  door  beyond  was  to  be  seen  a  brightly- 
furnished  bedroom.  Mrs.  Travers  was 
sitting  beside  the  window.  She  rose  at  his 
entrance,  and  advanced  to  meet  hinL  Mr. 
Barton  almost  started  at  the  sight  of  her, 
80  great  was  the  change  in  her  appearance 
since  he  had  last  seen  her.  Her  eyes  were 
clear;  there  was  a  flash  of  colour  in  her 
cheeks;  her  face  had  lost  many  of  the 
lines  which  long  years  of  grief  and  pain 
had  worn  in  it — the  heavy  mass  of  ink- 
black  hair  seemed  no  longer  a  mockery, 
bat  the  fitting  accompaniment  of  revived 
and  restored  beauty. 

**  I  am  changed,  am  I  not ) "  she  said, 
with  Mr.  Barton's  hand  in  hers,  '^  I  am 
young  again.  Hope  has  come  back  to  me. 
My  Eoland  is  found.  Oh,  dear  friend,  I 
knew  you  would  not  seek  always  in  vain." 
"  But  it  was  not  I  who  found  him.    It 

was  by  the  merest  chance '* 

"I  know — I  know.  She  has  told  me 
all,  and  I  have  not  only  a  son,  but  a 
daughter.  We  shall  live  together,  all 
three.  This  was  his  room — my  Roland's 
room.  These  are  his  books,  and  his  piano, 
and  the  flowers  he  loved  best,  renewed 
every  day  since  he  left  me — my  poor  pro- 
digal !  We  will  live  together.  I  cannot 
wonder  that  he  went  away.  I  was  a  poor 
companion  for  his  youth  and  brightness. 
I  was  grave,  severe,  too  unrelenting,  too 

unforgiving.    But  now No,  he  will 

not  leave  me  again,  because  then  he  must 
leave  Mary  too.     And  between  us  we  will 

love  him  so  well  that He  is  coming 

bsLck.    again,  John.     Ah,  you  were  boys 

together;    you  knew  hinL    How  brave, 

and  handsome,  and  clever  he  was  !    See, 

here  is  his  portrait    Five  years  old !    I 

was  only  five-and-twenty  then,  and  that  is 

five-and- twenty  years  ago. "  She  touched  the 

pictured  face  with  a  touch  as  gentle  as 

that  which  had  many  a  time  dwelt  on  the 

cheek  of  its  original.     "Five-and-twenty 

years  I "  she  repeated  with  an    indrawn 

breath.     '*  And  ten  years  spent  away  from 

me — ten  years  without  a  word  or  sign! 

Oh,  my  poor  prodigal,  come  back  to  me — 

come  quickly !    I  have  waited  so  long  1    I 

have  been  patient ;  I  have  tried  to  bend 

my  heart  to  the  will  of  Heaven.   Ten  years  I 

Do  you  know  what  ten  years  of  hunger  is 

— ten  years  of  thirst?    I  have  hungered 

and  thirsted  for  him,  for  the  sight  of  his 

fsLCB,  the  touch  of  his  hand,  the  sound  of 

hia  V(Hce.    I  have  forgotten  all  for  him — 


even  Gk)d.  I  have  made  an  idol  unto 
myself  of  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  Gk)d 
has  punished  me  —  heavily,  with  many 
stripes.    I  have  sinned,  but  it  was  for  hinL" 

'*  Sinned ! "  cried  Mr.  Barton.  <'  Love  is 
no  sin." 

''  I  sinned,"  she  repeated,  with  a  touch 
of  the  old  bitterness  of  voice,  and  a  shadow 
of  the  old  frown  upon  her  face.  ''  I  made 
unto  myself  an  idol,  and  I  was  punished. 
But  I  repented.  It  was  but  last  night " 
— ^there  was  an  exaltation  in  her  face 
not  of  this  world,  and  her  eyes  gleamed 
with  a  light  of  almost  unearthly  soft- 
ness and  splendour — '*it  was  but  last 
night  that  my  stubborn  heart  was  broken. 
I  prayed,  not,  as  I  had  clamoured  for 
ten  years,  to  see  my  son  again,  but  for 
strength  to  bear  the  Sovereign  will,  what- 
ever it  might  be.  And  to^ay  he  comes 
back  to  me.    I  am  pardoned." 

She  bent  her  head,  still  with  that  glow 
upon  her  face,  and  her  lips  moved  silently. 
Mary  stood  beside  her,  with  an  arm  about 
her  neck.  She  took  the  hand  in  hers  and 
stroked  it  gently. 

"  He  is  coming,  dear.  Be  patient  He 
is  coming  back  to  us,  our  poor  prodigal ! 
We  must  bd  brave ;  we  must  meet  him  with 
smiling  faces ;  he  must  not  doubt  his  wel- 
come. He  has  suffered,  too,  dear.  Never 
doubt  that  'Ten  years— ten  years  in  a 
far  land.  And  when  his  father  saw 
him,  a  great  way  off  ...  .*  And  there 
is  no  love  like  a  mother's — not  even 
a  father's,  not  even  a  wife's.  I  know, 
dear  —  I  know,"  she  answered  to  a 
touch  upon  her  shoulder.  ''  But  a  mother's 
love  is  the  greatest  He  is  bone  of  my 
bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh,  and  he  is 
coming  back  to  me— coming  back,  repentant 
and  pardoned,  to  peace  and  home." 

She  was  silent  again  for  a  moment,  still 
gently  smoothing  Mary's  hand  with  her  own. 

"  You  were  always  good,  John ;  always 
brave,  and  kind,  and  helpful ;  always  lus 
friend.  We  will  have  the  good  old  times 
back  again — the  dajs  when  you  were  boys 
together,  and  used  to  fill  the  house  with 
your  noise  and  laughter.  There  has  been 
little  laughter  here  for  ten  long  years,  but 
now  he  is  coming  back  we  will  be  as  we 
were ;  we  will  be  all  young  together  again. 
Though  I  am  afraid  that  I  Imve  lost  the 
trick  of  being  young.  Perhaps  Mary  will 
teach  it  to  me  again.  It  used  to  be  easy 
enough  to  laugh.  When  one  is  young,  one 
laughs  and  cries  so  easily.  And  I  have 
done  neither  for  ten  years.  Shall  I  ever 
laugh  or  cry  again,  I  wonder  1 " 
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ean  had  deeeired  him,  saielx.    No, 
his  watoh  oonoboxated  the  metallic  tongne. 
Roland  had   promised  for   two    o'dock. 
In    the   few  parting  words  which   had 
patted  between  hiouielf  and  Mary  that 
mominff    she    had    told    him    of     the 
prodiffal's   reiterated   assoranee   that    he 
would  come.    An  honr  late  I    Well^  after 
all,  an  hour  is  not  much;  there  are  a 
thousand  and   one  suggestible  accidents 
of  citj  life  which  may  caose  a   man  to 
break  the  most  important  of  all  poasiUe 
engagements    by   sixty   minotes.       The 
fiev.  John  resumed  his  march — ^he  was 
one  of  the  great  race  of  peripatetic  thinkers, 
to  whom  bodily  motion  is  ahnoat  indis- 
pensable to  sustained  thoug^t^  and  which 
counts   among    its    members    Frederick 
and  Napoleon,  sumamed  the  Great — and 
plunged  anew  into  reverie,  to  be  again  dis- 
turbed and  recalled  by  the  striking  of  four 
o'clock.    If  Roland  should  not  come  I   Im- 
possible! "He  will  be  here!"  That  phrase, 
spoken  aloud,  was  repeated  by  his  echcnng 
footsteps,  and  another  hour's   continuous 
marching  beat  it  out  with   a    rhythmic 
regularity.    ''He  will  be  here.     He  will 
be  hera"    That  voiceless  monotone  eeaaed 
at  the  renewed  chant  of  the  clock  pro- 
claiming  the  honr  of  five,  and  another  took 
its  place.     "  If  he  should  not  come — ^if  he 
should  not  come ! "    He  qui^Lened   and 
slackened   his  pace   to   get   rid   of  this  I 
irritating  repetition ;  but  it  accommodated 
itself  to  the  beat  of  his  footsteps,  and  strive  \ 
as  he  would  to  bring  them  back  again,  the  . 
dream-pictures  of  the  future,  which  had  ' 
looked  so  bright  but  two  hours  aince^  had 
lost  their  deamess  of  outline  and  their  ' 
comforting  richnera  of  colour,  and  aeemed 
dim  and  faded.    He  threw  himself  into  a 
chair  to  silence  that  remorseless  rhythm 
which  had  accompanied  his  steps  ;  hut  it 
rang  in  his  head  still,  and  would  not  be 
quieted,  and  he  could  not  sit  inactive  and 
listen  to  its  maddening  voice.     He  took  a 
book,  but  from  the  familiar  page  the  same 
phrase  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  again 
he  began  his  measured  tramp.    The  dock 
chim^  six,  and  the  phrase  changed.      **  He 
won't  como — he  won't  come  ! " — that  was 
the  burden  of  the  muffled  song  hia  feet 
made  upon  the  carpet     He  thooght   of 
Mary  and  the  wiaowed  mother  sitting 
together,  nursing  each  other^s  fading  hopes, 
praying,  feariug,  listening  to  every  nttle 
of  wheels,  every  passing  footstep  in  the 
street  without    In  his  heart  he  cozaed  his 
own  stupidity  in  ever  letting  Bdand  slip 
through  his  fogers  whdn  once  he  had  heli 


And  more  to  her  o?m  amazement  than 
to  theirs,  she  broke  suddenly  mto  a  very 
storm  of  tears. 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart — aye, 
blessed  indeed,  with  bleuings  of  this  life 
which  may  dimly  foreshadow  to  our  earthly 
senses  the  glory  of  their  promised  benedic- 
tion in  the  worid  to  come.  There  was  no 
touch  of  bitterness,  no  drop  of  gall  in  the 
pure  draught  of  joy  which  the  memory  of 
that  scene  was  to  John  Barton  as  he  sat 
alone  that  day  awaiting  the  promised  visit 
from  Roland  Travera  The  fiery  test  to 
which  his  love  had  been  put  in  the  last 
four-and-twenty  hours  had  proved  its 
quality.  The  hopes  he  once  hsa  cherished 
were  dead  and  buried  beyond  resurrection, 
and  he  could  say  **  Requiescat  in  pace " 
above  their  grave  from  his  heart,  and  feast 
his  pure  soul  upon  the  prophecy  of  the 
sweeter  flowers  which  should  blottom  above 
their  resting-place.  The  woman  he  loved 
should  be  happy ;  the  widowed  mother,  who 
had  been  to  him  as  his  mother  in  the 
bygone  but  unforgotten  days,  had  wept 
her  last  tears  in  his  sight.  Strengthened 
and  chastened  by  love  and  counsel,  the 
repentant  prodigal  should  go  astray  no  more. 
He  should  be  so  environed  by  happy 
iofluences  that  no  shadow  of  the  outer 
world  should  ever  fall  on  him  again.  And 
for  him,  John  Barton,  there  was  work,  and 
in  it  enough  of  solace  and  of  hope  to  keep 
him  whole-hearted  for  the  struggle.  The 
widow  and  the  fatherless  should  find  his 
hand  the  more  open,  his  voice  the  sweeter 
and  more  strengthening;  should  find  each 
their  share  of  that  deeper  stream  of  affection 
which  his  first  great  earthly  love  had 
unsealed  within  his  heart  Between  Mary 
and  himself  there  should  be  esteem, 
brotherly  affection,  the  love  which  every 
man  may  extend  to  every  woman,  and  find 
himself  the  richer  for  the  gift  Her 
influence  should  dwell  about  him,  with 
purity  and  increase  of  streDgthfulness,  and 
her  tranquil  and  tender  spirit  should  radiate 
from  that  once  desolate  house  into  many  a 
den  of  infamy  which  her  feet  would  never 
enter,  nor  her  eyes  behold.  A  perfect  life, 
a  life  of  peace,  and  strength,  and  helpful- 
ness; a  life  as  free  of  any  bitter-sweet 
of  passion  as  of  abiding  sorrow. 

Time  fled  by  unheeded  in  these  and 
kindred  thoughts,  and  he  was  only  aroused 
from  his  reverie  by  a  dock  striking.  He 
stood  still  in  his  measured  march  up  and 
down  the  limits  of  his  sitting-room  to  listen 
to  the  sound,    One,  two,  threes    Three ! 
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him,  and  bitter  thoughts  assailed  him 
respecting  the  prodigal  He  tried  to  beat 
them  down,  but  they  would  return.  He 
remembered  how,  years  ago,  Roland's 
apparant  natural  incapacity  to  keep  an 
engagement  had  been  the  theme  of  many 
a  jest  from  his  mother  and  himself.  That 
Bach  and  such  a  thing  nught  happen  when 
the  sky  fell  or  when  Roland  kept  an 
engagement,  had  been  a  household  proverb 
among  them.  That  jesting  dedaration 
seemed  to  have  a  very  grim  reality  about 
it  now.  It  gave  a  new  rhythm  for  his 
feet  to  march  to.  "  When  the  sky  falls — 
when  the  sky  falls !"  He  beat  that  out  for 
another  hour,  and  then,  as  the  last  stroke 
of  seven  died  out  upon  the  air,  there  came 
a  knock  at  the  door  below.  He  stood  still 
and  listened,  the  beating  of  hb  heart 
almost  suffocating  hinL  '^  A  gentleman  to 
see  you,  8ir,"announced  the  servant,  and  dis- 
appeared with  a  command  to  introduce  the 
visitor,  who,  immediately  appearing,  dis- 
closed himself  to  Mr.  Barton's  disappointed 
eyes  as  Mr.  Samuel  Bunch. 

Mr.  Bunch  was  pale,  and  disturbed,  and 
dusty,  and,  from  the  greasy  gleam  of  his 
features  and  the  heaviness  of  his  breath, 
had  obviously  been  running  hard.  He 
took  off  the  soiled  white  hat,  and  mopped 
his  steaming  forehead  with  his  coat-cuff. 

"  Hadn't  got  the  coin  for  a  cab,"  he  said 
pantingly.  *'  Done  the  distance  in  thirty- 
five  minutes,  and  called  in  at  Beatrice 
Place,  toa  Not  so  dusty.  You  must  come 
back  with  me." 

"  Come  back !    Where  1 " 
< '  St.  Thomas's.    Roland  Travers— that's 
his  name,  ain't  it  1 — is  a  dying." 

"  Great     Heaven !      What    does    this 
mean  t " 

''I  was  there,"  panted  Bunch  in  rapid 
explanation.  '*I  was  doin'  a  'ospital  subject 
When  I'd  finished,  a  case  came  in  on  a 
stretcher.  I  see  his  face,  an'  knew  it.  He 
A^as  the  party  as  met  you  with  Miss  Kennett 
ast  night  in  the  park.  Been  gambling  in 
k  place  in  York  Street — Poverty  Comer, 
'ou  know,  where  the  out-o'-work  pros 
'oea  on  Fridays.  Heerd  all  about  it  from 
cove  as  come  with  him.  Travers  had 
een  a  winnin'  pretty  free,  and  drinkin',  too. 
^ne  of  'em — pretty  low  lot  they  must  ha' 
een^  playin'  In  a  crib  like  that — ses  as  how 
a's  stacked  the  cards,  and  Travers  goes 
»r  him,  and  gets  a  smash  with  a  whisky- 
:>ttle  across  the  head.  My  pal,  the  'ouse- 
Lr^eon,  as  gives  me  the  subjects  to  paint, 
as  theFe,  an'  told  me  the  poor  chap  can't 
r&  abova  an  hour  or  two.    So  I  nuts  mv- 


self  along,  and  calls  in  at  Beatrice  Place  on 
the  chance  of  seeine  Miss  Kennett  Told 
her  all  about  it,  and  she  tells  me  to  come 
for  you.     And  here  I  am." ' 

Mr.  Barton  stood  looking  at  the  narra- 
tor of  this  tragic  story  with  a  face  sud- 
denly gone  white,  and  a  breath  as  heavy 
as  the  speaker's  own.  The  shock  was  too 
sudden  for  his  immediate  comprehension, 
and  he  was  simply  dazed  by  it 

"We  must  look  sharp,  gettin'  back," 
said  Bunch.  "  Wake  up,  sir ;  there's  work 
to  do." 

He  gathered  together  a  hat,  a  stick,  and 
a  pair  of  gloves  which  stood  upon  a  table 
near  at  hand,  and  thrust  them  towards  the 
clergyman.  The  latter  took  them,  half 
mechanically,  and  led  the  way  downstairs 
and  into  the  street  A  hansom  was  pass- 
ing, empty;  Bunch  hailed  it,  and  gave 
the  woid  for  the  hospital. 

'^  He  must  ha'  been  a  nice  lot — a  uncom- 
mon nice  lot,"  said  Bunch,  when  the  cab, 
entering  upon  an  asphalte-paved  street, 
^ave  a  chance  for  conversation  to  its 
inmates,  '*  to  leave  a  gal  like  that  for  drink 
and  gamblin'.  Plucky,  she  is,  too — real 
gama  When  I  told  her  what  had  hap- 
pened she  went  as  white  as  a  sheet  of 
blotting-paper.  I  thought  she  was  going 
to  faint  or  cry,  but  not  a  bit  of  it  She 
just  thanked  me  for  taking  the  trouble, 
and  asked  me  to  come  on  and  tell  you — 
'my  husband's  oldest  friend' — ^that  was 
what  she  called  you.  I  see  her  go  upstairs 
again,  and  she  stopped  on  the  first  land- 
ing with  her  hand  on  her  heart,  holding 
on  to  the  baluster,  and  I  heard  somebody 
— a  woman's  voice — ask,  '  Is  that  Roland 
— my  Roland  r  She's  his  mother,  ain't 
she — Mrs.  Travers  t " 

"Yes." 

"Drinkin'  and  gamblin',  with  a  wife 
and  a  mother  waiting  for  him,  and  a 
breaking  their  hearts  for  him.  He's  a 
nice  lot,  ain't  he  f  By  Jove  1  I'm  a'most 
sorry  as  I  took  the  trouble  to  go  and 
tell  'em.  I  wouldn't  ha'  done  it  for 
him — not  much,  I  wouldn't,  the  heartless 
scamp  1 " 

"  Who  are  we  to  judge  him  1 "  said  Mr. 
Barton. 

"A  long  eight  better  than  he  is,"  re- 
plied Bunch.  "I  don't  set  up  to  be  a 
angel— I  shouldn't  look  the  part  if  I  did — 
but  I  ain't  so  bad  as  him,  I  hope.  I  shall 
remember  her  face  till  I  die,"  he  went 
on  after  a  pause,  "  and  the  voice  I  heard, 
'  Is  that  Roland — my  Roland  1 '  How  is  it 
as  women  always  love  the  scamps  so  much 
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more  than  the  good  sorts,  I  wonder  1  They 
do  somehow.  IVe  always  noticed  it  I've 
always  been  a  steady  chap,  and  if  I  was  to 
go  nnder  to-morrow,  there  ain't  a  woman 
in  the  world  as  'ad  think  twice  about 


me. 


II 


The  cab  cleared  the  Strand  and  crossed 
the  bridge,  palling  up  before  the  hospital. 
They  went  np  the  steps  together,  and  en- 
coantered  the  porter  in  the  haU. 

« Where  have  they  pat  him!"  asked 
Banch  in  an  andertone. 

"  Namber  fourteen,"  answered  the  man. 

"  Have  two  ladies  come  to  see  him  t " 

"  Yes,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  They're 
with  him  now." 

"This  gentleman  is  a  friend  of  the 
family,"  said  Bunch.  *'  The  youns  lady  is 
his  wife,  and  she  sent  me  for  him. 

The  man  touched  his  hat  to  Mr.  Barton, 
and,  pressing  an  electric-bell  in  the  wall, 
committed  him  to  the  charge  of  a  nurse, 
who  promptly  appeared  in  answer  to  the 
summons.     He  followed'  her  along  a  car- 
peted corridor,  and   entered  by  a  door 
which  she  opened  for  him  into  a  long, 
lofty  room  with  a  double  line  of  beds 
ranged  round  it.  There  was  an  atmosphere 
of  quiet  in  the  room,  which  was  dappled 
here  and  there  with  flecks  of  sunlight  from 
the  open  windows,  through   which    the 
fresh  breeze  of  the  early  summer  day, 
cooled  by  the  river  expanse  outside,  played 
softly  with  the  curtains  of  the  beds.  Roland 
Travers  lay  near  one  of  the  windows,  and 
beside  him  stood  Mary  and  the  doctor, 
looking  down  upon  him  as  he  breathed 
heavily  and  muttered  inarticulately  in  his 
heavy  sleep.      Kneeling  beside  ihe  bed 
was  a  muffled  form,  with  its  arms  cast  upon 
the  coverlet — his  mother.     Her  face  was 
hidden  by  her  encircling  arms,  and  the  rich 
mass  ofhair  which  had  given  to  her  lined 
and  weary  face  so  strange  and  weird  a 
beauty,  was  tumbled  all  about,  and  Mr. 
Barton  saw,  with  a  pang  of  actual  surprise, 
that  there  were  strands  of  white  in  it  Ten 
years  of  constant  sorrow  had  left  its  pristine 
colour  untouched;  and  now,  one  hour  of 
agonised  despair,  following  on  a  day  of 
hope,  had  faded  it 

They  took  his  hand   and  pressed   it, 
letting  it  fall  again  without  a  word.     The 


doctor  nodded  to  him,  and  bent  his  eyes 
upon  the  patient 

"  Is  there  any  hopet "  asked  Mr.  Barton 
in  a  whisper. 

"  None." 

"  How  long ! " 

"  I  cannot  tell  precisely,  bat  the  end  is 
very  near." 

'*  Is  he  quite  unoonscioas  1 " 

"  Yes;  but  he  may  rally  for  a  second  or 
twa  They  often  do  in  such  eases.  See ! " 

Roland  Travers  stirred,  and  opened  his 
eyes.  They  rested  for  a  moment^  blank 
and  expressionless,  on  Mary's  face.  Then 
the  empty  stare  changed  to  a  look  of  vivid 
pain. 

She  knelt  beside  him. 

«  Roland,  do  you  know  me  t  " 

The  lips  moved  faintly. 

"  Yea" 

*^  Your  mother  is  here.     Speak  to  her." 

He  turned  feebly  towards  her,  and  with 
a  last  flash  of  his  fast-failine  strength,  took 
the  worn  hand  in  his.  It  lay  there,  quite 
passively,  and  colder  than  his  own. 

"  Forgive — mother,"  he  said. 

"  She  forgave  you  long  ago,"  said  Mary. 

<'  Tell  me  so,  mother.  Let  me  hear  it 
from  your  own  lips." 

But  there  was  no  answer.  Mary  drew 
aside  the  heavy  mass  of  hair  which  vdled 
the  face,  and  Roland  Travers  knew  that 
the  mother  he  had  wronged  so  deeply 
must  speak  the  word  he  a&ed  elsewhere, 
beyond  the  stream  in  which  his  world-w<Hn 
feet  were  already  set 


The  end  of  every  story  is  the  beginning  ; 
of  another.  The  romance  of  Maty  Rennet: 
had  ended  when  she  had  marned  Philip 
Travers,  and  the  story  of  Mary  Travels, 
which  it  has  been  my  task  to  tell,  ended 
but  a -month  ago,  and  merged  into  that  d 
Mary  Barton.  She  has  found  peace  at  Uti 
— or  at  least  such  semblance  of  it  as  d^t 
be  known  this  side  the  grave,  whither  s^ 
and  her  husband  journey  together,  strewis^ 
their  path  with  seed  and  flower  of  good  si^ 
pentle  deeds.  The  shadow  of  past  sorrov 
18  upon  her,  but  so,  too,  is  the  light  of 
present  peace  and  joy,  and  in  her  wobibb's 
world  of  love  and  duty  her  every  sl^ 
leads  upwards  to  the  perfect  life. 
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CHAl'TER    XXXIV. 

Colonel  Wickiivm  took  Phii'e  telegram 
ID  his  h&nd,  and  went  cfl'  at  once  vith  it 
to  the  Hail. 

"  Nov,  Edio  shall  give  mo  an  explana- 
tion ;  I  won't  go  without  one,"  he  aaid,  as 
ho  made  his  way  over  the  frosty  tangle  of 
tlm  shrubbery,  in  and  out  among  tlio  bare 
brown  hazel  rods. 

But  when  the  Colonel  reached  the  Hsll 
ho  found  that  Edie  had  not  uudo  her 
appearance  that  morning,  pleading  as  an 
t^xcuse  a  bad  headache. 

"  Come  in  and  have  some  breakfast, . 
Wickham,''  called  the  Squire  to  him,  as  he 
heard  the  Colonel's  voice  outside  in  the 
hall.  "  The  tnith  of  it  is,  the  barometer 
is  low — very  low  this  morning,  tJie  atmo- 
ajihore  is  uncommonly  heavy,  and  we  may 
have  a  gale  before  night."  Thou  he  added 
i  n  subdued  tones  as  Culonel  Wickham 
came  iuto  the  breakfast  room  .  "  My  own 
.  opinion  is  that  Edie  and  Phil  haven't  hit 
it  oir  at  all  lately.  However,  I  don't  see 
that  j'ou  or  I  will  mend  matters  by  in- 
terfi-ring — best  let  them  alone,  and  they'll 
right  themselves." 

Colonel  Wickham,  however,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  view  thingj  in  quite  so  cheery  a 
lij^ht.  It  seemed  to  him  that  matters  at 
th^t  moment  called  not  only  for  inter- 
ferfincti,  but  for  interference  of  a  strenuous 
and  euurge tic  sort.  He  declined  the  S qui re'b 
invitation  to  breakfast,  and  announced  hi& 
iDtcntion  of  ratming  up  to  Londou  to  suy 
X  few  words  to  I'hil. 

The  Squire  laughed  and  shook  hie  head. 

'■Better    let    them    alone,    IVickham; 

hey'll  make  it  up  right  enough,"  he  said. 

'  Why,   bleta   my   foul !    we    shall    have 


enough  to  do  if  we  interrere  in  all  the  { 
quarrels  they'll  have  between  now  and] 
their  wedding-day  !  "  1 

Colonel  ■\Viokbam,  however,  held  to  his  | 
purpose. 

"  Phil   and   I  niUHt    havo    a   reckoning 
together,"  ho  said  to  himself — not  to  the  | 
Squire — so  be  caught  the   next   Londoi 
train,  and  arrived  at  Phil's   hotel  some 
where  late  in  the  afternoon. 

It    may    bo    questioned    whether    tbe  I 

I  reckoning  Colonel  Wickham  was  to  have  j 
with  Phil  could  be  heavier  than  the  o 

I  Phil  was  having  with  himself  at  that  very  j 

I  moment, 

'      Edie's  note  had  fallen  like  the  crash  of  \ 

I  a  thunderbolt  at  his  feeL     It  startled  bin 
at  first  almost  out  of  his  senses— he  wa 
prepared  for  any  amount  of  refractorines 
and   playful  teasing,  but  not  for  a  letter  | 
written  in  this  strain  with  a  sledge-hammer 
for  a  pen^the  next  moment  it  appeared 
to  him  u  positive  revelation.     In  its  light  } 
he  seemed  to  see,  understand,  and  bo  able  J 
to  piece  together  iuto  coherence  all  Edie's  [ 
wild  vagaries  and  apparently  inconsequen- 
tial sayings  and  doings.  i 
That  was  what  it  had  meant  all  along.  It 
When  she  had  been  so  anxious  to  suspend  j] 
their  engagement  for  a  time,  it  must  have  | 
been  her  own  heart,  not  his,  she  was  think-  j 
ing  of;  when  she  hail  coquetted,  and  played,  (I 
and  trided  with  htm.  it  had  not  been  from  i 
mere  gbtish  lightness  of  heart,  but  because  Jl 
her  fancy  must  have  been  veering   from)] 
one  man  to  tbe  other ;    and   now  it  had  i\ 
settled,  and  no  doubt  permanently,  uponj 
the  one  mobt  to  its  taste.                                |l 
^Vho  that  one  was,  naturally  was  the  |[ 
next   question    that    arose.     A    questioii,  || 
however,  that  Phil  bad  scarce  asked  him-  |j 
self  beforo  he  bod  answered   i(.     There  || 
could  be  but  one  answer  to  it,  as  certainly  h 
as  there   had  beea  but  one  man  beside  ll 
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hinuself  at  Stanham  for  whom  Edie  had  ever 
shown  the  slightest  predilection.  That 
man  was  Colonel  Wickham.  And  here- 
upon Phil  fell  to  torturing  himself  by 
recalling  a  whole  world  of  words  and  looks 
Edie  had  from  time  to  time  bestowed 
upon  his  uncle,  winding  up  with  that 
memorable  evening  when  she  had  gone 
into  a  Rtrtation  with  the  Colonel,  and  he 
— Phil — had  turned  upon  her  with  the 
question,  *'  Was  she  making  up  her  mind 
to  be  his  aunt ) " 

The  matter  did  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  it 
seemed  to  him. 

<*The  next  thing  I  shall  hoar  will  be 
that  they  are  goin^  to  be  married,  I 
suppose,"  he  said  to  himself  savagely. 

Under  circumBtances  such  as  these,  the 
first  thing  a  man  generally  longs  for  is  a 
revolver,  with  exactly  three  bullets— one 
for  the  woman  who  has  played  him  false, 
another  for  the  man  who  has  led  her  on  to 
do  it,  the  third  for  himself.  Phil  ex- 
perienced to  the  full  this  generic  feeling 
of  the  race.  He  had  his  share  of  the 
passions  organic  alike  in  saint  and  sinner. 
He  kept  them  down,  in  a  measure,  and 
after  the  first  fierceness  of  his  passion  had 
blazed  itself  out,  his  mood  chajiged,  there 
fell  a  great  bitterness  of  spirit  upon  him. 
He  scoffed  at  the  whole  race  of  women. 
They  never  had  been,  and  never  would 
be,  capable  of  a  grand,  true  passion  such 
as  men  were  in  the  habit  of  wasting  upon 
them — the  more  fools  they  1 — of  a  passion 
which,  once  fixed,  could  never  veer,  but 
must  end  only  with  life  itself. 

And  then  he  scoffed  at  himself  and  his 
own  heart  for  having  been  simple  enough 
to  pin  his  life's  happiness  on  the  faith  of 
a  little  girl  of  eighteen.  How  could  he 
have  been  idiotic  enough  to  expect  to 
be  treated  differently  from  the  rest  of 
mankind  1 

Well,  thank  Heaven,  he  had  learnt  his 
lesson  for  life.  It  would  never  need  to  be 
repeated.  Henceforth  women  would  be  to 
him  what  they  were  to  most  men  of  the 
world— nothing  more,  nothing  lees — just 
creatures  to  toy  with,  to  flirt  witb,  to 
amuse  oneself  with,  and  occasionally  to 
marry  if  convenience  demanded  it,  and  the 
creature  were  exceptionally  well-looking. 

This  mood  would  in  due  course,  no 
doubt^  give  place  to  another,  in  which 
Phil's  better  self  would  once  more  get  the 
upper  hand;  but  it  held  sway  for  a  tole- 
rably long  period,  and  helped  to  push 
things  a  Uttle  faster  downhill  than  they 
were  already  going.     Under  its  influence, 


he  spent  two  long  momines  in  EUinor 
Yorke's  society — mornings  during  which, 
to  say  the  least,  his  conduct  was  remark- 
able and  his  manner  pronounced. 

That  is  to  say,  he  went  headlong  into 
the  wildest,  maddest  of  flirtations  a  man 
could  be  capable  oi    Ellinor's  soft,  languid 
glances    he  returned  with   long,,  steady,  j 
expressive  ones.     <'  She  evidently  likes  to 
be  looked  at ;  why  shouldn't  I  look  1 "  nu 
the  argument  he  used  in  defence  of  this 
misconduct  of  his  eyes;    to  bo  ai^>ple- 
mented  later  on  by  another  plea  of  like 
kind  :  "  She  likes  to  be  flirted  with ;  why 
shouldn't  I  flirt !    It's  an  equal  game ;  we 
are  neither  of  us  handicapped   by  that 
foolish  thing  called  a  heart 

If  an  equal  game,  it  was,  however,  alio 
a  dangerous  game,  as  Phil,  before  it  was 
over,  was  to  find  out.  Lucy  looked  on,  a 
little  puzzled  and  a  little  frightened  at 
what  she  felt  sure  must  in  some  sort  be 
the  result  of  her  own  handiwork.  When 
she  had  penned  her  letter  to  Edie,  it  had 
seemed  to  her  that  she  was  doing  an  act  all 
but  heroic  in  its  daring  and  defiance  of  the 
conventionalities  of  Ufa  Besnlts  of  fi<»ite 
sort,  of  necessity  she  had  expected,  but 
scarcely  such  immediate  and  tempestuous 
results  as  these.  She  had  thought  it  pos- 
sible he  might  come  round  and  see  them ; 
tell  the  story  of  his  lovemaking  with  the 
little  girl  at  Stanham ;  how  heartlcMly  she 
had  played  her  game  of  fast  and  loose; 
how  thankful  he  was  to  get  his  liberty  bad^ 
again.  And  then,  in  due  coar8e,no doubt, 
he  would  once  more  have  resigned  his 
liberty — this  time  into  the  loyal  and  tendet 
keeping  of  Ellinor.    But,  as  it  was.  "  in  dm 


course"  were  words  that  seemed  to  ha¥? 
no  meaning  for  him. 

Getting  back  to  his  hotel  from  one  of 
these  wild,  reckless,  lovemaking  mornings. 
Phil  was  met  by  the  waiter  with  the  news 
that  Colonel  Wickham  was  waiting  to  s^ 
him — had  been  waiting,  in  fact,  for  moie 
than  an  hour  and  a  halL 

''  He's  been  a  standing  like  a  ataioe  %'* 
the  window,  with  a  pen<al  in  his  hand*  the 
whole  hour  and  a  half,  sir,"  pnxsaed  the 
friendly  waiter  as  PUl  made  his  waj 
upstairs. 

Now  this  was  an  exaggeration  ;  a  qiutfter 
of  an  hour  was  the  outside  limit  of 
Wickham's  statue-like  attitude  ;  a  _ 
of  an  hour  which,  when  Phil  entered*  had 
not  quite  run  itself  out  Burdened  as  the 
Colonel's  mind  was  with  the  haaviass 
anxieties,  with  the  arrangement  of  affairs 
which  before  anything  eke  demanded  a 
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clear  brain  and  a  light  hand,  he  had  never- 
theless  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the 
force  of  old  habits  and  associations.  This 
room—for  the  nonce  Phil's  sitting-room — 
ho  had  occupied  annually  for  the  past  fifteen 
or  tyrentjr  years  during  hb  periodical  visits 
to  London,  and  at  one  of  its  windows  he 
had  also  annually  taken  some  most  inter- 
esting notes  for  his  book  of  metropolitan 
statistics.  The  said  book,  on  a  certain 
page,  showed  the  exact  amount  of  traffic 
that  passed  along  a  certidn  street  leading 
off  the  Strand  during  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  the  busiest  time  of  day  :  how  many 
foot-passengers,  how  many  travellers  in 
hansom  and  other  cabs,  how  many  wag- 
gons, carts,  or  carriages.  At  the  end  of 
every  seven  years  these  returns  had  been 
balanced  against  increased  population  in 
the  metropolis,  and  the  result  showed  in 
interesting  figures  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
Phil,  when  he  saw  his  uncle's  watch  on 
the  window-ledge  beside  him,  and  the 
pencil  and  note-book  in  his  hand,  knew 
exactly  what  process  of  calculation  was 
going  on,  and  that  nothing  short  of  an 
earthquake  must  be  allowed  to  interrupt 
it  It  did  not  add  to  the  serenity  of  ms 
temper  to  have  to  stand  silent  and  unoccu- 
pied for  exactly  three  and  a  half  minutes. 
He  walked  across  to  the  mantelpiece, 
leaned  his  long  arms  among  the  spill- 
cases  and  candlesticks,  and  took  a  steady 
survey  of  himself  in  the  looking-glasa 

"  What  a  confounded  hans-dog  appear- 
ance I  have  this  morning  1  he  thought ; 
"  look  as  if  I  had  not  been  in  bed  for  a 
month  j "  and  then  he  lifted  bis  eyes  a  little 
higher,  and  found  that  his  uncle  had  put 
away  his  note-book  and  pencil,  and  now 
stood  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  the  self- 
same reflection. 

Evidently  with  the  same  thought  in  his 
mind,  for  as  Phil  turned  round  to  shake 
hands  his  first  question  was,  "  So  you've 
been  keeping  late  hours — eh  9 "  tlien  with- 
out waiting  for  Phil's  reply,  he  plunged 
into  his  subject  at  once  with,  '*  I  suppose 
you  have  been  expecting  to  see  me,  Phil, 
and  can  guess  pretty  well  what  I've  come 
to  talk  about  V^ 

Phil  was  ready  for  him. 
"I    am    delighted    to    see    you,'*    he 
answered.     "  Now  I  can  have  the  pleasure 
of  personally  congratulating  you." 

It  was  said  sarcastically,  cruelly,  in  a 
tone  that  Phil  did  not  often  use,  and 
Tvith  a  look  in  his  blue  eyes  which  his 
uncle,  at  any  rate,  had  never  seen  there 
before. 


Colonel  Wickham's  face  showed  blank 
for  a  moment  in  his  astonishment,  then  he 
frowned  heavily. 

"On  what  do  you  ground  your  con- 
gratulations, may  I  ask  f "  he  said,  shortly, 
sternly. 

'*0n  the  fact  of  your  engagement  to 
Miss  Fairfax."  How  the  words  seemed  to 
stick  in  his  throat !  "  I  suppose  by  this 
time  it  is  an  accomplished  fact!"  answered 
Phil,  staring  his  uncle  full  in  the  face. 

The  Colonel  returned  the  stare  with 
brows  levelling  more  and  more. 

"  What  reason  have  you  for  supposing 
such  a  thing  f "  he  asked. 

"A  very  good  reason,"  this  with  a 
short,  untuneful  laugh  :  **  the  young  lady's 
own  statement  in  the  short  letter  she 
wrote  to  me,  breaking  off  our  engage- 
ment" 

**  Wha — at  I "  and  now  the  Colonel's 
brows  broke  their  level  line,  and  arched 
instead.  "  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
Edie  wrote  to  you  breaking  off  your 
engcu;ement !  " 

"  I  do.  Why  shouldn't  she  if  she  felt 
so  disposed  t " 

"  Without  any  previous  communication 
from  you  1 " 

"  Without  any  communication  from  me 
that  would  warrant  her  doing  so.  The 
only  time  I  wrote  to  her  it  was  to  beg  her 
to  hasten,  not  retard  our  marriage." 

"And  in  her  letter  to  you  my  name 
was  mentioned ) " 

"  Oh,  as  good  as  mentioned,"  answered 
Phil  with  the  same  unpleasant  laugh  as 
before.  "When  a  young  lady  tells  you 
she  infinitely  prefers  someone  else  to  your- 
self, yoQ  naturally  set  your  brains  to  work 
to  find  out  who  that  other  person  is.  I 
did  so,  at  any  rate,  and  could  come  to  but 
one  conclusion." 

Hitherto  the  two  men  had  been  standing 
still  staring  at  one  another,  but  now,  as 
Phil  finished  speaking,  the  Colonel 
suddenly  turned  nis  back  on  him,  walked 
slowly  across  the  room  to  a  chair,  sank 
into  it,  leaning  back,  looking  white,  and 
troubled,  and  old. 

What  a  train  of  thought  Phil  was  open- 
ing up  with  his  hard,  careless,  mistaken 
speeches  1  What  a  temptation  it  was  to 
receive  those  speeches  as  gospel  truth,  to 
believe  that  this  young  girl,  with  all  her 
sweetness  and  youth  about  her,  had  really 
preferred  him — the  world-worn,  weary  old 
man — to  this  fine  young  fellow  before  him, 
had  loved  him  all  along  through  her  way- 
wardness and  coquetry,  and   at  last  her 
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honest,  trae  heart  had  compelled  her  to 
make  the  admiBsion  to  her  young  lover. 

"  There's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life  as 
Love's  yoong  dream/'  save  and  except  only 
Love's  old  one.  Colonel  Wickham,  in  the 
love-dream  he  was  opening  his  heart  to  at 
that  moment,  seemed  to  see  his  old  one  em- 
bodied and  given  back  to  him.  In  Edie 
at  that  moment  he  seemed  to  see  Edie's 
mother,  stretching  oat  her  arms  to  him, 
and  saying  with  one  of  her  sweet  bygone 
smiles: 

*'  See  1  I  cheated  you  out  of  yoar 
happiness  once  long  ago ;  take  it  back  now 
a  thoufiand  times  sweeter  than  it  was 
before ! " 

And  yet — and  yetl  it  was  hard  to 
understand.  There  were  things  that 
wanted  explaining. 

Phil  did  not  interrupt  his  ancle's  train 
of  memories.  He  stretched  his  long  limbs, 
walked  across  to  the  window,  folded  his 
arms  on  the  ledge,  and  looked  out  The 
other  window  of  the  room  looked  down 
on  the  busy  street ;  this  across  a  narrow 
roadway  on  to  the  river.  Barges  were  passing 
along — a  City  steamboat  with  just  half-a- 
dozen  people  on  board.  Amon^  them  a 
soldier  in  scarlet  coat,  and  a  girl.  Very  close 
together  they  sat,  and  the  man  seemed  to 
be  talking  and  bending  low  over  the  girl 
as  thoagh  he  were  saying  sweet  things  to 
her.  Lovers,  of  coarse  1  What  a  coaple 
of  fools  !  And  yet — and  yet — heigho ! — 
sometimes  folly  was  better  than  wisdom  ! 

Colonel  Wickham  found  his  voice  at 
last 

"  Do  you  mind  showing  me  Edie's  letter, 
Phil,"  he  asked  a  little  unsteadily,  "  if . you 
have  it  at  hand  !  " 

Phil  continued  looking  down  at  the  river, 
and  the  soldier,  and  the  girL 

"  I  should  be  delighted — only  I  haven't 
it  at  hand,"  he  answered,  without  turning 
his  head.  "Don't  know  what  I  did  with 
it — tossed  it  in  the  fire,  I  suppose,  or  per- 
haps J  lighted  my  pipe  with  it" 

*'  Can  you  tell  me  the  exact  words  she 
made  use  of  t " 

*•  Sorry  I  can't.  I've  forgotten.  They 
were  short  and  plain  enough,  however, 
and  conveyed  clearly  to  my  mind  what 
they  meant" 

"  It's  a  mystery,"  muttered  the  Colonel 
"  I  don't  see  my  way  quite."  It  was  said 
half  to  himself. 

Phil  took  him  up  sharply. 

"I  see  no  mystery,"  he  said.  ** Heaps 
of  girls  do  it  Why  shouldn't  they  make 
fools  of  old  men  as  well  as  of  young  onesi" 


Phil's  tone  was  aggressive  enough,  bat 
truth  to  tell,  he  was  feeling  very  sore. 

«  She  couldn't  really  have  been  in  love 
with  that  other,"  the  Colonel  mattered 
again. 

<'  What  other  1 "  demanded  Phil,  tumiDg 
upon  him  furiously,  a  sudden  jealousj 
leaping  like  a  flame  to  his  eye. 

"  Winterdowne.  They  were  a  good  deal 
together  of  lata" 

"  Winterdowne  —  bah  ! "      And    Pha 
turned  upon  his  heel,  and  once  more  fixed 
his  attention  upon  the  barges   and  the  i 
river.  ! 

Whatever  folly  Edie  might  commit,  she  ' 
could  not  stoop  to  such  folly  aa  that    Ai  : 
well  expect  her  to  walk  into  the  woods 
and  fall  in  love  with  the  first  sapless  fir- 
tree  she  came  across  as  with  such  a  drj, 
unsympathetic  specimen  of   humanity  as  { 
this  middle-aged  scientific  peer. 

Colonel  Wickham's  doubta,  howev^, 
were  not  to  be  easily  allayed. 

"It's  a  mystery,"   he  again  repeated. 
"If  I  could  but  believe  that  she  reailj 
cared  for  me,  of  course  it  would  end  tiK  | 
matter;  but " 

"  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  yea  maj 
consider  the  matter  ended,"  said  Pliil  non- 
chalantly, still  with  his  back  to  his  uncle  ! 
and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  river. 

For  a  few  moments  there  fell  a  silence 
between  these  two.  Colonel  Wickham 
began  slowly  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  then  he  stopped  at  PhQ's  side^ 
laying  a  hand  on  his  snoalder. 

"Phil— Phil,"  he  said,  in  a  pained, 
vibrating  tone,  "  choke  down  yonr  pride : 
come  home  with  me  and  win  your  old  lore 
back  again  1  Take  no  refosal ;  make  her 
give  herself  to  you  once  more.  Poor  child 
left  to  herself,  she  is  bound  to  rush  into 
misfortune  and  folly." 

Phil  turned  a  white,  fierce  face  towards 
the  ColoneL 

"  Is  she  a  bale  of  goods,"  he  cried  pas^ 
sionately,  "  to  be  handed  from  nephew  u.> 
uncle,  from  uncle  to  nephew  t  Thank  yoo. 
no ;  I  decline  such  a  family  arrangement 
Take  your  good  fortune,  sir,  and  make 
much  of  it  All  I  ask  of  yoa  is,  not  to 
ask  me  to  come  and  be  a  spectator  to  it"* 

Then  he  walked  away  to  his  writing- 
table,  seated  himself,  began  opening  and 
shutting  drawers,  took  out  a  package  ol 
luggage-labels  and  began  addrcming  the& 
— the  said  labels  were  subsequently  founu 
to  be  illegible  and  were  committed  to  the 
flames. 

The    Colonel  recommenced    his    Uov 
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irregular  walk  up  and  down  the  room.  Hh 
brain  felt  clouded  and  bewildered ;  it  coold 
not  settle  itaelf  to  any  steady,  linked  train  of 
thoneht,  but  went  jerkbg  and  zigzagging 
In  odd,  inconsequential  fashion,  just  as  it 
listed.  After  a  time,  things  must  clear 
themselves  to  him,  and  he  would  be  able  to 
think  calmly  over  the  whole  state  of  affairs. 
For  the  present  he  must  give  it  up. 

Then  he  suddenly  becune  aware  of  the 
nature  of  Phil's  occupation.  He  paused  in 
his  walk,  looking  over  the  young  man's 
shoulder. 

"Are  you  starting  off  again,  Phill 
Where  to  this  time,  and  for  how  longi " 

"  Can't  say  for  certain.     New  Zealand, 
Algiers,  the  Cape,  perhaps.    Ill  let  you 
know  when  I've  made  up  my  mind." 
"When  do  you  start?" 
"  To-m'ght^  perhaps,  or  to-morrow  night, 
if  you  mean  to  stay  and  dine." 

"  No,  I  mean  to  get  back  by  the  siz- 
ten  express.  But  why  are  you  in  such  a 
hurry  to  set  off  on  your  travels  again  ? 
Can't  you  stay  on  a  week  or  two  longer  in 
town!" 

No  answer  from  Phil,  only  scratch, 
scratch  went  the  pen,  faster  than  ever. 

The  Colonel  made  another  turn  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  then  stopped  again  at 
Phil's  side. 

"  Let  me  have  a  settled  address  as  soon 
as  possible,  where  your  letters  can  be  sent," 
he  said.  "  You  young  fellows,  when  you 
start  on  your  travels,  go  harum-scarum 
here,  there,  everywhere,  and  don't  give  a 
thought  to  the  old  fellows  at  home,  who 
like  a  line  now  and  then  to  hear  how  you 
are  getting  on." 

"Never  fear,  you  shall  hear  from  me 
right  enough,"  answered  Phil,  still  scratch- 
ing away  with  his  pen. 

Another  turn  the  Colonel  made,  and 
then  again  came  back. 

''  And,  Phil,"  he  said,  speaking  in  low, 
somewhat  unsteady  voice,  "there's  one 
thing  more.  Supposing  things  are  as  you 
8sy,  and  £die  really  does  care  for  me  after 
all ;  you  may  be  quite  sure  she'll  be  safe 
and  happy  in  my  keeping.  Aye,  as  safe 
and  happy  as  she  would*have  been  in 
yoara  1 " 

And  Phil,  recollecting  the  wild  love- 
making  mornings  he  had  got  through  the 
last  two  days,  Ufted  up  a  white  face,  in 
nrhich  his  eyes  glowed  and  gleamed  with 
ko  unnatural  light,  and  answered  reck- 
essly,  madly: 

''Safer  and  happier  a  thousand  times 
)ver  than  in  mv  keeninip.  not  a  doubt ! " 


SHILLINGBURY  SKETCHES. 

OUR  LilDY  BOUNTIFUL. 

To  play  the  part  of  Lady  Bountiful  is 
by  no  means  such  an  easy  task  as  the 
world  has  been  hitherto  led  to  believe. 
Poets,  painters,  and  romancers  in  general 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  rendering  of 
the  character  which  has  been  foisted  upon 
the  public  as  genuine,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  these  gentry  have  been  no 
more  yeracioua  in  this  particular  than 
with  reffard  to  "gentle  spring,"  "rural 
delights,  *<the  pleasures  o!  content- 
ment," and  divers  other  now  generally 
discredited  abstractions.  According  to  the 
counterfeit  presentment  of  the  above- 
named,  Lady  Bountiful  drives  about  tie 
blossoming  country  lanes  and  the  shady 
village  greens  in  a  handsome  pony  phaeton, 
bringing  out  jellies,  and  beef-tea,  and 
nourishing  port,  and  hot-house  fruit,  and 
warm  clothing,  and  even  baby-linen  now 
and  then,  as  if  she  had  a  conjuror's 
apparatus  concealed  somewhere  beneath 
the  apron  of  the  carriage.  In  her  graver 
moments,  she  drops  into  the  national 
school,  to  put  the  children  through 
their  catechum,  or  gives  portions  to 
model  village  maidens,  when  these  latter 
mate  with  model  village  lads.  She 
apprentices  to  the  local  carpenter,  or 
blacksmith,  or  cobbler,  the  more  soaring 
spirits  of  the  village  boyhood.  Her 
voice  is  always  cheery;  she  is  decidedly 
"comfortable  looking"  in  her  outward 
seeming,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
she  has  a  pocket  runmog  over  with  small 
change,  and  an  apparently  inexhaustible 
balance  at  the  local  bank. 

In  Shillingbury  we  had  a  Lady  Bountiful 
of  our  own;  but  she  certainly  was  not 
fashioned  on  the  lines  of  the  recognised 
type,  and  in  her  method  of  proceeding, 
she  differed  still  more  widely  from  the 
Lady  Bountiful  of  tradition.  Mrs.  Cutler 
Bridgman — for  such  was  her  name — was 
not  properly  speaking  one  of  ourselves. 
She  came  from  a  distant  county  and  was,  as 
we  were  soon  informed,  the  widow  of  the  late 
Charles  Cutler  Bridgman,  Esq.,  barrister- 
at-law.  She  herself  was  a  Tompkins, 
one  of  the  Wiltshire  Tompkinses,  and 
she  had  by  her  marriage  with  a  mere 
professional  man,  caused  an  estrangement 
between  herself  and  that  haughty  family, 
whose  fortunes,  as  we  afterwards  learned, 
were  first  established  by  one  John  Tomp- 
kins, an  army  clothier  of  Farringdon  Street, 
who  flourished  in  the  reien  of.Greoree  the 
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Second.  Neither  did  she  take  kindly  to 
her  husband's  family,  who  were  London 
people;  for  she  was  possessed  with  the 
idea — a  very  natural  and  laudable  one  in  a 
descendant  of  a  citizen  of  London  and  a 
merchant  tailor — that  those  people  whose 
oidy  hearthstone  lay  within  the  metro- 
pohtan  limits,  could  not  be  exactly  of  the 
right  sort;  certainly  not  the  right  sort 
when  judged  by  a  ooonty  standard.  So 
on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  house^rent, 
and  of  its  sufficient  remoteness,  both  from 
Tompkinses  and  Cutler  Bridgmans,  she 
fixed  upon  Shillingbury  for  her  abode. 

She  hired  a  fine  old-fashioned  red-brick 
house,  standing  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
market-place,  just  opposite  the  church  gates, 
and  there  she  brought  her  family,  con- 
sisting of  four  awkward,  long-limbeid  girls, 
whose  ages  ranged  between  eleven  and 
sixteen.  These  were  all  her  kith  and  kin; 
but  the  catalogue  of  the  Cutler  Bridgman 
household  would  be  very  incomplete  with- 
out mention  of  Miss  Eliza  Pomfrey,  a 
person  who  had  come  to  Mrs.  Bridgman 
as  nune  to  her  first  child,  and  now, 
having  seen  the  whole  troop  through  all 
the  difficulties  of  childhood,  spent  her 
time  in  ruling  the  household,  collectively 
and  individuiJly,  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

Eliza  Pomfrey  belonged  to  that  class  of 
old  family  servants  over  whose  decay  and 
disappearance  so  many  laments  are  uttered; 
but  I  doubt  whether  we  should  hear  so 
many  regrets  on  the  matter  if  everyone 
knew,  at  first  hand,  the  full  liability 
attached  to  the  possession  of  an  old  family 
servant  like  Miss  Pomfrey.  She  viewed 
mankind  in  general,  and  the  tradesmen 
with  whom  she  had  dealings  especially, 
with  eyes  of  suspicion  and  scarcely  veiled 
hostility.  Putting  aside  a  few  trifling 
peculations,  which  by  long  usage  had 
lost  all  flavour  of  wrongdoing,  she  was 
rigorously  honest.  Like  the  typical 
dragoman  of  the  East,  she  was  resolute 
in  suffering  no  outsider  to  have  any  share 
in  plundering  her  employer. 

In  bowing  her  neck  to  the  yoke  of  a 
house-tyrant,  Mrs.  Cutler  Bridgman  was 
probably  actuated  by  the  same  motives 
which  now  and  then  induce  the  French 
nation,  when  it  grows  a  little  weary  of 
changes  of  ministry,  popular  demonstra- 
tions, and  revolutionary  antics  in  general, 
to  put  up  for  a  Ume  with  the  lesser  discom- 
forts of  personal  rule.  It  is  convenient,  no 
doubt,  to  have  all  your  laws  made  for  you, 
and  all  your  household  routine  organised ; 
all  your  military  and  naval  affairs  kept 


straight,  and  all  your  tradesmen's  bills 
paid  without  any  trouble,  beyond  paying 
the  necessary  taxes,  or  signing  the  neces- 
sary   cheques.      The   iVench    nation   is 
occasionally  seized  with  a  desire  to  be  let 
alone  to  grow  its  grapes  and  beetroot,  and 
count  its  eggs  and  artichokes ;    and  id 
the  same  way  Mrs.  Cutler  Bridgman  fdl 
herself  impeUed  to  ddegate   her   hou^ 
hold  duties,  and  a  certain  portion  of  her 
personal  liberty,  to  her  ozecutiFe  power,  in 
order  to  find  time  to  prosecute  the  missioii 
to  which  she  believed  she  was  called. 

For  Mrs.  Cuder  Brklgman,  like  Mrs. 
Jellyby,  felt  on  the  subject  of  musiaB 
very  strongly  indeed;  but,  unlike  tlul 
lady,  she  did  not  survey  the  uttennosi 
parts  of  the  earth  in  search  of  her 
proselytes.  She  preferred  to  work  io 
her  own  place  amongst  her  own  people, 
taking  them  vigorously  in  hand  Wnetha 
they  wished  to  be  refcHrmed  or  not  No 
one,  looking  at  our  Lady  Bountifol  in  ths 
flesh,  would  have  been  surprised  to  dis- 
cover that  she  was  a  person  of  eneigetie 
disposition.  She  was  tall  and  thin  in 
person,  apparently  fragile  as  a  lath,  but 
really  endowed  with  well-nigh  inezfaans- 
tible  powers  of  enduranca  Her  face,  never 
comely  at  its  best,  had  been  marked  and 
furrowed  by  care;  and,  by  losing  its 
smoothness,  had  gained  much  in  diancter 
and  expression.  Outdoors  one  always  sav 
her  attired  in  a  long  grey  doak,  and 
wearing  the  plainest  of  bonnets.  It  was  s 
rare  occurrence,  indeed,  to  traverse  Shil- 
lingbury from  one  end  to  the  other,  withoat 
catching  a  glimpse  of  her  somlve  figorr, 
either  coming  out  of  a  cottage  or  diviof 
down  some  i^ey  in  prosecution  of  the  par- 
ticular work  on  hand.  She  seemed  to  be 
perpetually  on  the  move,  and  indeed  ik» 
harder  penance  could  have  been  placed 
upon  her*  than  to  keep  her  inactiTe  and 
unemployed  for  a  whole  day.  Earlj  in  tb€ 
morning  she  would  write  and  dispatch  half- 
a-dozen  notes,  making  appointments  innk 
half-a^ozen  different  people  at  places  per- 
haps seven  miles  apart,  and  she  would  very 
rarely  be  behind  time,  let  the  matter  cob- 
cemed  be  ever  so  trifliiu^. 

Following  the  line  of  religious  thought 
she  did,  Mr&  Cutler  Bridgman  could  haidlj 
have  looked  forward  to  enjoying  anything 
like  spiritual  peace  in  Shiliingbniy,  so^^- 
posing  that  she  knew  the  state  of  chnrdi 
parties  before  she  came  amongst  usl  Mr. 
Northborough,  our  then  rector,  mad  w&b 
perfect  decorum  the  morning  and  eviKusf 
services  eveiy  Sunday,  and  treated  he 
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hearers  on  each  occasion  to  one  of  those 
exquisitely  polished,  carefully  reasoned, 
spoken  essays  which  he  called  sermons. 
No  man  could  be  more  free  from  enthu- 
siasm than  he  was,  and  certainly  no  one 
would  be  more  likely  to  regard  with 
amused  contempt  the  strivings  and  run- 
nings to  and  fro  of  an  active  woman  like 
Mrs.  Cutler  Bridgman  in  her  universal 
crusade  against  human  frailty.  The  Bey. 
OnesiphoruB  Tulke  was  at  that  time  the 
head-master  of  the  free-school ;  and,  aided 
and  abetted  by  Mr.  Winsor,  was  in  his  full 
career  of  activity  on  behalf  of  the  various 
evangelicd  societies  favoured  by  the  latter 
gentleman.  A  band  of  malcontents  would 
make  surreptitious  visits  on  the  great  fes- 
tivids  of  the  Church  and  on  saints'  days  to 
Bletherton,  where  Mr.  Laporte,  the  new 
vicar,  had  started  choral  services,  a  sur- 
pliced  choir,  and  divers  other  innova- 
tions. Last,  but  not  least,  there  was 
Miss  Dalgaims,  an  Ishmaelite  indeed,  re- 
garding the  rector  as  a  hidden  rationalist 
3  not  infidel  Mr.  Tulke— well!  Mr. 
Tulke  preached  doctrines  approximately 
sound,  no  doubt ;  but  the  sharp  nose  of 
Miss  Dadgaims  was  not  at  fault  with 
respect  to  the  reverend  gentleman's  true 
character.  She  smelt  the  rat  long  before 
anyone  else  in  Shillingbury  had  any  sus- 
picions about  him.  Naturally  the  wan- 
derers over  to  Bletherton  came  in  for  her 
fiercest  denunciations.  In  addition  to  all 
these  parties  in  the  church,  there  was  a 
compact  minority  of  Nonconformists,  who 
loved  their  brethren  of  the  establishment, 
high,  low,  and  broad,  as  dearly  as  these 
last-named  sections  loved  one  another. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Irishman 
who  once  complained  that  he  was  growing 
mouldy  for  want  of  a  ''bating,"  would  not 
have  been  more  uncomfortable  in  a  region 
of  complete  calm  than  Mrs.  Cutler  Bridg- 
man. Indeed,  I  have  a  suspicion  that, 
before  she  came  to  Shillingbury,  she  sent 
an  emissary  to  enquire  whether  there  was 
to  be  found  sufficient  fuel  to  keep  per- 
manently at  boiling-point  the  kettle  of 
theological  hot  water,  and  that  she  must 
have  found  the  report  to  be  all  that  she 
could  desire. 

The  church  views  favoured  by  our  Lady 
Bountiful  were  undeniably  high.  For  the 
age  in  which  she  lived  they  were  very  high 
indeed,  and  she  soon  found  out  that  no 
one  in  Shillingbury  came  up  to  her 
standard,  even  amongst  that  small  band  of 
wanderers  who  strayed  occasionally  into 
the  alien  fold  of  Mr.  Laporte  at  Bletherton. 


But  naturally  she  looked  to  find  the  most 
promisiog  field  for  her  proselytising  activity 
amongst  these,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
she  set  to  work.  When  she,  figuratively 
speaking,  set  up  her  standard  in  the  midst 
of  a  hostile  camp,  she  was  not  the  only  one 
who  felt  something  of  the  *' rapture  of  the 
strife.^'  Miss  Dalgaims,  in  the  absence  of 
any  adversary  worthy  of  her  prowess,  was 
beginning  to  find  her  arms  growing  rusty, 
and  to  sigh  for  some  new  occasion  to  use 
them.  i&B,  Cutler  Bridgman  was  not  the 
woman  to  veil  her  crest,  or  to  make  any 
secret  of  her  religious  attitude,  but  even 
had  she  been  given  to  concealment,  she 
would  hardly  l^ve  baffled  for  a  week  the 
skilful  espionage  of  her  opponent  As  it 
was,  she  threw  down  the  gage  of  battle  at 
once,  and  the  declaration  of  war,  I  regret 
to  say,  was  delivered  in  church. 

The  pew  belonging  to  Miss  Dalgaims 
was  the  next  one  to  "Mis,  Bridgman*s.  The 
former  lady  had  a  comfortable  cushion  and 
hassock  in  a  particular  comer,  and  invari- 
ably worshipped  looking  westward  as 
religiously  as  an  Indian  MuBSulmaa  When 
the  Creed  was  repeated,  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  Mrs.  Bridgman's  attendance  at  morning 
service,  it  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  the 
champions  face  each  other.  Not  one  of 
the  nodding  plumes  of  Miss  Dalgairas's 
Sunday  bonnet  gave  sign  of  motion,  while 
Mrs.  Bridgman,  gazing  eastward,  surged 
and  bowed,  and  elevated  and  prostrated 
herself  with  extra  fervour  at  the  appointed 
places.  After  this  all  Shillingbury  knew 
that  the  signal  for  battle  had  been  given, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  long  to  wait 
before  the  first  blow  would  be  struck. 

Among  the  more  favoured  prot^g^es  of 
Miss  Dalgaims  in  Shillingbury  was  an 
elderly  dame  named  Lydia  Crump.  Mrs. 
Crump  was  a  widow  who  lived  on  a  small 
pension,  given  to  her  by  her  late  husband's 
employers,  and  with  her  resided  her  grand- 
son, Joshua,  the  only  child  of  her  only 
daughter,  who  had  died  when  Joshua  was 
a  baby.  Mrs.  Cramp  was  a  feeble-voiced, 
quemlous-tempered,  pious  old  woman,  and 
Joshua  was  one  of  those  slow-witted, 
flabby-faced,  listless  boys,  who  appear  to 
develop  so  readily  under  a  grandmother's 
nurture.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that,  in  order  to  stand  as  high  as  she  did 
in  Miss  Dalgairns's  books,  Mrs.  Cramp  had 
been  forced  to  surrender  her  freedom  both 
of  will  and  deed  to  the  direction  of  her 
imperious  patroness.  She  ate  and  drank 
what  Miss  Dalgaims  declared  to  be 
most  wholesome,  and  at  the  same  time 
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most  economical.  She  read^  or  professed 
to  read,  the  sheaves  of  tracts  which  were 
laid  upon  her  tabla  She  allowed  herself 
to  be  physicked  from  the  Dalgaims  phar- 
macopoeia, and  she  would  plead  guilty  to 
the  possession  of  whatever  ailment  Miss 
Dalgaims  might  tax  her  with,  even  though 
that  lady  might  affirm  she  was  sufiferins 
from  bronchitis,  while  she  herself  would 
only  be  sensible  of  rheumatism  in  her  left 
leg.  The  effects  of  the  Dalgaims  domi- 
nation, though  in  a  minor  degree,  were  felt 
by  Master  Joshua  Bates  from  his  earliest 
youth,  and  Joshua,  though  he  was  not  a 
very  bright  boy,  began  with  ripening  years 
to  regard  the  benefactress  of  the  house 
with  a  feeling  of  undoubted  awe,  with 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  was 
mingled  more  of  abhorrence  than  of 
affection.  Poor  old  Lydia  was  lonely,  and 
unwilling  to  part  with  her  grandson  when 
he  reached  that  age  which  usually  sees 
boys  of  his  dass  being  bound  apprentice 
or  setting  off  into  the  world  in  quest  of 
fortune.  Ever  since  Joshua  had  been 
breeched,  she  had  been  tremblingly  on  the 
watch  for  that  day  when  Mbs  Dalgaims 
should  bear  do¥m  upon  her,  and  tell  her 
that  the  boy  must  be  sent  out  into  the 
world  to  earn  his  bread  by  this  or  that 
calling ;  but  for  some  reason  or  other  <*  the 
dreadful  dawn  was  stayed  "  till  Joshua  was 
nigh  fifteen ;  a  strange  circumstance  indeed, 
for  Miss  Dalgaims,  in  cases  when  acting 
for  one  person's  good  meant  inflicting 
punishment  upon  another,  was  usually  very 

Erompt  But  at  last  the  thunderbolt  fell, 
lydia  was  told  one  morning  that  she  must 
take  Joshua  to  the  tailor's  to  be  measured 
for  a  page's  suit,  as  a  situation  in  that 
capacity  had  been  secured  for  him  in  the 
household  of  the  Hon.  Mr&  Chespare. 

When  Joshua  Was  made  aware  of  the 
fortune  which  was  in  store  for  him,  he 
did  not  display  any  particular  joy.  He 
wandered  about  the  sheets  and  roads  all 
day  looking  the  picture  of  misery.  Perhaps 
he  lamented  the  rapidly  shortening  span 
of  his  liberty,  or  perhaps  he  was  turning 
over  in  his  mind  some  of  those  stories 
which  he  had  heard  about  the  rigorous  dis- 
cipline of  Mrs.  Ghespare's  servants'-hall,  and 
of  the  somewhat  meagre  diet  provided 
thereia  Anyhow,  he  was  mopping  up  his 
tears  as  he  shuffled  along  Church  Lane, 
when  suddenly  he  almost  ran  against  our 
Lady  Bountiful,  who  was  coming  round  the 
comer  in  the  opposite  direction.  Mrs. 
Bridgman  had  then  been  located  in  Shil- 
lingbury  about  a  year,  and  during  that 


time  she  had  pretty  well  mastered  the 
state  and  circumstances  of  every  house- 
hold, and,  amongst  other  details,  she  had 
attentively  ccmsidered  the  relations  sub- 
sisting between  Miss  DeigtiroB  and  her  de- 
pendents. Here  was  Joshua  Bates  in  tean, 
something  had  evidently  gone  wrong,  and 
her  experience  told  Mrs.  Bridgman  that  the 
occasion  was  one  to  be  improved.  So  she 
stopped  Joshua,  and  by  half-«-dosen  judi- 
ciously put  questions,  ascertained  how  tba 
land  lay.  After  listening  to  the  boy's 
whimpering  protestations  that  he  should 
certainly  be  starved  or  die  of  cold  if  tiie 
plans  on  his  behalf  were  carried  oat,  she 
bade  him  cheer  up  and  come  to  her  house 
the  next  morning. 

When  Joshua  told  his  grandmother  what 
had  befallen  him,  the  poor  old  woman's 
heart  sank  within  her;  for,  ainoe  ^In. 
Cutler  Bridgman  had  been  amongst  us, 
Miss  Dalgaims  had  turned  on  a  fresh  and 
very  pungent  supply  of  anti-Puseyite  tracts*, 
and  she  had  not  omitted  to  anpplement 
the  printed  warnings  contained  in  these  bj 
divers  verbal  ones,  caustic,  and  goiDg 
straight  to  the  point.  Lydia  felt  that  il 
would  be  a  very  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  for 
her  when  she  faced  her  patroness,  and  in- 
formed her  that  Joshua  had  been  in  pariej 
with  the  enemy.  She  told  Joahna,  with  a 
faint  assumption  of  authority,  that  he  had 
better  keep  dear  of  Mrs.  Bridgman ;  but 
Joshua  declared  that  he  meant  to  go. 
The  boy  was  not  gifted  with  a  very  rob^ 
will,  but  the  chance  hope  of  an  escape 
from  his  dreaded  servitude  in  buttons  nov 
nerved  him  to  persevere  to  the  end. 

At  the  appointed  hour  he  slipped  awaj, 
and  on  his  return  informed  his  astonished 
grand-parent  that  Mrs.  Bridgman  was  i 
very  nice  lady.  She  didn't  keep  him  wait- 
ing outside  the  scullery-door,  as  His 
D^gaims  did,  but  spoke  to  him  in  the 
housekeeper's-room,  regaling  him  witii  a 
lump  of  cake  and  a  ^lass  of  beer  after  the 
interview.  She  said,  too,  that  anyone 
might  see  that  he,  Joshusi  was  not  a  bqj 
fitted  for  indoor  service,  and  finished  bj 
asking  him  whether  his  tastes  ran  in  ibt 
direction  of  shoemaking.  If  they  did  ^ 
would  bind  ihim  apprentice  to  Lambert 
Cuddon.  He  had  always  wished  to  be  a 
shoemaker,  and  here  was  his  chance.  He 
would  go  to  Miss  Dalgaims  on  the  morrow, 
and  say  that  Mis.  Chespare  must  look  out 
for  another  boy  in  buttons.  But  when, 
about  ten  minutes  afterwards,  Mias  Dal- 
gaims  came  in  and  said  that  the  page's 
suit  was  ready,  and  that  she  would  cosse 
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round  to-morrow  and  see  how  it  fitted, 
poor  Joshua's  spirit  failed  him,  and  he  sat 
dumb  and  awe-stricken.  But  the  next 
morning  there  came  a  note  from  Mrs. 
Chespare,  saying  she  would  not  require 
Joshua  Bates  as  a  man-servant  How  the 
question  of  that  futile  livery  was  settled 
I  know  not ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
if  it  ever  was  paid  for,  the  payment  did 
not  come  out  of  the  Chespare  coffers.  It 
happened  that  just  at  this  time  Miss  Dal- 
gairns  was  called  away  from  Shillingbury 
for  about  a  fortnight,  and  when  she  re- 
turned she  found  Joshua  Bates  bound 
apprentice  to  Lambert  Caddon,  as  fast  as 
indentures  could  bind  him. 

And  then  the  outburst  of  her  indigna- 
tion was  terrible.    Lambert  Cuddon  was  as 
obnoxious  to  her  as  any  person  could  well 
be.  He  was  indeed  a  decent  fellow  enough 
in  his  trade,  neither  a  freethinker  nor  a 
democrat,  as  the  sons  of  the  last  often  are. 
He  had   a  very  good  tenor  voice,  and 
formerly  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
church  choir,  but  his  position  in  this  he 
resigned,  owing  to  a  dispute  with  Jonas 
Harper,  just  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Laporte 
and  his  doings  at  Bletherton  b^an  to 
attract  notice  in  Shillingbury.'    He  did 
some  soloing  and  heeling  to    the    well- 
patched  shoes  of  the  above-named  divine, 
and  one  Sunday  morning,  thinking,  perhaps, 
that  one  good  turn  deserved  another,  he 
walked  over  to  Bletherton  church.    Mr. 
Laporte  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  by  a 
little  judicious  flattery   he  soon  enlisted 
Caddon  as  a  member  of  his  own  choir. 

Miss  Dalgaims  knew  well  enough  that 
Joshua  would  learn  something  else  besides 
nailing  and  sewing   uppers   in  Lambert 
'    Caddon's  workshop.     Poor  Lydia    took 
to   her  bed  in  consequence  of  the  flood 
of   reproaches   which  were    launched  at 
her  head,  and  was  only  induced  to  ''get 
about  again  "  on  account  of  the  abundance 
and  nauseousness  of  the  medicines  which 
she  waa  commanded  to  swallow.     When- 
ever Joshua  met  his  quondam  patroness  he 
was  greeted  with  a  frown  of  the  blackest 
disapprobation,  which  grew  yet  more  dire 
when  it  was  noised  abroad  that  he  had 
been  seen  walking  with  his  master  in  the 
direction  of  Bletherton,  and  gave  way  to  a 
stare  of  contemptuous  non-recognition  after 
it  had  been  clearly  established  that  he  had 
walked   in  procession,  carrying  a  banner, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  last  harvest  thanks- 
giving service. 

Mrs.  Bridgman,  by  this  move  of  hers — a 
move  which  she  snoke  of  as  the  winninsr  of 


a  soul  to  the  Church — while  other  people 
called  it  kidnapping,  pure  and  simple, 
certainly  strengthened  her  position.     She 

frot  Caddon  a  lot  of  work  for  the  Asylum 
or  Decayed  Anglican  Organ-Blowers,  an 
establishmentconnected  with  an  "  advanced" 
West  End  London  church,  and  Joshua, 
after  his  apprenticeship  was  over,  was 
transferred,  by  her  inflaence,  to  a  leading 
establishment  in  Martlebury.  She  was  a 
shrewd  woman  of  the  world,  and  she  had 
learnt  that  you  win  people  over  to  your  way 
of  thinking  in  religious  matters  much  more 
readily  if  you  can  show  them  some  con- 
sequent material  advantage  in  this  life, 
than  you  will  if  you  merely  promise  them 
joys  which  lie  on  the  other  side  of  the 
dark  gate  of  the  graveyard.  When  it 
became  generally  known  that  practical 
benefits  might  fall  into  the  laps  of  those 
who  stood  well  with  her,  a  surprising 
revolution  of  public  opinion  took  place. 
Matrons  endowed  with  half-a-dozen  children 
to  be  '*got  off,"  lost  all  their  distaste  of 
Mrs.  Bridgman's  genuflections  in  church, 
and  became  quite  sceptical  as  to  the  truth 
of  those  stories  about  her  worshipping 
idols  and  sending  money  to  the  Pope 
of  Home  on  the  sly.  The  Shillingbury 
contingent  attending  Mr.  Laporte's  services 
waxed  in  numbers  as  time  went  on,  and  the 
gaps  in  our  own  congregation,  never  an 
overflowing  one,  became  more  apparent 
The  rector,  Mr.  Northborough,  all  the  whOe 
treated  Mrs.  Bridgman  with  studious 
politeness,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
express  his  high  approval  of  her  scheme 
for  establishing  a  visiting  and  catechising 
mission  at  BrooksbankEnd;  just  what  was 
to  be  expected  of  him.  Miss  Dalgaims 
affirmed,  since  it  eased  him  of  all  necessity, 
according  to  his  own  code  of  duty,  of  doing 
any  visiting  or  parochial  work  in  that 
unsavoury  district  himself.  By  her  succes- 
sive benefactions  at  Christmas  and  Easter, 
Mr.  Laporte's  stock  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perties grew  rapidly.  When  that  gentleman 
was  laid  up  with  low  fever  she  sent  to 
London  post-haste  for  a  nurse  from  an 
Anglican  sisterhood,  and  when  Sister 
Modca  appeared,  one  Sunday  evening, 
with  her  somewhat  startling  head-gear, 
in  ShilKngbury  church,  Mr.  Tulke,  who 
happened  to  be  the  preacher,  put  aside  the 
written  discourse  he  had  prepared,  and 
thumped  out  a  fierce  denunciation  of  the 
scarlet  woman  who  sits  upon  the  seven 
hills. 

Mrs.  Bridgman's  household,  like  that  of 
most  other  nhilanthronists.  was  not.  in 
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itself,  a  model  of  order,  for  Miss  Pomfrey, 
with  all  her  virtaes,  was  not  gifted  mik 
the  faculty  of  admimstratioD.  There  was 
rough  and-ready  plenty,  as  far  as  the  table 
was  concerned ;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  girls,  there  was  aroogh-and- 
ready  training  at  the  hands  of  a  German 
governess.  They  grew  up  mannerless, 
uncouth  hoydens ;  not  very  enthusiastic  as 
to  their  mother's  work,  but  possessed  with 
strong  beliefs  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
Tompkins  blood,  and  the  inferiority  of 
everybody  else  in  Shillingbury.  No  doubt 
Mrs.  Cutler  Bridgman  would  have  done 
better  to  spend  more  of  her  time  in  con- 
trolling her  kitchen  and  schoolroom ;  but, 
had  she  done  so,  she  must  have  left  the 
outside  masses  a  little  more  te  their  own 
devices ;  and  our  Lady  Bountiful  was  fated 
to  "  missionise,"  for  the  reason  which  impels 
little  dogs  to  bark  and  bite,  if  for  no  other. 
Granted,  therefore,  this  necessity,  she 
would  have  done  better  to  work  only  witibi 
those  cases  of  which  she  had  positive 
knowledge,  but,  in  an  unlucky  moment, 
she  gave  ear  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Bev. 
Cyprian  Wicks,  the  priest  of  her  favourite 
high-church  in  the  metropolis,  that  she 
should  take  personal  charge  of  a  ''  case  "  of 
a  somewhat  unusual  chamoter,  which  had 
recently  come  under  his  notice. 

The  ''case"  in  due  time  arrived  in 
Shillingbury,  and  took  up  its  residence  in 
Mrs.  Cutler  Bridgman's  household.  In 
other  words,  the  case  was  a  very  fine,  hand- 
some girl,  who  was  evidently  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  some  accident,  since  she 
walked  only  on  crutchea  Miss  Mary  West 
— for  such  was  her  name — had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  accident-ward  of  a  London 
hospital  by  the  good  Cyprian,  who^  when 
ho  ascertfliined  what  her  religious  views 
were,  took  a  warm  interest  in  her,  and 
decided  that  she  was  altogether  too  good 
for  the  quarters  in  which  he  found  her,  and 
the  result  of  his  benevolent  interference 
was  that  Miss  Mary  West  became  a  tempo- 
rary dweller  under  Mrs.  CuUer  Bridgman's 
roof. 

Naturally,  there  were  plenty  of  surmises 
as  to  the  status  and  antecedents  of  Miss 
West  Mrs.  Bridgman  had  already  enter- 
tained several  "  cases  "  committed  to  her 
charge  by  the  Eov.  Cyprian  Wicks,  but 
none  of  them  had  been  so  interesting  as 
the  one  in  questioa  After  the  lapse  of  a 
few  weeks,  she  seemed  to  be  recovering 
from  her  lameness,  for  she  was  able  to 
walk  with  a  stick,  and  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing she  appeared  in  Shillingbury  church. 


Onlv  once,  though;  for,  as  Mrs.  Cutler 
Bridgman  informed  everyone  she  came 
across.  Miss  West's  conscience  waa  so  out- 
raged by  the  constant  and  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  the  rubric  at  every  turn  that  she 
determined  to  go  to  church  no  more,  till 
she  might  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  walk 
as  far  as  Bletherton. 

Meantime,  she  made  herself  very  pleasant 
indeed  to  the  daughters  of  the  house. 
Anyone  with  knowledge  of  the  world 
would  have  seen  that  she  was  not  a 
lady;  but  the  horizon  of  the  Misses 
Bridgman  was  not  an  extended  one. 
Judging  from  the  way  in  which  she  talked 
of  the  metropolis  and  its  delights^  her  ex- 
perience of  it  must  have  been  large  and 
varied;  but  she  never  named  either  her 
calling  or  her  place  of  abode.  Whether  or 
not  Mrs.  Bridgman  was  wiser  than  the  rest 
of  Shillingbury  in  this  matter,  nobody 
knows  or  ever  will  know.  It  was  not 
from  her  mouth  that  enlightenment  came 
to  us. 

Miss  West,  after  a  time,  became  an 
active  teacher  in  the  Brooksbank  End 
mission-room,  and  was  introduced  by  Mn 
Bridgman  to  a  select  working-party,  at  the 
mee&igs  of  which  one  lady  read  aloud 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  or  some  such  oitmtain- 
ing  volume,  wmle  the  others  made  Tariona 
articles  of  infant  clothing.  At  last  the  time 
came  when  she  had  quite  recovered  from 
her  sprain,  and  began  to  talk  of  returning 
to  London.  The  following  Monday  was 
fixed  for  her  departure,  notwithstanding 
the  protestations  of  her  young  friends, 
and  on  the  last  Sunday  evening  they 
walked  over  to  service  at  Bletherton 
church. 

In  a  recent  paper,  mention  was  made  of 
Sir  Foxall  Matlock,  a  nephew  of  Mr. 
Winsor.  Sir  Foxall  was  the  eldest  of  a 
family  of  brothers  amongst  whom,  accord- 
ing to  rumour,  Mr.  Winsor's  worldly 
wealth  would  be  divided,  and  they  were, 
with  one  exception,  yotmg  men  eminenUy 
worthy  of  their  uncles  testamentary 
benevolence.  This  exception  was  Talbot^ 
the  youngest  of  the  brood,  more  com- 
monly known  in  the  circles  he  frequented 
as  "  ToUy." 

Mr.  Talbot  Miitlock  waa  a  barrister, 
living,  in  spite  of  iiis  early  trainings  a  good 
deal  in  that  world  "where  soda-water 
flows  freely  in  the  morning  and  where 
men  call  each  other  by  their  chnstian- 
names."  Being  such  a  one,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  his  invitations  to  Skit- 
field  should  be  few  and  far  between,  and 
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the  reception  accorded  to  him  somewhat 
frigid.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
would  ever  have  been  bidden  to  his  uncle's 
roof,  had  he  not  been  a  much  more  skilful 
shot  than  any  of  his  brothers ;  and,  on  this 
account,  more  serviceable  in  filling  the  game- 
larder.  The  head-keeper  would  always  place 
him  at  the  warmest  comers,  even  though  Sir 
Foxall  himself  might  be  present,  but  then 
the  baronet,  besides  being  an  indifferent 
shot,  was  fabled  to  be  a  little  "  near "  in 
the  matter  of  tipping. 

Whenever  Ttdbot  was  down  at  Skitfield, 
he  made  a  point  of  heaping  up  still  further 
the  measure  of  his  iniquities  by  going  over 
to  Bletherton  to  call  upon  Mr.  Laporte, 
whom  he  had  known  at  college;  and  it 
happened  that  he  walked  into  church  that 
very  same  Sunday  evening  when  Miss 
West  was  present  to  listen  to  Mr.  Laporte's 
voice  for  the  last  timei  As  the  church 
was  rather  full  he  was  ushered  into  the 
seat  already  occupied,  in  part,  by  Mrs. 
Bridgman  and  her  following;  and,  not 
being  much  of  a  church-goer.  Tolly  soon 
lifted  his  eyes  from  his  prayer-book  to 
take  stock  of  the  oongregatioD,  When  he 
caught  sight  of  Miss  West's  countenance, 
he  looked  at  her  attentively  till  he  caught 
her  eye.  Then  the  young  .lady  blushed  a 
little,  and  afterwards  paid  heed  to  nothing 
but  her  devotionsi  She  was  very  silent 
as  she  walked  home,  but  this,  no  doubt, 
was  due  to  regret  at  her  approaching 
departure. 

Tolly  was  late  for  supper  that  night, 
having  smoked  a  pipe  vrith  the  vicar  after 
servioe,  and  he  was  received  with  a  chilling 
sCence  as  he  drew  his  chair  up  to  the  table ; 
but  he  was  not  the  sort  of  young  man  to 
be  easily  disconcerted.  He  chatted  airily 
about  Jack  Laporte's  new  biretta,  and 
what  a  good  fellow  Jack  was  when  you 
^ot  him  away  from  his  preaching-shop — 
lu  spite  of  lus  aunt's  deprecatory  cough, 
and  Mr.  Winsor's  frowns.  "  What  a  funny 
woman  that  Mr&  Bridgman  seems  to  be, 
aunt,"  he  went  on;  ''she's  always  got  a 
fresh  young  woman  with  her,  whenever  I 
come  down.  Where  does  she  pick  'em 
up?" 

''  I  know  nothing  about  Mrs.  Bridgman 
and  her  doings,  TallMt,"  said  Mrs.  Winsor ; 
"  but  I  believe  the  person  at  present  with 
her  was  sent  to  her  by  some  Puseyite 
clergyman  in  London  to  be  nursed  for  an 
injured  knee.  The  young  woman  was  quite 
lame  when  she  came  down ;  and  Dr. 
Barnes,  who  attended  her,  told  me  she 
must  have  had  a  verv  severe  fall:"  and  so 


Mrs.  Winaor  went  on  at  some  length, 
showing  great  powers  of  insight,  if  she 
really  knew  nothing  about  Mrs.  Bridgman 
and  her  doings,  as  she  declared. 

At  last  she  was  interrupted  by  Tolly, 
who  gave  a  long  whistle,  and  at  the  same 
time  brought  his  hand  down  heavily  on 
the  table. 

"  By  Jove !  I  have  it  now.  Just  fancy  I 
What  a  lark ! " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Talbot  1 "  said  the 
head  of  the  house. 

"  Why,  she's  Mdlle.  Fleurette,  the  girl 
who  does  the  trapeze  business  at  the  Ken- 
sington Music  HalL  You  must  have  heard 
about  her.  A  month  ago  she  came  down 
ever  so  many  feet,  and  everyone  thought 
she  was  killed." 

Instantly,  in  spite  of  the  horrifying 
nature  of  the  topic,  there  was  a  rustle  of 
curiosity  round  the  table.  There  was  game 
afoot;  the  scent  was  hot;  and  a  successful 
hunt  must  lead  to  Mrs.  Bridgman's  utter 
discomfiture. 

"  And  was  she  really  sent  from  a  respect- 
able hospital)  What  was  the  name  of 
the  clergyman  who  took  so  remarkable  an 
interest  in  her  f  Was  it  not  almost  certain 
that  Mrs.  Bridgman  must  have  known 
whom  she  was  taking  in  1    Was  the  girl 

not  one  of  the  disreputable "  But  here 

Tolly  broke  in,. 

'* Disreputable !  not  a  bit;  a  real  good 

5irl.  She  goes  to  church  every  Sunday, 
im  Hennessy  told  me  all  about  her.  Jim 
used  to  go  to  the  same  church — a  high 
church,  somewhere  Paddington  way — ^just 
to  have  a  look  at  her.  Oh,  there's  nothing 
wrong  about  the  girl,  aunt    She's  as  right 

as "    But  here  a  kick  administered  to 

Tolly's  shins  under  the  table  by  Sir  Foxall 
warned  him  that  there  was  no  need  for 
him  to  fumishacomparative  to  the  rectitude 
of  Mdlle.  Fleurette. 

Miss  Mary  West  had  scarcely  passed  the 
confines  of  Shillinffbury  before  the  whole 
story  was  noised  abroad,  and  the  scandal 
for  a  time  was  certainly  very  great,  espe- 
cially amongst  those  mod^ers  whose  chOdren 
had  been  taught  the  catechism  by  such  a 
creature,  and  those  ladies  who  had  worked 
in  the  same  room  vrith  her.  How  Mrs. 
Bridgman  excused  herself  and  the  Bev. 
Cyprian  Wicks,  or  whether  she  ever 
attempted  to  do  so,  does  not  now  concern 
us.  Six  months  after  this  untoward  event, 
our  Lady  Bountiful  left  us  to  take  posses- 
sion of  a  house  in  Wiltshire  which  had 
been  bequeathed  to  her  by  some  collateral 
TomnkinSb 
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THE  OLD  FRENCH  THEATER 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  I. 

Excepting  the  Church  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  we  do  not  know  of  any  institution 
in  France  that  has  had  a  longer  continuoos 
existence  than  the  theatra  Nominally, 
the  French  Academy  is  older.  It  was 
founded  in  1635,  and  the  Com^die 
Francalse  was  established  in  1680.  But 
in  that  year  Corneille  had  ceased  to  write 
for  the  stage ;  Moli^re  was  dead ;  and  all 
the  plays  that  Racine  had  written  for  the 

f)ublic  had  been  produced.  The  estab- 
ishment  of  the  Com^die  Fran9aise  was 
not  a  new  foundation.  This  was  an  addi- 
tional title,  taken  by  the  actors  in  the 
year  1680,  probably  because  in  that  year 
the  King  ordered  that  the  two  existing 
French  uieatres  should  be  merged  into 
one,  and  that  no  other  large  French 
theatre  should  be  allowed  in  Paris.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  with  certainty  at  what  time 
the  theatre  first  became  national  in  France, 
though  we  think  it  more  reasonable  to  take 
the  year  1588  as  a  starting-point  than  the 
later  date,  1680. 

At  the  close  of  last  year  a  book  was 
published  in  London  by  Messr&  Chapman 
and  Hall,  Annals  of  the  French  Stage,  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Hawkins,  giving  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  all  the  prmcipal  plays 
that  were  acted  during  the  seventeenth 
century.    The  mun  body  of  the  work  treats 
of   the  plays  acted   in  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  in  truth  Mr.  Hawkins  goes 
back  very  much  farther.    He  begins  with 
the  year  789,  and  takes  us  down  to  the  death 
of  Racine  in  1699.    That  is  a  long  space 
of  time,  and  we  think  he  has  covered  his 
^otmd  very  weE    Keeping  closely  to  the 
ntle  of  his  book,  Mr.  Hawkins  is  an  an- 
nalist rather  than  a  historian,  and  of  other 
stages  besides  the  French  he  says  little 
or  nothing.    The  book  is  evidently  the 
result  of  conscientious  work.    Mr.  Hawkins 
has  given  us  facts  rather  than  his  own 
theories  about  theatrical    art      He   has 
his   own   ideas,  for  he  is  in  sympathy 
with  his  subject;  but  he  does  not  ego- 
tistically show  us  that  he  wrote  his  two 
volumes  as  though  he  believed  it  to  be 
of  importance  to  the  world  that  people 
should  know  what  he  thought     We  wish, 
indeed,  that  Mr.  Hawkins  hiul  told  us  a  little 
more  what  he  thought  of  some  of  the  plays 
by  the  chief  writers,  or  that  he  had  said  a 
little  more  of  the  nature  of  their  work. 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  what  Mr. 
Hawkins  thought  of  these  plays ;  for  the 


expression  of  an  author's  opinion,  whether 
it  be  correct  in  detail  or  not,  is  often  a  true 
guide  to  the  tone  of  his  thoughts. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  volume, 
Mr.  Hawkins  has  given  us  a  tolerably  foil 
index;  and  a  clm>nology  of  the  French 
stage,  in  which  he  puts  under  each  suc- 
cessive year  plays  that  were  acted,  and  also 
denotes  under  each  year  all  the  most  im- 
portant events  relating  to  the  theatre.  Both 
of  these  additions  to  the  book  are  valaable 
to  those  who  wish  to  study  the  subject 
Of  foot-notes,  indicating  the  aaihorities, 
we  have  seen  nona  Mr.  Hawkins  msy 
have  thought  that  as  these  books  and 
their  writers  would  be  unknown  to 
most  Englishmen,  there  was  no  need  to 
give  them.  We  believe  we  are  correct  is 
saying  that  those  who  do  know  where  to 
turn  to  the  best  authorities  for  facts 
relating  to  the  old  French  stage,  will  find 
Mr.  Hawkins  to  be  accurate  in  his  state- 
ments. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Hawkins  Ib  an 
annalist  rather  than  a  historian,  bat  in  ths 
first  two  chapters  of  his  book,  in  sixty- 
seven  pages,  ne  has  taken  us  otot  eight 
hundred  and  forty  years,  and  has  shown 
us  the  route  pretty  well  by  the  way.  Afba 
that  time,  important  events  come  doser 
together,  and  years  are  more  surely  marksd 
by  plays  of  interest  that  have  made  their 
reputation. 

The  earliest  French  plays  that  we  know 
much  about  are  the  Mystery  Plays, 
and  they  belong  to  a  civilisation  anterior 
to  ours.  Mr.  Hawkins  says  :  "Tlie 
Mysteries  illustrated  what  to  nine  out 
of  every  ten  men  and  women  were  the 
subjects  of  their  most  frequent  and  passing 
thoughts.  It  was  an  age  of  ardent^  pro- 
found, unquestioning  faith,  mingled  with 
debasing  superstition.''  These  j^ys  wen 
performed  by  a  band  of  young  aitiaanB, 
known  as  Les  Confreres  de  la  PsasicHi,  and 
they  enjoyed  a  monopoly  for  thdr  per- 
formance. In  1 398,  the  Parliament  forlMde 
them  from  playing  at  St  Maur,  near  Paris, 
and  this  prohibitory  act  is  the  finit  doca- 
ment  we  have  whidli  tells  us  of  a  definitely 
constituted  company  of  players  in  France. 
For  many  years  the  representation  of  the 
mystery  plays  had  been  regarded  by  the 
actors  and  by  the  audience  as  a  sacred 
show.  Then  by  degrees  the  reverential 
feeling  in  the  plays  was  lost  People  who 
had  paid  their  money  for  admisaion  into 
the  theatre  wanted  to  be  amused,  and  ihxm 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  mysteries  became 
changed.     What  had  been  looked  upon  as 
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a  divine  worship  came  to  be  considered  a 
pastime.     And  this  brought  about  a  rup- 
tare  with  the  ChuroL    Until  the  excesses 
had  grown  too  great^  the  priests  encouraged 
these  performances ;  they  were  so  popmar 
that  the  hour  of  vespers  was  advanced  in 
order  that  all  good  people  might  attend 
the  service  after  they  had  come  out  of  the 
theatre.    But  when    the  mysteries  had 
definitely  broken  with  the  Church,  the 
plays  became  a  question  of  profit  and  loss 
to  the  manager.    To  make  them  remune- 
rative, the  comic  scenes  were  lengthened, 
the  Devil  became  a  personage  of  greater  im- 
portance, and,   discomfited  as  he  always 
was  on  the  stage  before  the  audience,  it 
was  he  who  played  the  principal  part    A 
new  character,  the  Fool,  was  introduced, 
more  unseemly  than  the  Devil,  because  of 
his  eccentricities,  and   then   the  wildest 
buffoonery  was  naturally  the  most  relished. 
The  clergy  could  not  remain  indifferent  to 
these  excesses,  which,  under  a  show  of 
piety,  were  in  fact  compromising  religion  in 
the  gravest  way;  and  finally,  when  they 
couldnotsucceedinrepressingthe  burlesque, 
they  got  the  representations    prohibited 
by  the  Parliament.     This  was  in  1548. 
The  prohibition  extended  only  to  Paris  and 
the  neighbourhood,  for  we  find  these  plays 
were  acted  in  the  provinces  for  some  years 
afterwards.    Sainte-Beuve  says :  "  From  a 
literary  and  dramatic  point  of  view,  that 
which  essentially  characterises  the  mystery 
plays  is  the  lowest  vulgarity,  and  triviali- 
ties of  the  most  abject  kind.    The  authors 
were  troubled  by  only  one  care — to  retrace 
in  the  men  and  things  of  former  times  the 
scenes  of  everyday  life.     All  their  skill 
was  devoted  to  making  this  copy,  or  rather, 
this  faithful  facsimile. 

Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  another 
dramatic  company  of  a  different  kind  was 
started   in    Paris   by  the   Clercs    de  la 
Baaoche,  a  band  of  young  lawyers,  who 
played  usually  in  the  hall  of  the  Palais  de 
Juatice.     The  Basochiens  invented  two 
kinds  of  plays — ^the  Morolit6,  the  figures  in 
which  are  chiefly  personifications  of  senti- 
ments and  abstract  ideas ;  and  the  Farce, 
which  was  usually  a  ludicrous  representa- 
tion of  any  homely  incident;    Inr  tliis,  as  in 
the  grotesque  part  of  the  mysteries,  we 
may  see  that  the  French  comedy  actors 
were  in  an  informal  way  aiming  at  a  repre- 
sentation of   real  life.     Their  love  for 
reality   was    strong   then    as    now,   and 
crude    as   their  performances  were,  the 
satirical  banter  was  thoroughly  appreciated. 
In    a  few  vears  the  En  f ants  sans  Souci 


followed  with  their  Soties.  These  were 
buffooneries  and  horse-play  of  the  wildest 
kind. 

There  were  thus  three  troupes  of 
actors  in  Paris  more  or  less  formally  con- 
stituted, the  two  latter  playing  probably 
as  much  for  their  own  amusement  as  for 
that  of  the  spectators.  The  existence  of 
the  three  troupes  caused  a  rivalry,  for  the 
Confreres  de  la  Passion,  who  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  for  performing  the  mysteries, 
induced  the  Enfants  sans  Souci  to  play 
one  of  their  drolleries  after  each  of  their 
own  pieces.  In  1548,  after  the  pseudo- 
religious  plays  had  been  prohibited,  the 
Confreres  bought  a  portion  of  the  ground 
belonging  to  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  and 
built  for  themselves  a  newthea^  upon  it 
But  they  found  that  they  could  not 
sufficiently  draw  a  paying  public  by  their 
performance  of  secular  plays,  so  they  let 
their  theatre  to  a  company  of  actors  who 
thought  they  understood  their  art  better. 
This  was  in  1588,  and  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years  from  that  date,  until  the  formation  of 
the  Com^die  Fran9aise,  the  chief  theatre  in 
Paris  bore  the  name  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Bourgogna  We  think,  therefore,  that  the 
French  theatre  can  show  a  continuous  line 
of  existence  from  the  year  1588  to  the 
present  day. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  an  effort  was  made  in  France 
to  revive  the  form  of  the  old  Oreek 
tragedy.  Bonsard  was  the  first;  then 
came  Du  Bellay,  Jodelle,  Belleau,  Gamier, 
and  others.  They  wrote  tragedies  in 
French,  in  which  they  strove  to  copy  the 
Greek  plays  as  closely  as  possible.  The 
pieces  showed  an  absolute  want  of  inven- 
tion in  the  plots  and  in  the  characters. 
The  action  was  simple,  as  in  the  Greek 
plays,  the  personages  were  not  numerous, 
the  acts  were  short,  and  the  chorus  was 
made  an  important  feature.    The  lyrical 

Soetry  was  usually  far  superior  to  the 
ramatic.  But  except  in  ennobling  the 
language,  these  plays  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  any  merit  at  all.  They  were  per- 
formed in  the  colleges,  and  though  the 
public  might  be  admitted  by  paying  their 
money,  these  performances  could  never 
have  been  popular.  Their  authors  were 
young  men  who  were  scholars,  and  they 
were  ambitious  chiefly  of  showing  off  their 
learning  to  a  well-selected  audience.  This 
attempt  at  a  revival  of  the  Greek  form 
of  tragedy  is  worth  noticing  because,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  the  French 
dramatists  thoucrht  thev  were  doioe  rieht 
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in  taking  Aristotle  as  their  teacher  when 
they  were  writing  their  plays  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people. 

This  outburst  of  learning  on  the  stage 
was  not  likely  to  live  long.  The  theatre 
tried  to  extend  itself  beyond  the  colleges ; 
but  the  Parliament  resolutely  set  its  face 
against  any  reappearance  of  the  mysteries, 
and  the  wild,  rollicking  farce  went  tem- 
porarily out  of  vogue.  DXit  with  goodwill 
on  the  part  of  the  audience,  the  theatre 
will  tlurive  nearly  always  At  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  it  was  certainly  popular 
in  Paris,  Mr.  Hawkins  says :  **  Nailed  to 
posts  in  the  streets,  the  announcements  of 
the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne  were  quickly  sur- 
rounded by  a  little  knot  of  citizens, 
and  the  theatre  was  not  unfrequently 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The 
curtain  rose  usually  at  two  o'clock,  an  hour 
after  the  opening  of  the  jdoor.''  Tragedy 
hardly  had  a  real  existence  until  the  days 
of  GomeQle ;  but  the  birth  of  comedy  was 
earlier.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  two  best  authors  were  Larivey 
and  Hardy.  Larivey  was  of  Italian  ex- 
traction, and  he  put  upon  the  French  stage 
Italian  plots,  manners,  and  customs.  He 
arranged  Italian  comedies  to  suit  the 
French  taste,  as  nowadays  so  many  of 
our  playwrights  adapt  French  comedies 
for  the  English  stage.  Larivey's  plays 
were  all  in  prose,  which  was  a  novelty 
for  a  piece  of  any  pretensions,  and  his 
dialogue  was  vivacious,  and  natural  He 
wrote  twelve  comedies,  of  which  we 
still  possess  nine.  Alexandre  Hardy  was 
a  man  of  greater  powers.  He  was  nearly 
as  prolific  as  Lope  de  Vega.  He  said 
himself  that  he  wrote  five  hundred  plays ; 
another  account  credits  him  with  six 
hundred;  another  with  ei^ht  hundred. 
He  was  poor,  and  was  obliged  to  write 
that  he  might  live.  He  bound  himself  to 
the  actors  to  give  them  six  plays  every 
month.  Probably  not  all  of  these  were 
written.  It  was  common  in  those  days 
for  a  troupe  of  actors  to  have  ''their 
author"  attached  to  their  company;  and 
very  likely  much  of  the  learning  of  the 
parts  was  from  verbal  instructions.  The 
actors  would  learn  what  they  had  to  say 
after  the  readiest  fashion.  Hardy's  plays, 
and  those  of  other  authors  of  the  time, 
were  often  transmitted  to  memory  by  the 
actors,  and  they  were  printed — such  of 
them  as  attained  to  that  honour — ^from 
any  copy  that  an  actor  could  write  from 
memory  of  what  he  had  learned.   Authors' 


profits  were  then  unknown,  bat  Hardy 
passes  for  the  first  playwright  who  exacted 
a  honorarium  for  his  work.  His  literary 
baggage  consists  now  of  f<^y-one  plays— 
perhaps  sufficient  to  prevent  us  wiahing  for 
more.  Alexandre  Hardy  was  <me  of  ike 
informal  pioneers  to  dramatic  literature  in 
France.  He  had  no  good  models  to  work 
upon,  and  his  poverty  pressed  him  so 
closely  that  he  allowed  hiiuBelf  no  time  for 
reflection  as  he  did  his  work,  bat  in  his 
way  he  did  understand  the  stage.  The 
tastes  of  his  audience  were  not  severe, 
and  he  strove  to  please  his  pablic. 

The  Italian  comedy  was  popolar  in 
Paris  at  this  time,  and  it  had  a  certain 
influence  over  the  French  stage.  It  was 
introduced  into  IVance  by  Cauierine  de' 
Medici,  who,  from  her  youth,  dearly  lov^ 
the  frolics  of  the  Zanni  and  of  the  Ptota- 
leone.  OneoftheoIdehroniclerBtellaaBtiial 
in  the  reign  of  Henri  the  Third  (1574^9), 
*' there  was  an  Italian  eompany,  who 
took  four  sous  a  head  from  all  tiie  Frendi 
who  wished  to  go  and  see  them  play ;  and 
that  there  was  such  a  crowd  and  rash  of 

Seople,  that  the  four  best  preachers  m  Paiic 
id   not,  among   them,  collect  so  many 
people/'    The  Italian  comedy  was  of  two 
kinds — the  written,  and  the  improviB^ 
or    popular    comedy.      This    latter    was 
called  La  Commedia  dell'  Arte,  and  was 
much  the  most  highly  esteemed.     People 
were  accustomed  to  it^  and  they  liked 
it    best      It    appeared    everywhere    in 
Italy  on  the  commonest  stagea      l^di 
province  created  its  own  personage.    To 
Bologna  we  owe  the  pedan^  to  Venice  the 
merchant  and  the  pantaloon,   to  Napl^ 
the  "  fourbe  "  or  the  cheat    When  the  sas 
was  completed,  the  parts  were  immntaUj 
fixed.    liach  player  had  his  part  definitelj 
cut  out  for  him,  and  the  audience  knev 
generally  what  might  be  expected  frocn 
each  actor.    The  success  of  a  play  wooki 
therefore  be  very  largely  dependent  apoe 
the  merits  of  the  actors,  and  upon  Ihdi 
natural  cleverness.  Doubtless  this  constant 
repetition  of  the  parts  made  the  improTka- 
tion  of  the  dialogue  easier.     Bat  with  the 
Italians  gesture  had  a  larger  part  in  thdr 
play   thafi    spoken    w<^&      1^     best 
of  the  Italian  companies  that  came  to 
Paris   were   I    Gelosi,    who    came     f^ 
the  fint  time    in   1577,  and    after   fre 
quent  goings  and  comiogs,  returned  finallr 
to  their  own  country  in  1604.     The  pearl 
of  this  troupe,  as  she  has  been   caik«i- 
was  Isabella  Andreini,  the  wife  of  one 
their  most  celebrated  actors.     She 
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popular  on  the  stage,  and  was  as  much 
respected  in  her  homely  life.  She  died  at 
Lyons,  on  her  way  to  Italy,  in  1604,  and 
after  her  death  the  company  of  I  Gelosi 
dispersed. 

It  would  be  more  imposrible  for  us  now 
to  determine  how  much  Moli^re  learnt  from 
the  Italian  actors  in  Paris,  than  how  much 
Raphael  learnt  from  Perugino.  But  we 
may  say  that  his  early  plays  are  as  much 
Italian  as  French.  The  plots  are  Italian, 
and  so  are  the  modes  of  intrigue.  So  far 
as  we  can  judge,  it  would  seem  that  he  was 
indebted  to  the  Italian  actors  for  the 
constant  movement  of  his  pieces,  and  he 
may  also  have  learned  from  them  that 
every  Une  of  dialogue  should  make  a  step 
forward  in  the  action  of  the  play.  He  is 
incontestably  the  most  genuinely  dramatic 
of  all  French  writers,  and  we  cannot  but 
think  that  he  owed  much  of  his  success  to 
the  Italians.  The  wish  to  learn,  and  the 
aptitudes  were  his  own,  but  the  Italian 
actors  were  his  chief  instructors.  When 
he  became  popular  enough  to  excite  envy, 
his  enemies  reproached  him  that  he  had 
taken  lessons  from  one  Tiberio  Fiorelli, 
who  used  to  play  the  part  of  Scaramuccia. 
An  amusing  account  of  this  is  given  in  the 
third  scene  of  the  first  act  of  a  play  called 
Elomire  Hypocondre,  by  Le  Boulanger  de 
Chaluflsay.  Elomire,  it  will  be  seen,  is  an 
anagram  of  Moli^re.  Mr.  Hawkins  has 
made  a  mistake  by  calling  this  play  "  a 
ballad."  Some  of  the  lines  relating  events 
in  Moli^re's  early  history  are  cleverly 
written,  and  they  are  accepted  as  an 
authority.  Moli^re  thought  the  play  was 
Bcorrilous,  and  got  it  suppressed.  In  the 
last  few  years  the  piece  has  been  twice 
reprinted.  Opposite  the  title-page  there 
ie  a  picture  representing  the  master  and 
his  pupil.  The  pupil  has  a  glass  in  his 
hand,  with  which  he  is  squinting  frightfully 
— the  glass  being  held  so  that  he  can  see 
his  own  features  in  it,  and  observe  his 
master  at  the  same  moment  The  attitudes 
of  the  two  men  are  exactly  alike.  Under 
the  figure  of  the  master  is  written, ''  Scara- 
mouche  enseignant ;  "  under  the  pupil, 
<  *  £Iomire  estudiant. " 

la  the  French  drama  of  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  we  see  also 
that  Spanish  influence  was  very  large.  It 
vrsLa  from  the  Italian  actors  that  the  French 
borrowed  chiefly,  but  also  from  the  Spanish 
writers.  As  we  all  know,  the  English 
dramatists  under  Elizabeth  and  under 
the  Stuart  Kings  borrowed  their  plots 
very  largely  from   the  Spaniards.      But 


we  may  remember  that,  though  the  Spanish 
dramatists  were  fertile  in  plots,  incidents, 
and  situations,  they  created  few  charac- 
ters. A  Hamlet  would  be  beyond  their 
power,  and  an  Alceste  would  be  foreign 
to  their  nature.  Their  poetry,  or  the 
pathos  or  passion  thrown  into  their  plays, 
never  rises  very  high.  Instead,  they 
were  strong  in  high  ideas  of  chivalry 
and  romance.  Such  feelings  are  more 
easily  understood,  and  they  became 
popular.  The  highest  expression  in  France 
of  Spanish  ideas  is  seen  in  OomeiUe's  Gid, 
played  first  in  1636.  Comeille  had  ttien 
written  eight  comedies  and  one  traeedv,  but 
thegreater  glory  obtained  by  theCidecupsed 
that  of  all  the  others.  The  groundwork 
of  the  play  is  wholly  Spanish ;  but  the 
beautifiu  poetry  of  many  of  the  lines  is 
wholly  Corneille's.  In  those  days  Gor- 
neiUe  lived  at  Bouen,  and  also  at  Bouen 
lived  a  M.  de  Ohalon,  formerly  a  secretary 
of  Marie  de'  MedicL  Gomeille  went  to 
see  him  one  day,  and  M.  de  Chalon  said 
to  him :  "  The  kind  of  comedy  that  you 
have  hitherto  undertaken  can  only  bring 
you  a  temporary  credit  You  will  find 
in  the  Spanish  dramatists  some  subjects 
which,  if  they  are  treated  after  our  fashion, 
and  by  hands  as  competent  as  yours,  would 
produce  a  great  effect.  You  should  learn 
their  language.  It  is  not  difficult.  I  will 
teach  you  what  I  know  of  it,  and  until 
you  can  read  by  yourself  I  will  translate 
for  you  some  passages  out  of  OuiUer  de 
Gastro."  Gomeille  profited  by  the  advice^ 
and  rewarded  his  good-natured  friend  by 
writing  the  Gid. 

We  may  as  well  say  here  that  shortly 
after  the  marriage  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
with  Maria  Theresa  of  Spain,  that  queen 
caused  to  be  brought  over  to  Paris  a 
company  of  Spanish  actors.  They  came 
into  France  in  1660,  and  remained  until 
1673.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
success  except  before  the  Court,  and  when 
they  played  before  the  town  they  failed 
altogether.  An  old  author  says  of  theni : 
''They  never  could  adapt  themselves  to 
the  French  taste ;  their  drollery  appeared 
grave,  and  their  gravity  ridiculous.  The 
audience  was  wofully  sober  at  seeing 
their  comedies,  and  only  went  to  their 
tragedies  to  laugh  at  them."  Their  language 
was  not  understood  by  the  audience,  and, 
unlike  the  Italian  actors,  who  were  so 
popular,  they  did  not  impress  the  French 
favourably  by  their  powers  of  impersona- 
tion. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
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century  there  were  two  French  theatree  in 
Paris — the  Hdtel  de  Bourgogne,  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  and  the  Th^tre  da 
Marais.  Thui  latter  theatre  was  probably 
founded  in  1600,  but  we  do  not  hear  much 
of  it  until  the  year  1629,  when  ComeiUe's 
first  comedy,  M^lite,  was  brought  out  Uiera 
The  older  established  H6tel  de  Bourgogne 
must,  however,  have  been  the  bettor  of 
the  two,  for  when  an  actor  of  the  Th^tre 
du  Marais  distinguished  himself,  an  order 
from  the  King  commanded  him  to  leave 
that  stage  for  the  rival  theatre.  In  the 
year  1634,  five  actors  were  taken  from  the 
Marais  Theatre  to  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne. 
It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  actor's 
position  was  more  remunerative  than 
that  of  the  author  writing  for  the 
stage.  Hardy  used  to  get  three  crowns 
(or  eighteen  francs  of  the  then  existing 
value  of  money)  for  each  play;  and 
later  on  an  actress  of  the  H6tel  de  Bour- 
gogne said:  "M.  Comeille  has  done  us 
great  harm.  Formerly  we  bought  our 
pieces  for  three  crowns,  which  we  used  to 
earn  in  one  night.  Everyone  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  arrangement,  and  we  used  to 
make  money.  Now,  M.  Comeille's  plays 
cost  us  a  great  deal,  and  we  make  very 
little."  The  author  from  whom  we  get 
this  tells  us  also :  "  It  is  true  that  these  old 
plays  were  wretched,  but  the  acton  were 
excellent  and  made  them  appear  to  be 
good  on  the  stage. "  But  the  plays  were  im- 
proving, luid  the  position  of  the  dramatist 
would  De  improved  when  he  could  demand 
payment  for  his  work.  Of  the  three  great 
names  that  enriched  or  made  the  French 
theatre  in  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
must  speak  in  another  article.  We  have 
now  only  just  mentioned  Pierre  Comeille, 
chronologically  the  first 


PRINCE  FERENDIA'S  PORTRAIT. 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.  CHAPTER  III. 

"  So  that's  Ferendia--as  you  see  him  9  " 
said  Jack  Morris  meditatively,  that  after- 
noon, contemplating  my  morning's  work. 

"  It  is.  How  much  more  do  you  see  in 
him  Y "  I  asked  curiously. 

"You've  made  him  apleasant, prosperous- 
looking  fellow— genial,  kindly,  frank.  Not 
over-brigh^  perhaps,  but  open  as  the  day, 
airinff  all  his  small  vanities  and  foibles  with 
a  childlike  confidence/' 

"That's  the  man,  as  I  am  humbly 
striving  to  express  him." 

"  Not  the  man  who'd  sell  his  friend  or 


lus  own  soul  for  what  they'd  fetch,  if 
money  were  short  with  him,  or  anoJle  in 

Jour  face  and  offer  you  a  cigarette  while 
e  was  telling  you  the  lie  that  should 
bring  you  to  ruin.  Not  Laurie  BoewortL" 
Jack  broke  off  shorty  and  took  an  energetic 
turn  or  two  up  and  down  the  room,  then 
stopped  again  before  my  easel,  and  looked 
fixedly  at  the  canvas.  "  Yet  I'm  drawn 
to  him.  Confound  him !  It's  the  old 
Cucination.  I  feel  as  if  it  were  given  to 
me  to  know  the  secrets  of  that  man's  soul, 
and  with  my  hatred  there  is  mixed  an 
infinite  compassion  and  dread,  and  I  fed 
as  if  I  must  hold  out  a  hand  to  save  him, 
though  I  can%  for  the  life  of  me,  tell  from 
what  Jervoise,  over  that  man's  face  then 
lies  the  shadow  of  a  doom." 

Morris  was  given  to  holding  forth  melo* 
dramatically  on  occasion. 

"  All  right  I'll  pamt  it  in  if  you'll  show 
me  how,"  X  said. 

But  he  took  no  notice  of  the  soggestion. 

All  the  same  I  was  well  content  wiUi  my 
work,  and  got  to  it  betimes  in  the  clear, 
pure  morning  light  Before  I  had  worked 
an  hour  there  came  a  smart  rap  on  my 
door,  as  with  the  head  of  a  whip,  and  with- 
out further  ceremony  it  opened  to  admit 
two  visitors — the  Princess  and  1£  Nicolas. 
She  was  in  her  riding-habit^  lovely  as  the 
day,  even  with  black  circles  roond  her  eyei 
and  pale  cheeks. 

"1  couldn't  sleep  for  thlnfcmg  oi  my 
picture,"  she  said,  "and  had  to  torn  out 
for  a  long  ride  to  quiet  my  nervea.  I  was 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  yon  would 
forget  your  appointment,  and  felt  I  moit 
come  to  remind  you.  The  carriage  will  be 
here  for  you  presently." 

The  colour  rudied  to  her  cheeks  aa  she 
spoke,  and  her  musical  laugh  rang  through 
the  room.  M.  Nicolas  merely  bowed  and 
smiled,  and  smiled  and  bowed,  his  mous- 
tache-ends curling  up  to  his  spectacles. 
Then  he  trotted  off  softly  on  the  tips  of 
his  toes  on  a  respectful  little  round  of  in- 
spection. The  Princess  turned  to  mj 
picture,  and  gave  a  cry  of  delights 

*<Ah,  it  is  himself!  Come  and  see, 
Nicolas." 

^  Nicolas  advanced  gingerly,  and  adding  s 
pince-nez  to  his  spectacles,  graTely  con- 
sidered it. 

'*It  is  good,"  he  pronounced  at  last. 
"  but  you  have  made  him  too  Kngliah^  too 
solid — stolid,  reserved.  Yon  do  not  ke^ 
before  you  the  Prince's  character.  Yoq 
must  make  him — intangible  1  No ;  whi 
is  the  WOT  d  for  what  you  cannot  hold  t    Y^ 
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grasp  it,  you  lean  on  it — ponf!     It  has 
melted — ^gone." 

"  So  Uukt  is  your  view  t "  I  asked,  think- 
iDg  of  Jack  Morris,  and  wondering  that  the 
Princess  made  no  sign. 

We  found  Ferendia  in  a  state  of  comic 
disgust  at  my  pertinacity,  protesting  that 
there  was  no  such  need  of  hurry,  and  that 
he  should  break  no  more  engagements  to 
oblige  us. 

*'  I  only  want  to  go  over  to  Paris  for  a 
week,  and  then  you  have  me  safe  back  till 
the  end  of  the  season." 

'^Safe  till  the  end  of  the  season  1 ''  echoed 
M.  Nicolas.  **We  must  have  you  safe 
before  that^  my  Prince;"  and  Ferendia 
looked  at  him  with  much  disdain  at  his 
interference. 

The  Princess   came  in   presently,  in  a 
quiet  morning-dress  of  velyet  Hie  weather 
had   changed,  and  a  thin,  cold,  drizzling 
rain  began  to  fall,  augmenting  the  Prince's 
ill  -  humour,    and    setting    her     shiver- 
ing.    I  watched  the  two  with  much  in- 
terest  that   morning.     I  was  curious  to 
discover  the  terms  on  which  they  actually 
wera     Were  they  real  lovers,  or  sham) 
'<L'ua  qui  baise  et  Tautre   qui   tend  la 
joue."     Which  was  which)    The  Prince 
certainly  let  himself  be  led  by  his  beautiful 
wife  with  ostentatious  subjection.    He  was 
enormously  proud  of  her,  too,  and  yet  I 
caught    a   lowering  glance    of   suspicion 
directed  at  her  now  and  again,  or  his  brows 
knit  at  some  chance  word  of  hers  or  M. 
Nicolas's,  as  if  to  discover  a  second  meaning 
in    them.     She   hovered    round   him  as 
women  do,  making  little  excuses  for  a  word, 
a  look,  a  touch ;  and  the  look  was  devo- 
tion, and  the  touch  a  caress.    She  hung 
over  me,  watching  with  breathless  delight 
my  attempts  to  give  the  golden  elinton  his 
hair,    or  the  sapphire  lustre  of  his  eyes, 
rejoicing  in  his  beauty  in  an  odd,  half- 
cynical  fashion— or  so  it  struck  me.     Per- 
haps Jack  Morris's  dark  sayings  had  given 
my  thoaghts  a  twist  out  of  their  rational 
groove.     I  seemed  to  read  in  the  one  hand- 
some face  vanity,  instability,  and  treachery, 
as  the  features  grew  under  my  brush,  and 
in  the  other  hard,  set  determination,  and 
a  will  aa  immovable  as  flint.    Perhaps  it 
was  the  day.    It  was  so  cold,  and  grey, 
and   cheerless,  that  I  sincerely  rejoiced 
when  the  sitting  was  over. 

*'  You  freeze  in  here,  is  it  not  I "  asked 
M.  Nicolas,  appearing  as  I  put  my  things 
in  order.  "  Ab,  well,  it  shall  be  remedied. 
You  make  good  progress."  So  we  all 
parted  to  meet  again  at  diiiner. 


I  thought  Jack  Morris  had  quite  decided 
to  ignore  the  invitation,  when  at  the  last 
minute  he  appeared  to  join  me  in  the 
hansom.  M.  Nicolas,  of  course,  we  found 
there  before  us,  and  a  nervous  old  lady — ^a 
Bosworth  connection,  come  up  from  the 
country  to  chaperon  two  nieces,  solid, 
daiiy-fed  beauties  who  sat  in  their  fine 
gowns  side  by  side,  answering  simul- 
taneously when  addressed,  and  keeping  a 
wary  eye  on  their  astonishing  relative, 
the  Princess,  like  two  barn-door  hens  on  a 
falcon.  She  troubled  herself  very  little 
about  them  or  anyone  else  but  Jack 
Morris,  on  whom  she  smiled  her  sweetest, 
and  who  took  her  in  to  dinner.  Ferendia's 
greeting  to  lus  old  friend  was  perfect,  as 
also  his  attention  to  the  Dowager  Lady 
Bosworth.  There  was  also  to  complete 
the  party  a  stray  curate,  who  looked 
infinitely  perplexed  by  his  surroundings, 
and  a  rising  young  authoress  in  a  Worth 
toilette,  who  was  kind  enough  to  take 
notice  of  me.  It  was  a  singularly  unre- 
markable entertainment,  and  came  to  its 
end  in  due  course.  We  adjourned  to  the 
smoking-room  after,  where  Ferendia  and 
Jack  Morris  got  up  some  animated  talk 
about  old  times,  to  which  M.  Nicolas 
listened  delightedly,  and  then  went  up- 
stairs to  the  drawing-room  just  as  the  first 
of  the  evening's  guests  arrived. 

Jack  wanted  to  stay,  to  my  surprise. 
He  got  into  a  comer,  and  kept  M  Nicolas 
beside  him  telling  him  the  names  of  every- 
ona  There  were  sundry  acquaintances  of 
my  own  there,  English  chiefly,  the  smaller 
fry  of  diplomacy,  though  a  big  fish  or  two 
swam  in  later  on.  There  was  a  large  and 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  foreigners, 
representing  all  nationalities  with  im- 
partiality; with  a  few  stragglers  from 
other  sets  in  society,  who  drifted  together 
and  looked  about  them  curiously.  I  left 
early,  as  I  had  another  engagement  that 
evening.  Getting  home  m  the  small 
hours,  I  found  Jack  sitting  alone  in  the 
dark  at  the  open  studio  window,  an 
extinct  pipe  between  his  lips. 

**  What  are  you  doing  there,  old  man  9  " 
I  enquired.     "  Moonstruck  f  " 

'<  That's  it  Or  I  wish  I  could  think  so," 
he  answered,  turning  his  face  away  from  me. 
"Jerry,  my  boy,  how  long  do  you  mean  to 
be  about  that  job  of  yours  9 " 

''I  hardly  know.  I  don't  think  the 
Prince  means  to  give  me  many  more 
sittings." 

"Get  out  of  that  house  with  all  speed,  I 
tell  you.     And  if  you  find  you  owe  me 
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any  gratitude  for  the  warning,  never  betray 
that  I  gave  it.  It's  a  magazine  of  infernal 
xnachineB,  and  there's  an  explosion  of  some 
sort  not  far  distant" 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  talking  abbat^ 
Morris,  and  whv  need  I  ^  np  in  the 
general  smash  ^  I  asked  inorednlously. 
"  And  where  does  yonr  private  information 
come  from  ^ " 

*'  Don't  ask  me.  Take'me  at  my  word. 
No,  111  tell  yon  this  much.  The  last  time 
I  saw  yoor  Princess,  she  was  amongst  the 
Nihilist  conspirators  that  I  saw  on  trial  at 
Odessa.  She  was  a  poor  work-girl,  the 
craftiest  and  busiest  of  them  alL  She  had 
acted  as  a  go-between|  carried  letters,  dis- 
tributed s^tious  pamphlets,  concealed 
dangerous  goods  in  her  miserable  garret. 
Imprisonment  for  the  rest  of  her  life  was 
the  sentence  on  this  girl " 

"Doesn't  look  as  §  it  had  been  carried 
out,"  I  interrupted.  <*Why  isn't  she  in 
prison  now  t " 

"Listen.  I  happen  to  know  that  she 
never  went  there.  Don't  ask  me  how. 
Her  trial  was  a  sham,  and  so  was  her  sen- 
tenca  She  was  a  spy  of  spies,  a  plotter 
amongst  plotters,  and  she  is  at  the  same 
work  here  on  a  grander  scale,  111  swear." 

<<AndFerendiat" 

''  I  imagine  he's  a  tool,  and  a  useftil  one, 
with  his  good  position  in  English  and 
foreign  society.  If  you  ask  how  she  comes 
to  have  met  him  and  married  him,  and 
where  the  Ferendia  estates  lie,  or  who 
finds  the  money  of  which  they  seem  so 
flush,  or  what  they  are  all  about  here — I 
know  no  more  thaii  I  do  of  the  component 
parts  of  dynamite.  I  only  know  that 
when  I  suspect  any  to  be  about  I  keep  un- 
commonly clear  of  it" 

**  The  Prince  does  not  look  the  stuff  of 
which  conspirators  are  made^"  I  hazarded 
thoughtfully.  "  And  his  wife  seems  to  be 
devoted  to  him,"  runninff  over  the  impro- 
babilities that  struck  me  m  Morris's  story. 

<<  The  Prince  has  all  the  will  if  not  the 
needful  brains.  Did  not  I  tell  you  he  lost 
his  appointment  abroad  through  selling 
Government  secrete,  and  being  fool  enough 
to  let  himself  be  found  out  1  The  company 
he  is  in  won't  tolerate  a  mistake  of  that 
sort,  and  his  wife  won't  save  him.  Love 
him  1  I  dare  say  she  does,  as  some  women 
lova  She'd  take  his  kisses  while  she  knew 
he  had  betrayed  her  to  destruction,  or 
she'd  ^  hold  him  tight  in  a  caress  till  his 
enemies  overtook  him,  one  or  the  other. 

"I  hated  him  with  the  hate  of  hell ; 
But  I  loved  hitf  beauty  passing  well. 


There  you  have  it  in  another  form.     Only 
I  say  unto  thee.  Beware ! " 

'*I  shall  have  done  with  them  to- 
morrow," I  replied,  and  left  hinL 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  last  sitting  was  at  as  late  an  hov 
as  it  could  reasonably  be — I  forget  for 
what  reason.  I  was  first  in  the  studio, 
then  in  trotted  M.  Nicolas  and  drew  m j 
attention  proudly  to  the  brightly  bumifig 
little  stove,  which  had  dried  out  the  damp 
from  the  air  and  made  the  place  comfort- 
able. It  was  burning  some  sort  of  sironglj- 
scented  wood,  a  fancy  of  the  Princees's,  not 
oppressive  even  on  that  day  of  ao-called 
summer,  with  the  laree  window  wide  open 
above.  M.  Nicolas  bid  me  a  friendly  adieu. 
He  was  going  across  to  Ostend  that  night, 
and  was  very  comic  in  his  anticipations  of 
the  miseries  in  store  for  him.  Thenincsns 
the  Prince  and  Princess  from  some  enta* 
tainment,  say  and  laughing  over  some 
small  jeet,  tiie  handsomest^  happiest  couple 
in  England,  any  man  but  Jack  Mom 
would  have  said.  I  began  to  feel  myidf 
ridiculous,  as  I  thought  over  last  night's 
confidences,  and  listened  to  the  Frince'k 
account  of  the  way  the  day  had  been  spenti 
and  his  delight  in  the  admiration  ezdted 
by  his  wife's  toilette.  I  can't  deaciibe  il, 
except  as  a  shimmer  of  rose  and  Une,  like 
a  pigeon's  neck.  She  never  looked  hand- 
somer, he  told  her,  for  they  were  getting 
embarrassingly  indifferent  to  my  presence. 
She  must  dress  early  that  evening,  and  get 
my  views  on  her  latest  and  loveliest  gowiL 
He  was  tolerably  patient  dE  the  sitting  to- 
day, for  the  weather  was  changing  rapidly 
for  the  worse — cold  and  Unatering  wid 
drifting  showers  that  chilled  the  air,  hot 
hardly  laid  the  pavementduat  We  hsJ 
to  close  the  window  and  stir  np  the  stove, 
and  the  Princess  sent  for  her  atiier^  and  s&t 
down  on  the  rough  stage  near  her  husband's 
feet,  and  sang  song  after  song  to  na 

"  Where  dud  you  learn  that  t "  asked 
Ferendia  suddenly.  ''Thafs  a  gipsy  thing. 
I  never  knew  you  understood  a  word  of 
Bussian.** 

She  laughed  heartily 

"  Not  a  word !  I  learned  it  like  a 
parrot  I  meant  to  astonish  yon.  Ifs  the 
same  that  I  caught  yon  hnmming  one 
night,  and  you  wouldn't  tell  me  what  it 
was."  And  she  laughed  more  merrily  than 
befora 

The  Prince's  brow  darkened,  and  b^ 
looked  questioningly  at  her  once  or  twice 
under  his  eyeluows. 
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I  worked  on  as  long  as  I  could,  but  the 
light  waned  earlf. 

<^l8  this  the  last  sitting  you  can  give 
mel" 

"  The  very  last/'  answered  the  Princess 
for  him  from  the  doorway. 

'*  Why  r  he  demanded.  "  In  the  name  of 

all  that's  mysterious "  And  then  broke 

off  short  to  admire  and  criticise. 

She  had  left  us  some  time  nreviously, 
and  now  reappeared  in  her  ball-aress,  look- 
ing as  if  she  had  come  straight  from  the 
himds  of  Cinderella's  fairy  godmother;  a 
veritable  princess  out  of  a  fairy-tale — all 
pearls  and  diamonds,  gleaming  satin  and 
cobweb  laca 

"  Do  you  not  know  what  to-morrow  is  9 
My  birthday ;  and  I  have  promised  myself 
to  see  that  picture  in  its  place  to-night," 
she  said,  smiling  full  in  his  face.  "  I  shall 
have  it  carried  there  at  once.  Ring,  if  you 
please,  and  then  you  ought  to  go  and  dress. 
We  are  to  go  to  Lady  Bosworth's  early." 

*'  Not  I,'  he  laughed.  ''  You  eo  and  do 
your  duty  bv  the  family,  and  if  you  like 
to  come  back  for  me  after,  I  don't  mind 
taking  you  to  the  Duchess's.  What,  not  off 
yet,  Nicolas  1 "  as  that  gentleman  appeared 
arrayed  in  one  of  those  amazing  coats  that 
some  foreigners  patronise  for  travelling. 

'<  Can  I  assist  I "  he  asked  in  his  little 
officious  way. 

So  he  and  I  together  conveyed  the 
picture  to  the  room  in  which  it  was  to 
hang,  and,  leaning  it  against  the  wall,  stood 
discussing  it  for  a  few  minutea  Then  he 
discreetly  retired  while  the  Princess,  with 
some  gracious  words,  placed  in  my  hands  a 
chequeforthreehundred  pounds — awelcome 
sight  in  those  years  of  scarcity.  She  offered 
to  take  me  in  her  carriage  as  far  as  our 
ways  laid  together.  She  was  to  go  with  the 
two  Miss  Bosworths  to  the  opera,  and  had 
to  dine  with  them  first  I  went  back  to 
the  studio  to  bid  good-bye  to  Ferendia, 
whom  I  found  crouching  over  the  stove, 
declaring  himself  stiff  with  sitting,  while 
the  ever  -  obliging  Nicolas,  on  his  knees, 
blew  the  fire  to  a  red-hot  glow. 

"  Stay  and  have  a  cigar,"  he  said ;  '*  Fve 
juBt  opened  a  fresh  box.    Take  ona" 

I  dech'ned,  and  directly  after  the  Princess, 
looking  like  the  White  Cat  this  time  in  her 
furs,  came  tripping  up  to  huny  ma  I 
shook  hands  with  Ferendia,  and  she  nodded 
gaily,  then,  moved  by  some  impulse,  rushed 
back  to  hiicn,  and  taking  his  face  between 
her  hands  kissed  his  forehead  twice. 

He  stood  up  to  his  full  height,  out  of  her 
reach,  half  vexed,  half  kuffhinflc 


**  What  now,  Hersilie  ]  You  are  coming 
back  to  me  9    You  will  see  me  again." 

"When  I  come  back,"  and  without 
another  word  she  darted  down  the  stairs, 
and  was  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  carriage, 
her  hood  over  her  face,  when  I  joined  her. 

*'  Give  me  a  match,  Nicolas,"  the  Prince 
had  commanded  in  his  usual  imperious 
manner,  and  Nicolas  obeyed  promptly. 

That  was  the  last  fflimpse  I  had  of  them 
then.  Prince  Ferendia,  standing  erect  and 
stately,  his  face  illumined  by  the  sputtering, 
flaming  light  which  the  other  held,  and 
Nicolas  looking  up  at  him  with  an  amiable 
smile  curving  his  grey  moustache,  and  the 
light  of  the  match  twinkling  back  from  his 
spectaclea  He  closed  the  door  on  me  as 
I  left  the  room,  and  the  picture  vanished. 

That  night  an  expenence  so  singular 
happened  to  me,  that  I  hardly  know 
how  to  describe  it  I  woke  about 
midnight  with  a  sudden  start,  followed 
by  a  horrible  choked  feeling  that  made 
me  struggle  violently  to  raise  myself 
and  to  try  to  tear  something — I  knew 
not  what — from  my  face  and  throat,  but 
I  was  powerless ;  my  arms  were  held  at 
the  elbow  by  an  invisible  bond,  and  I  was 
too  stupefied  to  realise  where  I  was  or 
what  was  happening  to  me,  except  that  I 
must  die.  I  gasped  and  strove,  but  in  a 
dull,  dizzy  fashion,  and  then  at  last  the 
whole  world  seemed  reeling  with  me,  and 
I  slid  off  the  solid  ground  into  a  great  sea 
of  blackness  and  peace.  Then,  with  a 
tingling  shiver,  I  woke — ^myself  again.  I 
sprang  up  to  find  Jack  Morris  watcmng  me. 

"  What  were  you  shouting  '  Help  1 '  for 
like  that?" 

I  told  him. 

''I  have  been  dreaminff,  too.  Come 
alone!"  was  all  he  said,  helping  me 
to  dress  with  all  speed,  and  we  both 
descended  through  the  sleeping  house  and 
stepped  out  into  the  clear,  wet,  shining 
streets.  Without  another  word  between 
us,  we  made  straight  for  the  Ferendias' 
house.  At  no  great  distance  from  it,  we 
had  to  cross  one  of  the  principal  main 
thoroughfares,  alive  and  busy  even  at  that 
hour,  so  that  the  sight  of  a  cab,  stopping  to 
pick  up  a  gentleman,  need  not  have  attracted 
any  special  attentioa  It  made  me  stop, 
however,  and  lay  my  hand  on  Morris's  arm. 
He  saw  it  too,  and  drew  me  back  into  the 
shadow  of  a  buildine.  The  light  from  a 
gas-lamp  shone  full  into  the  cab-window, 
and  glanced  for  a  second  on  the  glasses  of 
a  pair  of  spectacles  and  the  curl  of  a  grey 
moustache. 
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*'  Not  on  board  the  Ostend  boat !  "  I 
said.     "  Where  has  he  been  V* 

Jack  only  responded  by  quickening  bis 
steps,  and  a  few  more  brought  us  in  front 
of  the  house.  There  were  lights  in  some  of 
the  windows,  and  I  was  about  to  rin^,  when 
Morris  stopped  me,  and  gently  tned  the 
door.  It  opened  readily,  and  we  entered. 
The  table  was  laid  for  supper  in  the  dining- 
room,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  anyone 
about.  Without  further  question  or  hesita- 
tion we  ran  upstairs,  straight  to  the  studio. 
The  key  was  outside  the  door,  but  it  was  not 
locked.  Before  I  could  turn  it  a  breathless 
servant  came  rushing  up  after  us. 

"We  have  come  to  supper  with  the 
Prince,*'  said  Morris  coolly;  '* hasn't  he 
come  in  yet  ? " 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  man, 
recognising  me.  "  I  had  only  just  stepped 
across  the  road  with  a  letter  to  the  post 
I  hadn't  left  the  house  a  minuta  The 
Prince  has  not  come  in  yet,  sir."  Before 
he  had  half  concluded  his  apology  I  had 
turned  the  handle  and  opened  the  door. 
The  room  was  close  and  the  air  felt 
heavy,  though  the  window  was  wide-open 
and  the  stove  black.  That  was  all  I 
saw  at  first  by  the  light  that  streamed  in 
from  the  landing;  the  next  moment  the 
man  clutched  my  arm  with  a  jerk  that 
nearly  overset  ma  "  The  Prince ! "  he 
whispered,  and  we  all  stood  stQl  and  looked 
at  him.  He  sat  in  an  easy  attitude  in  the 
chair  in  which  I  had  painted  him,  his  elbow 
resting  on  the  tabla  His  head,  leaning 
back  and  turned  slightly  upwuxLs,  was 
supported  on  his  hand;  the  other  hand 
drooped  beside  him,  a  half-smoked  cigarette 
between  two  of  the  fingers.  His  eyes 
seemed  to  watch  us  oddly  from  under  his 
hiJf-closed  eyelids — that  was  all;  and  yet  I 
stepped  forward,  and  with  a  shading  hand 
touched  his  cheek.  It  was  warm,  yet  no 
breath  or  pulsation  stirred  his  frame.  I 
moved  the  candle  before  his  face ;  still  that 
fixed,  glassy  stare. 

'<  Look  there  1 "  whispered  Jack,  pointing 
to  a  fleck  of  blood-stained  froth  on  the 
heavy  moustache.  *'  Bing  the  bell  i  Bouse 
the  house!  And  you,"  to  the  footman, 
<<  run  for  a  doctor  at  once ! " 

While  he  ran  out  to  the  landing, 
we  tried  to  change  the  position  of  the 
body,  loosened  the  collar  and  tie,  and 
chafed  the  stiffening  fingers;  but  each 
effort  only  made  it  plainer  that  it  was  a 
hopeless  task    The  household  gathered, 


clamorous  and  bewildered,  and  a  dotiar 
appeared  as  by  magic — then  another,  s&. 
another.  <<  Too  late!"  the  first  M 
said,  and  none  of  the  others  disputed 
the  sentence.  We  had  laid  him  on  tbe 
low  stage  that  had  been  put  ap  for  the 
sittings,  with  a  cushion  under  his  handsome 
head,  and  the  doctor  had  just  risen  from  his 
last  fruitless  ministrations,  when  the  croird 
around  the  doorway  stirred  and  parted, 
and  the  Princess  in  her  floating  laces  and 
sparkling  gems  rushed  forward,  and  flasg 
herself  upon  the  dead  body. 

"  Therell  be  an  inquest,"  I  said  UDcom- 
fortably  as  we  walked  home  together  that 
night.  "  Shall  we  have  to  appear  1  &\^^os& 
the  circumstances  are  considered  snsplcioust 
it'll  be  an  awkward  position-^h,  Ji^l" 

"There'll  be  no  inquest,  and  the  cir- 
cumatances  will  not  be  considered  in  the 
least  suspicious,"  he  replied  confident! j. 
'*  Do  you  think  they  do  not  know  better 
how  to  manage  than  thati  Prince  Ferendia 
will  be  found  to  have  died  decently  and  in 
order,  yon  may  rest  assured.  Why  not  I 
If  I  happen  to  know  what  had  been 
burning  in  that  stove  not  many  hoars  ago, 
and  if  I  guess  what  M.  Nicolas's  last  errand 
to  that  house  had  been,  do  you  think  I  am 
fool  enough  to  say  so  Y  No  one  elae  can 
tell.  You  have  been  painting  a  man  with 
the  rope  round  his  neck — I  told  youaa 
Now  hold  your  tongue  for  the  rest  of  your 
days,  if  you  would  be  wise." 

The  event  justified  his  predictions,  and 
a  week  later  we  stood  together  beside  a 
newly-filled  crave  in  a  quiet  country  chnxdi- 
yard,  near  the  home  of  his  family. 

"Poor  Laurie!"  sighed  Jack.  "I 
thought  they'd  have  given  him  a  longa 
tether.  The  end  was  bound  to  come,  and 
I  dare  say  he  well  deserved  it,  bat  I 
couldn't  help  liking  him." 

<' Hush! "  I  whispered.  '<  The  Princess! 

A  black-shrouded  and  veiled  figure  drev 
near,  and,  passing  us  without  a  Iook« 
advanced  to  the  grave,bearing  a  magnificent 
cross  of  white  exotics.  Then  she  laid  it 
gently  down,  and  cast  herself  beside  it  wiUi 
a  burst  of  passionate  sobbing. 

**  She  loved  him ! "  I  exclaimed  in  a 
tone  of  conviction  as  we  softly  retreated. 

"Yes,"  assented  Morria  ''Not  well 
enough  to  save  him,  but  weU  enough 
to  avenge  him  if  ever  she  gets  the 
chance.  If  Fate  gives  M.  Nicolas  into  her 
hands,  Heaven  have  mercy  on  his  sonl ' ' 
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